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PREFACE  TO  THE  TENTH  EDITION. 


This  work  has  passed  through  nine  editions,  and  has  been  out  of  print 
now  for  nearly  a  year.  During  the  twenty  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  written,  the  question  of  immortality,  the  faith  and  opinions  of  men 
and  the  drift  of  criticism  and  doubt  concerning  it,  have  been  a  subject  of 
dominant  interest  to  me,  and  have  occupied  a  large  space  in  my  reading  and 
reflection.  Accordingly,  now  that  my  publisher,  moved  by  the  constant 
demand  for  the  volume,  urges  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  introduc- 
ing such  additional  materials  as  my  continued  researches  have  gathered  or 
constructed,  I  gladly  comply  with  his  request. 

The  present  work  is  not  only  historic  but  it  is  also  polemic;  polemic, 
however,  not  in  the  spirit  or  interest  of  any  party  or  conventicle,  but  in 
the  spirit  and  interest  of  science  and  humanity.  Orthodoxy  insists  on 
doctrines  whose  irrationality  in  their  current  forms  is  such  that  they  can 
never  be  a  basis  for  the  union  of  all  men.  Therefore,  to'  discredit  these, 
in  preparation  for  more  reasonable  and  auspicouR  views,  is  a  service  to  the 
whole  human  race.  This  is  my  Justification  for  the  controversial  quality 
which  may  frequently  strike  the  reader. 

Looking  back  over  his  pages,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  more  of 
investigation  and  experience,  the  author  is  grateful  that  he  finds  nothing  to 
retract  or  expunge.  He  has  but  to  add  such  thoughts  and  illustrations  as 
have  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  subsequent  studies.  He  hopes 
that  the  supplementary  chapters  now  published  will  be  found  more  sug- 
gestive and  mature  than  the  preceding  ones,  while  the  same  in  aim  and 
tone.  For  he  still  believes,  as  he  did  in  I\is  earlier  time,  that  there  is  much 
of  error  and  superstition,  bigotry  and  cruelty,  to  be  purged  out  of  the  pre- 
vailing theological  creed  and  sentiment  of  Christendom.  And  he  still 
hopes,  as  he  did  then,  to  contribute  something  of  good  influence  in  this 
direction.  The  large  circulation  of  the  work,  the  many  letters  of  thanks 
for  it  received  by  the  author  from  laymen  and  clergymen  of  different  de- 
nominations, the  numerous  avowed  and  unavowed  quotations  from  it  in 
recent  publications, — all  show  that  it  has  not  been  produced  in  vain,  but 
has  borne  fruit  in  missionary  service  for  reason,  liberty,  and  charity. 

This  ventilating  and  illumining  function  of  fearless  and  reverential  crit- 
ical thought  will  need  to  be  fulfilled  much  longer  in  many  quarters.  The 
doctrine  of  a  future  life  has  been  made  so  frightful  by  the  preponderance 
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in  it  of  the  elements  of  material  torture  and  sectarian  narrowness,  that  a 
natural  revulsion  of  generous  sentiment  joins  with  the  impulse  of  material- 
istic science  to  produce  a  growing  disbelief  in  any  life  at  all  beyond  the 
grave.  Nothing  else  will  do  so  much  to  renew"  and  extend  faith  in  God 
and  immortality  as  a  noble  and  beautiful  doctrine  of  God  and  immortality, 
freed  from  disfiguring  terror,  selfishness,  and  favoritism. 

The  most  popular  preacher  in  England  has  recently  asked  his  fellow-be- 
lievers, "Can  we  go  to  6ur  beds  and  sleep  while  China,  India,  Japan,  and 
other  nations  are  being  damned?"  The  proprietor  of  a  great  foundry  in 
Germany,  while  he  talked  one  day  with  a  workman  who  was  feeding  a 
furnace,  accidentally  stepped  back,  and  fell  headlong  into  a  vat  of  molten 
iron.  The  thought  of  what  happened  then  horrifies  the  imagination.  Yet 
it  was  all  over  in  two  or  three  seconds.  Multiply  the  individual  instance 
by  unnumbered  millions,  stretch  the  agony  to  temporal  infinity,  and  we 
confront  the  orthodox  idea  of  belli 

Protesting  human  nature  hurls  off  such  a  belief  with  indignant  disdain, 
except  in  those  instances  where  the  very  form  and  vibration  of  its  nervous 
pulp  have  been  perverted  by  the  hardening  animus  of  a  dogmatic  drill 
transmitted  through  generations.  To  trace  the  origin  of  such  notions,  ex- 
pose their  baselessness,  obliterate  their  sway,  and  replace  them  with  con- 
ceptions of  a  more  rational  and  benignant  order,  is  a  task  which  still  needs 
to  be  done,  and  to  be  done  in  many  forms,  over  and  over,  again  and 
again.    Though  each  repetition  tell  but  slightly,  it  tells. 

Every  sound  argument  is  instantly  crowned  with  universal  victory  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  therefore  must  at  last  be  so  in  the  sight  of  mankind. 
However  slowly  the  logic  of  events  limps  after  the  logic  of  thoughts,  it  al- 
ways follows.  Let  the  mind  of  one  man  perceive  the  true  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  and  eternal  life,  as  a 
natural  evolution  of  history  from  within,  and  it  will  spread  to  the  minds 
of  all  men;  and  the  misinterpretation  of  that  doctrine  so  long  prevalent,  as 
a  preternatural  irruption  of  power  from  without,  will  be  set  aside  forever. 
For  there  is  a  providential  plan  of  God,  not  injected  by  arbitrary  miracle, 
but  inhering  in  the  order  of  the  world,  centred  in  the  propulsive  heart  of 
htunanity,  which  beats  throb  by  throb  along  the  web  of  events*,  removing 
obstacles  and  clearing  the  m  ay  for  the  revelation  of  the  completed  pat- 
tern. When  it  is  done  no  trumpets  may  be  blown,  no  rocks  rent,  no  graves 
opened.  But  all  inmiortal  spirits  will  be  at  their  goals,  and  the  universe 
will  be  full  of  music. 

New  Yokk,  February  22, 1878. 
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Who  follows  truth  carries  his  star  in  his  brain.  Even  so  bold 
a  thonght  is  no  inappropriate  motto  for  an  intellectual  workman, 
if  his  heart  be  filled  with  loyalty  to  God,  the  Author  of  truth  and 
the  Maker  of  stars.  In  this  double  spirit  of  independence  and 
submission  it  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  the  arduous  task  now 
finished  and  offered  to  the  charitable  judgment  of  the  reader. 
One  may  be  courageous  to  handle  both  the  traditions  and  the 
novelties  of  men,  and  yet  be  modest  before  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  fate  and  nature.  He  may  place  no  veil  before  his  eyes  and  no 
finger  on  his  lips  in  presence  of  popular  dogmas,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  conceit  of  esteeming  his  mind  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
Ideas,  like  coins,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  and  brain  they  were 
struck  in.  Many  a  phantom  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
first  cock-crowing  of  reason  still  holds  its  seat  on  the  oppressed 
heart  of  faith  before  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Every  thoughtful  scholar  who  loves  his  fellow-men  must  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  remove  painful  superstitions,  and 
to  spread  the  peace  of  a  cheerful  faith  and  the  wholesome  light 
of  truth.  The  theories  in  theological  systems  being  but  philosophy, 
why  should  they  not  be  freely  subjected  to  philosophical  criticism  If 
I  have  endeavored,  without  virulence,  arrogance,  or  irreverence 
towards  any  thing  sacred,  to  investigate  the  various  doctrines  per- 
taining to  the  great  subject  treated  in  these  pages.  Many  persons, 
of  course,  will  find  statements  from  which  they  dissent, — senti- 
ments disagreeable  to  them.  But,  where  thought  and  discussion 
are  so  free  and  the  press  so  accessible  as  with  us,  no  one  but  a 
bigot  will  esteem  this  a  ground  of  complaint.  May  all  such  pass- 
ages be  charitably  perused,  fairly  weighed,  and,  if  unsound, 
honorably  refhtedl  If  the  work  be  not  animated  with  a  mean  or 
false  spirit,  but  be  catholic  and  kindly, — if  it  be  not  superficial  and 
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pretentioas,  but  be  marked  by  patience  and  thoroughness, — is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  critic  will  assail  it  with  wholesale  con- 
demnation simply  because  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are  opinions 
which  he  dislikes  ?  One  dispassionate  argument  is  more  valuable 
than  a  shower  of-  missile  names.  The  most  vehement  revulsion 
from  a  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent,  in  a  Christian  mind,  with  the 
sweetest  kindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons  who  hold  that 
doctrine.  Earnest  theological  debate  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  ungenerous  personality.  "Who  but  must  feel 
the  pathos  and  admire  the  charity  of  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Giles  ? — 

"  Every  deep  and  reflective  nature  looking  intently  *  before  and 
after/  looking  above,  around,  beneath,  and  finding  silence  and 
mystery  to  all  }iis  questionings  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  but  conceive 
of  existence  as  a  boundless  problem,  perhaps  an  inevitable  dark- 
ness between  the  limitations  of  man  and  the  incomprehensibility  of 
God.  A  nature  that  so  reflects,  that  carries  into  this  sublime  and 
boundless  obscurity  *  the  large  discourse  of  Eeason,'  will  not  narrow 
its  concern  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  its  own  petty  safety, 
but  will  brood  over  it  with  an  anxiety  which  throbs  for  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Such  a  nature  must  needs  be  serious ;  but  never  will 
it  be  arrogant :  it  will  regard  all  men  with  an  embracing  pity. 
Strange  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  inquiries  which 
belong  to  infinite  relations, — ^that  mean  enmities,  bitter  hatreds, 
should  come  into  play  in  these  fathomless  searchings  of  the  soul  I 
Bring  what  solution  we  may  to  this  problem  of  measureless  alter- 
natives, whether  by  Beason,  Scripture,  or  the  Church,  faith  will 
never  stand  for  fact,  nor  the  firmest  confidence  for  actual  con- 
sciousness. The  man  of  great  and  thoughtful  nature,  therefore, 
who  grapples  in  real  earnest  with  this  problem,  however  satisfied 
he  may  be  with  his  own  solution  of  it,  however  implicit  may  be 
his  trust,  however  assured  his  convictions,  will  yet  often  bow 
down  before  the-  awful  veil  that  shrouds  the  endless  future,  put 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  weep  in  silence." 

The  present  work  is,  in  a  sense,  an  epitome  of  the  thought  of 
mankind  on  the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  striven  to  add  value  to  it 
by  comprehensiveness  of  plan, — ^not  confining  myself,  as  most  of  my 
predecessors  have  confined  themselves,  to  one  province  or  a  few 
narrow  provinces  of  the  subject,  but  including  the  entire  subject  in 
one  volume  J  by  carefulness  of  arrangement, — ^not  piling  the  material 
together  or  presenting  it  in  a  chaos  of  facts  and  dreams,  but  group- 
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ing  it  all  in  its  proper  relations ;  by  clearness  of  explanation, — not 
leaving  the  curious  problems  presented  wholly  in  the  dark  with  a 
mere  statement  of  them,  bat  as  far  as  possible  tracing  the  phe- 
nomena to  their  origin  and  unveiling  their  purport ;  by  poetic  life 
of  treatment, — not  handling  the  different  topics  dryly  and  coldly, 
but  infhsing  warmth  and  color  into  them ;  by  copiousness  of  infor- 
Tnationj — not  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  up  every  thing  for  himself, 
but  referring  him  to  the  best  sources  for  the  facts,  reasonings,  and 
hints  which  he  may  wish;  and  hy  persevering  patience  of  toily — not 
hastily  skimming  here  and  there  and  hurrying  the  task  off,  but 
searching  and  re-searching  in  every  available  direction,  examining 
and  re-examining  each  mooted  point,  by  the  devotion  of  twelve 
years  of  anxious  labor.  How  far  my  efforts  in  these  particulars 
have  been  successful  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the  multiplication  of 
foot-notes,  I  have  inserted  many  authorities  incidentally  in  the 
text  itself,  and  have  omitted  all  except  such  as  I  thought  would 
oe  desired  by  the  reader.  Every  scholar  know*8  how  easy  it 
ts  to  increase  the  number  of  references  almost  indefinitely,  and 
also  how  deceptive  such  an  ostensible  evidence  of  wide  reading 
may  be.  • 

When  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  nearly  completed,  and  I 
had  in  some  instances  made  more  references  than  may  now  seem 
needful,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  list  of  the  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
arranged  according  to  their  definite  topics  and  in  chronological 
order,  would  greatly  enrich  the  work  and  could  not  fail  often  to  be 
of  vast  service.  Accordingly,  upon  solicitation,  a  valued  friend — 
3Ir.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  varied  and 
accurate  scholarship — undertook  that  laborious  task  for  me ;  and 
he  has  accomplished  it  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  No  reader, 
however  learned,  but  may  find  much  important  information  in 
the  bibliographical  appendix  which  I  am  thus  enabled  to  add  to 
this  volume.  Every  student  who  henceforth  wishes  to  investi- 
gate any  branch  of  the  historical  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  life  in  general,  may  thank 
Mr.  Abbot  for  an  invaluable  aid. 

As  I  now  close  this  long  labor  and  send  forth  the  result,  the 
oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  which  fills  me  is  relieved  by  the 
consciousnefiB  that  I  have  herein  written  nothing  as  a  bigoted 
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partisan,  nothing  in  a  petty  spirit  of  opinionativeness,  but  have 
intended  every  thought  for  the  furtherance  of  truth,  the  honor 
of  God,  the  good  of  man. 

The  majestic  theme  of  our  immortality  allures  yet  baffles  us. 
No  fleshly  implement  of  logic  or  cunning  tact  of  brain  can  reach 
to  the  solution.  That  secret  lies  in  a  tissueless  realm  whereof  no 
nerve  can  report  beforehand.  We  must  wait  a  little.  Soon  wo 
shall  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  grasp  and  know.  Meanwhile, 
shall  we  not  bo  magnanimous  to  forgive  and  help,  diligent  to 
study  and  achieve,  trustful  and  content  to  abide  the  invisible 
issue  ?  In  some  happier  age,  when  the  human  race  shall  have 
forgotten,  in  pfhilanthropic  ministries  and  spiritual  worship,  the 
bigotries  and  dissensions  of  sentiment  and  thought,  they  may 
Recover,  in  its  all-embracing  unity,  that  garment  of  truth  which 
God  made  originally  "  seamless  as  the  firmament/'  now  for  so 
long  a  time  torn  in  shreds  by  hating  schismatics.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  learn  that  a  loving  pity,  a  filial  faith,  a  patient  modesty,  best 
become  us  and^t  our  state?  The  pedantic  sciolist,  prating  of 
his  clear  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  life,  is  as  far  from  feeling 
the  truth  of  the  case  as  an  ape,  seated  on  the  starry  summit  of 
the  dome  of  night,  chaUering  with  glee  over  the  awful  prospect 
of  infinitude.  What  ordinary  tongue  shall  dare  to  vociferate 
egotistic  dogmatisms  where  an  inspired  apostle  whispers,  with 
reverential  reserve,  "We  see  through  a  glass  darkly" ?  There 
are  three  things,  said  an  old  monkish  chronicler,  which  often 
make  me  sad.  First,  that  I  know  I  must  die;  second,  that  I  know 
not  when;  third,  that  I  am  ignorant  where  I  shall  then  be. 

''  Est  primum  duram  quod  soio  me  moritnnim : 
Secandum,  timco  quia  hoc  nescio  qaando : 
Hino  tertium,  flebo  quod  nesoio  ubi  manebo." 

Man  is  the  lonely  and  sublime  Columbus  of  the  creation, 
who,  wandering  on  this  cloudy  strand  of  time,  sees  drifted  waifs 
and  strange  portents  borne  far  from  an  unknown  somewhere, 
causing  him  to  believe  in  another  world.  Comes  not  death  as  a 
means  to  bear  him  thither?  Accordingly  as  hope  rests  in  heaven, 
fear  shudders  at  hell,  or  doubt  faces  the  dark  transition,  the  future 
life  is  a  sweet  reliance,  a  terrible  certainty,  or  a  pathetic  perhaps. 
But  living  in  the  present  in  the  humble  and  loving  discharge  of 
its  duties,  our  souls  harmonized  with  its  conditions  though  aspiring 
beyond  them,  why  should  we  ever  despair  or  be  troubled  over- 
much ?  Have  we  not  eternity  in  our  thought^  infinitude  in  our 
view,  and  God  for  our  guide? 
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PART  FIRST. 

HISTORICAL ''AND  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTORT 

VIEWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

TEnBORISS   or  THK   SOUL's   ORIGIN. 


PAVsoro,  in  a  thoughtful  hour,  on  that  mount  of  observation  whence 
the  whole  prospect  of  life  la  visible,  what  a  solemn  vision  greets  us  I  We 
see  the  vast  procession  of  existence  flitting  across  Uie  landscape,  from 
the  shrouded  ocean  of  birth,  over  the  illuminated  <>ontinent  of  ex- 
perience, to  the  shrouded  ocean  of  death.  Who  can  linger  there  and 
listen,  unmoved,  to  the  sublime  lament  of  things  that  die?  Although 
the  great  exhibition  below  endures,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  changes,  and  the 
spectators  shift  as  often.  Each  rank  of  the  host,  as  it  advances  from  the 
mists  of  its  commencing  career,  wean  a  smile  caught  from  the  morning 
light  of  hope,  but,  as  it  draws  near  to  the  flital  bourne,  takes  on  a 
mournful  cast  from  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  realm.  The  places  we 
occupy  were  not  vacant  before  we  came,  and  will  .not  be  deserted  when 
we  go,  but  are  forever  filling  and  emptying  afresh. 

**Btfll  to  erery  dxmnght  of  Tital  breath 

Rensw'd  tkrooghont  tbe  bounds  of  Murth  and  oeean. 
The  BMUnoholy  gates  of  death 
Respond  with  sympathetic  motion.** 

We  appear, — there  is  a  short  flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  a  bright  glimmer 
of  smiles  and  tears, — and  we  are  gone.  But  whence  did  wo  come?  And 
whither  do  we  go?    Oan  human  thought  divine  the  answer? 

It  adds  no  little  solemnity  and  pathos  to  these  reflections  to  remember 
that  every  considerate  person  in  the  unnumbered  successions  that  have 
preceded  us,  has,  in  his  turn,  confronted  the  same  facts,  engaged  in  the 
same  inquiry,  and  been  swept  from  his  attempts  at  a  theoretic  solution 
of  the  problem  into  the  real  solution  itself,  while  the  constant  refrain  in 
the  song  of  existence  sounded  behind  him,  ''One  generation  passeth 
dray,  and  another  generation  cometh ;  but  the  earth  abideth  forever/' 
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The  evanescent  phenomena,  the  tragic  plot  and  scenery  of  human  birth, 
action,  and  death,  conceived  on  the  scale  of  reality,  clothed  in' 

**The  sober  coloring  taken  from  an  eye 
That  bath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality/' 

and  viewed  in  a  susceptible  spirit,  are,  indeed,  overwhelmingly  impressive. 
They  invoke  the  intellect  to  its  most  piercing  thoughts.  They  swell  the 
heart  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  eniotion.  They  bring  us  upon  the 
bended  knees  of  wonder  and  prayer. 

**  Between  two  worlds  life  borers,  like  a  star 
Twixt  night  and  mom  npon  the  horiaon's  ^^tgb. 
How  litUe  do  we  know  that  which  we  are! 
Howless  what  wemay  be!    The  eternal  rarge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  alar 
Oor  bubbles :  as  the  old  borst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages :  while  the  graves 
Of  empires  heave  bnt  like  some  passing  waves." 

Widely  regarding  the  history  of  human  life  from  the  beginning,  what 
a  visionary  spectacle  it  is  I  How  miraculously  permanent  in  the  whole  I 
how  sorrowfully  ephemeral  in  the  parts!  What  pathetic  sentiments  it 
awakens  1    Amidst  what  awful  mysteries  it  hangs  I 

'  The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  has  been  copiously  discussed 
by  hundreds  of  philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets,  from  Yyasa  to  Des 
Cartes,  from  Galen  to  Ennemoser,  from  Orpheus  to  Henry  More,  from 
Aristotle  to  Frohschammer.  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  teemed  with  works  treating  of  this  question  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  chapter  will  present  a  sketch  of  these  various 
speculations  concerning  the  commencement  and  fortunes  of  man  ere  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

The  first  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  of  emanation. 
This  is  the  analogical  theory,  constructed  from  the  results  of  sensible 
observation.  There  is,  it  says,  one  infinite  Being,  and  all  finite  spirits 
are  portions  of  his  substance,  existing  a  while  as  separate  individuals, 
and  then  reassimilated  into  the  general  soul.  This  form  of  faith,  assert- 
ing the  efflux  of  all  subordinate  existence  out  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  an  intuitive  idea.  It  is  spontaneously  sug- 
gested whenever  man  confronts  the  phenomena  of  creation  with  ro- 
flective  observation,  and  ponders  the  eternal  round  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  all  over  the  world ;  from  the 
ancient  Hindu  metaphysics  whose  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the 
necessary  life  of  God  is  one  constant  process  of  radiation  and  resorption, 
"letting  out  and  drawing  in,"  to.  that  modem  English  poetry  which 
apostrophizes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as 

''A  silver  stream 
Breaking  with  langfater  from  the  lake  Divine 
Whence  all  things  flow." 

The  conception  that  souls  are  emanations  from  Gkxl  is  the  most  obvious 
iray  of  accounting  for  the  prominent  facts  that  salute  our  inquiries.    It 
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plaui^blj  answers  some  natural  questions,  and  boldly  eludes  others.     For 
instance,  to  the  early  student  demanding  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
distinctions  between  mind  and  body,  it  says,  the  one  belongs  to  the 
system  of  passive  matter,  the  other  comes  from  the  living  Fashioner  of 
the  Universe.    Again :  this  theory  relieves  us  from  the  burden  that  per- 
plexes the  finite  mind  when  it  seeks  to  understand  how  the  course  of 
nature,  the  succession  of  lives,  can  be  absolutely  eternal  without  involving 
an  alternating  or  circular  movement.    The  doctrine  of  emanation  has, 
moreover,  been  supported  by  the  supposed  analytic  similarity  of  the  soul 
to  God.     Its  freedom,  consciousness,  intelligence,  love,  correspond  with 
what  we  regar^  as  the  attributes  and  essence  of  Deity.    The  inference, 
however  unsound,  is  immediate,  that  souls  are  consubstantial  with  God, 
dissevered  fragments  of  Him,  sent  into  bodies.     But,  in  actual  effect,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  this  view  has  probably  been  the  variety  of 
analogies  and  images  under  which  it  admits  of  presentation.      The 
annual  developments  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
drops  taken  from  a  fountain  and  retaining  its  properties  in  their  removal, 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  distinct  breaths,  the  soil  into  individual 
atoms,  the  utterance  of  a  tone  gradually  dying  away  in  reverberated 
echoes,  the  radiation  of  beams  from  a  central  light,  the  exhalation  of 
particles  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,  the  evolution  of  numbers  out  of 
an  original  unity, — these  are  among  the  illustrations  by  which  an  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  has  supported  the  notion  of  the  emanation  of  souls 
from  God.     That  "something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing"  is  an  axiom 
resting  on  the  ground  of  our  rational  instincts.    And  seeing  all  things 
vrithin  our  comprehension  held  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one 
thing  always  evolving  from  another,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  Grod 
is  the  aboriginal  reservoir  of  being  from  which  all  the  rills  of  finite  ex- 
istence are  emitted. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  current  objections  are  these  two.  First,  the 
analogies  adduced  are  not  applicable.  The  things  of  spirit  and  those 
of  matter  have  two  distinct  sets  of  predicates  and  categories.  It  is,  for 
example,  wholly  illogical  to  argue  that  because  the  circuit  of  the  waters 
is  from  the  sea,  through  the  clouds,  over  the  land,  back  to  the  sea  again, 
therefore  the  derivation  and  course  of  souls  from  Gtod,  through  life,  back 
to  God,  must  be  similar.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection  with  the 
ioul  that  baffle  the  most  lynx-eyed  investigation,  and  on  which  no 
known  facts  of  the  physical  world  can  throw  light.  Secondly,  the 
scheme  of  emanation  depends  on  a  vulgar  error,  belonging  to  the  in- 
fancy of  philosophic  thought,  and  inconsistent  with  some  necessary 
truths.  It  implies  that  God  is  separable  into  parts,  and  therefore  both 
corporeal  and  finite.  Divisible  substance  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
predicates  of  Deity, — ^namely,  immateriality  and  infinityt  Before  the 
oonception  of  the  illimitable,  spiritual  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the 
emanation  of  souls  from  Him  fiades  away,  as  the  mere  figment  of  a 
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dreaming  mind  brooding  over  the  suggeetionB  of  phenomena  and  appa- 
rent correspondences. 

The  second  ezpl&nation  of  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  which  says  they 
oome  from  a  prevUms  existence.  This  is  the  theory  of  imagination,  framed 
in  the  free  and  seductive  realm  of  poetic  thought.  It  is  evident  that 
this  idea  does  not  propose  any  solution  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the 
soul,  but  only  offers  to  account  for  its  appearance  on  earth.  The  pre- 
existence  gf  souls  has  been  most  widely  affirmed.  Nearly  the  whole 
world  of  Oriental  thinkers  have  always  taught  it.  Many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  held  it.  No  small  proportion  of  the  early  Church  Fathers 
believed  it.'  And  it  is  not  without  able  advocates  among  the  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  our  own  age.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this 
doctrine;  one  asserting  an  ascent  of  souls  from  a  previous  existence 
below  the  rank  of  man,  the  other  a  descent  of  souls  from  a  higher  sphere. 
G^eration  is  the  true  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  souls  are  ever  ascending 
or  descending.  The  former  statement  is  virtually  that  of  the  modem 
theory  of  development,  which  argues  that  the  souls  known  to  us,  ob- 
taining their  first  organic  being  out  of  the  ground-life  of  nature,  have 
climbed  up  through  a  graduated  series  of  births,  from  the  merest  element- 
ary existence,  to  the  plane  of  human  nature.  A  gifted  author.  Dr. 
Hedge,  has  said  concerning  pre-existence  in  these  two  methods  of  con- 
ceiving it,  writing  in  a  half-humorous,  half-serious,  vein,  ''It  is  to  be 
considered  as  expressing  rather  an  exceptional  than  a  universal  fact.  If 
here  and  there  some  pure  liver,  or  noble  doer,  or  prophet-voice,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  revenarU  who,  moved  with  pity  for  human  kind,  and 
charged  with  celestial  ministries,  has  condescended  to 

'Soil  his  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
WiUi  the  rank  vapor*  of  thli  Bin-worn  monld,' 

or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'superfluity  of  naughtiness'  displayed  by 
some  abnormal  felon  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  visit  from 
the  Pit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  we  submit,  are  much  too  green 
for  any  plausible  assumption  of  a  foregone  training  in  good  or  evil.  This 
planet  is  not  their  missionary  station,  nor  their  Botany  Bay,  but  their 
native  soil.  Or,  if  we  suppose  they  pre-existed  at  all,  we  must  rather 
believe  they  pre-existed  as  brutes,  and  have  travelled  into  humanity  by 
the  fish-fowl-quadruped  road  with  a  good  deal  of  the  habitudes  and  dust 
of  that  tramp  still  sticking  to  them.''  The  theory  of  development, 
deriving  human  souls  by  an  ascension  from  the  lower  stages  of  rudiment- 
ary being,  considered  as  a  fancifril  hypothesis  or  speculative  toy,  is  in- 
teresting, and  not  destitute  of  plausible  aspects.  But,  when  investigated 
as  a  severe  thesis,  it  is  found  devoid  of  proof.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  science  reject  it,  declaring  that, 
though  there  ^  a  development  of  progress  in  the  plan  of  nature,  from 

•K«il^Ofawala;  I>»rr»«zirtratiaAnl]DiniB.  BMWMbn,  Hlit  da  ]laDttMiHiM»  Ub.  ▼&  cap.  Ir, 
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thA  Biore  general  to  the  more  specific,  yet  there  is  no  advance  {)rofm  one 
tjjpe  or  race  to  another,  no  hint  that  the  same  individual  ever  crosses  the 
guided  boundaries  oi  genua  from  one  rank  and  kingdom  to  another. 
Whatever  progress  there  may  be  in  the  upward  process  of  natural  crea- 
tkm  or  the  stages  of  life,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  life-powers  of  insects 
ind  brutes  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and, 'in  successive 
cronings  of  the  death-gulf,  ascend  to  humanity,  is  a  bare  assumption. 
It  befits  the  delirious  lips  of  Beddoes,  who  says, — 

**  Had  I  been  born  •  lbiir>]eg^d  ehild,  metbinki 
I  might  have  Ibiind  the  tteiw  from  dog  to  man 
And  crvpt  Into  his  natnre.    Are  there  not 
TboM  that  lUl  down  oat  of  hvaanily 
Into  the  itory  where  Uie  iinir>l^gg'd  dweUt" 

The  doctrine  that  souls  have  descended  from  an  anterior  life  on  high 
msf  be  exhibited  in  three  forms,  each  animated  by  a  different  inotive. 
The  first  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  Manichean  teachers,  that  spirits  were 
embodied  by  a  hostile  violence  and  cunning,  the  force  and  fraud  of  the 
i^xvtatized  Devil.  Adam  and  Eve  were  angels  sent  to  observe  the  doings 
of  Ladfer,  the  rebel  king  of  matter.  He  seized  these  heavenly  spies  and 
encised  them  in  fleshly  prisons.  And  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  per- 
miD^t  union  of  these  celestial  natures  with  matter,  he  contrived  that 
their  race  should  be  propagated  by  the  sexes.  Whenever  by  the  pro- 
crefttive  act  the  germ-body  is  prepared,  a  fiend  hies  from  bale,  or  an 
iDgd  stoops  from  bliss,  or  a  demon  darts  from  his  hovering  in  the  air,  to 
iahsbit  and  rule  his  growing  clay-house  for  a  term  of  earthly  life.  The 
spasm  of  impregnation  thrills  in  fatal  summons  to  hell  or  heaven,  and  re- 
sisUeesly  drags  a  spirit  into  the  appointed  receptacle.  Shakspeare, 
whose  genius  seems  to  have  touched  every  shape  of  thought  with  adorn- 
ing phrase,  makes  Juliet,  distracted  with  the  momentary  fancy  that 
Borneo  is  a  murderous  villain,  cry! — 

**  0  Nature  1  what  hadet  thon  to  do  in  hell 
When  thon  didit  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradlee  of  rach  eweet  flesh?'* 

The  second  method  of  explaining  the  descent  of  souls  into  this  life  is 
hy  the  supposition  that  the  stable  bliss,  the  uncontrasted  peace  and 
sameness,  of  the  heavenly  experience,  at  last  wearies  the  people  of  Parap 
dise,  until  they  seek  relief  in  a  fall.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  heaven 
cloys,  the  utter  routine  and  safety  tire,  the  salient  spirits,  till  they  long 
for  the  edge  and  hazard  of  earthly  exposure,  and  wander  down  to  dwell 
in  fleshly  bodies  and  breast  the  tempest  of  sin,  strife,  and  sorrow,  so  as 
lo  give  a  fresh  charm  once  more  to  the  repose  and  exempted  joys  of  the 
eeketial  realm.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  of  recurring  lives  below  and 
above,  novelty  and  change  with  larger  experience  and  more  vivid  con- 
trntment  are  secured,  the  tedium  and  satiety  of  fixed  happiness  and 
ptotection  are  modified  by  the  relishing  opposition  of  varied  trials 
«f  bardahip  and  pain,  the  insufferable  monotony  of  immortality  broken 
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up  and  interpolated  by  epochs  of  surprise  and  tingling  dangers  of  pro* 
bation. 

<*lfortalf,  behold  I  the  very  angds  quit 
Their  nwniioos  nnsnaoeptible  of  change^ 
Amid  your  daageroiu  bowers  to  dt 
And  through  your  abarp  TidnitQdee  to  rangel" 

Thus  round  and  round  we  run  through  an  eternity  of  lives  and  deaths. 
Surfeited  with  the  unqualified  pleasures  of  heaven,  we  "  straggle  down  to 
this  terrene  nativity."  When,  amid  the  sour  exposures  and  cruel  storms 
of  the  world,  we  have  renewed  our  appetite  for  the  divine  ambrosia  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  we  forsake  the  body  and  ascend  to  heaven;  this 
constant  recurrence  illustrating  the  great  truths,  that  alternation  is  the 
law  of  destiny,  and  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

But  the  most  common  derivation  of  the  present  from  a  previous  life  Is 
thai  which  explains  the  descent  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  In  that  earlier 
and  loftier  state,  souls  abused  their  freedom,  and  were  doomed  to  expiate 
their  offencee  by  a  banished,  imprisoned,  and  burdensome  life  on  the 
earth.  "The  soul,"  Plutarch  writes,  "has  removed,  not  from  Athens  to 
Sardis,  or  from  Corinth  to  Lemnos,  but  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  here, 
ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  this  new  and  strange  place,  she  hangs  her  head 
like  a  decaying  plant."  Hundreds  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  might 
easily  be  cited  from  as  many  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  this  fall  of 
souls  from  their  original  estate  was  represented  as  a  simultaneous  event: 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  army,  under  an  apostate  leader,  having  rebelled, 
were  defeated,  and  sentenced  to  a  chained  bodily  life.  Our  whole  race 
were  transported  at  once  from  their  native  shores  in  the  sky  to  the  con* 
vict-land  of  this  world.  Sometimes  the  descent  was  attributed  to  the 
fresh  fault  of  each  individual,  and  was  thought  to  be  constantly  happen- 
ing. A  soul  tainted  with  impure  desire,  drawn  downwards  by  corrupt 
material  gravitation,  hovering  over  tHe  fumes  of  matter,  inhaling  the 
effluvia  of  vice,  grew  infected  with  carnal  longings  and  contagions, 
became  fouled  and  clogged  with  gross  vapors  and  steams,  and  finally 
fell  into,  a  body  and  pursued  the  life  fitted  to  it  below.  A  clear  human 
child  is  a  shining  seraph  from  heaven  sunk  thus  low.  Men  are  degraded 
cherubim. 

**  Oar  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  fbrgetting : 

The  soul  that  rises  with  as,  oar  life's  star, 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting. 

And  oometh  from  alar." 
I 

The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  merely  removes  the  mystery 
one  stage  further  back,  and  there  leaves  the  problem  of  our  origin  as 
hopelessly  obscure  as  before.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  open  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  scientific  basis.  The  explanation  of  its 
wide  prevalence  as  a  belief  is  iurnished  by  two  considerations.  First, 
there  were  old  authoritative  sages  and  poets  who  loved  to  speculate  and 
dream,  and  who  published  their  speculations  and  dreams  to  reign  over 
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the  subject  fancies  of  credulous  mankind.    Secondly,  the  conception  was 
intriiwically  harmonious,  and  bore  a  charm  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
tnd  the  heart.     The  fragmentary  visions,  broken  snatches,  mystic  strains, 
incongruous  thoughts,  fading  gleams,  with  which  imperfect  recollection 
comes  laden  from  our  childish  years  and  our  nightly  dreams,  are  referred 
by  8elf-pleasing  fancy  to  some  earlier  and  nobler  existence.     We  solve 
the  mysteries  of  experience  by  calling  them  the  veiled  vestiges  of  a 
bright  life  departed,  pathetic  waifs  drifted  to  these  intellectual  shores 
over  the  surge  of  feeling  from  the  wrecked  orb  of  an  anterior  exbtence. 
It  gratifies  our  pride  to  think  the  soul  **  a  star-travelled  stranger,"  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  h&s  passingly  alighted  on  this  globe  hi  his  eternal 
wanderings.   The  gorgeous  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty  here  vouchsafed 
to  genius,  the  wondrous  strains  of  feeling  that  haunt  the  soul  in  tender 
hours,  are  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  prerogatives  wo  et\joyed  in  those 
eons  when  we  trod  the  planets  that  sail  around  the  upper  world  of  the 
gods.    That  ennui  or  plaintive  sadness  which  in  all  life's  deep  and  lone- 
some hours  seems  native  to  our  hearts,  what  is  it  but  the  nostalgia  of 
the  soul  remembering  and  pining  after  its  distant  home  ?    Vague  and 
forlorn  airs  come  floating  into  our  consciousness,  as  from  an  infinitely 
remote  clime,  freighted  with  a  luxury  of  depressing,  melancholy. 

**  Ah  I  not  the  neetaroot  poppy  loven  nae, 
Not  daily  Ubor*s  dull  Lethean  spring, 
ObliTion  in  loet  angels  can  inAase 
Of  the  soil'd  glory  and  the  trailing  wing." 

How  attractive  all  this  must  be  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  how  fascinating 
to  their  retrospective  and  aspiring  reveries,  it  should  be  needless  to  repeat. 
How  baseless  it  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  demanding  sober  belief,  it 
should  be  equally  superfluous  to  illustrate  further. 

The  third  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  is 
that  it  is  directly  created  by  the  voluntary  power  of  God.  This  is  the 
theory  of  faith,  instinctively  shrinking  from  the  diflSculty  of  the  problem 
on  its  scientific  grounds,  and  evading  it  by  a  wholesale  reference  to  Deity. 
Some  writers  have  held  that  all  souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  fiat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  laid  up  in  a  secret  repository,  whence 
they  are  drawn  as  occasion  calls.  The  Talmudists  say,  ''All  souls  were 
made  during  the  six  days  of  creation  ;  and  therefore  generation  is  not  by 
traduction,  but  by  infusion  of  a  soul  into  body.''  Others  maintain  that 
this  production  of  souls  was  not  confined  to  any  past  period,  but  is  con- 
tinued still,  a  new  soul  being  freshly  created  for  every  birth.  Whenever 
certain  conditions  meet, — 

''Then  Ood  tmitei  his  hands  together. 
And  strikes  out  a  soul  as  a  spark. 
Into  the  organised  glory  of  things. 
From  the  deeps  of  the  dark." 

This  ia  the  view  asserted  by  Vincentius  Victor  in  opposition  to  the 
dogmatism  of  Tertullian  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  doubts  of  Augustine 
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on  the  other.*  It  is  oalled  the  theory  of  Insufllation,  because  it  affirms 
that  God  immediately  breathes  a  soul  into  each  new  being :  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  read  that  "God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul."  The  doctrine  drawn 
from  this  Mosaic  text^  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  substance,  a  breath  of 
God,  miraculously  breathed  by  Him  into  every  creature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  often  reappears,  and  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  psychological  opinions.  It  corresponds  with  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  made  a  human 
image  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  then,  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven, 
to  have  animated  i|;  with  a  living  soul.  So  man,  ae  to  his  body,  is  made 
of  earthly  clay;  but  the  Promethean  spark  that  forms  his  soul  is  the 
fresh  breath  of  God.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  real  ground  and 
essence  of  this  theory,  only  to  its  form  and  accompaniments.  It  is  purely 
anthropomorphitic ;  it  conceives  God  as  working,  after  the  manner  of  a 
man,  intermittently,  arbitrarily.  It  insulates  the  origination  of  souls 
from  the  fixed  course  of  nature,  severs  it  from  all  connection  with  that 
'  Qommon  process  of  organic  life  which  weaves  its  inscrutable  web  through 
the  universe,  that  system  of  laws  which  expresses  the  unchanging  will 
of  God,  and  which  constitutes  the  order  by  whose  solemn  logic  alone  He 
aXsts.  The  objection  to  this  view  is,  in  a  word,  that  it  limits  the  creative 
action  of  God  to  human  souls.  We  suppose  that  He  creates  our  bodies 
as  well ;  that  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  our  souls.  The  opponents  of  the 
oreation-theory,  who  strenuously  fought  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it  the  fanciful  objection  that  **  it  puts 
Gk)d  to  an  invenust  employment  scarce  consistent  with  his  verecundioua 
holiness ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  whenever  the  lascivious,  consent  to  unclean- 
ness  and  are  pleased  to  join  in  unlawful  mixture,  God  is  forced  to  stand 
a  spectator  of  their  vile  impurities,  stooping  from  his  throne  to  attend 
their  bestial  practices,  and  raining  down  showers  of  souls  to  animate 
the  emissions  of  their  concupiscence.' '' 

A  fourth  reply  to  the  inquiry  before  us  is  furnished  in  Tertullian's 
famous  doctrine  of  Traduction,  the  essential  import  of  which  is  that  all 
human  souls  have  been  transmittedy  or  brought  over,  from  the  soul  of 
Adam.  This  is  the  theological  theory:  for  it  arose  from  an  exigency  in 
the  dogmatic  system  generally  held  by  the  patristic  Church.  The  uni- 
versal depravity  of  human  nature,  the  inherited  corruption  of  the  whole 
race,  was  a  fundamental  point  of  belief.  But  how  reconcile  this  propo- 
sition with  the  conception,  entertained  by  many,  that  each  new-bom 
soul  is  a  fresh  creation  from  the  "  substance,"  "  spirit,"  or  "  breath"  of 
Qtod  ?  Augustine  writes  to  Jerome,  asking  him  to  solve  this  question.^ 
Tertullian,  whose  fervid  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  materialistie 
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BOtions,  unhesitatingly  cut  this  GK>rdian  knot  by  asserting  that  our  first 
parent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind,  so  that 
rinfalneas  and  souls  Were  propagated  together.*  Thus  the  perplexing 
query,  *'  how  souls  are  held  in  the  chain  of  original  sin/'  was  answered. 
As  Neander  says,  illustrating  TertuUian's  view,  "The  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  Idl  human  souls:  all  the  varieties  of  in- 
dividual human  nature  are  but  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  sub* 
itance."  In  the  light  of  such  a  thought,  we  can  see  how  Nature  mightv 
when  solitary  Adam  lived,  fulfil  Lear's  wild  coz^'uration,  and 

**  An  the  germens  spiU 
M  onet  thmt  make  ingrsteftil  muL"  , 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  written,  "  The  Lord  drew 
forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam."  The  com- 
mentators say  that  God  passed  his  hand  down  Adam's  back,  and  extracted 
all  the  generations  which  should  come  jnto  the  world  until  the  resurrec- 
tion. Assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  endued  with  under- 
standing, they  confessed  their  dependence  on  God,  and  were  then  caused 
to  return  into  the  loins  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  is  one  of  the  ^ost 
curious  doctrines  within  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  history.  It 
implies  the  strict  corporeality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  fine 
must  be  its  attenuation  when  it  has  been  difiused  into  countless  thou- 
sands of  millions !     Der  Urkeim  theilt  sick  ins  Unendliche. 

**  What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom?** 

The  whole  thought  is  absurd.  It  was  not  reached  by  an  induction  of 
facts,  a  study  of  phenomena,  or  any  fair  process  of  reasoning,  but  was 
arbitrarily  created  to  rescue  a  dogma  from  otherwise  inevitable  rejection. 
It  was  the  desperate  clutch  of  a  heady  theologian  reeling  in  a  vortex  of 
hostile  argument,  and  ready  to  seize  any  fancy,  however  artificial,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  under  the  ruins  of  his  system.  Henry  Woolner 
published  in  London,  in  1655,  a  book  called  "  Extraction  of  Soul :  a  sober 
and  judicious  inquiry  to  prove  that  souls  are  propagated;  because,  if  they 
are  created,  original  sin  is  impossible." 

The  theological  dogma  of  traduction  has  been  presented  in  two  forms. 
First,  it  is  declared  that  all  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul ;  a  view  that  logically  implies  an  ultimate  attenuating 
difiusion,  ridiculously  absurd.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  "  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  corrupted  all  the  vital  fluids  of  Eve ;  and  this  corruption 
carried  vicious  and  chaotic  consequences  into  her  ova,  in  which  lay  the 
Boals  of  all  her  posterity,  with  infinitely  little  bodies,  already  existing."* 
This  form  is  as  incredible  as  the  other;  for  it  equally  implies  a  limitless 
distribution  of  souls  from  a  limited  deposit.  As  Whewell  says,  "This 
successive  inclusion  of  germs  (Einschachtelungs-Theorie)  implies  that 
each  aoul  contains  an  infinite  number  of  germs. "^      It  necessarily  ex- 
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dudes  the  formation  of  new  spiritual  substance :  else  original  transmitted 
sin  is  excluded.  The  doctrine  finds  no  parallelism  anywhere  else  in 
nature.  Who,  no  matter  how  wedded  to  the  theology  of  original  sin 
and  transmitted  death,  would  venture  to  stretch  the  same  thesis  over 
the  animal  races,  and  affirm  that  the  dynamic  principles,  or  animating 
souls,  of  all  serpents,  eagles,  and  lions,  were  once  compressed  in  the  first 
patriarchal  serpent,  eagle,  or  lion  ?  That  the  whole  formative  power  of 
all  the  simultaneous  members  of  our  race  was  concentrated  in  the  first 
cell-germ  of  our  original  progenitor,  is  a  scientific  impossibility  and  in- 
credibleness.  The  fatal  sophistry  in  the  traducian  account  of  the  trans- 
mission of  souls  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  The  germs 
of  all  the  apple-trees  now  in  existence  did  not  lie  in  the  first  apple-seed. 
All  the  apple-trees  now  existing  were  not  derived  by  literal  development 
out  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  first  apple-seed.  No:  but  the  truth  is 
this.  There  was  a  power  in  the  first  apple-seed  to  secure  certain  con- 
ditions; that  is,  to  organize  a  certain  status  in  which  the  plastic  vegetative 
life  of  nature  would  posit  new  and  similar  powers  and  materials.  So  not 
all  so^ils  were  latent  in  Adam's,  but  only  an  organizing  power  to  secure 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Divine  Will  that  first  began,  would,  in 
accordance  with  His  creative  plan,  forever  continue,  His  spirit-creation. 
The  distinction  of  this  statement  from  that  of  traduction  is  the  differ* 
ence  between  evolution  from  one  original  germ  or  stock  and  actual  pro* 
duction  of  new  beings.  Its  distinction  from  the  third  theory — the  theory 
of  immediate  creation — ^is  the  difierence  between  an  intermittent  inter* 
position  of  arbitrary  acts  and  the  continuous  working  of  a  plan  accord- 
ing to  laws  scientifically  traceable. 

There  is  another  solution  to  the  question  of  the  souPs  origin,  which 
has  been  propounded  by  some  philosophers  and  may  be  called  the  specit- 
ladve  theory.  Its  statement  is  that  the  germs  of*  souls  were  created 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  and  were 
copiously  sown  abroad  through  all  nature,  waiting  there  to  be  successively 
taken  up  and  furnished  with  the  conditions  of  development.*  These 
latent  seeds  of  souls,  swarming  in  all  places,  are  drawn  in  with  the  first 
breath  or  imbibed  with  the  earliest  nourishment  of  the  new-born  child 
into  the  already-constructed  body  which  before  has  only  a  vegetative 
life.  The  Germans  call  this  representation  panspermis^us,  or  the  dissemi- 
nation-theory. Leibnitz,  in  his  celebrated  monadology,  carries  the  same 
view  a  great  deal  further.  He  conceives  the  whole  created  universe, 
visible  and  invisible,  to  consist  of  monads,  which  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  but  metaphysical  points  of  power.  These  monads  are  all  souls. 
They  are  produced  by  what  he  calls  /ulguraHons  of  God.  The  distinction 
between  fulguration  and  emanation  is  this:  in  the  latter  case  the  proces- 
sion is  historically  defined  and  complete ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  moment- 
uneous.    The  monads  are  radiated  from  the  Divine  Will,  forth  through 


■  Ploocquet,  De  Origine  atqne  Qcnerationo  Animae  Utmutiue  ex  Principiis  Mooadolocjids  stabOite. 
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the  creation,  by  the  constant  flashes  of  His  volition.    All  nature  is  com- 
posed of  them,  and  nothing  is  depopulated  and  dead.     Their  naked 
being  is  force,  and  their  indestructible  predicates  are  perception,  desire, 
tendency  to  develop.    While  they  lie  dormant,  their  potential  capacities 
til  inwrapped,  they  constitute  what  we  entitle  matter.     When,  by  the 
rising  stir  of  their  inherent  longing,  they  leave  their  passive  state  and 
reach    a    condition  of  ol>scure    consciousness,   they  become    animals. 
Finally,  they  so  &r  unwind  their  bonds  and  evolve  their  facultative  po- 
tencies as  to  attain  the  rank  of  rational  minds  in  the  grade  of  humanity. 
Generation  is  merely  the  method  by  which  the  aspiring  monad  lays  the 
organic  basis  for  the  grouped  building  of  its  body.     Man  is  a  living  union 
of  monads,  one  regent-monad   presiding  over  the  whole  organization. 
That  king-monad  which  has  attained  to  full  apperception,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  perfect  consciousness,  is  the  immortal  human  soul.*    Any  labored 
attempt  to  refute  this  ingenious  doctrine  is  needless,  since  the  doctrine 
itself  is  but  the  developed  structure  of  a  speculative  conception  with  no 
valid  basis  of  observed  fact.     It  is  a  sheer  hypothesis,  spun  out  of  the 
self-fed  bowels  of  d  priori  assumption  and  metaphysic  fancy.     It  solves 
the  problems  only  by  changes  of  their  form,  leaving  the  mysteries  as 
numerous  and  deep  as  before.     It  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  piece  of 
latent  poetry,  the  evolution  and  architecture  of  which  well  display  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Leibnitz.      It  is  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  process 
of  thought  than  Aristotle's  Organon,  a  more  pure  and  daring  work  of 
imagination  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.     But  it  spurns  the  tests  of  ex- 
perimental science,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  only  among  the  splendid 
curiosities  of  philosophy ;  a  brilliant  and  plausible  theorem,  not  a  sober 
and  solid  induction. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  inquiry  before  us  will  complete  the 
list  It  is  what  we  may  properly  call  the  scientific  theory,  though  in  truth 
it  is  hardly  a  theory  at  all,  but  rather  a  careful  statement  of  the  observed 
facts,  and  a  modest  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the. cause  of  them. 
Those  occupying  this  position,  when  asked  what  is  the  origin  of  souls,  do 
not  pretend  to  unveil  the  final  secret,  but  simply  say,  everywhere  in  the 
world  of  life,  from  bottom  to  top,  there  is  an  organic  growth  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions.  This  is  what  is  styled  the  theory  of  epigcnesis, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  chief  physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Swam- 
merdam,  Malebranche,  even  Cuvier,  had  defended  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive inclusion ;  but  Wolf,  Blumenbach,  and  Von  Baer  established  in 

■ 

its  place  the  doctrine  of  epigcnesis  J''  Scrupulously  confining  themselves 
to  the  mass  of  collected  facts  and  the  course  of  scrutinized  phenomena, 
they  say  there  is  a  natural  production  of  new  living  beings  in  conformity 
to  certain  laws,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the  fixed  conditions  and 
sequences  of  this  production.    Here  they  humbly  stop,  acknowledging 


•  l<iltwitt«,  If  «iMdologi6.  10  Ennemoter,  niBtoriKh-paycbologiaohe  Untertochnngen  tlber 
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that  the  causal  root  of  power,  which  produces  aU  these  consequenoei^ 
is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Their  attitude  is  weU  represented  by  Swe* 
denborg  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  very  sul^ect,  '^Any  one  may 
form  guesses ;  but  let  no  son  of  earth  pretend  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  creation."" 

Let  us  notice  now  the  facts  submitted  to  us.  First,  at  the  base  of  the 
various  departments  of  nature,  we  see  a  mass  of  apparently  lifeless 
matter.  Out  of  this  crude  substratum  of  the  outward  world  we  observe 
a  vast  variety  of  organized  forms  produced  by  a  variously-named  but 
unknown  Power.  They  spring  hi  regular  methods,  in  determinate 
shapes,  exist  on  successive  stages  of  rank,  with  more  or  less  striking  de- 
marcations of  endowment,  and  finally  fall  back  again,  as  to  their  phymcal 
constituents,  into  the  inorganic  stuff  from  which  they  grew.  This  myste- 
rious  organizing  Power,  pushing  its  animate  and  builded  receptacles  up 
to  the  level  of  vegetation,  creates  the  world  of  plants. 

**  Erery  clod  tad»  a  itir  of  might, 

An  inatiiict  within  it  that  reaches  and  towen^ 
And,  grasping  blindly  abora  it  Cor  light, 
CUmba  to  a  tool  tn  graas  and  flowen." 

On  the  level  of  sensation,  where  the  obscure  rudiments  of  will,  under- 
standing, and  sentiment  commence,  this  life-giving  Power  creates  the 
world  of  animals.  And  so,  on  the  still  higher  level  of  reason  and  its 
concomitants,  it  creates  th^  world  of  men.  In  a  word,  the  great  general 
fact  is  that  an  unknown  Power— -call  it  what  we  may,  Nature,  Vital  Force, 
or  God — creates,  on  the  various  planes  of  its  exercise,  different  fiunilies 
of  organized  beings.  Secondly,  a  more  special  fact  is,  that  when  we  have 
overleaped  the  mystery  of  a  commencement,  every  being  yields  seed  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  wherefrom,  when  properly  conditioned,  its  species  is 
perpetuated.  How  much,  now,  does  this  second  fact  imply?  It  is  by 
adding  to  the  observed  phenomena  an  indefensible  h^ypothesis  that  the 
error  of  traduction  is  obtained.  We  observe  that  human  beings  are  be- 
gotten by  a  deposit  of  germs  through  the  generative  process.  To  affirm 
that  these  germs  are  transmitted  down  the  generations  from  the  original 
progenitor  of  each  race,  in  whom  they  all  existed  at  firsts  is  an  un- 
warranted assertion  and  involves  absurdities.  It  is  refuted  both  by 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire's  famous  experiments  on  eggs,  and  by  the  crossing 
of  species.^  In  opposition  to  this  theological  figment,  observation  and 
science  require  the  belief  that  each  being  is  endowed  independently  with 
a  germ-forming  power. 

Organic  hfe  requires  three  things:  a  fruitful  germ;  a  quickening  im- 
pulse; a  nourishing  medium.  Science  plainly  shows  us  that  this  primal 
nucleus  is  given,  in  the  human  species,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  a 
sperm-cell  with  those  of  a  germ-cell;  that  this  dynamic  start  is  imparted 

11  Tract  on  the  Origin  and  PropagatioB  of  the  Soul,  chap.  L 
^  Flourens,  Amount  of  Life  on  tba  Globe,  part  ii.  di.  iiL  aect.  iL 
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from  the  life-lbroe  of  the  parents;  and  that  this  feeding  enyironment  is 
fbmished  by  the  circle  <^  co-ordinated  relations.  That  the  formative 
power  of  the  new  organism  comes  from,  or  at  least  is  wholly  conditioned 
by,  the  parent  organism,  should  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  obvious 
oondusion,  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  militate.  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  comes  in  some  way  from  the  soul  pf  the  parent,  or  is  stamped 
by  it,  is  also  implied  by  the  normal  resemblance  of  children  to  parents, 
not  more  in  bodily  form  than  in  spiritual  idiosyncrasies.  This  fact  alone 
furnishes  the  proper  qualification  to  the  acute  and  significant  lines  of 
the  Flatoniiing  poet: — 

*<  WbenCire  who  tiainln  from  eoulB  new  muIb  to  bring, 
Tke  lUM  let  preste  the  Mume^bauBM  lit  hia  iliC 
And  iqaeeae  oat  dxopt  of  light,  or  strongly  wring 
The  rminbow  tm  it  die  his  handa,  well  prest.'' 

''That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh:  that  which  is  born  of  the 
qptrit  is  spirit.'^    As  the  body  of  the  child  is  the  derivative  of  a  germ 
elaborsted  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  the  soul  of  the  child  is  the 
deriyative  of  a  developing  impulse  of  power  imparted  from  the  soul  of 
the  parent.    And  as  the  body  is  sustained  by  absorbing  nutrition  from 
matter,  so  the  soul  is  sustained  by  assimilating  the  spiritual  substances  of 
the  invinble  kingdom.    The  most  ethereal  elements  must  combine  to 
nourish  that  consummate  plant  whose  blossom  is  man'^  mind.    This  repre- 
le&tation  is  not  materialism ;  for  spirit  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  and 
if  the  subject  of  different  predicates  from  matter,  though  equally  under 
a  constitution  of  laws.    Nor  does  this  view  pretend  to  explain  what  iB 
inherency  transcendent:  it  leaves  the  creation  of  the  soul  within  as  wide 
a  depth  and  margin  of  mystery  as  ever.    Neither  is  this  mode  of  ex- 
posing the  problem  atheistic.    It  refers  the  forms  of  life,  all  growths^  all 
eouls,  to  the  indefinable  Power  that  works  everywhere,  creates  each 
thing,  vivifies^  governs,  and  contains  the  universe.    And,  however  that 
Power  be  named,  is  it  not  God?    And  Uius  we  still  reverently  hold  that 
it  is  God's  own  hands 

**That  feadi  Umnigh  natore,  mooldhig  men.** 

The  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  India  were  fond  of  tracing  their 
genealogy  up  directly  to  their  deities,  and  were  proud  to  deem  that  in 
guarding  them  the  gods  stooped  to  watch  over  a  race  of  kings,  a  puissant 
and  immortal  stock, — 

**  Whoee  gloriee  itream'd  from  the  tame  dond-girt  fonnta 
Whence  their  own  dawn'd  upon  the  iniknt  world." 

After  all  the  researches  that  have  been  made,  we  yet  find  the 
secret  of  the  beginning  of  the  soul  shrouded  among  the  fathomless 
mysteri^  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  must  ascribe  our  birth  to  the 
Will  of  God  as  piously  as  it  was  done  in  the  eldest  mythical  epochs  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  frivolity  of  skepticism  and  the 
garish  light  of  science  abroad  in  this  modem  time,  there  are  still 
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Btricken  and  yearning  depths  of  wonder  and  Borrow  enough,  profound 
and  awful  shadows  of  night  and  fear  enough,  to  make  us  recognise,  in 
the  golden  joys  that  visit  us  rarely,  in  the  illimitable  visions  that  emanci- 
pate us  often,  in  the  unearthly  thoughts  and  dreams  that  ravish  our 
minds,  enigmatical  intimations  of  our  kinship  with  God,  prophecies  of 
a  super-earthly  destiny  whose  splendors  already  break  through  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  the  folds  of  flesh,  and  the  curtains  of  time  in  which 
our  spirits  here  sit  pavilioned.  Augustine  pointedly  observes,  "  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  origin  of  the  soul  remains  obscure,  if  only  its  redemption  be 
made  certain.""  Nbn  estpericulum  si  origo  anima  laieai,  dum  redemptio  elarecU. 
No  matter  how  humanity  originates,  if  its  object  be  to  produce  fruit, 
and  that  fruit  be  immortal  souls.  When  our  organism  has  perfected  ita 
intended  product,  willingly  will  we  let  the  decaying  body  return  into 
the  ground,  if  so  be  we  are  assured  that  the  ripened  spirit  is  borne  into 
the  heavenly  gamer. 

Let  us,  in  close,  reduce  the  problem  of  the  souVs  origin  to  its  last 
terms.  The  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  uniform.^  Action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  no  new  creation  of  force  is  possible :  only  its  direc- 
tions, deposits,  and  receptacles  may  bo  altered.  No  combination  of 
physical  processes  can  produce  a  previously  non-existent  subject:  it  can 
only  initiate  the  modification,  development,  assimilation,  of  realities 
already  in  being.  Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.  The  quicken- 
ing formation  of  a  man,  therefore,  implies  the  existence,  first,  of  a  material 
germ,  the  basb  of  the  body ;  secondly,  of  a  power  to  impart  to  that  germ 
a  dynamic  impulse, — ^in  other  words,  to  deposit  in  it  a  spirit-atom,  or 
monad  of  life-force.  Now,  the  fresh  body  is  originally  a  detached  pro- 
duct of  the  parent  body,  as  an  apple  is  the  detached  product  of  a  tree. 
So  the  fresh  soul  is  a  transmitted  force  imparted  by  the  parent  soul, 
either  directly  from  itself,  or  else  conditioned  by  it  and  drawn  from  the 
ground-life  of  nature,  the  creative  power  of  God.  If  filial  soul  be  be- 
gotten by  procession  and  severance  of  conscious  force  from  parental  soul, 
the  spiritual  resemblance  of  offspring  and  progenitors  is  clearly  explained. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  equally  well  explained  if  the  parent  soul,  so 
called,  be  a  die  striking  the  creative  substance  of  the  universe  into  indi- 
vidual form.  The  latter  supposition  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
plausible  and  scientific.  Generation  is  a  reflex  condition  moving  the 
life-basis  of  the  world  to  produce  a  soul,  as  a  physical  impression  moves 
the  soul  to  produce  a  perception.* 

But,  however  deep  the  mystery  of  the  soul's  origin,  whatever  our 
conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  inmost  essence 
and  verity  of  the  soul  is  conscious  power;  and  that  all  power  defies 
annihilation.  It  is  an  old  declaration  that  what  begins  in  time  must 
end  in  time ;  and  with  the  metaphysical  shears  of  that  notion  more  than 
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once  the  burning  faith  in  eternal  life  has  been  snuffed  out.  Yet  how 
obrious  is  hs  sophistry  I  A  being  beginning  in  time  need  not  cease  in 
time,  if  the  Power  which  originated  it  intends  and  provides  for  its  per- 
petuity. And  that  such  is  the  Creative  intention  for  man  appears  from 
the  &ct  that  the  grand  forms  of  belief  in  all  ages  issuing  from  his  mental 
organization  have  borne  the  stamp  of  an  expected  immortality.  Our  ideas 
may  disappear,  but  they  are  always  recoverable.  If  the  souls  of  men 
are  ideas  of  God,  must  they  not  be  as  enduring  as  his  mind  ? 

The  naturalist  who  so  immerses  his  thoughts  in  the  physical  phases  of 
nature  as  to  lose  hold  on  indestructible  centres  of  personality,  should 
beware  lest  he  lose  the  motive  which  propels  man  to  begin  here,  by 
Tirtue  and  culture,  to  climb  that  ladder  of  life  whose  endless  sides  are 
affections,  but  whose  discrete  rounds  are  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY   OF  DEATH. 

DiATH  is  not  an  entity,  but. an  event ;  not  a  force,  but  a  state.    Life  is 
the  positive  experience,  death  the  negation.     Yet  in  nearly  every  litera- 
ture death  has  been  personified,  while  no  kindred  prosopopoDia  of  life  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.     With  the  Greeks,  Thanatos  was  a  god ;  with  the 
Romans,  Mors  was  a  goddess :  but  no  statue  was  ever  moulded,  no  altar  ever 
rai^,  to  Zoe  or  Vita.     At  first  thought,  we  should  anticipate  the  reverse 
of  this;  but,  in  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  naturally  as  it  is.     Life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process ;  and  any  one  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  how  difiScult 
it  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  individual  being,  with  distinctive  attributes, 
functions,  and  will.     It  is  an  inward  possession  which  we  familiarly  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  custom  we  feel  no  shock  of  surprise 
at  it,  no  impulse  to  give  it  imaginative  shape  and  ornament.     On  the 
contrary,  death  is  an  impending  occurrence,  something  which  we  antici- 
pate and  shudder  at,  something^  advancing  toward  us  in  time  to  strike 
or  seize  us.     Its  externality  to  our  living  experience,  its  threatening 
approach,  the  mystery  and  alarm  enwrapping  it,  are  provocative  con- 
ditions for  fanciful  treatment,  making  personifications  inevitable. 

With  the  old  Aryan  race  of  India,  death  is  Yama, — the  soul  of  the 
first  man,  departed  to  bo  the  king  of  the  subterranean  realm  of  the  sub- 
sequent dead,  and  returning  to  call  after  him  each  of  his  descendants  in 
turn.  To  the  good  he  is  mild  and  lovely,  but  to  the  impious  he  is  clad 
in  terror  and  acts  with  severity.  The  purely  fanciful  character  of  this 
thought  is  obvious;  for,  according  to  it,  death  was  before  death,  since 
Tama  himself  died.  Yama  does  not  really  represent  death,  but  its 
arbiter  and  messenger.  He  is  the  ruler  over  the  dead,  who  himself 
carries  the  summons  to  each  mortal  to  become  his  subject. 
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In  the  Hebrew  conception,  death  was  a  majestic  angel,  named  Sam- 
mael,  standing  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  flying  thence  over  the  earth, 
armed  with  a  sword,  to  obey  the  behests  of  God.  The  Talmudists 
developed  and  dresse<l  up  the  thought  with  many  details,  half  sublime, 
half  fantastic.  He  strides  through  the  world  at  a  step.  From  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  his  shoulders  he  is  full  of  eyes.  Every  person  in 
the  moment  of  dying  sees  him;  and  at  the  sight  the  soul  retreats, 
running  through  all  the  limbs,  as  if  asking  permission  to  depart  from 
them.  From  his  naked  sword  fall  three  drops :  one  pales  the  counte- 
nance, one  destroys  the  vitality,  one  causes  the  body  to  decay.  Some 
Babbins  say  he  bears  a  cup  from  which  the  dying  one  drinks,  or  that 
ho  lets  fall  from  the  point  of  his  sword  a  single  acrid  drop  upon  the 
Bufifercr's  tongue:  this  is  what  is  called  '*  tasting  the  bitterne^  of  death." 
Here  again,  we  see,  it  is  not  strictly  death  that  is  personified.  The 
embodiment  is  not  of  the  mortal  act,  but  of  the  decree  determining 
that  act.  The  Jewish  angel  of  death  is  not  a  picture  of  death  in  itself, 
but  of  God's  decree  coming  to  the  fated  individual  who  is  to  die. 

The  Greeks  sometimes  depicted  death  and  sleep  as  twin  boys,  one 
black,  one  white,  borne  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  their  mother,  night. 
In  this  instance  the  phenomenon  of  dissolving  unconsciousness  which 
falls  on  mortals,  abstractly  generalized  in  the  mind,  is  then  concretely 
symbolized.  It  is  a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  artistic  genius;  but  it  in  no 
way  expresses  or  suggests  the  scientific  facts  of  actual  death.  There  is 
also  a  classic  representation  of  death  as  a  winged  boy  with  a  pensive 
brow  and  an  inverted  torch,  a  butterfly  at  his  feet.  This  beautiful 
image,  with  its  affecting  accompaniments,  conveys  to  the  beholder  not 
the  verity,  nor  an  interpretation, of  death,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  view  of  their  bereavement.  The  sad  brow  denotes  the  grief  of 
the  mourner,  the  winged  insect  the  disembodied  psyche,  the  reversed 
torch  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world;  but  the  reality  of  death 
itself  is  nowhere  hinted. 

The  Romans  give  descriptions  of  death  as  a  female  figure  in  dark 
robes,  with  black  wings,  with  ravenous  teeth,  hovering  everywhere,  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  eager  for  prey.  Such  a  view  is  a  personification  of 
the  mysteriousncss,  suddenness,  inevitableness,  and  fearfulness,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  death  in  men's  minds,  rather  than  of  death 
itself.  These  thoughts  are  grouped  into  an  imaginary  being,  whose  sum 
of  attributes  are  then  ignorantly  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unknown  cause  and  confounded  with  the  visible  eflfect.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
mere  poetry,  inspired  by  fear  and  unguided  by  philosophy. 

Death  has  been  shown  in  the  guise  of  a  fowler  spreading  his  net, 
setting  his  snares  for  men.  But  tliis  image  concerns  itself  with  the 
accidents  of  the  subject, — ^the  unexpectedness  of  the  fatal  blow,  the 
treacherous  springing  of  the  trap, — ^leaving  the  root  of  the  matter  un- 
touched. The  circumstances  of  the  mortal  hour  are  infinitely  varied, 
the  heart  of  the  experience  is  unchangeably  the  same:   there  are  a 
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thousand  modes  of  dying,  but  there  is  only  one  death.  Ever  so  com- 
plete an  exhibition  of  the  occasions  and  accompaniments  of  an  event  is 
no  explanation  of  what  the  inmost  reality  of  the  event  is. 

The  Norse  conception  of  death  as  a  vast,  cloudy  pr^ence,  darkly 
iweeping  on  its  victims,  and  bearing  them  away  wrapped  in  its  sable 
folds,  is  evidently  a  free  product  of  imagination  brooding  not  so  much 
on  the  distinct  phenomena  of  an  individual  case  as  on  the  melancholy 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  men  from  the  familiar  places  that  knew 
them  once  but  miss  them  now.  In  a  somewhat  kindred  manner,  the 
ftartling  magnificence  of  the  sketch  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  death  on  the 
pde  horse,  is  a  product  of  pure  imagination  meditating  on  the  wholesale 
Blaaghter  which  was  to  deluge  the  earth  when  God's  avenging  judgments 
fell  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  But  to  consider  this  murderous 
warrior  on  his  white  charger  as  literally  death,  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  imagine  the  bare-armed  executioner  and  the  guillotine  to  be  themselves 
the  death  which  they  inflict.  No  more  appalling  picture  of  death  has 
been  drawn  than  that  by  Milton,  whose  dire  image  has  this  stroke  of 
truth  in  it,  that  its  adumbrate  formlessness  typifies  the  disorganizing 
force  which  reduces  all  cunningly-built  bodies  of  life  to  the  elemental 
wastes  of  being.  The  incestuous  and  miscreated  progeny  of  Sin  is  thus 
delineated: — 

''The  shape,— 
If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none 
IHstinguishable  in  member,  Joint,  or  limb, 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem*d. 
For  each  seem'd  either, — black  it  stood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.^ 

Bat  the  most  common  personification  of  death  is  as  a  skeleton  brandish- 
ing a  dart ;  and  then  he  is  called  the  grisly  king  of  terrors  ;  and  people 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him,  as  children  do  at  the  name  of  a 
hugbear  in  the  dark.  What  sophistry  this  is!  It  is  as  if  we  should 
identify  the  trophy  with  the  conqueror,  the  vestiges  left  in  the  track 
of  a  traveller  with  the  traveller  himself.  Death  literally  makes  a 
skeleton  of  man ;  so  man  metaphorically  makes  a  skeleton  of  Death  I 
All  these  representations  of  death,  however  beautiful,  or  pathetic,  or 
horrible,  are  based  on  superficial  appearances,  misleading  analogies,  arbi- 
trary fancnes,  perturbed  sensibilities,  not  on  a  firm  hold  of  realities,  in- 
tight  of  truth,  and  philosophical  analysis.  They  are  all  to  be  brushed 
aside  as  phantoms  of  nightmare  or  artificial  creations  of  fiction.  Poetry 
has  mostly  rested,  hitherto;  on  no  veritable  foundation  of  science,  but  on 
a  visionary  foundation  of  emotion.  It  has  wrought  upon  flitting,  sensible 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  abiding  substrata  of  facts.  For  example, 
a  tender  Greek  bard  personified  the  life  of  a  tree  as  a  Hamadryad,  the 
moving  trunk  and  limbs  her  undulating  form  and  beckoning  arms,  the 
drodping  boughs  her  hair,  the  rustling  foliage  her  voice.  A  modem  poet, 
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endowed  with  the  same  strength  of  sympathy,  but  acquainted  with  vege*. 
table  chemistry,  might  personify  sap  as  a  pale,  liquid  maiden,  ascending 
through  the  roots  and  veins  to  meet  air,  a  blue  boy  robed  in  golden 
warmth,  descending  through  the  leayes,  with  a  whisper,  to  her  embrace. 
So  the  personifications  of  death  in  literature,  thus  far,  give  us  no  pene- 
trative glance  into  what  it  really  is,  help  us  to  no  acute  definition  of  it,  but 
poetically  fasten  on  some  feature,  or  accident,  or  emotion,  associated  with  it. 

There  are  in  popular  usage  various  metaphors  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  death.  The  principal  ones  are,  extinction  of  the  vital  spark,  depart- 
ing, expiring,  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  giving  up  the  ghost,  falling 
asleep.  These  figurative  modes  of  speech  spring  from  extremely  imperfect 
correspondences.  Indeed,  the  unlikenesses  are  more  important  and 
more  numerous  than  the  likenesses.  They  are  simply  artifices  to  in- 
dicate what  is  so  deeply  obscure  and  intangible.  They  do  not  lay  the 
secret  bare,  nor  furnish  us  any  aid  in  reaching  to  the  true  essence  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  several  of  them,  when  sharply  examined,  involve  a 
fatal  error.  For  example,  upon  the  admitted  supposition  that  in  every 
case  of  dying  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  still,  this  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  not  what  constitutes  death.  Death  is  the  state  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  left  it.  An  act  is  distinct  from  its  effects.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  from  the  literary  inquiry  to  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  method,  to  gain  any  satisfactory  idea  and  definition  of  death. 

A  German  writer  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  audacity  has  said, 
"  Only  before  death,  but  not  in  death,  is  death  death.  Death  is  so  unreal 
a  being  that  he  only  is  when  he  is  not,  and  is  not  when  he  is.''*  This — 
paradoxical  and  puzzling  as  it  may  appear — is  susceptible  of  quite  lucid 
interpretation  and  defence.  For  death  is,  in  its  naked  significance,  the 
state  of  not-being.  Of  course,  then,  it  has  no  existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  living.  We  compare  a  dead  person  with  what  he  was  when 
living,  and  instinctively  personify  the  difference  as  death.  Death,  strictly 
analyzed,  is  only  this,  abstract  conceit  or  metaphysical  nonentity.  Death, 
therefore,  being  but  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  living  person,  when 
that  person  dies  death  ceases  to  be  at  all.  And  thus  the  realization  of 
death  is  the  death  of  death.  Ho  annihilates  himself,  dying  with  the 
dart  he  drives.  Having  in  this  manner  disposed  of  the  personality  or 
entity  of  death,  it  remains  as  an  effect,  an  event,  a  state.  Accordingly,  the 
question  next  arises,  What  is  death  when  considered  in  this  its  true  aspect? 

A  positive  must  be  understood  before  its  related  negative  can  be  intel- 
ligible. Bich&t  defined  life  as  the  sum  of  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in  verbal  disguise,  with  the  fault 
that  it  makes  negation  affirmation,  passiveness  action.  Death  is  not 
a  dynamic  agency  warring  against  life,  but  simply  an  occurrence.  Life 
is  the  operation  of  an  organizing  force  producing  an  organic  form  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  type,  and  persistently  preserving  that  form  amidst  the 

1  VteMrtMch,  Oedanken  Uber  Tod  and  TTnsterbllchkelt,  sect.  84. 
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inoeasant  molecular  activity  and  change  of  its  constituent  substance. 
That  operation  of  the  organic  force  which  thus  constitutes  life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  waste,  casting  off  the  old  exhausted  matter,  and  of 
replacement  by  assimilation  of  new  material.  The  close  of  this  process 
of  organlfic  metamorphosis  and  desquamation  is  death,  whose  finality  is 
utter  decomposition,  restoring  all  the  bodily  elements  to  the  original 
inorganic  conditions  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organic  force 
with  which  life  begins  constrains  chemical  affinity  to  work  in  special 
modes  for  the  formation  of  special  products:  when  it  is  spent  or  dis- 
appears, chemical  affinity  is  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  general  modes ;  and 
that  is  death.  "  Life  is  the  co-ordination  of  actions ;  the  imperfection  of 
the  coK>rdination  is  disease,  its  arrest  is  death.''  In  other  words,  "  life  is 
the  continuous  ac^ustment  of  relations  in  an  organism  with  relations  in 
its  environment."  Disturb  that  adjustment,  and  you  have  malady;  de- 
stroy it,  and  you  have  death.  Life  is  the  performance  of  functions  by 
an  organism ;  death  is  the  abandonment  of  an  organism  to  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  No  function  can  be  performed  without  a  waste  of  the 
tissue  through  which  it  is  performed :  that  waste  is  repaired  by  the  assi- 
milation of  fresh  nutriment.  In  the  balancing  of  these  two  actions  life 
consists.  The  loss  of  their  equipoise  soon  terminates  them  both;  and 
that  is  death.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  scientifically  speaking,  to  cause 
death  is  to  stop  "  that  continuous  differentiation  and  integration  of  tissues 
and  of  states  of  consciousness"  constituting  life.'  Death,  therefore,  is 
no  monster,  no  force,  but  the  act  of  completion,  the  state  of  cessation ; 
and  all  the  bugbears  named  death  are  but  poor  phantoms  of  the  fright- 
ened and  childish  mind. 

Life  consisting  in  the  constant  differentiation  of  the  tissues  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  their  integration  from  the  blastema  furnished  by 
the  blood,  why  is  not  the  harmony  of  these  processes  preserved  for- 
ever? Why  should  the  relation  between  the  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  the  human  organism  ever  fall  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  food  supplied  from  its  environ- 
ment? That  is  to  say,  whence  originated  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
man?  Why  do  we  not  live  immortally  as  we  are?  The  current  reply  is, 
we  die  because  our  first  parent  sinned.  Death  is  a  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race  because  Adam  disobeyed  his  Maker's  command.  We 
must  consider  this  theory  a  little. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  events  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  three  thousand  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  it  describes. 
This  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  has  long  been  shown,  is  a  distinct 
document,  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  which  was  inserted  in  its  pre- 
■ent  place  by  the  compiler  of  the  elder  Hebrew  Scriptures  somewhere 


•  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  pp.  834-^3. 
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between  seven  and  ten  centuries  before  Christ.'  Ewald  has  fully  demon- 
strated that  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  many  separate  fragmentary 
documents  of  different  ages,  arranged  together  by  a  comparatively  late 
hand.  Among  the  later  of  these  pieces  is  the  account  of  the  primeval 
pair  in  paradise.  Grotefend  argues,  with  much  force  and  variety  of  evi- 
dence,  that  this  story  was  derived  from  a  far  more  ancient  legend-book, 
only  fragments  of  which  remained  when  the  final  collection  was  made 
of  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.*  Many  scholars  have  thought  the 
account  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  literary 
traditions  of  some  earlier  Oriental  nation.  RosenmUller,  Von  Bohlen, 
and  others,  say  it  bears  unmistakable  relationship  to  the  Zendavesta 
which  tells  how  Ahriman,  the  old  Serpent,  beguiled  the  first  pair  into  sin 
and  misery.  These  correspondences,  and  also  that  between  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  Zoroastrian  plant  horn,  which  gives  life  and  will  produce  the 
resurrection,  are  certainly  striking.  Buttmann  sees  in  God's  declaration 
to  Adam,  **  Behold,  I  have  given  you  for  food  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  fruit  bearing  seed,"  traces  of  a  prohibition  of 
animal  food.  This  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  Hebrew  usage,  but  the  vege- 
tarian tradition  of  some  sect  eschewing  meat,  a  tradition  drawn  from 
South  Asia^  whence  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  came.*  Gesenius 
says,  "Many  things  in  this  narrative  were  drawn  from  older  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion."* Knobel  also  afiSrms  that  numerous  matters  in  this  relation  wex^ 
derived  from  traditions  of  East  Asian  nations.''  Still,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  account  in  Genesis  borrowed  any  thing 
from  abroad.  The  Hebrew  may  as  well  have  originated  such  ideas  as 
anybody  else.  The  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Etruscans,  have  kindred  narratives  held  as  most  ancient  and 
sacred.'  The  Chinese,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  North  American 
Indians,  also  have  their  legends  of  the  origin  and  altered  fortunes  of  the 
hmnan  race.  The  resemblances  between  many  of  these  stories  are  better 
accounted  for  by  the  intrinsic  similarities  of  the  subject,  of  the  mind,  of 
nature,  and  of  mental  action,  than  by  the  supposition  bf  derivation  from 
one  another. 

Kegarding  the  Hebrew  narrative  as  an  indigenous  growth,  then,  how 
shall  we  explain  its  origin,  purport,  and  authority?  Of  course  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  a  miraculous  revelation  conveying  infallible  truth.  The 
Bible,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  was  not  given  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  teach  astronomy,  geology,  chronology,  and  the  operation  of  organic 
forces,  but  to  help  educate  men  in  morality  and  piety.  It  is  a  religious, 
not  a  scientific,  work.    Some  unknown  Hebrew  poet,  in  the  early  dawn 


*  Tnch,  Kommentar  fiber  Genesis,  s.  xcriiL  ^  Zur  Mltesten  Sagenpoesie  des  Orients. 
Zeituchrift  der  deutschen  Morgonllndischen  Geeellschaft,  band  Till.  ss.  772-779. 

B  MythuIogoB,  (ScbOpfong  und  Stlndenfnll,)  band  i.  s.  137. 
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of  remembered  time,  knowing  little  metaphysics  and  less  science,  musing 
npon  the  fortunes  of  man,  his  wickedness,  sorrow,  death,  and  impressed 
with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  things  could  not  always  have  been  so 
cistiog  about  for  some  solution  of  the  dim,  pathetic  problem,  at  last 
struck  out  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poem  recorded  in  Genesis, 
which  has  now  for  many  a  century,  by  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
been  credited  as  authentic  history.  With  his  own  hands  God  moulds 
from  earth  an  image  in  his  own  likeness,  breathes  life  into  it, — and  new- 
made  man  moves,  loixl  of  the  scene,  and  lifts  his  face,  illuminated  with 
loul,  in  submissive  love  to  his  Creator.  Endowed  with  free-will,  after  a 
while  he  violated  his  Maker's  command:  the  divine  displeasure  was 
ftwakened,  punishment  ensued,  and  so  rushed  in  the  terrible  host  of  ills 
under  which  we  suffer.  The  problem  must  early  arise:  the  solution  is, 
to  a  certain  stage  of  thought,  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
ntisfactory  conceivable.  It  is  the  truth.  Only  it  is  cast  in  imaginative, 
not  scientific,  form,  arrayed  in  emblematic,  not  literal,  garb.  The 
Greeks  had  a  lofty  poem  by  some  early  unknown  author,  setting  forth 
how  Prometheus  formed  man  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  from 
heaven,  and  how  from  Pandora's  box  the  horrid  crew  of  human  vexa- 
tions were  let  into  the  world.  The  two  narratives,  though  most  unequal 
in  depth  and  dignity,  belong  in  the  same  literary  and  philosophical  cate- 
gory. Neither  was  intende^l  as  a  plain  record  of  veritable  history,  each 
word  a  naked  fact,  but  as  a  symbol  of  its  author's  thoughts,  each  phrase 
the  metaphorical  dress  of  a  speculative  idea. 

Eichhom  maintains,  with  no  slight  plausibility,  that  the  whole  account 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived  from  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
which  the  author  had  seen,  and  which  he  translated  from  the  language 
of  painting  into  the  language  of  words.     At  all  events,  we  must  take  the 
account  as  symbolic,  a  succession  of  figurative  expressions.     Many  of  the 
best  minds  have  always  so  considered  it,  from  Josephus  to  Origen,  from 
Ambrose  to  Kant.     What,  then,  are  the  real  thoughts  which  the  author 
of  this  Hebrew  poem  on  the  primal  condition  of  man  meant  to  convey 
beneath  his  legendary  forms  of  imagery?     These  four  are  the  essential 
ones.     First,  that  God  created  man ;  secondly,  that  he  created  him  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  happiness  surrounded  by  blessings ;  third,  that  the 
favored  subject  violated   his   Sovereign's  order;    fourth,   that  in   con- 
sequence of  this  offence  he  was  degraded  from  his  blessed  condition, 
beneath  a  load  of  retributive  ills.     The  composition  shows  the  character- 
istics  of  a  philosopheme  or  a  rnyth,  a  scheme  of  conceptions  deliberately 
wrought  out  to  answer  an  inquiry,  a  story  devbed  to  account  for  an  exist- 
ing fact  or  custom.    The  picture  of  God  performing  his  creative  work  in 
six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  may  have  been  drawn  after  the  sep- 
tenary division  of  time  and  the  religious  separation  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
explain  and  justify  that  observance.     The  creation  of  Eve  out  of  the  side 
'  of  Adam  was  either  meant  by  the  author  as  an  allegoric  illustration  that 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  most  powerful  of  social  bonds^  or  ai 
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a  pure  myth  seeking  to  explain  the  incomparable  cleaving  together  of 
husband  and  wife  by  the  entirely  poetic  supposition  that  the  first  woman 
was  taken  out  of  the  first  man,  bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh.  All 
early  literatures  teem  with  exemplifications  of  this  process, — a  sponta- 
neous secretion  by  the  imagination  to  account  for  some  presented  phe- 
nomenon. Or  perhaps  this  part  of  the  relation — "and  he  called  her 
woman  [manness],  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man" — ^may  be  an  in- 
stance of  those  etymological  myths  with  which  ancient  literature 
abounds.  Woman  is  named  Isha  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man, 
whose  name  is  Ish.  The  barbarous  treatment  the  record  under  considera- 
tion has  received,  the  utter  baselessness  of  it  in  the  light  of  truth  as 
foundation  for  literal  belief,  find  perhaps  no  fitter  exposure  than  in  the 
fact  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  the  prevalent  faith  of  Christendom 
that  every  woman  has  one  rib  more  than  man,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Divine  theft  from  his  side.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  good 
persons  now  who,  if  Richard  Owen  should  tell  them  that  man  has  the 
same  number  of  ribs  as  woman,  would  think  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  doubt  his  word  I 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  serpent  in  ihis  recital  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  representative  of  Satan.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  anonymous  and  apocryphal 
book  composed  probably  a  thousand  years  later.  What  is  said  of  the 
snake  is  the  most  plainly  mythical  of  all  the  portions.  What  caused 
the  snake  to  crawl  on  his  belly  in  the  dust,  while  other  creatures  walk  on 
feet  or  fly  with  wings?  Why,  the  sly,  winding  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
detestable,  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  deceived  the  first  woman ;  and 
this  is  his  punishment!  Such  was  probably  the  mental  process  in  the 
writer.  To  seek  a  profound  and  true  theological  dogma  in  such  a  state- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  to  seek  it  in  the  classic  myth  that  the  lapwing  with 
his  sharp  beak  chases  the  swallow  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  the 
enraged  Tereus  who  pursued  poor  Progne  with  a  drawn  sword.  Or,  to 
cite  a  more  apposite  case,  as  well  might  we  seek  a  reliable  historical 
narrative  in  the  following  Greek  myth.  Zeus  once  gave  man  a  remedy 
against  old  age.  He  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  followed  on  foot. 
It  being  a  hot  day,  the  ass  grew  thirsty,  and  would  drink  at  a  fount  which 
a  snake  guarded.  The  cunning  snake  knew  what  precious  burden  the 
ass  bore,  and  would  not,  except  at  the  price  of  it,  let  him  drink.  He 
obtained  the  prisse ;  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  for  his  trick,  he  inces- 
santly suffers  the  ass's  thirst.  Thus  the  snake,  casting  his  skin,  annually 
renews  his  youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  old  age.*  In  all  these 
cases  the  mental  action  is  of  the  same  kind  in  motive,  method,  and  result. 

The  author  of  the  poem  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  say  that  man  was  made  immortal.    The  implication  plainly  is 
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that  he  was  created  mortal,  taken  from  the  dust  and  natm'ally  to  return 
again  to  the  dust.  But  by  the  power  of  God  a  tree  was  provided  whose 
fruit  would  immortalize  its  partakers.  The  penalty  of  Adam's  sin 
«as  directly,  not  physical  death,  but  being  forced  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  to  wring  his  subsistence  from  the  sterile  ground  cursed  for  his  sake; 
it  was  indirectly  literal  death,  in  that  he  was  prevented  from  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  "God  sent  him  out  of  the  garden,  lest  he  eat 
and  live  forever."  He  was  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
originally  subject  to  death ;  but  an  immortalizing  antidote  was  prepared 
for  him,  which  he  forfeited  by  his  transgression.  That  the  writer 
made  use  of  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  as  embellishing  alle- 
^ries  is  most  probable.  But,  if  not,  he  was  not  the  only  devout  poet 
who,  in  the  early  times,  with  sacred  reverence  believed  the  wonders  the 
inspiring  muse  gave  him  as  from  God.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Biblical 
record  that  Adam  was  imagined  the  first  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  afraid  that  those  who  met  him  would  kill  him, 
also  that  he  went  to  the  land  of  Nod  and  took  a  wife  and  builded  a 
city,  implies  that  there  was  another  and  older  race.  Father  Peyrere 
wrote  a  book,  called  "  Prseadamitco,''  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  arguing  that  there  really  were  men  before 
Adam.  If  science  should  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of  this  view, 
religion  need  not  suffer;  but  the  common  theology,  inextricably  built 
upon  and  intertangled  with  the  dogma  of  ''original  sin,"  would  be  hope- 
lessly ruined.  But  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world  will  not  on  that 
account  shut  their  eyes  nor  refuse  to  reason.  Christians  should  follow 
their  example  of  truth-seeking,  with  a  deeper  faith  in  God,  fearless  of 
results,  but  resolved  upon  reaching  reality. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that,  from  the  appearance  in 
Genesis  of  the  account  of  the  creation  and  sin  and  punishment  of  the  first 
pair,  not  the  faintest  explicit  allusion  to  it  is  subsequently  found  anywhere 
in  literature  until  about  the  time  of  Christ.    Had  it  been  all  along  credited 
in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  divine  revelation,  could  this  be  so  ?    Fhilo  Judseus 
gives  it  a  thoroughly  figurative  meaning.     He  says,  *'Adam  was  created 
mortal  in  body,  immortal  in  mind.    Paradise  is  the  soul,  piety  the  tree  of 
life,  discriminative  wisdom  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  the  serpent  is  pleasure, 
the  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  is  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
world."*    Jesus  himself  never  once  alludes  to  Adam  or  to  any  part  of  the 
•tory  of  Eden.     In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  are  but  two  import- 
ant references  to  the  tradition,  both  of  which  are  by  Paul.     He  says,  in 
effect,  **  As  through  the  sin  of  Adam  all  are  condemned  unto  death,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  shall  be  justified  unto  life."     It  is  not 
a  guarded  doctrinal  statement,  but  an  unstudied,  rhetorical  illustration 
of  the  affiliation  of  the  sinful  and  unhappy  generations  of  the  past  with 
their  offending  progenitor,  Adam,  of  the  believing  and  blessed  family  of 
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the  chosen  with  their  redeeming  head,  Christ.  He  does  not  use  the 
word  death  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  prevailingly  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  physical  dissolution,  but  in  a  broad,  spiritual  sense,  as  appears, 
for  example,  in  these  instances : — *'  To  be  carnally-minded  is  death ;"  "The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Clirist  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death.''  For  the  spiritually-mindod  were  not  exempt  from  bodily 
death.  Paul  himself  died  the  bodily  death.  Uis  idea  of  the  relations 
of  Adam  and  Christ  to  humanity  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  other 
passage  already  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
appears  to  be  this.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  of  ihe 'earth,  earthy,  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  corruptible  race  whose  flesh  and  blood  were 
never  meant  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  The  second  man,  Christ 
the  Lord,  soon  to  return  from  heaven,  was  a  quickening  spirit,  head  and 
representative  of  a  risen  spiritual  race  for  whom  is  prepared  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  As  by  the  first  man  came  death,  whose 
germ  is  transmitted  with  the  fle^h,  so  by  the  second  man  comes  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  whose  type  is  seen  in  his  glorified  ascension  from 
Uades  to  heaven.  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive.''  Upon  all  the  line  of  Adam  sin  has  entailed,  what  other- 
wise would  not  have  been  known,  moral  death  and  a  disembodied  descent 
to  the  under-world.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  proclaim  to  all  those  that  are  his,  at  his 
speedy  coming,  a  kindred  deliverance  from  the  lower  gloom,  an  inves- 
titure with  spiritual  bodies,  and  an  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  then,  physical  death  is  not  the  retributive  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  but  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the  law  of  natiure, 
the  sowing  of  terrestrial  bodies  for  the  gathering  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
putting  off  of  the  image  of  the  earthy  for  the  putting  on  of  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  The  specialty  of  the  marring  and  punitive  inter- 
ference of  sin  in  the  economy  is,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  in  moral 
experience,  the  interpolation,  between  the  fleshly  *'  unclothing"  and  the 
spiritual  "  clothing  upon,"  of  the  long,  disembodied,  subterranean  resi- 
dence, from  the  descent  of  Abel  into  its  palpable  solitude  to  the  ascent 
of  Christ  out  of  its  multitudinous  world.  From  Adam,  in  the  flesh, 
humanity  sinks  into  the  grave-realm  ;  from  Christ,  in  the  spirit,  it  shall 
rise  into  heaven.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  death,  considered  as 
change  of  body  and  transition  to  heaven,  would  still  have  been  his  por- 
tion ;  but  all  the  suffering  and  evil  now  actually  associated  with  death 
would  not  have  been. 

Leaving  the  Scriptures,  the  first  man  appears  in  literature,  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  on  the  beginning  of  our  race,  in  three  forms. 
There  is  the  Mythical  Adam,  the  embodiment  of  poetical  musings,  fanci- 
fid  conceits,  and  speculative  dreams ;  there  is  the  Theological  Adam,  the 
central  postulate  of  a  group  of  dogmas,  the  support  of  a  fabric  of  con- 
troversial thought,  the  lay-figure  to  fill  out  and  wear  the  hypothetical 
dresses  of  a  doctrinal  system ;  and  there  is  the  Scientific  Adam,  the  first 
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qwcimen  of  the  genus  man,  the  supposititious  personage  who,  as  the 
earliest  product,  on  this  grade,  of  the  Creative  organic  force  or  Divine 
energy,  commenced  the  series  of  human  generations.  The  first  is  a 
hjpostatized  legend,  the  second  a  metaphysical  personification,  the  third 
s  philosophical  hypothesis.  The  first  is  an  attractive  heap  of  imagina- 
tions, the  next  a  dialectic  mass  of  dogmatisms,  the  last  a  modest  set  of 
theories. 

Philo  says  Ood  made  Adam  not  from  any  chance  earth,  hut  from  a 
carefully-selected  portion  of  the  finest  and  most  sifted  clay,  and  that, 
as  being  directly  created  by  God,  he  was  superior  to  all  others  generated 
by  men,  the  generations  of  whom  deteriorate  in  each  remove  from  him, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  weakens  from  the  iron  ring  it  touches  along 
a  chain  of  connected  rings.  The  Rabbins  say  Adam  was  so  large  that 
when  he  lay  down  he  reached  across  the  earth,  and  when  standing  his 
head  touched  the  firmament :  after  his  fall  he  waded  through  the  ocean, 
Orion-like.  Even  a  French  Academician,  Nicolas  Fleurion,  held  that 
Adam  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height. 
All  creatures  except  the  angel  Eblis,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  made  obeis- 
ance to  him.  Eblis,  full  of  envy  and  pride,  refused,  and  was  thrust  into 
hell  by  God,  where  he  began  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  new  race.  One  effect 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate  was  to  cause  rotten  teeth  in  his  descendants. 
He  remained  in  Paradise  but  one  day.  After  he  had  eaten  from  the 
prohibited  tree,  Eve  gave  of  the  fruit  to  the  other  creatures  in  Eden, 
and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  so  became  mortal,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  phoenix,  who  refused  to  taste  it,  and  consequently  remained 
immortal. 

The  Talmud  teaches  that  Adam  would  never  have  died  had  he  not 

sinned.    The  majority  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  doctors,  from  Tertul- 

lian  and  Augustine  to  Luther  and  C^vin,  have  maintained  the  same 

opinion.    It  lias  been  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  prevailing — doctrine  of 

the  Church,  affirmed  by  the  Synod  at  Carthage  in  the  year  four  hundred 

and  eighteen,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 

and  forty-five.     All  the  evils  which  afflict  the  world,  both  moral  and 

material,  are  direct  results  of  Adam's  sin.     He  contained  all  the  souls 

of  men  in  himself;  and  they  all  sinned  in  him,  their  federal  head  and 

legal  representative.    When  the  fatal  fruit  was  plucked, — 

**  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat. 
Sighing  through  all  her  worlu,  gave  signs  of  woo 
That  all  was  lost." 

Earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  poverty,  war,  the  endless  brood  of 
distress,  ensued.     For  then  were 

"  Tum'd  askance 
,  The  polos  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 

From  the  sun's  axle,  and  with  labor  pash*d 
Oblique  the  centric  globe." 

Adam's  transcendent  faculties  and  gifts  were  darkened  and  diminished 
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in  his  depraved  posterity,  and  all  base  propensities  let  loose  to  torment^ 
confuse,  and  degrade  them.  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the 
genius,  the  beauty,  the  blessedness,  of  the  first  man,  say  the  theologians  in 
chorus."  Augilstine  declares,  **  The  most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con- 
sidered, when  compared  with  Adam  in  genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in 
speed."  Adam,  writes  Dante,  *'  was  made  from  clay,  accomplished  with 
every  gift  that  life  can  teem  with."  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  **  he 
was  immortal  by  grace  though  not  by  nature,  had  universal  knowledge, 
fellowshipped  with  angels,  and  saw  God."  South,  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "Man  the  Image  of  God,"  after  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  the  wondrous 
migesty,  wisdom,  peacefulness,  and  bliss  of  man  before  the  fall,  exclaims^ 
<*  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  the  rudiments  of 
Paradise!"  Jean  Paul  has  amusingly  burlesqued  these  conceits.  "Adam, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  universal  and  scholastic  history,  the  several  penal  and  other 
codes  of  law,  and  all  the  old  dead  languages,  as  well  as  the  living.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  a  living  Pegasus  and  Pindus,  a  movable  lodge  of  sublime 
light,  a  royal  literary  society,  a  pocket-seat  of  the  Muses,  and  a  short 
golden  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  !" 

Adam  has  been  called  the  Man  without  a  Navel,  because,  not  being 
born  of  woman,  there  could  be  no  umbilical  cord  to  cut.  The  thought 
goes  deep.  In  addition  to  the  my  thico-thcological  pictures  of  the  mechar 
nical  creation  and  superlative  condition  of  the  first  man,  two  forms  of 
statement  have  been  advanced  by  thoughtful  students  of  nature.  One 
is  the  theory  of  chronological  progressive  development ;  the  other  is  the 
theory  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of  organic  families  of  different  spe- 
cies or  typical  forms.  The  advocate  of  the  former  goes  back  along  the 
interminable  vistas  of  geologic  time,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  through 
the  sinking  forms  of  animal  life^  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
sees  a  closed  vesicle  of  structureless  membrane ;  and  this  he  recognises 
as  the  scientific  Adam.  This  theory  has  be^n  brought  into  fresh  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  rich  and  striking  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species."  The  other  view  contrasts  widely  with  this,  and  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  shows  God  himself  creating 
by  regular  methods,  in  natural  materials,  not  by  a  vicegerent  law,  not 
with  the  anthroporatorphitic  hands  of  an  external  potter.  Every  organized 
fabric,  however  complex,  originates  in  a  single  physiological  cell.  Every 
individual  organism — from  the  simple  plant  known  as  red  snow  to  the 
oak,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man — is  developed  from  such  a  cell.  This  is 
unquestionable  scientific  knowledge.  The  phenomenal  process  of  organic 
advancement  is  through  growth  of  the  cell  by  selective  appropriation  of 


H  Straun  gives  a  mnltitade  of  ^)po0ite  quotations  in  his  Chrlstliche  Olaubenslehre^  band  L  s.  001, 
sect  61,  ir.  ^ 

>*  The  most  forcible  defence  of  this  hyxwthesiB  is  that  made  by  Herbert  Spencer.  See,  in  his 
volume  of  Essays,  No.  2  of  the  Haythome  Papers.  Also  see  Oken,  Entstehung  des  ersten  Menschen, 
Isis,  1819,  ss.  1117-1123. 
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materialf  self-multiplication  of  the  cell,  chemical  transformations  of  the 
ptbulum  of  the  cell,  endowment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
produced  by  those  transformations  with  vital  and  psychical  properties. 

But  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  question,  Why  does  one  of 
these  simple  cells  become  a  cabbage,  another  a  rat,  another  a  whale, 
EDother  a  man  ?     Within  the  limits  of  known  observation  during  historic 
time,  every  organism  yields  seed  or  bears  progeny  after  its  own  kind. 
Between  all  neighboring  species  there  are  impassable,  discrete  chasms. 
The  direct  reason,  therefore,  why  one  coll  stops  in  completion  at  any 
giTen  vegetable  stage,  another  at  a  certain  animal  stage,  is  that  its  pro- 
dacing  parent  was  that  vegetable  or  that  animal.     Now,  going  back 
to  the  first  individual  of  each  kind,  which  had  no  determining  parent 
like  itself,  the  theory  of  the  gradually  ameliorating  development  of 
one  species  out  of  the  next  below  it  is  one  mode  6f  solving  the 
problem.     Another  mode — more  satisfactory  at  least    to  theologians 
and  their   allies — is  to  conclude   that  God,  the    Divine    Force,  by 
vhom  the  life  of  the  universe  is  given,  made  the  world  after  an  ideal 
pUn,  including  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  possible  modifica- 
tions.  This  plan  was  in  his  thought,  in  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
beginning;  and  the  animate  creation  is  the  execution  of  its  diagrams  in 
organic  life.     Instead  of  the  lineal  extraction  of  the  complicated  scheme 
oat  of  one  cell,  there  has  been,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  all  included  in  one  of  its  sections.     The  Creator,  at  his 
chosen  times,  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  cells,  gave  each  one 
the  amount  and  type  of  organic  force  which  would  carry  it  to  the  destined 
grade  and  form.     In  this  manner  may  have  originated,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  sparrow,  the  first  horse,  the  first  man, — ^in  short,  a  whole  circle 
of  congeners. 

*'  The  gnasj  clods  now  calred ;  now  half  appeax'd 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,  then  springs  as  broke  from  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane.** 

Each  creature,  therefore,  would  be  distinct  from  others  from  the  first. 
"Man,  though  rising  from  not-man,  came  forth  sharply  defined.''    The 
aces  thus  originated  in  their  initiative  representatives  by  the  creative 
power  of  God,  thenceforth  possess  in  themselves  the  power,  each  one,  in 
the  generative  act,  to  put  its  typical  dynamic  stamp  upon  the  primordial 
cells  of  its  immediate  descendants.     Adam,  then,  was  a  wild  man,  cast 
in  favoring  conditions  of  climate,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as 
now,  only  not  in  so  high  a  degree.     For,  by  his  peculiar  power  of  form- 
ing habits,   accumulating   experience,   transmitting  acquirements  and 
tendencies,  ho  has  slowly  risen  to  his  present  state  with  all  its  wealth  of 
wisdom,  arts,  and  comforts. 

By  either  of  these  theories,  that  of  Darwin,  or  that  of  Agassiz,  man, 
the  head  of  the  great  organic  family  of  the  earth, — and  it  matters  not 
at  all  whether  there  were  only  one  Adam  and  Eve,  or  whether  each 
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separate  race  had  its  own  Adams  and  Eves,^'  not  merely  a  solitary  pair, 
but  simultaneous  hundreds, — man,  physically  considered,  is  indistinguish- 
ably  included  in  the  creative  plan  imder  the  same  laws  and  forces,  and 
visibly  subject  to  the  same  destination,  as  the  lower  animals.  He  starts 
with  a  cell  as  they  do,  grows  to  maturity  by  assimilative  organization  and 
endowing  transformation  of  foreign  nutriment  as  they  do,  his  life  is  a 
continuous  process  of  waste  and  repair  of  tissues  as  theirs  is,  and  there 
is,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  subject  to  physical  death  as  they  are.  They  have  always  been 
subject  to  death, — which,  therefore,  is  an  aboriginal  constituent  of  the 
Creative  plan.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  furnished  by  scientific 
observation,  that  since  tlie  appearance  of  organic  life  on  earth,  millions 
of  years  ago,  animals  enough  have  died  to  cover  all  the  lands  of  the 
globe  with  their  bones  to  the  height  of  three  miles.  Consequently,  the 
historic  commencement  of  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  of  man. 
We  shall  discover  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  first  organic  cell  that  was  ever 
formed. 

The  spherule  of  force  which  is  the  primitive  basis  of  a  cell  spends 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  its  work.  In  other  words,  "  the  amount  of 
vital  action  which  can  be  performed  by  each  living  cell  has  a  definite 
limit.''  When  that  limit  is  reached,  the  exhausted  cell  is  dead.  To 
state  the  fact  differently:  no  function  can  be  performed  without  "the 
disintegration  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue,  whose  components  are  then 
removed  as  effete  by  the  excretory  processes."  This  final  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  a  cell  of  its  modification  of  force  is  the  act  of  molecular 
death,  the  germinal  essence  of  all  decay.  That  this  organic  law  should 
rule  in  every  living  structure  is  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  creation.  And  wherever  we  look  in  the  realm  of  physical 
man,  even  "from  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam"  to  the  amorphous 
adipocere  of  the  last  corpse  when  fate's  black  curtain  falls  on  our  race, 
we  shall  discern  death.  For  death  is  the  other  side  of  life.  Life  and 
death  are  the  two  hands  with  which  the  organic  power  works. 

The  threescore  simple  elements  known  to  chemists  die, — that  is,  sur- 
render their  peculiar  powers  and  properties,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations to  produce  and  support  higher  forms  of  life.  Otherwise  these 
inorganic  elemental  wastes  would  be  all  that  the  material  universe  could 
show.  The  simple  plant  consists  of  single  cells,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ment, give  up  their  independent  life  for  the  production  of  a  more  exalted 
vegetable  form.  The  formation  of  a  perfectly  organized  plant  is  made 
possible  only  through  the  continuous  dying  and  replacement  of  its  cells. 
Similarly,  in  the  development  of  an  animal,  the  constituent  cells  die  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  creature;  and  the  more  perfect  the  animal  the 
greater  the  subordination  of  the  parts.     The  cells  of  the  human  body 
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are  incessantly  dying,  being  borne  off  and  replaced.  The  epidermis  or 
scarf-«kin  is  made  of  millions  of  insensible  scales,  consisting  of  former 
cells  which  have  died  in  order  with  their  dead  bodies  to  build  this 
guardian  wall  around  the  tender  inner  parts.  Thus,  death,  operating 
within  the  individual,  seen  in  the  light  of  natural  science,  is  a  necessity, 
in  purely  a  form  of  self-surrendering  beneficence,  is,  indeed,  but  a  hidden 
and  indirect  process  and  completion  of  life.** 

And  is  not  the  death  of  the  total  organism  just  as  needful,  just  as 
benignant,  as  the  death  of  the  component  atoms  ?  Is  it  not  the  same 
law,  still  expressing  the  same  meaning  ?  The  chemical  elements  wherein 
individuality  is  wanting,  as  AVagner  says,  die  that  vegetable  bodies  may 
live.  Individual  vegetable  bodies  die  that  new  individuals  of  the  species 
may  live,  and  that  they  may  supply  the  conditions  for  animals  to  live. 
The  individual  beast  dies  that  other  individuals  of  his  species  may  live, 
and  also  for  the  good  of  man.  The  plant  lives  by  the  elements  and  by 
other  plants :  the  animal  lives  by  the  elements,  by  the  plants,  and  by 
other  animals :  man  lives  and  reigns  by  the  service  of  the  elements,  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  animals.  The  individual  man  dies — if  we  may 
trust  the  law  of  analogy — for  the  good  of  his  species,  and  that  he  may 
furnish  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  higher  life  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  individuals  did  not  die,  new  individuals  could 
not  live,  because  there  would  not  be  room.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that, 
if  individuals  did  not  die,  they  could  never  have  any  other  life  than  the 
present.  The  foregoing  considerations,  fathomed  and  appreciated,  trans- 
form the  institution  of  death  from  caprice  and  punishment  into  necessity 
And  henignity.  In  the  timid  sentimentalist's  view,  death  is  horrible. 
Nature  unrolls  the  chart  of  organic  existence,  a  convulsed  and  lurid  list 
of  murderers,  from  the  spider  in  the  window  to  the  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
from  the  shark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  eagle  against  the  floor  of 
the  sky.  As  the  perfumed  fop,  in  an  interval  of  reflection,  gazes  at  the 
spectacle  through  his  dainty  eyeglass,  the  prospect  swims  in  blood  and 
glares  with  the  ghastly  phosphorus  of  corruption,  and  he  shudders  with 
iickness.  In  the  philosophical  naturalist's  view,  the  dying  panorama  is 
wholly  different.  Carnivorous  violence  prevents  more  pain  than  it  in- 
flicts; the  wedded  laws  of  life  and  death  wear  the  solemn  beauty  and 
wield  the  merciful  functions  of  God;  all  is  balanced  and  ameliorating; 
above  the  slaughterous  struggle  safely  soar  the  dove  and  the  rainbow;  out 
of  the  chamel  blooms  the  rose  to  which  the  nightingale  sings  love;  nor 
ii  there  poison  which  helps  not  health,  nor  destruction  which  supplies 
not  creation  with  nutriment  for  greater  good  and  joy. 

By  painting  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  woman  with  "Sin"  written  on 
her  forehead  in  great  glaring  letters,  giving  to  Death  a  globe  entwined  by 
I  serpent, — or  that  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  waving  a  black  banner  over 
the  world  and  sounding  through  a  trumpet,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  earth !"  by  interpreting  the  great  event  as  punishment  in* 
stead  of  fulfilment,  extermination  instead  of  transition, — ^men  have  ela- 
borated, in  the  faith  of  their  imaginations,  a  melodramatic  death  which 
nature  never  made.  Truly,  to  the  capable  observer,  death  bears  the 
double  aspect  of  necessity  and  benignity:  necessity,  because  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  as  the  material  world  is  made,  that,  since  organic  action 
implies  expenditure  of  force,  the  modicum  of  force  given  to  any  physical 
organization  must  finally  be  spent ;  benignity,  because  a  bodily  immor- 
tality on  earth  would  both  prevent  all  the  happiness  of  perpetually-rising 
millions  and  be  an  unspeakable  curse  upon  its  possessors. 

The  benevolence  of  death  appears  from  this  fact, — that  it  boundlessly 
multiplies  the  numbers  who  can  ei\joy  the  prerogatives  of  life.  It  calls 
up  ever  fresh  generations,  with  wondering  eyes  and  eager  appetites,  to  the 
perennial  banquet  of  existence.  Had  Adam  not  sinned  and  been  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  thought,  the  fixed 
number  of  saints  foreseen  by  God  would  have  been  reached  and  then  no 
more  would  have  been  bom.**  Such  would  have  been  the  necessity, 
there  being  no  death.  But,  by  the  removal  of  one  company  as  they  grow 
tired  and  sated,  room  is  made  for  a  new  company  to  approach  and  ei\joy 
the  ever-renewing  spectacle  and  feast  of  the  world.  Thus  all  the  delight- 
ful boons  life  has,  instead  of  being  cooped  within  a  little  stale  circle,  are 
ceaselessly  diffused  and  increased.  Vivacious  claimants  advance,  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  partake  of  what  is  furnished,  are  satisfied,  and  retire; 
and  their  places  are  immediately  taken  by  hungry  successors.  Thus  the 
torch  of  life  is  passed  briskly,  with  picturesque  and  stimulating  effect^ 
along  the  manifold  race  of  running  ages,  instead  of  smouldering  stag- 
nantly forever  in  the  moveless  grasp  of  one.  The  amount  of  ei^oyment^ 
the  quantity  of  conscious  experience,  gained  from  any  given  exhibition 
by  a  million  persons  to  each  of  whom  it  is  successively  shown  for  one 
hour,  is,  beyond  all  question,  immensely  greater  and  keener  than  one 
person  could  have  from  it  in  a  million  hours.  The  generations  of  men 
seem  like  fire-flies  glittering  down  the  dark  lane  of  History ;  but  each 
swarm  had  its  happy  turn,  fulfilled  its  hour,  and  rightfully  gave  way  to 
its  followers.  The  disinterested  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ordains  that 
the  same  plants,  insects,  men,  shall  not  unsurrenderingly  monopolize  and 
stop  the  bliss  of  breath.  Death  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  love  reveiv 
berated  from  the  limit  of  life. 

The  cumulative  fund  of  hiunan  experience,  the  sensitive  affiliating 
line  of  history,  like  a  cerebral  cord  of  personal  identity  traversing  the 
centuries,  renders  a  continual  succession  of  generations  equivalent  to  the 
endless  existence  of  one  generation ;  but  with  this  mighty  difference, — 
that  it  preserves  all  the  edge  and  spice  of  novelty.  For  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  if  death  were  abolished  and  men  endowed  with  an 
earthly  immortality.     At  first  they  might  rejoice,  and  think  their  last, 
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dreadest  enemy  destroyed.  BuJ  what  a  mistake  I  In  the  first  place, 
«nce  none  are  to  be  removed  from  the  earth,  of  course  none  must  come 
into  it.  The  space  and  material  are  all  wanted  by  those  now  in  pos- 
Eesfion.  All  are  soon  mature  men  and  women, — not  another  infant 
erer  to  hang  upon  a  mother's  breast  or  be  lifted  in  a  father's  arms.  All 
the  prattling  music,  fond  cares,  yearning  love,  and  gushing  joys  and 
hopes  associated  with  the  rearing  of  children,  gone !  What  a  stupendous 
fragment  is  stricken  from  the  fabric  of  those  enriching  satisfactions 
which  give  life  its  truest  value  and  its  purest  charm  I  Ages  roll  on.  They 
tee  the  same  everlasting  faces,  confront  the  same  returning  phenomena, 
engage  in  the  same  worn-out  exercises,  or  lounge  idly  in  the  unchange- 
ible  conditions  which  bear  no  stimulant  which  they  have  not  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  years  pass.  They  have  drunk  every  attainable  spring  of 
knowledge  dry.  Not  a  prize  stirs  a  pulse.  All  pleasures,  pcrmutated  till 
ingenuity  is  baffled,  disgust  them.  No  terror  startles  them.  No  possible 
experiment  remains  untried ;  nor  is  there  any  unsounded  fortufle  left. 
No  dim  marvels  and  boundless  hopes  beckon  them  with  resistless  lures 
into  the  future.  They  have  no  future.  One  everlasting  now  is  their  all. 
At  last  the  incessant  repetition  of  identical  phenomena,  the  unmitigated 
sameness  of  things,  the  eternal  monotony  of  affairs,  become  unutterably 
hardensome  and  horrible.  Full  of  loathing  and  immeasurable  fatigue,  a 
weariness  like  the  weight  of  a  universe  oppresses  them ;  and  what  would 
the?  not  give  for  a  change  I  any  thing  to  break  the  nightmare-speU 
of  ennui, — ^to  fling  off  the  dateless  flesh, — to  die, — to  pass  into  some  un- 
guessed  realm, — to  lie  down  and  sleep  forever :  it  would  be  the  infinite 
boon! 

Take  away  from  man  all  that  is  dependent  on,  or  interlinked  with,  the 
appomtment  of 'death,  and  it  would  make  such  fundamental  alterations 
of  his  constitution  and  relations  that  he  would  no  longer  be  man.  It 
would  leave  us  an  almost  wholly  different  race.  If  it  is  a  divine  boon 
that  men  should  be,  then  death  is  a  good  to  us ;  for  it  enables  us  to  be 
men.  Without  it  there  would  neither  be  husband  and  wife,  nor  parent 
and  child,  nor  family  hearth  and  altar ;  nor,  indeed,  would  hardly  any 
thing  be  as  it  is  now.  The  existent  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  soul 
would  comprise  all.  And  when  the  jaded  individdal,  having  mastered 
and  exhausted  this  finite  sum,  looked  in  vain  for  any  thing  new  or 
farther,  the  world  would  be  a  hateful  dungeon  to  him,  and  life  an  awful 
doom ;  and  how  gladly  he  would  give  all  that  lies  beneath  the  sun's  golden 
rwnd  and  top  of  sovereignty  to  migrate  into  some  untried  region  and 
state  of  being,  or  even  to  renounce  existence  altogether  and  lie  down 
fi^ivrer  in  the  attractive  slumber  of  the  gravel  Without  death,  man- 
kind would  undergo  the  fate  of  Sisyphus, — no  future,  and  in  the  present 
the  oppression  of  an  intolerable  ttvsk  with  an  aching  vacuum  of  motive. 
The  certainty  and  the  mystery  of  death  create  the  stimulus  and  the 
nnnance  of  life.  Give  the  human  race  an  earthly  immortality,  and 
fou  exclude  them  firom  every  thing  greater  and  diviner  than  the  earth 
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affords.  Who  could  consent  to  that  ?  Take  away  death,  and  a  brazeiv 
wall  girds  in  our  narrow  life,  against  which,  if  we  remained  men,  we 
should  dash  and  chafe  in  the  climax  of  our  miserable  longing,  as  the 
caged  lion  or  eagle  be-ats  against  his  bars. 

The  gift  of  an  earthly  immortality  conferred  on  a  single  person — a  boon 
which  thoughtless  myriads  would  clasp  with  frantic  triumph — would 
prove,  perhaps,  a  still  more  fearful  curse  than  if  distributed  over  the  whole 
species.  Retaining  his  human  affections,  how  excruciating  and  remediless 
his  grief  must  be,  to  be  so  cut  off  from  all  equal  community  of  experience 
and  destiny  with  mankind, — ^to  see  all  whom  he  loves,  generation  after 
generation,  fading  away,  leaving  him  alone,  to  form  new  ties  again  to  be 
iissolved, — ^to  watch  his  beloved  ones  growing  old  and  infirm,  while  he 
stands  without  a  change  I  His  love  would  be  left,  in  agony  of  melan- 
choly grandeur,  '*a  solitary  angel  hovering  over  a  universe  of  tombs'^ 
on  the  tremulous  wings  of  memory  and  grief,  those  wings  incapacitated, 
by  his  •madly-coveted  prerogative  of  deathlossness,  ever  to  move  from 
above  the  sad  rows  of  funereal  urns.  Zanoni,  in  Bulwer's  magnificent 
conception,  says  to  Viola,  "The  flower  gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on 
whose  breast  it  grows.  A  little  while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ;  but  the  rook 
still  endures,  the  snow  at  its  breast,  the  sunshine  on  its  summit.''  A 
deathless  individual  in  a  world  of  the  dying,  joined  with  them  by  ever- 
bereaved  affections,  would  be  the  wretchcdest  creature  conceivable.  Aa 
no  man  ever  yet  prayed  for  any  thing  he  would  pray  to  be  released,  to 
embrace  dear  objects  in  his  arms  and  float  away  with  them  to  heaven,  or 
even  to  lie  down  with  them  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother  earth.  And 
if  he  had  no  affections,  but  lived  a  stoic  existence,  exempt  from  every 
sympathy,  in  impassive  solitude,  he  could  not  be  happy,  he  would  not  be 
man:  he  must  be  an  intellectual  marble  of  thought  or  a  monumental 
mystery  of  woe. 

Death,  therefore,  is  benignity.  When  men  wish  there  were  no  such 
appointed  event,  they  are  deceived,  and  know  not  what  they  wish. 
Literature  furnishes  a  strange  and  profound,  though  wholly  uninten- 
tional, confirmation  of  this  view.  Every  form  in  which  literary  genius 
has  set  forth  the  conception  of  an  earthly  immortality  represents 
it  as  an  evil.  This  is  true  even  down  to  Swift's  painful  account  of 
the  Struldbrugs  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,^*  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  the  human  mind  in  imar 
ginative  literature,  is  terrific  with  its  blazoned  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  an  endless  life  on  earth.  This  story  has  been  embodied,  with  great 
variety  of  form  and  motive,  in  more  than  a  hundred  works.  Every  one 
is,  without  the  writer's  intention,  a  disguised  sermon  of  gigantic  force 
on  the  benignity  of  death.  As  in  classic  fable  poor  Tithdn  became  im- 
mortal in  the  dawning  arms  of  Eds  only  to  lead  a  shrivelled,  joyless. 
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repnlsiTe  ezbtenoe ;  and  the  fair  young  witch  of  CumsB  had  ample  cause 
to  regret  that  ever  Apollo  granted  her  request  for  as  many  years  as  she 
held  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  and  as  all  tales  of  successful  alchemists 
or  Rosicrucians  concur  in  depicting  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint- 
ment and  revulsion  from  the  accursed  prize ;  we  may  take  it  as  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  conviction  in  the  depths  of  human  nature— a  conviction 
sore  to  be  brought  out  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in 
life  an  opposite  thought — tliat  death  is  benign  for  man  as  he  is  constituted 
and  related  on  earth.  The  voice  of  human  nature  speiaks  truth  through 
the  lips  of  Cicero,  saying,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  '*  Quodsi 
aiR  fMSRitf  imimoriales  fHturi^  tcaneti  exsdngui  hmmm  suo  tctupore  optahiU  est  J** 

In  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  Sappho,  a  discussion  once  arose  upon 

the  question  whether  death  was  a  blessing  or  an  evil.    Some  maintained 

the  former  alternative;   but  Sappho  victoriously  closed   the  debate  by 

ssying.  If  it  were  a  blessing  to  die,  the  immortal  gods  would  experience 

it    The  gods  live  forever:  therefore,  death  is  an  evil.'^     The  reasoning 

was  plausible  and  brilliant.     Yet  its  sophistry  is  complete.    To  kn^n, 

conditioned  as  they  are  in  this  world,  death  may  be  the  greatest  blessing ; 

while  to  the  gods,  conditioned  so  differently,  it  may  have  no  similar 

application.     Because  an  earthly  eternity  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  fright- 

ibl  calamity,  is  no  reason  why  a  heavenly  eternity  in  the  spirit  would  be 

otiier  than  a  blissful  inheritance.    Thus  the  remonstrance  which  may  be 

taUadously  based  on  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations — namely,  that 

tiiej  would  equally  make  it  appear  that  the  immortality  of  man  in  any 

eondition  would  be  undesirable — ^is  met.    A  conclusion  drawn  from  the 

facts  of  the  present  scene  of  things,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  a  scene 

inconceivably  different.    Those  whose  only  bodies  are  their  minds  may 

be  fetterless,  happy,  leading  a  wondrous  life,  beyond  our  deepest  dream 

and  furthest  fancy,  and  eternally  free  from  trouble  or  satiety. 

Death  is  to  us,  while  we  live,  what  we  think  it  to  be.  If  we  confront 
it  with  analytic  and  defiant  eye,  it  is  that  nothing  which  ever  ceases  in 
beginning  to  be.  If,  letting  the  superstitious  senses  tyrannize  over  us 
•nd  cow  our  better  part  of  man,  we  crouch  before  the  imagination  of  it, 
it  esumes  the  shape  of  the  skeleton-monarch  who  takes  the  world  for 
bis  empire,  the  electric  fluid  for  liis  chariot,  and  time  for  his  sceptre. 
Id  tlie  contemplation  of  death,  hitherto,  fancy  inspired  by  fear  has  been 
br  far  too  much  the  prominent  faculty  and  impulse.  The  literature  of 
the  sulyect  is  usually  ghastly,  appalling,  and  absurd,  with  point  of  view 
▼vying  from*  that  of  the  credulous  Hindu,  personifying  death  as  a 
monster  with  a  million  mouths  devouring  all  creatures  and  licking  them 
io  \m  flaming  lips  as  a  fire  devours  the  moths  or  as  the  sea  swallows  the 
torrents,*  to  that  of  the  atheistic  German  dreamer,  who  converts  nature 
iito  an  immeasurable  corpse  worked  by  galvanic  forces,  and  that  of  the 

w  Fnifnnent  X.    Qooted  in  BIare*s  Ilist.  Lit  Greece,  book  ilL  chap.  ▼.  leet  18. 
M  flKMuaD*t  tram,  of  BhagaTad  Qlta,  p.  77. 
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bold  Trench  philosopher,  Carnot,  whose  speculations  have  led  to  the 
theory  that  the  sun  will  finally  expend  all  its  heat,  and  constellated  life 
cease,  as  the  solar  system  hangs,  like  a  dead  orrery,  ashy  and  spectral, 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.    So  the  extravagant  author  of  Festus  says, — 

**  God  tore  the  glory  flrom  the  bud'h  broad  brow 
And  flung  the  flaming  scalp  away.'* 

The  subject  should  be  viewed  by  the  unclouded  intellect,  guided  by 
serene  faith,  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  death  is  re- 
vealed, first,  as  aii  organic  necessity  in  the  primordial  life-cell ;  secondly, 
as  the  cessation  of  a  given  form  of  life  in  its  completion;  thirdly,  as  a 
benignant  law,  an  expression  of  the  Creator's  love;  fourthly,  as  the  inaugu- 
rating condition  of  another  form  of  life.  What  we  are  to  refer  to  sin 
is  all  the  seeming  lawlessness  and  untimeliness  of  death.  Had  not  men 
sinned,  all  would  reach  a  good  age  and  pass  away  without  suffering. 

• 

Death  is  benignant  necessity ;  the  irregularity  and  pain  associated  with 
it  are  an  inherited  punishment.  Finally,  it  is  a  condition  of  improve- 
ment in  life.  Death  is  the  incessant  touch  with  which  the  artist. 
Nature,  is  bringing  her  works  to  perfection. 

Physical  death  is  experienced  by  man  in  common  with  the  brute. 
Upon  grounds  of  physiology  there  is  no  greater  evidence  for  man's 
spiritual  survival  through  that  overshadowed  crisis  than  there  is  for  the 
brute's.  And  on  grounds  of  sentiment  man  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
sharing  his  open  future  with  these  mute  comrades.  Des  Cartes  and 
Malebranche  taught  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  without  souls, 
worked  by  God's  arbitrary  power.  Swedenborg  held  that  "  the  souls  of 
brutes  are  extinguished  w^ith  their  bodies."*'  Leibnitz,  by  his  doctrine 
of  eternal  monads,  sustains  the  immortality  of  all  creatures.  Coleridge 
defended  the  same  idea.  Agassiz,  with  much  power  and  beauty,  advocates 
the  thought  that  animals  as  well  as  men  have  a  future  life."  The  old 
traditions  affirm  that  at  least  four  beasts  have  been  translated  to  heaven ; 
namely,  the  ass  that  spoke  to  Balaam,  the  white  foal  that  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  the  steed  Borak  that  bore  Mohammed  on  his  famous 
night-journey,  and  the  dog  that  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  To  recognise, 
as  Goethe  did,  brothers  in  the  green-wood  and  in  the  teeming  air, — to 
sympathize  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  hope  for  them  an  open 
range  of  limitless  possibilities  in  the  hospitable  home  of  God, — ^is  surely 
more  becoming  to  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or  a  Christian,  than  that  careless 
scorn  which  commonly  excludes  them  from  regard  and  contemptu- 
ously leaves  them  to  annihilation.  This  subject  has  been  genially  treated 
by  Richard  Dean  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Brutes." 

But  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  distinction  is  vast  between 
the  dying  man  and  the  dying  brute.  Bretschneider,  in  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon on  this  point,  specifies  four  particulars.    Man  foresees  and  provides 

ft 

1*  Outline!  of  the  Infinite,  chap.  iL  aect.  ir.  13. 
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for  his  death :  the  brute  does  not.    Man  dies  with  unrecompensed  merit 
ind  guilt :  the  brute  does  not.    Man  dies  with  faoultias  and  powers  fitted 
for  a  more  perfect  8tat«  of  existence :   the  brute  does  not.    Man  dies 
with  the  expectation  of  another  life :  the  brute  does  not.     Three  con- 
trasts may  be  added  to  these.     First,  man  desires  to  die  amidst  his  fel- 
lows :  the  brute  creeps  away  by  liimself,  to  die  in  solitude.    Secondly, 
man  inters  his  dead  with  burial>rites,  rears  a  memorial  over  them,  che- 
rishes recollections  of  them  which  often  change  his  subsequent  character: 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  deer  watching  over  an  expiring  comrade,  a  deer- 
funeral  winding  along  the  green  glades  of  the  forest?    The  barrows  of 
Norway,  the  mounds  of  Yucatan,  the  mummy-pits  of  Memphis,  the  rural 
cemeteries  of  our  own  day,  speak  the  human  thoughts  of  sympathetic 
reverence  and  posthumous  survival,  typical  of  something  superior  to 
dust.     Thirdly,  man  often  makes  death  an  active  instead  of  a  passive 
experience,  his  will  as  it  is  his  fate,  a  victory  instead  of  a  defeat.^^    As 
Mirabeau  sank  towards  his  end,  he  ordered  them  to  pour  perfumes  and 
roses  on  him,  and  to  bring  music ;  and  so,  with  the  air  of  a  haughty 
conqueror,  amidst  the  volcanic  smoke  and  thunder  of  reeling  France, 
his  giant  spirit  went  forth.   Xhe  patriot  is  proud  to  lay  his  body  a  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  his  country's  weal.    The  philanthropist  rejoices  to  spend 
himself  without  pay  in  a  noble  cause, — to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  service 
of  his  fellow-men.    Thousands  of  generous  students  have  given  their 
lives  to  science  and  clasped  death  amidst  their  trophied  achievements. 
Who  can  count  the  confessors  who  have  thought  it  bliss  and  glory  to  be 
martyrs  for  truth  and  God  ?    Creatures  capable  of  such  deeds  must  in- 
herit eternity.    Their  transcendent  souls  step  from  their  rejected  man- 
sions through  the  blue  gateway  of  the  air  to  the  lucid  palace  of  the  stars. 
Any  meaner  allotment  would  be  discordant  and  unbecoming  their  rank. 
Contemplations  like  these  exorcise  the  spectre-host  of  the  bruin  and 
quell   the  horrid  brood  of  fear.      The  noble  purpose  of  self-sacrifice 
enables  us  to  smile  upon  the  grave,  '*  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath  stirs 
the  soldier's  scorn  of  danger."     Death  parts  with  its  false  frightfulness, 
puts  on  its  true  beauty,  and  becomes  at  once  the  evening  star  of  memory 
and  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  Hesper  of  the  sinking  flesh,  the  Phos- 
phor of  the  rising  soul.     Let  the  night  come,  then :  it  shall  be  welcome. 
And,  as  we  gird  our  loins  to  enter  the  ancient  mystery,  wo  will  exclaim, 
with  vanishing  voice,  to  those  we  leave  behind, — 


"  Though  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  fur  %  tioie     I  p:c9S  3o«1  s  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast :  its  Hplenrlor,  soon  or  late, 
Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  somewhere.'* 


*  Umbreit,  Uher  daa  Bt«rben  alt  dnen  Akt  menschlich-pemUnlicher  SolbetstHndigkeit.    Studien 
■Bd  KriUken,  1837. 
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CHAPTER  m 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A    FUTXTBI  LIFE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapter  to  describe  the  originating 
supports  of  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life;  not  to' probe  the  depth 
and  test  the  value  of  the  various  grounds  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
grows,  but  only  to  give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  a  view 
of  the  process  of  growth.  The  objections  urged  by  unbelievers  belong 
to  an  open  discussion  of  the  question  of  immortality,  not  to  an  illustra- 
tive statement  of  the  suggesting  grounds  on  which  the  popular  belief 
rests.  When,  after  sufficient  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  from  what 
causes  the  almost  imiversal  expectation  of  another  life  springs,  and  by 
what  influences  it  is  nourished,  we  shall  not  find  adequate  answer  in  less 
than  four  words:  feeling,  imagination,  faith,  and  reflection.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  for  man  has  been  created  by  the  combined  force  of 
instinctive  desire,  analogical  observation,  prescriptive  authority,  and 
philosophical  speculation.  These  are  the  four  pillars  on  which  the  soul 
builds  the  temple  of  its  hopes;  or  the  four  glasses  through  which  it 
looks  to  see  its  eternal  heritage. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  man  is  endowed  at  once  with  foreknowledge  of 
death  and  with  a  powerful  love  of  life.  It  is  not  a  love  of  being  here; 
for  he  often  loathes  the  scene  around  him.  It  is  a  love  of  self-possessed 
existence;  a  love  of  his  own  soul  in  its  central  consciousness  and 
bounded  royalty.  This  is  an  inseparable  element  of  his  very  entity. 
Crowned  with  free  will,  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  world,  enfeoffed 
with  individual  faculties,  served  by  vassal  nature  with  tributes  of  various 
joy,  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  himself,  of  sliding  into  the  genend 
abyss  of  matter.  His  interior  consciousness  is  permeated  with  a  8elf-pr»> 
serving  instinct,  and  shudders  at  every  glimpse  of  danger  or  hint  of 
death.  The  soul,  pervaded  with  a  guardian  instinct  of  life,  and  seeing 
death's  steady  approach  to  destroy  the  body,  necessitates  the  conception 
of  an  escape  into  another  state  of  existence.  Fancy  and  reason,  thus  set 
at  work,  speedily  construct  a  thousand  theories  filled  with  details. 
Desire  first  fathers  thought,  and  then  thought  woos  belief. 

Secondly,  man,  holding  his  conscious  being  precious  beyond  all  things, 
and  shrinking  with  pervasive  anxieties  from  the  moment  of  destined 
dissolution,  looks  around  through  the  realms  of  nature,  with  thoughtftd 
eye,  in  search  of  parallel  phenomena  further  developed,  significant 
sequels  in  other  creatures'  fates,  whose  evolution  and  fulfilment  may 
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htply  throw  light  on  his  own.  With  eager  vision  and  heart-prompted 
imagination  he  scrutinizes  whatever  appears  related  to  his  object.  See- 
ing the  snake  cast  its  old  slough  and  glide  forth  renewed,  he  conceives, 
80  in  death  man  but  sheds  his  fleshly  exuviae,  while  the  spirit  emerges, 
regenerate.  He  beholds  the  beetle  break  from  its  filthy  sepulchre  and 
commence  its  summer  work ;  and  straightivny  he  hangs  a  golden  scarar 
h»us  in  his  temples  as  an  emblem  of  a  future  life.  After  vegetation's 
wintry  deaths,  hailing  the  returning  spring  that  brings  resurrection  and 
hfe  to  the  graves  of  the  sod,  he  dreams  of  some  far-off  spring  of 
Humanity,  yet  to  come,  when  the  frosts  of  man's  untoward  doom  shall 
relent,  and  all  the  costly  seeds  sown  through  ages  in  the  great  earth- 
tomb  shall  shoot  up  in  celestial  shapes.  On  the  moaning  sea-shore, 
weeping  some  dear  friend,  he  perceives,  now  ascending  in  the  dawn, 
the  planet  which  he  lately  saw  declining  in  the  dusk ;  and  he  is  cheered 
by  the  thought  that 

''As  rinki  the  day-«tar  in  the  ooeao-bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  triclu  his  beams,  and  with  new<epangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 
So  Lycidas,  sunk  low,  shall  mount  on  high." 

Some  traveller  or  poet  tells  him  fabulous  tales  of  a  bird  which,  grown 
iged,  fills  ita  nest  with  spices,  and,  spontaneously  burning,  soars  from  the 
iromatic  fire,  rejuvenescent  for  a  thousand  years;  and  he  cannot  but  take 
the  phoenix  for  a  miraculous  type  of  his  own  soul  springing,  free  and 
eternal,  from  the  ashes  of  his  corpse.  Having  watched  the  silkworm,  as 
it  wove  its  cocoon  and  lay  down  in  its  oblong  grave  apparently  dead, 
ontil  at  length  it  struggles  forth,  glittering  with  rainbow  colors,  a  winged 
moth,  endowed  with  new  faculties  and  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  sphere, 
be  oonoeives  that  so  the  human  soul  may,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
eotangle  itself  from  the  imprisoning  meshes  of  this  world  of  larvee,  a 
thing  of  spirit-beauty,  to  sail  through  heavenly  airs;  and  henceforth  he 
engraves  a  butterfly  on  the  tombstone  in  vivid  prophecy  of  immortality. 
Thus  a  moralizing  observation  of  natural  similitudes  teaches  man  to  hope 
for  an  existence  beyond  death. 

Thirdly,  the  prevailing  belief  in  a  future  life  is  spread  and  upheld  by 
the  influence  of  authority.    The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  and 
transferenoe  to  another  world,  where  its  experience  depends  on  conditions 
obterved  or  violated  here,  conditions  somewhat  within  the  control  of  a 
lelect  class  of  men  here, — such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  hiding-place  of  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  a  vast  engine  of  interest  ^nd  sway  which  the  shrewd 
insight  of  priesthoods  has  often  devised  and  the  cunning  policy  of  states 
mbaidized.     In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  asserted  doctrine  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  must  be  implicitly  received.    God 
proclaims  it  through  his  anointeil  ministers:   therefore,  to  doubt  it  or 
k^cally  criticize  it  is  a  crime.     History  bears  witness  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure wherever  an  organized  priesthood  has  flourished,  from  primeval 
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pagan  India  to  modern  papal  Rome.  It  is  traceable  from  the  diifk 
Osirian  shrines  of  Egypt  and  the  initiating  temple  at  Eleusis  to  the 
funeral  fires  of  Gaul  and  the  Druidic  conclave  in  the  oak-groves  of 
Mona ;  from  the  reeking  altars  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  to 
the  masses  for  souls  in  Purgatory  said  this  day  in  half  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Much  of  the  popular  faith  in  immortality  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  agee  has  been  owing  to  the  authority  of  its  promulgators,  a 
deep  and  honest  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  authoritative 
dicta  of  their  religioas  teachers. 

In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  a  friture  life  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  embalmed  in  sacred 
books  which  are  regarded  as  infallible  revelations  from  God.  Of  course 
the  thoughtless  never  think  of  questioning  it;  the  reverent  piously  em- 
brace it ;  all  are  educated  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  future  life  by  the  sacred  books  and  by  the  priestly  hierarchies,  it 
has  also  been  affirmed  by  countless  individual  saints,  philosophers,  and 
prophets.  Most  persons  readily  accept  it  on  trust  from  them  as  a  de- 
monstrated theory  or  an  inspired  knowledge  of  theirs.  It  is  natural  for 
modest  unspeculative  minds,  busied  with  worldly  cares,  to  say.  These 
learned  sages,  these  theosophic  seers,  so  much  more  gifted,  educated,  and 
intimate  with  the  divine  counsels  and  plan  than  we  are,  with  so  much 
deeper  experience  and  purer  insight  than  we  have,  must  know  the  truth : 
we  cannot  in  any  other  way  do  so  well  as  to  follow  their  guidance  and 
confide  in  their  assertions.  Accordingly,  multitudes  receive  the  belief  in 
a  life  to  come  on  the  authority  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  religious 
leaders. 

Fourthly,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  results  from  philosophical  medita- 
tion, and  is  sustained  by  rational  proofs.*  For  the  completion  of  the 
present  outline,  it  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  these  argu- 
ments. IFor  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  must  arrange 
these  reasonings  in  five  classes ;  namely,  the  physiological,  the  analogical, 
the  psychological,  the  theological,  and  the  moral. 

There  is  a  group  of  considei'ations  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
bodily  organization,  life  and  death,  which  compose  the  physiological  argu- 
ment  for  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  human  organization,  so  wondrously  vitalized,  developed, 
and  ruled,  could  not  have  grown  up  out  of  mere  matter,  but  implies  a 
pre-existent  mental  entity,  a  spiritual  force  or  idea,  which  constituted 
the  primeval  impulse,  grouped  around  itself  the  organic  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  constrained  the  material  elements  to  the  subsequent 
processes  and  results,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.*  This  dynamic 
agent,  this  ontological  cause,  may  naturally  survive  when  the  fieshly 


iWohlfiBoth,  Triumph  des  Olanhens  An  Unnterblichkeit  and  Wiedenehen  Uber  Jeden  ZweifeL 
Oporinns,  IlUitoria  Critica  Doctrinae  de  Trnmortalitato  Mortaliom. 
>  MUUer,  Elexnento  of  Fhy«iology,  book  vL  sect  i.  ch.  1. 
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organization  wkich  it  has  built  around  itself  dissolves.  Its  independence 
before  the  body  began  involves  its  independence  after  the  body  is  ended. 
Stahl  has  especially  illustrated  in  physiology  this  idea  of  an  independent 
soul-monad. 

Secondly,  as  some  potential  being  must  have  preceded  our  birth,  to 
ssEimilate  and  construct  the  physical  system,  so  the  great  phenomena 
attending  our  conscious  life  necessitate,  both  to  our  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion and  in  our  philosophical  conviction,  the  distinctive  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  tabernacle  and  tenant.  The  illustrious  Boerhaave 
wrote  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  distinction  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  which  is  to  be  found  among,  his  works.  Every  man  knows  that  he 
dwells  in  the  flesh  but  is  not  flesh.  lie  is  a  free,  personal  mind,  occupy- 
ing and  using  a  material  body,  but  not  identified  with  it.  Ideas  and 
passions  of  purely  immaterial  origin  pervade  every  nerve  with  terrific  in- 
tensity, and  shake  his  encasing  corporeity  like  an  earthquake.'  A  thought, 
a  sentiment,  a  fancy,  may  prostrate  him  as  eflectually  as  a  blow  on  his 
brain  from  a  hammer.  He  wills  to  move  a  palsied  limb :  the  soul  is  un- 
affected by  the  paralysis,  but  the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  his  volition:  the 
distinction  between  the  person  willing  and  the  instrument  to  be  wielded 
is  unavoidable. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  death  itself  irresistibly  suggests  the  duality  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  energizing  mind  that  leaves 
the  frame  so  empty  and  meaningless.  Think  of  the  undreaming  sleep 
of  a  corpse  which  dissolution  is  winding  in  its  chemical  embrace.  A 
moment  ago  that  hand  was  uplifted  to  clasp  yours,  intelligent  accents 
were  vocal  on  those  lips,  the  light  of  love  beamed  in  that  eye.  One 
shoddering  sigh, — and  how  cold,  vacant,  forceless,  dead,  lies  the  heap  of 
clay!  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  conviction  that  an  invisible  power 
has  been  liberated ;  that  the  flight  of  an  animating  principle  has  pro- 
duced this  awful  change.  Why  may  not  that  untraceable  something 
which  has  gone  still  exist?  Its  vanishing  from  our  sensible  cognizance 
is  no  proof  of  its  perishing.  Not  a  shadow  of  genuine  evidence  has  ever 
been  afforded  that  the  real  life-powers  of  any  creature  are  destroyed.' 
In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  a  multitude  of  considerations  urge  us  to 
infer  the  contrary;  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  the  contrary  to  be 
true;  for,  as  Jacobi  profoundly  observes,  "life  is  not  a  form  of  body;  but 
body  is  one  form  of  life/'  Therefore  the  soul  which  now  exists  in  this 
form,  not  appearing  to  be  destroyed  on  its  departure  hence,  must  be 
supposed  to  live  hereafter  in  some  other  form.* 

A  second  series  of  observations  and  reflections,  gathered  fV'om  partial 
similarities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  combined  to  make  the  analogical 
argutnaU  for  a  future  life.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations,  a  standard  illustration  of  the  thought  that  the  soul  survives  the 
decay  of  its  earthy  investiture  has  been  drawn  from  the  metamorphosis 

*  sir  HniDphiy    Davy,  Protetu  or  Immortality.     *  Bakewell,  Natural  Evidence  of  a  Future  8tat» 
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of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.*  This  world  is  the  scene  of  our 
grub-state.  The  body  is  but  a  chrysalis  of  soul.  When  the  preliminary 
experience  and  stages  are  finished  and  the  transformation  is  complete, 
the  spirit  emerges  from  its  cast-off  cocoon  and  broken  cell  into  the  more 
ethereal  air  and  sunnier  light  of  a  higher  world's  eternal  day.  The 
emblematic  correspondence  is  striking,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  and 
beautiful.  Nor  is  the  change,  the  gain  in  endowments  and  privileges, 
greater  in  the  supposed  case  of  man  than  it  is  from  the  slow  and  loath- 
some worm  on  the  leaf  to  the  swift  and  glittering  insect  in  the  air. 

Secondly,  in  the  material  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing  is  ever 
absolutely  destroyed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.  Thmgs 
are  changed,  transformations  abound;  but  essences  do  not  cease  to  be. 
Take  a  given  quantity  of  any  kind  of  matter ;  divide  and  subdivide  it  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  solvents.  Still 
it  exists,  as  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  with  unchanged  qualities  as  to 
its  essence,  and  will  exist  when  Nature  has  manipulated  it  in  all  her  labo- 
ratories for  a  billion  ages.  Now,  as  a  solitary  exception  to  this,  are  minds 
absolutely  destroyed?  are  will,  conscience,  thought,  and  love  annihilated? 
Personal  intelligence,  affection,  identity,  are  inseparable  components  of 
the  idea  of  a  soul.  And  what  method  is  there  of  crushing  or  evaporating 
these  out  of  being?  What  force  is  there  to  compel  them  into  nothing? 
Death  is  not  a  substantive  cause  working  effects.  It  is  itself  merely  an 
effect.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence.  That  this  change 
puts  an  end  to  existence  is  an  assertion  against  analogy,  and  wholly 
unsupported. 

Thirdly,  following  the  analogy  of  science  and  the  visible  order  of  being, 
we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ascending  series  of  existences  rising 
in  regular  gradation  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  brutal  to  mental,  from 
earthly  composite  to  simply  spiritual,  and  thus  pointing  up  the  rounds 
of  life's  ladder,  through  all  nature,  to  the  angelic  ranks  of  heaven.  Then, 
feeling  his  kinship  and  common  vocation  with  supernal  beings,  man  is 
assured  of  a  loftier  condition  of  existence  reserved  for  him.  There  are 
no  such  immense,  vacantly  yawning  chasms,  as  that  would  be,  between 
our  fleshly  estate  and  the  Godhead.  Nature  takes  no  such  enormous 
jumps.     Her  scaling  advance  is  by  staid  and  normal  steps. 

**  There's  lifeless  matter.    Add  the  power  of  sh^ini^ 
And  you're  the  crystal :  add  again  the  organs 
Wherewith  to  subdue  sustenance  to  the  form 
And  manner  of  one's  self,  and  you've  the  plant : 
Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth. 
And  you've  all  kinds  of  beasts:  suppose  a  pi^. 
To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stuff, 
Then  you  have  man.    What  shall  we  add  to  man 
Tb  bring  him  higher?" 

Freedom  from  the  load  of  clay,  emancipation  of  the  spirit  into  the  fiill 
range  and  masterdom  of  a  spirit's  powers ! 

^-M    -  I  ^m  ^1     ■■  I   ■■    ^M    ■■■     ■     I — >_  ,  ._  I  _ L^_^^^_^^^^_» 

*  Butler,  Analogy,  part  i.  ch.  1. 
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Foarthly,  many  strong  similarities  between  our  entrahce  into  this 
world  and  our  departure  out  of  it  would  make  us  believe  that  death  is 
Vut  another  and  higher  birth.*  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
an  unborn  infant — deriving  its  sole  nutriment,  its  very  existence,  from 
its  Tascular  connection  with  its  mother-— could  liardly  imagine  that  its 
separation  from  its  mother  would  introduce  it  to  a  new  and  independent 
life.  He  would  rather  conclude  that  it  would  perish,  like  a  twig  wrenched 
from  its  parent  limb.  So  it  may  be  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Further,  as  our  latent  or  dimly-groping  senses  were 
useless  while  we  were  developing  in  embryo,  and  then  implied  this  life, 
to  we  now  have,  in  rudimentary  condition,  certain  powers  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  heart,  which  prophesy  heaven  and  eternity ;  and  mys- 
terious intimations  ever  and  anon  reach  us  from  a  diviner  sphere,-^ 

**  Like  hiots  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  spirita  folded  in  the  womb." 

The  Persian  poet,  Buzurgi,  says  on  this  theme, — 

"  What  is  the  aool  f    The  seminal  principle  from  the  loins  of  destiny. 
This  world  is  the  womb :  the  body,  ita  enveloping  membrane : 
The  bitterness  of  dissolution,  dame  Fortune's  pan^  of  childbirth. 
What  is  death  ?    To  be  bom  again,  an  angel  of  eternity." 

Fifthly,  many  cultivated  thinkers  have  firmly  believed  that  the  soul 
is  not  so  young  as  is  usually  thought,  but  is  an  old  stager  on  this 
globe,  having  lived  through  many  a  previous  existence,  here  or  else- 
where.' They  sustain  this  conclusion  by  various  considerations,  either 
drawn  from  premises  presupposing  the  necessary  eternity  of  spirits,  or 
resting  on  dusky  reminiscences,  "  shadowy  recollections,"  of  visions  and 
events  vanished  long  ago.  Now,  if  the  idea  of  foregone  conscious  lives, 
personal  careers  oft  repeated  with  unlost  being,  be  admitted, — as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Wordsworth, — all  the  con- 
nected analogies  of  the  case  carry  us  to  the  belief  that  immortality  awaits 
us.  We  shall  live  through  the  next  transition,  as  we  have  lived  through 
the  past  ones. 

Sixthly,  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior  life,  and  entertaining 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  creating  and  overruling  God,  but  that  all 
things  have  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  or  by  chance,  still,  we 
Are  not  consistently  obliged  to  expect  annihilation  as  the  fate  of  the 
soul.  Fairly  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  across  the  facts  of 
the  present,  to  the  impending  contingencies  of  the  future,  we  may  say  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  is  not  the  destruction 
of  our  consciousness,  but  issues  in  a  purer  life,  elevates  us  to  a  spiritual 
rank.  It  is  just  to  argue  that  if  mindless  law  or  boundless  fortuity  made 
this  world  and  brought  us  here,  it  may  as  well  make,  or  h»ve  made, 
another  world,  and  bear  us  there.     Law  or  chance— excluding  God  from 


*  BrKacfaneider,  Predigten  fiber  Tod,  Unsterblichkeit,  and  Anferstehnng. 

'  JsiDM  Parker,  Acoonnt  of  the  DiTine  Goodness  oonoeming  the  Pre^xistanoe  of  Sonla. 
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the  question-^may  as  easily  make  us  immortal  as  mortal.  Reasoning  by 
analogy,  we  may  affirm  that,  as  life  has  been  given  us,  so  it  will  be  given 
us  again  and  forever. 

Seventhly,  faith  in  immortality  is  fed  by  another  analogy,  not  based  on 
reflection,  but  instinctively  felt.  Evei^  change  of  material  in  our  organ- 
ism, every  change  of  consciousness,  is  a  kind  of  death.  We  partially  die 
as  often  as  we  leave  behind  forgotten  experiences  and  lost  states  of  being. 
We  die  successively  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  manhood.  The  past 
is  the  dead :  but  our  course  is  ^still  on,  forever  on.  Having  survived  so 
many  deaths,  we  expect  to  survive  all  others  and  to  be  ourselves  eter- 
nally. 

There  is  a  third  cluster  of  reasonings,  deduced  from  the  distinctive 
nature  of  spirit,  constituting  the  psychological  argument  for  the  existence  of 
the  soul  independent  of  the  body.  In  the  outset,  obviously,  if  the 
soul  be  an  immaterial  entity,  its  natural  immortality  follows;  because 
death  and  decay  can  only  be  supposed  to  take  eflfect  in  dissoluble  com- 
binations. Several  ingenious  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of 
the  soul's  immateriality, — reasons  cogent  enough  to  have  convinced  a 
large  class  of  philosophers.*  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  following 
one.  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover.  Matter  is  dormant.  Power 
is  a  reality  entirely  distinct  from  matter  in  its  nature.  But  man  is 
essentially  an  active  power,  a  free  will.  Consequently  there  is  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  since  all  power  -is  immaterial.  That  principle  is 
immortal,  because  subsisting  in  a  sphere  of  being  whose  categories  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dissolution.* 

Secondly,  should  we  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  material,  yet  if  it  be 
an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible  atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal  still, 
defying  all  the  forces  of  destruction.  And  that  it  actually  is  an  uncom- 
pounded  unit  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  is  simple,  not  collective. 
Hence  the  power  of  consciousness,  the  central  soul,  is  an  absolute  integer. 
For  a  living  perceptive  whole  cannot  be  made  of  dead  imperceptive  parts. 
If  the  soul  were  composite,  each  component  part  would  be  an  individual, 
a  distinguishable  consciousness.  Such  not  being  the  fact,  the  conclusion 
results  that  the  soul  is  one,  a  simple  substance.^^  Of  course  it  is  not 
liable  to  death,  but  is  naturally  eternal. 

Tliirdly,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  inference  from 
its  ontological  characteristics.  Reason,  contemplating  the  elements  of 
the  soul,  cannot  but  embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its 
essential  independence  of  the  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  in  its  inner- 
most substantive  essence  is  best  defined  as  a  conscious  force.  Our  present 
existence  is  the  organic  correlation  of  that  personal  force  with  the  phy- 
I . — . 

•  Astrnc,  Dissertation  Rur  rTnimat6rialit6  et  rimmortalit^  de  TAme.  Broughton,  Defence  of  th* 
Doctrine  of  the  Human  Soul  as  an  Tniinaterial  and  Naturally  Immortal  Principle.  Marstaller,  Voo 
der  UnHterblichkeit  der  MenJ«cliliclien  Seele. 

*  Andrew  Baxter,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  SouL 
^0  llerbart,  Lehrfonch  sur  Psychologie,  sect.  ISO. 
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ileal  materials  of  the  body,  and  with  other  forces.  The  cessation  of  that 
correlation  at  death  by  no  means  involves,  so  far  as  wo  can  see,  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  disindividualizatioh  of  the  primal  persoiial  force.  It  is  a  fact  of 
Btriking  significance,  often  noticed  by  psychologists,  that  we  are  unable 
to  conceive  ourselves  as  dead.  The  negation  of  itself  is  impossible  to 
consciousness.  The  reason  we  have  such  a  drea4  of  death  is  that  we 
conceive  ourselves  as  still  alive,  only  in  the  grave,  or  wandering  through, 
horrors  and  shut  out  from  wonted  pleasures.  It  belongs  to  material 
growths  to  ripen,  loosen,  decay;  but  what  is  there  in  sensation,  reflection, 
memory,  volition,  to  crumble  in  pieces  and  rot  away  ?  Why  should  the 
power  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith,  change  into  inanity  and  oblivion? 
What  crucible  shall  burn  up  the  ultimate  of  force?  What  material 
processes  shall  ever  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  spirit?  Earth  and 
plant,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  belong  to  one  sphere,  and  are  subject  to 
the  temporal  fates  that  rule  there ;  but  reason,  imagination,  love,  will, 
belong  to  another,  and,  immortally  fortresscd  there,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
fretful  sieges  of  decay. 

Fourthly,  the  surviving  superiority  of  the  soul,  inferred  from  its  con- 
trast of  qualities  to  those  of  its  earthy  environment,  is  further  shown  by 
mother  fact, — ^the  mind's  dream-power,  and  the  ideal  realm  it  freely  soars 
or  walks  at  large  in  when  it  pleases.*'  This  view  has  often  been  enlarged 
upon,  especially  by  Bonnet  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  unhappy  Achilles, 
exhausted  with  weeping  for  his  friend,  lay,  heavily  moaning,  on  the  shore 
of  the  far-sounding  sea,  in  a  clear  spot  where  the  waves  washed  in  upon 
the  beach,  when  sleep  took  possession  of  him.  The  ghost  of  miserable 
Patroclus  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Sleepest  thou  and  art  forgetful  of  me, 
0  Achillea?"  And  the  son  of  Peleus  cried,  "Come  nearer:  let  us  em* 
brace  each  other,  though  but  for  a  little  while."  Then  he  stretched  out 
his  friendly  hands,  but  caught  him  not ;  for  the  spirit,  shrieking,  vanished 
beneath  the  earth  like  smoke.  Astounded,  Achilles  started  up,  clasped  hia 
handfi,  and  said,  dolefully,  "Alas!  there  is  then  indeed  in  the  subter- 
nmean  abodes  a  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in  it.""  The 
realm  of  dreams  is  a  world  of  mystic  realities,  intangible,  yet  existent, 
and  all-prophetic,  through  which  the  soul  nightly  floats  while  the  gross 
body  slumbers.  It  is  everlasting,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  cor- 
ruption to  take  hold  of.  The  appearances  and  sounds  of  that  soft  inner 
pphere,  veiled  so  remote  from  sense,  are  reflections  and  echoes  from  the 
spirit-world.  Or  are  they  a  direct  vision  and  audience  of  it  ?  The  soul 
Willy  is  native  resident  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  fel- 
low-citizen with  divine  ideas  and  affections.  Through  the  senses  it  has 
knowledge  and  communion  with  the  hard  outer-world  of  matter.  When 
the  senses  fall  away,  it  is  left,  imperishable  denizen  of  its  own  appro- 
priate world  of  idealities. 


n  Bchobert,  Die  BymboUk  det  Tramnes.  u  Iliad,  lib.  rxlii.  11.  00-106. 
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Another  assemblage  of  views,  based  on  the  character  of  Qod,  form  the 
theological  argumeni  for  the  futm'e  existence  of  man.^  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  perfections,  the  immortality  of  his  children  is 
an  immediate  deduction  from  the  eternity  of  his  purposes.  For  what- 
ever purpose  God  originally  gave  man  being, — ^for  the  disinterested  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  glory,  or  whatever  else,— 
will  he  not  for  that  same  purpose  continue  him  in  being  forever  ?  In  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  must  so  conclude.  In  view 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  God,  the  fact  of  conscious  responsible 
creatures  being  created  is  sufficient  warrant  of  their  perpetuity.  Other- 
wise God  would  be  fickle.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  he  would  be  a  mere 
drapery-painter,  nothing  within  the  dress. 

Secondly,  leaving  out  of  sight  this  illustration  of  an  eternal  purpose  in 
eternal  fulfilment,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  works  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Worker,  we  shall  oe  freshly 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Has  God  moulded  the  dead  clay  of  the 
material  universe  into  gleaming  globes  and  ordered  them  to  fly  through 
the  halls  of  space  forever,  and  has  he  created,  out  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tence, mental  personalities  reflecting  his  own  attributes,  and  doomed 
them  to  go  out  in  endless  night  after  basking,  poor  ephemera,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  momentary  life?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Gk>d  ever  works 
in  vain.  Yet  if  a  single  consciousness  be  extinguished  in  everlasting 
nonentity,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  consciousness  is  concerned  he 
has  wrought  for  nothing.  His  action  was  in  vain,  because  all  is  now,  to 
that  being,  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been.  God  does  nothing 
in  sport  or  unmeaningly :  least  of  all  would  he  create  filial  spirits,  dig- 
nified with  the  solemn  endowments  of  humanity,  without  a  ^ high  and 
serious  end.^^  To  make  men,  gifted  with  such  a  transcendent  largess  of 
powers,  wholly  mortal,  to  rot  forever  in  the  grave  after  life's  swift  day, 
were  work  far  more  unworthy  of  God  than  the  task  was  to  Michael 
Angelo— set  him  in  mockery  by  Pietro,  the  tyrant  who  succeeded  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  in  the  dukedom  of  Florence, — that  he  should  scoop  up 
the  snow  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  with  his  highest  art  mould  a  statue  from 
it,  to  dissolve  ere  night  in  the  glow  of  the  Italian  sun. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  proportion  powers  to 
results,  to  adapt  instruments  to  ends  with  exact  fitness.  But  if  we  are 
utterly  to  die  with  the  ceasing  breath,  then  there  is  an  amazing  want  of 
symmetry  between  our  endowments  and  our  opportunity;  our  attain- 
ments are  most  superfluously  superior  to  our  destiny.  Can  it  be  that  an 
earth  house  of  six  feet  is  to  imprison  forever  the  intellect  of  a  La  Place, 
whose  telescopic  eye,  piercing  the  unfenced  fields  of  immensity,  systema- 
tized more  worlds  than  there  are  grains  of  dust  in  this  globe? — ^the  heart 


u  Aebli,  TJnsterblichkelt  der  mentchlichen  Seele,  lechfter  Brie£ 

>*  Ulrid,  UniterUUchkdt  der  menschllchen  Seele  «u  dem  Weeen  Gottet 
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of  a  BoiTomeo,  whose  seraphic  love  expanded  to  the  limits  of  sympi^ 
thetic  being? — ^the  soul  of  a  Wycliffe,  whose  undaunted  will,  in  faithful 
ooiuecration  to  duty,  faced  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and  never  blenched? — 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  exhausted  worlds  and 
then  invented  new?  There  is  vast  incongruity  between  our  faculties  and 
the  scope  given  them  here.  On  all  it  sees  below  the  soul  reads  **  Inade- 
quate,''  and  rises  dissatisfied  from  every  feast,  craving,  with  divine  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  a  fetterless  and  immortal  world. 
Were  we  fated  to  perish  at  the  goal  of*  threescore,  God  would  have  har- 
monized our  powers  with  our  lot.  He  would  never  have  set  such  mag- 
nificent conceptions  over-against  such  poor  possibilities,  nor  have  kindled 
BO  insatiable  an  ambition  for  so  trivial  a  prize  of — dust  to  dust. 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  weightiest  supports  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
that  yielded  by  the  benevolence  of  God.  Annihilation  is  totally  irrecon- 
dkble  with  this.  That  He  whose  love  for  his  creatures  is  infinite  will 
absolutely  destroy  them  after  their  little  span  of  life,  when  they  have 
just  tasted  the  sweets  of  existence  and  begun  to  know  the  noble  delights 
of  spiritual  progress,  and  while  illimitable  heights  of  glory  and  blessed- 
ness are  beckoning  them,  is  incredible.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that 
while  his  children  turn  to  him  with  yearning  faith  and  gratitude,  with  fer- 
Tent  prayer  and  expectation,  he  will  spurn  them  into  unmitigated  night, 
blotting  out  those  capacities  of  happiness  which  he  gave  them  with  a 
yirtoal  promise  of  endless  increase.  Will  the  affectionate  God  permit 
humanity,  ensconced  in  the  field  of  being,  like  a  nest  of  ground- 
sparrows,  to  be  trodden  in  by  the  hoof  of  annihilation?  Love  watches 
to  preserve  life.  It  were  Moloch,  not  the  universal  Father,  that  could 
crush  into  death  these  multitudes  of  loving  souls  supplicating  him  for  life, 
dash  into  silent  fragments  these  miraculous  personal  harps  of  a  thousand 
strings,  each  capable  of  vibrating  a  celestial  melody  of  praise  and  bliss. 

Fifthly,  the  apparent  claims  of  justice  afford  presumptive  proof,  hard 
to  be  resisted,  of  a  future  state  wherein  there  are  compensations  for  the 
nnmerited  ills,  a  complement  for  the  fragmentary  experiences,  and  rectifi- 
cation for  the  wrongs,  of  the  present  life."  God  is  just;  but  he  works 
without  impulse  or  caprice,  by  laws  whose  progressive  evolution  requires 
time  to  show  their  perfect  results.  Through  the  brief  space  of  this  exist- 
ence, where  the  encountering  of  millions  of  free  intelligences  within  the 
fixed  conditions  of  nature  causes  a  seeming  medley  of  good  and  evil,  of 
discord  and  harmony,  wickedness  often  triumphs,  villany  often  out- 
reaches  and  tramples  ingenuous  nobility  and  helpless  innocence.  Some 
EAintly  spirits,  victims  of  disease  and  penury,  drag  out  their  years  in 
agony,  neglect,  and  tears.  Some  bold  minions  of  selfishness,  with  seared 
consciences  and  nerves  of  iron,  pluck  the  coveted  fruits  of  pleasure, 
wear  the  diadems  of  society,  and  sweep  through  the  world  in  pomp. 


» IL  JqIm  amon,  La  Religion  NatoreUe,  Mr.  HI :  LlmmortaUU. 
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The  virtuous  suflfer  undeservedly  from  the  guilty.  The  idle  thrive  on 
the  industrious.  All  these  things  sometimes  happen.  In  spite  of  the 
compensating  tendencies  which  ride  on  all  spiritual  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
mysterious  Nemesis  which  is  throned  in  every  bosom  and  saturates  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  influence,  the  world  b  full  of  wrongs,  sufferings, 
and  unfinished  justice."  There  must  be  another  world,  where  the  remu- 
nerating processes  interiorly  begun  here  shall  be  openly  consummated. 
Can  it  be  that  Christ  and  Herod,  Paul  and  Nero,  Timour  and  F^nelon, 
drop  through  the  blind  trap  of  death  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
of  un waking  sleep?    Not  if  there  be  a  God! 

There  is  a  final  assemblage  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  likelihood  of 
another  life,  which,  arranged  together,  may  be  styled  the  moral  argumeni 
in  behalf  of  that  belief."  These  considerations  are  drawn  from  the 
seeming  fitness  of  things,  claims  of  parts  beseeching  completion,  vatici- 
nations of  experience.  They  form  a  cumulative  array  of  probabilities 
whose  guiding  forefingers  all  indicate  one  truth,  whose  consonant  voices 
swell  into  a  powerful  strain  of  promise.  First,  consider  the  shrinking 
from  annihilation  naturally  felt  in  every  breast.  If  man  be  not  destined 
for  perennial  life,  why  is  this  dread  of  non-existenoe  woven  into  the 
souPs  inmost  fibres?  Attractions  are  co-ordinate  with  destinies,  and 
every  normal  desire  foretells  its  own  fulfilment.  Man  fades  unwillingly 
from  his  natal  haunts,  still  longing  for  a  life  of  eternal  remembrance 
and  love,  and  confiding  in  it.  All  over  the  world  grows  this  pathetic 
race  of  forget-me-nots.  Shall  not  Heaven  pluck  and  wear  them  on  her 
bosom? 

Secondly,  an  emphatic  presumption  in  favor  of  a  second  life  arises 
from  the  premature  mortality  prevalent  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
hiunan  family.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  race  perish  before  reaching  the 
age  of  ten  years.  In  that  period  they  cannot  have  fulfilled  the 
total  purposes  of  their  creation.  It  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the 
whole.  The  destinies  here  seen  segmentary  will  appear  full  circle  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  argument  is  hardly  met  by  asserting  that  this  un- 
timely mortality  is  the  punishment  for  non-observance  of  law ;  for,  deny- 
ing any  further  life,  would  a  scheme  of  existence  have  been  admitted 
establishing  so  awful  a  proportion  of  violations  and  penalties  ?  If  there 
be  no  balancing  sphere  beyond,  then  all  should  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ripe  and  rounded  life.  But  there  is  the  most  perplexing 
inequality.  At  one  fell  swoop,  infant,  sage,  hero,  reveller,  martyr,  are 
snatched  into  the  invisible  state.  There  is,  as  a  noble  thinker  has  said, 
an  apparent  "caprice  in  the  dispensation  of  death  strongly  indicative 
of  a  hidden  sequel.''  Immortality  unravels  the  otherwise  inscrutable 
mystery. 


M  Dr.  Chalmen,  Brldgewater  Treatise,  chap.  10. 
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Thirdly,  the  function  of  conscience  furnishes  another  attestation  to 
the  continued  existence  of  man.  This  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  breast, 
arrayed  in  splendors  and  terrors,  which  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole 
circumference  of  our  being  with  its  thunders  and  lightnmgs,  gives  the 
good  man,  amidst  oppressions  and  woes,  a  serene  confidence  in  a  future 
justifying  reward,  and  transfixes  the  bad  man,  through  all  his  retinue  of 
guards  and  panoplied  defences,  with  icy  pangs  of  fear  and  with  a  horrid 
looking  for  judgment  to  come.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  moral  freedom, 
the  imperilling  dignities  of  probation,  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
and  hazards  of  man's  felt  power  and  position,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  is  merely  to  cross  this  petty  stage  of  earth  and 
then  wholly  expire.  Such  momentous  endowments  and  exposures  imply 
a  corresponding  arena  and  career.  After  the  trial  comes  the  sentence; 
and  that  would  be  as  if  a  palace  were  built,  a  prince  bom,  trained, 
crowned,  solely  that  he  might  occupy  the  throne  ^ve  minutes !  The 
consecrating,  royalizing  idea  of  duty  cannot  be  less  than  the  core  of 
eternal  life.  Conscience  is  the  sensitive  corridor  along  which  the  mutual 
whispers  of  a  divine  communion  pass  and  repass.  A  moral  law  and  a 
free  will  are  the  root  by  which  we  grow  out  of  God,  and  the  stem  by 
which  we  are  grafted  into  him. 

Fourthly,  all  probable  surmisings  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  or  any  other 
moral  doctrine,  are  based  on  that  primal  postulate  which,  by  virtue  of 
our  rational  and  ethical  constitution,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  ac- 
cept as  a  commencing  axiom, — namely,  that  the  scheme  of  creation  is  as 
I  whole  the  best  possible  one,  impelled  and  controlled  by  wisdom  and 
benignity.  Whatever,  then,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  of  natiu'e 
cannot  be  erroneous  nor  malignant,  a  mistake  nor  a  curse.  Essentially 
»nd  in  the  finality,  every  fundamental  portion  and  element  of  it  must  be 
good  and  perfect.  So  far  as  science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated, 
they  confirm  by  facts  this  d  priori  principle,  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
jxue  and  uncompensated  evil  in  the  universe.  Now,  death  is  a  regular 
ingredient  in  the  mingled  world,  an  ordered  step  in  the  plan  of  life.  If 
death  be  absolute,  is  it  not  an  evil?  What  can  the  everlasting  de- 
priTation  of  all  good  be  called  but  an  immense  evil  to  its  subject  ?  Such 
a  doom  would  be  without  possible  solace,  standing  alone  in  steep  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  parallel  moral  universe.  Then  might  man  utter 
the  most  moving  and  melancholy  paradox  ever  expressed  in  human 

ipeech: — 

**  What  good  came  to  my  mind  I  did  d^yHoTty 
Becauae  it  perish  mnst,  and  not  live  erermore." 

Rflhly,  the  soul,  if  not  outwardly  arrested  by  some  hostile  agent, 
•eems  capable  of  endless  progress  without  ever  exhausting  either  its  own 
capacity  or  the  perfections  of  infinitude.*'    There  are  before  it  imlimited 
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toruth,  beauty,  power,  nobleness,  to  be  contemplated,  mastered,  acquired. 
With  indefatigable  alacrity,  insatiable  faculty  and  desire,  it  responds  to 
the  infinite  call.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  its  destiny  b  unendmg 
advancement.  Annihilation  would  be  a  sequel  absurdly  incongruous  with 
the  facts.  True,  the  body  decays,  and  all  manifested  energy  fails;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanism,  not  of  the  spirit.  Were  we  to  live  many 
thousands  of  years,  as  Martineau  suggests,  no  one  supposes  new  souls,  but 
only  new  organizations,  would  be  needed.  And  what  period  can  we 
imagine  to  terminate  the  unimpeded  spirit's  abilities  to  learn,  to  enjoy» 
to  expand  ?  Kant's  famous  demonstration  of  man's  eternal  life  on  the 
grounds  of  practical  reason  is  similar.  The  related  ideas  of  absolute 
virtue  and  a  moral  being  necessarily  imply  the  infinite  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  That  progress  is  impossible  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  being.  Therefore  the  soul 
is  immortal." 

Sixthly,  our  whole  life  here  is  a  steady  series  of  growing  preparations 
for  a  continued  and  ascending  life  hereafter.  All  the  spiritual  powers 
we  develop  are  so  much  athletic  training,  all  the  ideal  treasures  we 
accumulate  are  so  many  preliminary  attainments,  for  a  future  life.  They 
have  this  appearance  and  superscription.  Man  alone  foreknows  his  own 
death  and  expects  a  succeeding  existence ;  and  that  foresight  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him.  There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,  constitutional  convictions 
prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  prevising  instincts  in  birds  leading  them 
to  take  preparatory  flights  before  their  actual  migration.  Eternity  is  the 
stuff  of  which  our  love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
the  universe.  If  we  saw  wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  intended  some  time  to  fly.  It 
is  so  with  man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary  sacrifices,  supernal 
prayers,  holy  toils  of  disinterestedness,  he  fledges  his  soul's  pinions,  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  at  last  migrates  to  the  attracting  clime. 

**  Here  sits  he,  shaping  wings  to  fly : 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery ; 
He  namei  the  name  eternity." 

Seventhly,  in  the  degree  these  preparations  are  made  in  obedience  to 
obscure  instincts  and  the  developing  laws  of  experience,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  significant  premonitions,  lucid  signals  of  the  future  state  looked 
to,  assuring  witnesses  of  its  reality.  The  more  one  lives  for  immortality, 
the  more  immortal  things  he  assimilates  into  his  spiritual  substance,  the 
more  confirming  tokens  of  a  deathless  inheritance  his  faith  finds.  He 
becomes  conscious  of  his  own  eternity.*  When  hallowed  imagination 
weighs  anchor  and  spreads  sail  to  coast  the  dim  shores  of  the  other  world, 
it  hears  cheerful  voices  of  welcome  from  the  headlands  and  discerns 
beacons  burning  in  the  port.    When  in  earnest  communion  with  our 

1*  Jacob,  Bewols  fUr  die  Unsterbllchkdt  der  Seele  ans  dem  Begriffe  der  Pflicht 
*>  Theodore  Parker,  Sennon  of  Immortal  Life. 
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inmost  selves,  solemn  meditations  of  God,  mysterious  influences  shed 
from  imseen  spheres,  fall  on  our  souls,  and  many  a  "  strange  thought, 
transcending  our  wonted  themes,  into  glory  peeps."  A  vague,  constrain- 
ing sense  of  invisible  beings,  by  whom  we  are  engirt,  fills  us.  We  blindly 
feel  that  our  rank  and  destination  are  with  them.  Lift  but  one  thin 
veil,  we  think,  and  the  occult  Universe  of  Spirit  would  break  to  vision 
with  cloudy  crowds  of  angels.  Thousand  **  hints  chance-dropped  from 
nitnre's  sphere,"  pregnant  with  friendly  tidings,  reassure  us.  **  Strange," 
■id  a  gifted  metaphysician  once,  ''  that  the  barrel-organ,  man,  should 
terminate  every  tune  with  the  strain  of  immortality!"  Not  strange,  but 
divinely  natural.  It  is  the  tentative  prelude  to  the  thrilling  music  of  our 
eternal  bliss  written  in  the  score  of  destiny.  When  at  night  we  gaze  far 
eat  into  immensity,  along  the  shining  .vistas  of  God's  abode,  and  are 
ihnost  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  prospects  that  sweep  upon  our 
Tision,  do  not  some  pre-monitions  of  our  own  unfathomed  greatness  also 
itir  within  us?  Yes:  "the  sense  of  Existence,  the  ideas  of  Right  and 
Duty,  awful  intuitions  of  God  and  immortality, — these,  the  grand  facts 
and  mbstance  of  the  spirit,  are  independent  and  indestructible.  The 
bases  of  the  Moral  Law,  they  shall  stand  in  every  tittle,  although  the 
stars  should  pass  away.  For  their  relations  and  root  are  in  that  which 
upholds  the  stars,  even  with  worlds  unseen  from  the  finite,  whose  mtyestic 
and  everlasting  arrangements  shall  burst  upon  us — as  the  heavens  do 
through  the  night — ^when  the  light  of  this  garish  life  gives  place  to  the 
solemn  splendors  of  eternity." 

Eighthly,  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  death  has  virtually  prevailed 
everywhere  and  always.  And  the  argument  from  universal  consent,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  foremost  testimonies, 
if  not  indeed  the  most  convincing  testimony,  to  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. Unless  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  artificial  or  sinful,  it  must 
isem  conclusive.  Its  innocence  is  self-evident,  and  its  naturalness  is 
evidenced  by  its  universality.  The  rudest  and  the  most  polished,  the 
limplest  and  the  most  learned,  unite  in  the  expectation,  and  cling  to  it 
throagh  every  thing.  It  is  like  the  ruling  presentiment  implanted  in 
those  insects  that  are  to  undergo  metamorphosis.  This  believing  instinct, 
10  deeply  seated  in  our  consciousness,  natural,  innocent,  universal,  whence 
came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  ?  There  is  but  one  fair  answer.  God  and 
nature  deceive  not. 

Ninthly,  the  conscious,  practical  faith  of  civilized  nations,  to-day,  in 
A  fatnre  life,  unquestionably,  in  a  m^'ority  of  individuals,  rests  directly 
on  the  basis  of  authority,  trust  in  a  foreign  announcement.  Th^re  are 
two  forms  of  this  authority.  The  authority  of  revelation  is  most  promi- 
nent and  extensive.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  from  heaven.  It  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  miraculous  resurrection.  It  is  written  in  an 
inialHble  book,  and  sealed  with  authenticating  credentials  of  super- 
natural purport.  It  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  trust. 
Secondly,  with  Bome»  the  authority  of  great  minds,  renowned  for  scientifio 
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knowledge  and  speculative  acumen,  goes  far.  Thousands  of  such  men, 
ranking  among  the  highest  names  of  history,  have  positively  affirmed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  reliable  truth.  For  instance,  Goethe  says, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wieland,  "The  destruction  of  such  high 
powers  is  something  which  can  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  even 
come  into  question.''  Such  a  dogmatic  expression  of  conviction  resting 
on  bare  philosophical  grounds,  from  a  mind  so  equipped,  so  acute,  and  so 
free,  has  great  weight,  and  must  influence  a  modest  student  who  hesitates 
in  confessed  incompetence."  The  argument  is  justly  powerful  when  but 
humanly  considered,  and  when  divinely  derived,  of  course,  it  absolutely 
forecloses  all  doubts. 

Tenthly,  there  is  another  life,  because  a  belief  in  it  is  necessary  to 
order  this  world,  necessary  as  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  man  now. 
A  good  old  author  writes,  "the  very  ner\'es  and  sinews  of  religion  is 
hope  of  immortality."  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  retributive  life 
hereafter  is  the  moral  cement  of  the  social  fabric.  Take  away  this  truth, 
and  one  great  motive  of  patriots,  martyrs,  thinkers,  saints,  is  gone. 
Take  it  away,  and  to  all  low-minded  men  selfishness  becomes  the  law, 
earthly  ei\joyment  the  only  good,  suffering  and  death  the  only  evil. 
Life  then  is  to  be  supremely  coveted  and  never  put  in  risk  for  any 
stake.  Self-indulgence  is  to  be  secured  at  any  hazard,  little  matter  by 
what  means.  Abandon  all  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  "from  that 
instant  there  is  nothing  serious  in  mortality."  In  order  that  the  world 
should  be  governable,  ethical,  happy,  virtuous,  magnanimous,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  believe  in  an  untruth? 

"So,  thoa  hast  immortality  in  mind? 

Ilast  grounds  that  will  not  let  thee  doubt  it? 
The  strongest  g^und  heroin  I  find : — 
That  we  could  nover  do  without  it  !** 

Finally,  the  climax  of  these  argumentations  is  capped  by  that  grand 
closing  consideration  which  we  may  entitle  the  force  of  congruity,  the 
convincing  results  of  a  confluence  of  harmonious  reasons.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  immortality  accords  with  the  cainiinal  facts  of  observation, 
meets  all  points  of  the  case,  and  satisfactorily  answers  every  requirement. 
It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, — ^as  the  fact  of  Neptune  explained  the 
perturbations  of  the  adjacent  planets.  Nothing  ever  gravitates  towards 
nothing ;  and  it  must  be  an  unseen  orb  that  so  draws  our  yearning  souls. 
If  it  be  not  so,  then  what  terrible  contradictions  stagger  us,  and  what  a 
chilling  doom  aw^aits  us !  Ob,  what  mocking  irony  then  runs  through 
the  loftiest  promises  and  hopes  of  the  world !  Just  as  the  wise  and  good 
have  learned  to  live,  they  disappear  amidst  the  unfeeling  waves  of 
oblivion,  like  snow-flakes  in  the  ocean.  "The  super-earthly  desires  of 
man  are  then  created  in  him  only,  like  swallowed  diamonds,  to  cut 
slowly  through  his  material  sh^l"  and  destroy  him. 


B  Lewis,  Influence  of  Authority  in  Bfatten  of  OplnSoo. 
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The  denial  of  a  future  life  introduces  discord,  grief,  and  despair  in 
tifoj  direction,  and,  by  making  each  step  of  advanced  culture  the 
tioent  to  a  wider  survey  of  tantalizing  glory  and  experienced  sorrow,  as 
veil  as  the  preparation  for  a  greater  fall  and  a  sadder  loss,  turns  faithful 
afiection  and  heroic  thought  into  '*  blind  furies  slinging  flame."  Unless 
immortality  be  true,  man  appears  a  dark  riddle,  not  made  for  that 
of  which  he  is  made  capsule  and  desirous :  every  thing  is  begun,  nothing 
ended ;  the  facts  of  the  present  scene  are  unintelligible ;  the  plainest 
analogies  are  violated ;  the  delicately-rising  scale  of  existence  is  broken 
off  abrupt ;  our  best  reasonings  concerning  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  also  concerning  the  implications  of  our  own  being  and  experience, 
are  futile ;  and  the  soul's  proud  fEtculties  tell  glorious  lies  as  thick  as 
lian.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking. . 

However  formidable  a  front  may  be  presented  by  the  spectral  array  of 
doubts  and  difficulties,  seeming  impediments  to  faith  in  immortality,  the 
iuthfiil  servant  of  God,  equipped  with  philosophical  culture  and  a 
ttmtly  life,  will  fearlessly  advance  upon  them,  scatter  them  right  and 
left,  and  win  victorious  access  to  the  prize.  So  the  mariner  sometimes, 
off  Sicilian  shores,  sees  a  wondrous  island  ahead,  apparently  stopping  his 
iiywith  its  cypress  and  cedar  groves,  glittering -towers,  vine-wreathed 
baloonies,  and  marble  stairs  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  He  sails  straight 
forward,  and,  severing  the  pillared  porticos  and  green  gardens  of  Fata 
Mofgana,  glides  far  on  over  a  glassy  sea  smiling  in  the  undeceptive  sun. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THBORIBS  OF  THE   SOUL'S   DESTINATION. 

Bnou  examining,  in  their  multifarious  detail,  the  special  thoughts 

and  fancies  respecting  a  future  life  prevalent  in  different  nations  and 

times,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  those  general 

theories  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  under  which  all  the  individual 

farieties  of  opinion  may  be  classified.     Vast  and  incongruous  as  is  the 

heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  brought  forth  by  the  history  of  this  province 

of  the  world's  belief,  the  whole  may  be  systematized,  discriminated, 

and  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive  heads.      Such   an  architectural 

grouping  or  outlining  of  the  chief  schemes  of  thought  on  this  subject 

will  yield  several  advantages. 

Showing  how  the  different  views  arose  from  natural  speculations  on 
the  correlated  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and  facts  of  human 
experience,  it  affords  an  indispensable  help  towards  a  philosophical 
aoalysis  and  explanation  of  the  popular  faith  as  to  the  destiny  of  man 
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after  death,  in  all  the  immense  diversity  of  its  contents.  An  orderly 
arrangement  and  exposition  of  these  cardinal  theories  also  form  an 
epitome  holding  a  bewildering  multitude  of  particulars  in  its  lucid 
and  separating  grasp,  changing  the  fruits  of  leiu*ned  iuTestigation  from 
a  cumbersome  burden  on  the  memory  to  a  small  number  of  connected 
formularies  in  the  reason.  These  theories  serve  as  a  row  of  mirrors 
hung  in  a  line  of  historic  perspective,  reflecting  every  relevant  shape 
and  hue  of  meditation  and  faith  humanity  has  known,  from  the  ideal 
visions  of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  instinctive  superstitions  of  the  Fejee 
savage.  When  we  have  adequately  defined  these  theories,— of  which 
there  are  sevens — traced  their  origin,  comprehended  their  significance 
and  bearings,  and  dissected  their  supporting  pretensions,  then  the  whole 
field  of  our  theme  lies  in  light  before  us;  and,  however  grotesque  or 
mysterious,  simple  or  subtle,  may  be  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  death  revealed  in  our  subsequent  researches, 
we  shall  know  at  once  where  to  refer  them  and  how  to  explain  them. 
The  precise  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the 
comprehensive  theories  devised  to  solve  the  problem,  What  becomes  of 
man  when  he  dies  ? 

But  a  little  while  man  flourishes  here  in  the  bosom  of  visible  nature. 
Soon  he  disappears  from  our  scrutiny,  missed  in  all  the  places  that  knew 
him.  Whither  has  he  gone?  What  fate  has  befallen  him?  It  is  an 
awful  question.  In  comparison  with  its  concentrated  interest,  all  other 
affairs  are  childish  and  momentary.  Whenever  that  solemn  question  is 
asked,  earth,  time,  and  the  heart,  natural  transformations,  stars,  fancy, 
and  the  brooding  intellect,  are  full  of  vague  oracles.  Let  us  see  what 
intelligible  answers  can  be  constructed  from  their  responses. 

The  first  theory  which  we  shall  consider  propoxinds  itself  in  one 
terrible  word,  anrdhilaiion.  Logically  this  is  the  earliest,  historically  the 
latest,  view.  The  healthy  consciousness,  the  eager  fancy,  the  controlling 
sentiment,  the  crude  thought, — all  the  uncurbed  instinctive  conclusions 
of  primitive  human  nature, — ^point  forcibly  to  a  continued  existence  for 
the  soul,  in  some  way,  when  the  body  shall  have  perished.  And  so 
history  shows  us  in  all  the  savage  nations  a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life. 
But  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who  has  by  dint  of  speculation  freed 
himself  from  the  constraining  tendencies  of  desire,  faith,  imagination, 
and  authority,  the  thought  that  man  totally  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  his  visible  organism  must  occur  as  the  first  and  simplest  settlement 
of  the  question.^  The  totality  of  manifested  life  has  absolutely  disap- 
peared :  why  not  conclude  that  the  totality  of  real  life  has  actually  lost 
its  existence  and  is  no  more?  That  is  the  natural  inference,  unless  by 
some  means  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Accordingly,  among  all  civilised 
people,  every  age  has  had  its  skeptics,  metaphysical  disputants  who  have 
mournfully  or  scoffingly  denied  the  separate  survival  of  the  soul.    This 

1  LftlaDde,  DIctloniiaire  d«B  Athtes  Ancleni  et  ModemeB. 
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IB  a  necessity  in  the  inevitable  sequences  of  obseryation  and  theory; 
becaose,  when  the  skeptic,  suppressing  or  escaping  his  biassed  wishes, 
the  trammels  of  traditional  opinion,  and  the  spontaneous  convistions 
prophetic  of  his  own  uninterrupted  being,  first  looks  over  the  wide  scene 
of  homan  life  and  death,  and  reflectingly  asks.  What  is  the  sequel  of 
this  strange,  eventful  history?  obviously  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
immediate  phenomena  is  that  of  entire  dissolution  and  bli^k  oblivion. 
This  result  is  avoided  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  deep^  philosophical  con- 
siderations and  of  inspiring  moral  truths.    But  some  will  not  call  in  that 
aid;  and  the  whole  superficial  appearance  of  the  case — regarding  that 
■  alone,  as  they  then  will — ^is  fatal  to  our  imperial  hopes.    The  primordial 
day  claims  its  own  from  the  disanimated  frame ;  and  the  vanished  life, 
like  the  flame  of  an  outbumt  taper,  has  ceased  to  be.     Men  are  like 
babbles  or  foam-flakes  on  the  world's  streaming  surface:   glittering  in 
a  momentary  ray,  they  break  and  are  gone,  and  only  the  dark  flood  re- 
mains still  flowing  forward.     They  are  like  tones  of  music,  commencing 
and  ending  with  the  unpin'posed  breath  'that  makes  them.      Nature  is 
a  vast  congeries  of  mechanical  substances  pervaded  by  mindless  forces 
of  vitality.    Consciousness  is  a  production  which  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  elaboration  of  unconscious  materials ;  and  after  a  time  it 
deceases,  its  conditions  crumbling  into  their  inorganic  grounds  again. 
From  the  abyss  of  silence  and  dust  intelligent  creatures  break  forth,  shine, 
and  sink  back,  like  meteor-flashes  in  a  cloud.    The  generations  of  sen- 
tient being,  like  the  annual  growths  of  vegetation,  by  spontaneity  of 
dynamic  development,  spring  from  dead  matter,  flourish  through  their 
destined  cycle,  and  relapse  into  dead  matter.    The  bosom  of  nature  is, 
therefore,  at  once  the  wondrous  womb  and  thd  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  man.    Fate,  like  an  iron  skeleton  seated  at  the  summit  of  the  world 
on  a  throne  of  fresh-growing  grass  and  mouldering  skulls,  presides  over 
all,  and  annihilation  is  the  universal  doom  of  individual  life.    Such  is 
the  atheistic  naturalist's  creed.     However  indefensible  or  shocking  it  is, 
it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  annals  of  speculation ;  and  any  synopsis  of 
the  possible  conclusions  in  which  the  inquiry  into  man's  destiny  may 
rest  that  should  omit  this,  would  be  grossly  imperfect. 

This  scheme  of  disbelief  is  met  by  insuperable  objections.     It  excludes 

•ome  essential  elements  of  the  case,  confines  itself  to  a  wholly  empirical 

new ;  and  consequently  the  relentless  solution  it  announces  applies  only 

to  a  mutilated  problem.    To  assert  the  cessation  of  the  soul  because  its 

physical  manifestations  through  the  body  have  ceased,  is  certainly  to 

aflirm  without  just  warrant.     It  would  appear  impossible  for  volition  and 

intelligence  to  originate  save  from  a  free  parent  mind.     Numerous  cogent 

evidences  of  design  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  whose  will 

all  things  are  ordered  according  to  a  plan.     Many  powerful  impressions 

and  arguments,  instinctive,  critical,  or  moral,  combine  to  teach  that  in 

the  wreck  of  matter  the  spirit  emerges,  deathless,  from  the  closing 

of  decay.    The  confirmation  of  that  truth  becomes  irresistible  il^hiin 
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we  see  how  reason  and  conscience,  with  delighted  avidity,  seize  upon  its 
adaptedness  alike  to  the  brightest  features  and  the  darkest  defects  of 
the  present  life,  whose  imperfect  symmetries  and  segments  are  harmo- 
niously filled  out  by  the  ac^usting  complement  of  a  future  state.' 

The  next  representation  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  disposes  of  it  by  re- 
absorption  into  the  essence  from  which  it  emanated.  There  is  an  eternal 
fountain  of  iinmado  life,  from  which  all  individual,  transient  lives  flow, 
and  into  which  they  return.  This  conception  arose  in  the  outset  from 
a  superficial  analogy  which  must  have  obtruded  itself  upon  primitive 
notice  and  speculation ;  for  man  is  led  to  his  first  metaphysical  inquiries 
by  a  feeling  contemplation  of  outward  phenomeila.  Now,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  when  individual  forms  perish,  each  sensible  component  re- 
lapses into  its  original  element  and  becomes  an  imdistingmshable  portion 
of  it.  Our  exhaled  breath  goes  into  the  general  air  and  is  united  with 
it :  the  dust  of  our  decaying  frames  becomes  part  of  the  ground  and 
vegetation.  So,  it  is  strongly  suggested,  the  lives  of  things,  the  souls 
of  men,  when  they  disappear  from  us,  are  remerged  in  the  native  spirit 
whence  they  came.  The  essential  longing  of  every  part  for  union  with 
its  whole  is  revealed  and  vocal  throughout  all  nature.  Water  is  sullen  in 
stillness,  murmurs  in  motion,  and  never  ceases  its  gloom  or  its  com- 
plaining until  it  sleeps  in  the  sea.  Like  spray  on  the  rock,  the  stranding 
generations  strike  the  sepulchre  and  are  dissipated  into  imiversal  vapor. 
As  lightnings  slink  back  into  the  charged  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
as  eager  waves,  spent,  subside  in  the  deep,  as  furious  gusts  die  away  in 
the  great  atmosphere,  so  the  gleaming  ranks  of  genius,  the  struggling 
masses  of  toil,  the  pompous  hosts  of  war,  fade  and  dissolve  away  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  all-engulfing  Soul.  This  simplest,  earliest  philo- 
sophy of  mankind  has  had  most  extensive  and  permanent  prevalence.' 
For  immemorial  centuries  it  has  possessed  the  mind  of  the  countless 
millions  of  India.  Baur  thinks  the  Egyptian  identification  of  each 
deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  the  burial  of  him  under  that  name,  were 
meant  to  denote  the  reception  of  the  individual  hmnan  life  into  the 
universal  nature-life.  The  doctrine  has  been  implicitly  held  wherever 
pantheism  has  found  a  votary,  from  Anaximander,  to  whom  finite  crea- 
tures were  "disintegrations  or  decompositions  from  the  Infinite,"  to 
Alexander  Pope,  afi&rming  that 

"  All  are  but  partii  of  one  stnpendooB  whole, 
Whoee  body  nature  is,  and  Qod  the  soul." 

The  first  reasoners,  who  gave  such  an  ineradicable  direction  and  tinge 
to  the  thinking  of  after-ages,  were  furthermore  driven  to  the  supposition 
of  a  final  absorption,  from  the  impossibility,  in  that  initiatory  stage  of 
thought,  of  grasping  any  other  theory  which  would  apparently  meet  the 


s  Drombach,  Die  Ilarmonie  der  ErgebniMe  der  Naturforschung  mit  den  Forderungen  des  Mcnacb- 
lichen  Gcmtithefl. 
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case  80  well  or  be  more  satisfactory.  They,  of  course,  had  not  yet  arrived 
si  the  idea  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  whose  nature  is  revealed  in  the 
eoDstitative  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  and  who  carries  on  his 
works  from  eternity  to  eternity  without  monotonous  repetition  or  weari- 
lome  stagnancy,  but  with  perpetual  variety  in  never-ceasing  motion. 
Whatever  commences  must  also  terminate,  they  said, — ^forgetting  that 
number  begins  with  one  but  has  no  end.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the 
Qniveree  of  being  as  an  eternal  line,  making  immortality  desirable  for  its 
endless  novelty,  but  imaged  it  to  themselves  as  a  circle,  making  an  ever- 
lasting individual  consciousness  dreadful  for  its  intolerable  sameness, —  ^ 
an  immense  round  of  existence,  phenomena,  and  experience,  going  forth 
and  returning  into  itself,  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever.  To  escape  so 
repulsive  a  contemplation,  they  made  death  break  the  fencing  integu- 
ment of  consciousness  and  empty  all  weary  personalities  into  the  abso- 
faite  abyss  of  being. 

Again:  the  extreme  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  truth  of  a  Creator 
literally  infinite,  and  of  a  limitless  creation,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  another  way.  Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  the  naive  thinkers 
of  antiquity,  that  if  hosts  of  new  beings  were  continually  coming  into 
life  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  state,  the 
fountain  from  which  they  proceeded  would  some  time  be  exhausted,  or 
the  universe  grow  plethoric  with  population.  There  would  be  no  more 
substance  below  or  no  more  room  above.  The  easiest  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  problem  would  be  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  spirits  come 
out  of  a  great  World-Spirit,  and,  having  run  their  mortal  careers,  are 
absorbed  into  it  again.  Many — especially  the  deepest  Oriental  dreamers — 
ha?e  also  been  brought  to  solace  themselves  with  this  conclusion  by  a 
coarse  of  reasoning  based  on  the  exposures,  and  assumed  inevitable 
iufferings,  of  all  finite  being.  They  argue  that  every  existence  below 
the  absolute  God,  because  it  is  set  around  with  limitations,  is  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  all  sorts  of  miseries.  Its  pleasures  are  only  "  honey-drops 
Mftrce  tasted  in  a  sea  of  gall."  This  conviction,  with  its  accompanying 
sentiment,  runs  through .  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  is  the  root  and 
heart  of  their  theology,  the  dogma  that  makes  the  crudest  penances 
pleasant  if  a  renewed  existence  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  sentiment  is 
not  aiien  to  human  longing  and  surmise,  as  witnesses  the  night-thought 
of  the  English  poet  who,  world-sated,  and  sadly  yearning,  cries  through 
the  starry  gloom  to  God, — 

*' When  shall  m J  0on1  her  incarnation  quit. 
And,  readopted  to  thy  blest  embrace, 
Obtain  her  apotheosis  in  thee?" 

Hi^ving  stated  and  traced  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  it  remains  to  in- 
vestigate the  justice  of  its  grounds.  The  doctrine  starts  from  a  premise 
jMirtly  true  and  ends  in  a  conclusion  partly  false.  We  emanate  from 
the  creative  power  of  God,  and  are  sustained  by  the  in-flowing  presence 
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of  his  life,  but  are  not  discerptions  from  Mb  own  being,  any  more  than 
beams  of  light  are  distinct  suSstances  shot  out  and  shorn  off  from  the 
sun  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  and  assimilated  into  the  parent  orb.  We 
are  destined  to  a  harmonious  life  in  his  unifying  love,  but  not  to  be  fused 
and  lost  as  insentient  parts  of  his  total  consciousness.  We  are  products 
of  God's  will,  not  component  atoms  of  his  soul.  Souls  are  to  be  in  God 
as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  not  as  lumps  of  salt  are  in  a  solvent.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  various  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  supported  by  the  philosophical  distinction  be- 
tween emanation  and  creation.  The  conception  of  creation  gives  us  a 
personal  God  who  wills  to  certain  ends ;  that  of  emanation  reduces  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  ghastly  array  of  laws,  revolving  abysses,  galvanic 
forces,  nebular  star-dust,  dead  ideas,  and  vital  fluids.  According  to  the 
latter  supposition,  finite  existences  flow  from  the  Infinite  as  cons^ 
quences  from  a  principle,  or  streams  from  a  fountain ;  according  to  the 
former,  they  proceed  as  effects  from  a  cause,  or  thoughts  from  a  mind. 
That  is  pantheistic,  fatal,  and  involves  absorption  by  a  logical  necessity ; 
this  is  creative,  free,  and  does  not  presuppose  any  circling  return. 
Material  things  are  thoughts  which  God  transiently  contemplates  and 
dismisses;  spiritual  creatures  are  thoughts  which  he  permanently  ex- 
presses in  concrete  immortality.  The  soul  is  a  thought;  the  body  is  the 
word  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Secondly,  the  analogy  which  first  leads  to  belief  in  absorption  is  falsely 
interpreted.  Taken  on  its  own  ground,  rightly  appreciated,  it  legitimates 
a  different  conclusion.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into  the  bosom  of 
Sahara  does  not  lose  its  individual  existence.  Distinct  drops  are  not 
annihilated  as  to  their  simple  atoms  of  wat^r,  though  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  The  final  particles  or  monads  of  air  or  granite  are  not  dis- 
solvingly  blended  into  conthiuity  of  unindividualized  atmosphere  or 
rock  when  united  with  their  elemental  masses,  but  are  thrust  unap- 
proachably apart  by  molecular  repulsion.  Now,  a  mind,  being,  as  we 
conceive,  no  composite,  but  an  ultimate  unity,  cannot  be  crushed  or 
melted  from  its  integral  persistence  of  personality.  Though  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  wilderness  or  ocean  of  minds,  it  must 
still  retain  itself  unlost  in  the  multitude.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  an  inclusive  mundane  Soul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lesser  souls  received  into  it  are  deprived  of  their  individuality.  It  is 
"one  not  otherwise  than  as  the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similarity  and  contiguity 
of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits,  as 
that  is  of  aqueous  particles ;  and  as  the  rivers  continually  discharge  into 
the  sea,  so  the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  disruption  of  their  vehicles, 
discharge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  spirits  making  the  mundane 
Soul."* 


*  Taeker,  light  of  Nature,  Part  n.  chap.  xxiL 
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Thirdly,  every  consideration  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
IB  applied  to  existing  creatures  makes  us  ask,  What  use  is  there  in  call- 
ing forth  souls  merely  that  they  may  be  taken  back  again  ?  To  justify 
their  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  some  educative  aim,  and  then  the  lasting 
iruition  of  it,  appear  necessary.  Why  else  should  a  soul  be  drawn  from 
out  the  unformed  vastness,  and  have  its  being  struck  into  bounds,  and 
be  forced  to  pass  through  such  appalling  ordeals  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  agony  ?  An  individual  of  any  kind  is  as  important  as  its  race ;  for  it 
contains  in  possibility  all  that  its  type  does.  And  the  purposes  of  things, 
so  iiur  as  we  can  discern  them, — the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
the  meaning  of  our  circumstances  and  probation,  the  resulting  tendencies 
of  our  experience, — all  seem  to  prophesy,  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
perfection  and  perpetuation,  of  individual  being. 

Fourthly,  the  same  inference  is  yielded  by  applying  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  Creator.  Allowing  him  consciousness  and  intentions,  as  we 
mostf  what  object  could  he  have  either  in  exerting  his  creative  power  or 
in  Rending  out  portions  of  himself  in  new  individuals,  save  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  inmiortal  personalities  of  will,  knowledge,  and  love, 
to  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  blessedness, 
—filling  his  mansions  with  his  children  ?  By  thus  multiplying  his  own 
image  he  adds  to  the  number  of  happy  creatures  who  are  to  be  bound 
together  in  bands  of  glory,  mutually  receiving  and  returning  his  affeo- 
tion,  and  swells  the  tide  of  conscious  bliss  which  fills  and  rolls  forever 
through  his  eternal  universe. 

)sor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  expect  personal  oblivion  in  God  in  order 
to  escape  from  evil  and  win  exuberant  happiness.  Those  ends  are  as 
well  secured  by  the  fruition  of  God's  love  in  us  as  by  the  drowning  of 
oar  consciousness  in  his  plenitude  of  delight.  Precisely  herein  consists 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  Christian  from  the  Brahmanio  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  Christian  hopes  to  dwell  in  blissful  union' 
with  God's  will,  not  to  be  annihilatingly  sunk  in  his  essence.  To  borrow 
tt  illustration  from  Scotus  Erigena,^  as  the  air  when  thoroughly  illumined 
by  lunshine  still  keeps  its  aerial  nature  and  does  not  become  sunshine, 
or  as  iron  all  red  in  the  flame  still  keeps  its  metallic  substance  and 
<ioe8  not  turn  to  fire  itself,  so  a  soul  fully  possessed  and  moved  by  God 
^oes  not  in  consequence  lose  its  own  sentient  and  intelligent  being.  It 
is  still  a  bounded  entity,  though  recipient  of  boundless  divinity.  Thus 
evil  ceases,  each  personality  is  preserved  and  intensely  glorified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  God  is  all  in  all.  The  totality  of  perfected,  enraptured, 
immortalized  humanity  in  heaven  may  be  described  in  this  manner, 
adopting  the  masterly  expression  of  Coleridge: — 

"  And  aa  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
Of  atoms  numberless,  each  organised, 

*PhIk»Q|ih7  and  Doctrinea  of  Erigena,  Unirersalist  Quarterly  Beriew,  toL  tU.  p.  100. 
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So,  by  a  strange  and  dim  similltade, 
Infinite  myriada  of  self-oonBdoas  mindf 
In  one  containing  Spirit  live,  who  flllfl 
With  abeolnte  ubiquity  of  thought 
All  hlf  inrolTdd  monads,  that  yet  seem 
Each  to  pursue  its  own  self-centring  end." 

A  third  mode  of  answering  the  question  of  human  destiny  is  by  the 
conception  of  a  general  resurrection.  Souls,  as  fast  as  they  leave  the  body, 
are  gathered  in  some  intermediate  state,  a  starless  grave-world,  a  ghostly 
limbo.  When  the  present  cycle  of  things  is  completed,  when  the  clock 
of  time  runs  down  and  its  lifele^  weight  falls  in  the  socket,  and  '^Death's 
empty  helmet  yawns  grimly  over  the  funeral  hatchment  of  the  world," 
the  gates  of  this  long-barred  receptacle  of  the  deceased  will  be  struck 
open,  and  its  pale  prisoners,  in  accumulated  hosts,  issue  forth,  and  enter 
on  the  immortal  inheritance  reserved  for  them.  In  the  sable  land  of  Hades 
all  departed  generations  are  bivouacking  in  one  vast  army.  On  the  resur- 
rection-morning, striking  their  shadowy  tents,  they  will  scale  the  walls 
of  the  abyss,  and,  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  either  plant  their  banners 
on  the  summits  of  the  earth  in  permanent  encampment,  or  storm  the 
battlements  of  the  sky  and  colonize  heaven  with  flesh  and  blood.  AU 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  psychopannychism,  or  the  sleep  of  souls 
from  death  till  the  last  day,  in  addition  to  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
Christians,  have  been  supporters  of  this  conclusion.* 

Three  explanations  are  possible  of  the  origination  of  this  belief.  First, 
a  man  musing  over  the  affecting  panorama  of  the  seasons  as  it  rolls 
through  the  year, — ^budding  life  alternating  with  deadly  desolation, 
spring  still  bringing  back  the  freshness  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  carolling 
birds,  as  if  raising  them  from  an  annual  interment  in  winter's  cold 
grave, — and  then  thinking  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  race, — how  many 
generations  have  ripened  and  decayed,  how  many  human  crops  have 
been  harvested  from  the  cradle  and  planted  in  the  tomb,  might  naturally 
— especially  if  he  had  any  thing  of  the  poet's  associating  and  creative 
mind — say  to  himself.  Are  we  altogether  perishable  dust,  or  are  we  seed 
sown  for  higher  fields, — seed  lying  dormant  now,  but  at  last  to  sprout 
into  swift  immortality  when  God  shall  make  a  new  sunshine  and  dew 
omnipotently  penetrate  the  dry  mould  where  we  tarry?  No  matter 
how  partial  the  analogy,  how  forced  the  process,  how  false  the  result, 
such  imagery  would  sooner  or  later  occur ;  and,  having  occurred,  it  is  no 
more  strange  that  it  should  get  literal  acceptance  than  it  is  that  many 
other  popular  figments  should  have  secured  the  firm  establishment  they 
have. 

Secondly,  a  mourner  just  bereaved  of  one  in  whom  his  whole  love 
was  garnered,  distracted  with  grief,  his  faculties  unbalanced,  his  soul  a 
chaos,  is  of  sorrow  and  fantasy  all  compact;  and  he  solaces  himself  with 


*  Baumgarten,  Beantwortung  den  Scndschrflbcns  Heyns  rom  Schlafe  der  abgeechiedenen  Beeleii. 
Cbalmera.  Astronomical  DIseourscs,  i\. 
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the  ideal  embodiment  of  his  dreams,  half  seeing  what  he  thinks,  half 
believing  what  he  wishes.  His  desires  pass  through  unconscious  volition 
into  supposed  facts.  Before  the  miraculous  power  of  his  grief-wielded 
imagination  the  world  is  fluent,  and  fate  runs  in  the  moulds  he  conceives. 
The  adored  form  on  which  corruption  now  banquets,  he  sees  again,  ani- 
mated, beaming,  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  cries.  It  cannot  be  that  those 
holy  days  are  forever  ended,  that  I  shall  never  more  realize  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  we  trod  the  sunny  world  together!  Oh,  it  must  be  that 
some  time  God  will  give  me  back  again  that  beloved  one  I  the  sepulchre 
closed  8o  fast  shall  be  unsealed,  the  dead  be  restored,  and  all  be  as  it  was 
before!  The  conception  thus  once  born  out  of  the  delirium  of  busy 
thought,  anguished  love,  and  regnant  imagination,  may  in  various  ways 
win  a  fixed  footing  in  faith. 
Thirdly,  the  notion  which  we  are  now  contemplating  is  one  link  in  a 

« 

chain  of  thought  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  range  of  specula- 
tion, the  theorizing  mind  could  not  fail  to  forge.  The  concatenation 
of  reflections  is  this.  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  That 
separation  is  repulsive,  an  evil.  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  was  introduced  by  a  foe,  and  is  a  foreign,  marring 
element  Finally  God  will  vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  banish  from  the . 
creation  all  his  thwarting  interferences  with  the  primitive  perfection 
of  harmony  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  souls  which  Satan  has 
caused  to  be  separated  from  their  bodies  are  reserved  apart  until  the 
fubess  of  time,  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  resurrection  and  restora- 
tion. So  far  as  reason  is  competent  to  pronounce  on  this  view  considered 
itf  a  sequel  to  the  disembodying  doom  of  man,  it  is  an  arbitrary  piece  of 
fancy.  Philosophy  ignores  it.  Science  gives  no  hint  of  it.  It  sprang 
from  unwarranted  metaphors,  perverted,  exaggerated,  based  on  analogies 
not  parallel.  So  far  as  it  assumes  to  rest  on  revelation  it  will  be  examined 
in  another  place. 

Fourthly,  after  the  notion  of  a  great,  epochal  resurrection,  as  a  reply  to 
the  inquiry.  What  is  to  become  of  the  soul?  a  dogma  is  next  encountered 
which  we  shall  style  that  of  a  local  and  irrevocable  conveyance.    The  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  conveyed  to  some  fixed  region,*  a  penal  or  a  blissful 
tMe,  where  it  is  to  tarry  unalterably.    This  idea  of  the  banishment  or 
ftdnussion  of  souls,  according  to  their  deserts,  or  according  to  an  elective 
gnce,  into  an  anchored  location  called  hell  or  heaven,  a  retributive  or 
awarding  residence  for  eternity,  we  shall  pass  by  with  few  words,  because 
it  recurs  for  fuller  examination  in  other  chapters.    In  the  first  place,  the 
^hole  picture  is  a  gross  simile  drawn  from  occurrences  of  this  outward 
world  and  uigustifiably  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mind  in  the  invi- 
sible sphere  of  the  future.     The  figment  of  a  judicial  transportation  of 
the  soul  from  one  place  or  planet  to  another,  as  if  by  a  Charon's  boat,  is 
a  clattering  and  repulsive  conceit,  inadmissible  by  one  who  apprehends 

T  Lange,  ItaM  Land  der  Herrliohkeli 
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the  noiseless  continuity  of  God's  self-executing  laws.  It  is  a  jarring 
mechanical  clash  thrust  amidst  the  smooth  evolution  of  spiritual  des* 
tinies.  It  compares  with  the  facts  as  the  supposition  that  the  planets 
are  swung  around  the  sun  by  material  chains  compares  with  the  law 
of  gravitation.  Moral  compensation  is  no  better  secured  by  imprison* 
ment  or  freedom  in  separate  localities  than  it  is,  in  a  common  envi- 
ronment, by  the  fatal  working  of  their  interior  forces  of  character,  and 
their  relations  with  all  things  else.  Moreover,  these  antagonist  kingdoms, 
Tartarean  and  Elysian,  defined  as  the  everlasting  habitations  of  departed 
souls,  have  been  successively  driven,  as  dissipated  visions,  from  their 
assumed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  one  after  another,  by  progressive  dis- 
covery, until  now  the  intelligent  mind  knows  of  no  assignable  spot  for 
them.  Since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fixed  locations  to  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  carried,  to  abide  there  forever  in  appointed  joy  or  woe, 
and  since  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  nor  moral  use  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  places  and  of  the  transfcrrence  of  the  departed  to  them,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  r^'ect  the  associated  belief  as  a  deluding  mistake. 
The  truth,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  that  different  souls  are  borne  by  con- 
stabulary apparitions  to  two  immured  dwellings,  manacled  and  hurried 
into  Tophet  or  saluted  and  ushered  into  Paradise,  but  that  all  souls 
spontaneously  pass  into  one  immense  empire,  drawn  therein  by  their 
appropriate  attractions,  to  assimilate  a  strictly  discriminative  experience. 
But,  as  to  this,  lot  each  thinker  form  his  own  conclusion. 

The  fifth  view  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  may  be  called  the  theory 
of  recurrence,^  When  man  dies,  his  surviving  spirit  is  immediately  bom 
again  in  a  new  body.  Thus  the  souls,  assigned  in  a  limited  number  to 
each  world,  continually  return,  each  one  still  forgetful  of  his  previous 
lives.  This  seems  to  be  the  specific  creed  of  the  Druses,  who  affirm  that 
all  souls  were  created  at  once,  and  that  the  number  is  unchanged,  while 
they  are  born  over  and  over.  A  Druse  boy,  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  on  being  asked  by  a  Christian  the  cause  of  his  fear, 
replied,  "  I  was  bom  murdered ;"  that  is,  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 
been  shot  passed  into  his  body  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.'  The  young 
mountaineer  would  seem,  from  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  was 
snatched  out  of  his  old  house,  to  have  dragged  a  trail  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness over  into  his  new  one.  As  a  general  rule,  in  distinction  from 
such  an  exception,  memory  is  like  one  of  those  passes  which  the  con- 
ductors of  railroad-trains  give  their  passengers,  "  good  for  this  trip  only." 
The  notion  of  an  endless  succession  of  lives  on  the  familiar  stage  of  this 
dear  old  world,  commencing  each  with  clean-wiped  tablets,  possesses  for 
some  minds  a  fathomfess  allurement;  but  others  wish  for  no  return- 
pass  on  their  ticket  to  fiiturity,  preferring  an  adventurous  abandon- 
ment "  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  in  imknown  immensity,  to  a 


*  Schnildiiu,  Dim.  de  MnltlpUd  Animaram  Reditu  in  Oorponu 
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Koewed  excursion  through  landscapes  already  traversed  and  experiences 
drained  before. 

Fourier's  doctrine  of  immortality  belongs  here.  According  to  his 
idea,  the  Great  Soul  of  this  globe  is  a  composite  being,  comprising  about 
ten  billions  of  individual  souls.  Their  connection  with  this  planet  will  be 
for  nearly  eighty  thousand  years.  Then  the  whole  sum  of  them  will 
nrarm  to  some  higher  planet, — Fourier  himself,  perhaps,  being  the  old 
gray  gander  that  will  head  the  flock,  pilot^king  of  their  flight.  Each 
man  is  to  ei^'oy  about  four  hundred  births  on  earth,  poetic  justice  leading 
him  successively  through  all  the  grades  and  phases  of  fortune,  from 
cripplehood  and  beggary  to  paragonship  and  the  throne.  The  invisible 
residence  of  spirits  and  the  visible  are  both  on  this  globe,  the  former  in 
tbe  Great  Soul,  the  latter  in  bodies.  In  the  other  life  the  soul  becomes 
a  sharer  in  the  woes  of  the  Great  Soul,  which  is  as  unhappy  as  seven- 
eighths  of  the  incarnated  souls ;  for  its  fate  is  a  compound  of  the  fotes 
of  the  human  souls  taken  collectively.  Coming  into  this  outward  scene 
at  birth,  we  lose  anew  all  memory  of  past  existence,  but  wake  up  again 
in  the  Great  Soul  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  our  previous  lives  both 
m  the  invisible  and  in  the  visible  world.  These  alternating  passages 
between  the  two  states  will  continue  until  the  final  sii^^poping  of  total 
humanity  from  this  exhausted  planet  in  search  of  a  better  abode.'® 

The  idea  of  the  recurrence  of  souls  is  the  simplest  means  of  meeting 
a  difficulty  stated  thus  by  the  ingenious  Abraham  Tucker  in  his  **  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued."  "The  numbers  of  souls  daily  pouring  in  from  hence 
upon  the  next  world  seem  to  require  a  proportionable  drain  from  it 
somewhere  or  other ;  for  else  the  country  might  be  overstocked."  The 
oljection  urged  against  such  a  belief  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  re- 
member having  lived  before  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that 

**  Some  draught  of  Lethe  doth  await,  • 

As  old  mythologies  relate, 
The  slipping  through  from  state  to  state.** 

The  theory  associated  with  this  Lethean  draught  is  confirmed  by  its 
wsponsive  correspondence  with  many  unutterable  experiences,  vividly 
felt  or  darkly  recognised,  in  our  deepest  bosom.  It  seems  as  if  occa- 
sionally the  poppied  drug  or  other  oblivious  antidote  administered  by 
nature  had  been  so  much  diluted  that  reason,  only  half  baflled,  struggles 
to  decipher  the  dim  nmes  and  vestiges  of  a  foregone  state ; — 

*And  ever  something  is  or  seems 
That  touches  us  with  mystic  gleams, 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams.** 

In  those  ^cursive  reveries,  fed  by  hope  and  winged  with  dream,  which 
looar  the  glens  and  scale  the  peaks  of  the  land  of  thought,  this  nook  of 
hjpothesis  must  some  time  be  discovered.    And,  brought  to  light,  it  has 


*  Fourier,  FMifoiifl  of  the  Ilamaa  Soul,  (MoreU*B  translation,)  Introduction,  vol.  L  pp.  14-18;  also 
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'  much  to  interest  and  to  please ;  but  it  is  too  destitute  of  tangible  proof 
to  be  successfully  maintained  against  assault.^^ 

There  is  another  faith  as  to  the  fate  of  souls,  best  stated,  perhaps,  in  the 
phrase  perpetual  migration.  The  soul,  by  successive  deaths  and  births,  tra* 
verses  the  universe,  an  everlasting  traveller  through  the  rounds  of  being 
and  the  worlds  of  space,  a  transient  sojourner  briefly  inhabiting  each.^' 
All  reality  is  finding  its  way  up  towards  the  attracting,  retreating  Godhead. 
Minerals  tend  to  vegetables,  these  to  animals,  these  to  men.  Blind  but 
yearning  matter  aspires  to  spirit,  intelligent  spirits  to  divinity.  In  every 
grain  of  dust  sleep  an  army  of  future  generations.  As  every  thing  below 
man  gropes  upward  towards  his  conscious  estate,  **  the  trees  being  imper- 
fect men,  that  seem  to  bemoan  their  imprisonment,  rooted  in  the  ground," 
so  man  himself  shall  climb  the  illimitable  ascent  of  creation,  every  step 
a  star.  The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable,  whose  develop- 
ment begins  with  those  substances  with  the  production  of  which  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  vegetable  ends.^'  The  fact,  too,  that  embryonic  man  passes 
through  ascending  stages  undistinguishable  from  those  of  lower  crea- 
tures, is  fiill  of  meaning.  Does  it  not  betoken  a  preserved  epitome  of 
the  long  history  of  slowly-rising  existence  ?  What  unplummeted  abysses 
of  time  and  distance  iritervene  from  the  primary  rock  to  the  Victoria 
Regial  and  again  from  the  first  crawling  spine  to  the  fetterless 
mind  of  a  Schelling !  But,  snail-pace  by  snail-pace,  those  immeasurable 
separations  have  been  bridged  over ;  and  so  every  thing  that  now  lies  at 
the  dark  basis  of  dust  shall  finally  reach  the  transplendent  apex  of 
intellect.  The  objection  of  theological  prejudice  to  this  developing 
succession  of  ascents — that  it  is  degrading — is  an  unhealthy  mistake. 
Whether  we  have  risen  or  fallen  to  our  present  rank,  the  actual  rank 
itself  is  not  altered.  And  in  one  respect  it  is  better  for  man  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced oyster  than  a  degraded  god ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  path  is 
upwards,  in  the  latter  it  is  downwards.  "  We  wake,"  observes  a  profound 
thinker,  "and  find  ourselves  on  a  stair:  there  are  other  stairs  below  us, 
which  we  seem  to  have  ascended ;  there  are  staii-s  above  us.  many  a  one, 
which  go  upward  and  out  of  sight."  Such  was  plainly  the  trust  of  the 
author  of  the  following  exhortation : — 

"  Bo  worthy  of  death ;  and  bo  learn  to  live 
That  every  incarnation  of  thy  8oul 
In  other  malmn,  and  worlds,  and  firmaments 
8ha11  be  more  pure  and  high.** 

Bulwer  likewise  has  said,  "Eternity  may  be  but  an  endless  series  of 
those  emigrations  which  men  call  deaths,  abandonments  of  home  after 
home,  ever  to  fairer  scenes  and  loftier  heights.  Age  after  age,' the  spirit — 
that  glorious  nomad — ^may  shift  its  tent,  fated  not  to  rest  in  the  dull 


11  Bertram.  PrtifVing  der  Meinang  von  der  Prkexlstenz  der  menschllchen  Seele. 
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QTsiuxn  of  the  heathen,  but  carrying  with  it  evermore  its  twin  elements, 
actinty  and  desire/' 

But  there  is  something  unsatisfactory,  even  sad  and  dreary,  in  this 
prospect  of  incessant  migration.  Must  not  the  pilgrim  pine  and  tire  for 
1  goil  of  rest  ?  Exhausted  with  wanderings,  sated  with  experiments, 
wfll  he  not  pray  for  the  exempted  lot  of  a  contented  fruition  in  repose  ? 
One  most  weary  at  last  of  being  even  so  sublime  a  vagabond  as  he  whose 
nightly  hostelries  are  stars.  And,  besides,  how  will  sundered  friends  and 
lovers,  between  whom,  on  the  road,  races  and  worlds  interpose,  ever  over- 
tike  each  other,  and  be  conjoined  to  journey  hand  in  hand  again  or  build 
i  bower  together  by  the  way?  A  poet  of  finest  mould,  in  happiest  mood, 
onoe  saw  a  leaf  drop  from  a  tree  which  overhung  a  mirroring  stream. 
The  reflection  of  the  leaf  in  the  watery  sky-hollow  far  below  seemed  to 
rise  from  beneath  as  swiftly  as  the  object  fell  from  above ;  and  the  two, 
encoontering  at  the  surface,  became  one.  Then  he  sang, — touching  with 
his  strain  the  rery  marrow  of  deepest  human  desire, — 

**  How  gpeeds,  from  in  the  rirer's  thought, 

The  spirit  of  the  leaf  that  falls, 
Its  hearen  in  that  calm  bosom  wrought, 

As  mine  among  yon  crimson  walls  t 
From  the  dry  bough  it  spins,  to  greet 

Its  shadow  on  the  placid  rirer : 
80  might  I  my  companions  meet, 

Nor  ruam  the  countless  worlds  forererl'* 

Moreover,  some  elements  of  this  theory  are  too  grotesque,  are  the  too 
p«h  inferences  from  a  too  crude  induction,  to  win  sober  credit  to  any 
extent.  It  is  easy  to  devise  and  carry  out  in  consistent  descriptive  details 
the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  has  risen,  through  ten  thousand  transitions, 
from  the  condition  of  red  earth  or  a  tadpole  to  its  present  rank,  and 
that- 

**  As  it  once  erawlM  upon  the  sod. 
It  yet  shall  grow  to  be  a  god ;" 

bat  what  scientific  evidence  is  there  to  confirm  and  establish  the  sup- 
position as  a  truth  ?  Why,  if  it  be  so, — ^to  borrow  the  humorous  satire  of 
good  old  Henry  More, — 

*'Then  it  will  follow  that  cold-stopping  curd 
And  harden'd  moldy  cheese,  when  they  hare  rid 
Due  circuits  through  the  heart,  at  last  shall  speed 
Of  life  and  sense,  look  thorough  our  thin  eyes 
And  Tiew  the  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed  * 
Whence  they  were  milk'd :  grosse  pie-crust  will  grow  wise, 
And  pickled  cucumbers  sans  doubt  philosophize!'' 

The  form  of  this  general  outline  stalks  totteringly  on  stilts  of  fancy,  and 
spnwb  headlong  with  a  logical  crash  at  the  first  critical  probe. 

The  fin'al  theory  of  the  destination  of  souls,  now  left  to  be  set  forth, 
may  be  designated  by  the  word  transition.^*'    It  afi&rms  that  at  death  they 
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pass  from  the  separate  material  worlds,  which  are  their  initiating  nur.' 
series,  into  the  common  spiritual  world,  which  is  everywhere  present. 
Thus  the  visible  peoples  the  invisible,  each  person  in  his  turn  consciously 
rising  from  this  world's  rudimentary  darkness  to  that  world's  universal 
light.    Dwelling  here,  free  souls,  housed  in  frames  of  dissoluble  clay, — 

**  We  hold  a  middle  rank  'twlxt  hearen  and  earth, 
On  the  last  Terge  of  mortal  being  ftani!^ 
Cloee  to  the  realm  where  angels  hare  tbdr  birth, 
Just  on  the  boundariM  of  the  spirit-land.** 

Why  has  God  "  broken  up  the  solid  material  of  the  universe  into  innume- 
rable little  globes,  and  swung  each  of  them  in  the  centre  of  an  impassable 
solitude  of  space,''  unless  it  be  to  train  up  in  the  various  spheres  separate 
households  for  final  union  as  a  single  diversified  family  in  the  boundless 
spiritual  world  ?^^  The  surmise  is  not  unreasonable,  but  recommends 
itself  strongly,  that, — 

**  If  yonder  stars  be  flird  with  ibrms  of  breathing  day  like  oora, 
Perchance  the  tpcux  which  ipreadi  between  is  for  a  spirit's  powers." 

The  soul  encased  in  flesh  is  thereby  confined  to  one  home,  its  natal 
nest;  but,  liberated  at  death,  it  wanders  at  wiU,  unobstructed,  through 
every  world  and  cerulean  deep;  and  wheresoever  it  is,  there,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  capacity  and  fitness,  is  heaven  and  is  God.^*  All 
those  world-spots  so  thickly  scattered  through  the  Yggdrasill  of  universal 
space  are  but  the  brief  sheltering-places  where  embryo  intelligences 
clip  their  shells,  and  whence,  as  soon  as  fledged  through  the  discipline 
of  earthly  teaching  and  essays,  the  broodlet  souls  take  wing  into  the 
mighty  airs  of  immensity,  and  thus  enter  on  their  eternal  emancipation. 
This  conjecture  is,  of  all  which  have  been  offered  yet,  perhaps  the 
completest,  least  perplexed,  best  recommended  by  its  harmony  with 
our  knowledge  and  our  hope.  And  so  one  might  wish  to  rest  in  it  with 
humble  trust. 

The  final  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  after  its  transition  into  the  other 
world,  must  be  either  unending  progress  towards  infinite  perfection,  or 
the  reaching  of  its  perihelion  at  last  and  then  revolving  in  uninterrupted 
fruition.  In  the  former  case,  pursuing  an  infinite  aim,  with  each  degree 
of  its  attainment  the  flying  goal  still  recedes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will 
in  due  season  touch  its  bound  and  there  be  satisfied, — 

*<  When  weak  Time  shall  be  poor'd  ont 
Into  Eternity,  and  circular  Joys 
Dance  in  an  endless  roand.'* 

This  result  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  for  the  assertion  of 
countless  decillions  of  personalities  all  progressing  beyond  every  conceiv- 
able limit,  on,  still  on,  forever,  is  incredible.  If  endless  linear  progress 
were  the  destiny  of  each  being,  the  whole  universe  would  at  last  become 
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a  line!  And  thotigh.  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-novel  chase  attracts 
and  refreshes  the  imagination,  while  the  idea  of  a  monotonous  revolution 
repels  and  wearies  it,  this  is  simply  because  we  judge  after  our  poor 
earthly  experience  and  its  flagging  analogies.  It  will  not  be  so  if  that 
rerolation  is  the  vivid  realization  of  all  our  being's  possibilities. 

Annihilation,  absorption,  resurrection,  conveyance,  recurrence,  migra- 
tion, transition, — these  seven  answers  to  the  question  of  our  fate,  and  of 
its  relation  to  the  course  of  nature,  are  thinkable  in  words.  We  may 
choose  from  among  them,  but  can  construct  no  real  eighth.  First,  there 
ii  a  constant  succession  of  growth  and  decay.  Second,  there  is  a  per- 
petual flow  and  ebb  of  personal  emanation  and  impersonal  resumption. 
Third,  there  is  a  continual  return  of  the  same  persistent  entities. 
Fourth,  all  matter  may  be  sublimated  to  spirit,  and  souls  alone  remain 
to  occupy  boundless  space.  Fifth,  the  power  of  death  may  cease,  all 
the  astronomic  orbs  be  populated  and  enjoyed,  each  by  one  generation 
of  ererlasting  inhabitants, — the  present  order  continuing  in  each  earth 
until  enough  have  lived  to  fill  it,  then  all  of  them,  physically  restored, 
dwelling  on  it,  with  no  more  births  or  deaths.  Sixth,  if  matter  be  not 
tnnsmutable  to  soul,  when  that  peculiar  reality  from  which  souls  are 
doTeloped  is  exhausted,  and  the  last  generation  of  incarnated  beings 
hare  risen  from  the  flesh,  the  material  creation  may,  in  addition  to  the 
interstellar  region,  be  eternally  appropriated  by  the  spirit- races  to  their 
own  free  range  and  use,  through  adaptations  of  faculty  unknown  to  us 
now ;  else  it  may  vanish  as  a  phantasmal  spectacle.  Or,  finally,  souls 
may  be  absolutely  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
and  the  universe  may  be  infinite :  then  the  process  may  proceed  forever. 

But  men's  beliefs  are  formed  rather  by  the  modes  of  thought  they  have 
learned  to  adopt  than  by  any  proofs  they  have  tested ;  not  by  argumen- 
tation about  a  subject,  but  by  the  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  moralist  re- 
gards all  creation  as  the  work  of  a  personal  God,  a  theatre  of  moral  ends, 
—ft just  Providence  watching  over  the  parts,  and  the  conscious  immortal- 
ity of  the  actors  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  The  physicist  contem- 
platee  the  universe  as  constituted  of  atoms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  subsist  in  perfect  mobility  through  space,  but  are  concreted  in  the 
molecular  masses  of  the  planets.  The  suns  are  vast  engines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  or  motion,  the  equivalent  of  all  kinds  of  force.  This,  in 
its  diffusion,  causes  innumerable  circulations  and  combinations  of  the  ori- 
ginal atoms.  Organic  growth,  life,  is  the  fruition  of  a  force  derived  from 
the  sun.  Decay,  death,  is  the  rendering  up  of  that  force  in  its  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  the  universe  is  a  composite  unity  of  force,  a  solidarity  of  ul- 
tnnate  unities  which  are  indestructible,  though  in  constant  circulation  of 
B^  groupings  and  journeys.  To  the  religious  faith  of  the  moralist,  man 
V  in  eternal  person,  reaping  what  he  has  sowed.  To  the  speculative 
inteOect  of  the  physicist,  man  is  an  atomic  force,  to  be  liberated  into  the 
Cereal  medium  until  again  harnessed  in  some  organism.  In  both  cases 
he  is  immortal :  but  in  that,  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  ideal  world ;  in  this, 
n  a  flying  particle  of  the  dynamic  immensity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BARBARIAN   NOTIONS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Proceeding  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  in  r©< 
gard  to  a  future  life  which  have  been  prevalent,  in  different  ages,  in 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  series,  some  sketches  of  the  conceits  of  those  uncivilized  tribes  who 
did  not — so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches — ^possess  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  full,  or  important  enough  in  its  historical  relations,  to 
warrant  a  detailed  treatment  in  separate  chapters. 

We  will  glance  first  at  the  negroes.  According  to  all  accounts,  while 
there  are,  among  the  numerous  tribes,  diversities  and  degrees  of  supersti- 
tion, there  is  yet,  throughout  the  native  pagan  population  of  Africa,  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in 
spectres,  divination,  and  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
funeral  usages.  Early  travellers  tell  us  that  the  Bushmen  conceived  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  and  as  impalpable  as  a  shadow,  and  that  they  were 
much  afraid  of  the  return  of  deceased  spirits  to  haunt  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  pray  to  their  departed  countrymen  not  to  molest  them, 
but  to  stay  away  in  quiet.  They  also  employed  exorcisers  to  lay  these  ill- 
omened  ghosts.  Meiners  relates  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  their  fear  of  ghosts  and  their  childish  credulity  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  threw  their  dead  into  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  thne 
drowning  soul  and  body  together. 

Superstitions  as  gross  and  lawless  still  have  full  sway.  Wilson,  whose 
travels  and  residence  there  for  twenty  years  have  enabled  him  to  furnish 
the  most  reliable  information,  says,  in  his  recent  work,*  "A  native 
African  would  as  soon  doubt  his  present  as  hie  future  state  of  being/' 
Every  dream,  every  stray  suggestion  of  the  mind,  is  interpreted,  with  un- 
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qaestioning  credence,  as  a  visit  from  the  dead,  a  whisper  from  a  departed 
loul.  If  a  man  wakes  up  with  pains  in  his  bones  or  muscles,  it  is  because 
his  spirit  has  wandered  abroad  in  the  night  and  been  flogged  by  some 
other  spirit.  On  certain  occasions  the  whole  conununity  start  up  at 
midnight,  with  clubs,  torches,  and  hideous  yells,  to  drive  the  evil 
spirits  out  of  the  village.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  take  rank  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  as  they  have  themselves  been 
good  or  bad  in  this  life.  They  bury  with  the  deceased  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  statedly  convey  food  to  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
rerisiting  spirit.  With  the  body  of  king  Weir  of  the  Cavalla  towns,  who 
WIS  buried  in  December  of  1854,  in  presence  of  several  missionaries,  was 
interred  a  quantity  of  rice,  palm-oil,  beef,  and  rum :  it  was  supposed  the 
ghost  of  the  sable  monarch  would  come  back  and  consume  these 
articles.  The  African  tribes,  where  their  notions  have  not  been  modified  by 
Christian  or  by  Mohammedan  teachings,  appear  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  a  heaven  or  of  a  hell ;  but  future  reward  or  punishment  is  considered 
under  the  general  conception  of  an  association,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
with  the  benignant  or  with  the  demoniacal  powers. 

The  New  Zealanders  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  a  place 
beneath  the  earth,  called  Reinga.  The  path  to  this  region  is  a  precipice 
close  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  North  Cape.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  who 
lire  in  the  neighborhood  can  at  night  hear  sounds  caused  by  the  passing 
of  spirits  thither  through  the  air.  After  a  great  battle  they  are  thus 
warned  of  the  event  long  before  the  news  can  arrive  by  natural  means.' 
It  is  a  common  superstition  with  them  that  the  left  eye  of  every  chief, 
after  his  death,  becomes  a  star.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  New  Zealand 
ehiefs,  brothers,  who  were  slain  together  in  battle  and  are  now  fixed  in 
the  sky,  one  eye  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the  only  part  of 
them  that  is  visible.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  mythological  doC' 
trine  of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth  never  received  a  more  ingenious  version.'  Certainly  it  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  insular  egotism.  It  is  noticeable  here  that,  in  the 
Horse  mythology,  Thor,  haying  slain  Thiasse,  the  giant  genius  of  winter, 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  they  become  stars.  Shungie,  a  cele- 
Inated  New  Zealand  king,  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  eaten  the  left  eye 
of  a  great  chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasiiig  the  glory  of  his  own  eye  when  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
finnament.  Sometimes,  apparently,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a 
ieparate  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, — the  left  ascending 
to  heaven  as  a  star,  the  right,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit,  taking  flight  for 
Beinga. 

The  custom,  common  in  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand,  of  slaying  the 
■livea  or  the  wives  of  an  important  person  at  his  death  and  burying 
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certain  South  Sea  islanders,  and  of  several  native  tribes  in  North  America. 
In  all  these  cases  the  supposition  is  probably  erroneous,  as  we  think  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  either  a  late  conception  of  the  associative  imagination,  or 
else  a  doctrine  connected  with  a  speculative  theory  of  recurring  epochs 
in  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  in  both  instances  too  subtle  and 
elaborate  for  an  uncultivated  people.  Secondly,  in  none  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  has  any  reliable  evidence  been  given  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  belief  in  question.  It  has  merely  been  inferred,  by  persons  to  whose 
minds  the  doctrine  was  previously  familiar,  from  phenomena  by  no 
means  necessarily  implying  it.  Foi'  example,  a  recent  author  ascribes  to 
the  Feejees  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  just 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  death.  The  only  datimi  on  which  he  founds  thia 
astounding  assertion  is  that  they  often  seem  to  prefer  to  die  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood  rather  than  in -decrepit  old  age!"  Thirdly,  we  know 
that  the  observation  and  statements  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  historians, 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  pagans  of  South  America,  were  of  the 
most  imperfect  and  reckless  character.  They  perpetrated  gross  frauds, 
such  as  planting  in  the  face  of  high  precipices  white  stones  in  the  shape 
of  the  cross,  and  then  pointing  to  them  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that, 
before  the  Christians  came,  the  Devil  had  here  parodied  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.*^  They  said  the  Mexican  goddess,  wife  of  the 
sun,  was  Eve,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Quetzalcoatl  was  St.  Thomas  I^ 
Such  aflRrmers  are  to  be  cautiously  followed.  Finally,  it  is  a  quite  signifi- 
cant fact  that  while  some  point  to  the  pains  which  the  Peruvians  took  in 
embalming  their  dead  as  a  proof  that  they  looked  for  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  Acosta  expressly  says  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  this  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  their  embalming.**  Garci- 
laso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  "Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,"  says 
that  when  he  asked  some  Peruvians  why  they  took  so  great  care  to  pre- 
serve in  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  the  nails  and  hair  which  had  been 
cut  off,  they  replied  that  in  the  day  of  resurrection  the  dead  would 
come  forth  with  whatever  of  their  bodies  was  left,  and  there  would  be 
too  great  a  press  of  business  in  that  day  for  them  to  afford  time  to  go 
hunting  round  after  their  hair  and  nails !"  The  fancy  of  a  Christian  is 
too  plain  here.  If  the  answer  wore  really  made  by  the  natives,  they 
were  playing  a  joke  on  their  credulous  questioner,  or  seeking  to  please 
him  with  distorted  echoes  of  his  own  faith. 

The  conceits  as  to  a  futiu*e  life  entertained  by  the  Mexicans  varied 
considerably  from  those  of  their  neighbors  of  Peru.  Souls  neither  good 
nor  bad,  or  whose  virtues  and  vices  balanced  each  other,  were  to  enter  a 
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medium  state  of  idleness  and  empty  content.  The  wicked,  or  those 
dying  in  any  of  certain  enumerated  modes  of  death,  went  to  Mictlan, 
i  dismal  hell  within  the  earth.  The  souls  of  those  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  drowned,  or  dying  by  any  of  a  gi/en  list  of  diseases, — also 
the  souls  of  children, — were  transferred  to  a  remote  elysium,  Tlalocan. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  chief  temple  where,  it  was  supposed, 
once  a  year  the  spirits  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Tlaloc  invisibly  came  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies.  The  ultimate 
hearen  was  reserved  for  warriors  who  bravely  fell  in  battle,  for  women 
who  died  in  labor,  for  those  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
for  i  few  others.  These  passed  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
their  chief  god,  whom  they  accompanied  for  a  term  of  years,  with  songs, 
dances,  and  revelry,  in  his  circuit  around  the  sky.  Then,  animating  the 
forms  of  birds  of  gay  plumage,  they  lived  as  beautiful  songsters  among 
the  flowers,  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  at  their  pleasure.'*  It  was  the 
Mexican  custom  to  dress  the  dead  man  in  the  garb  appropriated  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  craft  or  condition  in  life.  They  gave  him  a  jug  of 
witer.  They  placed  with  him  slips  of  paper  to  serve  as  passports  through 
guarded  gates  and  perilous  defiles  in  the  other  world.  They  made  a  fire 
of  his  clothes  and  utensils,  to  warm  the  shivering  soul  while  traversing  a 
region  of  cold  winds  beyond  the  grave."  The  following  sentence  occurs 
in  a  poem  composed  by  one  of  the  old  Aztec  monarchs: — "Illustrious 
nobles,  loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eternal 
and  corruption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the 
cradle  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the 
itars."" 

Amidst  the  mass  of  whimsical  conceptions  entering  into  the  faith  of 
the  widely-spread  tribes  of  North  America,  we  find  a  ruling  agreement  in 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  thought  concerning  a  future  state  of  existr 
ence.  In  common  with  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  they  felt  great  fear 
of  apparitions.  The  Sioux  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  deceased 
at  his  burial,  and  imploring  him  to  stay  in  his  own  place  and  not  come  to 
distress  them.  Their  funeral  customs,  too,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  were  very  much  alike.  Those  who  have  reported 
their  opinions  to  us,  from  the  earliest  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  latest 
investigators  of  their  mental  characteristics,  concur  in  ascribing  to  them 
»  deep  trust  in  a  life  to  come,  a  cheerful  view  of  its  conditions,  and  a  re- 
markable freedom  from  the  dread  of  dying.  Charlevoix  says,  "The  best- 
fstablished  opinion  among  the  natives  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
On  the  basis  of  an  account  written  by  William  Penn,  Pope  composed  the 
famous  passage  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man :" — 

"Lo!  the  poor  Indian,  whom  nntator'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clonds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind. 


MClATigero,  History  of  Mexico,  book  ri.  sect.  1.  ^^  Ibid.  sect.  80. 

W  Prttsoott,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.  ch.  6. 
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Hia  Knil  proud  SdeoM  nerer  taiight  to  itraj 
Fmr  M  the  tolar  walk  or  milky  way : 
Tet  simple  nature  to  his  iUth  hath  giyen. 
Behind  the  clond-topp'd  hlll,  an  hninbler 
Some  safer  world  In  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Or  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
To  be^  contents  his  natural  desire: 
He  asks  no  angel's  wiug,  no  seraph*s  tn. 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  &ithftU  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Their  rude  instinctive  belief  in  the  sours  suryival,  and  surmises  as  to  iti 
destiny,  are  implied  in  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  already  stated,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  strikingly  similar  even  in  the  remotest  tribes.** 

In  the  bark  coffin,  with  a  dead  Indian  the  Onondagas  buried  a  kettle 
of  provisions,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  piece  of  deer-skin  and  sinews  of 
the  deer  to  sew  patches  on  the  moccasins,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
deceased  would  wear  out  on  his  journey.  They  also  furnished  him  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  tomahawk  and  knife,  to  procure  game  with  to  live 
on  while  pursuing  his  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  the  blissful  regions  of 
Ila-wah-ne-u.^  Several  Indian  nations,  instead  of  burying  the  food,  sus- 
pended it  above  the  grave,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  Some  writera 
have  explained  this  custom  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  belief  in  two 
souls,  one  of  which  departed  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  while  the  other 
tarried  by  the  mound  until  the  body  was  decayed,  or  until  it  had  itself 
found  a  chance  to  be  born  in  a  uqw  body."  The  supposition  seems  forced 
and  extremely  doubtful.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, which  will  be  oflfered  further  on. 

The  Winnebagoes  located  paradise  above,  and  called  the  milky  way 
the  "  Road  of  the  Dead.""  It  was  so  white  with  the  crowds  of  journey- 
ing ghosts !  But  almost  all,  like  the  Qjibways,  imagined  their  elysium  to 
lie  far  in  the  West.  The  soul,  freed  from  the  body,  follows  a  wide  beaten 
path  westward,  and  enters  a  country  abounding  with  all  that  an  Indian 
covets.  On  the  borders  of  this  blessed  land,  in  a  long  glade,  he  finds  his 
relatives,  for  many  generations  back,  gathered  to  welcome  him."  The 
Chippewas,  and  several  other  important  tribes,  always  kindled  fires  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  their  dead,  and  kept  them  burning  four  successive 
nights,  to  light  the  wandering  souls  on  their  way.**  An  Indian  myth 
represents  the  ghosts  coming  back  from  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Here- 
after, and  singing  this  song  to  the  miraculous  Hiawatha : — 

**  Do  not  lay  snch  heavy  hardens 
On  the  graves  of  those  yon  bury, 
Not  snch  weight  of  fVirs  and  wampnm, 

1*  Banmgarten,  Oeschichte  der  Wlker  von  America,  ziiL  hanpts. :  Tom  Tod,  Yergrlbnin,  nod 
Traner. 
*>  Clarke,  Onondaga,  vol.  I.  p.  61. 

*i  MUller,  Geschlchte  der  AmerOatnischen  Urreligionen.  sect.  60. 
B  Schoolcraft,  History,  J(o.  of  th«  Indian  Tribes,  part  iv.  p.  240. 
■  Ibid,  part  iL  p.  135.  *•  ibid,  part  v.  p.  64;  part  iv.  p.  66. 
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Not  mch  w*)ight  of  pots  and  kettlei ; 
Tor  the  spirits  ft4nt  beneath  them. 
Only  give  them  food  to  carry, 
Only  give  them  fire  to  Ug^t  them. 
Four  days  is  the  spirit's  Journey 
To  the  land  of  ghosts  and  sha^ws, 
Four  its  lonely  night-eucampments. 
Therefbre,  when  the  dead  are  burled. 
Let  a  fire,  aa  night  approaches. 
Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled. 
That  the  soul  upon  its  Journey 
Hay  not  grope  about  in  darkness.*** 

The  subject  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  pro- 
minent one  in  the  Indian  imagination.  They  relate  many  traditions  of 
persons  who  have  entered  it,  and  returned,  and  given  descriptions  of  it. 
A  young  brave,  having  lost  his  betrothed,  determined  to  follow  her  to  the 
land  of  souls.  Far  South,  beyond  the  region  of  ice  and  snows,  he  came 
to  a  lodge  standing  before  the  entrance  to  wide  blue  plains.  Leaving 
lus  body  there,  he  embarked  in  a  white  stone  canoe  to  cross  a  lake.  He 
saw  the  souls  of  wicked  Indians  sinking  in  the  lake ;  but  the  good  gained 
an  elysian  shore,  where  all  was  warmth,  beauty,  ease,  and  eternal  youth^ 
and  where  the  air  was  food.  The  Master  of  Breath  sent  him  back,  but 
promised  that  he  might  at  death  return  and  stay.*"  The  Wyandots  tell  of 
a  dwarf,  Tcha-ka-bech,  who  climbed  a  tree  which  grew  higher  as  often  as 
he  blew  on  it.  At  last  he  reached  heaven,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an 
excellent  place.  He  descended  the  tree,  building  wigwams  at  inter- 
nals in  the  branches.  He  then  returned  with  his  sister  and  nephew, 
resting  each  night  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  set  his  traps  up  there  to 
catch  animals.  Rising  in  the  night  to  go  and  examine  his  traps,  he 
saw  one  all  on  fire,  and,  upon  approaching  it,  found  that  he  had  caught 
thesunl 

Where  the  Indian  is  found  believing  in  a  Devil  and  a  hell,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  intercourse  with  Europeans.  These  elements  of  horror  were 
foreign  to  his  original  religion."  There  are  in  some  quarters  faint  traces 
of  a  single  purgatorial  or  retributive  conception.  It  is  a  representation 
of  paradise  as  an  island,  the  ordeal  consisting  in  the  passage  of  the  dark 
riTer  or  lake  which  surrounds  it.  The  worthy  cross  with  entire  facility, 
the  unworthy  only  after  tedious  struggles.  Some  say  the  latter  are 
drowned ;  others,  that  they  sink  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where 
they  pass  eternity  in  vain  desires  to  attain  the  alluring  land  on  which 
theygaae."  Even  this  notion  may  be  a  modification  consequent  upon 
Etuopean  influence.  At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  in  force  and  only 
occasional  in  occurrence.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  Indian  faith  mercy 
swallows  up  the  other  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit.    The  Indian  dies 

a  LongMlow,  Song  of  Hkwatba,  ziz. :  The  Ghosts. 

"Srhookfaft,  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  p  79. 

'  Lnririei,  Hist.  Mission  of  United  Brethren  to  N.  A.  Indians,  part  I.  ch.  8. 

■  Sdwolcrafl,  Indian  in  his  Wigwam,  p.  202.    History,  Ac.  of  Indian  Tribes,  part  It.  p.  m. 
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without  fear,  looking  for  no  punbhments,  only  for  rewards.^  He  regards 
the  Master  of  Breath  not  as  a  holy  judge,  but  as  a  kind  father.  He 
welcomes  death  as  opening  the  door  to  a  sweet  land.  Ever  charm- 
ingly on  his  closing  eyes  dawns  the  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  elysium, 
a  gorgeous  region  of  soft  shades,  gliding  streams,  verdant  groves  wav- 
ing in  gentle  airs,  warbling  birds,  herds  of  stately  deer  and  buffalo 
browsing  on  level  plains.  It  is  the  earth  in  noiseless  and  solemn  meta- 
morphosis.** 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  endeavoring  to  explain  the  pur- 
port and  origin  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  notions  which  have  now 
been  set  forth  pertaining  to  the  disembodied  state.  The  first  source  of 
these  particulars  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  clear  mental  perceptions,  or 
conscious  dogmatic  belief,  but  in  the  natural  workings  of  affection, 
memory,  and  sentiment.  Among  almost  every  people,  from  the  Chinese 
to  the  Araucanians,  from  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Dacotahs,  rites  of  honor 
have  been  paid  to  the  dead,  various  offerings  have  been  placed  at  their 
graves.  The  Vedas  ei^join  the  offering  of  a  cake  to  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tors back  to  the  third  generation.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  pour  wine, 
oil,  milk,  and  blood  into  canals  made  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
early  Christians  adopted  these  "  Feasts  of  the  Dead*' — as  Augustine  and 
Tertullian  call  them — from  the  heathen,  and  celebrated  them  over,  the 
graves  of  their  martyrs  and  of  their  other  deceased  friends.  Such  customs 
as  these  among  savages  like  the  Shillooks  or  the  Choctaws  are  usually 
supposed  to  imply  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remain  about 
the  places  of  sepulture  and  physically  partake  of  the  nourishment  thus 
furnished.  The  interpretation  is  farther  fetched  than  need  be,  and  is 
unlikely ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  these  people  see  that  the  food  and  drink  re- 
main untouched,  the  weapons  and  utensils  are  left  unused  in  the  grave. 
Secondly,  there  are  often  certain  features  in  the  barbaric  ritual  obviously 
metaphorical,  incapable  of  literal  acceptance.  For  instance,  the  Winne- 
bagoes  light  a  small  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  light  him 
on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  although  they  say  that  journey  extends 
to  a  distance  of  four  days  and  nights  and  is  wholly  invisible.  They  light 
and  tend  that  watch-fire  as  a  memorial  of  their  depart<jd  companion  and  a 
rude  expression  of  their  own  emotions  ;  as  an  unconscious  emblem  of  their  own 
struggling  faiths  not  as  a  beacon  to  the  straying  ghost.  Again,  the  Indian 
mother,  losing  a  nursing  infant,  spurts  some  of  her  milk  into  the  fire, 
that  the  little  spirit  may  not  want  for  nutriment  on  its  solitary  path.*^ 
Plato  approvingly  quotes  Hesiod's  statement  that  the  souls  of  noble  mfen 
become  guardian  demons  coursing  the  air,  messengers  and  agents  of  the 
gods  in  the  world.  Therefore,  he  adds,  "we  should  reverence  their 
tombs  and  establish  solemn  rites  and  offerings  there ;"  though  by  his  very 


s*  Schoolcraft,  TTistory  of  Indian  Tribes,  part  iL  p.  68.  «>  Ibid.  pp.  403,  404. 

n  Andree,  North  America,  p.  246. 
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ttatement  these  places  were  not  the  dwellings  or  haunts  of  the  freely- 
circuiting  spirits." 

Not  by  an  intellectual  doctrine,  but  by  an  instinctive  association,  when 
not  resbted  and  corrected,  we  connect  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  burial-places  of  their  forms.  The  New  Zealand  priests 
pretend  by  their  spells  to  bring  wandering  souls  within  the  enclosed 
greTeyards.**  These  sepulchral  folds  are  full  of  ghosts.  A  sentiment 
native  to  the  human  breast  draws  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  Shakspeare 
tnd  Washington,  and,  if  not  restrained  and  guided  by  cultivated  thought, 
would  lead  them  to  make  offerings  there.  Until  the  death  of  Louis  XY., 
the  kings  of  France  lay  in  state  and  were  served  as  in  life  for  forty  days 
ifter  they  died.**  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  wring  any  doo- 
trioal  significance  from  these  customs.  The  same  sentiment  which,  in  one 
fonn,  among  the  Alfoer  inhabitants  of  the  Ami  Islands,  when  a  man 
dies,  leads  his  relatives  to  assemble  and  destroy  whatever  he  has  left, 
—which,  in  another  form,  causes  the  Papist  to  offer  burning  candles, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  and  to  recite  prayers,  before  the  shrines  of  the  dead 
saints,— which,  in  still  another  form,  moved  Albert  Dlirer  to  place  all  the 
pretty  playthings  of  his  child  in  the  coffin  and  bury  them  with  it, — this 
same  sentiment,  in  its  undefined  spontaneous  workings,  impelled  the 
Peruvian  to  embalm  his  dead,  the  Blackfoot  to  inter  his  brave's  hunting- 
equipments  with  him,  and  the  Cherokee  squaw  to  hang  fresh  food  above 
the  totem  on  her  husband's  grave-post.  What  should  we  think  if  we 
could  foresee  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  present  doctrines 
and  customs  of  France  and  America  are  forgotten,  some  antiquary, 
seeking  the  reason  why  the  mourners  in  P^re-la-Chaise  and  Mount 
Auhum  laid  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  lamented  ones, 
should  deliberately  conclude  that  it  was  believed  the  souls  remained  in 
the  bodies  in  the  tomb  and  ei\joyed  the  perfume  of  the  flowers?  An 
American  traveller,  writing  from  Vienna  on  All-Saints'  Day,  in  1855,  de*- 
icribes  the  avenues  of  the  great  cemetery  filled  with  people  hanging  fes- 
toons of  flowers  on  the  tombstones,  and  placing  burning  candles  of  wax 
on  the  graves,  and  kneeling  in  devotion ;  it  being  their  childish  belief,  he 
ays,  that  their  prayers  on  this  day  have  efficacy  to  release  their  deceased 
Satires  from  purgatory,  and  that  the  dim  taper  flickering  on  the  sod 
lights  the  unbound  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.  Of  course  these  rites  are 
not  literal  expressions  of  literal  beliefs,  but  are  symbols  of  ideas,  emblems 
of  sentiments,  figurative  and  inadequate  shadows  of  a  theological  doc- 
trine, although,  as  is  well  known,  there  is,  among  the  most  ignorant  per- 
K)ns,  scarcely  any  deliberately-apprehended  distinction  between  image 
iod  entity,  material  representation  and  spiritual  verity. 

If  a  membet  of  the  Oneida  tribe  died  when  they  were  away  from  home, 
thef  buried  him  with  great  solemnity,  setting  a  mark  over  the  grave;  and 


I  Bepablie,  book  y.  ch.  16.  ■  R.  Taylor,  New  Zealand,  eh.  7. 

I  Meloen^  KiltiKhe  Geeehicfate  der  ReUgloneii,  bneh  111.  abeeh.  1. 
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whenever  they  passed  that  way  afterwards  they  visited  the  spot,  singing 
a  mournful  song  and  casting  stones  upon  it,  thus  giving  symbolic  expres« 
rion  to  their  feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  song  an  incan- 
tation to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried  brave,  and  the  stones  thrown  to 
prevent  hb  rising ;  yet  it  would  not  be  more  incredible  or  more  remote 
firom  the  facta  than  many  a  commonly-current  interpretation  of  bar- 
barian usages.  An  amusing  instance  of  error — ^well  enforcing  the  need  of 
extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences — is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
those  explorers  who,  finding  an  extensive  cemetery  where  the  aborigines 
had  buried  all  their  children  apart  from  the  adults,  concluded  they  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies  \^ 

The  influence  of  unspeculative  affection,  memory,  and  sentiment  goes 
fiur  towards  accounting  for  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  barbarians.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  call  in  further  aid ;  and  that  aid  we  find  in 
the  arbitrary  conceits,  the  poetic  associations,  and  the  creative  force  of 
unregulated  fancy  and  imagination.  The  poetic  faculty  which,  supplied 
with  materials  by  observation  and  speculation,  constructed  the  complex 
mythologies  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  which,  turning  on  its  own  re- 
sources, composed  the  Arabian  tales  of  the  genii  and  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  pure  fiction, — is  particularly  active,  fertile,  and  tyrannical, 
though  in  a  less  continuous  and  systematic  form,  in  the  barbarian  mind. 
Acting  by  wild  fits  and  starts,  there  is  no  end  to  the  extravagant  conjec- 
tures and  visions  it  bodies  forth.  Destitute  of  philosophical  definitions, 
totally  unacquainted  with  critical  distinctions  or  analytic  reflection, 
absurd  notions,  sober  convictions,  dim  dreams,  and  sharp  perceptions 
run  confusedly  together  in  the  minds  of  savages.  There  is  to  them  no 
clear  and  permanent  demarcation  between  rational  thoughts  and  crazy 
fancies.  Now,  no  phenomenon  can  strike  more  deeply  or  work  more 
powerfully  in  human  nature,  stirring  up  the  exploring  activities  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  than  the  event  of  death,  with  its  bereaving  stroke 
and  prophetic  appeal.  Accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find  among 
uncultivated  nations,  as  we  actually  do,  a  vast  medley  of  fragmentary 
thoughts  and  pictures — ^plausible,  strange,  lovely,  or  terrible — relating  to 
the  place  and  fate  of  the  disembodied  souL  These  conceptions  would 
naturally  take  their  shaping  and  coloring,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
scenery,  circumstances,  and  experience  amidst  which  they  were  conceived 
and  bom.  Sometimes  these  figments  were  consciously  entertained  as 
wilful  inventions,  distinctly  contemplated  as  poetry.  Sometimes  they 
were  superstitiously  credited  in  all  their  grossness  with  full  assent  of  souL 
Sometimes  all  coexisted  in  vague  bewilderment.  These  lines  of  separa- 
tion unquestionably  existed :  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where,  in  given 
instances,  to  draw  them.  A  few  examples  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and  to  present  still  further 
specimens  of  the  barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life. 


>  Bmithaonlan  OontiilnitioiM,  ^cL  U.    8qiil«^  Aboriginal  Momunonti,  appendix,  pp.  127-ISL 
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Some  Indian  tribes  made  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  by  casting  the  boughs  of  various  trees  iround  the  ash,  saying  that 
the  branches  of  this  tree  were  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  warrior 
sires,  who  came  at  evening  in  the  chariot  of  cloud  to  fire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war.*    There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  witch  who  wore  a  mantle 
composed  of  the  scalps  of  murdered  women.    Taking  this  off,  she  shook 
it,  and  all  the  scalps  uttered  shrieks  of  laughter.    Another  describes  a 
•magician  scudding  across  a  lake  in  a  boat  whose  ribs  were  live  rattle- 
snakes."^   An  exercise  of  mind  virtually  identical  with  that  which  gave 
these  strokes  made  the  Philippine  Islanders  say  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  struck  by  lightning  go  up  the  beams  of  the  rainbow  to  a  happy 
place,  and  animated  Ali  to  declare  that  the   pious,  on  coming  out  of 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  awaiting  them  white-winged  camels  with 
saddles  of  gold.    The  Ajetas  suspended  the  bow  and  arrows  of  a  deceased 
Papuan  above  his  grave,  and  conceived  him  as  emerging  from  beneath 
every  night  to  go  a-hunting.*^    The  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Lapland 
was  interred  in  a  boat,  and  a  flint  and  combustibles  were  given  him  to 
light  him  along  the  dark  cavernous  passage  he  was  to  traverse.    The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  believe  that  every  one  whose  head  they  can  get  posses- 
sion of  here  will  in  the  future  state  be  their  servant :  consequently,  they 
make  a  business  of  "head-hunting,"  accumulating  the  ghastly  visages  of 
their  victims  in  their  huts."    The  Caribs  have  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
for  the  "  brave  and  virtuous,"  where,  it  is  promised,  they  shall  eiyoy  the 
sublimated  experience  of  all  their  earthly  satisfactions;  but  the  *' de- 
generate and  cowardly"  are  threatened  with  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  they  shall  be  tasked  and  driven  as  slaves  by  their 
enemies.^    The  IILspaniolians  locate  their  elysium  in  a  pleasant  valley 
abounding  with  guava,   delicious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 
rivulets,  where  they  expect  to  live  again  with  their  departed  ancestors 
and  friends.^    The  Patagonians  say  the  stars  are  their  translated  coun- 
trymen, and  the  milky  way  is  a  field  where  the  departed  Patagonians 
hunt  ostriches.    Clouds  are  the  feathers  of  the  ostriches  they  kill.**    The 
play  is  here  seen  of  the  same  mythological  imagination  which,  in  Italy, 
pictured  a  writhing  giant  beneath  Mount  Vesuvius,  and,  in  Greenland, 
looked  on  the  Pleiades  as  a  group  of  dogs  surrounding  a  white  bear,  and 
on  the  belt  of  Orion  as  a  company  of  Greenlanders  placed  there  because 
they  could  not  find  the  way  to  their  own  country.     Black  Bird,  the  re- 
doubtable chief  of  the  0-Ma-Haws,  when  dying,  said  to  his  people,  "Bury 
me  on  yonder  lofty  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  I  can  see 
the  men  and  boats  passing  by  on  the  river."**  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
cetwd  to  breathe,  they  set  him  there,  on  his  favorite  steed,  and  heaped 
•   the  earth  around  him.    This  does  not  imply  any  believed  doctrine,  in 


^BrowM,TKMof  Ameriom^SaS.  «  Sehoclcnift,  Hist  Ae.  part  L  pp.  88-84. 

'  Etrl,  Tbe  Pairamns,  p.  132.  »  Earl,  The  Eastern  Seas,  ch.  8. 

>  Edwards,  Hist  of  tbe  West  Indies,  hook  I.  ch.  2.  «  Ibid.  ch.  3. 

'fiOBMr,  Patagooi%eh.6.  «  Oatlin,  North  American  Indians,  toI.  U.  p.  8^ 
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our  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  plainly  a  spontaneous  transference  for  the 
moment,  by  the  poetic  in^gination,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  living  man 
to  the  buried  body. 

The  unhappy  Africans  who  were  snatched  from  their  homes,  enslaved 
and  cruelly  tasked  in  the  far  West  India  islands,  pined  under  their  fate 
with  deadly  homesickness.  The  intense  longing  moulded  their  plastic 
belief,  just  as  the  sensation  from  some  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  shaped  his  dreams  into  a  journey  up  the  side  of  ^tna.  They* 
fancied  that  if  they  died  they  should  immediately  live  again  in  their 
fatherland.  They  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers.  At  last,  when 
other  means  had  failed  to  check  this  epidemic  of  self-destruction,  a 
cunning  overseer  brought  them  ropes  and  every  facility  for  hanging, 
and  told  them  to  hang  themselves  as  fast  as  they  pleased,  for  their 
master  had  bought  a  great  plantation  in  Africa,  and  as  soon  as'  they  got 
there  they  would  be  set  to  work  on  it.  Their  helpless  credulity  took 
the  impression ;  and  no  more  suicides  occurred.** 

The  mutual  formative  influences  exerted  upon  a  people's  notions  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  by  the  imagination  of  their  poets  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  clime,  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonians  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in  North 
Britain.  They  had  picturesque  traditions  locating  the  habitation  of 
ghosts  in  the  air  above  their  fog-draped  mountains.  They  promised 
rewards  for  nothing  but  valor,  and  threatened  punishments  for  nothing 
but  cowardice;  and  even  of  these  they  speak  obscurely.  Nothing  is  said 
of  an  under-world.  They  supposed  the  ghosts  at  death  floated  upward 
naturally,  true  children  of  the  mist,  and  dwelt  forever  in  the  air,  where 
they  spent  an  inane  existence,  indulging  in  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  unreal  imitation  of  their  mortal  occupations,  chasing  boars 
of  fog  amid  hills  of  cloud  and  valleys  of  shadow.  The  authority  for 
these  views  is  Ossian,  **  whose  genuine  strains,"  Dr.  Good  observes,  "  as- 
sume a  higher  importance  as  historical  records  than  they  can  claim  when 
considered  as  fragments  of  exquisite  poetry." 

"  A  dark  red  stream  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran  striving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon ;  his  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames;  dark  is 
the  wound  on  his  breast.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  tlirough  his  form,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  Dim  and  in  tears  he 
stood,  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  *  My  ghost,  O'Gonnal,  is  on 
my  native  hills,  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal  nor  find  his  lone  steps  on  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of 
Colgar,  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death.     It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 

**  Meinen,  Geachkhte  der  Religionen,  bnch  sir.  net.  766. 
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The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fail.     Remove  from  the  field  of  ghoste.' 

Like  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast.'' 

We  recognise  here  several  leading  traits  in  all  the  early  unspeculative 

fuths, — the  vapory  form,  the  echoless  motion,  the  marks  of  former  wounds, 

the  feehle  voice,  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  mournful  aspect,  and  the 

prophetic  words.     But  the  rhetorical  imagery,  the  scenery,  the  location 

of  the  spirit-world  in  the  lower  clouds,  are  stamped  by  emphatic  climatic 

peculiarities,  whose  origination,  easily  traceable,  throws  light  on   the 

growth  of  the  whole  mass  of  such  notions  everywhere. 

Two  general  sources  have  now  been  described  of  the  barbarian  con- 
ceptioDB  in  relation  to  a  future  state.  First,  the  natural  operation  of  an 
earnest  recollection  of  the  dead ;  sympathy,  regret,  and  reverence  for 
them  leading  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  to  grope  after  them,  to  brood 
over  the  possibilities  of  their  fate,  and  to  express  themselves  in  rites  and 
emblems.  Secondly,  the  mythological  or  arbitrary  creations  of  the 
imagination  when  it  is  set  strongly  at  work,  as  it  must  be  by  the  solemn 
phenomena  associated  with  death.  But  beyond  these  two  comprehen- 
iire  statements  there  is,  directly  related  to  the  matter,  and  worthy  of 
separate  illustration,  a  curious  action  of  th6  mind,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  experienced  and  fertile  of  results.  It  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  miconscious  impartation  of  objective  existence  to  mental  ideas. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  man  doe^  not  cease  to  live  in  the 
remembrance,  imagination,  and  heart  of  his  surviving  friends.  By  an 
anphilosophical  confusion,  this  internal  image  is  credited  as  an  external 
existence.  The  dead  pass  from  their  customary  haunts  in  our  society  to 
the  imperishable  domain  of  ideas.  This  visionary  world  of  memory  and 
fantasy  is  projected  outward,  located,  furnished,  and  constitutes  the 
future  state  apprehended  by  the  barbarian  mind.  Feuerbach  eays  in  his 
fobtle  and  able  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality,  "The  Realm  of 
Xemory  is  the  Land  of  Souls.''  Ossian,  amid  the  midnight  mountains, 
thinking  of  departed  warrioKs  and  listening  to  the  tempest,  fills  the  gale 
with  thr  imperscmatians  of  his  thovghts^  and  exclaims,  "  I  hear  the  steps  of  the 
dead  in  the  dark  eddying  blast." 

The  barbarian  brain  seems  to  have  been^  generally  impregnated  with 
the  feeling  that  every  thing  else  has  a  ghost  as  well  as  man.  The  Gauls 
lent  money  in  this  world  upon  bills  payable  in  the  next.  They  threw 
letters  upon  the  funeral-pile  to  be  read  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased.^ 
As  the  ghost  wa8  thought  to  retain  the  scars  of  irguries  inflicted  upon 
the  body,  so,  it  appears,  these  letters  were  thought,  when  destroyed,  to 
leare  impressions  of  what  had  been  written  on  them.  The  custom  of 
bnming  or  burying  things  with  the  dead  probably  arose,  in  some  cases 
It  least,  from  the  supposition  that  every  object  has  its  manes.  The  obolus 
for  Charon,  the  cake  of  honey  for  Cerberus, — the  shadows  of  these  articles 
would  be  borne  and  used  by  the  shadow  of  the  dead  man.     Leonidas 

•  Pomponini  Mela,  Do  Orbia  Situ,  W.  2. 
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saying,  "  Bury  me  on  my  shield :  I  will  enter  even  Hades  as  a  LacedsB- 
monian,"**  must  either  have  used  the  word  Hades  by  metonymy  for  the 
grave,  or  have  imagined  that  a  shadowy /ac-^imi/e  of  what  was  interred  in 
the  grave  went  into  the  grim  kingdom  of  Pluto.  It  was  a  custom  with 
some  Indian  tribes,  on  the  new-made  grave  of  a  chief,  to  slay  his  chosen 
horse ;  and  when  he  fell  they  supposed 


**  That  then,  upon  the  dead  man's  plain. 
The  rider  grasp'd  his  steed  again." 


The  hunter  chases  the  deer,  each  alike  a  shade.  A  Feejee  once,  in 
presence  of  a  missionary,  took  a  weapon  from  the  grave,  of  a  buried 
companion,  saying,  "  The  ghost  of  the  club  has  gone  with  him."  The 
Iroquois  tell  of  a  woman  w^ho  was  chased  by  a  ghost.  She  heard  his 
feint  war-whoop,  his  spectre- voice,  and  only  escaped  with  her  life  because 
his  war-club  was  but  a  shadow  wielded  by  an  arm  of  air.  The  Slavo- 
nians sacrificed  a  warrior's  horse  at  his  tomb.*'  Nothing  seemed  to  the 
Northman  so  noble  as  to  enter  Valhalla  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  in  his  richest  apparel  and  finest  armor.  It  was  firmly  believed, 
Mallet  says,  that  Odin  himself 'had  declared  that  whatsoever  was  burned 
or  buried  with  the  dead  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.*^  Before  the 
Mohammedan  era,  on  the  death  of  an  Arab,  the  finest  camel  he  had 
owned  was  tied  to  a  stake  beside  his  grave,  and  left  to  expire  of  hunger 
over  the  body  of  his  master,  in  order  that,  in  the  region  into  which  death 
had  introduced  him,  he  should  be  supplied  with  his  usual  bearer.**  The 
Chinese— who  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  offerings  and  worship  paid 
at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors — make  little  paper  houses,  fill  them 
with  images  of  furniture,  utensils,  domestics,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  family  economy,  and  then  burn  them,  thus  passing  them  into  the 
invisible  state  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  whom  they  mourn  and  honor .•• 
It  is  a  touching  thought  with  the  Greenlanders,  when  a  child  dies,  to  bury 
a  dog  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  for,  they  say,  the  dog  is 
able  to  find  his  way  anywhere.**  The  shadow  of  the  faithful  servant 
guides  the  shadow  of  the  helpless  child  to  heaven.  In  fancy,  not  with- 
out a  moved  heart,  one  sees. this  ipiritual  Bernard  dog  bearing  the  ghost- 
child  on  his  back,  over  the  spectral  Gothard  of  death,  safe  into  the 
sheltering  hospice  of  the  Greenland  paradise. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  the  rude  antithe- 
tical correspondence  between  Plato's  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas,  the 
immaterial  patterns  of  earthly  things,  and  the  belief  of  savages  in  the 
ghosts  of  clubs,  arrows,  sandals,  and  provisions.  The  disembodied  soul 
of  the  philosopher,  an  eternal  idea,  turns  from  the  empty  illusions  of 
matter  to  nourish  itself  with  the  substance  of  real  truth.     The  spectre 


4S  Translation  of  Oreek  Anthology,  in  Bohn's  Library,  p.  58. 

^  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monten^ro,  vol.  i.  ch.  1.  48  Northern  Antiqnitiee,  ch.  IOl 

«  Lamartine,  History  of  Turkey,  book  i.  ch.  10.  M  Kidd,  China,  sect.  3. 

u  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland,  book  ill.  ch.  0,  sect.  47. 
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of  the  Mohawk  devours  the  spectre  of  the  haunch  of  roast  venison  hung 
over  his  grave.  And  why  should  not  the  two  shades  be  conceived,  if 
either? 

*Pfg,  bolloclt,  goose,  must  have  their  gobllna  too, 
£1m  oare  would  hare  to  go  witlioai  their  dinnen: 
If  that  starratloivduetriiie  were  but  true, 
How  hard  the  fiate  of  gormandising  sinners  I** 

The  conception  of  ghosts  has  been  still  further  introduced  also  into  the 
reabn  of  mathematics  in  an  amusing  manner.  Bishop  Berkeley,  bantered 
on  his  idealism  by  Halley,  retorted  that  he  too  was  an  idealist ;  for  his 
ultimate  ratios — terms  only  appearing  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
forms  in  whose  relationship  they  consist — ^were  but  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities !  It  may  be  added  here  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology,  all  memories  or  recollected  ideas  are  literally 
the  ghosts  of  departed  sensations. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  conjuring  force  of  fear,  with  its  dread 
apparitions,  the  surmising,  half-articulate  struggles  of  affection,  the  dreams 
of  memory,  the  lights  and  groups  of  poetry,  the  crude  germs  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  the  deposits  of  the  inter-action  of  human  ex)>erience 
and  phenomenal  nature, — now  in  isolated  fragments,  again,  huddled  indis- 
criminately together— conspire  to  compose  the  barbarian  notions  of  a 
fatorelife. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DBUIBIO  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

That  strange  body  of  men,  commonly  known  as  the  Dniids,  who  con- 
sdtated  what  may,  with  some  correctness,  be  called  the  Celtic  priesthood, 
were  the  recognised  religious  teachers  throughout  Gaul,  Armorica,  a 
small  part  of  Germany  on  the  southern  border,  all  Great  Britain,  and 
tome  neighboring  islands.  The  notions  in  regard  to  a  future  life  put 
forth  by  them  are  stated  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Greek 
ttd  Roman  authors  in  whose  surviving  works  we  find  allusions  to  the 
I^ds  or  accounts  of  the  Celts.  Several  modem  writers — especially 
Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall' — ^have  collected  all  these  refer- 
ences from  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Procopius,  Tacitus,  Caesar,  Mela,  Valerius 
lUzimoB,  and  Marcellinus.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  cite  the  passages 
l^re,  the  more  so  as,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  analytic  and  construct- 
ive comments  which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  them,  they  afford  us  only 
t  few  general  views,  leaving  all  the  details  in  profound  obscurity.    The 

1  Book  u.  cii.  14. 
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substance  of  what  we  learn  from  these  sources  is  this.  First,  that  the 
Druids  possessed  a  body  of  science  and  speculation  comprising  the  doo» 
trine  of  immortality,  which  they  taught  with  clearness  and  authority. 
Secondly,  that  they  inculcated  the  belief  in  a  future  life  in  inseparable 
connection  with  the  great  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  Thirdly,  that 
the  people  held  such  cheerful  and  attractive  views  of  the  future  state, 
and  held  them  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  wept  around  the  new- 
born infant  and  smiled  around  the  corpse ;  that  they  encountered  death 
without  fear  or  reluctance.  This  reversal  of  natural  sentiments  shows 
the  tampering  of  a  priesthood  who  had  motives. 

A  somewliat  more  minute  conception  of  the  Druidic  view  of  the 
future  life  is  furnished  us  by  an  old  mythologic  tale  of  Celtic  origin.' 
Omitting  the  story,  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  we  derive  from  it 
the  following  ideas.  The  soul,  on  being  divested  of  its  earthly  envelop, 
is  borne  aloft.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  the  souls  of  lately-deceased 
men.  They  fly  over  the  heads  of  armies,  inspiring  courage  or  striking 
terror.  Not  yet  freed  from  terrestrial  affections,  they  mingle  in  the  pas- 
sions and  affairs  of  men.  Vainly  they  strive  to  soar  above  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  an  impassable  wall  of  sapphire  resists  their  wings.  In  the  moon, 
millions  of  souls  traverse  tremendous  plains  of  ice,  losing  all  perception 
but  that  of  simple  existence,  forgetting  the  adventures  they  have  passed 
through  and  are  about  to  recommence.  During  eclipses,  on  long  tubes 
of  darkness  they  return  to  the  earth,  and,  revived  by  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  all-quickening  sun,  enter  newly-formed  bodies,  and  begin  again 
the  career  of  life.  The  disk  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  pure 
souls  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  •  Souls  sullied  with  earthly  impurities 
are  to  be  purged  by  repeated  births  and  probations  till  the  last,  stain 
is  removed,  and  they  are  all  finally  fitted  to  ascend  to  a  succession  of 
spheres  still  higher  than  the  sun,  whence  they  can  never  sink  again  to 
reside  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  globes  and  grosser  atmosphere.  These 
representations  are  neither  Gothic  nor  Roman,  but  Celtic. 

But  a  far  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  Druidic  doctrine  of  the 
soul's  destinies  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  translation  of  some 
of  the  preserved  treasures  of  the  old  Bardic  lore  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
bards  for  hundreds  of  years  were  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Druids.  Their  poems — numerous  manuscripts  of  which,  with  apparent 
authentication  of  their  genuineness,  have  been  published  and  explained 
— contain  quite  full  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism,  which  was 
nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  established  as  in  ancient 
Britain.'  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  copiously  treated, 
and  all  the  materials  furnished,  in  the  **  Myvyrian  Archeeology  of  Wales,", 
a  work  in  two  huge  volumes,  published  at  London  at  the  beginning 

<  Davles,  Celtic  RMearches,  appendix,  pp.  65S-561. 

*  SlEetch  of  British  Baidism,  prefixed  to  Owen't  tnuudation  of  the  Heroie  BlegiM  of  Ujrwaroh 
Hen. 
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of  the  present  century.     After  the  introduction  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  for  several  centuries  the  two  systems  of  thought  and 
ritual  mutually  influenced  each  other,  corrupting  and  corrupted/    A 
striking  example  in  poiilt  is  this.    The  notion  of  a  punitive  and  remedial 
transmigration  belonged  to  Druidism.     Now,  Taliesin,  a  famous  Welsh 
bard  of  the  sixth  century,  locates  this  purifying  metempsychosis  in  the 
Hell  of  Christianity,  whence  the  soul  gradually  rises  again  to  felicity,  the 
way  for  it  having  been  opened  by  Christ  I    Cautiously  eliminating  the 
Christian  admixtures,  the  following  outline,  which  we  epitomize  from  the 
pioneer*  of  modem  scholars  to  the  Welsh  Bardic  literature,  affords  a 
pretty  clear  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Druidic  theology  relating 
to  the  future  life. 

There  are,  says  one  of  the  Bardic  triads,  three  circles  of  existence. 
First,  the  Circle  of  Infinity,  where  of  living  or  dead  there  is  nothing  but. 
God,  and  which  none  but  God  can  traverse.  Secondly,  the  Circle  of 
Metempsychosis,  where  all  things  that  live  are  derived  from  death.  This 
drde  has  been  traversed  by  man.  Thirdly,  the  Circle  of  Felicity,  where 
all  things  spring  from  life.  This  circle  man  shall  hereafter  traverse.  All 
tnimated  beings  originate  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  and,  by  regu« 
hi  gradations  through  an  ascending  series  of  transmigrations,  rise  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  possible  for  finite  creatures.  Fate  reigns  in 
all  the  states  below  that  of  humanity,  and  they  are  all  necessarily  evil. 
In  the  states  above  humanity,  on  the  contrary,  unmixed  good  so  prevails 
that  all  are  necessarily  good.  But  in  the  middle  state  of  humanity,  good 
and  evil  are  so  balanced  that  liberty  results ;  and  free  will  and  conse- 
quent responsibility  are  bom.  Beings  who  in  their  ascent  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  man,  if,  by  purity,  humility,  love,  and  righteousness,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  will,  after  death,  rise  into  more  glorious 
ipheres,  and  will  continue  to  rise  still  higher,  until  they  reach  the  final 
destination  of  complete  and  endless  happiness.  But  if,  while  in  the 
itate  of  humanity,  one  perverts  his  reason  and  will,  and  attaches  himself 
to  eril,  he  will,  on  dying,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  animal  existence  as 
corresponds  with  the  baseness  of  his  soul.  This  baseness  may  be  so 
great  as  to  preciphate  him  to  the  lowest  point  of  being ;  but  he  shall 
climb  thence  through  a  series  of  births  best  fitted  to  free  him  from  his 
«nl  propensities.  Restored  to  the  probationary  state,  he  may  fall  again ; 
bot,  though  this  should  occur  again  and  again  for  a  million  of  ages,  the 
ptth  to  happiness  still  remains  open,  and  he  shall  at  last  infallibly  arrive 
»t  his  preordained  felicity,  and  fall  nevermore.  In  the  states  superior 
to  humanity,  the  soul  recovers  and  retains  the  entire  recollection  of  its 
former  lives. 

We  will  quote  a  few  illustrative  triads.     There  are  three  necessary  pur- 
poses of  metempsychosis:   to  collect   the  materials  and  properties  of 


*  Herbert,  Enay  on  the  NecvDmidic  Ileresj  In  Britannia. 

>  Pkmiim,  hjTie  and  Pastoral,  by  Edward  WiUiami,  roL  iL  notoa,  pp.  194-250. 
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every  nature ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  to  collect  power 
towards  removing  whatever  is  pernicious.  The  knowledge  of  three 
things  will  subdue  and  destroy  evil :  knowledge  of  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  operation.  Three  things  continually  dwindle  away:  the  Dark, 
the  False,  the  Dead.  Three  things  continually  increase :  Light,  Truth, 
Life. 

These  will  prevail,  and  finally  absorb  every  thing  else.  The  soul  is  an 
inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  most  refined  matter,  endowed  with 
indestructible  life,  at  the  dissolution  of  one  body  passing,  according  to  its 
merits,  into  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  existence,  where  it  expands  itself 
into  that  form  which  its  acquired  propensities  necessarily  give  it,  or  into 
that  animal  in  which  such  propensities  naturally  reside.  The  ultimate 
states  of  happiness  are  ceaselessly  undergoing  the  most  delightful  reno- 
vations, without  which,  indeed,  no  finite  being  could  endure  the  tedium 
of  eternity.  These  are  not,  like  the  death  of  the  lower  states,  accom- 
panied by  a  suspension  of  memory  and  of  conscious  identity.  All  the 
innumerable  modes  of  existence,  after  being  cleansed  from  every  evil, 
will  forever  remain  as  beautiful  varieties  in  the  creation,  and  will  be 
equally  esteemed,  equally  happy,  equally  fathered  by  the  Creator.  The 
successive  occupation  of  these  modes  of  existence  by  the  celestial  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Circle  of  Felicity  will  be  one  of  the  wajrs  of  varying  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  intolerable  monotony  of  eternity.  The  creation 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  providence  of  God 
will  bring  every  being  up  from  the  great  Deep  to  the  point  of  liberty, 
and  will  at  last  secure  three  things  for  them:  namely,  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  desired,  and  what  is  i^iost  beautiful.  There  are  three 
stabilities  of  existence:  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  what  should  not  be 
otherwise,  what  cannot  be  imagined  better ;  and  in  these  all  shall  end,  in 
the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

Such  is  a  hasty  synopsis  of  what  here  concerns  us  in  the  theology  of 
the  Druids.  In  its  ground-germs  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  unquestionably 
imported  into  Celtic  thought  and  Cymrian  song  from  that  prolific  and  im- 
memorial Hindu  mind  which  bore  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  as  its 
fruit.  Its  ethical  tone,  intellectual  elevation,  and  glorious  climax  are  not 
unworthy  that  free  hierarchy  of  minstrel-priests  whose  teachings  were 
proclaimed,  as  their  assemblies  were  held,  "in  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  light,"  and  whose  thrilling  motto  was,  "The  Tbuth 

AGAINST  THE  WoRLD.*' 

The  latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  old  Welsh  literature  is 
"  Taliesin ;  or,  The  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain."  The  author,  D.  W. 
Nash,  is  obviously  familiar  witli  his  theme,  and  he  throws  much  light  on 
many  points  of  it.  His  ridicule  of  the  arbitrary  tenets  and  absurdities 
which  Davies,  Pughe,  and  others  have  taught  in  all  good  faith  as  Druidio 
lore  and  practice  is  richly  deserved.  But,  despite  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  his  able  and  valuable  volume,  we  must  think  Mr. 
Nash  goes  wholly  against  the  record  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
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psychosis  to  the  Druidic  system,  and  goes  clearly  beyond  the  record 
in  charging  Edward  Williams  and  others  with  forgery  and  fraud  in  their 
representations  of  ancient  Bardic  doctrines.*    In  support  of  such  grave 
charges  direct  evidence  is  needed ;  only  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced.   The  non-existence  of  public  documents  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  reliable  oral  accounts  preserved  by  the  initiated 
few,  one  of  whom  Williams,  with  seeming  sincerity,  claimed  to  be. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SCANDINAVIAN   DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Kant  considerations  combine  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  at  an 
cttly  period  a  migration  took  place  from  Southern  Asia  to  Northern 
Europe,  which  constituted  the  commencement  of  what  afterwards  grew 
to  be  the  great  Gothic  family.  The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  symbols  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  with  well- 
known  Persian  and  Buddhist  notions — notions  of  a  purely  fanciful  and 
irbitrary  character — is  too  peculiar,  apparently,  to  admit  of  any  other 
explanation.^  But  the  germs  of  thought  and  imagination  transplanted 
thus  from  the  warm  and  gorgeous  climes  of  the  East  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  the  howling  ridges  of  Iceland,  obtained  a  fresh  de- 
velopment, with  numerous  modifications  and  strange  additions,  from  the 
new  life,  climate,  scenery,  and  customs  to  which  they  were  there  exposed. 
The  temptation  to  predatory  habits  and  strife,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
tense though  fitful  activity  arising  from  their  geographical  situation, 
the  fierce  spirit  nourished  in  them  by  their  actual  life,  the  trem*endous 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  world  around  them, — all  these  influences 
l»wak  out  to  our  view  in  the  poetry,  and  are  reflected  by  their  results  in 
the  religion,  of  the  Northmen. 

From  the  flame-world,  Muspelheim,  in  the  south,  in  which  Surtur,  the 
dread  fire-king,  sits  enthroned,  flowed  down  streams  of  heat.  From 
the  mist-world,  Niflheim,  in  the  north,  in  whose  central  caldron, 
Hvergelmir,  dwells  the.  gloomy  dragon  Nidhogg,  rose  floods  of  cold  vapor. 
The  fire  and  mist  meeting  in  the  yawning  abyss,  Ginungagap,  after 
various  stages  of  transition,  formed  th^e  earth.  There  were  then  three 
principal  races  of  beings:  men,  whose  dwelling  was  Midgard;  Jiituns,  who 
occupied  Utgard ;  and  the  JEsir,  whose  home  was  Asgard.  The  Jiituns, 
or  demons,  seem  to  have  been  originally  personifications  of  darkness, 
cold,  and  storm, — the  disturbing  forces  of  nature, — whatever  is  hostile  to 


*Tklkrin,  di.  It.  i  Tans  Keanedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  pp.  462,  46S-40i. 
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fruitfiil  life  and  peace.  They  were  frost-giants  ranged  in  the  outer  wastes 
around  the  habitable  fields  of  men.  The  .^sir,  or  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  have  been  personifications  of  light,  and  law,  and  benig- 
nant power, — the  orderly  energies  of  the  universe.  Between  the  Jotuos 
and  the  ^sir  there  is  an  implacable  contest.'  The  rainbow,  BifrSst,  is  a 
bridge  leading  from  earth  up  to  the  skyey  dwelling-place  of  the  .£sir ; 
and  their  sentinel,  Heimdall, — whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
heiir  the  grass  spring  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  grow  on  th^  backs  of 
the  sheep, — keeps  incessant  watch  upon  it.  Their  chief  deity,  the  father 
Zeus  of  the  Northern  pantheon,  was  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  who  wakened 
the  spirit  of  battle  by  flinging  his  spear  over  the  heads  of  the  p^ple,  its 
inaudible  hiss  from  heaven  being  as  the  song  of  Ate  let  loose  on  earth. 
Next  in  rank  was  Thor,  the  personification  of  the  exploding  tem- 
pest. The  crashing  echoes  of  the  thunder  are  his  chariot-wheels  rattling 
through  the  cloudy  halls  of  Thrudheim.  Whenever  the  lightning  strikes 
a  cli£f  or  an  iceberg,  then  Thor  has  flung  his  hammer,  Mjolnir,  at  a 
Jotun's  head.  Balder  was  the  god  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  fairest^ 
kindest,  purest  of  beings.  Light  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things 
loved  him.  After  Christianity  was  established  in  the  North,  Jesus  was 
called  the  White  Christ,  or  the  new  Balder.  The  appearance  of  Balder 
amidst  the  frenzied  and  bloody  divinities  of  the  Norse  creed  is  beautiful 
as  the  dew-cool  moon  hanging  calmly  over  the  lurid  storm  of  Vesuvius. 
He  was  entitled  the  **  Band  in  the  Wreath  of  the  Qods,"  because  with 
his  fate  that  of  all  the  rest  was  bound  up.  His  death,  ominously  foretold 
from  eldest  antiquity,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  universe. 
Asa-Loki  was  the  Momus-Satan  or  Devil-BuflEbon  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  half-amusing,  half-horrible  embodiment  of  wit,  treachery, 
and  evil;  now  residing  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  now  accompanying 
Thor  on  his  frequent  adventures,  now  visiting  and  plotting  with  his  own 
kith  and  kin  in  frosty  Jotunheim,  beyond  the  earth-environing  sea,  or  in 
livid  Ilelheim  deep  beneath  the  domain  of  breathing  humanity.' 

With  a  Jotun  woman,  Angerbode,  or  Messenger  of  Evil,  Loki  begets 
three  fell  children.  The  first  is  Fenris,  a  savage  wolf,  so  large  that 
nothing  but  space  can  hold  him.  The  second  is  J5rmimgandur,  who,  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth,  fills  the  circuit  of  the  ocean.  He  is  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as 

''That  great  searanake,  tremendous  cnrFd, 
Whose  monstrous  circle  girds  the  world." 

The  third  is  Hela,  the  grim  goddess  of  death,  whose  ferocious  aspect  is 
half  of  a  pale  blue  and  half  of  a  ghastly  white,  and  whose  empire, 
stretching  below  the  earth  through  Niflheim,  is  full  of  freezing  vapors 


s  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  toI.  U. 

*  OehlenschlKger,  Ooda  of  the  North.  This  celebrated  and  brilliant  poem,  with  the  copious  notes 
in  Frye's  translation,  affords  the  English  reader  a  full  conception  of  the  Norse  pantheon  and  its 
salient  adventures. 
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and  disoomfortable  eights.  Her  residence  is  the  spacious  under-world ; 
her  court-yard,  faintness  ;  her  threshold,  precipice ;  her  door,  abyss ;  her 
hall,  pain ;  her  table,  hunger ;  her  knife,  starvation ;  her  man-servant, 
delay ;  her  handmaid,  slowness ;  her  bed,  sickness ;  her  pillow,  anguish  ; 
and  bercanopy,  cui*se.  Still  lower  than  her  house  is  an  abode  yet  more 
fearful  and  loathsome.  In  Nastrond,  or  strand  of  corpses,  stands  a  hall, 
the  conception  of  which  is  prodigiously  awful  and  enormously  disgust- 
ing. It  is  plaited  of  serpents'  backs,  wattled  together  like  wicker-work, 
vrhofie  heads  turn  inwards,  vomiting  poison.  In  tlie  lake  of  venom  thus 
depodted  within  these  immense  wriggling  walls  of  snakes  the  worst  of 
the  damned  wade  and  swim. 

High  up  in  the  sky  is  Odin's  hall,  the  magnificent  Valhalla,  or  temple 
of  the  slain.  The  columns  supporting  its  ceiling  are  spears.  It  is  roofed 
with  shields,  and  the  ornaments  on  its  benches  are  coats  of  mail.  The 
Taikyn  are  Odin's  battle-maids,  choosers  of  heroes  for  his  banquet- 
rooms.  With  helmets  on  their  heads,  in  bloody  harness,  mounted  on 
shadowy  steeds,  surrounded  by  meteoric  lightnings,  and  wielding 
flaming  swords,  they  hover  over  the  conflict  and  point  the  way  to  Val- 
baUa  to  the  warriors  who  fall.  The  valiant  souls  thus  received  to  Odin's 
presence  are  called  Einheriar,  or  the  elect.  The  Valkyrs,  as  white-clad 
virgins  with  flowing  ringlets,  wait  on  them  in  th%  capacity  of  cup-bearers. 
Each  morning,  at  the  crowing  of  a  huge  gold-combed  cock,  the  well- 
armed  Einheriar  rush  through  Valhalla's  five  hundred  and  forty  doors 
into  a  great  court-yard,  and  pass  the  day  in  merciless  fighting.  However 
piercejl  and  hewn  in  pieces  in  these  fearful  encounters,  at  evening  every 
wound  is  healed,  and  they  return  into  the  hall  whole,  and  are  seated, 
according  to  their  exploits,  at  a  luxurious  feast.  The  perennial  boar 
Sehrimnir,  deliciously  cooked  by  Andrimnir,  though  devoured  every 
night,  is  whole  again  every  morning  and  ready  to  be  served  anew.  The 
two  highest  joys  these  terrible  berserkers  and  vikings  knew  on  earth 
composed  their  experience  in  heaven:  namely,  a  battle  by  day  and  a 
feast  by  night.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  prevalent,  that  the  Valhalla 
heroes  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  This  notion,  though 
often  refuted,  still  lingers  in  the  popular  mind.  It  arose  from  the  false 
translation  of  a  phrase  in  the  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  the  famous 
Marking, — **Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  curved  trees  of  the  head," — 
which,  as  a  figure  for  the  usual  drinking-horns,  was  erroneously  rendered 
by  Olaus  Wormius,  "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  hollow  cups  of 
skulls."  It  is  not  the  heads  of  men,  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  from  which 
the  Einheriar  quaff  Heidrun's  mead.* 

Ko  women  being  ever  mentioned  as  gaining  admission  to  Valhalla  or 
y^^m^  in  the  joys  of  the  Einheriar,  some  writers  have  affirmed  that, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  faith,  women  had  no  immortal  souls,*  or,  at 
•U  events,  were  excluded  from  heaven.     The  charge  is  as  baseless  in  this 


^  Pigott,  Manual  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  p.  65. 
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instance  as  when  brought  against  Mohammedanism.  Valhalla  was  the 
exclusive  abode  of  the  most  daring  champions;  but  Valhalla  was  not  the 
whole  of  heaven.  Vingolf,  the  llall  of  Friends,  stood  beside  the  Hall  of 
the  Slain,  and  was  the  assembling-place  of  the  goddesses.'  There,  in  the 
palace  of  Freya,  the  souls  of  noble  women  were  received  after  death.  The 
elder  £dda  says  that  Thor  guided  Roska,  a  swift-footed  peasant-girl  who 
had  attended  him  as  a  servant  on  various  excursions,  to  Freya's  bower, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  and  where  she  remained  forever.  The  virgin 
goddess  Ge^'one,  the  Northern  Diana,  also  had  a  residence  in  heaven, 
and  all  who  died  maidens  repaired  thither.*  The  presence  of  virgin 
throngs  with  GeQone,  and  the  society  of  noble  matrons  in  Vingolf,  shed 
a  tender  gleam  across  the  carnage  and  carousal  of  Valhalla.  More  is  said 
of  the  latter — the  former  is  scarcely  visible  to  us  now — ^because  the  only 
record  we  have  of  the  Norse  faith  is  that  contained  in  the  fragmentary 
strains  of  ferocious  Skalds,  who  sang  chiefly  to  warriors,  and  the  staple 
matter  of  whose  songs  was  feats  of  martial  prowess  or  entertaining  mytho- 
logical stories.  Furthermore,  there  is  above  the  heaven  of  the  .^ir  a 
yet  higher  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  far-removed  and  inscrutable  being, 
the  rarely-named  Omnipotent  One,  the  true  All-Father,  who  is  at  last  to 
come  forth  above  the  ruins  of  the  universe  to  judge  and  sentence  all 
creatures  and  to  rebuild  a  better  world.  In  this  highest  region  towers 
the  imperishable  gold-roofed  hall,  Gimle,  brighter  than  the  sun.  There 
is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the  Skaldic  strains  that  good  women  are  repulsed 
from  this  dwelling. 

According  to  the  rude  morality  of  the  people  and  the  time,  the  con- 
trasted conditions  of  admission  to  the  upper  paradise  or  condemnation 
to  the  infernal  realm  were  the  admired  virtues  of  strength,  open-handed 
frankness,  reckless  audacity,  or  the  hated  vices  of  feebleness,  cowardice, 
deceit,  humility.  Those  who  have  won  fame  by  puissant  feats  and  who 
die  in  battle  are  snatched  by  the  Valkyrs  from  the  sod  to  Valhalla.  To 
die  in  arms  is  to  be  chosen  of  Odin, — 

*'  In  whose  hall  of  gold 
The  steel-clad  ghosts  their  wonted  orgies  hold. 
Some  taunting  Ji'st  begets  the  war  of  words: 
In  clamorous  fray  they  grasp  their  gleamy  swords, 
And,  as  upon  the  earth,  with  fierce  delight 
By  turns  renew  the  banquet  and  the  fight." 

All,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  lives  of  ignoble  labor  or  despicable  ease, 
die  of  sickness,  sink  from  their  beds  to  the  dismal  house  of  Hela.  In 
this  gigantic  vaulted  cavern  the  air  smells  like  a  newly-stirred  grave; 
damp  fogs  rise,  hollow  sighs  are  heard,  the  only  light  comes  from  funeral 
tapers  held  by  skeletons ;  the  hideous  queen,  whom  Thor  eulogizes  as  the 
Scourger  of  Cowards,  sits  on  a  throne  of  skulls,  and  sways  a  sceptre, 
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made  of  a  dead  man's  bone  bleached  in  the  moonlight,  over  a  countless 
multitude  of  shivering  ghosts.^  But  the  Norse  moralists  plunge  to  a  yet 
dirker  doom  those  guilty  of  perjury,  murder,  or  adultery.  In  Nastrond's 
grisly  hall,  which  is  shaped  of  serpents'  spines,  and  through  whose  loop- 
holes drops  of  poison  drip,  where  no  sunlight  ever  reaches,  they  welter  in 
&  Tenom-sea  and  are  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidhiigg.^  In  a  word,  what 
to  the  crude  moral  sense  of  the  martial  Goth  seemed  piety,  virtue,  led  to 
hetyen ;  what  seemed  blasphemy,  baseness,  led  to  hell. 

The  long  war  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
discord,  the  iEsir  and  the  Jiituns,  was  at  lost  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis  and  end 
in  one  universal  battle,  called  Ragnarokur,  or  the  "Twilight  of  the  Gods," 
whose  result  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  creation.  Por- 
tentous inklings  of  this  dread  encounter  were  abroad  among  all  beings. 
A  shuddering  anticipation  of  it  sat  in  a  lowering  frown  of  shadow  on  the 
hrows  of  the  deities.  In  preparation  for  Ragnarokur,  both  parties  anx- 
iously secured  all  the  allies  they  could.  Odin  therefore  joyously  welcomes 
every  valiant  warrior  to  Valhalla,  as  a  recruit  for  his  hosts  on  that  day 
when  Fenris  shall  break  loose.  When  Hdkon  Jarl  fell,  the  Valkyrs 
shouted,  **  Now  does  the  force  of  the  gods  grow  stronger  when  they  have 
brought  HAkon  to  their  home.''  A  Skald  makes  Odin  say,  on  the  death 
of  King  Eirik  Blood- Axe,  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  such  a  hero  to  be 
•lain,  "Our  lot  is  uncertain:  the  gray  wolf  gazes  on  the  host  of  the 
godj»;"  that  is,  we  shall  need  help  at  Ragnarokur.  But  as  all  the  brave 
And  magnanimous  champions  received  to  Valhalla  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  -^ir,  so  all  the  miserable  cowards,  invalids,  and  wretches 
doomed  to  Hela's  house  would  fight  for  the  Jiituns.  From  day  to  day 
the  opposed  armies,  above  and  below,  increase  in  numbers.  Some  grow 
impatient,  some  tremble.  When  Balder  dies,  and  the  ship  Nagelfra  is 
completed,  the  hour  of  infinite  suspense  will  strike.  Nagelfra  is  a  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  hosts  of  frost-giants  to  the  battle.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  dead  men's  nails :  therefore  no  one  should  die  with  unpaired 
nails,  for  if  he  does  he  furnishes  materials  for  the  construction  of  that 
ship  which  men  and  gods  wish  to  have  finished  as  late  as  iK)ssible.* 

At  length  Loki  treacherously  compasses  the  murder  of  Balder.  The 
frightful  foreboding  which  at  once  flies  through  all  hearts  finds  voice  in 
the  dark  "  Raven  Song"  of  Odin.  Having  chanted  this  obscure  wail 
in  heaven,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  down  the  bridge  to  Ilelheim. 
^ith  resistless  incantations  he  raises  from  the  grave,  where  she  has  been 
interred  for  ages",  wrapt  in  snows,  wet  with  the  rains  and  the  dews,  an 
^^  vala  or  prophetess,  and  forces  her  to  answer  his  questions.  With 
Appalling  replies  he  returns  homo,  galloping  up  the  sky.  And  now  the 
crack  of  doom  is  at  hand.  Ileimdall  hurries  up  and  down  the  bridge 
Bifr&t,  blowing  his  horn  till  iLs  rousing  blasts  echo  through  the  xmiverse. 
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The  wolf  Skoll,  from  whose  pursuit  the  frightened  sun  has  fled  round 
the  heavens  since  the  first  dawn,  overtakes  and  devours  his  bright  prey. 
Nagelfra,  with  the  Jotun  hosts  on  board,  sails  swiftly  from  Utgard.  Loki 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  ^troops  of  Hela.  Fenris  snaps  his  chain  and 
rushes  forth  with  jaws  so  extended  that  the  upper  touches  the  firmar 
ment,  while  the  under  rests  on  the  earth ;  and  he  would  open  them 
wider  if  there  were  room.  Jormungandur  writhes  his  entire  length 
around  Midgard,  and,  lifting  his  head,  blows  venom  over  air  and  sea. 
Suddenly,  in  the  south,  heaven  cleaves  asunder,  and  through  the  breach 
the  sons  of  Muspel,  the  flame-genii,  ride  out  on  horseback  with  Surtur 
at  their  head,  his  sword  outflashing  the  sim.  Now  Odin  leads  forward 
the  ^sir  and  the  Einhcriar,  and  on  the  predestined  plain  of  Vigrid  the 
strife  commences.  Heimdall  and  Loki  mutually  slay  each  other.  Thor 
kills  Jormungandur;  but  as  the  monster  expires  he  belches  a  flood  of 
venom,  under  which  the  matchless  thunder-god  staggers  and  falls  dead. 
Fenris  swallows  Odin,  but  is  instantly  rent  in  twain  by  Vidar,  the  strong 
silent  one,  Odin's  dumb  son,  who  well  avenges  his  father  on  the  wolf  by 
splitting  the  jaws  that  devoured  him.  Then  Surtur  slings  fire  abroad, 
and  the  reek  rises  around  all  things.  Iggdrasill,  the  great  Ash-Tree  of 
Existence,  totters,  but  stands.  All  below  perishes.  Finally,  the  un- 
namable  Mighty  One  appears,  to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
former  hie  from  fading  Valhalla  to  eternal  Gimle,  where  all  joy  is  to  be 
theirs  forever;  the  latter  are  stormed  down  from  Hela  to  Nastrond,  there, 
''under  curdling  mists,  in  a  snaky  marsh  whose  waves  freeze  black  and 
thaw  in  blood,  to  be  scared  forever,  for  punishment,  with  terrors  ever 
new."  All  strife  vanishes  in  endless  peace.  By  the  power  of  All-Father, 
a  new  earth,  green  and  fair,  shoots  up  from  the  sea,  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  men  free  from  sorrow.  The  foul,  spotted  dragon  Nidhogg 
flies  over  the  plains,  bearing  corpses  and  Death  itself  away  upon  his  wings, 
and  sinks  out  of  sight," 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  in  consonance  with  the  foregoing  view, 
that  the  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  respectively  in 
Gimle  and  Nastrond,  would  experience  everlasting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  Blackwell,  the  recent  editor  of  Percy's  translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities  as  published  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 
argues  with  great  force  against  the  correctness  of  the  assertion."  The 
point  is  dubious;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  we  know  that 
the  spirit  and  large  outlines  of  their  faith  have  been  reliably  set 
forth.  That  faith,  rising  from  the  impetuous  blood  and  rude  mind  of 
the  martial  race  of  the  North,  gathering  wonderful  embellishments  from 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Skalds,  reacting,  doubly  nourished  the 
fierce  valor  and  fervid  fancy  from  which  it  sprang.  It  drove  the  dragon- 
prows  of  the  Vikings  marauding  over  the  seas.  It  rolled  the  Goths' 
conquering  squadrons  across  the  nations,  from  the  shores  of  Finland  and 
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Skager-Rack  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
Tery  ferocity  with  which  it  blazed  consumed  itself,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  flickering  faith  by  Christianity  was  easy.  During  the  dominion  of 
this  religion,  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which  its  disciples  received  it 
appears  alike  from  the  fearful  enterprises  it  prompted  them  to,  the  iron 
hardihood  and  immeasurable  contempt  of  death  it  inspired  in  them, 
and  the  superstitious  observances  which,  with  pains  and  expenses,  they 
scrupulously  kept.  They  buried,  with  the  dead,  gold,  useful  implements, 
^  ornaments,  that  they  might  descend,  furnished  and  shining,  to  the 
.  halls  of  Hela.  With  a  chieftain  they  buried  a  pompous  horse  and  splendid 
armor,  that  he  might  ride  like  a  warrior  into  Valhalla.  The  true  Scandi- 
narian,  by  age  or  sickness  deprived  of  dying  in  battle,  ran  himself 
through,  or  flung  himself  from  a  precipice,  in  this  manner  to  make 
amends  for  not  expiring  in  armed  strife,  if  haply  thus  he  might  snatch 
a  late  seat  among  the  Einheriar.  With  the  same  motive  the  dying  sear 
king  had  himself  laid  on  his  ship,  alone,  and  launched  away,  with  out- 
stretched sails,  with  a  slow  fire  in  the  hold,  which,  when  he  was  fairly  out 
At  sea,  should  flame  up  and,  as  Carlyle  says,  "worthily  bury  the  old  hero 
at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the  ocean."  Surely  then,  if  ever,  "  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force/' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ETRUSCAN  DOCTRINE   OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Although  the  living  form  and  written  annals  of  Etruria  perished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  although  but  slight  references  to  her  afiairs 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  contemporary  nations,  yet, 
through  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  facts,  we  have  quite  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  experience 
when  her  power  was  palmiest.     We  foUow  the « ancient  Etruscans  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  perceiving  their  various  national  costumes,  pecu- 
liar physiognomies,  names  and  relationships,  houses,  furniture,  ranks, 
arocations,  games,  dying  scenes,  burial-processions^  and  funeral  festivals. 
And,  further  thiCn  this,  we  follow  their  souls  into  the  world  to  come, 
behold  them  in  the  hands  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  brought  to  judgment 
and  then  awarded  their  deserts  of  bliss  or  woe.  This  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  their  sepulchres,  which  still  resist  the  corroding  hand  of 
Time  when  nearly  every  thing  else  Etruscan  has  mingled  with  the  ground.* 
They  hewed  their  tombs  in  the  living  rock  of  cliffs  and  hills,  or  reared  them 
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of  massive  masonxy.  They  painted  or  carved  the  walls  with  descriptive 
and  symbolic  scenes,  and  crowded  their  interiors  with  sarcophagi,  cine- 
rary urns,  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  rich  in  information  of  their  authors.  From 
a  study  of  these  things,  lately  disinterred  in  immense  quantities,  has  been 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  our  present  acquaintance  with  this  ancient 
people.  Strange  that,  when  the  whole  scene  of  life  has  passed  away,  a 
sepulchral  world  should  survive  and  open  itself  to  reveal  the  past  and  in- 
struct the  future !  We  seem  to  see,  rising  from  her  tombs,  and  moving 
solemnly  among  the  mounds  where  all  she  knew  or  cared  for  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  inumcd,  the  ghost  of  a  mighty  people.  With  d^'ected 
air  she  leans  on  a  ruined  temple  and  muses ;  and  her  shadowy  tears  fall 
silently  over  what  was  and  is  not. 

The  Etruscans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  deceased  outside  their 
walls ;  and  sometimes  the  city  of  the  living  was  thus  surrounded  by  a 
£&r-reaching  city  of  the  dead.  At  this  day  the  decaying  fronts  of  the 
houses  of  the  departed,  for  miles  upon  miles  along  the  road,  admonish 
the  living  traveller.  These  stone-hewn  sepulchres  crowd  nearly  every 
hill  and  glen.  Whole  acres  of  them  are  also  found  upon  the  plains, 
covered  by  several  feet  of  earth,  where  every  spring  the  plough  passes 
over  them,  and  every  autumn  the  harvest  waves ;  but  the  dust  beneath 
reposes  well,  and  knows  nothing  of  this. 

**  Time  baries  graves.    How  strange  I  a  buried  grave  I 
Death  cannot  from  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  save.** 

The  houses  of  the  dead  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  living, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  so  closely 
copied  that  it  is  said  the  resemblance  held  in  all  but  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sound  and  motion  of  life.  The  images  painted  or^ctched  on  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  that  fill  the  sepulchres  were  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
accurate  likenesses,  varying  with  age,  sex,  features,  and  expression. 
These  personal  portraits  were  taken  and  laid  up  here,  doubtless,  to 
preserve  tlieir  remembrance  when  the  original  had  crumbled  to  ashes. 
What  a  touching  voice  is  this  from  antiquity,  telling  us  that  our  poor, 
fond  human  nature  was  ever  the  same!  The  heart  longed  to  be  kept 
still  in  remehibrance  when  the  mortal  frame  was  gone.  But  how  vain 
the  wish  beyond  the  vanishing  circle  of  hearts  that  returned  its  love  I 
For,  as  we  wander  through  those  sepulchres  now,  thousands  of  faces 
thus  preserved  look  down  upon  us  with  a  mute  plea,  when  every 
vestige  of  their  names  and  characters  is  forever  lost,  and  their  very  dust 
scattered  long  ago. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  burial-chamber  were  ranged  massive  stone 
shelves,  or  sometimes  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  the  dead  were  laid 
in  a  reclining  posture,  to  sleep  their  long  sleep.  It  often  happens  that 
on  these  rocky  biers  lie  the  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  signet-ring,  and 
weapon8,^-or,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  other 
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onaments,— each  in  its  relative  place,  when  the  hody  they  once  encased 
or  adorned  has  not  left  a  single  fragment  behind.  An  antiquary  once, 
digging  for  discoveries,  chanced  to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb. 
He  looked  in ;  and  there,  to  quote  his  own  words,  **  I  beheld  a  warrior 
stretched  on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  vanish 
under  my  eyes ;  for,  as  the  air  entered  the  cemetery,  the  armor,  thoroughly 
oxydized,  crumbled  away  into  most  minute  particles,  and  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  trace  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  effect  this  sight  produced  upon  me." 

An  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Etruria  was  the  doctrine 
of  Genii,  a  system  of  household  deities  who  watched  over  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  who  are  continually  shown  on  tl^e 
engravings  in  the  sepulchres  as  guiding,  or  actively  interested  in,  all 
the  incidents  that  happen  to  those  under  their  care.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  person  had  two  genii  allotted  to  him,  one  inciting  him  to  good 
deeds,  the  other  to  bad,  and  both  accompanying  him  after  death  to  the 
judgment  to  give  in  their  testimony  and  turn  the  scales  of  his  fate. 
This  belief,  sincerely  held,  would  obviously  wield  a  powerful  influence 
over  their  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  gods  that  prevailed  in  this  ancient  nation 
is  learned  partly  from  the  classic  authors,  partly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
mental remains.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  much 
more  to  that  of  Rome,  who  indeed  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mythology  from  this  source.  As  in  other  pagan  countries,  a  multitude 
of  deities  were  worshipped  here,  each  having  his  peculiar  office,  form  of 
representation,  and  cycle  of  traditions.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify 
alL*  The  goddess  of  Fate  was  pictured  with  wings,  showing  her  swift- 
ness, and  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  to  typify  that  her  decrees  were  un- 
alterably, fixed.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  was  Tinia.  He  was  the 
central  power  of  the  world  of  divinities,  and  was  always  represented, 
like  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  There  were  twelve 
great  "consenting  gods,"  composing  the  council  of  Tinia,  and  called 
**  The  Senators  of  Heaven."  They  were  pitiless  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  heaven,  whoso  names  it  was  not  lawful  to  pronounce. 
Yet  they  were  not  deemed  eternal,  but  were  supposed  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  There  was  another  class,  called  "The  Shrouded  Gods,"  still 
more  awful,  potent,  and  mysterious,  ruling  all  things,  and  much  like  the 
iMcrutable  Necessity  that  filled  the  dark  background  of  the  old  Greek 
religion.  I^st,  but  most  feared  and  inost  prominent  in  the  Etruscan 
Bttind,  were  the  rulers  of  the  lower  regions,  Mantus  and  Mania,  the  king 
Md  queen  of  the  under-world.  Mantus  was  figured  as  an  old  man, 
^'earing  a  crown,  with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch  reversed  in  his 
Ittnd.  Mania  was  a  fearful  personage,  frequently  propitiated  with  himian 
ncrifices.    Macrobius  says  boys  were  offered  up  at  her  annual  festival  for 

■  MfUler,  DiB  Etnuk«r,  buch  ill.  kap.  iv.  MCti.  7-14. 
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a  long  time,  till  the  heads  of  onions  and  poppies  were  substituted.*  IntL 
mately  connected  with  these  divinities  was  Charun,  their  chief  minister, 
the  conductor  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  the  future,  whose  dread  image, 
hideous  as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  is  constantly  introduced  in 
the  sepulchral  pictures,  and  who  with  his  attendant  demons  well  illustrates 
the  terrible  character  of  the  superstition  which  first  created,  then  deified, 
and  then  trembled  before  him.  Who  can  become  acquainted  with  such 
horrors  as  these  without  drawing  a  freer  breath,  and  feeling  a  deeper 
gratitude  to  God,  as  he  remembers  how,  for  many  centuries  now,  the 
religion  of  love  has  been  redeeming  man  from  subterranean  darkness, 
hatred,  and  fright,  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  good-will  and  trust  in 
the  sweet,  sunlit  air  of  day ! 

That  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  formed  a  prominent  and  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  creed  of  the  Etruscans*  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  contents  of  their  tombs.  They  would  never  have  produced  and 
preserved  paintings,  tracings,  types,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
quantities,  had  not  the  doctrines  they  shadow  forth  possessed  a  ruling 
hold  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  symbolic  representations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  arranged  in  several  classes.  First,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  death-bed  scenes, — many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character,  such  as  witnesses  say  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  without  tears,  others  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  show- 
ing perfect  abandonment  to  fright,  screams,  sobbing,  and  despair.  The 
last  hour  is  described  under  all  circumstances,  coming  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  prince,  priest,  peasant,  man,  mother,  and  child.  Patriarchs  are 
dying  surrounded  by  groups  in  every  posturoof  grief ;  friends  are  waving 
a  mournful  farewell  to  their  weeping  lovers;  wives  are  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  husbands;  some  seem  resigned  and  willingly  going, 
others  reluctant  and  driven  in  terror. 

The  next  series  of  engravings  contain  descriptions  and  emblems  of 
the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  world,  and  of  its  passage  into  the 
next.  There  are  various  symbols  of  this  mysterious  transition:  one  is 
a  snake  with  a  boy  riding  upon  its  back^  its  ampliibious  nature 
plainly  typifying  the  twofold  existence  allotted  to  man.  The  soul  is 
also  often  shown  muffled  in  a  veil  and  travelling-garb,  seated  upon  a 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  slave  carrying  a  large  sack  of  provisions, — an 
emblem  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  about  to  be  taken.  Horses  are 
depicted  harnessed  to  cars  in  which  disembodied  spirits  are  seated, — - 
a  token  of  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  to  their  doom.  Sometimes  the 
soul  is  gently  invited,  or  led,  by  a  good  spirit,  sometimes  beaten,  or 
dragged  away,  by  the  squalid  and  savage  Charun»  the  horrible  death- 
king,  or  one  of  his  ministers ;  sometimes  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
seen  contending  for  the  soul ;  sometimes  the  soul  is  seen,  on  its  knees, 
beseeching  the  aid  of  its  good  genius  and  grasping  at  his  departing  wing, 

*  Satnnud.  lib.  L  cap.  7.        *  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeteriee  of  Etmria,  ch.  xU. 
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fts, with  averted  face,  he  is  retiring;  and  sometimes  the  good  and  the 

evil  spirits  are  leading  it  away  together,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  tri- 

bonal  of  Mantus.     Whold  companies  of  souls  are  also  set  forth  marching 

in  procession,  under  the  guidance  of  a  winged  genius,  to  their  subter- 

nmean  abode. 

Tinally,  there  is  a  class  of  representations  depicting  the  ultimate  fate 
of  souls  after  judgment  has  been  passed.  Some  are  shown  seated  at 
banquet,  in  full  enjoyment,  according  to  their  ideas  of  bliss.  Some  are 
ehovm  undergoing  punishment,  beaten  with  hammers,  stabbed  and  torn 
by  black  demons.  There  are  no  proofs  that  the  Etruscans  believed  in 
the  translation  of  any  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  no 
Dgns  of  any  path  rising  to  the  supernal  heaven ;  but  they  clearly  ex- 
pected just  discriminations  to  be  made  in  the  under-world.  Into  that 
realm  many  gates  are  shown  leading,  some  of  them  peaceful,  inviting, 
wrrounded  by  apparent  emblems  of  deliverance,  rest,  and  blessedness ; 
others  yawning,  terrific,  engirt  by  the  heads  of  gnashing  beasts  and 
furies  threatening  their  victim. 

**  Shown  is  the  progress  of  the  Rtiflty  sonl 
From  earth's  worn  threshold  to  the  throne  of  doom ; 
Here  the  black  genius  to  the  dismal  goal 
Drags  the  wan  spectre  from  the  unsheltering  tomb. 
While  from  the  side  it  never  more  may  warn 
The  better  angel,  sorrowing,  flees  forlorn. 
There  (closed  the  ei;(hth)  seren  jrawning  gates  rereal 
The  serenfold  angnish  that  awaits  the  lost. 
Closed  the  eighth  gate, — for  thore  the  happy  dwell. 
No  glimpse  of  Joy  beyond  makes  horror  loss." 

In  these  lines,  from  Bulwer*s  learned  and  ornate  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
the  dire  severity  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is.  well' indi- 
cated, with  the  local  imagery  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  enwraps  the  great  sequel. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EGYPTIAN   DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTrRE  LIFE. 

Ih  attempting  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  we  are  first  met  by  ifie 
inquiry  why  they  took  such  great  pains  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
demd.  It  has  been  supposed  that  no  common  motive  could  have  ani- 
mated them  to  such  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  labor  as 
the  process  of  embalming  required.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
only  some  recondite  theological  consideration  could  explain  this  pheno- 
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menon.  Accoi^ingly,  it  is  now  the  popular  belief  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so  scrupulous  in  embalming  their  dead  and  storing  them  in  repo- 
sitories of  eternal  stone,  because  they  believed  that  the  departed  souls 
would  at  some  future  time  come  back  and  revivify  their  former  bodies, 
if  these  were  kept  from  decay.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it 
is  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever, — 
neither  written  testimony  nor  circumstantial  hint.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
'*The  Egyptians  say  the  soul,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  always 
enters  into  some  other  animal  then  bom,  and,  having  passed  in  rotation 
through  the  various  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  sefial  beings,  again  enters 
the  body  of  a  man  then  born.''^  There  is  no  assertion  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  thousand  years  occupied  by  this  circuit,  the  soul  will  re-enter 
its  former  body.  The  plain  inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  will  be 
bom  in  a  new  body,  as  at  each  preceding  step  in  the  series  of  its  trans- 
migrations. Secondly,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  in  embalming  forbids 
the  belief  in  its  restoration  to  life.  The  brain  was  extracted,  and  the 
skull  stuffed  with  co|:ton.  The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  sometimes, 
according  to  Porphyry*  and  Plutarch,'  thrown  into  the  Nile ;  sometimes, 
as  modern  examinations  have  revealed,  bound  up  in  four  packages  and 
either  replaced  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  laid  in  four  vases  beside 
the  mummy.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute,  without  clear  cause,  to  an  en- 
lightened people  the  belief  that  these  stacks  of  brainless,  eviscerated 
mummies,  dried  and  shrunken  in  ovens,  coated  with  pitch,  bound  up 
in  a  hundredfold  bandages,  would  ever  revive,  and,  inhabited  by  the 
same  souls  that  fled  them  thirty  centuries  before,  again  walk  the  streets 
of  Thebes!  Besides,  a  third  consideration  demands  notipe.  By  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis  —  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Egyptians — it.  is  taught  that  souls  at  death,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  hell  or  heaven  has  struck  the 
balance  of  their  merits,  are  born  in  fresh  bodies ;  never  that  they  return 
into  their  old  ones.  But  the  point  is  set  beyond  controversy  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions,  accompanying  pictures  of  scenes  illustrating 
the  felicity  of  blessed  souls  in  heaven,  to  this  effect: — "Their  bodies 
shall  repose  in  their  tombs  forever;  they  live  in  the  celestial  regions 
eternally,  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God."*  A  writer  on 
this  subject  says,  **  A  people  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
would  naturally  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the  body  from 
putrefaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  again  joining  the  body  it  Had 
quitted."  The  remark  is  intrinsically  untrue,  because  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  coexists  in  reconciled  belief  with  the  observed  law  of 
bijth,  inftincy,  and  growth,  not  with  the  miracle  of  transition  into  re- 
viving corpses.  The  notion  is  likewise  historically  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  the  believers  of  that  doctrine  in  the  thronged  East  have  never  pp^ 

1  Herod.  lib.  U.  cap.  123.       *  De  Abstinentla,  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.       *  Banqnet  of  the  Seven  Wlie  Men. 
4  CbampoUion,  Dewr.  de  I'figypte,  Antiq.  torn  U.  p.  182.  Stuart's  Trana.  of  Qreppo*!  Eaaaj,  p.  MS. 
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■erred  the  body,  but  at  once  buried  or  burned  it.  The  ^hole  Egyptian 
theology  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hindu,  which  excluded,  than 
to  the  Persian,  which  emphasized,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
Egyptian  embalming,  is  that  "  it  was  to  unite  the  soul  permanently  to 
its  body,  and  keep  the  rital  principle  from  perishing  or  transmigrating: 
the  body  and  soul  ran  together  through  the  journey  of  the  dead  and  its 
dre%d  ordeal."*    This  arbitrary  guess  is  incredible.     The  preservation  of 
the  body  does  not  appear  in  any  way — not  even  to  the  rawest  fancy — to 
detain  or  unite  the  soul  with  it ;  for  the  thought  is  unavoidable  that  it 
m  precisely  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  death.     Again:  such 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  embalming  cannot  be  correct,  because 
in  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  passage  to  the  judgment  the 
separate  soul  is  often  depicted  as  hovering  over  the  body,'  or  as  kneeling 
before  the  judges,  or  as  pursuing  its  adventures  through  the  various 
lealxns  of  the  creation.     "  When  the  body  is  represented,"  ChampoUion 
tajB,  "it  is  as  an  aid  to  the  spectator,  and  not  as  teaching  a  bodily  resur- 
rection.   Sharpe's  opinion  that  the  picture  of  a  bird  poised  over  the 
mouth  of  a  mummy,  with  the  emblems  of  breath  and  life  in  its  claws, 
implies  the  doctrine  of  a  general  physical  resurrection,  is  an  inferential 
W?ap  of  the  most  startling  character.  What  proof  is  there  that  the  symbol 
denotes  this  ?   Hundreds  of  paintings  in  the  tombs  show  souls  undergoing 
their  respective  allotments  in  the  other  world  while  their  bodily  mum- 
mies are  quiet  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  present.     In  his  treatise  on  "Isis 
md  Oairis,"  Plutarch  writes,  "The  Egyptians  believe  that  while  the 
bodies  of  eminent  men  are  buried  in  the  earth  their  souls  are  stars 
shining  in  heaven."     It  is  equally  nonsensical  in  itself  and  unwarranted 
by  evidence  to  imagine  that,  in  the  Egyptian  faith,  embalming  either 
retained  the  soul  in  the  body  or  preserved  the  body  for  a  future  return 
of  the  soul.     Who  can  believe  that  it  was  for  either  of  those  purposes 
that  they  embalmed  the  multitudes  of  animals  whose  mummies  the  ex* 
plorer  is  still  turning  up  ?    They  preserved  cats,  hawks,  bugs,  crocodiles, 
monkeys,  bulls,  with  as  great  pains  as  they  did  men.^    When  the  Canary 
Inlands  were  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  their  inhabitants  had  a  cus- 
tom of  carefully  embalming  the  dead.    The  same  was  the  case  among  the 
Peruvians,  whose  vast  cemeteries  remain  to  this  day  crowded  with  mum- 
mie».    But  the  expectation  of  a  return  of  the  souls  into  these  preserved 
bodies  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  peoples.     Herodotus  informs  us  that 
"  the  Ethiopians,  having  dried  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  coat  them  with 
white  plaster,   which  they  paint  with   colors  to  the  likeness  of  the 
deceaied  and  encase  in  a  transparent  substance.    The  dead,  thus  kept 
from  being  offensive,  and  yet  plainly  visible,  are  retained  a  whole  year  in 
tbe  houses  of  their  nearest  relatives.    Afterwards  they  are  carried  out 
*wi  placed  upright  in  the  tombs  around  the  city."'    It  has  been  argued, 
because  the  Eg}'ptians  expended  so  much  in  preparing  lasting  tombs 

*  AmmmbI  ud  Anradel  on  Eg>-ptian  Antiq^  p.  -M.  '  PI.  xxxiii.  Id  Lepdua*  Todtonb.  der  JEgjpter. 

*  PMticraw.  Hist  of  Egjrptliui  Mummies,  ch.  xU.  •  Ub.  ill.  cap.  21. 
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and  in  adorning  their  walls  with  varied  embelliBhments,  that  they  must 
have  thought  the  soul  remained  in  the  body,  a  conscious  occupant  of  the 
dwelling-place  provided  for  it.*  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
the  ancient  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  iSouth  America,  who  obtained 
their  support  by  fishing,  buried  fish-hooks  and  bait  with  their  dead,  they 
supposed  the  dead  bodies  occupied  themselves  in  their  graves  by  fishing! 
The  adornment  of  the  tomb,  so  lavish  and  varied  with  the  Egyptians,' 
was  a  gratification  of  the  spontaneous  workings  of  fancy  and  affection, 
and  needs  no  far-fetched  explanation.  Every  nation  has  its  funeral 
customs  and  its  rites  of  sepulture,  many  of  which  would  be  as  difllcult 
of  explanation  as  those  of  Egypt.  The  Scandinavian  sea-king  was  some- 
times buried,  in  his  ship,  in  a  grave  dug  on  some  headland  overlooking 
the  ocean.  The  Scythians  buried  their  dead  in  rolls  of  gold,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  solid  pounds.  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  says,  "  The 
Egyptians,  laying  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  ancestor  in  noble  monu- 
ments,  see  the  true  visages  and  expressions  of  those  who  died  ages  before 
them.  So  they  take  almost  as  great  pleasure  in  viewing  their  bodily 
proi^ortions  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them.'^^®  That  instinct  which  leads  us  to  obtain  portraits  of  those 
we  love,  and  makes  us  unwilling  to  part  even  with  their  lifeless  bodies, 
was  the  cause  of  embalming.  The  bodies  thus  prepared,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  chil- 
dren or  kindred,  until  a  new  generation,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  re- 
moved them.  Then  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  priest- 
hood should  take  advantage  of  the  custom,  so  associated  with  sacred 
sentiments,  and  throw  theological  sanctions  over  it,  shroud  it  in  mystery, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  power  and  profit  orising  from  it.  It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  hygienic  considerations,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  political  laws  and  priestly  precepts,  may  at  firdt 
have  had  an  influence  in  establishing  the  habit  of  embalming,  to  prevent 
the  pestilences  apt  to  arise  in  such  a  climate  from  the  decay  of  animal 
substances. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Egyptologists  on  this  point. 
One  tliinks  that  embalming  was  supposed  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  body 
until  after  the  funeral  judgment  and  interment,  but  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  its  final  receptacle,  the  soul  proceeded  to  accompany  the  sun 
in  its  daily  and  nocturnal  circuit,  or  to  transmigrate  through  various 
animnls  and  deities.  Another  imagines  that  tlie  process  of  embalming 
was  believed  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world,  exempt 
from  transmigrations,  so  long  as  the  body  was  kept  from  decay.**  Per- 
haps the  different  notions  on  this  subject  attributed  by  modem  authors 
to  the  Egyptians  may  all  have  prevailed  among  them  at  different  times 
or  among  distinct  sects.    But  it  seems  most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  thai 


*  Kpnrick,  AndeDt  Egypt,  ml.  1.  ch.  xxl.  sect.  iii. 
10  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  1^  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  TQl.iLcli.tlL 
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embalming  first  arose  from  physical  and  sentimental  considerations 
naturally  operating,  rather  than  from  any  theological  doctrine  carefully 
derised;  although,  after  the  priesthood  appropriated  the  business,  it  is 
iltogether  probable  that  they  interwove  it  with  an  artificial  and  elaborate 
fystem  of  sacerdotal  dogmas,  in  which  was  the  hiding  of  the  national 
power. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is.  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
foneral  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  over  their  dead?    When 
the  body  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  presented  before  a  tribunal  of  forty- 
two  judges  sitting  in  state  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  Acherusii^. 
Thej  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
Any  one  might  make  complaint  against  him,  or  testify  in  his  behalf.     If 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  wicked,  had  died  in  debt,  or  was  other- 
wise unworthy,  he  was  deprived  of  honorable  burial  and  ignominiously 
thrown  into  a  ditch.     This  was  called  Tartar,  from  the  wailings  the  sen- 
tence produced  among  his  relatives.     But  if  he  was  found  to  have  led  an 
upright  life,  and  to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  honors  of  a  regular  inter- 
ment were  decreed  him.  The  cemetery — a  large  plain  environed  with  trees 
and  lined  with  canals — lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was 
named  Elisout,  or  rest.     It  was  reached  by  a  boat,  the  funeral  barge, — ^in 
which  no  one  could  cross  without  an  order  from  the  judges  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.     In  these  and  other  particulars  some  of  the  scenes 
nppoeed  to  be  awaiting  the  soul  in  the  other  world  were  dramatically 
ihadowed  forth.     Each  rite  was  a  symbol  of  a  reality  existing,  in  solemn 
correspondence,  in  the  invisible  state.     What  the  priests  did  over  the 
body  on  earth  the  judicial  deities  did  over  the  soul  in  Amenthe.     It 
Kems  plain  that  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  notions  concerning 
the  £ate  and  state  of  the  dead  from  Egypt.     Hades  corresponds  with 
Amenthe;  Pluto,  with  the  subterranean  Osiris;  Mercury  psychopompos, 
with  Anubis,   "the  usher  of  souls ;'' ^acus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthos, 
with  the  three  assistant  gods  who  help  in  weighing  the  soul  and  present 
the  result  to  Osiris;  Tartarus,  to  the  ditch  Tartar;  Charon's  ghost-boat 
orer  the  Styx,  to  the  barge  conveying  the  mummy  to  the  tomb ;  Cerberus, 
toOms;  Acheron,  to  Acherusia;  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  Elisout.^    Ken- 
rick  thinks  the  Greeks  may  have  developed  these  views  for  themselves, 
without  indebtedness  to   Egypt.     But  the  notions  were  in   existence 
unong  the  Egyptians  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  they  can  te 
traced  among  the  Greeks."     And  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  system*, 
•tic  to  have  been  independently  constructed  by  two  nations.     Besides, 
Herodotus  positively  affirms  that  they  were  derived  from  Egypt.     Several 
other  ancient  authors  also  state  this ;  and  nearly  every  modern  writer  on 
t^  lubject  agrees  in  it. 
The  triumphs  of  modem  investigation  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 

*^lmto  oo  Egyptian  Antiq.  Lectuir*  IV^  V. 

■  VOkiaioD,  Muuicrf  and  Cuttonui  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  2d  Series,  vol.  i.  ch.  12. 
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unlocking  the  hieroglyphics  and  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  secrets  of 
ages,  have  unyeiled  to  us  a  far  more  full  and  satis&ctory  view  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  can  be  constructed  from  the 
narrow  glimpses  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Greek  authorities. 
Three  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  laid  open  to  ub.  First,  the 
papyrus  rolb,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mummy. 
This  roll,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  called  the  funeral  ritual,  or 
book  of  the  dead.  It  served  as  a  passport  through  the  burial-rites. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  parents,  a  series  of 
prayers  he  was  to  recite  before  the  various  divinities  he  would  meet  on 
his  journey,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  adventures  awaiting 
him  in  the  unseen  state.^^  Secondly,  the  ornamental  cases  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enclosed  are  painted  all  over  with  scenes  setting  forth  the 
irealities  and  events  to  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  occupant  has  paased  in 
the  other  life.^'  Thirdly,  the  various  fates  of  souls  are  sculptured  and 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs,  in  characters  which  have  been  de- 
ciphered during  the  present  century  :** — 

"Those  mystic,  stony  yolnmes  on  the  walls  long  writ. 
Whose  sense  is  late  reTeal'd  to  searching  modem  wit." 

Combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  learn  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  representation^  the  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into 
Amenthe,  the  infernal  world,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
west,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sea,  where  /the  sun  goes  down  under  thd 
earth.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  that  Herod  caused  to 
be  engraved,  on  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  deceased  wife, 
the  line,  "Zeus,  this  blooming  woman  sent  beyond  the  ocean.""  At  the 
entrance  sits  a  wide-throated  monster,  over  whose  head  is  the  inscription, 
"This  is  the  devourer  of  many  who  go  into  Amenthe,  the  lacerator  of 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  with  sins  to  the  house  of  justice."  The 
soul  next  kneels  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  with  deprecating 
asseverations  and  intercessions.  It  then  comes  to  the  final  trial  in  the 
terrible  Hall  of  the  two  Truths,  the  approving  and  the  condemning ;  or, 
as  it  is  differently  named,  the  Hall  of  the  double  Justice,  the  rewarding 
and  the  punishing.  Here  the  three  divinities  Horus,  Anubis,  and  Thoth 
proceed  to  weigh  the  soul  in  the  balance.  In  one  scale  an  image  of 
Thmei,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  is  placed ;  in  the  other,  a  heart^haped 
vase,  symbolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with  all  the  actions  of  his'' 
earthly  life.    Then  happy  is  he 

*'  Who,  weighed  'gainst  Truth,  down  dliM  the  awftil  scale.** 


M  Dm  Todtenbnch  der  .Sgypter,  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Lepsius. 
UCh.  ix.  of  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies. 

i>C)iampollion*8  Letter,  dated  Thebes,  Hay  16, 1829.    An  abstract  of  this  letter  may  be  fimod  tn 
Stuart's  trans,  of  Qroppo's  Essay  on  ChampoUion's  Hieroglyphic  System,  appendix,  note  N. 
17  Basnage,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  Ub.  11.  ch.  12,  sect.  19. 
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Tlioth  HoiM  the  result  on  a  tablet,  and  the  deceased  advances  with  it 

to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  sits  Osiris,  lord  of  the  dead,  king  of 

Amenthe.    He  pronounces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see 

that  it  is  at  once  executed.    The  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back 

to  the  earth  straightway,  to  live  agun  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal, — as 

tome  of  the  emblems  appear  to  denote ;— or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of 

a  horrid  hell  of  fire  and  devils  below, — as  numerous  engravings  set  forth  ;^ 

or  driven  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tempests, 

violently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  expiated,  and 

another  probation  granted  through  a  renewed  existence  in  human  form. 

We  have  two  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  divisions  of  the  universe. 

According  to  the  first  view,  they  conceived  the  creation  to  consist  of 

three  grand  departments.     First  came  the  earth,  or  sone  of  trial,  where 

men  live  on.  probation.    Next  was  the  atmosphere,  or  zone  of  temporal 

punishment,  where  souls  are  afflicted  for  their  sins.     The  ruler  of  this 

girdle  of  storms  was  Pooh,  the  overseer  of  souls  in  penance.  Such  a  notion 

is  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  the  writings  of 

the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  undoubtedly  drew  it  from  the  priestly  science 

of  Egypt.     Every  one  will  recollect  how  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  prince  of 

the  power  of  the  air.''    And  Shakspeare  makes  the  timid  Claudio  shrink 

from  the  verge  of  death  with  horror,  lest  his  soul  should,  through  ages, 

"Be  impriflon'd  in  the  viewleea  winde. 
And  blown  with  reetleea  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world.'* 

After  their  purgation  in  this  region,  all  the  souls  live  again  on  earth 
by  transmigration.'*  The  third  realm  was  in  the  serene  blue  sky  among 
the  stars,  the  zone  of  blessedness,  where  the  accepted  dwell  in  immortal 
peace  and  joy.  Eusebius  says,  "  The  Egyptians  represented  the  universe 
by  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  and  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  twining  his  folds  around  them,"  thus  forming  three  spheres,  earth, 
firmament,  divinity. 

But  the  representation  most  frequent  and  imposing  is  that  which  pic- 
tores  the  creation  simply  as  having  tlie  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  sun 
with  his  attendants  as  circulating  around  it  in  the  brightness  of  the 
luperior,  and  the  darkness  of  the  infernal,  firmament.  Souls  at  death 
pass  down  through  the  west  into  Amenthe,  and  are  tried.  If  condemned, 
they  are  either  sent  back  to  the  earth,  or  confined  in  the  nether  space 
for  punishment.  If  justified,  they  join  the  blissful  company  of  the  Sun- 
God,  and  rise  with  him  through  the  east  to  journey  along  his  cc^lestial 
course.  The  upper  hemisphere  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  cor- 
responding with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  gate  of  each  of 
these  golden  segments  a  sentinel  god  is  stationed,  to  whom  the  newly- 
arriving  soul   must  give  its   credentials   to  secure  a  passage.     In   like 

^  liber  Metempeychosis  Veterum  /Egyptiomm,  edited  and  tranelAted  into  Latin  from  the  funeral 
papyri  by  H.  Bmgach. 
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manner,  the  lower  hemisphere  is  cut  into  the  same  number  of  gloomy 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Daily  the 
chief  divinity,  in  robes  of  light,  traverses  the  beaming  zones  of  the 
blessed,  where  they  hunt  and  fish,  or  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  gather, 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Sun  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  Nile.  Nightly, 
arrayed  in  deep  black  from  head  to  foot,  he  traverses  the  dismal  zones  of 
the  damned,  where  they  undergo  appropriate  retributions.  Thus  the 
future  destiny  of  man  was  sublimely  associated  with  the  march  of  the 
sun  through  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres."  Astronomy  was  a  part 
of  the  Egyptian's  theology.  He  regarded  the  stars  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  as  spirits  and  pure  genii ;  the  great  planets  as  deities.  The 
calendar  was  a  religious  chart,  each  month,  week,  day,  hour,  being  the 
special  charge  and  stand-point  of  a  god.^ 

There  was  much  poetic  beauty  and  ethical  power  in  these  doctrines 
and  symbols.  The  necessity  of  virtue,  the  dread  ordeals  of  the  grave, 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  the  mystic  circuits  of  transmigration,  a  glo- 
rious immortality,  the  paths  of  planets  and  gods  and  souls  through  crea^ 
tion, — all  were  impressively  enounced,  dramatically  shown. 

*'The  Egyptain  sonl  sail'd  o'er  the  skyey  sea 
In  ark  of  crystal,  mann'd  by  beamy  goda. 
To  drag  the  deeps  of  space  and  net  the  stars, 
Where,  in  their  nebulous  shoals,  they  shore  the  Told 
And  through  old  Night's  Typhonian  blindness  shina. 
Then,  solarised,  he  press'd  towards  the  sun. 
And,  in  the  heavenly  Hades,  hall  of  God, 
Had  final  weltome  of  the  firmament.'* 

This  solemn  linking  of  the  fate  of  man  with  the  astronomic  universe, 
this  grand  blending  of  the  deepest  of  moral  doctrines  with  the  most 
august  of  physical  sciences,  plainly  betrays  the  brain  and  band  of  that 
hereditary  hierarchy  whose  wisdom  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world.  Osburn  thinks  the  localization  of  Amenthe  in  the  west  may  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way.  Some  superstitious  Egyptians,  travelling 
westwards,  at  twilight,  on  the  great  marshes  haunted  by  the  strange 
gray-white  ibis,  saw  troops  of  these  silent,  solemn,  ghostlike  birds, 
motionless  or  slow  stalking,  and  conceived  them  to  be  souls  waiting  for 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  paid,  that  they  might  sink  with  the  setting  sun  to 
their  destined  abode.". 

That  such  a  system  of  belief  was  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  have 
been  a  popular  development  is  evident.  But  that  it  was  really  held  by^ 
the  people  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Parts  of  it  were  publicly  enacted 
on  festival-days  by  multitudes  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Parts  of  it  were  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  secret  recesses  of 
temples,  surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments  that  un- 
>      —  - 

I*  L'Uniyers,  £gypte  Ancienne,  par  ChampoIIion-Figeac,  pp.  123-14S. 
so  iEgyptische  Glaubenslehre  yon  I>r.  Ed.  R5th,  ss.  171, 174. 
s  Monumental  History  of  Egypt,  Yd.  i.  ch.  8. 
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rinlled  learning,  skill,  wealth,  and  power  could  contrive.  Its  authority 
commftnded  the  allegiance,  its  charm  fascinated  the  imagination,  of  the 
people.  Its  force  built  the  pyramids,  and  enshrined  whole  generations 
of  Egypt's  embalmed  population  in  richly-adorned  sepulchres  of  ever- 
lasting rock.  Its  substance  of  esoteric  knowledge  and  faith,  in  its  form 
of  exoteric  imposture  and  exhibition,  gave  it  vitality  and  endurance 
long.  In  the  vortex  of  change  and  decay  it  sank  at  last.  And  now  it  is 
only  after  its  secrets  have  been  buried  for  thirty  centuries  that  the  ex- 
ploring genius  of  modem  times  has  brought  its  hidden  hieroglyphics 
to  light,  and  taught  us  what  were  the  doctrines  originally  contained  in 
the  altaMore  of  those  priestly  schools  which  once  dotted  the  plains  of 
the  Delta  and  studded  the  banks  of  eldest  Nile,  whore  now,  disfigured 
and  gigantic,  the  solenux 

**  OLA  SyhinxM  lift  their  oountenancet  bland 
Athwart  the  river^ea  and  lea  of  land." 


CHAPTER    VL 

BRAHMANIO   AND  BUDDHIST   DOCTRINE   OF  A  FUTURE   LIFE. 

In  the  Hindu  views  of  the  fate  of  the  human  soul,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety and  imaginative  vastness,  intellect  and  fancy,  slavish  tradition  and 
aodacious  speculation,  besotted  ritualism  and  heaven-storming  spirituality, 
tre  mingled  together  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  intensity  wholly  without 
a*  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  \>t  faith  of  the  world.  Brahman- 
ism,  with  its  hundred  million  adherents  holding  sway  over  India, — and 
Baddhism,  with  its  four  hundred  million  disciples  scattered  over  a  dozen 
nations,  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Samoyedes, 
—practically  considered,  in  reference  to  their  actually-received  dogmas 
and  aims  pertaining  to  a  future  life,  agree  sufficiently  to  warrant  us 
in  giving  them  a  general  examination  together.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

The  most  ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  future  fate  of  man,  as  given 
in  the  Vedas,  was  simple,  rude,  and  very  unlike  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  since  prevailed.  Professor  Wilson  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
tnmslation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  that  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
primeval  Sanscrit  scriptures  are  sparse  and  incomplete.  But  no  one 
lutf  80  thoroughly  elucidated  this  obscure  question  as  Roth  of  Tubingen, 
in  hia  masterly  paper  on  the  Morality  of  the  Vedas,  of  which  there  is 
a  translation,  by  Professor  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
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Oriental  Society.^  The  results  of  his  researches  may  be  stated  in  few 
words. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  earth  is  invoked  to  wrap  his  body  up,  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  child  in  her  garment,  and  to  lie  lightly  on  him.  He 
himself  is  addressed  thus: — *'Go  forth,  go  forth  on  the  ancient  paths 
which  our  fathers  in  old  times  have  trodden;  the  two  rulers  in  bliss, 
Yama  and  Varuna,  shalt  thou  behold.''  Varuna  judges  all.  He  thrusts 
the  wicked  down  into  darkness ;  and  not  a  hint  or  clew  further  of  theif 
doom  is  furnished.  They  were  supposed  either  to  ]be  annihilated,  as 
Professor  Both  thinks  the  Vedas  imply,  or  else  to  live  as  demons,  in 
sin,  blackness,  and  woe.  The  good  go  up  to  heaven  and  are  glorified 
with  a  shining  spiritual  body  like  that  of  the  gods.  Yama,  the  first  man, 
originator  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  is  the  beginner  and  head  of 
renewed  humanity  in  another  world,  and  is  termed  the  Assembler  of 
Men.  It  is  a  poetic  and  grand  conception  that  the  first  one  who  died, 
leading  the  way,  should  be  the  patriarch  and  monarch  of  all  who  follow. 
The  old  Vedic  hymns  imply  that  the  departed  good  are  in  a  state  of 
exalted  felicity,  but  scarcely  picture  forth  any  particulars.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  versified  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  any : — 

Where  glory  n«Ter-fleiding  U,  where  is  the  world  of  htAvenly  light. 

The  world  of  immortality, — the  everlasting, — set  me  there  I 
Where  Tama  reigns,  YiTasrat's  son,  in  the  inmost  sphere  of  heaven  bright. 

Where  those  abounding  waters  flow,— oh,  make  me  bnt  immortal  there  1 
Where  there  is  freedom  unrestrain'd,  where  the  triple  ranlt  of  hearen^s  in  sight. 

Where  worlds  of  brightest  ^ory  are,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  there  1 
Where  pleasures  and  ei^joyments  are,  where  bliss  and  raptures  ne'er  take  flight. 

Where  all  desires  are  satisfied,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  there! 

But  this  form  of  doctrine  long  ago  pass^  from  the  Hindu  remembrance, 
lost  in  the  multiplying  developments  and  specifications  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  and  a  teeming  superstition  nourished  by  an  unbounded 
imagination. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  conceive  of  the  creation  on  the  moat 
enormous  scale.  Mount  Meru  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  millions  of  miles.  On  its  summit  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  covering  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  leagues,  and  surroimded 
by  the  stately  cities  of  the  regents  of  the  spheres.  Between  Meru  and 
the  wall  of  stone  forming  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  earth  are 
seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks.  Between  these  rocky  bracelets  are 
continents  and  seas.  In  some  of  the  seas  wallow  single  fishes  thousands 
of  miles  in  every  dimension.  The  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  heavens,  called  "  dewa-lokas,"  increasing  in  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  their  prerogatives.  The  worlds  below  the  earth  are  hells, 
called  **  naraka."  The  description  of  twenty-eight  of  these,  given  in  the 
Vishnu  Purana,*  makes  the  reader  "sup  full  of  horrors."    The  Buddhist 

1  ToL  ilL  pp.  842-Mew  l  WObod's  trans,  pp.  307-309. 
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"Books  of  Ceylon"'  tell  of  twenty-six  heavens  placed  in  regular  order 
•bore  one  another  in  the  sky,  crowded  with  all  imaginable  delights. 
Ther  also  depict,  in  the  abyss  underneath  the  earth,  eight  great  hells, 
each  containing  sixteen  smaller  ones,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
iiz  composing  one  gigantic  hell.     The  eight  chief  hells  are  situated  over 
one  another,  each  partially  enclosing  and  overlapping  that  next  beneath ; 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  occupants  are  of  the 
most  terrtflc  character.    But  these  poor  hints  at  the  local  apparatus  of  re- 
gard and  punishment  afford  no  conception  whatever  of  the  extent  of 
their  mythological  scheme  of  the  universe. 

They  call  each  complete  solar  system  a  sakwala,  and  say  that,  if  a  wall 
were  erected  around  the  space  occupied  by  a  million  millions  of  sakwalas, 
reaching  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  entire  space  were  filled  with 
muiftard-seods,  a  god  might  take  these  seeds,  and,  looking  towards  any  oi^e 
of  the  cardinal  points,  throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala  until  all 
the  seeds  were  gone,  and  still  thei^  would  be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  considering  those 
in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  comparison  with  this 
Eastern  vision  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds,  the  wildest  Western  dreamer  over 
the  vistas  opened  by  the  telescope  may  hide  his  diminished  head  I  Their 
other  conceptions  are  of  the  same  crushing  magnitude.  Thus,  when  the 
demons,  on  a  certain  occasion,  assailed  the  gods,  Siva — ^using  the  Him&laya 
range  for  his  bow,  Vasuke  for  the  string,  Vishnu  for  his  arrow,  the  earth 
for  hb  chariot  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheeb  and  the  Vedas  for 
its  horses,  the  starry  canopy  for  his  banner  with  the  tree  of  Paradise  for 
its  staff",  Brahma  for  his  charioteer,  and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  Ozn 
for  his  whip— reduced  them  all  to  ashes.^ 

The  five  hundred  million  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  believers  hold  thai 
all  the  gods,  men,  demons,  and  various  grades  of  animal  life  occupying 
this  immeasurable  array  of  worlds  compose  one  cosmic  family.  The 
'totality  of  animated  beings,  from  a  detestable  gnat  to  thundering  Indra, 
from  the  meanest  worm  to  the  supreme  Buddha,  constitufe  one  fraternal 
race,  by  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  law  of  retribution  constantly 
interchanging  their  residences  in  a  succession  of  rising  and  sinking  exist- 
ences, ranging  through  all  the  earths,  heavens,  and  hells  of  the  universe, 
bound  by  the  terrible  links  of  merit  and  demerit  in  the  phantasmagorio 
dungeon  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Vishnu  Furana  declares,  "The 
universe,  this  whole  egg  of  Brahma,  is  everywhere  swarming  with  living 
creatures,  all  of  whom  are  captives  in  the  chains  of  acts."' 

The  one  prime  postulate  of  these  Oriental  faitlis — the  ground-prin- 
ciple, never  to  be  questioned  any  more  than  the  central  and  stationary 
position  of  tiie  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — ^is  that  all  beings  below 
the  Infinite  One  are  confined  in  the  circle  of  existence,  the  whirl  of 


*  Ti^uun*!  tnuit.  toI.  111.  pp.  8,  M,  160. 
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births  and  deaths,  by  the  consequences  of  their  virtues  and  vices.  When 
a  man  dies,  if  he  has  an  excess  of  good  desert,  he  is  born,  as  a  superior 
being,  in  one  of  the  heavens.  According  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
his  merit,  his  heavenly  existence  is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  repeated  many 
times  in  succession  ;  or,  if  his  next  birth  occurs  on  earth,  it  is  under 
happy  circumstances,  as  a  sage  or  a  king.  But  when  he  expires,  should 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  overbalance  of  ill  desert,  he  is  born  as  a 
demon  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  may  in  repeated  lives  run  the  circuit  of 
the  hells ;  or,  if  he  at  once  returns  to  the  earth,  it  is  as  a  beggar,  a  leprous 
outcast,  a  wretched  cripple,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse. 

"  The  illustrious  souls  of  groat  and  virtuous  mea 
In  godlike  beings  shall  rerive  again ; 
But  base  and  ricious  spirits  wind  their  way 
In  scorpions,  rultures,  sharks,  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  fair,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  brare. 
The  fool,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  slaye, 
Each  one  in  a  congenial  form,  shall  find 
A  proper  dwelling  for  his  wandering  mind." 

A  specific  evil  is  never  cancelled  by  being  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
good.  The  fruit  of  that  evil  must  be  experienced,  and  also  of  that 
greater  good,  by  appropriate  births  in  the  hells  and  heavens,  or  in  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  earthly  existence.  The  two  courses  of  action 
must  be  run  through  independently.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases, 
so  often  met  with  in  Oriental  works,  "  eating  the  fruits  of  former  acts," 
"  bound  in  the  chains  of  deeds."  Merit  or  demerit  can  be  balanced  or 
neutralized  only  by  the  full  fruition  of  its  own  natural  and  necessary 
consequences.*  The  law  of  merit  and  of  demerit  is  fate.  It  works  irre- 
sistibly, through  all  changes  and  recurrences,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  cessation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  does  not  put  an  end  to  its  effects 
until  its  full  force  is  exhausted ;  as  an  arrow  continues  in  flight  until  all 
its  imparted  power  is  spent.  A  man  faultlessly  and  scrupulously  good 
through  his  present  life  may  be  guilty  of  some  foul  crime  committed  a 
hundred  lives  before  and  not  yet  expiated.  Accordingly,  he  may  now 
suffer  for  it,  or  his  next  birth  may  take  place  in  a  hell.  On  the  contrary, 
he  may  be  credited  with  some  great  merit  acquired  thousands  of  gene- 
rations ago,  whose  fruit  he  has  not  eaten,  and  which  may  bring  him  good 
fortune  in  spite  of  present  sins,  or  on  the  rolling  and  many-colored  wheel 
of  metempsychosis  may  secure  for  him  next  a  celestial  birthplace.  In 
short  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  moral  confusion,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  exact  compensation. 

The  exuberant  prodigiousness  of  the  Hindu  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  its  descriptions  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  the  heavens  and 
of  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  hells.  Visions  pass  before  us  of  beauti- 
ful groves  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  and 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  crystal  streams  embedded  nvith  pearls,  un- 

*  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  toL  It.  p.  87. 
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ni£9ed  lakes  where  the  lotus  blooms,  palaces  of  gems,  crowds  of  friends 
ind  lovers,  endless  revelations  of  truth,  boundless  graspings  of  power, — 
ill  that  can  stir  and  enchant  intellect,  will,  fancy,  and  heart.  In  some 
of  the  heavens  the  residents  have  no  bodily  form,  but  eiyoy  purely 
ipiritual  pleasures.  In  others  they  are  self-resplendent,  and  traverse  the 
ether.  They  are  many  miles  in  height,  one  being  described  whose  crown 
WM  four  miles  high  and  who  wore  on  his  person  sixty  wagon-loads  of 
jewels.  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dewa^loka  named 
Wasawartti  equals  nine  billions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of 
our  jean.    They  breathe  only  once  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  still  more  vigorously  drawn,  highly 

colored,  and  diversified  in  contents.    The  walls  of  the  Hindu  hell  are 

over  a  hundred  miles  thick ;   and  so  dazzling  is  their  brightness  that 

it  hursts  the  eyes  which  look  at  them  anywhere  within  a  distance  of 

four  hundred  leagues.^    The  poor  creatures  here,  wrapped  in  shrouds  of 

fire,  writhe  and  yell  in  frenzy  of  pain.    The  very  revelry  and  ecstasy  of 

terror  and  anguish  fill  the  whole  region.     The  skins  of  some  wretches 

ire  taken  off  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  scalding  vinegar  is  poured 

over  them.     A  glutton  is  punished   thus:   experiencing  an  insatiable 

hanger  in  a  body  as  large  as  three  mountains,  he  is  tantalized  with  a  mouth 

no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.'    The  infernal  tormentors,  throwing 

their  victims  down,  take  a  flexible  flame  in  each  hand,  and  with  these 

huh  them  alternately  right  and  left.     One  demon,  R&hu,  is  seventy-six 

thousand  eight  hundred  miles  tall:    the  palm  of  his  hand  nofbasures 

fifty  thousand  acres ;   and  when  he  is  enraged  he  rushes  up  the  sky 

and  swallows  the  sun  or  the  moon,  thus  causing  an  eclipse!     In  the 

Asiatic  Journal  for  1840  is  an  article  on  "The  Chinese  Judges  of  the 

Bead,"  which  describes  a  series  of  twenty-four  paintings  of  hell  found  in 

a  Buddhist  temple.     Devils  in  human  shapes  are  depicted  pulling  out 

the  tongues  of  slanderers  with  redhot  wires,  pouring  molten  lead  down 

the  throats  of  liars,  with  burning  prongs  tossing  souls  upon  mountains 

pUnted  with  hooks  of  iron  *reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 

gone  before,  screwing  the  damned  between  planks,  pounding  them  in 

husking-mortars,  grinding  them  in  rice-mills,  while  other  fiends,  in  the 

ihape  of  dogs,  lap  up  their  oozing  gore.    But  the  hardest  sensibility  must 

hy  this  time  cry.  Hold  1 

With  the  turmoil  and  pain  of  entanglement  in  the  vortex  of  births, 
tnd  all  the  repulsive  exposures  of  finite  life,  the  Hindus  contrast  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  rest  and  bliss,  an  endless  exemption  from  evil  and  struggle, 
in  immense  receptivity  of  reposing  power  and  quietistic  contemplation. 
In  consequence  of  thefr  endlessly  varied,  constantly  recurring,  intensely 
^vnest  speculations  and  musings  over  this  contrast  of  finite  restlessness 
md  pain  with  infinite  peace  and  blessedness, — a  contrast  which  con- 
ftitotes  the  preaching  of  their  priests,  saturates  their  sacred  books,  fills 

*  Hw4y,  IJMMial  of  Buddhtain,  p.  26.  •  Coteman,  Mythology  of  th«  HiBdw,  p.  198. 
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their  thoughts,  and  broods  over  all  their  life,*~the  Orientals  are  pervaded 
with  a  profound  horror  of  individual  existence,  and  with  a  profound  desire 
for  absorption  into  the  Infinite  Being.  A  few  quotations  from  their  own 
authors  will  illustrate  this : — 

**  A  sentient  being  in  the  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like  a  worm 
in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  ants, — ^like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo 
that  is  burning  at  both  ends.''*  ''  Emancipation  from  all  existence  is 
the  fulness  of  felicity.'"®  "  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth  may 
now  sport  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  heaven,  now  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
hell ;  now  be  Maha  Brahma,  now  a  degraded  outcast ;  now  sip  nectar, 
now  drink  blood ;  now  repose  on  a  couch  with  gods,  now  be  dragged 
through  a  thicket  of  thorns ;  now  reside  in  a  mansion  of  gold,  now  be 
exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  now  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  gods,  now 
be  impaled  amidst  hungry  dogs ;  now  be  a  king  glittering  with  countless 
gems,  now  a  mendicant  taking  a  skull  from  door  to  door  to  beg  alms ; 
now  eat  ambrosia  as  the  monarch  of  a  dewa-loka,  now  writhe  and  die  as 
a  bat  in  the  shrivelling  flame.""  "  The  Supreme  Soul  and  the  human 
soul  do  not  differ,  and  pleasure  or  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter  arises 
Arom  its  imprisonment  in  the  body.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
same  whether  it  run  in  the  river's  bed  or  be  shut  up  in  a  decanter ;  but 
a  drop  of  wine  added  to  the  water  in  the  decanter  imparts  its  flavor  to 
the  whole,  whereas  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The  Supreme  Soul, 
therefore,  is  beyond  accident ;  but  the  human  soul  is  afiSicted  by  sense 
and  passion.  Happiness  is  only  obtained  in  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  when  the  dispersed  individualities  combine  again  with  it,  as  the 
drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream.  Hence  the  slave  should  remember 
that  he  is  separated  from  God  by  the  body  alone,  and  exclaim,  per- 
petually,  '  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from  off  that 
face  I  the  veil  of  the  face  of  my  Beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body.'""  "A 
pious  man  was  once  born  on  earth,  who,  in  his  various  transmigrations, 
had  met  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Buddhas.  He  re- 
membered his  former  states,  but  could  not  enumerate  how  many  times 
he  had  been  a  king,  a  beggar,  a  beast,  an  occupant  of  hell.  He  uttered 
these  words: — *A  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth  are  not  equal  to  the  happiness  of  one  day  in  the  dewa-lokas ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  deepest  misery  on  earth  are  not  equal 
to  the  misery  of  one  day  in  hell ;  but  the  misery  of  hell  is  reckoned  by 
millions  of  centuries.    Oh,  how  shall  I  escape,  and  obtain  eternal  bliss?' "*• 

The  literary  products  of  the  Eastern  mind  wonderfully  abbund  with 
painfiil  descriptions  of  the  compromises,  uncleannesses,  and  aflSictions 
inseparably  connected  with  existence.  Volumes  would  be  required  ta 
furnish  an  adequate  representation  of  the  vivid  and  inexhaustible  ampli- 


•  Eastern  Monachism,  p.  247.  lo  Viahnu  Parana,  p.  6S8. 
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fitttjon  with  which  they  set  forth  the  direful  disgasts  and  loathsome 
terrors  associated  with  the  series  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  death,  hell,  and  regeneration.  The  fifth  chapter  m 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  affords  a  good  specimen  of  these 
details ;  but,  to  appreciate  them  fully,  one  must  peruse  dispersed  passages 
in  a  hundred  miscellaneous  works : — 

"As  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  immersed  in  afflictions,  like  the  seed^of 
the  cotton  amidst  the  down.  .  .  .  Where  could  man,  scorched  by  the 
fires  of  the  sun  of  this  world,  look  for  felicity,  were  it  not  for  the  shade 
iflbrded  by  the  tree  of  emancipation?  .  .  .  Travelling  the  path  of  the 
world  for  many  thousands  of  births,  man  attains  only  the  weariness  of 
bewilderment,  and  is  smothered  by  the  dust  of  imagination.  When  thai 
dost  is  washed  away  by  the  bland  water  of  real  knowledge,  then  the 
weariness  is  removed.  Then  the  internal  man  is  at  peace,  and  obtcdns 
supreme  felicity."** 

The  result  of  these  views  is  the  awakening  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  "break  from  the  fetters  of  existence,"  to  be  "delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  transmigration."  Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  in 
essence  nothing  else  than  methods  of  securing  release  from  the  chain  oi 
incarnated  lives,  and  attaining  to  identification  with  the  Infinite.  There 
is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse  which  may  be  strikingly  applied  to  this  ex- 
emption from  further  metempsychosis : — "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." The  testimony  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  agreee 
with  the  following  assertion  by  Professor  Wilson : — "  The  common  end  of 
erery  system  studied  by  the  Hindus  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  meanff 
by  which  perpetual  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births  may 
be  won."*^  In  comparison  with  this  aim,  every  thing  else  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant. Frahldda,  on  being  offered  by  Vishnu  any  boon  he  might  ask, 
exclaimed,  ''Wealth,  virtue,  love,  are  as  nothing ;  for  even  liberation  is  in 
his  reach  whose  faith  is  firm  in  thee."  And  Vishnu  replied,  "Thou  shalt,, 
therefore,  obtain  freedom  from  existence."'*  All  true  Orientals,  however 
&Tored  or  persecuted  by  earthly  fortune,  still  cry  night  and  day  upwards- 
into  the  infinite,  with  outstretched  arms  and  yearning  voice, — 

"  0  Lord,  onr  separate  liyee  destroy  I 
Merge  in  thy  gold  oar  •onltf'  alloj : 
Pain  is  oar  own,  and  Thon  art  Joy  I" 

According  to  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  the  creation  is  regularly 
<!slled  into  being  and  again  destroyed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  cer- 
tain stupendous  epochs  called  kalpas.  Four  thousand  th^ee  hundred 
sihI  twenty  million  years  make  a  day  of  Brahma.  At  the  end  of  this 
^y  the  lower  worlds  are  consumed  by  fire ;  and  Brahma  sleeps  on  the 
^yas  for  a  night  as  long  as  his  day.  Duriifg  this  night  the  saints,  who  in 
lugh  Jana-loka  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
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universe,  contemplate  the  slumbering  deity  until  he  wakes  and  restores 
the  mutilated  creation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and 
nights  compose  a  year  of  Brahma;  a  hundred  such  years  measure  his 
whole  life.  Then  a  complete  destruction  of  all  things  takes  place, 
every  thing  merging  into  the  Absolute  One,  until  he  shall  rouse  him- 
self renewedly  to  manifest  his  energies."  Although  created  beings 
who  have  not  obtained  emancipation  are  destroyed  in  their  individual 
forms  at  the  periods  of  the  general  dissolution,  yet,  being  affected  by  the 
good  or  evil  acts  of  former  existence,  they  are  never  exempted  from 
their  consequences,  and  when  Brahma  creates  the  world  anew  they  are 
the  progeny  of  his  will,  in  the  fourfold  condition  of  gods,  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  things.^^  And  Buddhism  embodies  virtually  the  same 
doctrine,  declaring  "  the  whole  universe  of  sakwalas  to  be  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions  to  which 
neither  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered." 

What  is  the  Brahmanic  method  of  salvation,  or  secret  of  emancipa- 
tion? Rightly  apprehended  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  real  doc- 
trine, it  is  this.  There  is  in  reality  but  One  Soul  :  every  thing  else  is 
error,  illusion,  misery.  Whoever  acquires  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
by  personal  perception  is  thereby  liberated.  lie  has  won  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  unlimited  Godhead,  and  shall  never  be  bom  again. 
"  Whosoever  views  the  Supreme  Soul  as  manifold,  dies  death  after  death." 
Qod  is  formless,  but  seems  to  assume  form ;  as  moonlight,  impinging  upon 
various  objects,  appears  crooked  or  straight.'*  Bharata  says  to  the  king 
of  Sauriva,  "  The  great  end  of  all  is  not  union  of  self  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  because  one  substance  cannot  become  another.  The  true  wisdom, 
the  genuine  aim  of  all,  is  to  know  that  Soul  is  one,  uniform,  perfect, 
exempt  from  birth,  omnipresent,  undecaying,  Tnade  of  true  knowledge,  dis- 
sociated with  unrealities.""*  "  It  is  ignorance  alone  which  enables 
Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality  ;  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  dispelled  it  is  known  th&t  severalty  exists  not,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  one  undivided  Whole.""  The  Brahmanic  scriptures  ^ 
say,  "  The  Eternal  Deity  consists  of  true  knowledge."  "  Brahma  that 
is  Supreme  is  produced  of  reflection.""  The  logic  runs  thus.  There  is 
only  One  Soul,  the  absolute  God.  All  beside  is  empty  deception.  That 
One  Soul  consists  of  true  knowledge.  Whoever  attains  to  true  know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  absolute  God,  forever  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sem- 
blances. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  philosophical  and  scriptural  Brahmanism, 
But  there  are  numerous  schismatic  sects  which  hold  opinions  diverging 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  They 
may  be  considered  in  two  classes.    First,  there  are  some  who  defend  the 

lY  Yishnu  Pnrana,  p.  26.    Hardj,  Manual  of  Boddhfam,  p.  88,  note. 

u  Viahnn  Pnrana,  pp.  89, 116.       >*  Golebrooke,  Essajn,  toI.  i.  p.  869.        *>  Ylshnn  Parana,  p.  S89L 

s  Vana  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  201.  *>  Yishnu  Purana,  pp.  64<l^  6AS. 
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idea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul.    The  Siva  Gndna-P6tham 
"  establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  souPs  eternal  existence  as  an  individual 
being."*    The  Saiva  school  teach  thai  when,  at  the  close  of  every  great 
period,  all  other  developed  existences  are  rendered  back  to  their  primor- 
dial state,  souls  are  excepted.     These,  once  developed  and  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  will  over  remain  inti- 
mately united  with  Deity  and  clothed   in  the  resplendent  wisdom.** 
Secondly,  there  are  others — and  probably  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
clude a  large  majority  of  the  Brahmans — who  believe  in  the  real  being 
both  of  the  Supreme  Soul  and  of  separate  finite  souls,  conceiving  the 
latter  to  be  individualized  parts  of  the  former  and  their  true  destiny  to 
consist  in  securing  absorption  into  it.    The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
thej  maintain,  is  not  that  of  ruled  and  ruler,  but  that  of  part  and.  whole. 
"As  gold  is  one  substance  still,  however  diversified  as  bracelets,  tiaras, 
ea^ring8,  or  other  things,  so  Vishnu  is  one  and  the  same,  although  modi- 
fied m  the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  and  men.     As  the  drops  of  water 
raised  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  sink  into  the  earth  again  when  the 
wind  subsides,  so  the  variety  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  which  have  been 
detached  by  the  agitation  of  the  qualities,  are  reunited,  when  the  dis- 
turbance ceases,  with  the  Eternal."^    "The  whole  obtains  its  destruction 
in  God,  like  bubbles  in  water."     The  Mlldhava  sect  believe  that  there  is 
a  personal  All-Soul  distinct  from  the  human  soul.     Their  proofs  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of   the  Miiha-Upanishads.*     These  two  groups  of  sects, 
however,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient  orthodox  Brahmans  in  accept- 
ing the  fundamental  dogma  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis,  wherein  each 
one  is  fastened  by  his  acts  and  compelled  to  experience  the  uttermost 
consequences  of  his  merit  or  demerit.    They  all  coincide  in  one  common 
aspiration  as  regards  the  highest  end,  namely,  emancipation  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  births.    The  difference  between  the  three  is,  that 
the  one  class  of  dissenters  expect  the  fruition  of  that  deliverance  to  be  a 
finite  personal  immortality  in  heaven ;  the  other  interpret  it  as  an  un- 
walled  absorption  in  the  Over^Soul,  like  a  breath  in  the  air ;  while  the 
more  orthodox  believers  regard  it  as  the  entire  identity  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite  One. 

Against  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Soul  for  all  bodies,  as  one 
string  supports  all  the  gems  of  a  necklace,  some  Hindu  philosophers 
argue  that  the  plurality  of  soub  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
there  were  but  one  soul,  then  when  any  one  was  born,  or  died,  or  was 
lame,  or  deaf,  or  occupied,  or  idle,  all  would  at  once  be  born,  die,  be 
lame,  deaf,  occupied,  or  idle.  But  Professor  Wilson  says;  "  This  doctrine 
of  the  multitudinous  existence  or  individual  incorporation  of  Soul  clearly 
contradicts  the  Vedas.     They  affirm  one  only  existent  soul  to  be  dis- 


*  JowiMl  of  Um  American  Oriental  Society,  toL  il.  p.  141.  **  ibid.  toI.  ir.  p.  15. 

*  TMini  Parana,  p.  287. 

*  Wdier,  A1iMlMniarli»  ToriarangMi  ilber  Indiache  Literatnrgeachichte^  a.  100. 
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tributed  in  all  beings.  It  is  beheld  collectively  or  dispersedly,  like  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  still  or  troubled  water.  Soul,  eternal,  omni« 
present,  undisturbed,  pure,  one,  is  multiplied  by  the  power  of  delusion, 
not  of  its  own  nature."" 

All  the  Brahmanic  sects  unite  in  thinking  that  liberation  from  the  net 
of  binhs  is  to  be  obtained  and  the  goal  of  their  wishes  to  be  reached  by 
one  means  only ;  and  that  is  knowledge,  real  wisdom,  an  adequate  sight 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  no  possible  emancipa^ 
tion :  but  there  are  three  ways  of  seeking  the  needed  knowledge.  Some 
strive,  by  direct  intellectual  abstraction  and  effort,  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  being.  Others  try,  by  volun- 
tary penance,  self-abnegation,  and  pain,  to  accumulate  such  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  to  bring  the  soul  into  such  a  state  of  preparedness,  as  will  com- 
pel the  truth  to  reveal  itself.  And  still  others  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  some  chosen  deity,  by  ritual  acts  and  fervid  contemplation,  to 
obtain  by  his  favor  the  needed  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Brahmanic  attempts  at  winning  this  one  thing  needful,  the 
knowledge  which  yields  exemption  from  all  incarnate  lives. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  is  a  regular  system  of  metaphysics,  to  be 
studied  as  one  would  study  algebra.  It  presents  to  its  disciples  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  forms  of  being  in  twenty-five  categories,  and 
declares,  "  He  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  braided  hair,  a  top-knot 
only,  or  be  shaven,  he  is  liberated.''  **  This  discriminative  wisdom  re- 
leases forever  from  worldly  bondage.*^*  "  The  virtuous  is  bom  again  in 
heaven,  the  wicked  is  bom  again  in  hell ;  the  fool  wanders  in  error,  the 
wise  man  is  set  free.''  *'  By  ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  de- 
liverance.'' "  When  Nature  finds  that  soul  has  discovered  that  it  is  to 
her  the  distress  of  migration  is  owing,  she  is  put  to  shame  by  the  detec- 
tion, and  will  suffer  herself  to  be  seen  no  more.""  "  Through  knowledge 
the  sage  is  absorbed  into  Supreme  Spirit."*  "The  Supreme  Spirit 
attracts  to  itself  him  who  meditates  upon  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  the 
iron."*^  "  He  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul  is  gifted  with 
it,  the  Soul  rendering  itself  conspicuous  to  him."  "  Man,  having  known 
that  Nature  which  is  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  delivered  from 
the  grasp  of  death."  **  Souls  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Soul  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  in  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water."" 

The  thought  underlying  the  last  statement  is  that  there  is  only  one 
Soul,  ev€vy  individual  consciousness  being  but  an  illusory  semblance,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  all-coveted  emancipation. 
As  one  diffiisive  breath  passing  through  the  perforations  of  a  flute  is  distin- 


V  SMikhya  KMrlktt,  p.  70.  •  Ibid.  pp.  1,  !«.  « Ibid.  pp.  48,  li2, 174 

"  Viabnn  Parana,  p.  67.  »  Ibid.  p.  651. 

■  Rammohon  Roj,  Traaalatfoiw  from  tha  Twii,  Id  ed.,  London,  1883^  pp.  00, 80,  la 
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pushed  as  the  Beveral  notes  of  the  scale,  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  single, 
though,  in  consequence  of  acts,  it  seems  manifold.  As  every  placid 
lakelet  holds  an  unreal  image  of  the  one  real  moon  sailing  above,  so  each 
•  human  bouI  is  but  a  deceptive  reflection  of  the  one  veritable  Soul,  or  God. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Plotinns,  as  is  well  known,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of  each  soul  with  the  entire  and 
indistinguishable  entity  of  God : — 

*<T1ioagfa  Ood  extendf  beyond  cr«atlon*8  rim, 
Tet  erery  being  holdf  the  whole  of  btnL.** 

It  belongs  to  an  unextended  substance,  an  immateriality,  to  be  every- 
where by  totality,  not  by  portions.  If  God  be  omnipresent,  he  cannot 
be  80  dividedly,  a  part  of  him  here  and  a  part  of  him  there ;  but  the 
whole  of  him  must  be  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in  every  point  of 
space,  in  all  infinitude. 

The  Brahmanic  religion  is  a  philosophy ;  and  it  keeps  an  incomparably 
riiong  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  devotees.     Its  most  vital  and  compre- 
hensive principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence: — **The  soul 
itKlf  is  not  susceptible  of  pain,  or  decay,  or  death ;   the  site  of  these 
things  is  nature ;  but  nature  is  unconscious  ;  the  consciousness  that  pain 
exists  is  restricted  to  the  soul,  although  the  soul  is  not  the  actual  seat  of 
pain."    This  is  the  reason  why  every  Hindu  yearns  so  deeply  to  be  freed 
from  the  meshes  of  nature,  why  he  so  anxiously  follows  the  light  of  faith 
and  penance,  or  the  clew  of  speculation,  through  all  mazes  of  mystery. 
It  is  that  he  may  at  last  gaze  on  the  central  Truth,  and  through  that 
sight  seise  the  fruition  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  of  man  in  the 
onity  of  his  selfhood  with  the  Infinite,  and  so  be  bom  no  more  and 
experience  no  more  trouble.     It  is  very  striking  to  contrast  with  this 
ptofotmd  and  gorgeous  dream  of  the  East,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
the  more  practical  and  definite  thought  of  the  West,  as  expressed  in 
thoe  lines  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam:" — 


^'HuU  each,  who  leems  a  Mpantte  whole^ 
Shoold  more  his  nrands,  and,  IVudng  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  shoold  taXL 
Bemerging  in  the  general  Son], 

"Is  ftith  at  Tagne  as  all  nnsweet: 
Sternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  sool  from  all  beside, 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet." 


IBat  is  it  not  still  more  significant  to  notice  that,  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diately succeed,  the  love-inspired  and  deep-musing  genius  of  the  English 
thinker  can  find  ultimate  repose  only  by  recurring  to  the  very  iaiih,  of 
Ae  Hindu  theoeophist  ? — 


••And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Xqloylng  each  the  other'a  good : 
What  Taster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Lo«sonearthT    He  eeeks  at  least 
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'*  Vpcn  the  kut  and  sharpeH  height^ 
B^ore  the  tpirits/ade  aioay, 
Some  kmding-^alaoef  to  pUup  and  say, 
IttrewtUl  We  hue  ounehet  in  Ughtl** 

We  turn  now  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  distinguished 
from  the  Brahmftnic.  The  "  Four  Sublime  Truths"  of  Buddhism,  as 
they  are  called,  are  these : — first,  that  there  is  sorrow ;  secondly,  that 
every  living  person  necessarily  feels  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  be 
^eed  from  it ;  fourthly,  that  the  only  deliverance  from  it  is  by  that  pure 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  cleaving  to  existence.  A  Buddha  is  a 
being  who,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  the  Buddhaship, — which 
implies  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness,  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
wisdom, — ^is  able  to  teach  men  that  true  knowledge  which  secures  eman- 
cipation. 

The  Buddhaship— that  is,  the  possession  of  Supreme  Godhead — ^is  open 
to  every  one,  though  few  ever  acquire  it.  Most  wonderful  and  tremen- 
dous is  the  process  of  its  attainment.  ni)on  a  time,  some  being,  perhaps 
then  incarnate  as  a  mosquito  alighting  on  a  muddy  leaf  in  some  swamp, 
pauses  for  a  while  to  muse.  Looking  up  through  infinite  stellar  systems, 
with  hungry  love  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
absolute  immensity,  he  vowb  within  himself,  *'  I  will  become  a  Buddha." 
The  total  influences  of  his  past,  the  forces  of  destiny,  conspiring  with 
his  purpose,  omnipotence  is  in  that  resolution.  Nothing  shall  ever  turn 
him  aside  from  it.  He  might  soon  acquire  for  himself  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  vortex  of  births ;  but,  determined  to  achieve  the  power  of 
delivering  others  from  their  miseries  as  sentient  beings,  he  voluntarily 
throws  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existences,  and  with  divine 
patience  and  fortitude  undergoes  every  thing. 

From  that  moment,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  is  successively  bom, 
whether  as  a  disgusting  bug,  a  white  elephant,  a  monarch,  or  a  god,  he 
is  a  Bodhisat, — that  is,  a^candidate  pressing  towards  the  Buddhaship.  He 
at  once  begins  practising  the  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  of  his  aim.  The  period  required  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  one  of  these  virtues  is  a  bhumi.  Its  duration  is  thus  illustrated. 
Were  a  Bodhisat  once  in  a  thousand  births  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood, 
he  would  in  the  space  of  a  bhumi  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water 
in  a  thousand  oceans.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  might  always  be  bom 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  heavens ;  but  since  he  could  there  make  no 
progress  towards  his  goal,  he  prefers  being  born  in  the  world  of  men. 
During  his  gradual  advance,  there  is  no  good  he  does  not  perform,  no 
hardship  he  does  not  undertake,  no  evil  he  does  not  willingly  suffer ;  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  obtain  the  means  of  emancipating  those  whom 
he  sees  fastened  by  ignorance  in  the  afflictive  circle  of  acts.  Wherever 
born,  acting,  or  suffering,  his  eye  is  still  turned  towards  that  Emftt 
Throne,  at  the  apex  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  last  Buddha  baa 
vaulted  into  Nirw&na.  '  The  Buddhists  have  many  scriptures,  especially 
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oAe,  caDed  the  **  Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births,"  detailing 
the  mairellous  adventures  of  the  Bodhisat  during  his  numerous  trans- 
migratioiiB,  wherein  he  exhibits  for  each  species  of  being  to  which  he 
belongs  a  model  character  and  life. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns  when  the  unweariable  Bodhisat 
enters  on  his  well-earned  Buddhaship.  From  that  time,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  goes  about  preaching  discourses,  teaching  every  prepared 
creftture  he  meets  the  method  of  securing  eternal  deliverance.  Leaving 
behind  in  these  discourses  a  body  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  guide  to  salva- 
tion all  who  will  give  attentive  ear  and  heart,  the  Buddha  then — ^his 
sublime  work  of  disinterested  love  being  completed — receives  the  fruition 
of  his  toil,  the  super-essential  prize  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Grood. 
In  a  word,  he  dies,  and  enters  Nirwdna.  There  is  no  more  evil  of  any 
sort  for  him  at  all  forever.  The  final  fading  echo  of  sorrow  has  ceased 
in  the  silence  of  perfect  blessedness ;  the  last  undulation  of  the  wave  of 
change  has  rolled  upon  the  shore  of  immutability. 

Hie  only  historic  Buddha  is  Sakya  Muni,  or  G6tama,  who  was  bom  at 
Kapila  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  His  teachings  contain  many 
principles  in  common  with  those  of  the  Brahmans.  But  he  revolted 
against  their  insufferable  conceit  and  cruelty.  He  protested  against 
their  claim  that  no  one  could  obtain  emancipation  until  after  being  bom 
as  a  Brahman  and  passing  through  the  various  rites  and  degrees  of  their 
order.  In  the  face  of  th^  most  powerful  and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the 
world,  he  preached  the  perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  castes.  Whoever  acquires  a  total  detachment  of  affec- 
tion from  all  existence  is  thereby  released  from  birth  and  misery ;  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  detachment  are  freely  offered  to  all  in  his 
doctrine.  Thus  did  G6tama  preach.  He  took  the  monopoly  of  religion 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  to  every 
creature  that  breathes.  He  established  his  system  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  soon 
oirerran  the  whole  country,  and  held  sway  until  about  eight  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  when  an  awful  persecution  and  slaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  uprising  Brahmans  drove  it  out  of  the  land  with  sword  and  fire. 
"The  colossal  figure  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had  bestridden  the 
Indian  continent  vanished  suddenly,  like  a  rainbow  at  sunset."'' 

Q6tama's  philosophy,  in  its  ontological  profundity,  is  of  a  subtlety  and 
▼titnefis  that  would  rack  the  brain  of  a  Fichte  or  a  Schelling ;  but,  popu- 
larly stated,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  demands,  it  is  this.  Existence 
b  the  one  all-inclasiye  evil ;  cessation  of  existence,  or  Nirwdna,  is  the 
infinite  good.  The  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance,  which  leads  one  to 
dttve  to  existing  objects;  and  this  cleaving  leads  to  reproduction.  If 
one  would  escape  from  the  chain  of  existence,  he  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  his  oonfijiement  in  it, — ^that  is,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  existing 

■Mi^  Cannlnc^iAm,  Bbilaa  Topes,  or  Buddhist  Monnments  of  Central  India,  p.  168. 
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objects.  The  method  of  salvation  in  G6tama's  system  is  to  Tanquish  and 
annihilate  all  desire  for  existing  things.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  By 
acquiring  an  intense  perception  of  the  miseries  of  existence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  intense  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  contrasted 
desirableness  of  the  state  of  emancipation,  or  Nirw6na.  Accordingly, 
the  discourses  of  G6tama,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  are 
filled  with  vivid  accounts  of  every  thing  disgusting  and  horrible  con- 
nected with  existence,  and  with  vivid  descriptions,  consciously  faltering 
with  inadequacy,  of  every  thing  supremely .  fascinating  in  connection 
with  Nirw&na.  "  The  three  reflections  on  the  impermanency,  suffering, 
and  imreality  of  the  body  are  three  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  Nirw&na." 
The  constant  claim  is,  that  whosoever  by  adequate  moral  discipline  and 
philosophical  contemplation  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom,  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  insight,  instead  of  any  longer  cleaving  to 
existence,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  and,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  death,  will  be  ravished  with  unfathomable  ecstasy  by  the  prospect 
of  Nirw&na.    Then,  when  he  dies,  he  is  free  from  all  liabiUty  to  a  return. 

When  G6tama,  early  in  life,  had  accidentally  seen  in  succession  a 
wretchedly  decrepit  old  man,  a  loathsomely  diseased  man,  and  a  decomr 
posing  dead  man,  then  the  three  worlds  of  passion,  matter,  and  spirit 
seemed  to  him  like  a  house  on  fire,  and  he  longed  to  be  extricated  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  existence,  and  to  reach  the  still  haven  of  Nirwina. 
Finding  ere  long  that  he  had  now,  as  the  rewltetl  of  his  incalculable  en- 
durances through  untold  seons  past,  become  Buddha,  he  said  to  hims^y 
"  You  have  borne  the  misery  of  the  whole  roimd  of  transmigrations, 
and  have  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom,  which  is  the  highway  to  Nirwina, 
the  city  of  peace.  On  that  road  you  are  the  guide  of  all  beings.  Begin 
your  work  and  pursue  it  with  fidelity."  From  that  time  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  preached  "  the  three  laws  of  mortality,  misery,  and  muta- 
bility." Every  morning  he  looked  through  the  world  to  see  who  should 
be  caught  that  day  in  the  net  of  truth,  and  took  his  measures  acoordinglj 
to  preach  in  the  Jiearing  of  men  the  truths  by  which  alone  they  oould 
climb  into  Nirw&na.  When  he  was  expiring,  invisible  gods,  with  huge 
and  splendid  bodies,  came  and  stood,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  packed, 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around  the  banyan-tree  under  which  he 
awaited  Nirwdna,  to  gaze  on  him  who  had  broken  the  circle  of  trana- 
migration.** 

The  system  of  G6tama  distinguishes  seven  grades  of  being :  six  sub- 
ject to  repeated  death  and  birth ;  one — ^the  condition  of  the  rahats  and 
the  Buddhaship — exempt  therefrom.  "  Who  wins  this  has  reached  the 
shore  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  vicissitudes,  and  is  in  safety  forever.'* 
Baur  says,  **  The  aim  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  may  obtain  unity  with  the 
original  empty  Space,  so  as  to  unpeople  the  worlds.""*    This  end  it  seeks 

M  Life  of  06taiiia  In  Jonraal  of  the  Ameriora  Oriental  Society,  toL  iiL 
a  SjmtwUk  and  Mythologie,  th.  U.  abth.  2,  •.  407. 
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by  purification  from  all  modes  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects,  and  by 
contemplative  discrimination,  but  never  by  the  fanatical  and  austere 
methods  of  Brahmanism.  Edward  Upham,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism, 
declares  this  earth  to  be  the  only  ford  to  Nirwdna.  Others  also  make 
the  flame  representation : — 

**  For  all  that  lire  and  br«athe  have  onco  been  men. 
And  in  •occeasion  will  be  sucii  again.** 

Bat  the  Buddhist  authors  do  not  always  adhere  to  this  statement.  We 
lometimes  read  of  men's  entering  tiie  paths  to  Nirw&na  in  some  of  the 
heavens,  likewise  of  their  entering  the  final  fruition  through  a  decease 
in  a  dewa-loka.  Still,  it  is  the  common  view  that  emancipation  from  all 
existence  can  be  secured  only  by  a  human  being  on  earth.  The  last 
birth  must  be  in  that  form.  The  emblem  of  Buddha,  engraved  on  most 
of  his  monuments,  is  a  wheel,  denoting  that  he  has  finished  and  escaped 
from  the  circle  of  existences.  Henceforth  he  is  named  Tathdgata, — ^he 
who  has  gone. 

Let  us  notice  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  Buddhists  say  of 
Kinrina;  for  herein  to  them  hides  all  the  power  of  their  philosophy 
tnd  lies  the  absorbing  charm  of  their  religion. 

"The  state  that  is  peaceful,  free  from  body,  from  passion,  and  from 
fesr,  where  birth  or  death  is  not, — that  is  Nirwdna."     "  Nirw&na  puts  an 
end  to  coming  and  going,  and  there  is  no  other  happiness."     '*  It  is  a 
calm  wherein  no  wind  blows."     *'  There  is  no  difference  in  Nirw&na." 
"  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  principles  of  existence."     '*  Nirwdna  is 
the  completion  and  opposite  shore  of  existence,  free  from  decay,  tran- 
quil, knowing  no  restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness."     "  Nirwdna  is  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  entirely  free  from  sorrow."     "  The  wind  cannot  be 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  nor  can  its  color  be  told.    Yet  the  wind  is.    Even 
to  Nirwdna  is,  but  its  properties  cannot  be  told."     "  Nirwdna,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality.     It  is  the  abode 
of  those  liberated  from  existence."      "Nirwdna  is  not,  except  to  the 
being  who  attains  it."" 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  Nirwdna  is  nothing  but  the 
atheistic  Annihilation.  The  subject  is  confe«Bedly  a  most  difi^cult  one. 
Bat  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion  just  stated  b  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nirwdna.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  various  sects  of  Buddhists.  Now,  the  word 
Nirwdna  may  be  used  in  different  senses  by  different  schools.'^  A  few 
persons— a  small  party,  represented  perhaps  by  able  writers — ^may  believe 
in  annihilation  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  has  happened  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  the  common  doctrine  of  the  people  is  the  opposite  of 
that.     In  the  second  place,  with  the  Oriental  horror  of  individuated 


*  For  theae  qnoCatkma,  and  othara  aimflar,  see  Hardy'a  Taloable  work,  **  Eaatem  Monachiam," 
di^k.  zziL,  an  **  KinrAna*  ita  Patlui  and  Fniltion.'' 
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existence,  and  a  highly-poetical  style  of  vmting,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  in  depicting  their  ideas  of  the  most  desirable  state  of  being, 
than  that  they  should  carry  their  metaphors  expressive  of  repose,  freedom 
from  action  and  emotion,  to  a  pitch  conveying  to  our  cold  and  literal 
thought  the  conceptions  of  blank  unconsciousness  and  absolute  nothing- 
ness. 

Colebrooke  says,  "  Nirwdna  is  not  annihilation,  but  imceasing  apathy. 
The  notion  of  it  as  a  happy  state  seems  derived  from  the  experience  of 
ecstasies ;  or  else  the  pleasant,  refreshed  feeling  with  which  one  wakes 
from  profound  repose  is  referred  to  the  period  of  actual  sleep.""  A 
Buddhist  author  speculates  thus : — **  That  the  soul  feels  not  during  pro- 
found trance,  is  not  for  want  of  sensibility,  but  for  want  of  sensible 
objects."  Wilson,  Hodgson,  and  Vans  Kennedy — three  able  thinkers,  as 
well  as  scholars,  in  this  field — agree  that  Nirwdna  is  not  annihilation  as 
we  understand  that  word.  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  the  Buddhists 
expect  to  be  "  conscious  in  Nirwdna  of  the  eternal  bliss  of  rest,  as  they 
are  in  this  world  of  the  ceaseless  pain  of  activity."  Forbes  also  argues 
against  the  nihilistic  explanation  of  the  Buddliist  doctrine  of  futurity, 
and  says  ho  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Nirwdna  denotes  imperishable 
being  in  a  blissful  quietude.^  Many  additional  authorities  in  favor  of 
this  view  might  be  adduced,^-enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  names  on 
the  other  side*  Koeppen,  in  his  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lucid  work, 
just  published,  entitled  "  The  Religion  of  Buddha,  and  its  Origin,"  says, 
'*  Nirwdna  is  the  blessed  Nothing.  Buddhism  is  the  Gospel  of  Annihilar 
tion."  But  he  forgets  that  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  is 
the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Sakya  Muni  himself: — "  To  those  who 
know  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  (here  w  neither  being  nor 
nothing."  To  them  Nirwdna  is.  Considering  it,  then,  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, unsettled  by  any  authoritative  assertion,  we  will  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

No  definition  of  Nirwdna  is  more  frequent  than  the  one  given  by  the 
Kalpa  S(itra,***  namely,  "  cessation  from  action  and  freedom  from  desire." 
But  this,  like  many  of  the  other  representations, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  exclusion  of  succession, — very  plainly  is  not  a  denial  of  all  being, 
but  only  of  our  present  modes  of  experience.  The  dying  G6tama  is  said 
to  have  "passed  through  the  several  states,  one  after  another,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  state  where  there  is  no  pain.  He  then  continued  to  enter 
the  other  liigher  states,  and  from  the  highest  entered  Nirwdna."  Can 
literal  annihilation,  the  naked  emptiness  of  nonentity,  be  better  than 
the  highest  state  of  being?  It  can  be  so  only  when  we  view  Nothing  on 
the  positive  side  as  identical  with  All,  make  annihilating  deprivation 
equivalent  to  universal  bestowment,  regard  negation  as  affirmation,  and, 
in  the  last  synthesis  of  contradictions,  see  the  abysmal  Vacuum  as  a 


M  Colebrooke,  Easays,  to),  i.  p.  863.  *  Eleven  Tean  in  Oejrlon,  Tol.  IL  chap.  Ix. 
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Flenam  of  fruition.  As  Oken  says,  "  The  ideal  zero  is  absolute  unity ; 
DOt  a  singularity,  as  the  number  one,  but  an  indivisibility,  a  num- 
berleasness,  a  homogeneity,  a  translucency,  a  pure  identity.  It  is 
neither  great  nor  small,  quiescent  nor  moved ;  but  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  all 
tliis."*i 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  the  Buddhist  representations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  Xirwdna  is  utter  nothingness,  others  apparently  imply 
the  opposite.  "  The  discourses  of  Buddha  are  a  charm  to  cure  the  poison 
of  evil  desire ;  a  succession  of  fruit-bearing  trees  placed  here  and  there 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence ;  a  power  by  which 
every  sorrow  may  be  appeased ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  eternal  city  of 
Xirwina."  "  The  mind  of  the  rahat"  (one  who  has  obtained  assurance 
of  emancipation  and  b  only  waiting  for  it  to  arrive)  "  knows  no  disturb- 
ance, because  it  is  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  Nirw&na.''  "  The  sight  of 
Xirwina  bestows  perfect  happiness."  "  The  rahat  is  emancipated  from 
existence  in  Nirwdna,  as  the  lotus  is  separated  from  the  mud  out  of 
which  it  springs."  "  Fire  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two 
sticks,  though  previously  it  had  no  locality :  it  is  the  same  with  Nirwdna." 
"Nirwdna  is  free  from  danger,  peaceful,  refreshing,  happy.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  broiled  before  a  huge  fire  is  released,  and  goes  quickly 
into  some  open  space,  he  feels  the  most  agreeable  sensation.  All  the 
evils  of  existence  are  that  fire,  and  Nirwdna  is  that  open  space."  These 
passages  indicate  the  cessation  in  Nirwdna  of  all  sufferings,  perhaps  of 
all  present  modes  of  existence,  but  not  the  total  end  of  being.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  but  figurative  expressions.  The  reply  is,  so  are  the 
contrasted  statements  metaphors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sions which  denote  the  survival  of  pure  being  in  Nirwdna  are  closer 
approximations  to  the  intent  of  their  authors  than  those  which  hint  at 
an  unconscious  vacancy.  If  Nirwdna  in  its  original  meaning  was  an 
utter  and  infinite  blank,  then,  ''out  of  that  very  Nothing,"  as  Max 
HUller  says,  "  human  nature  made  a  new  paradise." 

There  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  some  Buddhist  philosophers 
which  may  be  thus  stated.  There  are  ^ve  constituent  elements  of 
sentient  existence.  They  are  called  khandas,  and  are  as  follows: — the 
organixed  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and  consciousness. 
Death  is  the  dissolution  and  entire  destruction  of  these  khandas,  and 
apart  from  them  there  is  no  synthetical  unit,  soul,  or  personality.  Yet 
in  a  certain  sense  death  is  not  the  absolute  annihilation  of  a  human 
existence,  because  it  leaves  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  existence. 
There  is  no  identical  ego  to  survive  and  be  bom  again ;  but  karma — that 
is.  the  sum  of  a  man's  action,  his  entire  merit  and  demerit — produces  at 
his  death  a  new  being,  and  qo  on  in  continued  series  until  Nirwdna  is 
attained.  Thus  the  succession  of  being  is  kept  up  with  transmitted 
reBponsibility,  as  a  flame  is  transferred  from  one  wick  to  another.    It  is 

A  Elementa  of  PhyaiophiloK^y,  Talk's  traiiA.  p.  9. 
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evident  enough,  as  is  justly  claimed  hj  Hardy  and  others,  that  the 
limitation  of  existence  to  the  five  khandas,  excluding  the  idea  of  any 
independent  individuality,  makes  death  annihilation,  and  renders  the 
very  conception  of  a  future  life  for  those  now  living  an  absurdity.  Bat 
we  are  convinced  that  this  view  is  the  speculative  peculiarity  of  a  sect, 
and  by  no  means  the  common  belief  of  the  Buddhist  populace  or  the 
teaching  of  G6tama  himself.  This  appears  at  the  outset  from  the  fact 
that  G6tama  is  represented  as  having  lived  through  millions  of  exist- 
^^  ences,  in  different  states  and  worlds,  with  preserved  identity  and  memory. 
The  history  of  his  concatenated  advance  towards  the  Buddhaship  is  the 
supporting  basis  and  the  saturating  spirit  of  documentary  Buddhism. 
And  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  range  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
repeated  births  and  deaths  of  the  itinumerable  Buddhist  heroes  and 
saints  who,  after  so  many  residences  on  earth,  in  the  hells,  in  the  dewa- 
lokas,  have  at  last  reached  emancipation.  They  recollect  their  adven- 
tures; they  recount  copious  portions  of  their  experience  stretching 
through  many  lives. 

Again:  the  arguments  cited  from  Buddha  seem  aimed  to  prove,  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  self  in  man,  but  that  the  five  khandas  are  not 
the  self, — that  the  real  self  is  something  distinct  from  all  that  is  exposed 
to  misery  and  change,  something  deep,  wondrous,  divine,  infinite.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  a  debate  on  this  subject  between  Buddha  and 
Sachaka  closes  with  these  words : — '*  Thus  was  Sachaka  forced  to  CQnfesB 
that  the  ^ve  khandas  are  impermanent,  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal, 
not  the  self."^  These  terms  appear  to  imply  the  reality  of  a  self,  only 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  apprehensible  elements  of  exis^ 
ence.  Besides,  the  attainment  of  Nirwdna  is  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
laboriously  sought  by  personal  effort.  To  secure  it  is  a  positive  triumph 
quite  distinct  from  the  fated  dissolution  of  the  khandas  in  death.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  man  no  personal  entity,  what  is  it  that  with  so  much  joy 
attains  Nirwdna  ?  The  genuine  Buddhist  notion,  as  seems  most  probable, 
is  that  the  conscious  essence  of  the  rahat,  when  the  exterior  elements  of 
existence  fall  from  around  him,  passes  by  a  transcendent  climax  and 
discrete  leap  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  appreciable  being,  and  b^ 
comes  that  Infinite  which  knows  no  changes  and  is  susceptible  of  no 
definitions.  In  the  Kftrgyur  collection  of  Tibetan  sacred  books,  com- 
prising a  hundred  volumes,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  two  volumes  exclusiVely 
occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Nirw&na.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  title 
of  these  volumes  is  "  Nirw&na,  or  Deliverance  from  Pain."  If  Nirw&na 
be  simply  annihilation,  why  is  it  not  so  stated?  Why  should  recourse  be 
had  to  a  phrase  partially  descriptive  of  one  feature,  instead  of  compre- 
hensively announcing  or  implying  the  whole  case? 
Still  further:  it  deserves  notice  that,  according  to  the  unanimous 
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tkm  of  Buddhist  authors,  if  any  Buddhist  were  offered  the  alterna- 
tire  of  an  existence  as  king  of  a  dewa-loka,  keeping  hia  personality  for 
a  hundred  million  years  in  the  uninterrupted  ei\joyment  of  perfect 
b^piness,  or  of  translation  into  Nirwdna,  he  would  spurn  the  former  as 
defilement,  and  would  with  unutterable  avidity  choose  the  latter.  We 
most  therefore  suppose  that  by  Nirwdna  he  understands,  not  naked 
destruction,  but  some  mysterious  good,  too  vast  for  logical  comprehen- 
lion,  too  obscure  to  Occidental  thought  to  find  expression  in  Occidental 
laoguage.  At  the  moment  when  G6iEima  entered  upon  the  Buddhaship, 
like  a  Teasel  overflowing  with  honey,  his  mind  overflowed  with  the  nectar 
of  oral  instruction,  and  he  uttered  these  stanzas :  — 

**  Through  nmny  different  blrthB 
I  have  run,  Tainly  seeking 
The  architect  of  the  dedre-reMmbling  house. 
Painful  are  repeated  births. 

0  hoiise>bnIlder  I  I  have  seen  thee. 
Again  a  hoose  thou  canst  not  bnild  for  me. 

•  I  have  broken  thy  rafters  and  ridge-pole; 

1  have  arrived  at  the  extinction  of  evil  desire; 
My  mind  is  gone  to  Nirwina.'* 

Hardy,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Buddha's 
philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  transmigrating  individuality  in  man,  but 
that  the  karma  creates  a  new  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
one,  confesses  the  difficulties  of  this  dogma  to  be  so  great  that  "  it  is 
•Imost  universally  repudiated."  M.  Obry  published  at  Paris,  in  1856,  a 
small  volume  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Indian  Nirw4na,  or  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  Soul  after  Death."  His 
cbnclusion,  after  a  careful  and  candid  discussion,  is,  that  Nirw&na  had 
different  meanings  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Aryan  priests,  the  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  Sankhya  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  had  not  to 
•ny  of  them,  excepting  possibly  a  few  atheists,  the  sense  of  strict  anni- 
lulation.  He  thinks  that  Burnouf  and  Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  them- 
ttlres  would  have  accepted  this  view  if  they  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  definite  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  touching  upon  it  in  the  course 
of  their  more  comprehensive  studies. 

What  Spinoza  declares  in  the  following  sentence — "  God  is  one,  sim- 
ple, infinite ;  his  modes  of  being  are  diverse,  complex,  finite" — strongly 
fttembles  what  the  Buddhists  say  of  Nirwdna  and  the  contrasted  vicis- 
iitudes  of  existence,  and  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  their  meaning. 
'Hie  supposition  of  immaterial,  unlimited,  absolutely  unalterable  being 
~~the  scholastic  ens  sine  qualitaU — answers  to  the  descriptions  of  it  much 
ii^ofe  satisfactorily  than  the  idea  of  unqualified  nothingness  does.  "  Nir- 
^^.is  real ;  all  else  is  phenomenal.''  The  Sankhyas,  who  do  not  hold  to 
the  nonentity  nor  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  to  its  eternal  identifi- 
tttion  with  the  Infinite  One,  use  nevertheless  nearly  the  same  phrases  in 
<i«scribing  it  that  the  Buddhists  do.    For  example,  they  say,  **  The  soul 
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is  neither  a  production  nor  productive,  neither  matter  nor  form."**  The 
Vishnu  Purana  says,  **  The  mundane  egg,  containing  the  whole  creation, 
was  surrounded  by  seven  envelops, — ^water,  air,  fire,  ether,  egotism,  intel- 
ligence, and  finally  the  indiscrete  principle."^  Is  not  this  Indiscrete 
Principle  of  the  Brahmans  the  same  as  the  Nirw&na  of  the  Buddhists? 
The  latter  explicitly  claim  that  '*  man  is  capable  of  enlarging  his  £acu1- 
ties  to  infinity." 

N&gas6na  says  to  the  king  of  S&gal,  '*  Neither  does  Nirwdna  exist  pre- 
viously to  its  reception,  nor  is  that  which  was  not,  brought  into  exist- 
ence :  still,  to  the  being  who  attains  it,  there  is  Nirw&na."  According  to 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  similar  to  it,  Nir- 
w^na  seems  to  be  a  simple  menial  perception^  most  difiScult  of  acquirement, 
and,  when  acquired,  assimilating  the  whole  conscious  being  perfectly  to 
itself.  The  Asangkrata-S(itra,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  says,  *'  From 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  those  who  have  seen  Nirw&na,  its  character 
may  be  known  by  those  who  have  not  made  the  same  attainment."  The 
superficial  thinker,  carelessly  scanning  the  recorded  sayings  of  G6tama 
and  his  expositors  in  relation  to  Nirw&na,  is  aware  only  of  a  confused 
mass  of  metaphysical  hieroglyphs  and  poetical  metaphors;  but  the 
Buddhist  sages  avow  that  whoso,  by  concentrated  study  and  training  of 
his  faculties,  pursues  the  inquiry  with  adequate  perseverance,  will  at  last 
elicit  and  behold  the  real  meaning  of  Nirw&na,  the  achieved  insight  and 
revelation  forming  the  widest  horizon  of  rapturous  truth  ever  contem- 
plated by  the  human  mind.  The  memorable  remark  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  *'  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence,"  should  show  the  error  of  those  who  so  ui\ju8ti' 
fiably  affirm  that,  since  Nirw&na  is  said  to  be  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, nor  at  all  describable,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nothing.  A 
like  remark  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  draw  the  same  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  of  the  nothingness  of  Nirwdna  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  locality,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  exclude  con- 
sciousness. Plato,  in  the  TimoBUs,  stigmatizes  as  a  vulgar  error  the 
notion  that  what  is  not  in  any  place  is  a  nonentity.  Many  a  weighty 
philosopher  has  followed  him  in  this  opinion.  The  denial  of  place  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  denial  of  being.  So,  too,  with  consciousness. 
It  b  conceivable  that  there  is  a  being  superior  to  all  the  modes  of  con- 
sciousness now  known  to  us.  We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  define  this,  yet 
it  may  be.  The  profoundest  analysis  shows,  that  consciousness  consists 
of  co-ordinated  changes.^  "Consciousness  is  a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  ways."  Now,  in  contrast  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker,  who  covetA  alternation  because  in  his  cold  climate  action 
is  the  means  of  enjoyment,  the  Hindu,  in  the  languid  East,  where  repose 
is  the  condition  of  ei^joyment,  conceives  the  highest  blessedness  to  con- 


>  Saakhya  Kaiika,  pp.  16-16.  **  Vtohnn  Parana,  p.  19. 

*  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Psychology,  ch.  xxt. 
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nst  in  exemption  from  every  disturbance,  in  an  unrufiAed  unity  exclud* 
ing  all  changes.  Therefore,  while  in  some  of  its  forms  his  dream  of  Nir- 
wioa  admits  not  consciousness,  still,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  homo- 
geneoQs  state  of  being,  which  he,  in  his  metaphysical  and  theosophic 
soaringB,  apprehends  as  the  grandest  and  most  ecstatic  of  all. 

The  etymological  force  of  the  word  Nirwdna  is  extinction,  as  when  the 
eon  has  set,  a  fire  has  burned  out,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished.  The  fair 
lam  of  interpretation  do  not  compel  us,  in  cases  like  this,  to  receive  the 
merest  literal  significance  of  a  word  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  a 
popular  doctrine  holds  in  the  minds  of  its  believers.  There  is  almost 
always  looseness,  vagueness,  metaphor,  accommodation.  But  take  the 
term  before  us  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  mark  the  result.  When  a  fire  is 
extiogoished,  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  flame  has  disappeared,  the 
sobstance  of  the  flame,  whatever  it  was,  has  not  ceased  to  be,  has  not 
been  actually  annihilated.  It  has  only  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  visible 
form  in  which  it  existed  before;  but  it  still  survives  under  altered  condi- 
tions. Now,  to  compare  the  putting  out  of  a  lamp  to  the  death  of  a  man, 
extinction  is  not  actual  destruction,  but  a  transition  of  the  flame  into 
another  state  of  being.  That  other  state,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  is 
NirwAna. 

There  is  a  final  consideration,  possibly  of  some  worth  in  dealing  with 
this  obscure  tl^eme.  We  will  approach  it  through  a  preliminary  query 
And  quotation.  That  nothing  can  extend  beyond  its  limits  is  an  identical 
proposition.  How  vast,  then,  must  be  the  soul  of  man  in  form  or  in 
pofrer! 

''If  loiils  be  mibstancas  corporeal, 
Be  they  aa  big  Just  as  the  body  Is  f 
Or  ahoot  thej  out  to  the  height  ethereal? 
Doth  it  not  aeem  the  impreesion  of  a  seal 
Gan  bo  DO  larger  than  the  wax  f 
The  soul  with  that  vast  latitude  must  more 

Which  measures  the  objects  that  it  doth  descry.  * 

80  must  it  be  npstretch'd  unto  the  sky 
And  mb  against  the  stars.** 

CoQsin  asserts  that  man  is  conscious  of  infinity,  that  **  the  unconditional, 
the  absolute,  the  infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  dif- 
ference, plurality,  and  relation."  Now,  does  not  the  consciousness  of  in- 
finity imply  the  infinity  of  consciousness  ?  If  not,  we  are  compelled  into 
the  contradiction  that  a  certain  entity  or  force  reaches  outside  of  its 
outermost  boundary.  The  Buddhist  ideal  is  not  self-annihilation,  but 
•df-oniversalization.  It  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  drop  into  the  sea,  but 
the  dilatation  of  a  drop  to  the  sea.  Each  drop  swells  to  the  whole  ocean, 
cich  sotd  becomes  the  Boundless  One,  each  rahat  is  identified  with  the 
totil  Kirwina.  The  rivers  of  emancipated  men  neither  disembogue  into 
the  ooean  of  spirit  nor  evaporate  into  the  abyss  of  nonentity,  but  are 
blended  with  infinitude  as  an  ontological  integer.  Nirwdna  is  unexposed 
sod  illimitable  space.  Buddhism  is  perfect  disinterestedness,  absolute 
Klfeorrender.    It  is  the  gospel  of  everlasting  emancipation  for  all.    It 
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cannot  be  that  a  deliberate  suicide  of  soul  is  the  ideal  holding  the  deep- 
est desire  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  Nirw4na  is  not  negation, 
but  a  pure  positive  without  alternation  or  foil. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  contemplating  the  sao- 
cessive  states  through  which  the  dying  (>6tama  passed.  Kax  MuUer  de- 
scribes them,  after  the  Buddhist  documents,  thus ; — '*  He  enters  into  the 
first  stage  of  meditation  when  he  feels  ft'eedom  from  sin,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  has  no  desire  except  that  of 
Nirvana.  But  he  still  feels  pleasure;  he  even  uses  his  reasoning  and 
discriminating  powers.  The  use  of  these  powers  ceases  in  the  second 
stage  of  meditation,  when  nothing  remains  but  a  desire  after  Nirvftna,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  from  his  intellectual  perfection. 
That  satisfaction,  also,  is  extinguished  in  the  third  stage.  Indifference 
succeeds ;  yet  there  is  still  self-consciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  pleasure.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants  are  destroyed ; 
memory  fades  away,  all  pleasure  and  pain  are  gone,  and  the  doors  of 
Nirvftna  now  open  before  him.  We  must  soar  still  higher,  and,  though 
we  may  feel  giddy  and  disgusted,^  we  must  sit  out  the  tragedy  till  the 
curtain  falls.  After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the  Buddha 
(and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Buddha)  enters  first  into  the  infinity  of 
space,  then  into  the  infinity  of  intelligence,  and  thence  he  passes  into 
the  third  region,  the  realm  of  nothing.  But  even  here  there  is  no  rest. 
There  is  still  something  left, — the  idea  of  the  nothing  in  which  he  re- 
joices. That  also  must  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a  nothing  left,  and 
where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing,  or  what  is  not 
nothing."*^  Analyze  away  all  particulars  until  you  reach  an  uncolored 
boundlessness  of  pure  immateriality,  free  from  every  predicament ;  and 
that  is  Nirw^na.  This  is  one  possible  way  of  conceiving  the  fate  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  speculative  mind  must  conceive  it  in  every  possible  way. 
However  closely  the  result  resembles  the  vulgar  notion  of  annihilation, 
the  difference  in  method  of  approach  and  the  difference  to  the  contem- 
plator's  feeling  are  immense.  The  Buddhist  apprehends  Nirwitna  as  in- 
finitude in  absolute  and  eternal  equilibrium :  the  atheist  finds  Nirwlbia 
in  a  coffin.    That  is  thought  of  with  rapture,  this,  with  horror. 

It  should  be  noticed,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Hindus  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  the  gross  physical  details  of 
their  so  highly-colored  and  extravagant  mythology.  One  of  their  sacred 
books  says,  ''Pleasure  and  pain  are  states  of  the  mind.  Heaven  is  that 
which  delights  the  mind,  hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain.  Hence  vice  is 
called  hell,  and  virtue  is  called  heaven."  Another  author  says,  **  The 
fire  of  the  angry  mind  produces  the  fire  of  hell,  and  consumes  its  pos- 
sessor.   A  wicked  person  causes  his  evil  deeds  to  impinge  upon  himself, 

<*  Not  disgiut,  but  wonder  and  awe,  IkthomkM  inteUectoal  amotion,  tl  lo  opanDcted  a  ph» 
nomeoon  of  onr  mtraonloaf  hnman  nature. 
«  Boddhlfm  and  Bnddhirt  PUgrlma,  p.  10. 
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and  that  Ib  hell."  The  various  sects  of  mystics,  allied  in  faith  and  feeling 
to  the  Sufis,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  the  East,  agree  in  a  deep  meta- 
phorical explanation  of  the  vulgar  notions  pertaining  to  Deity,  judgment^ 
heaven,  and  hell. 

In  oonclusion,  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  whole  field  of  inquiry 
is  the  contrast  of  the  Eastern  horror  of  individuality  and  longing  for 
ihwrption  with  the  Western  clinging  to  personality  and  abhorrence  of 
diflsolution.^  The  true  Orientalist,  whether  Brahman,  Buddhist,  or  Sufi,  is 
in  loTc  with  death.  Through  this  gate  he  expects  to  quit  his  frail  and 
{ntkble  consciousness,  losing  himself,  with  all  evil,  to  be  bom  anew  and 
find  himself,  with  all  good,  in  God.  All  sense,  passion,  care,  and  grief 
ihall  cease  with  deliverance  from  the  spectral  semblances  of  this  false 
life.  All  pure  contemplation,  perfect  repose,  unsullied  and  unrippled 
joy  shall  begin  with  entrance  upon  the  true  life  beyond.  Thus  thinking, 
he  feeli  that  death  is  the  avenue  to  infinite  expansion,  freedom,  peace, 
hliai;  and  he  longs  for  it  with  an  intensity  not  dreamed  of  by  more 
frigid  natures.  He  often  compares  himself,  in  this  world  aspiring  towardB 
another,  to  an  enamored  moth  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  he  exclaimB^ 
with  a  aigh  and  a  thrill, — 

**  HigliMt  nature  wills  the  capture ;  *  Light  to  light  !*  the  instinct  cries ; 
And  in  agonizing  rapture  Iklls  the  moth,  and  braTely  dies. 
Think  not  what  thou  art,  Believer ;  think  but  what  thou  majst  become 
fbr  the  World  Is  thy  deceiver,  and  the  Light  thy  only  home.*** 

The  Western  mind  approaches  the  subject  of  death  negatively,  strip- 
ping off  the  attributes  of  finite  being ;  the  Eastern  mind,  positively, 
putting  on  the  attributes  of  infinite  being.  Negative  acts,  denying 
function,  are  antipathetic,  and  lower  the  sense  of  life;  positive  acts, 
affinning  function,  are  sympathetic,  and  raise  the  sense  of  life.  There- 
fore the  end  to  which  those  look,  annihilation,  is  dreaded ;  that  to  which 
these  look,  Nirwana,  is  desired.  To  become  nothing,  is  measureless 
horror;  to  become  all,  is  boundless  ecstasy. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PERSIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Tn  name  of  Zoroaster  is  connected,  either  as  author  or  as  reviser, 
^th  that  remarkable  system  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  constituted  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  and  which  yet  finds  adherents  in  the 
Ohebers  of  Persia  and  the  Parsees  of  India.  Pliny,  following  the  affirm- 
ation of  Aristotle,  asserts  that  he  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
^to.  Moyle,  Oibbon,  Volney,  Rhode,  concur  in  throwing  him  back 
into  this  vast  antiquity.  Foucher,  Holty,  Heeren,  Tychsen,  Guizot,  assign 


*Bvioa^  Le  Bhjgivala  PBiBa»  tooM  i.  Um  liL  ch.  28 :  Aoquldtlon  de  la  DOImiioe^  eh.  SL 
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his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Hyde, 
.  Prideaux,  Du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Klaproth,  and  others,  bring  him 
down  to  about  a  himdred  and  fifty  years  later.  Meanwhile,  several  weighty 
names  press  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  three  2^ro- 
asters,  living  at  separate  epochs.  So  the  learned  men  differ,  and  the 
genuine  date  in  question  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  decided.  It  is  com- 
paratively certain  that,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  attributed  to  hun, 
he  must  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
The  probabilities  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  lived  four  or  ^ve  cen- 
turies earlier  than  that,  even, — "  in  the  pre-historic  time/'  as  Spiegel  says. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  era  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  discovering  the  era  when  the  religion  commonly  traced  to  him 
was  in  full  prevalence  as  the  established  faith  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  latter  may  be  conclusively  fixed  without  clearing  up  the  former. 
And  it  is  known,  without  disputation,  that  that  religion — ^whether  it  was 
primarily  Persian,  Mediai),  Assyrian,  or  Chaldean — ^was  flourishing  at 
Babylon  in  the  maturity  of  its  power  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians 
by  Br.  Hyde,  published  in  1700,  must  be  followed  with  much  caution  and 
be  taken  with  many  qualifications.  The  author  was  biassed  by  unsound 
theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  theology  to  the  Persian,  and  was, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient  documents  after- 
wards brought  to  light.  His  work,  therefore,  though  learned  and  valu- 
able, considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  vitiated  by  numerous 
mistakes  and  defects.  In  1762,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  returning  to  France 
from  protracted  journeying  and  abode  in  the  East,  brought  home,  among 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  manuscripts  purporting  to  be  parts  of  the  old 
Persian  Bible  composed  or  collected  by  Zoroaster.  It  was  written  in  a 
language  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars,— one  of  the  primitive 
dialects  of  Persia.  This  work,  of  which  he  soon  published  a  French 
version  at  Paris  was  entitled  by  him  the  "  Zend-Avesta.'*  It  confirmed 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and,  by  its 
allusions,  statements,  and  implications,  threw  great  additional  light  upon 
the  subject. 

A  furious  controversy,  stimulated  by  personal  rivalries  and  national 
jealousy,  immediately  arose.  Du  Perron  was  denounced  as  an  impostor 
or  an  ignoramus,  and  his  publicatfon  stigmatized  as  a  wretched  forgery 
of  his  own,  or  a  gross  imposition  palmed  upon  him  by  some  lying  pundit. 
Sir  William  Jones  and  John  Richardson,  both  distinguished  English 
()rientalists,  and  Meiners  in  Germany,  were  the  chief  impugners  of  the 
document  in  hand.  Richardson  obstinately  went  beyond  his  data,  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  retract ;  but  Sir  William,  upon  an  increase 
of  information,  changed  his  views,  and  regretted  his  first  inconsiderate  zeal 
and  somewhat  mistaken  championship.  The  ablest  defender  of  Du  Perron 
was  Eleuker,  who  translated  the  whole  work  from  French  into  German, 
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adding  many  corrections,  new  arguments,  and  researches  of  great  ability. 
His  work  was  printed  at  Riga,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  from  1777  to 
1783.  The  progress  and  results  of  the  whole  discussion  are  well  enough 
indicated  in  the  various  papers  which  the  subject  drew  forth  in  the 
Tolumes  of  the  ''  Asiatic  Researches"  and  the  numbers  of  the  **  Asiatic 
Journal."  The  conclusion  was  that,  while  Du  Perron  had  indeed 
betrayed  partial  ignorance  and  crudity,  and  had  committed  some  glaring 
errors,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  that  his  asserted  dis- 
corery  was  in  every  essential  what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of 
litany;  a  collection  of  prayers  and  of  sacred  dialogues  held  between 
Ormozd  and  Zoroaster,  from  which  the  Persian  system  of  theology  may 
be  inferred  and  constructed  with  some  approach  to  completeness. 

The  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  '*  Zend-Avesta"  were  effect- 
nally  silenced  when,  some  thirty  years  later,  Profbssor  Rask,  a  well- 
known  Danish  linguist,  during  his  inquiries  in  the  East,  found  other 
copies  of  it,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  information  and  proofs  as  could 
not  be  suspected.  He,  discovering  the  close  affinities  of  the  Zend  with 
Sanscrit,  led  the  way  to  the  most  brilliant  triutnph  yet  achieved  by  com- 
parative philology.  Portions  of  the  work  in  the  original  character  were 
published  in  1829,  under  the  supervision  of  Burnouf  at  Paris  and  of 
Obhausen  at  Hamburg.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  in  these  specimens,  once  so  freely  mooted,  has  been  discussed, 
and  definitively  settled  in  the  affirmative,  by  several  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bopp,  whose  "  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit,  2^nd,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and  German 
Languages"  is  an  astonishing  monument  of  erudition  and  toil.  It  is  the 
conyiction  of  Major  Rawlinson  that  the  Zoroastrian  books  of  the  Parsees 
were  imported  to  Bombay  from  Persia  in  their  present  state  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  but  that  they  were  written  at  least  twelve 
centuries  earlier.^ 

But  the  two  scholars  whose  opinions  upon  any  subject  within  this 
department  of  learning  are  now  the  most  authoritative  are  Professor 
Spiegel  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor  Westergaard  of  CJopenhagen.  Their 
inTestigations,  still  in  progress,  made  with  all  the  aids  furnished  by  their 
predecessors,  and  also  with  the  advantage  of  newly-discovered  materials 
and  processes,  are  of  course  to  be  relied  on  in  preference  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  some  respects  necessarily  cruder,  researches.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  Zoroastrian  Scriptures — namely,  the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the 
Vendidad,  the  Yashts,  the  Nyaish,  the  Afrigans,  the  Gahs,  the  Sirozah, 
and  a  few  other  fragments^ — were  composed  in  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect, 
which  may — as  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  suggests  in  his  very  lucid  and 
•We  article  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society — 
most  fitly  be  called  the  Avestan  dialect.  (No  other  book  in  this  dialect, 
wc  believe,  is  known  to  be  in  existence  now.)     It  is  difficult  to  say  when 


1  WUfon,  Pani  Religion  Unfolded,  p.  406. 
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these  documents  were  written ;  but  in  yiew  of  all  the  relevant  inforou^ 
tion  now  possessed,  including  that  drawn  from  the  deciphered  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  most  probable  date  is  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Professor  R.  Roth  of  Tubingen — ^whose  authority  herein  as  an 
original  investigator  is  perhaps  hardly  second  to  any  other  man's-Hsays 
the  books  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  were  written  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rise  of  the  Acheemenian  dynasty.  He  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
substantial  contents  of  the  2iend-A vesta  are  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Christian  era.'  Professor  MUller  of  Oxford  also  holds  the  same 
opinion.'  And  even  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  literary  record  a  few 
centuries  later,  as  Spiegel  does,  freely  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  then  first  committed  to  manuscript.  In  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Alexander  of  Macedon  overran  the  Persian  empire. 
With  the  new  rule  new  influences  prevailed,  and  the  old  national  iaith 
and  ritual  fell  into  decay  and  neglect.  £arly  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ardeshir  overthrew  the  Parthian  dominion  in  Persia  and 
established  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  surviving  Magi  and  the  old  piety  of  the  people,  to 
reinaugurate  the  ancient  religion.  A  fresh  zeal  of  loyalty  broke  out, 
and  all  the  prestige  and  vigor  of  the  long-suppressed  worship  were 
restored.  The  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  were  now  sought  for,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  the  memories  of  the  priests.  It  would  seem  that  only 
remnants  were  found.  The  collection,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  Avestan 
dialect,  which  had  grown  partially  oblolete  and  unintelligible.  The 
authorities  accordingly  had  a  translation  of  it  made  in  the  speech  of 
the  time,  Pehlevt.  This  translation — most  of  which  has  reached  us 
written  in  with  the  original,  sentence  after  sentence — forms  the  real  Zend 
language,  often  confounded  by  the  literary  public  with  Avestan.  The 
translation  of  the  Avestan  books,  probably  made  under  these  circum* 
stances  as  early  as  a.d.  350,  is  called  the  Huzvdresch.  In  regard  to  some 
of  these  particulars  there  are  questions  still  under  investigation,  but 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here.  For  example,  Spiegel 
thinks  the  Zend  identical  with  the  Pehlev!  of  the  fourth  century; 
Westergaard  believes  it  entirely  distinct  from  Pehlev!,  and  in  truth  only 
a  disguised  mode  of  writing  Parsee,  the  oldest  form  of  the  modem  Per- 
sian language. 

The  source  from  which  the  fullest  and  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  as  it  is  now  held  by  the  Parsees,  is  drawn,  is  the  Desatir 
and  the  Bundehesh.  The  former  work  is  the  unique  vestige  of  an  extinct 
dialect  called  the  Mahabadian,  accompanied  by  a  Persian  translation  and 
commentary.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  century  when  the  Hahar 


I  Ueber  die  HeUigen  Schrifken  der  Arier.  Jahrbttcher  fOr  DentBche  Theologie,  1857,  twnd  IL  ■. 
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Indian  text  was  written ;  bat  the  translation  into  Persian  was,  most,  pro- 
bably, made  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era/  Spiegel,  in 
1817,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Desatir ;  but 
he  fifes  no  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
based  on  an j  other  arguments  than  those  which,  advanced  by  De  Sacy, 
were  refuted  by  Von  Hammer.  The  Bundehesh  is  in  the  Pehlevt  or  Zend 
langoage,  and  was  written,  it  is  thought,  about  the  seventh  century,  but 
wti  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  a  more  ancient  work.'  The  book  entitled 
^'Berelfltions  of  Ardai-Viraf"  exists  in  Pehlevl  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Troyer,*  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  Avestan  tongue,  though  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
giresa  detailed  narrative  of  the  scenery  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  seen  by 
Ardai-Viraf  during  a  visit  of  a  week  which  his  soul — leaving  his  body 
for  thtt  length  of  time— paid  to  those  regions.  Many  later  and  enlarged 
Toaons  of  this  have  appeared.  One  of  them,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
eentury,  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  A.  Pope  and  published  in 
1816.  Sanscrit  translations  of  several  of  the  before-named  writings  are 
abo  in  existence.  And  several  other  comparatively  recent  works,  scarcely 
needing  mention  here,  although  considered  as  somewhat  authoritative 
by  the  modem  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  to  be  found  in  Guzeratee,  the 
preaent  dialect  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  A  full  exposition  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  with  satisCaictory  proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  documentary 
genoineness,  is  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes  to  the 
DabistAn.  This  curious  and  entertaining  work,  a  fund  of  strange  and 
Tahiable  lore,  is  an  historico-critical  view  of  the  principal  re^gions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  Oriental  sects,  schools,  and  manners.  It  was 
eomposed  in  Persian,  apparently  by  Mohsan  Fani,  about  the  year  1645. 
An  English  translation,  with  elaborate  explanatory  matter,  by  David 
Sbes  and  Anthony  Troyer,  was  published  at  London  and  at  Paris  in 
1843.' 

In  these  records  there  are  obscurities,  incongruities,  and  chasms,  as 
might  naturally  be  anticipated,  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  what  they 
woold  pass  for.  These  faults  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways. 
First,  hi  a  rude  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  incompleteness  of  theory, 
incooaistent  conceptions  in  different  parts  of  a  system,  are  not  unusual, 
bat  are  rather  to  be  expected,  and  are  slow  to  become  troublesome  to  its 
•dherents.  Secondly,  distinct  contemporary  thinkers  or  ^ects  may  give 
expression  to  their  various  views  in  literary  productions  of  the  same  date 
and  possessing  a  balanced  authority.  Or,  thirdly,  the  heterogeneous 
conceptions  in  some  particulars  met  with  in  these  scriptures  may  be  a 
resnh  of  the  iact  that  the  collection  contains  writings  of  distinct  ages, 


TOB  Hmumt,  1b  Hddelberger  JahrbUcher  der  Utnmtiir,  1823.  — •  Id.  i»  Journal  Aaltttiqai^ 
JmOkt,  Uas.    DAMstAn,  PreUminary  Dlaoonne,  pp.  xlx.-lrr. 
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when  the  same  problems  had  been  differently  approached  and  had  given 
birth  to  opposing  or  divergent  speculations.  The  later  works  of  course 
cannot  have  the  authority  of  the  earlier  in  deciding  questions  of  ancient 
belief:  they  are  to  be  taken  rather  as  commentaries,  interpreting  and 
carrying  out  in  detail  many  points  that  lie  only  in  obscure  hints  and 
allusions  in  the  primary  documents.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in 
the  generic  germs  of  doctrine  and  custom,  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
substance,  in  rhetorical  imagery,  in  practical  morals,  the  statements  of 
all  these  books  are  alike :  they  only  vary  in  subordinate  matters  and  in 
degrees  of  fulness. 

The  charge  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  the  materials  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  Parsee  Scriptures — the  Desatir  and  the  Bundehesh — ^were 
drawn  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan  sources.  No  evidence  of  value 
for  sustaining  such  assertions  has  been  adduced.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, scarcely  any  motive  for  such  an  imposition  appears.  In  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  reverse  supposition  is  rather  to  be  credited.  In 
the  first  pla!be,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  general 
Zoroastrian  system  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  classic  authors — to  say  nothing  of  the  known  antiquity  of 
the  language  in  which  the  system  is  preserved — is  demonstrative  on  this 
point.  Secondly,  the  striking  agreement — in  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines,  pervading  spirit,  and  ritual  forms — ^between  the  accounts  in 
the  classics  and  those  in  the  Avestan  books,  and  of  both  these  with  the 
later  writings  and  traditional  practice  of  the  Parsees,  furnishes  powerful 
presumption  that  the  religion  was  a  connected  development,  possessing 
the  same  essential  features  from  the  time  of  its  national  establishment 
Thirdly,  we  have  unquestionable  proofe  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and 
adapted  a  great  deal  from  the  Persian  theology,  but  no  proof  that  the 
Persians  took  any  thing  from  the  Jewish  theology.  This  is  abundantly 
confessed  by  such  scholars  as  Gcsenius,  Rosenmliller,  Stuart,  LUcke,  De 
Wette,  Neander ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject.  But  the  Jewish  theology  being  thus  impreg- 
nated with  germs  from  the  Persian  faith,  and  being  in  a  sense  the  historic 
mother  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  in  seeking  the 
origin  of  dogmas  common  to  Parsees  and  Christians,  to  trace  them 
through  the  Pharisees  to  Zoroaster,  than  to  imagine  them  suddenly 
foisted  upon  the  former  by  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  a  late 
period.  Fourthly,  it  is  notorious  that  Mohammed,  in  forming  his  re- 
ligion, made  wholesale  draughts  upon  previously  existing  faiths,  that 
their  adherents  might  more  readily  accept  his  teachings,  finding  them 
largely  in  unison  with  their  own.  It  is  altogether  more  likely,  aside  from 
historic  evidence  which  we  possess,  that  he  drew  from  the  tenets  and 
imagery  of  the  Ghebers,  than  that  they,  when  subdued  by  his  armies  and 
persecuted  by  his  rule  from  their  native  land,  introduced  new  dootrineB 
from  the  Koran  into  the  ancestral  creed  which  they  bo  revered  thai 
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neither  exile  nor  death  could  make  them  abjure  it.  For,  driven  by 
tliose  fierce  proselytes,  the  victorious  Arabs,  to  the  mountains  of  Kirman 
and  to  the  Indian  coast,  they  clung  with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  their 
religioD,  still  scrupulously  practising  its  rites,  proudly  mindful  of  the 
time  when  every  village,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  its  splendid  fire-temple, — 

**  And  Iran  like  a  innflower  torn'd 
Where'er  the  eye  of  Mithra  biim*d.*' 

.  We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  important  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  ideas  have  been  interpolated  into  the  old  Zoroastrian 
religion.  The  influence  has  been  in  the  other  direction.  Belying  then, 
thoagh  with  caution,  on  what  Dr.  Edward  Roth  says,  that  *'the  certainty 
of  oar  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  doctrines 
of  the  Persians  is  now  beyond  all  question,"  we  will  try  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  its  doctrine  of  a 
future  life. 

In  the  deep  background  of  the  Magian  theology  looms,  in  mysterious 
obacority,  the  belief  in  an  infinite  First  Principle,  Zeruana  Akerana.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  scholars  who  have  investigated  it,  the  meaning 
d this  term  is  "Time  without  Bounds,"  or  absolute  duration.  But  Bohlen 
nyB  it  signifies  the  "  Uncreated  Whole ;"  and  Schlegel  thinks  it  denotes 
the  '*  Indivisible  One."  The  conception  seems  to  have  been  to  the  people 
mostly  an  unapplied  abstraction,  too  vast  and  remote  to  become  pro- 
minent in  their  speculation  or  influential  in  their  faith.  Spiegel,  indeed, 
thinks  the  conception  was  derived  from  Babylon,  and  added  to  the 
ifstem  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  doctrines.  The  beginning  of 
▼ital  theology,  the  source  of  actual  ethics  to  the  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the 
idet  of  the  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  first  ema- 
nations of  Zeruana,  who  divide  between  them  in  unresting  strife  the 
empire  of  the  universe.  ITie  former  is  the  Principle  of  Good, — the  per- 
fection of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  light,  the  source  of  all  reflected 
excellence.  The  latter  is  the  Principle  of  Evil, — the  contriver  of  misery 
and  death,  the  king  of  darkness,  the  instigator  of  all  wrong.  With 
niblime  beauty  the  ancient  Persian  said,  **  Light  is  the  body  of  Ormuzd ; 
DirknesB  is  the  body  of  Ahriman."  There  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  the  Persian  theology  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  an  essential  and 
eternal  dualism,  or  was  based  on  the  conception  of  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary battle;  in  other  words,  whether  Ahriman  was  originally  and 
necesBarily  evil,  or  fell  from  a  divine  estate.  In  the  fragmentary  docu- 
Bipnts  which  have  reached  us,  the  whole  subject  lies  in  confusion.  '  It  is 
cctroely  possible  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
^taught  that  Ahriman  was  at  first  good, — an  angel  of  light  who,  through 
«nT)r  of  his  great  compeer,  sank  from  his  primal  jiurity,  darkened  into 
hatred,  and  became  the  rancorous  enemy  of  truth  nnd  love.  At  other 
tnnei  he  appears  to  be  considered  as  the  pure  primordial  essence  of  evil. 
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Tho  variom  views  may  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  or  in  different 
schools.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the  real 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahriman  was  moral  and  free,  not  physical  and  fatal. 
The  whole  hasis  of  the  universe  was  good ;  evil  was  an  after-perversion, 
%  foreign  interpolation,  a  battling  mixture.  First,  the  perfect  Zeruana 
was  once  all  in  all :  Ahriman,  as  well  as  Ormuzd,  proceeded  from  him ; 
and  the  inference  that  he  was  pure  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of 
his  origin.  Secondly,  so  far  as  the  account  of  Satan  given  in  the  book 
of  Job — perhaps  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Persian  notion  in  Jewish 
literature — warrants  any  inference  or  supposition  at  all,  it  would  lead  to 
the  image  of  one  who  was  originally  a  prince  in  heaven,  and  who  must 
have  fallen  thence  to  become  the  builder  and  potentate  of  hell.  Thirdly, 
that  matter  is  not  an  essential  core  of  evil,  the  utter  antagonist  of  spiriti 
and  that  Ahriman  is  not  evil  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  will  appear  from 
the  two  conceptions  lying  at  the  base  and  crown  of  the  Persian  system  i 
•^-^hat  the  creation,  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Ormuzd,  was  per- 
fectly good ;  and  that  finally  the  purified  material  world  shall  exist  again 
unstained  by  a  breath  of  evil,  Ahriman  himself  becoming  like  Ormusd. 
He  is  not,  then,  aboriginal  and  indestructible  evil  in  substance.  The 
conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  him  is  the  temporary  ethical  struggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  not  the  internecine  ontological  war  of  spirit  and 
matter.  Biith  says,  '*  Ahriman  was  originally  good :  his  &11  was  a  deter- 
mination of  his  will,  not  an  inherent  necessity  of  his  nature."*  What- 
ever other  conceptions  may  be  found,  whatever  inconsistencies  or  con- 
tradictions to  this  may  appear,  still,  we  believe  the  genuine  2k>roastriaa 
view  was  such  as  we  have  now  stated.  The  opposite  doctrine  arose  from 
the  more  abstruse  lucubrations  of  a  more  modem  time,  and  is  Mani- 
chaean,  not  Zoroastrian. 

Ormuzd  created  a  resplendent  and  happy  world.  Aiiriman  instantly 
made  deformity,  impurity,  and  gloom,  in  opposition  to  it.  All  beauty, 
virtue,  harmony,  truth,  blessedness,  were  the  work  of  the  former.  All 
ugliness,  vice,  discord,  falsehood,  wretchedness,  belonged  to  the  latter. 
They  grappled  and  mixed  in  a  million  hostile  shapes.  This  universal 
battle  is  the  ground  of  ethics,  the  clarion-call  to  marshal  out  the  hostile 
hosts  of  good  and  ill ;  and  all  other  war  is  but  a  result  and  a  symbol  of 
it.  The  strife  thus  indicated  between  a  Deity  and  a  Devil,  both  subor- 
dinate to  the  unmoved  Eternal,  was  the  Persian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil, — their  answer  to  the  staggering  question,  why  pleasure  and  pain, 
benevolence  and  malignity,  are  so  oonflictingly  mingled  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  long  struggle  that  ensued,  Ormuzd 
created  multitudes  of  co-operant  angels  to  assail  his  foe,  stocking  the 
clean  empire  of  Light  with  celestial  allies  of  his  holy  banner,  who  hang 
from  heaven  in  great  numbers,  ready  at  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
to  hie  to  his  aid  and  work  him  a  thousandfold  good.    Ahriman,  like- 
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wise,  created  an  equal  number  of  assistant  demons,  peopling  the  filthy 
domain  of  Darkness  with  counterbalancing  8wa:i:ms  of  infernal  followers 
of  his  pirate  flag,  who  lurk  at  the  summit  of  heli,  watching  to  snatch 
ereiy  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation  of  sin  and  ruin.  There  are  such 
ho^of  these  invisible  antagonists  sown  abroad,  and  incessantly  active, 
tliat  e?ery  star  is  crowded  and  all  space  teems  with  them.  Each  man  haa 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  a  ferver  and  a  dev,  who  are  endeavoring  in  every 
manner  to  acquire  control  over  his  conduct  and  possession  of  his  soul. 

The  Persians  curiously  personified  the  source  of  organic  life  in  the 
worid  under  the  emblem  of  a  primeval  bull.      In  this  symbolic  beast 
were  packed  the  seeds  and  germs  of  all  the  creatures  afterwards  to 
people  the  earth.    Ahriman,  to  ruin  the  creation  of  which  this  animal 
was  the  life-medium,  sought  to  kill  him.     He  set  upon  him  two  of  his 
ders,  who  are  called  "  adepts  of  death.''    They  stung  him  in  the  breast, 
and  plagued  him  until  he  died  of  rage;     But,  as  he  was  dying,  from  his 
right  Mhoulder  sprang  the  androgynal  Kaiomorts,  who  was  the  stock-root 
of  humanity.     His  body  was  made  from  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  to 
which  Ormuzd  added  an  immortal  soul,  and  bathed  him  with  an  elixir 
which  rendered  him  fair  and  glittering  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  would 
have  preserved  him  so  perennially  had  it  not  been  for  the  assaults  of  the 
Evil  One.'    Ahriman,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  determined  to  slay  him,  and 
at  last  accomplished  his  object ;  but,  as  Kaiomorts  fell,  from  his  seed, 
through  the  power  of  Ormuzd,  originated  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  male 
and  female,  the  first  human  pair,  from'whom  all  our  race  have  descended. 
They  would  never  have  died,'*  but  Ahrimany  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 
eedaced  them,  and  they  sinned  and  fell.    This  account  is  partly  drawn 
from  that  later  treatise,  the  Bundehesh,  whose  mythological  cosmogony 
reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  Ymer.     But  we  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 
reliable  as  a  representation  of   the  Zoroastrian  faith  jn   its  essential 
doctrines;  for  the  earlier  documents,  the  Yasna,  the  Yeshts,  and  the 
Vendidad,  contain  the  same  things  in  obscure  and  undeveloped  ex- 
pressions.   They,  too,  make  repeated  mention  of  the  mysterious  bull, 
and  of  Kaiomorts."    They  invariably  represent  death  as  resulting  from 
the  hostility  of  Ahriman.    The  earliest  Avestan  account  of  the  earthly 
condition  of  men  describes  them  as  living  in  a  garden  which  Yima  or 
Jemschid  had  enclosed  at  the  command  of  Ormuzd.''    During  the  golden 
age  of  his  reign  they  were  free  from  heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  death. 
"In  the  garden  which  Yima  made  they  led  a  most  beautiful  life,  and 
they  bore  none  of  the  marks  which  Ahriman  has  since  made  upon  men.'' 
Bot  Ahrinoan's  envy  and  hatred  knew  no  rest  until  he  and  his  devs  had, 
by  their  wiles,  broken  into  this  paradise,  betrayed  Yima  and  his  people 
into  falsehood,  and  so,  by  introducing  corruption  into  their  hearts,  put 


*  Kknkar,  Zend-Avesta,  band  i.  anhang  1,  ■.  i268.  »>  Ibid,  band  L  a.  27.  »  Yasna,  S4th  Ha. 
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an  end  to  their  glorious  earthly  immortality.  This  view  is  set  forth  in 
the  opening  fargards  of  the  Vendidad ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  an  elaborate  contribution  upon  the  **01d  Iranian  Mythologjr"  by 
Professor  Westergaard."  Death,  like  all  other  evils,  was  an  after-effect, 
thrust  into  the  purely  good  creation  of  Ormuzd  by  the  cunning  malice 
of  Ahriman.  The  Vendidad,  at  its  commencement,  recounts  the  various 
products  of  Ormuzd's  beneficent  power,  and  adds,  after  each  particular, 
**  Thereupon  Ahriman,  who  is  full  of  death,  made  an  opposition  to  the 


same." 


According  to  the  Zoroastrian  modes  of  thought,  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  man  had  Ahriman  not  existed  or  not  interfered?  Plainly, 
mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever  in  innocence  and  joy.  They  would 
have  been  blessed  with  all  placid  deUghts,  exempt  from  hate,  sickness, 
pain,  and  every  other  ill ;  and, 'when  the  earth  was  full  of  them,  Ormuzd 
would  have  taken  his  sinless  subjects  to  his  own  realm  of  light  on  high. 
But  when  they  forsook  the  true  service  of  Ormuzd,  fidling  mto  deceit 
and  defilement,  they  became  subjects  of  Ahriman;  and  he  would  in- 
flict on  them,  as  the  creatures  of  his  hated  rival,  all  the  calamities  in 
his  power,  dissolve  the  masterly  workmanship  of  their  bodies  in  death, 
and  then  take  their  souls  as  prisoners  into  his  own  dark  abode.  ''  Had 
Meschia  continued  to  bring  meet  praises,  it  would  have  happened  that 
when  the  time  of  man,  created  pure,  had  come,  his  soul,  created  pure 
and  immortal,  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  bliss."^* 
"  Heaven  was  destined  for  man  u^n  condition  that  he  was  humble  of 
heart,  obedient  to  the  law,  and  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  But 
'*  by  believing  the  lies  of  Ahriman  they  became  smners,  and  their  souls 
must  remain  in  his  nether  kingdom  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies.'''^  Ahriman's  triumph  thus  culminates  in  the  death  of  man 
and  that  banishment  of  the  disembodied  soul  into  hell  which  takes  the 
place  of  its  originally-intended  reception  into  heaven. 

The  law  of  Ormuzd,  revealed  through  Zoroaster,  furnishes  to  all  who 
faithfully  observe  it  in  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  "  when  body 
and  soul  have  separated,  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world,"** 
while  the  neglecters  of  it  "  will  pass  into  the  dwelling  of  the  devs,"" — 
"  after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occupy  the  place  of 
darkness  destined  for  the  wicked.""  The  third  day  after  death,  the  soul 
advances  upon  "  the  way  created  by  Ormuzd  for  good  and  bad,"  to  be 
examined  as  to  its  conduct.  The  pure  soul  passes  up  from  this  evanescent 
world,  over  the  bridge  Chinevad,  to  the  world  of  Ormuzd,  and  joins  the 
angels.  The  sinful  soul  is  boimd  and  led  over  the  way  made  for  the 
godless,  and  finds  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  gloomy  hell.*'     An  Avestan 
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fngment*  and  the  Viraf-Nameh  give  the  same  account,  only  with  more 
picturesque  fulness.  On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Rashne-rast, 
the  angel  of  justice,  who  tries  those  that  present  themselves  before  him. 
If  the  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  radiating  glory  and 
fragrance,  advances  and  accosts  the  justified  soul,  saying,  '*I  am  thy 
good  angel :  I  was  pure  at  the  first,  but  thy  good  deeds  have  made  me 
purer ;"  and  the  happy  one  is  straightway  led  to  Paradise.  But  when 
the  vices  outweigh  the  virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  with 
ugliness  and  exhaling  a  noisome  smell,  meets  the  condemned  soul,  and 
cries,  '*I  am  thy  evil  spirit:  bad  myself,  thy  crimes  have  made  me 
worse.''  Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain  foothold,  is  hurled 
from  the  dizzy  causeway,  and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawns 
horribly  below.  A  sufficient  reason  for  believing  these  last  details  no 
late  and  foreign  interpolation,  is  that  the  Vendidad  itself  contains  all 
that  is  essential  in  them, — Garotman,  the  heaven  of  Ormuzd,  open  to 
the  pure, — Dutsakh,  the  abode  of  devs,  ready  for  the  wicked, — Chinevad, 
the  bridge  of  ordeal,  upon  which  all  must  enter.^^ 

Some  authors  have  claimed  that  the  ancient  disciples  of  Zoroaster  be- 
Uered  in  a  purifying,  intermediate  state  for  the  dead.     Passages  stating 
nch  a  doctrine  are  found  in.  the  Yeshts,  Sades,  and  in  later  Parsee 
works.     But  whether  the  translations  we  now  possess  of  these  passages 
tre  accurate,  and  whether  the  passages  themselves  are  authoritative  to 
establish  the  ancient  prevalence  of  such  a  belief,  we  have  not  yet  the 
means  for  deciding.     There  was  a  yeAly  solemnity,  called  the  "  Festival 
for  the  Dead," — still  observed  by  the  Parsees, — held  at  the  season  when 
it  was  thought  that  that  portion  of  the  sinful  departed  who  had  ended 
their  penance  were  raised  from  Dutsakh  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Garot- 
man.   Du  Perron  says  that  this  took  place  only  during  the  last  five  days 
of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  sinners  who  were  under- 
going punishment  had  permission  to  leave  their  confinement  and  visit 
their  relatives ;  after  which,  those  not  yet  purified  were  to  return,  but 
those  for  whom  a  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made  were  to  proceed 
to  Paradise.     For  proof  that  this  doctrine  Was  held,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  passage,  with  others: — "During  these  ^ve  days  Ormuzd 
empties  hell.      The  imprisoned  soub  shall  be  freed  from  Ahriman's 
plagues  when   they  pay  penance  and  are  ashamed  of  their  sins ;  and 
ther  shall  receive  a  heavenly  nature ;  the  meritorious  deeds  of  them' 
selves  and  of  their  families  cause  this  liberation:  all  the  rest  must  return 
to  Dutsakh.''"    Rhode  thinks  this  was  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  faith, 
and  the  source  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory.**    But, 
whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  the  whole 
residence  of  the  departed  souls  in  hell  as  temporary. 
The  duration  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  twelve 
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thousand  years,  divided  into  four  equal  epochs.  In  the  first  three  thou- 
sand years,  Ormuzd  creates  and  reigns  triumphantly  over  his  empire. 
Through  the  next  cycle,  Ahriman  is  constructing  and  carrying  on  his 
hostile  works.  The  third  epoch  is  occupied  with  a  drawn  battle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  kings  and  their  adherents.  During  the  fourth 
period,  Ahriman  is  to  be  victorious,  and  a  state  of  things  inconceivably 
dreadful  is  to  prevail.  The  brightness  of  all  clear  things  will  be  shrouded, 
the  happiness  of  all  joyful  creatures  be  destroyed,  innocence  disappear, 
religion  be  scoffed  from  the  world,  and  crime,  horror,  and  war  be  ram- 
pant. Famine  will  spread,  pests  and  plagues  stalk  over  the  earth,  and 
showers  of  black  rain  fall.  But  at  last  Ormuzd  will  rise  in  his  mi^t 
and  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes.  He  will  send  on  earth  a  savior. 
Sosiosch,  to  deliver  mankind,  to  wind  up  the  final  period  of  time,  and  to 
bring  the  arch-enemy  to  judgment.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Sosiosch 
the  dead  will  come  forth.  Good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  alike  will  rise,  each 
in  his  order.  Kaiomorts,  the  original  single  ancestor  of  men,  will  be  the 
firstling.  Next,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  the  primal  parent  pair,  will 
appear..  And  then  the  whole  multitudinous  family  of  mankind  will 
throng  up.  The  genii  of  the  elements  will  render  up  the  sacred  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  them,  and  rebuild  the  decomposed  bodies.  Each  soul 
will  recognise,  and  hasten  to  reoccupy,  its  old  tenement  of  flesh,  now  re- 
newed, improved,  immortalized.  Former  acquaintances  will  then  know 
each  other.  "Behold,  my  father!  my  mother!  my  brother!  my  wife! — 
they  shall  exclaim."**  • 

In  this  exposition  we  have — following  the  guidance  of  Du  Perron, 
Foucher,  Kleuker,  J.  G.  MUller,  and  other  early  scholars  in  this  field-* 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  ancient  Zoroastrians.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Bumouf, 
Roth,  and  others,  have  shown  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  which 
Anquetil  supposed  to  teach  such  a  doctrine  were  erroneously  translated 
by  him,  and  do  not  really  contain  it.  And  recently  the  ground  has  been 
often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to 
the  Avesta,  but  is  a  more* modern  dogma,  derived  by  the  Parsees  from 
the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  and  only  forced  upon  the  old  text  by  mis- 
interpretation through  the  Pehlevi  version  and  the  Parsee  conmientary. 
A  question  of  so  grave  importance  demands  careful  examination.  Ii) 
the  absence  of  that  reliable  translation  of  the  entire  original  documents, 
and  that  thorough  elaboration  of  all  the  extant  materials,  which  we  are 
awaiting  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Spiegel,  whose  second  volume  has 
long  been  due,  and  Professor  Westergaard,  whose  second  and  third 
volumes  are  eagerly  looked  for,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
sources actually  available,  and  then  leave  the  point  in  such  plausible  light 
as  existing  testimony  and  fair  reasoning  can  throw  upon  it. 

In  thq^rst  place,  it  should  be  observed  that,  admitting  the  doctrine 
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to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Ayesta,  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  when  the  Avesta  was  written.  We  know  that 
the  Chrutians  of  the  first  two  centuries  believed  a  great  many  things  of 
which  there  is  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament.  Spiegel  holds  that 
the  doctrine  in  debate  is  not  in  the  Avesta,  the  text  of  which  in  its 
present  form  he  thinks  was  written  after  the  time  of  Alexander.^  But 
he  confesses  that  the  resurrection-theory  was  in  existence  long  before 
that  time.^  Now,  if  the  Avesta,  committed  to  writing  three  hundred 
yean  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
known  to  have  been  believed,  contains  no  reference  to  it,  the  same  re- 
lation of  facts  may  just  as  well  have  existed  if  we  date  the  record  seven 
centuries  earlier.  We  possess  only  a  small  and  broken  portion  of  the 
original  Zoroastrian  Scriptures ;  as  Hoth  says,  ''songs,  invocations,  prayers, 
matches  of  traditions,  parts  of  a  code, — the  shattered  fragments  of  a 
once  stately  building."  If  we  could  recover  the  complete  documents  in 
their  earliest  condition,  it  might  appear  that  the  now  lost  parts  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  fully  formed.  We  have  many 
explicit  references  to  many  ancient  Zoroastrian  books  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  example,  the  Farsees  have  a  very  early  account  that  the 
Avesta  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-one  Nosks.  Of  these  but  one>  has 
been  preserved  complete,  and  small  parts  of  three  or  four  others.  The 
rest  are  utterly  wanting.  The  fifth  Nosk,  whereof  not  any  portion  re- 
nuuns  to  us,  was  called  the  Do-az-ah  Hamast.  It  contained  thirty-two 
chapters,  treating,  among  other  things,  '*  of  the  upper  and  nether  world, 
of  the  resurrection,  of  the  bridge  Chinevad,  and  of  the  fate  after  death."^ 
If  this  evidence  be  true, — and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  not  crediting 
it,-4t  is  perfectly  decisive.  But,  at  all  events,  the  absence  from  the 
extant  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  doctrine  under  examination 
would  be  no  proof  that  that  doctrine  was  not  received  when  those  docu- 
ments were  penned. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  Theopompus,  in  the 
fourth  century  before  Christ,  that  the  Magi  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection."  **  At  the  appointed  epoch  Ahriman  shall  be  sub- 
dued," and  **  men  shall  live  again  and  shall  be  immortal."  And  Diogenes 
•ddiJ,  "Eudemus  of  Rhodes  affirms  the  same  things.''  Aristotle  calls 
Ormuzd  Zeus,  and  Ahriman  Haides,  the  Greek  names  respectively  of  the 
lord  of  the  starry  Olympians  above,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Stygian 
ghost«  beneath.  Another  form  also  in  which  the  early  Greek  authors 
^tray  their  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  conception  of  a  conflict 
^tween  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  is  in  the  idea— expressed  by  Xenophon 
^  his  Cyropeddia,  in  the  dialogue  between  Araspes  and  Cyrus — of  two 
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souls  in  man,  one  a  brilliant  efflux  of  good,  the  other  a  dusky  emanation 
of  evil,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  its  parent.^  Since  we  know  from 
Theopompus  that  certain  conceptions,  illustrated  in  the  Bundehesh  and 
not  contained  in  the  fragmentary  Aveaian  books  which  have  reached  us, 
were  actually-received  Zoroastrian  tenets  foiu*  centuries  before  Christ, 
we  are  strongly  supported  in  giving  credence  to  the^octrinal  statements 
of  that  book  as  affording,  in  spite  of  its  lateness,  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  old  Persian  theology. 

Thirdly,  we  are  still  further  warranted  in  admitting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Zoroastrian  system  as  including  the  resurrection-theory,  when  we 
consider  the  internal  harmony  and  organic  connection  of  parts  in  it; 
how  the  doctrines  all  fit  together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  could 
scarcely  have  existed  apart.  Men  were  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd.  They 
should  have  lived  immortally  under  his  favor  and  in  his  realm.  But 
Ahriman,  by  treachery,  obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Kow,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  into  which  the  world-course 
was  divided  by  the  Magian  theory,  as  Theopompus  testifies,  Ormuzd  over- 
comes this,  arch-adversary,  will  he  not  rescue  his  own  unfortunate  crea- 
tures from  the  realm  of  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  imprisoned  ? 
When  a  king  storms  an  enemy's  castle,  he  delivers  from  the  dungeons 
his  own  soldiers  who  were  taken  captives  in  a  former  defeat.  The  ex-  y 
pectation  of  a  great  prophet,  Sosiosch,  to  come  and  vanquish  Ahriman 
and  his  swarms,  unquestionably  appears  in  the  Avesta  itself.''^  With  this 
notion,  in  inseparable  union,  the  Parsee  tradition,  running  continuously 
back,  as  is  claimed,  to  a  very  remote  time,  joins  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
resurrection  ;  a  doctrine  literally  stated  in  the  Vendidad,"  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Avesta,"  where  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  an 
interpolation,  but  only  supposed  so  by  very  questionable  constructive 
inferences.  The  consent  of  intrinsic  adjustment  and  of  historic  evidence" 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  old  Zoroastrian 
dogma.  In  disproof  of  this  conclusion  we  believe  there  is  no  direct 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  no  inferential  argument  cogent  enough 
to  produce  conviction. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  quite  early  adopted  from  the  Persians  by  the  Jews,  not  bor- 
rowed at  a  much  later  time  from  the  Jews  by  the  Parsees.  The  concep- 
tion of  Ahriman,  the  evil  serpent,  bearing  death,  (die  Schlange  Anffra- 
mainyus  der  voll  Tod  w^)  is  interwrought  from  the  first  throughout  the 
Zoroastrian  scheme.  In  the  Hebrew  records,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idea 
appears  but  incidentally,  briefly,  rarely,  and  only  in  the  later  books.  The 
account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  by  the  serpent  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  dates  from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.  Von  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says 
*  » 

s>  Lib.  vi.  cap.  L  Hect.  41.  *>  Spiegel,  Areata,  l»aod  L  n.  16, 244. 
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(he  namtive  was  drawn  from  the  Zend-Avesta.  Roeenmliller,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  says  the  narrator  had  in  view  the  Zoroas- 
trian  notions  of  the  serpent  Ahriman  and  his  deeds.  Dr.  Martin  Haug — 
an  acute  and  learned  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
as  he  is  the  freshest  scholar  acquainted  with  this  whole  field  in  the  light 
pf  all  that  others  have  done — ^thinks  it  certain  that  Zoroaster  lived  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
He  says  that  Judaism  after  the  exile — and,  through  Judaism,  Christianity 
afterwards — ^received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism,  an  in- 
fluence which,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  cannot  be  mistaken.**  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no 
demonology,  no  Satan,  until  after  the  residence  at  Babylon.  This  is  ad- 
mitted. Well,  is  not  the  resurrection  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of 
Satan?  Without  the  idea  of  a  Satan  there  would  be  no  idea  of  a  retri- 
butive  banishment  of  souls  into  hell,  and  of  course  no  Occasion  for  a 
Tindicating  restoration  of  them  thence  to  their  former  or  a  superior 
state. 

On  this  point  the  theory  of  Kawlinson  is  very  important.  .He  argues, 
with  various  proofs,  that  the  Dualistic  doctrine  was  a  heresy  which 
broke  out  very  early  among  the  primitive  Ajryans,  who  then  were  the 
-single  ancestry  of  the  subsequent  Iranians  and  Indians.  This  heresy  was 
forcibly  suppressed.  Its  adherents,  driven  out  pf  India,  went  to  Persia, 
and,  after  severe  conflicts  and  final  admixture  with  the  Magians,  there 
established  their  faith.**  The  sole  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
the  resurrection  is  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Daniel,  a  book  full  of  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  allusions,  written  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
long  after  we  know  it  was  a  received  Zoroastrian  tenet,  and  long  after  the 
Hebrews  had  been  exposed  to  the  whole  tide  and  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
umphant Persian  power.  The  unchangeable  tenacity  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  is  a  proverb.  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
accepting  Pa^n  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, how  completely  subject  they  were  to  Persian  influence  appears 
clearly  in  large  parts  of  the  Biblical  history,  especially  in  the  Books 
of  Esther  and  Ezekiel.  The  origin  of  the  term  Beelzebub,  too,  iii 
the  New  Testament,  is  plain.  To  say  that  the  Persians  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  from  the  Jews  seems  to  us  as  arbitrary  as  it 
would  be  to  affirm  that  they  also  borrowed  from  them  the  custom,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  of  weeping  for  Tammuz  in  the  gates  of  the  ^emple. 

In  view  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands,  until  further  researches  either 
strengthen  it  or  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it,  we  feel  forced  to  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  a  component  element  in  the 
Mdent  Avestan  religion.     A  further  question  of  considerable  interest 


*  INi  Ubn  ZoroMten  nach  den  alten  Lledera  dM  ZendaTetto.    Zdtschrlfk  der  MorgenlKndlichen 
^MllKlMit,  buid  ix.  n.  28«,  088-603. 
"  ItvUMon's  HsrodoUu,  toL  L  pp.  428-481. 
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arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  resurrection, — whether  it  was  conceired  ttr 
physical  or  as  spiritual.  We  have  no  data  to  furnish  a  determinate 
answer.  Plutarch  quotes  from  Theopompus  the  opinion  of  the  Magi, 
that  when,  at  the  subdual  of  Ahriman,  men  are  restored  to  life,  "  they 
will  need  no  nourishment  and  cast  no  shadow.''  It  would  appear,  then« 
that  they  must  be  spirits.  The  inference  is  not  reliable ;  for  ^e  idea 
may  be  that  all  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed,  so  that  no  food  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  wasting  processes  which  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
the  entire  creation  will  be  so  full  of  light  that  a  shadow  will  be  impoteible. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  familiar  Persian  conception  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  fervers  and  devs,  and  the  reception  of  departed  souls  into 
their  company,  with  Ormuzd  in  Garotman,  or  with  Ahriman  in  Dutsakh, 
would  exclude  the  belief  in  a  future  bodily  resurrection.  But  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  at  this  day  believe  in  immaterial  angels  and  devils, 
and  in  the  immediate  entrance  of  disembodied  souls  upon  reward  or 
punishment  in  their  society,  and  still  believe  in  their  final  return  to  the 
earth,  and  in  a  restoration  to  them  of  their  former  tabernacles  of  flesh. 
Discordant,  incoherent,  as  the  two  beliefs  may  be,  if  their  coexistence  is 
a  fact  with  cultivated  and  reasonable  people  now,  much  more  was  it  pos- 
sible with  an  undisciplined  and  credulous  populace  three  thousand  years 
in  the  past.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  indignity  with  which  the 
ancient  Persians  treated  the  dead  body,  refusing  to  bury  it  or  to  bum  it» 
lest  the  earth  or  the  fire  should  be  polluted,  is  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  reason  safely  to  any  dogmatic  conclusions  fh>m  the  f\ineral 
customs  of  a  people.  These  usages  are  so  much  a  matter  of  capricious 
priestly  ritual,  ancestral  tradition,  unreasoning  instinct,  blind  or  morbid 
superstition,  that  any  consbtent  doctrinal  construction  is  not  fairly  to  be 
put  upon  them.  Secondly,  the  Zoroa«trians  did  not  express  scorn  or 
loathing  for  the  corpse  by  their  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  The  greatest 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  it  from  disgusting  decay,  by  placing  it  in  "  the 
driest,  purest,  openest  place,"  upon  a  summit  where  fresh  winds  blew, 
and  where  certain  beasts  and  birds,  accounted  most  sacred,  might  eat 
the  corruptible  portion:  then  the  clean  bones  were  carefully  buried. 
The  dend  body  had  yielded  to  the  hostile  working  of  Ahriman,  and  be- 
come his  possession.  The  priests  bore  it  out  on  a  bed  or  a  carpet,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  demon  was  thus  exorcised; 
and  the  body  became  further  purified  in  being  eaten  by  the  sacred 
animals,  and  no  putrescence  was  left  to  contaminate  earth,  water,  or 
fire.*^  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modem  Parsees  dispose 
of  their  dead  in  exactly  the  siame  manner  depicted  in  the  earliest 
accounts ;  yet  they  zealously  hold  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 
If  the  giving  of  the  flesh  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture  in  their  ease 
exists  with  this  belief^  it  may  have  done  so  with  their  ancestors  befoi« 


»  Spiegel,  AtmU,  m.  82, 104, 109,  111,  122. 
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Nebuchadneizar  swept  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Finally,  it  is  quite  reason- 
ible  to  conclude  that  the  old  Persian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  did  in- 
elade  the  physical  body,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  Zoroastrian 
scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  hostility  to  matter  or  to  earthly  life,  but 
ill  is  regarded  as  pure  and  good  except  so  far  as  the  serpent  Ahriman 
has  introduced  evil.  The  expulsion  of  this  evil  with  his  ultimate  oyer- 
throw,  the  restoration  of  all  as  it  was  at  first,  in  ptudty,  gladness,  and 
eternal  life,  would  be  the  obvious  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hatred  of  earthly  life,  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  notion  of  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  warfare  of  soul  against  body,  are  Brahmanic 
and  Manicheean,  not  Zoroastrian.  Still,  the  ground-plan  and  style  of 
thought  may  not  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  The  expectation 
that  the  very  same  body  would  be  restored  was  known  to  the  Jews  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  Christ.  One  of  the  martyrs  whose  history  is  told  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  agonies  of  death  plucked  out  his 
own  bowels,  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  restore  them  to  him  again  at  the 
resurrection.  Considering  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
sensuous  burden  on  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  soul,  it  may  have 
been  a  later  development  originating  with  the  Jews.  But  it  seems  to  us 
decidedly  more  probable  that  the  Magi  held  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed 
before  they  can&e  in  contact  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  an  opinion 
may  be  modestly  held  until  further  information  is  afforded**  or  some  new 
and  iatal  objection  brought. 

After  this  resurrection  a  thorough  separation  will  be  jnade  of  the  good 
from  the  bad.  **  Father  shall  be  divided  from  child,  sister  from  brother, 
friend  from  friend.  The  innocent  one  shall  weep  over  the  guilty  one,  the 
guilty  one  shall  weep  for  himself.  Of  two  sisters  one  shall  be  pure,  one 
corrupt:  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  their  deeds."*^  Those  who 
have  not,  in  the  intermediate  state,  fully  expiated  their  sins,  will,  in 
nghiof  the  whole  creation,  be*remanded  to  the  pit  of  punishment.  But 
the  author  of  evil  shall  not  exult  over  them  forever.  Their  prison-house 
^  soon  be  thrown  open..  The  pangs  of  three  terrible  days  and  nights, 
^ual  to  the  agonies  of  nine  thousand  years,  will  purify  all,  even  the 
worst  of  the  demons.  The  anguished  cry  of  the  damned,  as  they  writhe 
in  the  lurid  caldron  of  torture,  rising  to  heaven,  will  find  pity  in  the  soul 
of  Ormuzd,  and  he  will  release  them  from  their  sufferings.  A  blazing 
«t»,  the  comet  Gurtzscher,  will  fall  upon  the  earth.  In  the  heat  of  its 
conflagration,  great  and  small  mountains  will  melt  and  flow  together  as 
liquid  metal.  Through  this  glowing  flood  all  human  kind  must  pass.  To 
the  righteous  it  will  prove  as  a  pleasant  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  milk; 
but  on  the  wicked  the  flame  will  inflict  terrific  pain.  Ahriman  will  run 
^  and  down  Chinevad  in  the  perplexities  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
«wth-wide  stream  of  fire,  flowing  on,  will  cleanse  every  spot  and  every 
tlung.    Even  the  loathsome  realm  of  darkness  and  torment  shall  be  bur- 


*  Wioditchmaaii  haa  now  (IM3)  folly  prored  this,  In  bta  Zoroaatrticbe  Stndlra.    Spiegel  franklj 
■vvn  it :  AtcsU,  band  Ui^  dnl«itiui(,  •.  Uxt.  •'  Bhod*,  UeiUgo  Sage  dee  Zendvolk^  b.  487. 
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nished  and  made  a  part  of  the  aU-inclusive  Paradise.  Ahriman  himself, 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  replenished  with  primal  light,  ahjuring  the  memories 
of  his  envious  ways,  and  furling  thenceforth  the  sable  standard  of  his  re- 
bellion, shall  become  a  ministering  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and,  together 
with  Ormuzd,  chant  the  praises  of  Time-without-Bounds.  All  darkness, 
falsehood,  suffering,  shall  flee  utterly  away,  and  the  whole  universe  be 
filled  by  the  illumination  of  good  spirits  blessed  with  fruitions  of  eternal 
delight.    In  regard  to  the  fate  of  man, — 

Snch  are  the  parablee  Zartnsht  addreei'd 
To  Iran's  (Uth,  in  the  ancient  Zend-ATeat 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

HEBREW   DOCTRINE   OP  A   FUTURE  LIPB. 

On  the  one  extreme,  a  large  majority  of  Christian  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  immortality  is  clearly  taught  through- 
out the  Old  Testament.  Able  writers,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  have  main- 
tained, on  the  pther  extreme,  that  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  a 
future  life,  but  rather  implies  the  total  and  eternal  end  of  men  in  death. 
But  the  most  judicious,  trustworthy  critics  hold  an  intermediate 
position,  and  affirm  that  the  Hobrew  Scriptures  show  a  general  belief  in 
the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit,  not  indeed  as  experiencing  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  surviving  in  the  common  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  under-world,  a  desolate  empire  of  darkness  yawning  beneath  aU 
graves  and  peopled  with  dream-like  ghosts.* 

A  number  of  important  passages  have  been  cited  from  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  the  view  first  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  wpll  for  us  to  notice  these  and  their  misuse  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  has  been  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortality of  man.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  suggest,  as  the 
probable  fact,  so  sheer  and  baseless  a  hypothesis  as  he  does  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  says,  **  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet 
authorized  to  announce  the  reality  of  another  life  aftcnr  this;  and  he 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine."  The  gross  materialism  of  this  supposition,  and  the  failure 
of  God's  design  which  it  implies,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of.  it.     And, 

^  Boettcher,  De  Infisrls  Rebuaqne  poet  mortem  faturla  ex  Hebra<mim  et  Gneoomm  Opinionlboa. 
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besides  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  the  thought,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
support  in  the  premises.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  found  in  Warburton's  argument  for  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses— an  argument  marked,  as  is  well  known,  by  profound  erudition, 
And,  in  many  respects,  by  consummate  ability — ^is  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  account  to  prove  that  Moses  believed  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
hot  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  which  it  might  be  drawn  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
poral special  providence  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Such  a 
ooorse  is  inconsistent  with  sound  morality,  much  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inspired  prophet  of  God. 

The  only  history  we  have  of  Enoch  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.     The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows: — "And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  during  his  appointed  years ;  and  then  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."    The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example 
of  those  Rabbins  who,  several  centuries  before  his  time,  began  to  give 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  infers  from  this  statement  that  • 
Enoch  was  borne  into  heaven  without  tasting  death.     But  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  author  of  that  epistle  was ;  and,  whoever  he  was, 
his  opinion,  of  course,  can  have  no  authority  upon  a  subject  of  criticism 
like  this.  Replying  to  the  supposititious  argument  furnished  by  this  pass- 
age, ire  say.  Take  the  account  as  it  reads,  and  it  neither  asserts  nor  iiA- 
plies  the  idea  commonly  held  concerning  it.      It  says   nothing   about 
translation  or  immortality;   nor  can  any  thing  of   the   kind  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  it.     Its  plain  meaning  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
thi*:  Enoch  lived  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  fearing  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  then  he  died.   Many  of  the  Rabbins,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  in  the  Pentateuch  the  doctrine  of  future  blessed- 
ness for  the  good,  interpret  this  narrative  as  only  signifying  an  immature 
death;  for  Enoch,  it  will  be  recollected,  reached  but  about  half  the  ave- 
rage age  of  the  others  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter.     Had 
this  occurrence  been  intended  as  the  revelation  of  a  truth,  it  would  have 
been  fiiUy  and  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose. 
As  Le  Clerc  observes,  "  If  the  writer  believed  so  important  a  fact  as  that 
Enoch  was  immortal,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  relates  it  as  secretly  and  ob- 
scurely OS  if  he  wished  to  hide  it."     But,  finally,  even  admitting  that  the 
Siccoont  is  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  literally  that  God  took  Enoch,  it  by 
no  means  proves  a  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  general  immortality.     It 
does  not  show  that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  translated  or  would  in 
Miy  way  enter  upon  "a  future  state  of  existence.     It  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
rereUtion  ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  revelation.     It  seems 
to  mean  either  that  Enoch  suddenly  died,  or  that  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither.     But,  if  it  really  means  that  God  took  him  into  heaven, 
it  is  more  natural  to  think  that  that  was  done  as  a  special  favor  than 
as  a  sign  of  what  awaited  others.     No  general  cause  is  stated,  no  conse- 
quence deduced,  no  principle  laid  down,  no  reflection  added.    How. 
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then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  is  revealed 
by  it  or  implicated  in  it  ? 

The  removal  of  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  is  usw^y  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  life  in  the  heavens.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  not  known,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility.  It  was  unquestionably  written,  or  rather  compiled,  a  long 
time— probably  several  hundred  years — after  the  prophets  whose  won- 
derful adventures  it  recounts  hod  passed  away.  The  internal  evidence  is 
sufficient,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  la 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  traditions.  This  characteristic  applies 
with  particular  force  to  the  ascension  of  Elijah.  But  grant  the  literal 
truth  of  the  account:  it  will  not  prove  the  point  in  support  of  which  it  is 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been  done  as  a  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation.  So  far  from  this,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
suggested  the  bare  idea  of  another  state  of  existence  in  a  single  instance. 
For  when  Elisha  returned  without  El^'ah,  and  told  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho  that  his  master  had  gone  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire, — which 
event  they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  happen, — they,  instead  of  ask- 
iitg  the  particulars  or  exulting  over  the  revelation  of  a  life  in  heaven, 
calmly  said  to  him,  "  Behold,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  sons  of 
strength :  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  for  El\jah,  lest  peradven- 
ture  a  whirlwind,  the  blast  of  the  Lord,  hath  caught  him  up  and  cast 
him  upon  one  of  the  mountains  or  into  one  of  the  valleys.  And  he  said. 
Ye  shall  not  send.  But  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said.  Send.''  This  is  all  that  is  told  us.  Ilad  it  occurred  as  is  stated,  it 
would  not  so  easily  have  passed  from  notice,  but  mighty  inferences, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  at  once.  The 
story  as  it  stands  reminds  one  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
Eomulus,  speaking  of  whom  the  historians  say,  "In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  reviewing  an  army,  a  tempest  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
some  thought  he  was  killed  by  the  senators,  others,  that  he  was  borne 
aloft  to  the  gods.'^'  If  the  ascension  of  Elijah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
did  really  take  place,  and  if  the  books  held  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  and 
sacred  contained  a  history  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  Savior,  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  apostles  allude  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  * 

The  miracles  performed  by  El\jah  and  by  Elisha  in  restoring  the  dead 
children  to  life— related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book — are  often  cited  in 
proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed  in  the 
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Old  Testament.    The  narration  of  these  events  is  found  in  a  record  of 
unknown  authorship.    The  mode  in  which  the  miracles  were  effected, 
if  they  were  miracles, — ^the  prophet  measuring  himself  upon  the  child, 
his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  his  hands  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  one  case  the  child  sneezing  seven'  times, — looks  dubious. 
The  two  accounts  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  cast  still  greater 
suspicion  upon  both.    In    addition  to  these  considerations,  and  even 
fully  granting  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  con- 
troversy,— ^namely,  whether  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  conscious  immortality  or  of  a  future  retribution.    The  pro- 
phet said,  "  O  Lord  my  God,  let  this  child's  soul,  I  pray  thee,  come  into 
his  inward  parts  again.''     "  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and 
the  Boal  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived.''     Now,  the 
most  this  can  show  is  that  the  child's  soul  was  then  existing  in  a  separate 
state.    It  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
periencing retribution,  nor  even  that  it  was  conscious.    And  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retained 
a  nenreless,  shadowy  being  in  the  solemn  vaults  of  the  under-world.   The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  soul  in  the  text  is  susceptible  of  three  meanings : 
first,  the  shade,  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  gathered  to  its 
Withers  in  the  great  subterranean  congregation ;  second,  the  breath  of  a 
penon,  used  as  synonjrmous  with  his  life;  third,  a  part  of  the  vital  breath 
of  God,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  life  of  all 
creatures,  and  the  withdrawing  of  which  they  supposed  was  the  cause  of 
deatL    It  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  meanings  can  prove  any  thing  in 
regird  to  the  real  point  at  issue, — that  is,  concerning  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  to  support  the  proposition 
which  we  are  combating — at  least,  so  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Kabbins, 
and  by  not  a  few  modem  critics — is  the  account  of  the  vivification  of  the 
detd  recorded  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
prc^het  "  was  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah" — that  is,  mentally,  in  a 
prophetic  ecstasy — into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  "The  bones  came 
together,  the  flesh  grew  on  them,  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  It  should  first 
be  observed  that  this  account  is  not  given  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  as  a  prophetic  vision  meant  to  symbolize 
wmething.  Now,  of  what  was  it  intended  as  the  symbol  ? — a  doctrine,  or 
t coming  event? — a  general  truth  to  enlighten  and  guide  uncertain  men, 
or  an  approaching  deliverance  to  console  and  encourage  the  desponding 
•Tews?  It  is  fair  to  let  the  prophet  be  his  own  interpreter,  without  aid 
from  the  glosses  of  prejudiced  theorizers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  dme  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  were  bearing  the 
frierous  burden  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  nation.  "  And  Jehovah  said  to 
1Q^  Son  of  man,  these  bones  denote  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Behold^ 
ibej  lay,  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  and  we  are  cut  off.'' 
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This  plainly  denotes  their  present  suflfering  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  their  despair  of  being  delivered  from  it.  "  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  open  your 
graves  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  0  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  That  is,  I  will  rescue  you  from  your 
slavery  and  restore  you  to  freedom  in  your  own  land.  The  dry  bones 
and  their  subsequent  vivification,  therefore,  clearly  symbolize  the  misery 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness.  Death  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  misery,  and  life  to  signify 
happiness.  But  those  who  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  taught  as  a  revealed  truth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  passage  pass  so  easily.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  '*  The  illustration  proves 
that  the  doctrine  was  one  with  which  the  people  were  familiar."  Jerome 
states  the  argument  more  fully,  thus : — "  A  similitude  drawn  from  the 
resurrection,  to  foreshadow  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
never  have  been  employed  unless  the  resurrection  itself  were  believed  to 
bo  a  fact  of  future  occurrence ;  for  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  what  is 
uncertain  by  what  has  no  existence." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reply  to  these  objections  with  convincing  force. 
First,  the  vision  was  not  used  as  proof  or  confirmation,  but  as  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Secondly,  the  use  of  any  thing  as  an  illustration  does  by 
no  means  imply  that  it  is  commonly  believed  as  a  fact.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  that  Jotham  related 
an  allegory  to  the  people  as  an  illustration  of  their  conduct  in  choosing 
a  king,  saying,  "  The  trees  once  on  a  time  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree.  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us;" — and  so  on.  Does  it  follow  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  trees  actually  went  forth  occasionally  to  choose  them  a 
king  ?  Thirdly,  if  a  given  thing  is  generally  believed  as  a  fact,  a  person 
who  uses  it  expressly  as  a  symbol,  of  course  does  not  thereby  give  his 
sanction  to  it  as  a  fact.  And  if  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  generally  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  its  origin  is  not 
implied,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  or 
even  a  true  doctrine.  Finally,  there  is  one  consideration  which  shows 
conclusively  that  this  vision  was  never  intended  to  typify  the  resurreo- 
tion ;  namely,  that  it  has  nothing  corresponding  \o  the  most  essential 
part  of  that  doctrine.  When  the  bones  have  come  together  and  are 
covered  w^ith  flesh,  God  does  not  call  up  the  departed  spirits  of  these 
bodies  from  Sheol,  does  not  bring  back  the  vanished  lives  to  animate 
their  former  tabernacles,  now  miraculously  renewed.  No:  he  but 
breathes  on  them  with  his  vivifying  breath,  and  straightway  they  live 
and  move.  This  is  not  a  resurrection,  but  a  new  creation.  The  common 
idea  of  a  bodily  restoration  implies — ^and,  that  any  just  retribution  be 
compatible  with  it,  it  necessarily  implies — the  vivification  of  the  dead 
frame,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  life,  but  by  the  reinstalment  of 
the  very  same  life  or  spirit,  the  identical  consciousness  that  before  ani- 
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nutted  it.  Such  is  not  represented  as  being  the  case  in  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  That  vision  had  no  reference  to  the  future 
state. 

In  this  connection,  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  in  his  prophecy, 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  concerning  the 
tilings  which  should  happen  in  the  Messianic  times,  must  not  be  passed 
without  notice.     It  reads  as  follows : — "  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the 
(liut  of  the  ground  shall  awake,  those  to  life  everlasting,  and  these  to 
sliame,  to  contempt  everlasting.     And  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  tui*n  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."    "No  one  can  deny  that  a  judg- 
ment, in  which  reward  and  punishment  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  is  here  clearly  foretold.     The  meaning  of  the  text,  taken  yriih  the 
connection,  is,  that  when  the  Messiah  appears  and  establishes  his  king- 
dom the  righteous  shall  enjoy  a  bodily  resurrection  upon  the  earth  to 
honor  and  happiness,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  left  below  in  darkness 
and  death.*    This  seems  to  imply,  fairly  enough,  that  until  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  none  of   the  dead  existed  consciously  in  a  state  of 
retribution.     The  doctrine  of  the  passage,  as  is  well  known,  was  held  by 
some  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  less 
distinctly,  for  about  two  centuries  previous.     Before  that  time  no  traces 
of  it  can  be  found  in  thcJir  history.     Now,  had  a  doctrine  of  such  intense 
interest  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  been  a  matter  of  revelation, 
it  seenis  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  confined  to  one  brief 
and  solitary  text,  that  it  should  have  flashed  up  for  a  single  moment  so 
brilliantly,  and  then  vanished  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  utter  dark- 
neo.    Furthermore,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Hebrew, — ^indicating  that 
it  had  two  authors,  who  wrote   their  respective   portions   at  different 
periods.    Its  critical  and  minute  details  of  events  arc  history  rather  than 
prophecy.    The  greater  part  of  the  book  was  undoubtedly  written  as  late 
as  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  long  after  the  awful 
simplicity  and  solitude  of  the  original  Hebrew  theology  had  been  marred 
and  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  those  heathen 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  often  brought  in  contact.     Such 
being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  text  is  evidently  without  force  to  prove 
a  divine  revelation  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Jesus  says  to 
th€  Sadducees,  "  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  .God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  passage  to  which  reference 
is  made  is  written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  In  order 
to  iscertain  the  force  of  the  Savior's  argument,  the  extent  of  meaning 
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it  had  in  his  mind,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  attributed  bjr  it  to 
Moses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  the  definite  {mrpoee  he 
had  in  view  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  and  how  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  use  he  made  of  the  text  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  sort  of  future  life  for 
man,  much  less  of  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  for  the  good  and  of 
suffering  for  the  bad.  We  should  suppose)  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  since  upon  examining  the  declaration  cited,  with  its  con- 
text, we  find  it  to  be  simply  a  statement  made  by  Jehovah  explaining 
who  he  was, — that  he  was  the  ancient  national  guardian  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  does  not  seem  to  contain 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to  have  suggested 
any  tuch  thought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood from  the  outset  that  Jesus  did  not  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  proving  any  thing  of  itself,  or  as  enabling  him  to  prove 
any  thing  by  it  directly,  but  as  being  of  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  Sadducees  themselves,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning.  The 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  plainly,  was  to  convince  the  Sadducees  either  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead : — its 
possibility,  if  we  assume  that  by  resurrection  he  meant  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  a  material  restoration,  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  its  actual- 
ity, if  we  suppose  he  meant  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  If  the  resurrection  was  physical,  Christ  demon- 
strates to  the  Sadducees  its  possibility,  by  refuting  the  false  notion 
upon  which  they  based  their  denial  of  it.  They  said.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  impossible,  because  the  principle  of  life,  the  conscious- 
ness, has  utterly  perished,  and  the  body  cannot  live  alone.  He  replied. 
It  is  possible,  because  the  soul  has  an  existence  separate  from  the  body, 
and,  consequently,  may  be  reunited  to  it.  You  admit  that  Jehovah 
said,  after  they  were  dead,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
but  he  is  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  for  all  live  unto 
him.  You  must  confess  this.  The  soul,  then,  smrvives  the  body,  and  a 
resurrection  is  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  implies  nothing  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  duration  of  the  separate  existence,  but  merely  the  fact 
of  it.  But,  if  Christ  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — as  we  think 
he  did — the  introduction  of  the  disembodied  and  conscious  soul  into  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Sadducees  denied  its  reality  by  main- 
taining that  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  existed  after  bodily  dissolution.  He 
then  proved  to  them  its  reality  in  the  following  manner.  You  believe — 
for  Moses,  to  whose  authority  you  implicitly  bow,  relates  it — that  God 
said,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,^'  and  this,  long  after 
they  died.  But  evidently  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  that  which 
does  not  exist :  therefore  their  souls  must  have  been  still  alive.  And  if 
Jehovah  was  emphatically  their  God,  their  friend,  of  course  he  will  show 
them  his  loving-kindness.  They  are,  then,  in  a  conscious  state  of  blessed- 
ness.    The  Savior  does  not  imply  that  Gk>d  said  so  much  in  substance, 
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nor  thai  Hoses  intended  to  teach,  or  even  knew,  any  thing  like  it,  but 
that,  bj  adding  to  the  passage  cited  a  premise  of  his  own,  which  his 
bearers  granted  to  be  true,  he  could  deduce  so  much  from  it  by  a  train 
of  new  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  His  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  his  argument,  and,  impressed  by  its  surpassing 
beioty  and  force,  were  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The  credit  of  this 
cogent  proof  of  human  immortality,  namely,  that  God's  love  for  man  is  a 
pledge  and  warrant  of  his  eternal  blessedness — a  proof  whose  originality 
ind  significance  set  it  far  beyond  all  parallel — ^is  due  to  the  dim  gropings 
of  no  Hebrew  prophet,  but  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Qiristianlty. 

The  various  passages  yet  unnoticed  which  purport  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Jehovah  or  at  his  command,  and  which  are  urged  to  show  that  the 
reality  of  a  retributive  life  after  death  is  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  either  to  owe  their 
entire  relevant  force  to  mistranslation,  or  to  be  fairly  refuted  by  the 
reasonings  already  advanced.  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  he  finds  only 
one  consideration  to  show  that  Moses  had  any  idea  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion; and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  expressly  believed  it;  and  he  is  not 
able  to  comprehend  how  Moses,  who  dwelt  so  long  among  them,  should 
be  ignorant  of  it.^  The  reasoning  is  obviously  inconsequential.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Moses :  it 
may  have  prevailed  among  them  before  or  after,  and  not  during,  that 
period.  If  they  believed  it  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  an  esoterio 
doctrine,  with  which  he  did  not  become  acquainted.  If  they  believed 
it,  and  he  knew  it,  he  might  have  classed  it  with  other  heathen  doctrines, 
and  supposed  it  false.  And,  even  if  he  himself  believed  it,  he  might 
possibly  Aot  have  inculcated  it  upon  the  Israelites ;  and  the  question  is, 
Vhat  he  did  actually  teach,  not  what  he  knew. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  point  in  hand,  because  they  were  acquired  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  the  records  we  are  now  considering.  They 
were  formed,  and  gradually  grew  in  consistency  and  favor,  either  by  the 
natural  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, by  a  blending  of  the  intimations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  speculations, — the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  Per- 
sians. We  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  then,  with  the  following 
proposition.  In  the  canonic  books  of  the  Old  Dispensation  there  is 
not  a  single  genuine  text,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  which  teaches 
explicitly  any  doctrine  whatever  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  That  doc- 
trine as  it  existed  among  the  Jews  was  no  part  of  their  pure  religion,  but 
^^  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  It  did  not,  as  they  held  it,  imply  any 
thing  like  our  present  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  reaping  in  the 
ipiritual  world  what  it  has  sowed  in  the  physical.     It  simply  declared 

«  Exegetical  Essayi,  ( Andorcr,  1830,)  p.  108. 
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the  existence  of  human  ghosts  amidst  unbroken  gloom  and  stilkieas  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  earth,  without  reward,  without  punishment, 
without  employment,  scarcely^  with  consciousness, — as  will  immediately 
appear. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  revelation  claimed  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  regarding  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  confessedly  a  col- 
lection of  the  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  intimate 
concerning  a  future  state  of  existence  ?  Examining  these  writings  with 
an  unbiassed  mind,  we  discover  that  in  different  portions  of  them  there 
are  large  variations  and  opposition  of  opinion.  In  some  books  we  trace 
an  undoubting  belief  in  certain  rude  notions  of  the  future  condition  of 
souls ;  in  other  books  we  encounter  unqualified  denials  of  every  such 
thought.  '*  Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not,"  sighs  the  despairing  Job. 
"  The  dead  cannot  praise  God,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  darkness," 
wails  the  repining  Psalmist.  "All  go  to  one  place,"  and  "the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,"  asserts  the  disbelieving  Preacher.  These  inconsis- 
tencies we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  and  comment  upon.  They  are 
immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together,  in  their 
general  agreement,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  dis- 
tinction the  Hebrews  made  between  the  grave,  or  sepulchre,  and  the 
under-world,  or  abode  of  shades.  The  Hebrew  words  bor  and  k^>er  mean 
simply  the  narrow  place  in  which  the  dead  body  is  buried ;  while  Sheol 
represents  an  immense  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  are  assembled.  When  the  patriarch  was  told 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  cried  aloud,  in  bitter 
sorrow,  "  I  will  go  down  to  Sheol  unto  my  son,  mourning."  He  did  not 
expect  to  meet  Joseph  in  the  grave ;  for  he  supposed  his  body  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  not  laid  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
dead  are  said  to  be  "  gathered  to  their  people,"  or  to  "  sleep  with  their 
fathers,"  and  this  whether  they  are  interred  in  the  same  place  or  in  a 
remote  region.  It  is  written,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  waa 
gathered  unto  his  people,"  notwithstanding  his  body  was  laid  in  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  close  by  Hebron,  while  his  people  were  buried 
in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  "  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people ;"  and  then  we  read,  as  if  it  were  done 
afterwards,  "  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  buried  him."  These  instances 
might  be  multiplied.  They  prove  that  "to  be  gathered  unto  one's 
fathers"  means  to  descend  into  Sheol  and  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted. A  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  involved  in 
the  belief  in  necromancy,  or  divination,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  stem  laws  against  those  who  engaged  in  its  unhallowed 
rites,  and  by  the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  She,  it  is  said,  by 
magical  spells  evoked  the  shade  of  old  Samuel  from  below.     It  must 
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Lave  been  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  that  was  supposed  to  rise ;  for  his 
body  was  buried  at  Ramah,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Endor.  The 
faith  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  shown, 
furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  the  language  they  employed  expresses,  in 
every  instance,  the  distinction  of  body  and  spirit.  They  had  particular 
words  appropriated  to  each.  "  As  thy  soul  liveth,"  is  a  Hebrew  oath. 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early."  "  I,  Daniel,  was 
grieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body :"  the  figure  here  repre- 
scnts  the  soul  in  the  body  as  a  sword  in  a  sheath.  "Our  bones  are 
mattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  under-world,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
cleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth  ;*'  that  is,  the  soul,  expelled  from  its  case 
of  clay  by  the  murderer's  weapon,  flees  into  Sheol  and  leaves  its  exuvia  at 
the  entrance.  "  Thy  voice  shall  be  as  that  of  a  spirit  out  of  the  ground:" 
the  word  aov  here  used  signifies  the  shade  evoked  by  a  necromancer 
from  the  region  of  death,  which  was  imagined  to  speak  in  a  feeble 
whisper. 

The  term  rephcdm  is  used  to  denote  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The 
etymology  of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  use,  makes  it  mean  the  weak,  the 
relaxed.  "  I  am  counted  as  them  that  go  down  into  the  under-world ;  I 
am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength."  This  faint,  powerless  condition 
accords  with  the  idea  that  they  were  destitute  of  flesh,  blood,  and  animal 
life,— mere  umbrtE,  These  ghosts  are  described  as  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  sensation  as  they  are  of  strength.  They  are  called  "  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  stillness."  They  exist  in  an  inactive,  partially-torpid 
state,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past  and  present,  neither  suffering 
nor  em'oying,  and  seldom  moving.  Herder  says  of  the  Hebrews,  "  The 
aad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  realm  disturbed  them,  and 
were  too  much  for  their  self-podsession."  Respecting  these  images,  he 
adds,  "Their  voluntary  force  and  energy  were  destroyed.  They  were 
feeble  as  a  shade,  without  dis^nction  of  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath. 
Tliey  wandered  and  flitted  in  the  dark  nether  world."  This  "  wander- 
ing and  flitting,"  however,  is  rather  the  spirit  of  Herder's  poetry  than 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  representa- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  state  of  disembodied  souls  is 
deep  quietude.  Freed  from  bondage,  pain,  toil,  and  care,  they  repose  in 
■flence.  The  ghost  summoned  from  beneath  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
Mid,  "Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?"  It  was,  indeed, 
in  a  dismal  abode  that  they  took  their  long  quiet ;  but  then  it  was  in  a 
place  "where  the  wibked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rest," 

Those  passages  which  attribute  active  employments  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  ander-world  are  specimens  of  poetic  license,  as  the  context  always 
shows.  When  Job  says,  "  Before  Jehovah  the  shades  beneath  tremble," 
he  likewise  declares,  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  confounded 
at  his  rebuke."  When  Isaiah  breaks  forth  in  that  stirring  lyric  to  the 
King  of  Babylon, — 
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''The  iuider-w<n>]d  k  in  oommotioa  on  aooonnt  of  thee^ 
To  meet  thee  at  thj  coming; 

It  stirreth  up  before  thee  the  shades,  all  the  mighty  of  the  Mrtti; 
It  aronseth  fhxn  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  natlooi ; 
Thegr  all  aooost  thee,  and  saj. 
Art  thon  too  become  weak  as  wef— 

he  also  exclaims,  in  the  same  comiection, — 

**  Even  the  cypress-trees  eznlt  over  thee, 
And  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying, 
Since  thou  art  fUlen, 
No  man  cometh  up  to  cut  us  down.*' 

The  activity  thus  vividly  described  is  evidently  a  mere  figure  of  speech ; 
so  is  it  in  the  other  instances  which  picture  the  rephmm  as  employed  and 
in  motion.  "  Why,"  complainingly  sighed  the  afflicted  patriarch, — "why 
died  I  not  at  my  birth?  For  now  should  I  lie  down  and  be  quiet;  I 
should  slumber ;  I  should  then  be  at  rest."  And  the  wise  man  says,  in 
his  preaching,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  Sheol."  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  £ftct 
that  the  Hebrews  had  an  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  left  their  bodies  at 
death  and  existed  as  dim  shadows,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

,  Sheol  is  directly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  first,  to  dig  or 
excavate.  It  means,  therefore,  a  cavity,  or  empty  subterranean  place.  Its 
derivation  is  usually  connected,  however,  with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  referred  to,  namely,  to  ask,  to  desire,  from  the  notion 
of  demanding,  since  rapacious  Orcus  lays  claim  unsparingly  to  all ;  or,  ma 
others  have  fancifully  construed  it,  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the 
unknown  mansion  concerning  which  all  are  anxiously  inquisitive.  The 
place  is  conceived  on  an  immense  scade,  shrouded  in  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  peculiar  awe : — an  enormous  cavern  in  the  earth, 
filled  with  night ;  a  stupendous  hollow  kii^gdom,  to  which  are  poetically 
attributed  valleys  and  gates,  and  in  which  are  congregated  the  slumber- 
ous and  shadowy  hosts  of  the  rephahn,  never  able  to  go  out  of  it  again 
forever.  Its  awful  stillness  is  unbroken  by  noise.  Its  thick  darkness  is 
uncheered  by  light.  It  stretches  far  down  under  the  ground.  It  is 
wonderfully  deep.  In  language  that  reminds  one  of  Milton's  descriptioii 
of  hell,  where  was 

"  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,'' 

Job  describes  it  as  "  the  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death* 
shade,  where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  The 
following  passages,  selected  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  place,  and  confirm  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  statements. 
"But  he  considers  not  that  in  the  valleys  of  Sheol  are  her  guests." 
"  Now  shall  I  go  down  into  the  gates  of  Sheol."  "  The  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and^ 
their  houses,  and  all  their  men,  and  all  their  goods :  they  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them  went  down  ahve  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
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upon  them/'  Its  depth  is  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  sky. 
'* Though  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climh  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down/'  It 
is  the  destination  of  all ;  for,  thoiigh  the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  world 
of  glory  above  the  solid  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  day,  where  Jehovah 
and  the  angels  dwelt,  there  was  no  promise,  hope,  or  hint  that  any  man 
could  ever  go  there.  The  dirge-like  burden  of  their  poetry  was  literally 
these  words: — '*  What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death? 
Shall  he  deliver  his  spirit  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?''  The  old  Hebrew 
gnres  were  cr}'pts,  wide,  deep  holes,  like  the  habitations  of  the  trog- 
lodjtes.  In  these  subterranean  caves  they  laid  the  dead  down ;  and  so 
the  Grave  became  the  mother  of  Sheol,  a  rendezvous  of  the  fathers,  a 
realm  of  the  dead,  full  of  eternal  ghost-life. 

Thia  under-world  is  dreary  and  altogether  undesirable,  save  as  an 
eacape  from  extreme  anguish.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of  retribution.  Jahn 
sajs,  "That,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  were  different 
situations  in  Sheol  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  cannot  be  proved."^  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  present  life  is  the  judgment  the  Old  Testa- 
ment threatens  upon  sinners ;  its  happy  prolongation  is  the  reward  it 
promises  to  the  righteous.  Texts  that  prove  thi^  might  be  quoted  in 
numbera  from  almost  every  page.  **The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God,'' — ^not  to  be  punished  there, 
but  as  a  punishment.  It  is  true,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  pass  into 
that  gloomy  land ;  but  the  former  go  down  tranquilly  in  a  good  old  age 
■sd  fill!  of  days,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  cometh  in  its  season,  while 
the  Litter  are  suddenly  hurried  there  by  an  untimely  and  miserable  fate. 
The  man  that  loves  the  Lord  shall  have  length  of  days ;  the  ui\just, 
though  for  a  moment  he  flourishes,  yet  the  wind  bloweth,  and  where 
is  he  7 

We  ahall  perhaps  gain  a  jfiore  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
ideaathe  Hebrews  had  of  the  soul  and  of  its  fate,  by  marking  the  different 
ineanings  of  the  words  they  used  to  denote  it.  Neshamah,  primarily 
meaning  breath  or  airy  effluence,  next  expresses  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
imparting  life  and  force,  wisdom  and  love ;  also  the  spirit  of  man  as  its 
emanation,  creation,  or  sustained  object.  The  citation  of  a  few  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  set  this  in  a  full  light.  **The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  spirit  of  existence,  and  man  became  a  conscious  being."  "  It  is  the 
dirine  spirit  of  man,  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth 
him  understanding."  '*The  Spirit  of  God  made  me,  and  his  breath 
gare  me  life." 

Rmk  signifies,  originally,  a  breathing  or  blowing.  Two  other  mean- 
iaga  are  directly  connected  with  this.  First,  the  vital  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  as  manifested  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

•  BibUcal  ArduDology,  Mct.  314. 
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"  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  hreath  of  life/'  Second,  the  wind,  the  motions 
of  the  air,  which  the  Hebrews  supposed  caused  by  the  breath  of  God. 
"By  the  blast  of  thine  anger  the  waters  were  gathered  on  an  heap." 
"  The  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  0  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  So 
they  regarded  the  thunder  as  his  voice.  "  The  voice  of  Jehovah  cutteth 
out  the  fiery  lightnings,"  and  "shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh." 
This  word  is  also  frequently  placed  for  the  rational  spirit  of  man,  the 
seat  of  intellect  and  feeling.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  representative 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad.  Ilosea 
speaks  of  **  a  spirit  of  vile  lust."  In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we 
read,  "There  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  said,  I 
will  entice  King  Ahab  to  his  destruction.  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  Belshazzar  says  to  Daniel,  "  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee."  Finally,  it  is  applied 
to  Jehovah,  signifying  the  divine  spirit,  or  power,  by  which  all  animate 
creatures  live,  the  universe  is  filled  with  motion,  all  extraordinary  gifts 
of  skill,  genius,  strength,  or  virtue  are  bestowed,  and  men  incited  to 
foi*sake  evil  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  "Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust." 
"  Jehovah  will  be  a  spirit  of  justice  in  them  that  sit  to  administer  judg- 
ment." It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  life  of  man,  having  emanated 
from  the  spirit,  is  to  be  again  absorbed  in  it,  when  it  is  said,  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

Nephesh  is  but  partially  a  synonym  for  the  word  whose  significations 
we  have  just  considered.  The  different  senses  it  bears  are  strangely  in- 
terchanged and  confounded  in  King  James's  version.  Its  first  meaning 
is  breath,  the  breathing  of  a  living  being.  Next  it  means  the  vital  spirit, 
the  indwelling  life  of  the  body.  "If  any  mischief  follow,  thou  shalt 
take  life  for  life."  The  most  adequate  rendering  of  it  would  be,  in  a 
great  m^ority  of  instances,  by  the  term  life.  "  In  jeopardy  of  his  life 
[not  soul]  hath  Adonijah  spoken  this."  It  sometimes  represents  the 
intelligent  soul  or  mind,  the  subject  of  knowledge  and  desire.  "My 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

Lev  also,  or  the  heart,  is  often  used — ^more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other  term — as  meaning  the  vital  principle,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, intellect,  will,  and  affection.  Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understand- 
ing heart."  The  later  Jews  speculated  much,  with  many  cabalistic 
refinement*,  on  these  different  words.  They  said  many  persons  were 
supplied  with  a  Nephesh  without  a  Ruah,  much  more  without  a  Nesba- 
mah.  They  declared  that  the  Nephesh  (Psyche)  was  the  soul  of 
the   body,   the   Ruah   (Pneuma)   the  soul  of  the   Nephesh,  and    the 
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Nesliamah  (Nous)  the  soul  of  the  Ruah.  Some  of  the  Habhins  assert 
tliat  the  destination  of  the  Nephesh,  when  the  body  dies,  is  Sheol ;  of 
the  Ruah,  the  air ;  and  of  the  Neshamah,  heaven.* 

The  Ilebrews  used  all  those  words  in  speaking  of  brutes,  to  denote 
their  sensitive  existence,  that  they  did  in  reference  to  men.  They  "held 
that  life  was  in  every  instance  an  emission,  or  breath,  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  they  do  not  intimate  of  brutes,  as  they  do  of  men,  that  they 
have  surviving  shades.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  how- 
ever, bluntly  declares  that  "all  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  to  one 
place,  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast.^'  As  far  as 
the  words  used  to  express  existence,  soul,  or  mind,  legitimate  any  in- 
ference, it  would  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  essential  life  is  poured  out 
at  death  as  so  much  air,  or  else  that  it  is  received  again  by  God, — in  both 
cases  implying  naturally,  though  not  of  philosophic  necessity,  the  close 
of  conscious,  individual  existence.  But  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  their  real  opinions  shows  that,  however  obviously  this  conclusion 
might  flow  from  their  pneumatology,  it  was  not  the  expectation  they 
cherished.  They  believed  there  was  a  dismal  empire  in  the  earth  where 
the  rq)haim,  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  reposed  forever  in  a  state  of  semi- 
sleep. 

''It  b  a  land  of  shadows :  yea,  tho  land 
Itself  is  bnt  a  shadow,  and  the  race 
That  dwell  therein  are  voices,  forms  of  forms, 
And  echoes  of  themselves.** 

That  the  Hebrews,  during  the  time  covered  by  their  sacred  records, 
had  no  conception  of  a  retributive  life  beyond  the  present,  knew  nothing 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  is  shown  by  two  conclusive  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  demonstration  afforded  by  the  views  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  did  actually  hold  in  regard  to  the  future  lot  of  man.    First,  they 
were  puzzled,  they  wore  troubled  and  distressed,  by  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  present  life, — ^the  misfortunes  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.     Read  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  ftie 
Psalms.     Had  they  been  acquainted  with  future  reward  and  punishment, 
they  could  easily  have   solved  these    problems    to  their   satisfaction. 
Secondly,  they  regarded  life  as  the  one  blessing,  death  as  the  one  evil. 
Something  of  sadness,  we  may  suppose,  was  in  the  wise  man's  tones  when 
he  said,  "A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.''     Obey  Jehovah's 
laws,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  ho  giveth  thee  ;  the  wicked 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days:  such  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  see  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
light,  and  for  the  disciples  of  a  clearer  faith  to  feel  that  death  is  gain. 
There  are  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally  supposed 
an-i  really  appearing,  upon  a  slight  examination,  not  afterwards — ^to 
teach  doctrines  different  from  those  hero  stated.     We  will  give  two 

*  Tractatos  do  Anima  a  IL  MiMcheh  Korduera    In  Kabbala  Denudata,  torn.  L  pan  U. 
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examples  in  a  condensed  form.  '*  Thou  wilt,  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol : 
...  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  This  text,  properly 
translated  and  explained,  means,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  misfortune 
and  untimely  death :  ...  in  thy  royal  favor  is  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth :  ...  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God."  The  genuine  meaning  of  thi^  triumphant  exclamation  of  faith  is, 
I  know  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  the  upright,  and  that  he  will  yet 
justify  me  hefore  I  die.  A  particular  examination  of  the  remaining  pass- 
ages of  this  character  with  which  erroneous  conceptions  are  generally 
connected  would  show,  first,  that  in  nearly  every  case  these  passages  are 
not  accurately  translated;  secondly,  that  they  may  be  satisfoctorily 
interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  this  life,  and  cannot  by  a  sound 
exegesis  be  explained  otherwise ;  thirdly,  that  the  meaning  usually 
ascribed  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  general  tenor,  and  with 
numberless  positive  and  explicit  statements,  of  the  books  in  which  they 
are  found ;  fourthly,  that  if  there  are,  as  there  dubiously  seem  to  be  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  texts  implying  the  ascent  of  souls  after  death  to  a 
heavenly  life, — ^for  example,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counte- 
nance, and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory," — they  were  the  product  of  a 
late  period,  and  reflect  a  faith  not  native  to  the  Hebrews,  but  first  known 
to  them  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians. 
^  Christians  reject  the  allegorizing  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  traditionally 
/accept,  on  their  authority,  doctrines  which  can  be  deduced  from  their 
Scriptures  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  double  op 
mystic  sense.  For  example,  scores  of  Christian  authors  have  taught  the 
dogma  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  deducing  it  from  such  pass- 
ages as  God's  sentence  upon  Adam : — **  From  the  dust  wast  thou  taken, 
and  unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return ;"  as  Joel's  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Jews  victorious  in  battle,  and  of  the  vanquished  heathen  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  witness  their  installation  as  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  the  declaration  of  the  God  of  battles: — **  1  am  he  that  kills  and 
thar  makes  alive,  that  wounds  and  that  heals."  And  they  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  inculcated  in  such  texts  as  these : — ^when 
Moses  asks  to  see  God,  and  the  reply  is,  "  No  man  can  see  me  and  live ;'' 
when  Bathsheba  bows  and  says,  "Let  my  lord  King  David  live  fop> 
over;"  and  when  the  sacred  poet  praises  God,  saj^ing,  "Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  fVom  fall- 
ing." Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  lamentable  in  the  extreme; 
their  context  shows  them  to  be  absurd.  The  meaning  is  forced  into  the 
words,  not  derived  from  them. 

Such  as  we  have  now  seen  were  the  ancient  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  future 
state.  To  those  who  received  them  the  life  to  come  was  cheerless,  offer- 
ing no  attraction  save  that  of  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  terror  save  the  natural  revulsion  of  the  human  heart 
from  everlasting  darkness,  silence,  and  dreams.  In  view  of  deliverance 
from  so  dreary  a  fate,  by  translation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  splen- 
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don  of  the  world  above  the  firmament,  there  are  many  exaltations  in  the 
Eptstlet  of  Paul,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  views  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  as  discerned  through 
the  intimations  of  their  Scriptures  are  very  nearly  what,  from  a  fair  con- 
adention  of  the  case,  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  agreeing  in  the 
msin  with  the  natural  speculations  of  other  early  nations  upon  the  same 
mbject.  These  opinions  underwent  but  little  alteration  until  a  century 
or  t  century  and  a  half  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
shown  hj  the  phraseology  of  the'Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  the  allusions  in  the  so-called  Apocryphal  books.  In  these,  so  far 
as  there  are  any  relevant  statements  or  implications,  they  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  we  have  explained  from  the  more  ancient 
writings.  This  is  true,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Second  Maccabees,  neither  of  which  documents  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  author  says,  **  Being 
wise,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled.''^  But,  with  the  exception  of  this 
and  one  other  passage,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  book  which  is 
definite  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
author's  real  faith  was :  his  words  seem  rather  rhetorical  than  dogmatic. 
He  says,  "  To  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality ;"  but  other  expres- 
sions would  appear  to  show  that  by  immortality  he  means  merely  a  death- 
les  posthumous  fame,  **  leaving  an  eternal  memorial  of  himself  to  all 
who  shall  come  after  him."  Again  he  declares,  "  The  spirit  when  it  is 
gone  forth  retumeth  not ;  neither  the  soul  received  up  cometh  again." 
And  here  we  find,  too,  the  famous  text,  "  God  created  man  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless, 
throngh  envy  of  the  devil  cafhe  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold 
of  his  side  do  find  it."'  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
bdiered  in  a  future  life  ;  but  the  details  are  too  partially  and  obscurely 
shadowed  to  be  drawn  forth.  We  may,  however,  hazard  a  conjecture  on 
the  passage  last  quoted,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  light  cast  upon  it 
from  its  evident  Persian  origin.  What  is  it,  expressed  by  the  term 
"death,"  which  is  found  by  the  adherents  of  the  devil  distinctively? 
"  Death"  cannot  here  be  a  metaphor  for  an  inward  state  of  sin  and  woe, 
because  it  is  contrasted  with  the  plainly  literal  phrases,  "  created  to  be 
immortal,"  "  an  image  of  God*s  eternity."  It  cannot  signify  simply 
physical  dissolution,  because  this  is  found  as  well  by  God's  servants  as  by 
the  devil's.  Its  genuine  meaning  is;  most  probably,  a  descent  into  the 
black  kingdom  of  sadness  and  silence  under  the  earth,  while  the  souls 
of  the  good  were  "  received  up." 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  with  emphasis  repeatedly  asserts  future 
Ktribation  and  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  seventh  chapter  a  full 
ieooont  is  given  of  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  who  suffered  martyr- 
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dom,  firmly  sustained  by  faith  in  a  glorious  reward  for  their  heroic 
fidelity,  to  be  reaped  at  the  resurrection.  One  of  them  says  to  the  t3rrant 
by  whose  order  he  was  tortured,  "  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resur- 
rection to  life."  Nicanor,  bleeding  from  many  horrible  wounds, 
**  plucked  out  his  bowels  and  cast  them  upon  the  throng,  and,  calling 
upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  him  those  again,  [at  the  day 
of  resurrection,]  he  thus  died/'*  Other  passages  in  this  book  to  the  same 
effect  it  is  needless  to  quote.  The  details  lying  latent  in  those  we  have 
quoted  will  soon  be  illuminated  and  filled  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.'® 

There  lived  in  Alexandria  a  very  learned  Jew  named  Philo,  the  author 
of  voluminous  writings,  a  zealous  Israelite,  but  deeply  imbued  both  with 
the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  lie  was  bom  about  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  survived  him  about  thirty  years.  The  weight  of  his 
character,  the  force  of  his  talents,  the  fascinating  adaptation  of  his  pecu- 
liar philosophical  speculations  and  of  his  bold  and  subtle  allegorical 
expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  his  age  and  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  together  with  the  eminent  literary  position  and  renown  early 
secured  for  him  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  have  combined  to  make  him 
exert — according  to  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  best  judges,  such  as 
LUcke  and  Norton — a  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Christian 
opinions  than  any  single  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
since  the  days  of  Clirist.  It  is  important,  and  will  be  interesting,  to  see 
some  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  A  synopsis 
of  them  must  suffice. 

Philo  was  a  Platonic  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  a  Zoroastrian  Palestinian 
Pharisee.  It  was  a  current  saying  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  **  Vel 
Plato  Philonizatf  vel  Phib  PlaionizatJ*  He  has* little  to  say  of  the  Messiah, 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Messianic  escliatology.  We  speak  of  him  in  this 
connection  because  he  was  a  Jew,  flourishing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  and  contributing  much,  by  his  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions, to  lead  Christians  to  imagine  that  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  immortality  connected  with  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Three  principal  points  include  the  substance  of  Philo's  faith  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  Ho  rejected  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  held  to  the  natural  immortjility  of  the  soul.  He  entertained  the 
most  profound  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  intrinsic-ally  deadly 
nature  and  wretched  fruits  of  all  sin,  and  of  the  self-contained  welfare 
and  self-rewarding  results  of  every  element  of  virtue,  in  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  time  and  place  and  regardless  of  external  bestowments  of 

•  Cap.  xiT.  46. 
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woe  or  jcfy.  He  also  believed  at  the  same  time  in  contrasted  localities 
abore  and  below,  appointed  as  the  residences  of  the  disembodied  souls 
of  good  and  of  wicked  men.  We  will  quote  miscellaneously  various 
paaages  from  him  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements : — 

"Man's  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground,  the  soul  from  no  created 
thing,  but  from  the  Father  of  all ;  so  that,  although  man  was  mortal  as 
to  his  body,  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mi^d/'^^    "  Complete  virtue  is  the 
tree  of  immortal  life."''    "Vices  and  crimes,  rushing  in  through  the  gate 
of  sensual  pleasure,  changed  a  happy  and  immortal  life  for  a  wretched 
and  mortal  one.'*"    Referring  to  the  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he 
•ajs,  "The  death  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  was  not  natural,  the 
lepantion  of  soul  and  body,  but  penal,  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  the 
body.*-"    "  Death  is  twofold,  one  of  man,  one  of  the  soul.    The  death  of 
man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice.'*"     "To  me, 
death  with  the  pious  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.     For  those  fo 
dying,  deathless  life  delivers ;  but  those  so  living,  eternal  death  seizes."'* 
He  writes  of  three  kinds  of  life,   "  one  of  which  neither  ascends  nor    • 
cares  to  ascend,  groping  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Hades  and  rejoicing  in 
the  most  lifeless  life.""     Commenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Jjord  to 
Abram,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,  Philo  observes  that 
"  A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die,  but  emigrates :  it  is  of  an  inex- 
tingnishable  and  deathless  race,  and  goes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  dis- 
ffolntion  and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  introduce."'®    "  A  vile  life 
is  the  true  Hades,  despicable  and  obnoxious  to  every  sort  of  execra- 
tion."**   "  Diflferent  regions  are  set  apart  for  different  things, — heaven  for 
the  good,  the  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  bad."^    lie  thinks  the  ladder 
seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream  "  is  a  figure  of  the  air,  which,  reaching  from    ' 
ea^ih  to  heaven,  is  the  house  of  unembodied  souls,  the  image  of  a  popu- 
lous city  having  for  citizens  immortal  souls,  some  of  whbm  descend  into 
mortal  bodies,  but  soon  return  aloft,  calling  the  body  a  sepulchre  from 
which  they  hasten,  and,  on  light  wings  seeking  the  lofty  ether,  pass  eter- 
nity in  sublime  contemplations.""     "  The  wise  inherit  the  Olympic  and 
heavenly  region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad,  the 
innermost  parts  of  Hades,  always  laboring  to  die."''  He  literally  accredits 
the  account,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Eorah  and  his  company,  saying,  "The  earth  opened  and  took  them  alive 
into  Hades."**    "  Ignorant  men  regard  death  as  the  end  of  punishments, 
whereas  in  the  Divine  judgment  it  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  them."** 
He  describes  the  meritorious  man  as  "  fleeing  to  God  and  receiving  the 
most  intimate  honor  of  a  firm  place  in  heaven ;  but  the  reprobate  man  is 
dragged  below,  down  to  the  very  lowest  place,  to  Tartarus  itself  and  pro- 

■  Wai^j'i  cditkm  of  Phflo'i  Works,  toL  i.  p.  32.  u  ibid.  p.  38.  »  Ibid  p.  37. 
MIl)M.p.««.                        un>id.p.65.  M  Ibid.  p.  233.  "  Ibid.  p.  470. 
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found  darkness."*  "  He  who  is  not  firmly  held  by  evil  may  by  repent, 
ance  return  to  virtue,  as  to  ^he  native  land  from  which  he  has  wandered. 
But  he  who  suffers  from  incurable  vice  must  endure  its  dire  penalties, 
banished  into  the  place  of  the  impious  until  the  whole  of  eternity."** 

Such,  then,  was  the  substance  of  Philo's  opinions  on  the  theme  before 
us,  as  indeed  many  more  passages,  which  we  have  omitted  as  superfluous, 
might  be  cited  from  him  to  «how.  Man  was  made  originally  a  mortal 
body  and  "an  immortal  soul.  He  should  have  been  happy  and  pure 
while  in  the  body,  and  on  leaving  it  have  soared  up  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  bliss  on  high,  to  join  the  angels.  *'  Abraham,  leaving  his  mortal 
part,  was  added  to  the  people  of  God,  ei\joying  immortality  and  made 
similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  are  the  army  of  God,  bodiless  and 
happy  souls."**  But,  through  the  power  of  evil,  all  who  yield  to  sin  and 
vice  lose  that  estate  of  bright  and  blessed  immortality,  and  become  dis- 
cordant, wretched,  despicable,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  are 
thrust  down  to  gloom  and  manifold  just  retribution  in  Hades.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-existence,  and  in  a  limited  transmigration,  of  souls. 
Here  he  leaves  the  subject,  saying  nothing  of  a  resurrection  or  final  re- 
storation, and  not  speculating  as  to  any  other  of  the  details.^ 

We  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
There  were  three  of  these,  cardinally  differing  from,  each  other  in  their 
theories  of  the  future  fate  of  man.  First,  there  were  the  skeptical, 
materialistic  Sadducees,  wealthy,  proud,  few.  They  openly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  disembodied  souls,  avowing  that  men  utterly  perished 
in  the  grave.  "  The  cloud  faileth  and  passeth  away :  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  doth  not  return."*  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "The  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  only  reject- 
ing  or  explaining  away  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  separate 
existence  of  souls  and  to  their  subterranean  abode.  They  strove  to  con- 
found their  opponents,  the  advocates  of  a  future  life,  by  such  perplexing 
questions  as  the  one  they  addressed  to  Jesus,  asking,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  seven  successive  husbands,  which  one  of  them 
should  be  her  husband  in  the  resurrection.  All  that  we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  Sadducees  from  the  New  Testament  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Josephus,  who  explicitly  declares,  "  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  die 
with  the  bodies." 

The  second  sect  was  the  ascetical  and  philosophical  Essenes,  of  whom  ' 
the  various  information  given  by  Philo  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the 
TherapeutfiB  agrees  with  the  account  in  Josephus  and  with  the  scattered 
gleams  in  other  sources.    The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry  was  much  like  that  of  Philo  himself;  and  in  some  par- 

s  Mange's  odition  of  Philo^a  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  433.  »  Ibid.'  vol.  i.  p.  139.         tr  ibid.  p.  IM. 

s*  See,  in  tbe  Analekten  of  Keil  nnd  Tsschimer,  band  i.  stUck  fi.,  an  article  by  Dr.  Scbrelter, 
titled  Philo't  Ideen  Uber  Unsterblicbkeit,  Auferstehung,  and  Vergeltung. 
•  Lightfoot  in  Matt.  xxil.  23. 
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ticolan  it  remarkably  resembles  that  of  many  Christians.     They  rejected 

the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body^  and  maintained  the  inherent 

immortality  of  the  soul.    They  said  that  **  the  souls  of  men,  coming  out 

of  the  mo6t  subtle  and  pure  air,  are  bound  up  in  their  bodies  as  in  so 

many  prisons ;  but,  being  freed  at  death,  they  do  rejoice,  and  are  borne 

aloft  where  a  state  of  happy  life  forever  is  decreed  for  the  virtuous  ;  but 

the  vicious  are  assigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  a  dark,  cold  place.''*^ 

Such  sentiments  appear  to  have  inspired  the  heroic  Eleazar,  whose 

speech  to  his  followers  is  reported  by  Josephus,  when  they  were  besieged 

at  Masada,  urging  them  to  rush  on  the  foe,  "  for  death  is  better  than 

life,  b  the  only  true  life,  leading  the  soul  to  infinite  freedom  and  joy 

above."" 

Bat  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  that 
tune,  and  ever  since,  were  the  eclectic,  traditional,  formalist  Pharisees : 
eclectic,  inasmuch  as  their  faith  was  formed  by  a  partial  combination  of  ^ 
various  systems ;  traditional,  since  they  allowed  a  more  imperative  sway 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  oral  legends  and  precepts,  than 
to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  formalist,  for  they  neglected  the 
weightier  spiritual  matters  of  the  law  in  a  scrupulous  tithing  of  mint, 
cumin,  and  anise-seed,  a  pretentious  wearing  of  broad  phylacteries,  an 
uttering  of  long  prayers  in  the  streets,  and  the  various  other,  hypocritical 
priestly  paraphernalia  of  a  severe  mechanical  ritual. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful — that  is,  of  all  who  punctiliously  observed  the  law  of  Moses 
tnd  the  traditions  of  the  elders — ^would  live  again  by  transmigration  into 
new  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  all  others,  on  leaving  their  bodies,  were 
doomed  to  a  place  of  confinement  beneath,  where  they  must  abide  for- 
erer.  These  are  his  words : — "  The  Pharisees  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal 'strength  in  them,  and  that  in  the  under-world  they  will  ex- 
perience rewards  or  punishments  according  as  they  have  lived  well  or  ill 
in  this  hfe.  The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  live  again,  but  sinners 
*h*ll  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison."'*  Again,  he  writes,  '*  The 
Phirisees  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  only  the  souls  of 
good  men  are  removed  into  other  bodies.*'"  The  fragment  entitled 
** Concerning  Hades,"  formerly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  gross  forgery.  The  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
•ophical  tincture  with  which  he  was  imbued  led  him  to.  r^'ect  the  doc- 
trine of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
mskes  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine  in  his  account  of  the  Pharisees.  That 
Hbdi  a  doctrine  was  held  among  them  is  plain  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament, — ^passages  which  also  shed  light  upon  the  statement  actually 
msde  by  Josephus.  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  "Thy  brother  shall  rise 
igsin."    She  rephes,  "  1  know  that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection,  at 

»  Jowphiu,  I>e  Bell.  Ub.  U.  cap.  8.  n  Ibid.  Ub.  tU.  cap.  8. 

■  Antiq.  lib.  xtUL  cap.  1.  a  De  BelL  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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the  last  day.''  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  furthermore,  did  not  confine  the 
privilege  or  penalty  of  transmigration,  and  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
righteous.  They  once  asked  Jesus,  *'Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?"  Plainly,  he  could  not  have  been  bom 
blind  for  his  own  sins  unless  he  had  known  a  previous  life.  Paul,  too, 
-says  of  them,  in  his  speech  at  Ceesarea,  "  They  themselves  also  allow  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just.'' This,  however,  is  very  probably  an  exception  to  their  prevailing 
belief.  Their  religious  intolerance,  theocratic  pride,  hereditary  national 
vanity,  and  sectarian  formalism,  often  led  them  to  despise  and  overlook 
the  Gentile  world,  haughtily  restricting  the  boon  of  a  renewed  life  to  the 
legal  children  of  Abraham. 

But  the  grand  source  now  open  to  us  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  our  present  subject  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  tradi* 
tions  of  the  oral  law,  (Mischna,)  with  the  copious  precepts  and  commenta 
(Gemara)  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Babbins.  It  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  myths  and  fancies,  profound  speculations  and 
ridiculous  puerilities,  antique  legends  and  cabalistic  subtleties,  crowned 
and  loaded  with  the  national  peculiarities.  The  Jews  reverence  it 
extravagantly,  saying,  ''The  Bible  is  salt,  the  Mischna  pepper,  the 
Gemara  balmy  spice."  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Joseph  sings,  in  our  poet's 
version, — 

"The  Kabbala  and  Talmnd  hoar 
Than  all  the  Prophets  prise  I  more; 
For  water  is  all  Bible  lore, 
But  Mischna  is  pure  wine.** 

The  rambling  character  and  barbarous  dialect  of  this  work  have  joined 
with  various  other  causes  to  withhold  from  it  far  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Christian  critics.  Saving  by  old  Lightfoot  and  Pocock,  scarcely 
a  contribution  has  ever  been  offered  us  in  English  from  this  important 
field.  The  Germans  have  done  far  better ;  and  numerous  huge  volumes, 
the  costly  fruits  of  their  toils,  are  standing  on  neglected  shelves.  The 
eschatological  views  derived  from  this  source  are  authentically  Jewish, 
however  closely  they  may  resemble  some  portion  of  the  popular  Christian 
conceptions  upon  the  same  subject.  The  correspondences  between  some 
Jewish  and  some  Christian  theological  dogmas  betoken  the  influx  of  an 
adulterated  Judaism  into  a  nascent  Christianity,  not  the  reflex  of  a  pore 
Christianity  upon  a  receptive  Judaism.  It  is  important  to  show  this;  and 
it  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  demon- 
strable, it  is  unquestioned,  that  at  least  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the 
dogmas  referred  to  were  in  actual  existence  among  the  Pharisees  before 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  arose.  Secondly,  in  the. 
Rabbinical  writings  these  dogmas  are  most  fundamental,  vital,  and  per- 
vading, in  relation  to  the  whole  system ;  but  in  the  Christian  they  seem 
subordinate  and  incidental,  have  every  appearance  of  being  ingrafts,  not 
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oatgrofwths.    Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  Judaism  was  a  consolidated, 

petrified  system,  defended  from  outward  influence  on  all  sides  by  an  in- 

valnerable  bigotry,  a  haughty  excluslveness ;  while  Christianity  was  in  a 

young  and  vigorous,  an  assimilating  and  formative,  state.     Fourthly,  the 

overweening  sectarian  vanity  and  scorn  of  the  Jews,  despising,  hating, 

and  fearing  the  Christians,  would  not  permit  them  to  adopt  peculiarities 

of  belief  from  the  latter ;   but  the  Christians  were  undeniably  Jews  in 

almost  every  thing  except, in  asserting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus:  they 

claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Jews,  children  of  the  law  and  realizers  of  the 

promise.    The  Jewish  dogmas,  therefore,  descended  to  them  as  a  natural 

lineal  inheritance.     Finally,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of 

Paul,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ebionites,  (which  sect  included  nearly  all 

the  Christians  of  the  first  century,)  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  actual 

workings,  in  reliable  history,  of  the  process  that  we  affirm, — namely,  the 

Mrimilttion  of  Jewish  elements  into  the  popular  Christianity. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

RABBINICAL  DOOTBINE   OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  starting-point  in  the  Talmud  on  this  subject  is  with  the  effects  of 
■m  upon  the  human  race.  Man  was  made  radiant,  pure,  immortal,  in 
tlie  imsge  of  God.  By  sin  he  was  obscured,  defiled,  burdened  with  mortal 
decay  and  judgment.  In  this  representation  that  misery  and  death  were 
an  after-doom  brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  the  Rabbinical  authorities 
■trikingly  agree.  The  testimony  is  irresistible.  We  need  not  quote 
comfinnations  of  this  statement,  as  every  scholar  in  this  department  will 
accept  it  at  once.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  the  term  *'  death," 
M  med  in  such  a  connection,  there  is  no  little  obscurity  and  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the  Pharisaical  fathers — perhaps  the 
B^jority  of  them— conceived  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  and  his 
poBterity  would  have  been  physically  immortal,  and  would  either  have 
lifed  forever  on  the  earth,  or  have  been  successively  transferred  to  the 
kne  of  Jehovah  over  the  firmament.  They  call  the  devil,  who  is 
Utt  chief  accuser  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice,  the  angel  of  death, 
\j  tlie  name  of  '*  Sammael."  Rabbi  Reuben  says,  '*  When  Sammael 
Mr  Adam  sin,  he  immediately  sought  to  slay  him,  and  went  to  the 
heafenly  council  and  clamored  for  justice  against  him,  pleading  thus: — 
*God  made  this  decree,  **  In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  thou  shalt 
nrdy  die.''  Therefore  give  him  to  me,  for  he  is  mine,  and  I  will  kill 
Um;  to  this  end  was  I  created ;  and  give  me  power  over  all  his  descend- 
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ants.'  When  the  celestial  Sanhedrim  perceived  that  his  petition  was 
just,  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  granted.''^  A  great  many  expressions 
of  kindred  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced,  leaving  it  hardly  possible  to 
doubt — as  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  does  doubt — that 
many  of  the  Jews  literally  held  that  sin  was  the  sole  cause  of  bodily 
dissolution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  as  certainly  others  who 
did  not  entertain  that  idea,  but  understood  and  explained  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  different,  a  partially  figurative, 
sense.  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  David  writes,  '*  Although  the  first  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  death  would  have  been;  for  death  was  created  on  the 
first  day.''  The  reference  here  is,  as  Rabbi  Berechias*  explains,  to  the 
account  in  Genesis  where  we  read  that  **  darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,"  "by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  angel  of  death,  who 
has  darkened  the  face  of  man.'"  The  Talmudistff  generally  be- 
lieved also  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  heaven,  and  in  a  spiritual 
body  investing  and  fitting  the  soul  for  heaven,  as  the  present  carnal  body 
invests  and  fits  it  for  the  earth.  Schoettgen  has  collected  numerous 
illustrations  in  point,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens.' 
**  When  the  first  Adam  had  not  sinned,  'he  was  every  way  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  perfect  and  spotless,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  live 
forever  like  one  of  the  celestial  ministers."  "The  soul  cannot  ascend 
into  Paradise  except  it  be  first  invested  with  a  clothing  adapted  to  that 
world,  as  the  present  is  for  this  world."  These  notions  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  thought  that  man  was  originally  destined  for  a  physical  eternity 
on  this  globe.  All  this  difficulty  disappears,  we  thihk,  and  the  true 
metaphorical  force  often  intended  in  the  word  "  death"  comes  to  view, 
through  the  following  conception,  occupying  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  clews  furnished  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Zoroastrian  eschato- 
logy,  by  similar  hints  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  some 
quite  explicit  declarations  in  the  Talmud  itself,  which  we  shall  soon  cite 
in  a  different  connection.  God  at  first  intended  that  man  should  live  for 
a  time  in  pure  blessedness  on  the  earth,  and  then  without  pain  should 
undergo  a  glorious  change  making  him  a  perfect  peer  of  the  angels,  and 
be  translated  to  their  lofty  abode  in  his  own  presence;  but,  when  he 
sinned,  God  gave  him  over  to  manifold  suffering,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  his  body  adjudged  his  naked  soul  to  descend  to  a  doleful  imprison- 
ment below  the  grave.  The  immortality  meant  for  man  was  a  timely 
ascent  to  heaven  in  a  paradisal  clothing,  without  dying.  The  doom 
brought  on  him  by  sin  was  the  alteration  of  that  desirable  change  of 
bodies  and  ascension  to  the  supernal  splendors,  for  a  permanent  disem- 
bodiment and  a  dreaded  descent  to  the  subterranean  glooms.    It  is  a  Tal- 


1  Schoettgen,  Diisertatio  de  HfeitMolyma  Oodesti,  cap.  lil.  sect  9. 

>  Schoettgen,  Hone  Biblicn  ot  TalmndicM,  in  Bam.  t.  12,  et  in  Johan.  iiL  10. 

•  Ibid,  in  2  Cor.  t.  2. 
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xnudical  as  much  as  it  is  a  Pauline  idea,  that  the  triumphant  power  of 

the  Messiah  would  restore  what  the  unfortunate  fall  of  Adam  forfeited. 

Kow,  if  we  can  show — as  we  think  we  can,  and  as  we  shall  try  to  do  in  a 

later  part  of  this  article — that  the  later  Jews  expected  the  Messianic 

resurrection  to  he  the  prelude  to  an  ascent  into  heaven,  and  not  the 

beginning  of  a  gross  earthly  immortality,  it  will  powerfully  confirm  the 

theory  which  we  have  just  indicated.      "When,"  says  one  of  the  old 

Rabbins,  "  the  dead  in  Israelitish  earth  are  restored  alive,''  their  bodies 

will  be  "as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  before  he  sinned,  and  they  shall 

all  fly  into  the  air  like  birds.''^ 

At  all  events,  whether  the  general  Rabbinical  belief  was  in  the  primi- 
tive destination  of  man  to  a  heavenly  or  to  an  earthly  immortality, — 
whether  the  "death"  decreed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  sin  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  soul, — they  all  agree 
tbit  the  banishment  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  blackness  under  the  grave 
WIS  ft  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Some  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think, 
that,  bad  there  been  no  sin,  souls  would  have  passed  to  heaven  in  glorified 
bodies ;  others  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think,  that,  had  there  been  no 
en,  they  would  have  lived  eternally  upon  earth  in  their  present  bodies ; 
but  all  of  them  agreed,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  souls 
were  condemned  to  the  under-world.  No  man  would  have  seen  the 
dismftl  realm  of  the  sepulchre  had  there  not  been  sin.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  conception  was  that  all  souls  went  down  to  a  common  abode, 
to  spend  eternity  in  dark  slumber  or  nerveless  groping.  This  view 
was  first  modified  soon  after  the  Persian  captiwty,  by  the  expectation 
that  tbere  would  be  discrimination  at  the  resurrection  which  the  Jews 
had  learned  to  look  for,  when  the  just  should  rise  but  the  wicked  should 
be  left. 

The  next  alteration  of  their  notions  on  this  subject  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  under-world  into  Paradise  and  Gehenna, — ^a  conception  known 
among  them  probably  as  early  as  a  century  before  Christ,  and  very  pro- 
minent with  thepi  in  the  apostolic  age.  "  When  Rabbi  Jochanan  was 
dying,  his  disciples  asked  him,  '  Light  of  Israel,  main  pillar  of  the  right, 
thou  strong  hammer,  why  dost  thou  weep  ?'  He  answered,  *  Two  paths 
open  before  me,  the  one  leading  to  bliss,  the  other  to  torments ;  and  I 
know  not  which  of  them  will  be  my  doom.'  "*  "  Paradise  is  separated 
from  hell  by  a  distance  no  greater  than  the  width  of  a  thread."*  So,  in 
Christ's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Abraham's  bosom  and  hell  are  two 
diTisions.  "  There  are  three  doors  into  Gehenna :  one  in  the  wilderness, 
where  Eorah  and  his  company  were  swallowed ;  one  in  the  sea,  where 
Jonah  descended  when  he  *  cried  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;'  one  in  Jeru- 
MJem,  for  the  Lord  says,  *  My  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem.'  "^     "  The  under- 


*  Mtocttgen,  in  1  Oor.  zt.  44.  *  Talmud,  tnet  Benchoth. 

'Binmctiger,  Entdecktes  JadenUium,  th.  U.  cap.  t.  i.  316. 

>IightfaoC,liiMatt.T.22. 
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world  is  divided  into  palaces,  each  of  which  is  so  large  that  it  would  take 
a  man  three  hundred  years  to  roam  over  it.  There  are  distinct  aparfe* 
ments  where  the  hell-punishments  are  inflicted.  One  place  is  so  dark 
that  its  name  is  ' Night-of-Horrors.'"*  "In  Paradise  there  are  certain 
mansions  for  the  pious  from  the  Gentile  peoples,  and  for  those  mundane 
kings  who  have  done  kindness  to  the  Israelites.''*  "The  fire  of  Gehenna 
was  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished.''^ The  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hindus,  and  Greeks,  with  all 
of  whom  the  Jews  held  relations  of  intercourse,  had,  in  their  popular 
representations  of  the  under-world  of  the  dead,  regions  of  peace  and 
honor  for  the  good,  and  regions  of  fire  for  the  bad.  The  idea  may  have 
been  adopted  from  them  by  the  Jews,  or  it  may  have  been  at  last  deve- 
loped among  themselves,  first  by  the  imaginative  poetical,  afterwards 
by  the  literally  believing,  transference  below  of  historical  and  local 
imagery  and  associations,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  ingulfing  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fire  and  sulphur,  and  with  the  loathed  fires  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

Many  of  the  Rabbins  believed  in  the  transmigration  or  revolution  of 
souls,  an  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  developed  it  into  the  most 
ludicrous  and  marvellous  details.^^  But,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
adopted  this  Indian  doctrine,  the  Rabbins  supposed  all  departed  souls 
to  be  in  the  under-world,  some  in  the  division  of  Paradise,  others  in  that 
of  hell.  Here  they  fancied  these  souls  to  be  longingly  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  **  Messiah  and  the  patriarchs  weep  together  in  Paradise 
over  the  delay  of  the  time  of  the  kingdom." '^  In  this  quotation  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  being  in  the  under-world,  for  the  Jews  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  man,  very  likely  some  one  who  had  abeady  lived. 
For  a  delegation  was  once  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  Elias?  art  thou 
the  Messiali  ?  art  thou  that  prophet  ?"  Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  "it  was  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  the  living,  or  the  dead.""  Borrowing  some  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  and  adding  them  to  their  own  inordinate  national  pride,  the 
Rabbins  soon  began  to  fancy  that  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  Pharisaic  ritual,  and  kindred  particulars,  must  exert  a  great  efiect  in 
determiining  the  destination  of  souls  and  their  condition  in  the  under- 
world. Observe  the  following  quotations  from  the  Talmud.  "Abraham 
sits  at  the  gate  of  hell  to  see  that  no  Israelite  enters."  "  Circumcision  is 
so  agreeable  to  Gk>d,  that  he  swore  to  Abraham  that  no  one  who  was 
circumcised  should  descend  into  hell."^^  "  What  does  Abraham  to  those 
circumcised  who  have  sinned  too  much  ?  He  takes  the  foreskins  from 
Gentile  boys  who  died  without  circumcision,  and  places  them  on  those 


s  Schrifder,  SaUongen  nnd  Oebrliache  des  Talmpdiach-RabWniiichen  Judenthams,  •.  408. 
*  Schoettgen,  in  Joban.  zIt.  2.    lo  Not.  Test,  ex  TUmude,  etc  illnstrmtam  a  J.  G.  HeoBchen,  p.  12S. 
11  Bunage,  HiBt.  <tf  Jews,  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.    Also,  Traditioai  of  the  Rabbins,  in  Blackwood  fbr  April, 
1833. 
u  Eiaenmengv,  th.  IL  •.  804.  »  lightfbot,  in  Matt.  ii.  10.  M  fichiOder,  t.'  832. 
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JewB  who  were  circumcised  but  have  become  godless,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  hell."^    Hell  here  denotes  that  division  in  the  under-world 
where  the  condemned  are  punished.     The  younger  Buxtorf,  in  a  pre- 
face to  his  father's    *^Synagoga   Judaica,"   gives  numerous   specimens 
of  Jewish  representations  of  "the  efficacy  of  circumcision  being  so  great 
that  no  one  who  has  undergone  it  shall  go  down  into  hell."    Children 
can  help  their  deceased  parents  out  of  hell  by  their  good  deeds,  prayers, 
and  offerings."    "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Gfrorer,  "  the  ancient  Jewish 
6ynag(^e  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  good  works,  the 
merit  of  which  went  to  benefit  the  departed  souls."^^    Here  all  souls 
were,  in  the  under-world, — either  in  that  part  of  it  called  Paradise,  or 
in  that  named  Gehenna, — according  to  certain    conditions.      But  in 
whichever  place  they  were,   and   under  whatever  cii*cumstances,  they 
were  all  tarrying  in  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

How  deeply  rooted,  how  eagerly  cherished,  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
approaching  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was,  and  what  a  splendid  group 
of  ideas  and  imaginations  they  clustered  around  his  reign,  are  well-known 
facts.    He  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  royal  David,  an  inspired  prophet, 
priast,  and  king,  was  to  subdue  the  whole  earth  beneath  his  Jewish  sceptre 
and  establish  from  Jerusalem  a  theocratic  empire  of  unexampled  glory, 
bolinesB,  and  delight.     In  so  much  the  consent  was  general  and  ear- 
nest; though  in  regard  to  many  further  details  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  incongruous  diversity  of  opinions.     They  supposed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  preceded  by  ten  frightful  woes,"  also  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prophet  Elias  as  a  forerunner."    There  are  a  few 
pinages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  which,  unless  they  were  forged  and 
interpolated  by  Cliristians  at  a  late  period,  show  that  there  were  in  the 
Jewish  mind  anticipations  of  the  personal  descent  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  under-world.*     **  After  this  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  came  to 
the  gates  of  the  under-world.     But  when  the  bound,  who  are  in  Gehenna, 
•iw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  began  rejoicing  to  receive  him,  saying, 
'He shall  lead  us  up  from  this  darkness.'  **     *'  The  captives  shall  ascend 
from  the  under-world,  Schechinah  at  their  head."**    Gfrorer  derives  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  rescued  souls  out  of  the  under-world, 
fitmi  a  Jewish  notion,  preserved  in  the  Talmud,"  that  the  just  patriarchs 
wmetimes  did  it.^    Bertholdt  adduces  Talmudical  declarations  to  show 
that  through  the  Messiah  "  God  would  hereafter  liberate  the  Israelites 


*  BNommiser,  th.  iL  kap.  ri.  a.  340.  i«  Ibid.  s.  858. 

'0«Khkht«  dM  Urcluiftenthnma,  zweit.  &bth.  s.  180.  Malmonide*  tlao  asserts  the  doctriiw 
^■pcRTogatory  works:  see  p.  237  of  H.  H.  Bernard's  Selections  ftt>m  the  Yad  Hachasakah  of 
IhiBmidca. 

"Sannhnshis,  Mischna,  pars  tertia,  p.  808.  i*  Lightfoot,  in  Matt  xtIL  10. 

'Fora  feneral  Tiew  of  the  Jewish  eechatology,  see  Gfrttrer,  Geschichte  des  Urchristenthnnis, 
fafk  I.;  Bsenmenger,  Bntdecktcs  Judenthum,  th.  ii.  kap.  xr.-xrii. 

s  ficboeCtsen,  Do  Measia,  lib.  tI.  cap.  t.  sect.  1.  a  Eijenmenger,  th.  iL  ss.  343,  364. 

■6«scbklite  Urchrist  kap.  rUi.  s.  184. 
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from  the  under-world,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  circumcision."^ 
Schoettgen  quotes  this  statement  from  the  Sohar: — '*  Messia  shall  die,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  state  of  death  a  time,  and  shall  rise/'^  The  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  says,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  "  My  son,  the  Christ, 
shall  die :  then  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment."  Although 
it  is  clear,  from  various  other  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  account  in 
John  xii.  34,  that  there  was  a  prevalent  expectation  among  the  Jews 
that  "the  Messiah  would  abide  forever,"  it  also  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  at  least  obscure  presentiments,  based 
on  prophecies  and  traditions,  that  he  must  die, — that  an  important  part 
of  his  mission  was  connected  with  his  death.  This  appears  from  such 
passages  as  we  have  cited  above,  found  in  early  Rabbinical  writers,  who 
would  certainly  be  very  unlikely  to  borrow  and  adapt  a  new  idea  of  such 
a  character  from  the  Christians ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
assumes  his  death  to  be  a  part  of  the  Messianic  fate  and  interprets  the 
Scriptures  as  necessarily  pointing  to  that  effect.  He  charges  his  disciples 
with  being  "fools  and  blind"  in  not  so  understanding  the  doctrine;  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  plainly  known  to  some.  But  this  question — 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  suffering,  atoning,  dying  Messiah — ^is  con- 
fessedly a  very  nice  and  obscure  one.  The  evidence,  the  silence,  the 
inferences,  the  presumptions  and  doubts  on  the  subject  are  such,  that 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  students  say  they  are  unable  to 
decide  either  way. 

However  the  foregoing  question  be  decided,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Jews  earnestly  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Messiah's  coming.  Whether  Christ  was  to  go  down  into 
the  under-world,  or  to  sit  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  in  either  case  the 
dead  should  come  up  and  live  again  on  earth  at  the  blast  of  his  summon- 
ing trumpet.  Rabbi  Jeremiah  commanded,  "  When  you  bury  me,  put 
shoes  on  my  feet,  and  give  me  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  lay  me  on  one 
side,  that  when  the  Messiah  comes  I  may  be  ready.""  Most  of  the 
Rabbins  made  this  resurrection  partial.  "Whoever  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  shall  have  no  part  in  it,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  denies  it.""  Rabbi  Abbu  says,  "  A  day  of  rain  is  greater  than  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  because  the  rain  is  for  all,  while  the  resur- 
rection is  only  for  the  just."*  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall  not  rise 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."®  Rabbi  Chebbo  says,  "  The  patri- 
archs so  vehemently  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
because  those  who  are  dead  in  that  land  shall  be  the  first  to  revive 
and  shall  devour  his  years,  [the  years  of  the  Messiah.]  But  for  those 
just  who  are  interred  beyond  the  holy  land,  it  is  to  be  understood 


M  Chriatologla  Jud«Borain  Jesn  Apostolonunque  .Xt&te,  sect.  84,  (De  Detcensu  Messto  ad  Inferos.) 
*  De  Messia,  lib.  ri.  cap.  t.  sect.  2. 

*B  Lightfoot,  in  Matt,  xxrli.  52.  tr  Witsins,  Dissertatio  de  Secnio,  etc  Met.  0. 

s*  Not.  Test.  Illnstratum,  etc.  a  Meuschen,  p.  02.  *  Schoettgen,  in  Johan.  vL  38. 
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that  God  will  make  a  passage  in  the  earthy  through  which  they  will 
be  rolled  until  they  reach   the    land  of  Israel/'^      Rabbi  Jochanan 
says,  "  Moses  died  out  of  the  holy  land,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the 
same  way  that  God  will  raise  up  Moses,  so  he  will  raise  all  those  who 
observe  his  law."    The  national  bigotry  of  the  Jews  reaches  a  pitch  of 
extravagance  in  some  of  their  views  that  is  amusing.     For  instance,  they 
declare  that  **  one  Israelitish  soul  is  dearer  and  more  important  to  Grod 
than  all  the  souls  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  Gentiles  V*    Again,  they  say, 
"  When  God  judges  the  Israelites,  he  will  stand,  and  make  the  judgment 
brief  and  mild ;  when  he  judges  the  Gentiles,  he  will  sit,  and  make  it 
long  and  severe  I"    They  affirm  that  the  resurrection  will  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  dew ;  and  they  quote  to  that  effect  this  verse  from  Canticles : 
— "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh ;  my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my 
locks  with  drops  of  the  night.''    Some  assert  that  **  the  resurrection  will 
be  immediately  caused  by  God,  who  never  gives  to  any  one  the  three 
keys  of  birth,  rain,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."    Others  say  that 
the  power  to  raise  and  judge  the  dead  will  be  delegated  to  the^Messiah, 
and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  trumpet  whose  formidable  blasts 
will  then  shake  the  universe  is  to  be  one  of  the  horns  of  that  ram  which 
Abraham  offered  up  instead  of  his  son  Isaac !    Some  confine  the  resur- 
rection to  faithful  Jews,  some  extend  it  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  some 
think  all  the  righteous  of  the  earth  will  have  part  in  it,  and  some  stretch 
its  pale  around  all  mankind  ahke.'^    They  seem  to  agree  that  the  repro- 
bate would  either  be  left  in  the  wretched  regions  of  Sheol  when  the  just 
arose,  or  else  be  thrust  back  after  the  judgment,  to  remain  there  forever. 
It  was  believed  that  the  righteous  after  their  resurrection  would  never 
die  again,  but  ascend  to  heaven.     The  Jews  after  a  time,  when  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge  had  annihilated  from  the  earth  their 
old  Eden  whence  the  sinful  Adam  was  expelled,  changed  its  location 
into  the  sky.     Thither,  as  the  later  fables  ran,  Elijah  was  borne  in  his 
chariot  of  fire  by  the  horses  thereof.     Rabbi  Pinchas  says,  "Carefulness 
leads  us  to  innocence,  innocence  to  purity,  purity  to  sanctity,  sanctity 
to  humility,  humility  to  fear  of  sins,  fear  of  sins  to  piety,  piety  to  the 
holy  spirit,  the  holy  spirit  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  to  the  prophet  Elias."''     The  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  contain  many  allusions  to  this  blessed  habitation  of 
saints  above  the  clouds.     It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  quaint  Rabbi- 
nical narrative.     Rabbi  Jehosha  ben  Levi  once  besought  the  angel  of 
d^ath  to  take  him  up,  ere  he  died,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 
Standing  on  the  wall,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  angel's  sword  and  sprang 
over,  swearing  by  Almighty  God  that  he  would  not  come  out.     Death 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  son  of  Levi  did  not  restore 


*  Sdiaettgeii,  I>e  MmsU,  lib.  tL  cap.  tI.  sect.  27. 

a  8m  an  able  dinertation  on  Jewish  Notions  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  prefixed  to  Ilumpb* 
Kfm  Trmnslation  of  Atbenagoraa  on  the  Resurrection. 
■  Sumihnsias,  Uischna,  part  tertia,  p.  800. 
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his  sword  until  he  had  promised  to  he  more  gentle  towards  the  dying.** 
The  righteous  were  never  to  return  to  the  dust,  hut  "  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years," — the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  earthly  reign, — **  when 
the  Lord  is  lifted  up,  God  shall  fit  wings  to  the  just,  like  the  wings  of 
eagles.''**  In  a  word,  the  Messiah  and  his  redeemed  ones  would  ascend 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  So  Paul,  who  said,  **  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  declares  that  when  the  dead  have 
risen  ''we  shall  he  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  he  forever  with  the  Lord." 
We  forhear  to  notice  a  thousand  curious  details  of  speculation  and 
fancy  in  which  individual  Rabbins  indulged ;  for  instance,  their  common 
notion  concerning  the  bone  luz,  the  single  bone  which,  withstanding 
dissolution,  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  was  a 
prevalent  belief  with  them  that  the  resurrection  would  take  place  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  proof  of  which  they  quote  this  text  from  Joel : — 
**  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  the  nations  around."  To  this  day,  wherever 
scattered^  abroad,  faithful  Jews  cling  to  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah's coming,  and  associate  with  his  day  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.* 
The  statement  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  **  The  king  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries," means,  says  a  Rabbinical  book,  "  that  the  Messiah  is  detained  in 
Paradise,  fettered  by  a  woman's  hair!"  Every  day,  throughout  the 
world,  every  consistent  Israelite  repeats  the  words  of  Moses  Maimonides, 
the  peerless  Rabbi,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  "  from  Moses  to  Moses 
there  arose  not  a  Moses:" — **  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Mes* 
siah  will  come,  and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless,  I  will  always  expect 
him  till  he  come."  Then  shall  glory  cover  the  living,  and  the  risen, 
children  of  Israel,  and  confusion  fall  on  their  Gentile  foes.  Lfi  almost 
every  inch  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  Jew  has  been  buried. 
All  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  around  lie  the  thick-clustering 
sepulchral  slabs,  showing  how  eagerly  the  chosen  people  seek  to  sleep  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rising  of  the  dead  shall  be.  Entranced 
and  mute, 

**  In  old  Jeho«bapbat*s  ralley,  they 

Of  Israel  think  the  assembled  world 
Will  stand  upon  that  awful  day. 

When  the  Ark*B  light,  aloft  unforFd, 
Among  the  opening  clouds  shall  shine, 
Dirinity's  own  radiant  shrine." 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  Persian  theology**  will  at  once  notice  a 
striking  resemblance  between  many  of  its  dogmas  and  those,  first,  of 
Pharisaism,  secondly,  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Some  examination  of 
this  subject  properly  belongs  here.    There  is,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a 

»  Schrtfder,  s.  419.  m  Schoettgen,  de  Measia,  lib.  ri.  cap.  tI.  sect.  2i ;  cap.  viL  m.  3,  4. 

*  John  Allen,  Modem  Judaism,  ch.  tL  and  xt. 

38  See  Abriss  dcr  Religion  Zoroasters  nach  den  Zendbiichem,  Toa  Ahb6  Foucher,in  Kleokar**  Zend> 
ATesta,  band  i.  xweit  anhaug,  ss.  328-342. 
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ciitde  or  group  of  ideas,  particularly  pertaining  to  eschatology,  which 
appear  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  and  remarkably  correspond  to  those 
held  by  the  Farsees,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.    The  same  notions  also 
reappear  in  the  early  Christianity  as  popularly  understood.      Wo  will 
Bpecify  some  of  these  correspondences.     The  doctrine  of  angels,  received 
by  the  Jews, — their  names,  offices,  rank,  and  destiny, — was  borrowed  and 
formed  by  them  during  and  just  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  is  much ' 
like  that  which  they  found  among  their  enslavers.*^    The  guardian  angels 
appointed  over  nations,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  are  Persian.    The  angels 
called  in  the  Apocalypse  **  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth,"  in  Zechariah  "  the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro 
throagh  all  the  earth,''  are  the  Amschaspands  of  the  Persian  faith.    The 
mn  of  the  angels  are  described  as  minutely  by  the  old  Persians  as 
bj  Milton.     The  Zend-Avesta  pictures  Ahriman  pregnant  with  Death, 
(StdukSlUnschlange^  iodschwangere  Ahriman^)  as  Milton  describes  the  womb 
of  Sin  bearing  that  fatal  monster.     The  Guhs,  or  second  order  of  angels, 
the  Persians  supposed,*^  were  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and  laying 
it  up  in  heaven  to  clothe  the  righteous  after  the  resiirrection, — a  fancy 
frequent  among  the  Rabbins  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.   With  both  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  all  our  race — ^both  sexes 
—sprang  from  one  original  man.     With  both,  the  first  pair  were  seduced 
and  ruined  by  means  of  fruit  which  the  devil  gave  to  them.     With  both, 
there  was  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  devils  or  bad  spirits  enter- 
ing human  bodies.     With  both,  there  was  the  expectation  of  a  great 
Deliverer, — ^the  Persian  Sosiosch,  the  Jewish   Messiah, — ^whose  coming 
would  be  preceded  by  fearful  woes,  who  would  triumph  over  all  evil, 
raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  separate  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
purge  the  earth  with  fire,  and  install  a  reign  of  glorious  blessedness.** 
"The  conception  of  an  under-world,'*  says  Dr.  Riith, "  was  known  centuries 
before  Zoroaster ;  but  probably  he  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  old  belief 
the  idea  that  the  under-world  was  a  place  of  purification,  wherein  souls 
were  purged  from  all  traces  of  sin."*®    Of  this  belief  in  a  subterranean 
purgatory  there  are  numerous  unmistakable  evidences  and  examples  in 
the  Babbinical  writings.*^ 

These  notions  and  others  the  Pharisees  early  adopted,  and  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  what  they  called  the  "  Oral  Law,"  that  body  of 
Terbally-transmitted  legends,  precepts,  and  dogmas,  afterwards  written 
out  and  collected  in  the  Mischna,  to  which  Christ  sepeatedly  alluded 
with  sQch  severity,  saying,  "  Ye  by  your  traditions  make  the  command- 
menti  of  Grod  of  none  effect.''    To  some  doctrines  of  kindred  character 


*  BcMder,  p.  386.    .  <*  Tafiia,  HA  411.    Kleoker,  swdt  anfl  1. 108. 
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and  origin  with  these  Paul  refers  when  he  warns  his  readers  against 
'*  the  worshipping  of  angels/'  "  endless  genealogies/'  '*  philosophy  falsely 
so  called/'  and  various  besetting  heresies  of  the  time.  But  others  were 
so  woven  and  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  popular  Judaism  of 
the  age,  as  inculcated  by  the  Rabbins,  that  Paul  himself  held  them,  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  his  earnest  Pharisaic  education  and  organized  ex- 
perience. They  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Church, 
principally  composed  of  Ebionites,  Christians  whc^  had  been  Jews ;  and 
from  it  £hey  were  never  separated,  but  have  come  to  us  in  seeming 
orthodox  garb,  and  are  generally  retained  now.  Still,  they  were  errors. 
They  are  incredible  to  the  thinking  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  best  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  the  truth,  that  they  are  pagan  growths  introduced  into 
Christianity,  but  to  be  discriminated  from  it.  By  removing  these  anti- 
quated and  incredible  excrescences  from  the  real  religion  of  Christ,  we 
shall  save  the  essential  faith  from  the  suspicion  which  their  association 
with  it,  their  fancied  identity  with  it,  invites  and  provokes. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pharisaic  faith,  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  are  of  too  arbitrary  and  peculiar  a  character  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  independent  product 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  two  nations ;  though  even  in  that  case 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  sanction  of  authority,  not  being  Mosaic 
nor  Prophetic,  but  only  Rabbinical.  One  must  have  received  from  the 
other.  Which  was  the  bestower  and  which  the  recipient  is  quite  plain.** 
There  is  not  a  whit  of  evidence  to  show,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  pre- 
sumption to  disprove,  that  a  certain  cycle  of  notions  were  known  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  a  period  of  most  intimate  and  constant  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Persians.  But  before  that  period  those  notions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  theology.  Even  Prideaux  admits 
that  the  first  Zoroaster  lived  and  Magianism  flourished  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  And  the  dogmas  we  refer  to  are  funda- 
mental features  of  the  religion.  These  dogmas  of  the  Persians,  not 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  known  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity,  soon  after  that  time  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  before  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  were  prominent 
elements  of  the  Pharisaic  belief.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
cdhfluence  of  Persian  thought  and  feeling  with  Hebrew  thought  and 
feeling,  joined  with  the  materials  and  flowing  in  the  channels  of  the 
subsequent  experience  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  mingled  deposit  about  the 
age  of  Christ,  which  deposit  was  Pharisaism.  Again :  the  doctrines 
common  to  Zoroastrianism  and  Pharisaism  in  the  former  seem  to  be 
prime  sources,  in  the  latter  to  be  late  products.  In  the  former,  they 
compose  an  organic,  complete,  inseparable  system;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  disconnected,  mixed  piecemeal,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his- 
torically traceable  to  an  origin  beyond  the  native,  national  mind.     It  is 
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a  rignificant  fact  that  the  abnormal  symbolic  beasts  described  by  several 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  borrowed  from 
Persian  art.  Sculptures  representing  these  have  been  brought  to  light 
hy  the  recent  researches  at  Fersepolis.  Finally,  all  early  ecclesiastical 
history  incontestably  shows  that  Persian  dogmas  exerted  on  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  first  centuries  an  enormous  influence,  a  pervasive  and  p^r- 
Terting  power  unspent  yet,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
honest  and  laborious  Christian  students  in  the  present  day  to  explain, 
define,  and  separate.  What  was  that  Manicheeanism  which  nearly  filled 
(liristendom  for  a  hundred  years, — ^what  was  it,  in  great  part,  but  an 
influx  of  tradition,  speculation,  imagination,  and  sentiment,  from  Persia? 
The  Gnostic  Christians  even  had  a  scripture  called  "  Zoroaster's  Apoca- 
lypse."* The  "  wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  knelt  before  the  infant 
Christ,  "and  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,''  were  Persian  Magi.  We  may  imaginatfvely  regard 
that  sacred  scene  as  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  far  different  tributes 
which  a  little  later  came  from  their  country  to  his  religion, — the  unfor- 
tunate contributions  that  permeated  and  corrupted  so  much  of  the  form 
m  which  it  thenceforth  appeared  and  spread.  In  the  piire  gospel's 
pristine  day,  ere  it  had  hardened  into  theological  dogmas  or  become 
encumbered  with  speculations  and  comments,  from  the  lips  of  God's 
Anointed  Son  repeatedly  fell  the  earnest  warning,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees."  There  is  far  more  need  to  have  this  warning  intelli- 
gently heeded  now,  coming  with  redoubled  emphasis  from  the  Master's 
own  mouth,  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  For,  as  the 
gospel  is  now  generally  set  forth  and  received,  that  leaven  has  leavened 
well-nigh  the  whole  lump  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Thi  disembodied  soul,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 
the  Romans,  is  material,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  that  it  cannot  be 
felt  with  the  hands.  It  is  exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or  issues 
through  a  warrior's  wounds.  The  sword  passes  through  its  unii\jured  form 
as  through  the  air.  It  is  to  the  body  what  a  dream  is  to  waking  action, 
detaining  the  shape,  lineaments,  and  motion  the  man  had  in  life,  it  is 
immediately  recognised  upon  appearing.    It  quits  the  body  with  much 
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reluctance,  leaving  that  warm  and  vigorous  investiture  for  a  chill  and 
forceless  existence.  It  glides  along  without  noise  and  very  swiftly,  like  a 
shadow.  It  is  unahle  to  enter  the  lower  kingdom  and  be  at  peaoe  until 
its  deserted  body  has  been  buried  with  sacred  rites :  meanwhile,  naked 
^d  sad,  it  flits  restlessly  about  the  gates,  uttering  doleful  moans. 

^he  early  Greek  authors  describe  the  creation  as  a  stupendous  hollow 
globe  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the  earth.  The  upper  hemi- 
sphere is  lighted  by  beneficent  luminaries ;  the  lower  hemisphere  is  filled 
with  unvarying  blackness.  The  top  of  the  higher  sphere  is  Heaven,  the 
bright  dwelling  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  its  bottom  is  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  home  of  living  men.  The  top  of  the  lower  sphere  is  Hades, 
the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead ;  its  bottom  is  Tartarus,  the  prison 
of  the  Titans,  rebellious  giants  vanquished  by  Zeus.  Earth  lies  half-way 
from  the  cope  of  Heaven  to  the  floor  of  Tartarus.  This  distance  is  so 
great  that,  according  to  Hesiod,  it  would  take  an  anvil  nine  days  to  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  nadir.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  sur- 
mised the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  thought  that  Hades  was 
simply  its  dark  side,  the  dead  being  our  antipodes.  In  the  Odyasey, 
Ulysses  reaches  Hades  by  sailing  across  the  ocean-stream  and  passing  the 
eternal  night-land  of  the  Cimmerians,  whereupon  he  comes  to  the  edge 
of  Acheron,  the  moat  of  Pluto's  sombre  house.  Virgil  also  says,  "  One 
pole  of  the  earth  to  us  always  pointii  aloft;  but  the  other  is  seen  by  black 
Styx  and  the  infernal  ghosts,  where  either  dead  night  forever  reigns  or 
else  Aurora  returns  thither  from  us  and  brings  them  back  the  day."* 
But  the  prevalent  notion  evidently  was  that  Hades  was  an  immense  hol- 
low region  not  far  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
reached  by  descent  through  some  cavern,  like  that  at  Avcmus. 

This  subterranean  place  is  the  destination  of  all  alike,  rapacious  Orcus 
sparing  no  one,  good  or  bad.  It  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  as  the  etymology 
of  its  name  implies, — a  place  where  one  cannot  see. 

"  No  inin  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheerful  gales  refresh  the  stagnaiit  air." 

The  dead  are  disconsolate  in  this  dismal  realm,  and  the  living  shrink 
from  entering  it,  except  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable  afflictions.  The 
shade  of  the  princeliest  hero  dwelling  there — the  swift-footed  Achilles — 
says,  *'  I  would  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  another  man  of 
poor  estate,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  dead."  Souls  carry  there  their 
physical  peculiarities,  the  fresh  and  ghastly  likenesses  of  the  wounds 
which  have  despatched  them  thither,  so  that  they  are  known  at  sight. 
Companies  of  fellow-countrymen,  knots  of  friends,  are  together  there, 
preserving  their  remembrance  of  earthly  fortunes  and  beloved  relatives 
left  behind,  and  eagerly  questioning  each  newly-arriving  soul  for  tidings 
from  above.     When  the  soul  of  Achilles  is  told  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
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Neoptolemos,  "  he  goes  away  taking  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 
of  asphodel  in  joyfulness,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  son  was  very 
illastrious/'^  Sophocles  makes  the  dying  Antigone  say,  '*  Departing,  I 
strongly  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  fondly  welcomed  by  my  father, 
and  by  my  mother,  and  by  my  brother/"  It  is  important  to  notice  that, 
ftcoording  to  the  early  and  popular  view,  this  Hades,  the  "dark  dwelling 
of  the  joyless  images  of  deceased  mortals,"  is  the  destination  of  universal 
humanity.  In  opposition  to  its  dolorous  gloom  and  repulsive  inanity  are 
Tiridly  pictured  the  glad  light  of  day,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  life. 
"Not  worth  BO  much  to  me  as  my  life,''  says  the  incomparable  son  of 
Peleos,  "are  all  the  treasures  which  populous  Troy  possessed,  nor  all 
which  the  stony  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo  contains  in  rocky  Pytho. 
Oxen,  and  fat  sheep,  and  trophies,  and  horses  with  golden  manes,  may  be 
acqoired  by  effort ;  but  the  breath  of  man  to  return  again  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  plunder  nor  by  purchase,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  bamer 
of  his  teeth." 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ornamental  details  associated  by  the 
poets  with  the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead — as  they  are  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^Eneid — were  ever  credited  as 
literal  truth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  mythological  scenery  were  accepted  in  the  vulgar  belief.  For  in- 
stance, that  the  popular  mind  honestly  held  that,  in  some  vague  sense  or 
other,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body,  flitted  down  to  the  dull  banks  of 
Acheron  and  offered  a  shadowy  obolus  to  Cliaron,  the  slovenly  old  ferrj'- 
man,  for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  seems  attested  not  only  by  a  thousand 
averments  to  that  effect  in  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  but  also  by 
the  invariable  custom  of  placing  an  obolus  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  for 
that  purpose  when  he  was  buried. 

The  Greeks  did  not  view  the  banishment  of  souls  in  Hades  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  or  the  result  of  any  broken  law  in  the  plan  of  things.  It 
was  to  them  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  creatures 
who  must  die,  in  the  order  of  nature,  like  successive  growths  of  flowers, 
and  whose  souls  were  too  feeble  to  rank  with  gods  and  climb  into 
(Hympus.  That  man  should  cease  from  his  substantial  life  on  the  bright 
earth  and  subside  into  sunless  Hades,  a  vapid  form,  with  nerveless  limbs 
and  faint  voice,  a  ghostly  vision  bemoaning  his  existence  with  idle 
lamentation,  or  busying  himself  with  the  misty  mockeries  of  his  former 
pursuits,  was  melancholy  enough  ;  but  it  was  his  natural  destiny,  and  not 
Mn  avenging  judgment. 

But  that  powerful  instinct  in  man  which  desires  to  see  villany 
punished  and  goodness  rewarded  could  not  fail,  among  so  cultivated  a 
peq>le  as  the  Greeks,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  future  compensation  for 
the  contrasted  deserts  of  souls.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  idea  of  retri- 
bution which  we  find  carried  forward  into  the  invisible  world  is  the 
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punishment  of  the  Titans,  those  monsters  who  tried  hy  piling  up  moun< 
tains  to  storm  the  heavenly  abodes,  and  to  wrest  the  Thunderer's  bolti 
from  his  hand.  This  germ  is  slowly  expanded;  and  next  we  read  of  a  few 
specified  criminals,  who  had  been  excessively  impious,  personally  offending 
Zeus,  condemned  by  his  direct  indignation  to  a  severe  expiation  in  Tar- 
tarus. The  insulted  deity  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  tired  Sisyphus, 
the  mocked  Tantalus,  the  gnawed  Tityus,  and  others.  Afterwards  we 
meet  the  statement  that  condign  retribution  is  always  inflicted  for  the 
two  flagrant  sins  of  perjury  and  blasphemy.  Finally,  we  discern  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  decreed,  not  by  vindic- 
tive caprice,  but  on  the  grounds  of  universal  morality,  all  souls  being 
obliged  in  Hades  to  pass  before  Rhadamanthus,  Minos,  or  ^acus, — three 
upright  judges^ — to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their  merits,  with  impar- 
tial accuracy.  The  distribution  of  poetic  justice  in  Hades  at  last  be- 
came, in  many  autliors,  so  melodramatic  as  to  furnish  a  fair  subject  for 
burlesque.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lucian's 
Dialogues  of  th^  Dead.  A  fine  instance  of  it  is  also  furnished  in  the 
Emperor  Julian's  Symposium.  The  gods  prepare  for  the  Roman  empe- 
rors a  banquet,  in  the  air,  below  the  moon.  The  good  emperors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  with  honors ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  hurled  headlong 
down  into  Tartarus,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

As  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  pursue  their  enemies 
in  the  future  state  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  punishments  of  Tartarus, 
so  the  notion  that  the  distinguishing  kindness  of  the  gods  would  follow 
their  favorites  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  Elysium.  The  Elysian  Fields 
were  earliest  portrayed  lying  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  stretch- 
ing from  the  verge  of  Ocean  us,  where  the  sun  set  at  eve.  They  were 
fringed  with  perpetual  green,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  eternally  fanned  by  refreshing  breezes.  They  were  represented 
merely  as  the  select  abode  of  a  small  number  of  living  men,  who  were 
either  the  mortal  relatives  or  the  special  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  who 
were  transported  thither  without  tasting  death,  there  to  pass  an  immor- 
tality which  was  described,  with  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  as  purely 
happy,  sometimes  as  joyless  and  wearisome.  To  all  except  a  few  chosen 
ones  this  region  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Homer  says,  "  But  for  you, 
0  Menelaus,  it  is  not  decreed  by  the  gods  to  die ;  but  the  immortals  will 
send  you  to  the  Elysian  plain,  because  you  are  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus."* 
Had  the  inheritance  of  this  clime  been  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
lieroic  merit,  had  it  been  really  believed  attainable  by  virtue,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for.  .  The  whole  account,  as  it 
was  at  first,  bears  the  impress  of  imaginative  fiction  as  legibly  upon  its 
front  as  the  story  of  the  dragon-watched  garden  of  Hesperus's  daughters, 
whose  trees  bore  golden  apples,  or  the  story  of  the  enchanted  isle  in 
the  Arabian  tales. 

-  -  -     —  -     "  -  —  —  -  ■    ■        —  - " —  ^ 
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The  early  location  of  Elysium,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it, 
were  gradually  changed ;  and  at  length  it  reappeared,  in  the  under-world, 
as  the  abode  of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  primitive  Hades  Tartarus 
hid  now  heen  drawn  up  to  admit  the  condemned  into  it«  penal  tortures, 
and  on  the  other  side  Elysium  was  lowered  down  to  reward  the  justified 
by  receiving  them  into  ita  peaceful  and  perennial  happiness ;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  Erebus  remained  as  an  intermediate  state  of  negation  and 
gloom  for  unsentenced  shades.  The  highly-colored  descriptions  of  this 
nibterranean  heaven,  frequently  found  thenceforth,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed were  rarely  accepted  as  solid  verities.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
uaed,  to  our  knowledge,  as  motives  in  life,  incitement  in  difficulties,  con- 
FoUtion  in  sorrow.  They  were  mostly  set  forth  in  poems,  works  even 
professedly  fictitious.  They  were  often  denied  and  ridiculed  in  speeches 
and  writings  received  with  public  applause.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  common  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
bid  a  shadowy  seat  in  the  popular  imagination  and  heart,  helped  men  to 
conceive  of  a  blessed  life  hereafter  and  to  long  for  it,  and  took  away 
something  of  the  artificial  horror  with  which,  under  the  power  of  rooted 
superstition,  their  departing  ghosts  hailed  the  dusky  limits  of  futurity : — 

**  Umbne 
Non  tacitas  Erebi  sedei,  DitiBque  proAindi 
Pallida  regna  petunt." 

First,  then,  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  all  the  dead 
—a  dall  populace  of  ghosts — fluttering  through  the  neutral  melancholy 
of  Hades  without  discrimination.  And  finally  we  discern  in  the  world 
of  the  dead  a  sad  middle  region,  with  a  Paradise  on  the  right  and  a  Hell 
on  the  left,  the  whole  presided  over  by  three  incorruptible  judges,  who 
appoint  the  new-comers  their  places  in  accordance  with  their  deserts. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  did  the  Greeks  think  in  relation  to  the 
ascent  of  human  souls  into  heaven  among  the  gods  ?  Did  they  except 
none  from  the  remediless  doom  of  Hades  ?  Was  there  no  path  for  the 
wisest  and  best  souls  to  climb  starry  Olympus  ?  To  dispose  of  this  inquiry 
fiiirly,  four  distinct  considerations  must  be  examined.  First,  Ulysses  sees 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  image  of  Ilerakles  shooting  the  shadows  of  ' 
the  Stymphalian  birds,  while  his  iA>ul  is  said  to  be  rejoicing  with  fair- 
legged  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  skies.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  must  remember  that  Herakles  was  the  son  of  Alcmene,  a 
mortal  woman,  and  of  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  in  the 
flames  on  Mount  Geta,  the  surviving  ghost  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother  descends  to  Hades,  but  the  purified  soul  inherited  from  his  father 
lus  the  proper  nature  and  rank  of  a  deity,  and  is  received  into  the 
Olympian  Sjmod.'  Of  course  no  blessed  life  in  heaven  for  the  generality 
of  men  is  here  implied.  Herakles,  being  a  son  and  favorite  of  Zeus,  has 
a  corresponding  destiny  exceptional  from  that  of  other  men. 

•  Grid,  Met.  lib.  iz.  11.  246-272. 
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Secondly,  another  double  representation,  somewhat  similar,  but  iiaving 
an  entirely  different  interpretation,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Orion,  the 
handsome  Hyrian  hunter  whom  Artemis  loved.  At  one  time  he  is  de- 
scribed, like  the  spectre  of  the  North  American  Indian,  chasing  over  the 
Stygian  plain  the  disembodied  animals  he  had  in  his  lifetime  killed  on 
the  mountains : — 

*^  Swift  throagh  the  gloom  a  giant  hnntar  flies : 
A  ponderooi  brazen  mace,  with  direful  sway, 
Aloft  he  whirls  to  crash  the  sarage  prey ; 
Grim  beasts  in  trains,  that  by  his  truncheon  fell. 
Now,  phantom  forms,  shoot  o*er  the  lawn  of  hell.** 

In  the  common  belief  this,  without  doubt,  was  received  as  actual  (act. 
But  at  another  time  Orion  is  deified  and  shown  as  one  of  the  grandest 
constellations  of  the  sky, — 

**  A  belted  giant,  who,'  with  arm  nplift. 
Threatening  the  throne  of  Zeus,  forever  stands, 
Sublimely  impious." 

This,  obviously,  is  merely  a  poetic  symbol,  a  beautiful  artifice  employed 
by  the  poets  to  perpetuate  a  legend  by  associating  it  with  the  imperish- 
able hieroglyphs  of  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  credible  that  men  imagined 
that  group  of  stars — only  outlined  in  such  shape  by  the  help  of  arbitrary 
fancy — to  be  literally  the  translated  hunter  himself.  The  meaning 
simply  was  that  he  was  immortalized  through  the  eternal  linking  of  his 
name  and  form  with  a  stellar  cluster  which  would  always  shine  upon  men. 
"The  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a  weak  world  for  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors they  could  not  comprehend,  named  them  divinities,  whom  they 
did  star  together  to  an  idolatrous  immortality  which  nationalized  the 
heavens"  with  the  shining  shapes  of  the  great  and  brave.  These  types 
of  poetry,  symbols  letit  to  infant  science,  were  never  meant  to  indicate  a 
literal  translation  and  metamorphosis  of  human  souls,  but  were  honors 
paid  to  the  memories  of  illustrious  men,  emblems  and  pledged  securities 
of  their  unfading  fame.  With  what  glorious  characters,  with  what  forms 
of  deathless  beauty,  defiant  of  decay,  the  sky  was  written  over !  Go  out 
this  evening  beneath  the  old  rolling  dome,  when  the  starry  scroll  is  out- 
spread, and  you  may  still  read  the  ^reveries  of  the  marvelling  minds  of 
the  antique  world,  as  fresh  in  their  magic  loveliness  as  when  the  bards 
and  seers  of  Olympus  and  the  JSgean  first  stamped  them  in  heaven. 
There  "  the  great  snake  binds  in  his  bright  coil  half  the  mighty  host." 
There  is  Arion  with  his  harp  and  the  charmed  dolphin.  The  fair  Andro- 
meda, still  chained  to  her  eternal  rock,  looks  mournfully  towards  the 
delivering  hero  whose  conquering  hand  bears  aloft  the  petrific  visage  of 
Medusa.  Far  off  in  the  north  the  gigantic  Bootes  is  seen  driving  towards 
the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion.  And  yonder,  smiling  benignantly  upon 
the  crews  of  many  a  home-bound  ship,  are  revealed  the  twin-brothers^ 
joined  in  the  embrace  of  an  undying  friendship. 
Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  by  several  Latin  authors,  in  general  terms,  thai 
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the  ghost  goes  to  Hades  but  the  soul  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred— most  erroneously — that  this  statement  contains  the  doctrine  of 
an  abode  for  men  after  death  on  high  with  the  gods.  Ovid  expresses  the 
real  thought  in  full,  thus: — 

**TBnrft  tegit  camem ;  tamnlnm  circamToUt  Qmbm; 
Orcui  habet  manei;  ■pirituf  Mtra  petit.*' 

**Tbe  earth  conceals  the  flesh ;  the  shade  flits  round  the  tomb ;  the  under- 
world receives  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars.''  Those  conversant 
with  the  opinions  then  prevalent  will  scarcely  doubt  that  these  words 
were  meant  to  express  the  return  of  the  composite  man  to  the  primordial 
elements  of  which  he  was  made.  The  particulars  of  the  dissolving  indi- 
TidusI  are  absorbed  in  the  general  elements  of  the  universe.  Earth  goes 
back  to  earth,  ghost  to  the  realm  of  ghosts,  breath  to  the  air,  fiery 
eaence  of  soul  to  the  lofty  ether  in  whose  pure  radiance  the  stars  bum. 
Euripides  expressly  says  that  when  man  dies  each  part  goes  whence 
it  came, — "  Uie  body  to  the  ground,  the  spirit  to  the  ether.''*  There- 
fore the  often-misunderstood  phrase  of  the  Roman  writers,  **  the  soul 
feeks  the  stars,"  merely  denotes  the  impersonal  mingling  after  death 
of  the  divine  portion  of  man's  being  with  the  parent  Divinity,  who  was 
supposed  indeed  to  pervade  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  reside 
beyond  the  empyrean. 

Fourthly:  what  shall  be  said  of  the  apotheosis  of  their  celebrated 
heroes  and  emperors  by  the  Cheeks  and  Romans,  whereby  these  were 
derated  to  the  dignity  of  deities,  and  seats  were  assigned  them  in 
heaven?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony?  It  does  not  sig- 
nify that  a  celestial  immortality  awaits  all  good  men ;  because  it  appears 
as  a  thing  attainable  by  very  few,  is  only  allotted  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Neither  was  it  supposed  actually  to  confer  on  its  recipients  equality  of 
attributes  with  the  great  gods,  making  them  peers  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
The  homage  received  as  gods  by  Alexander  and  others  during  their  lives, 
the  deification  of  Julius  Ceesar  during  the  most  learned  and  skeptical 
age  of  Rome,  with  other  obvious  considerations,  render  such  a  supposi- 
tion inadmissible.  In  view  of  all  the  direct  evidence  and  collateral  pro- 
babflities,  we  conclude  that  the  genuine  import  of  an  ancient  apotheosis 
WM  this :  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  so  honored  was  admitted, 
m  deference  to  his  transcendent  merits,  or  as  a  special  favor  on  the  part 
of  the  gods,  into  heaven,  into  the  divine  society.  He  was  really  a  human 
tool  still,  but  was  called  a  god  because,  instead  of  descending,  like  the 
nmltitade  of  human  souls,  to  Hades,  he  was  taken  into  the  abode  and 
eompany  of  the  gods  above  the  sky.  This  interpretation  derives  sup- 
port from  the  remarkable  declaration  of  Aristotle,  that  "  of  two  friends 
«ie  most  be  unwilling  that  the  other  should  attain  apotheosis,  because 
ift  mdi  case  they  must  be  forever  separated."^  One  would  be  in  Olympus, 


•  Tlw  BuppOantM,  L  683.        ^  T  Nioom«chean  Ethics,  lib.  viU.  cap.  7. 
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th6  other  in  Hades.  The  belief  that  any,  even  a  favored  few,  could  ever 
obtain  this  blessing,  was  of  quite  limited  development,  and  probably 
sprang  from  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.  To  call  a  human 
soul  a  god  is  not  so  bold  a  speech  as  it  may  seem.  Flotinus  says. 
"  Whoever  has  wisdom  and  true  virtue  in  soul  itself  differs  but  little 
from  superior  beings,  in  this  alone  being  inferior  to  them,-^— that  he  is 
in  body.  Such  an  one,  dying,  may  therefore  properly  say,  with  £mpe> 
docles, — 

*  Farewell  I  a  god  Immortal  now  am  I.'  ** 

The  expiring  Vespasian  exclaimed,  '*  I  shall  soon  be  a  god."*  Mure 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis  belonged  to  the  Grfieco-Pelasgic  race 
through  all  their  history.'  Seneca  severely  satirizes  the  ceremony,  and 
the  popular  belief  which  upheld  it,  in  an  elaborate  lampoon  called  Apo- 
colocyntosis,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
broad  travesty  of  Deification  exhibited  in  Pumpkinification  obviously 
measures  the  distance  from  the  honest  credulity  of  one  class  and  period 
to  the  keen  infidelity  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Greek  literature,  in  whatever 
aspect  viewed,  is  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Theban  lyrist. 
Let  us  see  what  representation  is  there  made  of  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  ethical  perception,  profound  feeling,  and  searching 
mind  of  Pindar  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  undia- 
criminating  views  of  the  future  state  prevalent  in  his  time.  Upon  such  a 
man  the  problem  of  death  must  weigh  as  a  conscious  burden,  and  his 
reflections  would  naturally  lead  him  to  improved  conclusions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  fifid  him  representing  the  Blessed  Isles  not  as  the  haven  of  a 
few  favorites  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  ^nd  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  too,  are  not  dependent  on  fickle  inclinations,  but 
are  decreed  by  immutable  right.  He  does  not  describe  the  common 
multitude  of  the  dead,  leading  a  dark  sad  existence,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream ;  hiis  references  to  death  and  Hades  seem  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  Dionysius  the  Rhetori- 
cian, 8i>eaking  of  his  Threnes,— -dirges  sung  at  funerals, — says,  *'  Simonidea 
lamented  the  dead  pathetically,  Pindar  magnificently.'' 

His  conceptions  of  the  life  to  come  were  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  definite  locations.  He  believed  Hades  to  be  the  destination  of 
all  our  mortal  race,  but  conceived  it  subdivided  into  a  Tartarus  for  the 
impious  and  an  Elysium  for  the  righteous.  He  thought  that  the  starry 
firmament  was  the  solid  floor  of  a  world  of  splendor,  bliss,  and  immor- 
tality, inhabited  by  the  gods,  but  fatally  inaccessible  to  man.  When  he 
thinks  of  this  place,  it  is  with  a  sigh, — a  sigh  that  man's  aspirations 
towards  it  are  vain  and  his  attempts  to  reach  it  irreverent.  This  latter 
thought  he  enforces  by  an  earnest  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon, 
who,  daring  to  soar  to  the  cerulean  seat  of  the  gods  on  the  winged  steed 

-  ■  ■  .-  .  -  —    —  -  -  ^^ 

*  Snetoniua,  cap.  zxili.  *  Hiat  Greek  Literature,  rci.  L  eh.  2,  aect.  ft. 
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Pegasus,  was  punished  for  his  arrogance  by  being  hurled  down  headlong. 
These  assertions  arc  to  be  sustained  by  citations  of  his  own  words. 
The  references  made  are  to  Donaldson's  edition. 

In  the  second  Pythian  Ode''*  Pindar  repeats,  and  would  appear  to 
endorse,  the  old  monitory  legend  of  Ixion,  who  for  his  outrageous 
crimes  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Ilades  and  made  to 
utter  warnings  against  such  offences  as  his  own.  In  the  first  Pythian  we 
read,  "Hundred-headed  Typhon,  enemy  of  the  gods,  lies  in  dreadful 
Tartarus.''"  Among  the  preserved  fragments  of  Pindar  the  one  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  twenty-three  reads  thus: — **The  bottom  of 
Tartarus  shall  press  thee  down  with  solid  necessities.''  The  following  is 
from  the  first  Isthmian  Ode : — "  He  who,  laying  up  private  wealth,  laughs 
at  the  poor,  does  not  consider  that  he  shall  close  up  his  life  for  Hades 
without  honor.""  The  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode  recounts, 
with  every  appearance  of  devout  belief,  the  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  god-begotten  twins,  who,  reversing  conditions  with  each  other  on 
successive  days  and  nights,  spent  their  interchangeable  immortality  each 
alternately  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  The  astronomical  interpretation 
of  this  account  may  be  correct;  but  its  applicability  to  the  wondering 
fiuth  of  the  earlier  poets  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  seventh  Isthmian  contains  this  remarkable  sentence: — "Unequal 
is  the  fate  of  man :  he  can  think  of  great  things,  but  is  too  ephemeral  a 
creature  to  reach  the  brazen-floored  seat  of  the  gods.""  A  similar  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  the  sixth  Nemean: — "Men  are  a  mere  nothing; 
while  to  the  gods  the  brazen  heaven  remains  a  firm  abode  forever."** 
The  one  hundred  and  second  fragment  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
dirge  composed  by  Pindar  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Pericles. 
It  runs  in  this  way : — **  Whoso  by  good  fortune  has  seen  the  things  in  the 
hollow  under  the  earth  knows  indeed  the  end  of  life :  he  also  knows  the 
beginning  vouchsafed  by  Zeus."  It  refers  to  initiation  in  the  Elcusinian 
Mysteries,  and  means  that  the  initiate  understands  the  life  which  follows 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clear  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was 
inculcated  in  the  Mysteries  long  before  it  found  general  publication. 
The  ninety-fifth  fragment  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  dirge  which  ap- 
pears, from  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  to  have  been  sung  at  a  funeral 
service  performed  at  midnight,  or  at  least  after  sunset.  "  While  it  is 
night  here  with  us,  to  those  below  shines  the  might  of  the  sun  ;  and  the 
wd-rosied  meadows  of  their  suburbs  are  filled  with  the  frankincense- 
tree,  and  with  golden  fruits.  Some  delight  themselves  there  with  steeds 
and  exercises,  others  with  games,  others  with  lyres ;  and  among  them  all 
fair-bloesoming  fortune  blooms,  and  a  fragrance  is  distilled  through  the 
lovely  region,  and  they  constantly  mingle  all  kind^  of  offerings  with  the 
^r^bining  fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods."  This  evidently  is  a  picture 
of  the  happy  scenes  in  the  fields  that  stretch  around  the  City  of  the 

^^^"""^■■■M**  * ~ ■-    -    ■■  I    -   —        -  -  I  ^^^^.^^^^^^^^ 

•  L9.  nLL15,16.  UL.68.  MU.  42-44.  l«LL4-«. 
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Blessed  in  the  under-world,  and  is  introduced  as  a  comfort  to  the 
mourners  over  the  dead  body. 

The  ensuing  passage — ^the  most  important  one  on  our  sul>ject— -is  from 
the  second  Olympic  Ode."  "  An  honorable,  virtuous  man  may  rest 
assured  as  to  his  future  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless,  departing  from 
this  life,  suffer  punishment.  One  beneath  the  earth,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence by  4  hateful  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  declares  the  doom  for 
offences  committed  in  this  realm  of  Zeus.  But  the  good  lead  a  life 
without  a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue:  the  others  endure  a  life  too  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Whoever  has  had  resolution  thrice  in  both  worlds  to  stand  firm,  and  to 
keep  his  soul  pure  from  evil,  has  found  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 
Kronos,  where  the  airs  of  the  ocean  breathe  around  the  Isle  of  the 
Blessed,  and  where-— some  from  resplendent  trees,  others  from  the  water — 
glitter  golden  flowers,  with  garlands  of  which  they  wreathe  their  wrists 
and  brows  in  the  righteous  assemblies  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  father 
Kronos  has  as  his  willing  assistant."  The  "  path  of  Zeus,"  in  the  above 
quotation,  means  the  path  which  Zeus  takes  when  he  goes  to  visit  hia 
father  Kronos,  whom  he  originally  dethroned  and  banished,  but  with 
whom  he  is  now  reconciled,  and  who  has  become  the  ruler  of  the  de- 
parted  spirits  of  the  just,  in  a  peaceful  and  joyous  region. 

The  following  passage  constitutes  the  ninety-eighth  fragment.  "To 
those  who  descend  from  a  fruitless  and  ill-starred  life  Persephone  [the 
Queen  of  the  Dead]  will  grant  a  compensation  for  their  former  misfor- 
tune, after  eight  years  [the  judicial  period  of  atonement  and  lustration 
for  great  crimes]  granting  them  their  lives  again.  Then,  illustrious 
kings,  strong,  swift,  wise,  they  shall  become  the  mightiest  leaders ;  and 
afterwards  they  shall  be  invoked  by  men  as  sacred  heroes."  In  this 
piece,  as  in  the  preceding  one  where  reference  is  made  to  the  thrice- 
living  man,  is  contained  the  doctrine,  early  brought  from  the  East,  that 
souls  may  repeatedly  return  from  the  dead  and  in  new  bodies  lead  new 
lives.  One  other  fragment,  the  ninety-sixth,  added  to  the  foregoing,  will 
make  up  all  the  important  genuine  passages  in  Pindar  relating  to  the 
future  life.  "  By  a  beneficent  allotment,  all  travel  to  an  end  freeing 
from  toil.  The  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death ;  but  the  • 
eternal  image  is  left  alive,  and  this  alone  is  allied  to  the  gods.  When 
we  are  asleep,  it  shows  in  many  dreams  the  approaching  judgment  con- 
cerning happiness  and  misery."  When  our  physical  limbs  are  stretched 
in  insensible  repose,  the  inward  spirit,  rallying  its  sleepless  and  prophetic 
powers,  foretells  the  balancing  awards  of  another  world. 

We  must  not  wholly  confound  with  the  mythological  schemes  of  the 
vulgar  creed  the  belief  of  the  nobler  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  cherished  an  exalted  faith  in  the  survival  of  the  conscious 
soul  and  in  a  just  retribution.     "Strike!"  one  of  them  said,  with  the 

uii.  65-78. 
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(laontless  courage  of  an  immortal,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  threatened  to 
haw  him  brayed  in  a  mortar:  "strike  I  you  may  crush  the  shell  of  Anax- 
arcfaus:  you  cannot  touch  his  life/'  Than  all  the  maze  of  fabulous 
fancies  and  physical  rites  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  poets  and  the 
gueasea  of  the  people  were  entangled,  how  much  more 


"  Juat  waa  the  proscienoe  of  the  eternal  goal 
That  Reamed,  *mid  Cyprian  shades,  on  Zeno's  aool, 
Or  shone  to  Plato  in  the  lonely  care, — 
God  in  all  space,  and  life  in  erery  gn.re  I** 

An  account  of  the  Greek  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  which 
should  omit  the  doctrine  of  Plato  would  be  defective  indeed.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  sublime  autocrat  in  the  realms  of  intellect  has  transcended 
calcuktion.  However  coldly  his  thoughts  may  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  they  soon  obtained  cosmopolitan  audience, 
and— surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance,  overleaping  the  bars 
of  rive]  schools  and  sects,  appreciated  and  diffused  by  the  loftiest  spirits 
of  succeeding  ages,  closely  blended  with  their  own  speculations  by  many 
Christian  theologians — ^have  held  an  almost  unparalleled  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  millions  of  men  for  more  than  fifty  generations. 

In  the  various  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  there  are  numerous  variations  and    inconsistencies  of   doctrine. 
There  are  also  many  mythical  passages  obviously  intended  as  symbolic 
statements,  poetic  drapery,  by  no  means  to  be  handled  or  looked  at 
as  the  severe  outlines  of  dialectic  truth.     Furthermore,  in  these  works 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  opinions  and  expressions  introduced  by  the 
interlocutors,  w^o  often  belong  to  antagonistic  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  Plato  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.    Making  allowance 
for  these  facts,  and  resolutely  grappling  with  the  many  other  difficulties 
of  the  task,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  what  we  consider  were  the 
real  teachings  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  the  soul.     This  exposi- 
tion, sketchy  as  it  its  and  open  to  question  as  it  may  be  in  some  particu- 
lars, is  the  carefully-weighed  result  of  earnest,  patient,  and  repeated 
study  of  all  the  relevant  passages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  Plato  had  a  firm  religious  and  phi- 
losophical faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  continually 
attracting  his  thoughts,  making  it  a  favorite  theme  with  him  and  exert- 
ing no  faint  influence  on  his  life.     This  faith  rested  both  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions, to  which  he  frequently  refers  with  invariable  reverence,  and  on 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  he  over  and  over  presents  in  forms  of 
conscientious  elaboration.     There  are  two  tests  of  his  sincerity  of  faith : 
first,   that  he    always    treats   the  subject  with    profound    seriousness; 
secondly,  that  he  always  uses  it  as  a  practical  motive.    *'  I  do  not  think,'' 
■aid  Socrates,  **  that  any  one  who  should  now  hear  us,  even  though  he 
were  a  comic  poet,  would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly.''**    Again,  referring 
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to  Homer's  description  of  the  judgments  in  Hades,  he  says,  "  1,  therefore, 
Callicles,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  consider  how  I  may  ex- 
hibit my  soul  before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  condition."^^  "  To  a 
base  man  no  man  nor  god  is  a  friend  on  earth  while  living,  nor  under  it 
when  dead,''  say  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  to  the  living;  "but  live 
honorably,  and  when  your  destined  fate  brings  you  below  you  shall  come 
to  us  as  friends  to  friends.""  "We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven.''"  We  start,  then,  with  the  affirmation  that  Plato  honestly  and 
cordially  believed  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  his  ethical  and  spiritual  beliefs,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
ancients,  were  closely  interwoven  with  physical  theories  and  local  re- 
lations. The  world  to  him  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  celestial  region 
of  ideas,  and  the  mundane  region  of  material  phenomema,— corresponding 
pretty  well,  as  Lewes  suggests,  to  our  modem  conception  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Near  the  close  of  the  Pheedo,  Socrates  says  that  the  earth  is  not 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  usually  supposed.  "  We  dwell  in  a  decayed 
and  corroded,  muddy  and  filthy  region  in  the  sediment  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts;  just  as  if  one 
dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  tliink  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea, 
and,  beholding  the  sun  through  the  water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea 
was  the  heavens.  So,  if  we  could  fly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  air — as 
fishes  emerging  from  the  sea  to  behold  what  is  on  the  earth  here — and 
emerge  hence,  we  should  know  that  the  true  earth  is  there.  The  people 
there  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are;  and  what 
the  sea  is  to  us  the  air  is  to  them,  and  what  the  air  is  to  us  the  ether  is 
to  them."  Again,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  eleventh  chapter, 
the  soul  is  metaphorically  said  in  the  sea  of  this  corporeal  life  to  get 
stones  and  shell-fish  attached  to  it,  and,  fed  on  earth,  to  be  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  earthy,  stony,  and  savage,  like  the  marine  Glaucus,  some 
parts  of  whose  body  were  broken  off  and  others  worn  away  by  the  waves, 
while  such  quantities  of  shells,  sea-weed,  and  stones  had  grown  to  him 
that  he  more  resembled  a  beast  than  a  man.  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fallen 
state  of  man  in  his  vile  environment  of  flesh  here  below.  The  soul,  in 
its  earthly  sojourn,  embodied  here,  is  as  much  mutilated  and  degraded 
from  its  equipped  and  pure  condition  in  its  lofty  natal  home,  the  arche- 
typal world  of  Truth  above  the  base  Babel  of  material  existence,  as 
Glaucus  was  on  descending  from  his  human  life  on  the  sunny  shore  to 
his  encrusted  shape  and  blind  prowling  in  the  monstrous  deep. 

At  another  time  Plato  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  soul  on  earth  with 
its  situation  in  heaven  by  the  famous  comparison  of  the  dark  cave.  He 
supposes  men,  unable  to  look  upwards,  dwelling  in  a  cavern  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  light  extending  lengthwise  through  the  top  of 
the  cavern.     A  great  many  images,  carrying  various  objects  and  talking 
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aload,  pass  and  repass  along  the  edge  of  the  opening.  Their  shadows 
fiidl  on  the  side  of  the  cave  below.  In  front  of  the  dwellers  there ;  also 
the  echoes  of  their  talk  sound  back  from  the  wall.  Now,  the  men,  never 
hiring  been  or  looked  out  of  the  cave,  would  suppose  these  shadows  to 
be  the  real  beings,  these  echoes  the  real  voices.  As  respects  this  figure, 
nyg  Plato,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  such  persons.  The  visible 
region  around  us  is  the  cave,  the  sun  is  the  light,  and  the  soul's  ascent 
into  the  region  of  mind  is  the  ascent  out  of  the  cave  and  the  contem- 
plation of  things  above.^ 

Still  again,  Plato  describes  the  ethereal  paths  and  motions  of  the  gods, 
who,  in  their  chariots,  which  are  the  planets  and  stars,  ride  through  the 
universe,  accompanied  by  all  pure  souls,  "the  family  of  true  science, 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  are."  **  Reaching  the  summit,  they 
proceed  outside,  and,  standing  on  the  back  of  heaven,  its  revolution 
carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  that  supercelestial  region  which  no 
poet  here  can  ever  sing  of  as  it  deserves."  In  this  archetypal  world  all 
souls  of  men  have  dwelt,  though  "few  have  memory  enough  left,"  "after 
their  fall  hither,"  "  to  call  to  mind  former  things  from  the  present." 
**  Now,  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  souls  deem  precious, 
there  are  here  but  faint  resemblances,  dull  images ;  but  beauty  was  then 
splendid  to  look  on  when  we,  in  company  with  the  gods,  beheld  that 
blissful  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  mys- 
teries, which  we  celebrated  when  wo  were  unaffected  by  the  evils  that 
awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  when  we  beheld,  in  the  pure  light, 
perfect  and  calm  visions,  being  ourselves  pure  and  as  yet  unmasked  with 
this  shell  of  a  body  to  which  we  are  now  fettered."" 

To  suppose  all  this  employed  by  Plato  as  mere  fancy  and  metaphor  is 
to  commit  an  egregious  error.  In  studying  an  ancient  author,  we  must 
forsake  the  modern  stand-point  of  analysis,  and  envelop  ourselves  in 
the  ancient  atmosphere  of  thought,  where  poetry  and  science  were 
•8  indistinguishably  blended  in  the  personal  beliefs  as  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  in  the  common  air.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Plato 
means  to  teach,  literally,  that  the  soul  was  always  immortal,  and  that 
in  its  anterior  states  of  existence,  in  the  realm  of  ideas  on  high,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  those  essential  realities  whose  shifting  shadows  alono 
it  can  behold  in  its  lapsed  condition  and  bodily  imprisonment  here. 
That  he  closely  intertwisted  ethical  with  physical  theories,  spiritual  des- 
tinies with  insphering  localities,  the  fortunes  of  men  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  stars,  is  a  fact  which  one  can  hardly  read  the  Timaeus 
and  fail  to  see;  a  fact  which  continually  reappears.  It  is  strikingly 
shown  in  his  idea  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  regular  epochs 
determined  by  the  recurrence  of  a  grand  revolution  of  the  universe, — a 
period  vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Platonic  Year.""  Tho 
■eoond  point,  therefore,  in  the  present  explanation  of  Plato's  doctrine 
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of  another  life,  is  the  conception  that  there  is  in  the  empyrean  a  glo- 
rious world  of  incorruptible  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  the  place  of 
the  gods,  the  native  haunt  of  souls ;  and  that  human  souls,  having  yielded 
to  base  attractions  and  sunk  into  bodies,  are  but  banished  sojourners  in 
this  phenomenal  world  of  evanescent  shadows  and  illusions,  where  they 
are  **  stung  with  resistless  longings  for  the  skies,  and  only  solaced  by  the 
vague  and  broken  reminiscences  of  their  former  state/' 

Thirdly,  Plato  taught  that  after  death  an  unerring  judgment  and  com- 
pensation await  all  souls.  Every  soul  bears  in  itself  the  plain  evidence 
of  its  quality  and  deeds,  its  vices  and  virtues ;  and  in  the  unseen  state  it 

,  will  meet  inevitable  awards  on  its  merits.  "  To  go  to  Hades  with  a  soul 
full  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all  evils."®  "  When  a  man  dies,  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  other  world  a  destiny  suited  to  the  life  which  he  has  led  in 
this."^  In  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  he  says,  "  We  shall  in  Hades 
suffer  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here ;"  and  he  argues  at  much 
length  the  absolute  impossibility  of  in  any  way  escaping  this.  The  fact 
of  a  full  reward  for  all  wisdom  and  justice,  a  full  retribution  for  all 
folly  and  vice,  is  asserted  unequivocally  in  scores  of  passages,  most  of 
them  expressly  connecting  the  former  with  the  notion  of  an  ascent  to 
the  bright  region  of  truth  and  intellect,  the  latter  with  a  descent  to  the 
black  penal  realm  of  Hades.  Let  the  citation  of  a  single  further  example 
suffice.  ''Some  souls,  being  sentenced,  go  to  places  of  punishment 
beneath  the  earth ;  others  are  borne  upward  to  some  region  in  heaven."* 
He  proves  the  genuineness  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  by  continually 
urging  it,  in  the  most  earnest,  unaffected  manner,  as  an  animating  motive 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  saying,  "  He  who 
neglects  his  soul  will  pass  lamely  through  existence,  and  again  pass  into 
Hades,  aimless  and  unserviceable."** 

The  fourth  and  last  step  in  this  exposition  is  to  show  the  particular 
form  in  which  Plato  held  his  doctrine  of  future  retribution, — the  way  in 
which  he  supposed  the  consequences  of  present  good  and  evil  would 

■y  appear  hereafter.  He  received  the  Oriental  theory  of  transmigration. 
Souls  are  bom  over  and  over.  The  banishment  of  the  wicked  to  Tar- 
tarus is  provisional,  a  preparation  for  their  return  to  incarnate  life.  The 
residence  of  the  good  in  heaven  is  contingent,  and  will  be  lost  the 
moment  they  yield  to  carelessness  or  material  solicitations.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  reborn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their 
renewed  existence,  depend  on  their  character  and  conduct  in  their  pre- 
vious career ;  and  thus  a  poetic  justice  is  secured.  At  the  close  of  the 
Timoeus,  Plato  describes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  consisting  of  de- 
graded human  souls,  from  f  the  tribe  of  birds,  which  were  light-minded 
souls,  to  the  tribe  of  oysters,  which  have  received  the  most  remote  habita- 
tions as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance."  "  After  this  manner, 
then,  both  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate,  experiencing  their 
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chuges  through  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect  and  folly."  The 
general  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  stated  and  implied  very  frequently 
in  many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Some  recent  writers  have  tried  to 
explain  these  representations  as  figures  of  speech,  not  intended  to  por- 
trajthe  literal  facts,  but  merely  to  hint  their  moral  equivalents.  Such 
persons  seem  to  us  to  hold  Plato's  pages  in  the  full  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  read  them  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Bacon  and  Comte, 
instead  of  holding  them  in  the  old  shades  of  the  Academy  and  ponder- 
ing them  in  the  marvelling  spirit  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles. 

We  are  led  by  the  following  considerations  to  think  that  Plato  really 
meant  to  accredit  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally.  First,  he  often 
makes  use  of  the  current  poetic  imagery  of  Hades,  and  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, avowedly  in  a  loose  metaphorical  way,  as  moral  helps,  calling  them 
*'&bles.''  But  the  metempsychosis  he  sets  forth,  without  any  such  quali- 
ficadon  or  guard,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  frequency,  as  a  promise 
and  a  warning,  that  we  are  forced,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  statements  as  sober  fact  and 
not  as  mythical  drapery.  As  with  a  parable,  of  course  we  need  not  inter- 
pret all  the  ornamental  details  literally ;  but  we  must  accept  the  central 
idea.  And  in  the  present  case  the  fundamental  thought  is  that  of  re- 
peated births  of  the  soul,  each  birth  trailing  retributive  effects  from  the 
foregone.  For  example,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
fiepublic  contain  the  account  of  Erus,  a  Pamphylian,  who,  after  lying 
dead  on  the  battle-field  ten  days,  revived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  state.  Plato  in  the  outset  explicitly  names  this  recital  an 
"apologue.'*  It  recounts  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  particulars. 
These  details  may  fairly  enough  be  considered  in  some  degree  as 
mythical  drapery,  or  as  the  usual  traditional  painting ;  but  the  essential 
conception  running  through  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  told, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  as  empty  metaphor.  Now,  that 
essential  conception  is  precisely  this : — that  souls  after  death  are  adjudged 
to  Hades  or  to  heaven  as  a  recompense  for  their  sin  or  virtue,  and  that, 
after  an  appropriate  sojourn  in  those  places,  they  are  born  again,  the  for- 
mer ascending,  squalid  and  scarred,  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  latter 
descending,  pure,  from  the  sky.  In  perfect  consonance  with  this  con- 
clusion is  the  moral  drawn  by  Plato  from  the  whole  narrative.  He  simply 
nys,  "  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 
be  immortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  ^ood,  we  shall  always  persevere 
in  the  road  which  leads  upwards.''  « 

Secondly,  the  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  thoroughly  coherent 
with  Plato's  whole  philosophy.  If  he  was  in  earnest  about  any  doctrine, 
it  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  The  following 
dedarations  are  his.  "Soul  is  older  than  body."  "Souls are  continually 
bom  over  again  from  Hades  into  this  life/'  "To  search  and  learn  is 
amply  to  revive  the  images  of  what  the  soul  saw  in  its  pre-existent  state 
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of  being  in  the  world  of  realities."'^  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  attiibate 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  to  the  acknow^fedged  author  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lived  in  another  world  before  appearing  here, 
and  that  its  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence?  If  bom  from  the  other 
world  once,  we  may  be  many  times  ;  and  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  dogma  of  transmigration  is  the  idea  of  a  presiding  justice.  Had 
not  Plato  that  idea  ? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis  was  most  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  popular  faith,  as  a  strict  verity,  throughout  the  great  East^ 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato,  and  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
Greece  in  his  time.  It  had  been  imported  thither  by  Musseus  and 
Orpheus  at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  widely  recommended  and 
established  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  unquestionably  held  by  many 
of  Plato's  contemporaries.  He  refers  once  to  those  "who  strongly  believe 
that  murderers  who  have  gone  to  Hades  will  be  obliged  to  come  back 
and  end  their  next  lives  by  suffering  the  same  fate  which  they  had  before 
inflicted  on  others.'*^  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  states  the  con- 
ditions of  transmigration,  and  the  means  of  securing  exemption  from  it, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindus  have  from  immemorial  time : — "  The 
soul  which  has  beheld  the  essence  of  truth  remains  free  from  harm  until 
the  next  revolution ;  and  if  it  can  preserve  the  vision  of  the  truth  it 
shall  always  remain  free  from  harm,"  that  is,  be  exempt  from  birth ;  but 
'*  when  it  fails  to  behold  the  field  of  truth  it  fiills  to  the  earth  and  is  iih- 
planted  in  a  body."*  This  statement — and  several  others  in  the  context 
—corresponds  precisely  with  Hindu  theology,  which  proclaims  that  the 
soul,  upon  attaining  real  wisdom, — that  is,  upon  penetrating  beneath  illa- 
tions and  gazing  on  reality, — is  freed  froih  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
peated births.  Now,  since  the  Hindus  and  the  Pythagoreans  held  the 
doctrine  as  a  severe  truth,  and  Plato  states  it  in  the  identical  forms 
which  they  employed,  and  never  implies  that  he  is  merely  poetizing,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  he,  too,  veritably  inculcates  it  as  fact. 

Finally,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition  when  we  find 
that  his  lineal  disciples  and  most  competent  expounders,  such  as  Proclus, 
and  nearly  all  his  later  commentators,  such  as  Ritter,  have  so  understood 
him.  The  great  chorus  of  his  interpreters,  from  Plotinus  to  Lerouz,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  approve  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
learned  German  historian  of  philosophy,  that  "  the  conception  of  the 
metempsychosis  is  so  closely  interwoven  both  with  his  physical  system 
and  with  his  ethical  as  to  justify  the  conviction  that  Plato  looked  upon  it 
as  legitimate  and  valid,  and  not  as  a  merely  figurative  exposition  of  the 
souPs  life  after  death."  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentenvS:  Plato 
taught  with  grave  earnestness  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  subject  to  a 
discriminating  retribution,  which  opened  for  its  temporary  residences 
three  local  regions,  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades,  and  which  sometimes  led 

a 
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it  through  different  grades  of  embodied  being.  *'  0  thou  youth  who 
thinkest  that  thou  art  neglected  by  the  gods,  the  person  who  has  become 
more  wicked  departs  to  the  more  wicked  souls ;  but  he  who  has  become 
better  departs  to  the  better  souls,  both  in  life  and  in  all  deaths.''*^ 

Whether  Aristotle  taught  or  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  debates  from  his  own  time  until  now. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  ominous  fact  that  his  great  name  has  been  cited  as 
authority  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  by  so  many  of  his 
keenest  followers ;  for  this  has  been  true  of  weighty  representatives  of 
every  generation  of  his  disciples.  Antagonistic  advocates  have  collected 
fipom  his  works  a  large  number  of  varying  statements,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  the  esoteric  and  the  popu- 
lar. It  is  not  worth  our  while  here,  either  for  their  intrinsic  interest  or 
for  their  historic  importance,  to  quote  the  passages  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments. All  that  is  required  for  our  purpose  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Ritter,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject: — 
*'  No  passage  in  his  extant  works  is  decisive ;  but,  from  the  general  con- 
text of  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  immor- 
tality of  any  individual  rational  entity.'*'^ 

It  would  take  a  whole  volume  instead  of  a  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
multifarious  contrasting  tenets  of  individual  Greek  philosophers,  from 
the  age  of  Pherecydes  to  that  of  lamblichus,  in  relation  to  a  future  life. 
Not  a  few  held,  with  Empedocles,  that  human  life  is  a  penal  state,  the 
doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  for .  guilt  have  been  disgraced  and  ex- 
pelled from  heaven.  **  Man  is  a  fallen  god  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
earth,  sky-aspiring  but  sense-clouded."  Purged  by  a  sufficient  penance, 
he  returns  to  his  former  godlike  existence.  "  When,  leaving  this  body, 
thou  comest  to  the  free  ether,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  an 
undying  god.''  Notions  of  this  sort  fairly  represent  no  small  proportion 
of  the  speculations  upon  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  often  reappear 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  literature.  Another  class  of  philosophers 
Are  represented  by  such  names  aa  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  comparing 
death  to  disembarkation  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  says,  "  If  you  land  upon 
another  life,  it  will  not  be  empty  of  gods :  if  you  land  in  nonentity,  you 
will  have  done  with  pleasures,  pains,  and  drudgery.'*'^  And  again  he 
writes,  "If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  space  made  room  for  them  all 
from  eternity  ?  How  has  the  earth  found  room  for  all  the  bodies  buried 
in  it?  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  will  solve  the  former.  The 
corpt^e  turns  to  dust  and  makes  space  for  another :  so  the  spirit,  let  loose 
into  the  air,  after  a  while  dissolves,  and  is  either  renewed  into  another 
tool  or  absorbed  into  the  universe.  Thus  room  is  made  for  succession."" 
The«e  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  leave  the  survival  of  the  soul  at  all 
entirely  hypothetical,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  survive,  allow  it  but  a 


*TbB  Lawi,  lib.  z.  eap.  13.  "  Hist  Anc  Fhil.  p.  Ui.  b.  Iz.  ch.  4 
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temporary  duration.  Such  was  the  common  view  of  the  great  sect  of  th« 
Stoics.  They  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  real  immortality  for  the  soul ; 
but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  In  the  words 
of  Cicero,  **Diu  mansuros  count  animos;  semper ,  negarU:**  they  say  souls 
endure  for  a  long  time,  but  not  forever.  Cleanthes  taught  that  the 
intensity  of  existence  after  death  would  depend  on  the  strength  or- weak- 
ness of  the  particular  soul.  Chrysippus  held  that  only  the  souls  of  the 
wise  and  good  would  survive  at  all.^  Paneetius  said  the  soul  always  died 
with  the  body,  because  it  was  bom  with  it, — ^which  he  proved  by  the  re- 
semblances of  children's  souls  to  those  of  their  parents.*^  Seneca  has  a 
great  many  contradictory  passages  on  this  subject  in  his  works ;  but  his 
preponderant  authority,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
perish  together ."^  At  one  time  he  says,  **  The  day  thou  fearest  as  the  last 
is  the  birthday  of  eternity.''  "  As  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  preparing 
to  dwell  in  this  world,  so  ought  we  to  consider  our  present  life  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  life  to  come.''*^  At  another  time  he  says,  with  stunning 
bluntness,  "  There  is  nothing  after  death,  and  death  itself  is  nothing." 

Post  mortem  nihil  cet,  ipsaqne  mors  nihil.** 

Besides  the  mystics,  like  Plotinus,  who  affirmed  the  strict  eternity  of 
the  soul,  and  the  Stoics,  like  Poseidonius,  who  believed  that  the  soul, 
having  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  although  it  might  endure  for 
a  long  period  after  leaving  the  body,  there  were  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  two  other  classes  of  believers  in  a  future  life, — ^jiamely,  the  igno- 
rant body  of  the  people,  who  credited,  more  or  less  fully,  the  common  fables 
concerning  Hades;  and  an  educated  body  of  select  minds,  who,  while 
casting  off  the  popular  superstitions,  yet  clung  tenaciously  to  the  great 
fact  of  immortality  in  some  form  or  other,  without  attempting  to  define 
the  precise  mode  of  it. 

There  was  among  the  illiterate  populace,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  even 
from  the  age  of  Eumolpus  to  that  of  Augustus,  a  good  deal  of  firm  faith 
in  a  future  life,  according  to  the  gross  scheme  and  particulars  preserved 
to  us  still  in  the  classic  mythology.  A  thousand  current  allusions  and 
statements  in  the  general  literature  of  those  times  prove  the  actual 
existence  of  a  common  and  literal  belief  in  Hades  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments. This  was  far  from  being,  in  the  average  apprehension,  a  mere 
myth.  Plato  says,  "  Many,  of  their  own  accord,  have  wished  to  descend 
into  Hades,  induced  by  the  hope  of  there  seeing  and  being  with  those 
they  have  loved."*  He  also  says,  "  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  the 
stories  of  future  punishment  which  he  had  formerly  ridiculed  trouble 
him  with  fears  of  their  truth."*®  And  that  frightful  accounts  of  hell 
really  swayed  and  terrified  the  people,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 


M  Plutarch,  Plac.  Phil.  It.  7.  *  Tusc.  Qnoost.  lib.  f.  cap.  32. 
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Roman  republic,  appears  from  the  earnest  and  elaborate  arguments  em- 
ployed by  various  writers  to  refute  them. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  by  tRe  religious  ritual  enacted  at  funeral^ 
and  festivals,  the  forms  of  public  and  private  worship  observed  till  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantino.    The  cake  of  rice  and  honey  borne  in 
the  dead  hand  for  Cerberus,  the  periodical  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed,  as  at  the  festivals  called  Feralia  and  Parentalia,^  the  pictures 
of  the  scenery  of  the  under-world,  hung  in  the  temples,  of  which  there 
WW  a  fiunouB  one  by  Polygnotus,^' — ^all  imply  a  litertd  crediting  of  the 
Tulgar  doctrine.     Altars  were  set  up  on  the  spots  where  Tiberius  and 
GaHh  Gracchus  were  murdered,  and  services  were  there  performed  in 
honor  of  their  manes.     Festus,  an  old  Homan  lexicographer  who  lived 
in  the  second  or  third  century,  tells  us  there  was  in  the  Comitium  a 
ftoDeKX>vered  pit  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Orcus,  and  was 
•  opened  three  days  in  the  year  for  souls  to  rise  out  into  the  upper  world.^ 
Apoleius  describes,  in  his  treatise  on  ''  the  god  of  Socrates/'  the  Homan 
conceptions  of  the  departed  spirits  of  men.     They  called  all  disembodied 
human  souls  "  lemures."    Those  of  good  men  were  **  lares,'*  those  of  bad 
men"larv8B."     And  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  specified  soul 
was  a  lar  or  a  larva,  it  was  named  **  manes."     The  lares  were  mild  house- 
hold gods  to  their  posterity.    The  larvte  were  wandering,  frightful  shapes, 
harmless  to  the  pious,  but  destructive  to  the  reprobate.** 

The  belief  in  necromancy  is  well  known  to  hi^ve  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aristophanes  represents  the  coward, 
Pisander,  going  to  a  necromancer  and  asking  to  '^see  his  own  soul,  which 
had  long  departed,  leaving  him  a  man  with  breath  alone."*^  In  Latin 
literature  no  popular  terror  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  or  exemplified 
than  the  dread  of  seeing  ghosts.  Every  one  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
I^iantom  that  appeared  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
It  pervades  the  **  Haunted  House"  of  Plautus.  Callimachus  wrote  the 
following  couplet  as  an  epitaph  on  the  celebrated  misanthrope: — 

"  Timoa,  hat'it  thon  the  world  or  Iladoa  worse  1    Speak  cIcm*  t 
Hftdes,  0  tody  because  there  are  more  of  ns  here  1''^ 

Pythagoras  is  said  once  to  have  explained  an  earthquake  as  being  caused 
by  *  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under  ground !  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  jokes  attributed  to  the  great  Samian ;  a  good  nut  for  the 
apirit-rappers  to  crack.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
one  Lycon,  who  died  of  the  gout : — 

**  He  who  before  could  not  so  much  as  walk  alone, 
The  whole  long  road  to  Ilades  trarcird  in  one  night  I*' 

Philostratus  declares  that  the  shade  of  ApoUonius  appeared  to  a  skeptical 
disciple  of  his  and  ^aid,  *'The  soul  is  immortal."*^    It  is  unquestionable 

«  Ovid,  Fasti,  lib.  iL  11.  630-MO.  «  Pansanlas,  Ub.  x.  cap.  28. 
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that  the  Buperstitious  fables  about  the  under-world  and  ghosts  had  a 
powerful  hold,  for  a  very  long  period,  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
imagination,  and  were  widely  accepted  as  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  persons  of  more  advanced  culture 
to  whom  such  coarse  and  fanciful  representations  had  become  incredible, 
but  who  still  held  loyally  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  soul. 
They  cherished  a  strong  expectation  of  another  life,  although  they  rejected 
the  revolting  form  and  drapery  in  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  set 
forth.  Xenophon  puts  the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
piring Cyrus: — "I  was  never  able,  my  children,  to  persuade  myself  that 
;he  soul,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  mortal  body,  lived,  but  when  it  was- removed 
from  this,  that  it  died ;  neither  could  I  believe  that  the  soul  ceased  to 
think  when  separated  from  the  unthinking  and  senseless  body ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  most  probable  that  when  pure  and  free  from  any  union 
with  the  body,  then  it  became  most  wise."**  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
young  man  whose  faith  and  curiosity  were  so  excited  by  Plato's  writings 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  test  the  fact  of  futurity.  Callimachus  tells 
the  story  neatly : — 

"  CleombrotQB,  the  Ambracian,  haring  said,  *  Farewell, 
0  BUD  !*  leap'd  from  a  lofty  wall  into  the  world 
Of  ghosts.    No  deadly  ill  hud  chanced  to  him  at  all ; 
But  he  had  read  in  Plato's  book  npoD  the  soul."* 

The  falling  of  Cato  on  'his  sword  at  Utica,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
rhffido,  is  equally  familiar. 

In  the  case  of  Cicero,  too, — notwithstanding  his  fluctuations  of  feeling 
and  the  obvious  contradictions  of  sentiment  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
his  more  deliberate  essays, — it  is,  upon  the  whole,  j^lain  enough  that, 
while  he  always  regarded  the  vulgar  notions  as  puerile  falsehoods,  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  to  come  was  powerful  in  him.  This  may  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  a  patient  investigation  and  balancing  of  all  that  he  says 
on  the  subject,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  says  it.  To  cite 
and  criticize  the  passages  here  would  occuj^y  too  much  space  to  too  little 
profit. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  the 
course  of  it  saying  to  them,  **  Those  souls  which  are  severed  from  their 
fleshly  bodies  by  the  sword  in  battle,  are  received  by  the  pure  ether  and 
joined  to  that  company  which  are  placed  among  the  stars."**  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  that  loveliest  of  all  the  myths  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  creation  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
The  *'  Dissertations"  of  Maximus  Tyrius  abound  with  sentences  like  the 
following.  "  This  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death  is  the  birth 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  beginning  of  immortality.""  "  When  Pherecydes 
lay  sick,  conscious  of  spiritual  energy,  he  cared  not  for  bodily  disease, 

•  CjiopmOlm,  Ub.  tUL  cap.  7.  «  Epigram  XXIV.  m  Joeephus,  De  Bdl.  lib.  tL  cap.  1.  «  Dto.  XXT. 
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his  soul  standing  erect*  and  looking  for  release  from  its  cumbersome 
vestment.  So  a  man  in  chains,  seeing  the  walls  of  his  prison  crumbling, 
waits  for  deliverance,  that  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  buried 
he  may  soar  to  the  ethereal  regions  and  be  filled  with  glorious  light."*' 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  cosmic  family  of  gods  and 
genii  was  known  to  all  the  classic  philosophers,  and  was  cherished  by  the 
larger. portion  of  them.      Pindar  affirms  one  origin  for  gods  and  men. 
Plato  makes  wise  souls  accompany  the  gods  in  their  excursions  about  the 
sky.    Gcero  argues  that  heaven,  and  not  Hades,  is  the  destination  of  the 
soul  at  death,  because  the  soul,  being  lighter  than  the  earthly  elements 
surrounding  it  here,  would  rise  aloft  through  the  natural  force  of  gravi- 
tation."   Plutarch  says,  "  Demons  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the  gods, 
wandering  and  circuiting  aroun4  on  their  commands."     Disembodied 
souls  and  demons  were  the  same.     The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  as  these 
produced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  imagination  a  profound  sense  of 
invisible  beings,  a  sense  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  popular 
personifications  of  all  natural  forces,  as  in  fountains  and  trees,  full  of 
lapsing  naiads  and  rustling  dryads.     An  illustrative  fact  is  furnished 
by  an  effect  of  the  tradition  that  Thetis,  snatching  the  body  of  Achilles 
from  the  funeral-pile,  conveyed  him  to  Leuke,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea.    The  mariners  sailing  by  often  fancied  they  saw  his  mighty  shade 
flitting  along  the  shore  in  the  dusk  of  evening.^     But  a  passage  in  Hesiod 
yields  a  more  adequate  illustration  : — **  When  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
who  flourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth, 
their  aouls  became  beneficent  demons,  still  hovering  over  the  world  they 
onoe  inhabited,  and  still  watching,  clothed   iii   thin  air  and  gliding 
rapidly  through  every  region  of  the  earth,  as  guardians  over  the  affairs 
'  of  men."» 

But  there  were  always  some  who  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
fiiture  life  and  scoffed  at  its  physical  features.  Through  the  absurd 
ejEtrsTagances  of  poets  and  augurs,  and  through  the  growth  of  critical 
thought,  this  unbelief  went  on  increasing  from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  it  was  death  to  call  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  days  of  Catiline, 
when  Julius  Ceesar  could  be  chosen  Pontifex  Maximus,  almost  before  the 
Senate  had  ceased  to  reverberate  his  voice  openly  asserting  that  death 
was  the  utter  end  of  man.  Plutarch  dilates  upon  the  wide  skepticism 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  infernal  world,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  the 
Duudm,  "Live  concealed."  The  portentous  growth  of  irreverent  un- 
belief, the  immense  change  of  feeling  from  awe  to  ribaldry,  is  made 
obrioas  by  a  glance  from  the  known  gravity  of  Hcsiod's  "  Descent  of 
Theseus  and  Pirithous  into  Hades,"  to  Lucian's  "Kataplous,"  which  re- 
presents the  cobbler  Mycillus  leaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swim- 
nung  after  Charon's  boat,  climbing  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
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tyrant  Megapenthes  and  tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History,  affirms  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep.*"  The  whole 
great  sect  of  the  Epicureans  united  in  supporting  that  belief  by  the 
combined  force  of  ridicule  and  argument.  Their  views  are  the  most  fully 
and  ably  defended  by  the  consummate  Lucretius,  in  his  masterly  poem  on 
the  "Nature  of  Things."  Horace,"  Juvenal,*®  Persius,**  concur  in  scout- 
ing at  the  tales  which  once,  when  recited  on  the  stage,  had  made  vast 
audiences  perceptibly  tremble.'*'  And  Cicero  asks,  "  What  old  woman  is 
so  insane  as  to  fear  thes^  things  ?"^ 

There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  differently  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  terrors  which  had  invested  the  whole  prospect  of  death 
and  another  world.  The  first  were  the  materialists,  who  endeavored  to 
prove  that  death  was  to  man  the  absolute  end  of  every  thing.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  later  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  this  world  is  the 
only  Hades,  that  heaven  is  our  home,  that  all  death  is  ascent  to  better 
life.  "To  remain  on  high  with  the  gods  is  life;  to  descend  into  this 
world  is  death,  a  descent  into  Orcus,"  they  said.  The  following  couplet^ 
of  an  unknown  date,  is  translated  from  the  Greek  Anthology : — 

"  Diogenes,  whose  tub  stood  by  the  road. 
Now,  being  dead,  has  the  stars  for  his  abode." 

Macrobius  writes,  in  his  commentary  on  the  "Dream  of  Scipio,"  "Here, 
on  earth,  is  the  cavern  of  Dis,  the  infernal  region.  The  river  of  oblivion 
is  the  wandering  of  the  mind  forgetting  the  majesty  of  its  former  life 
and  thinking  a  residence  in  the  body  the  only  life.  Phlegethon  is  the 
fires  of  wrath  and  desire.  Acheron  is  retributive  sadness.  Cocytus  is 
wailing  tears.  Styx  is  the  whirlpool  of  hatreds.  The  vulture  eternally 
tearing  the  liver  is  the  torment  of  an  evil  conscience."" 

To  the  ancient  Greek  in  general,  death  was  a  sad  doom.  When  he  lost 
a  friend,  he  sighed  a  melancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded  shore 
of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  he  departed  with  a  lingering  look  at  the 
sun,  and  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the  green  earth.  To  the 
Roman,  death  was  a  grim  reality.  To  meet  it  himself  he  girded  up  his 
loins  with  artificial  firmness.  But  at  its  ravages  among  his  friends  be 
wailed  in  anguished  abandonment.  To  his  dying  vision  there  was  indeed 
a  future ;  but  shapes  of  distrust  and  shadow  stood  upon  its  disconsolate 
borders ;  and,  when  the  prospect  had  no  horror,  he  still  shrank  from  its 
poppied  gloom. 

w  Lib.  ii.  csp.  7.  R  Lib.  i.  epist.  Id.  "SatlL  l*8atn. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MOHAMMEDAN   DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Islam  has  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth  ^ince  the  middle  of  the 
teTenth  century.  A  more  energetic  and  trenchant  faith  than  it  was  for  eight 
hasdred  years  has  not  appeared  among  men.  Finally  expelled  from  its 
startling  encampments  in  Spain  and  the  Archipelago,  it  still  rules  with 
tenacious  hold  over  Turkey,  a  part  of  Tartary,  Palestine,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  large  portions  of  Africa.  At  this  moment,  as  to  adherence  and 
influence,  it  is  subordinate  only  \o  the  two  foremost  religious  systems 
in  the  world, — Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmatic  structure  of 
Islam  as  a  theology  and  its  practical  power  as  an  experimental  religion 
offer  a  problem  of  the  gravest  interest.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  give 
an  exposition  of  merely  those  elements  in  it  which  are  connected  with 
its  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  entire  notoriety  that  there  is  but  the  least  amount 
of  originality  in  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  blending 
together  of  those  tenets  was  distinctive,  the  unifying  soul  breathed  into 
them  was  a  new  creation,  and  the  great  aim  to  which  the  whole  was 
sobordinated  was  peculiar;  but  the  component  doctrines  themselves, 
with  slight  exception,  existed  before  as  avowed  principles  in  the  various 
systems  of  belief  and  practice  that  prevailed  around.  Mohammed 
.adopted  many  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  the 
central  dogma  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  most  of  the  tradi- 
tions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  innumerable  fanciful  conceits  of  the 
Rabbins,^  whole  doctrines  of  the  Magians  with  their  details,  some  views 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  extensive  portions  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
grouping  them  together  with  many  modifications  of  his  own,  and  such 
additions  as  his  genius  afforded  and  his  exigencies  required.  The  motley 
strangely  results  in  a  compact  and  systematic  working  faith. 

The  Islamites  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, — the  Sunnees  and  the 
Sheeahs.  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turks  are  Sunnees,  are  dominant  in 
numbers  and  authority,  are  strict  literalists,  and  are  commonly  con- 
sidered the  orthodox  believers.  The  Persians  are  Sheeahs,  are  inferior 
in  point  of  numbers,  are  somewhat  freer  in  certain  interpretations, 
placing  a  mass  of  tradition,  like  the  Jewish  Mischna,  on  a  level  with  the 
Koran,'  and  are  usually  regarded  as  heretical.     To  apply  our  own  cede- 


>  Babbi  Abrmham  Gei|^r,  Prise  Enay  upon  the  qnestioD,  proposed  by  the  University  of  Bunii, 
**Wm  hat  Mohammed  atu  dem  Judenthnm  aufgcnommen  f ** 
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siastical  phraseology  to  them,  the  latter  are  the  Moslem  Protestants,  the 
former  the  Moslem  Catholics.  Yet  in  relation  to  almost  every  thing 
which  should  seem  at  all  fundamental  or  vital  they  agree  in  tlieir 
teachings.  Their  differences  in  general  are  upon  trivial  opinions,  or 
especially  upon  ritual  particulars.  For  instance,  the  Sheeahs  send  all 
the  Sunnees  to  hell  because  in  their  ablutions  they  wash  from  the  elbow 
to  the  finger-tips;  the  Sunnees  return  the  compliment  to  their  rival 
sectarists  because  they  wash  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  elbow.  Within 
these  two  grand  denominations  of  Sheeah  and  Sunnee  are  found  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  sects,  separated  from  each  other  on  various  questions  of 
speculative  faith  and  ceremonial  practice.  Some  take  the  Koran  alone, 
and  that  in  its  plain  literal  sense,  as  their  authority.  Others  read  the 
Koran  in  the  explanatory  light  of  a  vast  collection  of  parables,  proverbs, 
legends,  purporting  to  be  from  Mohammed.  There  is  no  less  than  a 
score  of  mystic  allegorizing  sects'  who  reduce  almost  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  to  symbol,  or  spiritual  signification,  and  some  of  whom — as  the 
Sufis — are  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  all  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
in  the  world. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  Werted  existence 
of  angels,  celestial  and  infernal.  Eblis  is  Satan.  He  was  an  angel  of 
lofty  rank ;  but  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade  all  the  angels  worship 
him,  Eblis  refused,  saying,  "I  was  created  of  fire,  he  of  clay:  I  am  more 
excellent  and  will  not  bow  to  him."*  Upon  this  God  condemned  Eblis 
and  expelled  him  from  Paradise.  He  then  became  the  unappeasable  foe 
and  seducing  destrojer  of  men.  He  is  the  father  of  those  swarms  of 
jins,  or  evil  spirits,  who  crowd  all  hearts  and  space  with  temptations  and 
pave  the  ten  thousand  paths  to  hell  with  lures  for  men. 

The  next  consideration  preliminary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  our  special 
subject,  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  unflinching  fatalism  which 
pervades  and  crowns  this  religion.  The  breath  of  this  appalling  faith  is 
saturated  with  fatality,  and  its  very  name  of  Isld,m  means  "  Submission." 
In  heaven  the  prophet  saw  a  prodigious  wax  tablet,  called  the  "Pi^ 
served  Table,"  on  which  were  written  the  decrees  of  all  events  between 
the  morning  of  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  burning  core 
of  Mohammed's  preaching  was  the  proclamation  of  the  one  true  Grod 
whose  volition  bears  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the  universe;  and  in- 
separably associated  with  this  was  an  intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  God's  wrath  and  producing  a  fanatic  sense  of  a  divine 
commission  to  avenge  him  on  his  insulters  and  vindicate  for  him  his 
rightful  worship  from  every  nation.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Mohammedan  representations  of  God's  absolute  predestina- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  abundant  exhortations  to  all  men  to  accept  the 
true  faith  and  bring  forth  good  works,  and  thus  make  sure  of  an  accept- 
able account  in  the  day  of  judgment.    The  former  make  God's  irreversi- 

>  Chorcbill,  Moant  Lebanon,  toL  L  ch.  xt.       *  8ale*i  Translatioa  of  th«  Koran,  ch.  Ttt. 
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blewill  all  in  all.  The  latter  seem  to  place  alternative  conditions  be- 
fore men,  and  to  imply  in  them  a  power  of  choice.  But  this  is  a  contra- 
diction inseparable  from  the  discussion  of  God's  infinite  sovereignty,  and 
man's  individual  freedom.  The  inconsistency  is  as  gross  in  Augustine 
and  Calvinism  as  it  is  in  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  creed  of  the 
Sonnces.  The  Koran,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  boldly  cuts  it,  and 
does  that  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  thorough  Calvinist.  God  has 
respectively  elected  and  reprobated  all  the  destined  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  hell,  unalterably,  independently  of  their  choice  or  action. 
At  the  same  time,  reception  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  life  conformed  to  it, 
ire  virtually  necessary  for  salvation,  because  it  is  decreed  that  all  the 
elect  shall  profess  and  obey  the  true  faith.  Their  obedient  reception  of 
it  proves  them  to  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foreordained  that 
none  of  the  reprobate  shall  become  disciples  and  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet Their  rejection  of  him,  their  wicked  misbelief,  is  the  evidence  of 
their  original  reprobation.  As  the  Koran  itself  expresses  it,  salvation  is 
tor  *'all  who  are  willing  to  be  warned;  but  they  shall  not  be  warned  un- 
lenGod  please :'''  "all  who  shall  be  willing  to  walk  uprightly;  but  they 
shall  not  be  willing  unless  God  willeth.''' 

But  such  fine-drawn  distinctions  are  easily  lost  from  sight  or  spurned 
in  the  eager  affray  of  affairs  and  the  imminent  straits  of  the  soul. 
While  in  dogma  and  theory  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  belief,  together 
with  scrupulous  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
the  absence  of  these  things,  simply  denotes  the  foregone  determinations 
of  Gbd  in  regard  to  the  given  individuals,  in  practice  and  feeling  the 
contrasted  beliefs  and  courses  of  conduct  are  held  to  obtain  heaven  and 
hell.    And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Mohammed  spoke  as  if  God's 
primeval  ordination  had  fixed  all  things  forever,  whenever  he  wished  to 
awaken  in  his  followers  reckless  valor  and  implicit  submission.     **  Whole 
armies  cannot  slay  him  who  is  fated  to  die  in  his  bed.''     On  the  contrary, 
when  he  sought  to  win  converts,  to  move  his  hearers  by  threatenings  and 
persuasions,  he  spoke  as  if  every  thing  pertaining  to  human  weal  and 
woe,  present  and  future,  rested  on  conditions  within  the  choice  of  men. 
St^y,  "  *  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'  and  heaven 
shall  be  your  portion ;  but  cling  to  your  delusive  errors,  and  you  shall  be 
companions  of  the  infernal  fire."     Practically  speaking,  the  essence  of 
propagandist  Islam  was  a  sentiment  like  this.     All  men  who  do  not 
follow   Mohammed  are  accursed  misbelievers.      Wo  are  God's  chosen 
avengers,  the  commissioned  instruments  for  reducing  his  foes  to  submis- 
sion.     Engaged  in  that  work,  the  hilts  of  all  our  scimitars  are  in  his 
hand.     He  snatches  his  servant-martyr  from  the  battle-field  to  heaven. 
Thus  the  weapons  of  the  unbelievers  send  their  slain  to  paradise,  while 
the  weapons  of  the  believers  send  their  slain  to  hell.      Up,  then,  with 
the  crescent  banner,  and,  dri2)ping  with  idolatrous  gore,  let  it  gleam  over 

*  Kons,'  ch.  Ixxit.  *  Ibid.  ch.  IxxxL 
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mountain  and  plain  till  our  sickles  have  reaped  the  earth !  *'  llie  sword 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  the  key  of  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Allah,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  monthB 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven.  In 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and 
odoriferous  as  musk.''^  An  infuriated  zeal  against  idolaters  and  un- 
believers inflamed  the  Moslem  heart,  a  fierce  martial  enthusiasm  filled 
the  Moslem  soul,  and  tangible  visions  of  paradise  and  hell  floated,  illu- 
minate, through  the  Moslem  imagination.  And  so  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  polity  of 
Mohammed  overran  the  nations,  with  the  Koran  in  its  left  hand,  the 
exterminating  blade  in  its  right,  one  thunder-shout  still  breaking  from 
its  awful  lips: — '*  Profess  Isl&m,  and  live,  with  the  clear  prospect  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  life ;  reject  it,  and  die,  with  the  full  certainty  of  eternal 
anguish  beyond  death.''  When  the  crusading  Christians  and  the  Sara- 
cenic hosts  met  in  battle,  the  conflict  was  the  very  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
"  There  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation  lay  on  the  ground  between 
the  marshalled  armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the  stronger." 
Christ  and  Allah  encountered,  and  the  endless  fate  of  their  opposed 
followers  hung  on  the  swift-turning  issue.  **  Never  have  the  appalling 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  so  much  and  so  distinctly  mingled  with  the 
fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  this  instance.  To  the  eyes  of  Turk  and  Arab 
the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit  appeared  to  break  up  from  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  infidel  lines.  As  the  squadrons  of  the  faithful  moved  on 
to  the  charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  miscreant  host;  and  in 
chasing  the  foe  the  prophet's  champions  believed  they  were  driving 
their  antagonists  down  the  very  slopes  of  perdition.  When  at  length 
steel  clashed  upon  steel  and  the  yell  of  death  shook  the  air,  the  strife 
was  not  so  much  between  arm  and  arm  as  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and 
each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to  pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul."* 

That  terrible  superstition  prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Mus- 
sulm^ns,  designated  the  *'  Beating  in  the  Sepulchre,''  or  the  eicamina- 
tion  and  torture  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is 
interred,  two  black  and  livid  angels,  called  the  Examiners,  whose  names 
are  Munkeer  and  Nakeer,  appear,  and  order  the  dead  person  to  sit  up  and 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  faith.  If  he  give  satisfactory  replies, 
they  suffer  him  to  rest  in  peace,  refreshed  by  airs  from  paradise ;  but  if 
he  prove  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  or  heretic,  they  beat  him  on  the 
temples  with  iron  maces  till  he  roars  aloud  with  pain  and  terror.  They 
then  press  the  earth  on  the  body,  which  remains  gnawed  and  stung  by 
dragons  and  scorpions  until  the  last  day.  Some  sects  give  a  figurative 
explanation  of  these  circumstances.  The  utter  denial  of  the  whole 
representation  is  a  schismatic  peculiarity  of  the  sect  of  Motozallites. 

-"  —  J  r         -  ^^_^_^__ 
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But  all  true  believers,  both  Sunnee  and  Sheoah,  devoutly  accept  it  lite- 
Tally.  The  commentators  declare  that  it  is  implied  in  the  following  verse 
of  the  Koran  itself: — "  How,  therefore,  will  it  be  with  them  when  they 
die  and  the  angels  shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  backs?"* 

The  intermediate  state  of  souls  from  the  time  of  death  until  the  resur- 
rection has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  speculation  and  argument 
with  the  Islamites.  The  souls  of  the  prophets,  it  is  thought,  are  admitted 
directly  to  heaven.  The  souls  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  tradition  re- 
cdved  from  Mohammed,  rest  in  heaven  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who 
eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  there.  As  to  the  location  of  the 
sooIb  of  the  common  crowd  of  the  faithful,  the  conclusions  are  various. 
Some  maintain  that  they  and  the  souls  of  the  impious  alike  sleep  in  the 
dost  antil  the  end,  when  Israfil's  blasts  will  stir  them  into  life  to  be 
judged.  But  the  general  and  orthodox  impression  is  that  they  tarry  in 
one  of  the  heavens,  enjoying  a  pre()aratory  blessedness.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked,  it  is  commonly  held,  after  being  refused  a  place  in  the  tomb 
and  also  being  repulsed  from  heaven,  are  carried  down  to  the  lower 
abyss,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  under  a  green  rock,  or  into  the  jaw 
of  Eblis,  there  to  be  treated  with  foretastes  of  their  final  doom  until 
summoned  to  the  judgment.*^ 

A  very  prominent  doctrine  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.     This  is  a  central  feature  in  the  orthodox  faith.     It 
is  expounded  in  all  the  emphatic  details  of  its  gross  literality  by  their 
authoritative  doctors,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  unwearied  reiteration  by 
the  Koran.    True,  some  minor  heretical  sects  give  it  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  great  body  of  believers  accept  it  unhesitatingly  in  its 
most  physical  shape.     The  intrinsic  unnaturalness  and  improbability  of 
the  dogma  were  evidently  felt  by  Mohammed  and  his  expositors ;  and  all 
the  more  they  strove  to  bolster  it  up  and  enforce  its  reception  by  vehe- 
ment affirmations  and  elaborate  illustrations.     In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  it  is  related  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  skepticism  of  Abraham 
M  to  the  resurrection,  God  wrought  the  miracle  of  restoring  'four  birds 
which  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and  scattered.     In  chapter  seventh,  God 
says,  "We  bring  rain  upon  a  withered  country  and  cause  the  fruits  to 
spring  forth.     Thus  will  we  bring  the  dead  from  their  graves."    The 
prophet  frequently  rebukes  those  who  reject  this  belief.     "  What  aileth 
them,  that  they  believe  not  the  resurrection  ?""  "  Is  not  lie  who  created 
man  able  to  quicken  the  dead  ?""    **  The  scoffers  say,  *  Shall  we  be  raised 
to  life,  and  our  forefathers  too,  after  we  have  become  dust  and  bones  ? 
This  is  nothing  but  sorcery.'  ""    First,  Israfil  will  blow  the  blast  of  con- 
siemation.    After  an  interval,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  examination,  at 
which  all  creatures  will  die  and  the  material  universe  will  melt  in  horror. 
Thirdly,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  resurrection.    Upon  that  instant,  the 


§  Ch.  zlttt.  V)  Sale,  Prelimloary  Disooarae,  sect.  iv.  ii  Ch.  Ixzxir. 

B  CSl  bat.  "  Ch.  xzzTiL,  ItL 
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aBBembled  souls  of  mankind  will  issue  from  his  trumpet,  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  fill  the  atmosphere,  seeking  to  be  reunited  to  their  former 
bodies,  which  will  then  be  restored,  even  to  their  very  hairs. 

The  day  of  judgment  immediately  follows.  This  is  the  dreadful  day 
for  which  all  other  days  were  made ;  and  it  will  oome  with  blackness  and 
consternation  to  imbelievers  and  evil-doers,  but  with  peace  and  deligbt 
to  the  faithful.  The  total  race  of  man  will  be  gathered  in  one  place. 
Mohammed  will  first  advance  in  front,  to  the  right  hand,  as  intercessor 
for  the  professors  of  Islam.  The  preceding  prophets  will  appear  with 
their  followers.  Gabriel  will  hold  suspended  a  balance  so  stupendous 
that  one  scale  will  cover  paradise,  the  other  hell.  '*  Hath  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment  reached  thee?""  "Whoever  hath 
wrought  either  good  or  evil  of  the  weight  of  an  ant  shall  in  that  day 
behold  the  same."^^  An  infallible  scrutiny  shall  search  and  weigh  every 
man's  deeds,  and  exact  justice  shall  be  done,  and  no  foreign  help  can 
avail  any  one.  "One  souIp  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in 
behalf  of  another  soul.''^'  "Every  man  of  tfiem  on  that  day  shall 
have  business  enough  of  his  own  to  employ  his  thoughts.""  In  all  the 
Mohammedan  representations  of  this  great  trial  and  of  the  principles 
which  determine  its  decisions,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  all  turns  on  strict  equity.  Reckoning  a  reception  or 
rejection  of  the  true  faith  as  a  crowning  merit  or  demerit,  the  only 
question  is,  Do  his  good  works  outweigh,  by  so  much  as  a  hair,  his  evil 
works  ?  If  so,  he  goes  to  the  right ;  if  not,  he  must  take  the  left.  The 
solitary  trace  of  fatalism— or  rather  favoritism — ^is  this :  that  no  idolater, 
once  in  hell,  can  ever  possibly  be  released,  while  no  Islamite,  however 
wicked,  can  be  damned  eternally.  The  punishment  of  unbelievers  is 
everlasting,  that  of  believers  limited.  The  opposite  of  this  opinion  is  a 
great  heresy  with  the  generality  of  the  Moslems.  Some  say  the  judg- 
ment will  require  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  others  that  it  will  occupy 
fifty  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  sun  will  be  drawn  from  its 
sheath  and  bum  insufferably,  and  the  wicked  will  stand  looking  up, 
their  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  and  their  skulls  boiling  like  pots.  At 
last,  when  sentence  has  been  passed  on  them,  all  souls  are  forced  to  try 
the  passage  of  al  Sirat,  a  bridge  thinner  than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a  raaor, 
and  hotter  than  flame,  spanning  in  one  frail  arch  the  immeasurable 
distance,  directly  over  hell,  from  earth  to  paradise.  Some  affect  a  meta- 
phorical solution  of  this  air-severing  causeway,  and  take  it  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  the  true  Sirat,  or  bridge  of  this  world, — namely,  the  true  faith 
and  obedience ;  but  every  orthodox  Mussulman  firmly  holds  it  as  a 
physical  fact  to  be  surmounted  in  the  last  day.^^  Mohammed  leading 
the  way,  the  faithful  and  righteous  will  traverse  it  with  ease  and  as 
quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning.    The  thin  edge  broadens  beneath  their 


i«  Koran,  ch.  IxxxtUL  »  ibid.  ch.  xcix.  w  Ibid.  ch.  IxxziL 
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steps,  the  surrounding  support  of  convoying  angels'  wings  hides  the  fire- 
lake  below  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  swiftly  enveloped  in  paradise. 
But  aa  the  infidel  with  his  evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  thorns  entangle 
his  steps,  the  lurid  glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over 
andwhirb  into  the  blazing  abyss.  In  Dr.  Frothingham's  fine  translation 
from  RUckert, — 

**  When  the  wicked  o^er  it  goes,  stands  the  bridge  all  sparkling; 
And  his  mind  bewilder'd  grows,  and  his  eye  swims  darkling. 
Wakening,  giddying,  then  comes  in,  with  a  deadly  fright. 
Memory  of  all  his  sin,  rushing  on  his  sight. 
But  when  forward  steps  the  Just,  he  is  safe  eVn  here : 
Bound  him  gathers  holy  trust,  and  drives  back  his  fear. 
Each  good  deed 's  a  mist,  that  wide,  golden  borders  gets ; 
And  for  him  the  bridge,  each  side,  shines  with  parapets.** 

Between  hell  and  paradise  is  an  impassable  wall, — al  Ar&f, — separating 
the  tormented  from  the  happy,  and  covered  with  those  souls  whose  good 
works  exactly  counterpoise  their  evil  works,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
fitted  for  neither  place.  The  prophet  and  his  expounders  have  much  to 
lay  of  this  narrow  intermediate  abode."  Its  lukewarm  denizens  are  con- 
temptuously spoken  of.  It  is  said  that  Ar&f  seems  hell  to  the  blessed 
hut  paradise  to  the  damned ;  for  does  not  every  thing  depend  on  tho 
point  of  view  ? 

The  Mohammedan  descriptions  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  are  constantly  repeated  and  are  copious  and  vivid.    Refer- 
ence to  chapter  and  verse  would  be  superfluous,  since  almost  every  page 
of  the  Koran  abounds  in  such  tints  and  tones  as  the  following.      **  Tho 
unhelievers  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire  forever."     "  Those  who  dis- 
believe we  will  surely  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire :  so  often  as  their 
skins  shall  be  well  burned  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment."     **  I  will  fill  hell  entirely  full 
of  genii  and  men."     "  They  shall  be  dragged  on  their  faces  into  hell,  and 
it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  *  Tasto  ye  that  torment  of  hell-fire  which  ye 
rejected  as  a  falsehood.' "     **  The  unbelievers  shall  be  driven  into  hell  by 
troops."    "  They  shall  be  taken  by  tho  forelocks  and  the  feet  and  flung 
into  hell,  where  they  shall  drink  scalding  water."     "  Their  only  enter- 
tftinment  shall  be  boiling  water,  and  they  shall  be  fuel  for  hell."     "  The 
smoke  of  hell  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow 
camels  in  color."     "  They  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  firo 
fitted  on  them,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron." 
*•  The  true  believers,  lying  on  couches,  shall  look  down  upon  the  infidels 
in  hell  and  laugh  them  to  scorn." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  door  shall  be  shown  the  damned  opening 
into  paradise,  but  when  they  approach  it,  it  shall  bo  suddenly  shut,  and 
the  believers  within  will  laugh.  Pitiless  and  horrible  as  these  expres- 
sions from  the  Koran  are,  they  are  merciful  compared  with  the  pictures 


w  Koran,  ch.  riii.    Sale,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  126. 
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in  the  later  traditions,  of  women  suspended  by  their  hair,  their  brains 
boiling,  suspended  by  their  tongues,  molten  copper  poured  down  their 
throats,  bound  hands  and  feet  and  devoured  piecemeal  by  scorpions, 
hung  up  by  their  heeHs  in  flaming  furnaces  and  their  flesh  cut  oflT  on  all 
sides  with  scissors  of  fire.*'  Their  popular  teachings  divide  hell  into 
seven  stories,  sunk  one  under  another.  The  first  and  mildest  is  for  the 
wicked  among  the  true  believers.  The  second  is  assigned  to  the  Jews.  The 
third  is  the  special  apartment  of  the  Christians.  The  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  to  the  Magians,  and  the  sixth  to  the  most  aban- 
doned idolaters ;  but  the  seventh — the  deepest  and  worst — ^belongs  to  the 
hypocrites  of  all  religions.  The  first  hell  shall  finally  be  emptied  and  de« 
stroyed,  on  the  release  of  the  wretched  believers  there ;  but  all  the  other 
hells  will  retain  their  victims  eternally. 

If  the  visions  of  hell  which  filled  the  fancies  of  the  faithful  were  mate- 
rial and  glowing,  equally  so  were  their  conceptions  of  paradise.  On  this 
world  of  the  blessed  were  lavished  all  the  charms  so  fascinating  to  the 
Oriental  luxuriousness  of  sensual  languor,  and  which  the  poetic  Oriental 
imagination  knew  so  well  how  to  depict.  As  soon  as  the  righteous  have 
passed  Sirat,  they  obtain  the  first  taste  of  their  approaching  felicity  by  a 
refreshing  draught  from  "  Mohammed*s  Pond."  This  is  a  square  lake,  a 
month's  journey  in  circuit,  its  water  whiter  than  milk  or  silver  and  inore 
fragrant  than  to  be  comparable  to  any  thing  known  by  mortals.  As  many 
cups  are  set  around  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  and  whoever 
drinks  from  it  will  never  thirst  more.  Then  comes  paradise, — an  ecstatic 
.dream  of  pleasure,  filled  with  sparkling  streams,  honeyed  fountains, 
shady  groves,  precious  stones,  all  flowers  and  fruits,  blooming  youths, 
circulating  goblets,  black-eyed  houris,  incense,  brilliant  birds,  delightr 
some  music,  unbroken  peace.**  A  Sheeah  tradition  makes  the  prophet 
promise  to  Ali  twelve  palaces  in  paradise,  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricks 
laid  in  a  cement  of  musk  and  amber.  The  pebbles  around  them  are  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  the  earth  saffron,  its  hillocks  camphor.  Rivers  of 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  water  flow  through  the  court  of  each  palace, 
their  banks  adorned  with  various  resplendent  trees,  interspersed  with 
bowers  consisting  each  of  one  hollow  transparent  pearl.  In  each  of  these 
bowers  is  an  emerald  throne,  with  a  houri  upon  it  arrayed  in  seventy 
green  robes  and  seventy  yellow  robes  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  her^ 
self  so  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ankle,  notwithstanding  robes, 
flesh,  and  bone,  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  flame  in  a  glass  vessel.  Each 
houri  has  seventy  locks  of  hair,  every  one  under  the  care  of  a  maid,  who 
perfumes  it  with  a  censer  which  God  has  made  to  smoke  with  incense 
without  the  presence  of  fire ;  and  no  mortal  has  ever  breathed  such  frsr 
grance  as  is  there  exhaled." 

Such  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  that  here  set  forth,  it  is  plain,  was 
Etrikingly  adapted  to  win  and  work  fervidly  on  the  minds  of  th^  imagini^ 

-- 
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Uve,  voluptuous,  indolent,  passionate  races  of  the  Orient.     It  possesses  a 
nucleus  of  just  and  natural   moral  conviction  and  sentiment,  around 
which  is  grouped  a  composite  of  a  score  of  superstitions  afloat  before  the 
lise  of  Islam,  set  oft*  with  the  arbitrary  drapery  of  a  poetic  fancy,  colored* 
hy  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  Mohammed,  emphasized  to  suit  his  spe- 
cial ends,  and  all  inflamed  with  a  vindictive  and  propagandist  animus. 
Any  word  further  in  explanation  of  the  origin,  or  in  refutation  of  the 
soondness,  of  this  system  of  belief— once  so  imminently  aggressive  and 
itill  BO  widely  established — ^would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EXPLANATORY   SURVEY   OF  THE   FIELD   AND  ITS   MYTHS. 

SciTinyG  the  thought  of  mankind  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
18  thus  far  examined,  one  can  hardly  fail  tQ.  be  struck  by  the  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  opinions  and  pictures  it  presents.  Whence  and  how 
iroee  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  endowments  with  which  God  has  created  man, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  arises  as  a  normal  fact  in  the  develop- 
Bent  of  his  experience.  But  the  forms  and  accompaniments  of  the 
doctrine,  the  immense  diversity  of  dress  and  colors  it  appears  in,  are 
■object  to  all  the  laws  and  accidents  that  mould  and  clothe  the  pro- 
ducts within  any  other  department  of  thought  and  literature.  We  must 
refer  the  ethnic  conceptions  of  a  future  state  to  the  same  sources  to 
^uc;Ji  other  portions  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are  referred, — namely,  to 
the  action  of  sentiment,  fancy,  and  reason,  first ;  then  to  the  further 
ictioD,  reaction,  and  interaction  of  the  pictures,  dogmas,  and  reasonings 
of  authoritative  poets,  priests,  and  philosophers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
Mng,  faith,  and  thought  of  credulous  multitudes  and  docile  pupils  on 
the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  great  centres  of  intellectual  activity, 
parents  of  intellectual  products,  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  however  curious,  which  may  not  be  intelligibly  explained, 
i^n  naturally  to  spring  out  pf  certain  conditions  of  man's  mind  and 
experience  as  related  with  the  life  of  society  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

So  fiur  as  the  views  of  the  future  life  set  forth  in  the  religions  of  the 
tadeiki  nations  constitute  systematically  developed  and  arranged  schemes 
of  doctrine  and  symbol,  the  origin  of  them  therefore  needs  no  further 
nplanation  than  is  furnished  by  a  contemplation  of  the  regulated  exer- 
oie  of  the  speouUtive  and  imaginative  faculties.     But  so  far  as  those 
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representations  contain  unique,  grotesque,  isolated  particulars,  their  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  this  general  law : — In  the  early  stages  of 
human  culture,  when  the  natural  sensibilities  are  intensely  prepon- 
Uerant  in  power,  and  the  critical  judgment  is  in  abeyance,  whatever 
strongly  moves  the  soul  causes  a  poetical  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
imagination.*  Thus  the  rainbow  is"  personified ;  a  waterfall  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  spiritual  beings ;  a  volcano  with  fiery  crater  is  seen  as 
a  Cyclops  with  one  flaming  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  This  law 
holds  not  only  in  relation  to  impressive  objects  or  appearances  in  nature, 
but  also  in  relation  to  occurrences,  traditions,  usages.  In  this  way 
irmumerable  myths  arise, — explanatory  or  amplifying  thoughts  secreted 
by  the  stimulated  imagination  and  then  narrated  as  events.  Sometimes 
those  tales  are  given  and  received  in  ^ood  faith  for  truth,  as  Grote 
sUmndantly  proves  in  his  volume  on  Legendarj'  Greece;  <^ometimes  they 
are  clearly  the  gleeful  play  of  the  fancy,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  hated 
infant  Ilerakles  having  been  put  to  Hera's  breast  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
lieaven,  she,  upon  waking,  thrust  him  away,  and  the  lacteal  fluid,  stream- 
ing athwart  the  firmament,  originated  the  Milky  Way !  To  apply  this 
law  to  our  special  subject  :*  What  would  be  likely  to  work  more  power- 
fully on  the  minds  of  a  crude,  sensitive  people,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
world,  with  no  elaborate  discipline  of  religious  thought,  than  the  facts 
and  phenomena  of  death?  Plainly,  around  this  centre  there  must  be 
deposited  a  vast  quantity  of  ideas  and  fantasies.  The  task  is  to  discrimi- 
nate them,  trace  their  individual  origin,  and  classify  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us  is  this : — What,  in  any  given  time  and  place,  were  the 
limits  of  the  popular  belief?  How  much  of  the  current  representations 
in  relation  to  another  life  were  held  as  strict  verity?  What  portions 
were  regarded  as  fable  or  symbolism  ?  It  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  distinctions  of  literal  statement, 
allegory,  historic  report,  embellished  legend,  satire,  poetic  creation^  phi- 
losophical hypothesis,  religious  myth,  wore  more  or  less  generally  known. 
For  example,  when  -^schylus  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  Yonder 
comes  a  herald :  so  Dust,  Clay's  thirsty  sister,  tells  me,"  the  personifica- 
tion, unquestionably,  was  as  purposed  and  conscious  as  it  is  when  a  poet 
in  the  nineteenth  century  says,  "Thirst  dived  from  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sky  and  clutched  me  by  the  throat."  So,  too,  when  Homer  describes  the 
bag  of  -^olus,  the  winds,  in  possession  of  the  sailors  on  board  Ulysses'  ship, 
the  half-humorous  allegory  cannot  be  mistaken  for  religious  faith.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  these  distinctions  were  not  always  carefully  observed, 
but  were  often  confounded.  Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  primi- 
tive times,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  broad,  fixed  lines  and  say  con- 
clusively that  all  on  this  side  was  consciously  considered  as  fanciful  play 
or  emblem,  all  on  that  side  as  earnest  fact.     Each  particular  in  each 
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must  be  examined  by  itself  and  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  light 
and  weight  of  the  moral  probabilities.  For  example,  if  there  was  any 
historic  basis  for  the  myth  of  Ilerakles  dragging  Cerberus  out  of  Hades, 
it  was  that  this  hero  forcibly  entered  the  Mysteries  and  dragged  out  to 
light  the  enactor  of  the  part  of  the  three-headed  dog.  The  aged  North- 
man, committing  martial  suicide  rather  than  die  in  his  peaceful  bed, 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  ensanguined  picture  of  Valhalla  as  a  truth. 
Virgil,  dismissing  ^neas  from  the  Tartarean  realm  through  "  the  ivory 
gate  by  which  false  dreams  and  fictitious  visions  are  wont  to  issue," 
plainly  wrought  as  a  poet  on  imaginative  materials. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  early  peoples  had  no  rigid 
formularies  of  faith  like  the  Christian  creeds.  The  writings  preserved  to 
us  are  often  rather  fragments  of  individual  speculations  and  hopes  than 
rehearsals  of  public  dogmas.  Plato  is  far  from  revealing  the  contem- 
poraneous belief  of  Greece  in  the  sense  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  reveals 
the  contemporaneous  belief  of  Christendom.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome, — 
among  every  cultured  people, — there  were  difiTerent  classes  of  minds, — 
the  philosophers,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  warriors,  the  common  multi- 
tude,— whose  modes  of  thinking  were  in  contrast,  whose  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  ancestral  traditions  and  the  phenomena  of  human  destiny 
were  widely  apart,  whose  respective  beliefs  had  far  different  boundaries. 
The  openly  skeptical  Euripides  and  Lucian  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  apparently  credulous  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Of  course  the 
Fables  of  ^Esop  were  not  literally  credited.  Neither,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  With  the  ancients,  while  there  was  a 
general  national  cast  of  faith,  there  were  likewise  varieties  of  individual 
and  sectarian  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  and  credulity,  solemn  reason 
and  recreative  fancy. 

The  people  of  Lystra,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually 

thought  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  2^us  and  Hermes,  and  brought  oxen 

and  garlands  to  offer  them  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  those  deities. 

Peisistratus  obtained  rule  over  Athens  by  dressing  a  stately  woman,  by 

the  name  of  Phyg,  as  Athene,  and  passing  off  her  commands  as  those  of 

the  tutelary  goddess.     Herodotus  ridicules  the  people  for  unsuspiciously 

accepting  her.'     The  incredibleness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  obstacle  to  a 

popular  belief  in  it.    Whosoever  thinks  of  the  earnest  reception  of  the 

dogma  of  transubstantiation — ^the  conversion  of  a  wheaten  wafer  ipto  tlie 

infinite  God — ^by  nearly  three-quarters  of  Christendom  at  this  moment, 

must  permit  the  paradox  to  pass  unchallenged.   Doubtless  the  closing  eye 

of  many  an  expiring  Greek  reflected  the  pitiless  old  oarsman  plying  his 

frost-cold  boat  across  the  Stygian  ferry,  and  his  failing  ear  caught  the 

msh  of  the  Phlegethonian  surge.     It  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the  same 

tune,  many  another  laughed  at  these  things  as  childish  fictions,  fitted 

•nly  to  scare  "  the  baby  of  a  girl." 


*  Lib.  L  cap.  <K>. 
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Stricken  memory,  yearning  emotion,  kindled  fancy,  a  sensitive  and 
timorous  observation  of  natural  phenomena, — rustling  leaves,  wavering 
shadows,  apparent  effects  of  unknown  causes, — each  is  a  superstitious 
mother  of  beliefs.  The  Sonora  Indians  say  that  departed  souls  dwell 
among  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  cliffs,  and  that  the  echoes  often  heard 
there  are  their  voices,  Ruskin  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  sur- 
rounding the  lower-world  residence  of  Persephone  with  poplar  groves  was 
that  **  the  frailness,  fragility,  and  inconstancy  of  the  leafage  of  the  pop- 
lar-tree resembled  the  fancied  ghost-people."  We  can  very  easily  imagine 
how,  in  the  breeze  at  the  entrance  to  some  subterranean  descent, — 

*'Agfao«Uy  rank 
Of  poplars,  Ulce  a  halted  train  of  shadea, 
Trembled." 

The  operations  of  fierce  passions,  hate,  ft*ight,  and  rage,  in  a  brain  boil- 
ing with  blood  and  fire,  make  pictures  which  the  savage  afterwards  hold^ 
in  remembrance  as  facts.  He  does  not  by  reflection  consciously  distin- 
guish the  internal  acts  and  sights  of  the  mind  from  objective  verities. 
Barbarians — as  travellers  and  psychologists  have  repeatedly  observed — 
usually  pay  great  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  madmen,  the  doings  and 
utterances  of  the  insane.  These  persons  are  regarded  as  possessed  by 
higher  beings.  Their  words  arc  oracles:  the  horrible  shapes,  the  gro- 
tesque scenes,  which  their  disordered  and  inflamed  fa(3ulties  cbnjure  up, 
are  eagerly  caught  at,  and  such  accounts  of  them  as  they  are  able  to 
make  out  are  treasured  up  as  revelations.  This  fact  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  the  hinting  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  uncultivated 
tribes.  Many  a  vision  of  delirium,  many  a  raving  medley  of  insanity, 
has  been  accepted  as  truth.'  Another  phenomenon,  closely  allied  to  the 
former,  has  wrought  in  a  similar  manner  and  still  more  widely.  It  has 
been  a  common  superstition  with  barbarous  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  Timbuctoo  to  Siberia,  to  suppose  that  dreams  are  real  adven- 
tures which  the  soul  passes  through,  flying  abroad  while  the  body  lies, 
a  dormant  shell,  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  power  of  this  influence  in 
nourishing  a  copious  credulity  may  easily  be  imagined. 

The  origin  of  many  notions  touching  a  future  state,  found  in  literature^ 
is  te  be  traced  to  those  rambling  thoughts  and  poetic  reveries  with  which 
even  the  most  philosophical  minds,  in  certain  moods,  indulge  them* 
selves.  For  example.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  doubts  whether  there  be  not 
superior  intelligencies  who,  subject  to  the  Supreme,  oversee  and  control 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.''  And  Goethe,  filled  with  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  Wieland,  musing  on  the  fate  of  his  departed  friend, 
solemnly  surmised  that  he  had  become  the  soul  of  a  world  in  some  far 
realm  of  space.  The  same  mental  exercises  which  supply  the  barbarian 
superstitions  reappear  in  disciplined  minds,  on  a  higher  plane  and  in 


*  De  Boismont,  Rational  Hittory  of  Hallacinatlons,  cb.  U :  Ot  Hallndnationi  amaUenMl  1q  « 
Piycbological,  Historical,  and  Religioiu  Point  of  View. 
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more  refined  forms.    Culture  and  science  do  not  deliver  us  from  all  illu- 
sion and  secure  us  sober  views*  conformed  to  fact.    Still,  what  we  think 
mmid  the  solid  realities  of  waking  life,  fancy  in  her  sleep  disjointedly  re- 
Terberates  from  hollow  fields  of  dream.    The  metaphysician  or  theologian, 
instead  of  resting  contented  with  mere  snatches  and  glimpses,  sets  him- 
self deliberately  to  reason  out  a  complete  theory.     In  these  elaborate 
efforts  many  an  opinion  and  metaphor,  plausible  or  absurd,  sweet  or  dire- 
ful, is  bom  and  takes  its  place.    There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
passion  for  oongruity  and  completeness, — a  passion  extremely  fertile  in 
complementary  products.     For  example,  the  early  Jewish  notion  of  lite- 
rally sitting  down  at  table  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
resurrection,  was  gradually  developed  by  accretion  of  assisting  particulars 
into  all  the  details  of  a  consummate  banquet,  at  which  Leviathan  was  to 
be  the  fish.  Behemoth  the  roast,  and  so  on/    In  the  construction  of  doc- 
trines or  of  discourses,  one  thought  suggests,  one  premise  or  conclusion 
necessitates,  another.    This  genetic  application  is  sometimes  plainly  to 
be  seen  even  in  parts  of  incoherent  schemes.     For  instance,  the  concep- 
tion that  man  has  returned  into  this  life  from  anterior  experiences  of  it 
is  met  by  the  opposing  fact  that  he  does  not  remember  any  preceding 
career.    The  explanatory  idea  is  at  once  hit  upon  of  a  fountain  of 
oWiTion — a  river  Lethe — from  which  the  disembodied  soul  drinks  ere  it 
reappears.    Once  establish  in  the  popular  imagination  the  conception  of 
the  01}'mpian  synod  of  gods,  and  a  thousand  dramatic  tales  of  action 
ind  adventure,  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  divine  personages, 
will  inevitably  follow. 

The  interest,  cunning,  and  authority  of  priesthoods  are  another  source 
of  pre?ailing  opinions  concerning  a  life  to  come.     Many  nations,  early 
and  late,  h^ve  been  quite  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  priests,  and 
bave  believed  almost  every  thing  they  said.  Numerous  motives  conspire  to 
make  the  priest  concoct  fictions  and  exert  his  power  to  gain  credence  for 
them.  He  must  have  an  alluringly-colored  elysium  to  reward  his  obedient 
disdples.    When  his  teachings  are  rejected  and  his  authority  mocked, 
hia  class-isolation  and  incensed  pride  find  a  natural  satisfaction  in  threat- 
ening the  reprobate  aliens  that  a  rain  of  fire  will  one  day  wash  them 
down  the  smoking  gulfs  of  sulphur.     The  Maronites,  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Chnstians  in  Syria,  purchase  of  their  priests  a  few  yards  of  land  in 
heaven,  to  secure  a  residence  there  when  they  die.*     The   Siamese 
Buddhists  accumulate  silver  and  bury  it  in  secret,  to  supply  the  needs 
d  the  soul  during  its  wandering  in  the  separate  state.     '^  This  foolish 
opinion  robs  the  state  of  immense  sums.     The  lords  and  rich  men  erect 
pyramids  over  these  treasures,  and  for  their  greater  security  place  them 
ta  charge  of  the  talapcinsV^*    When,  fpr  some  reason  or  other, — either  as  a 
matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  or  as  a  preventive  of  mutual  claw- 

*  OorrodL  Oesch.  <Im  CbiliMiniia,  th.  i.  alwchn.  15 :  Gastmahl  dea  Leriathan. 

ft  CanircfaiD,  ML  Lebanon,  toI.  iii.  ch.  7. 

a  Faltegoix,  Pewripttop  dn  RojaaiDr  de  Siam,  ch.  zzl  p.  113. 
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ing,  or  for  some  to  us  unimaginable  end, — the  authoritative  Skald  wished 
to  induce  the  Northmen  to  keep  their  nails  close-cut,  he  devised  the 
awful  myth  of  the  ship  Nagelfra,  and.  made  his  raw-minded  people 
swallow  it  as  truth.  The  same  process  was  followed  unquestionably  in 
a  thousand  ot&er  cases,  in  different  particulars  of  thought  and  aim,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  broad  field  we  have  traversed,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  the  marked  influence  of  the  present  scenery  and  habits,* 
history  and  associations,  of  a  people  in  deciding  the  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  futiure.  The  Esquimaux  paradise  is  surrounded  by 
great  pots  full  of  boiled  walrus-meat.  The  Turk's  heaven  is  a  gorgeously 
idealized  pleasure-garden  or  celestial  harem.  As  the  apparition  of  a  man 
wanders  into  the  next  state,  a  shadow  of  his  present  state  floats  over  into 
the  future  with  him.  The  Hereafter  is  the  image  flung  by  the  Now. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  the  upward  and  downward  echoes  of  the  earth. 
Like  the  spectre  of  the  Brockcn  on  the  Hartz  Mountains,  our  ideas 
of  another  life  are  a  reflection  of  our  present  experience  thrown 
in  colossal  on  the  cloud-curtains  of  futurity.  Charles  Lamb,  pushing 
this  elucidating  observation  much  further,  says,  "The  shapings  of 
our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitutions."  A  tribe  of 
savages  has  been  described  who  hoped  to  go  after  death  to  their 
forefathers  in  an  under-ground  elysium  whose  glory  consisted  in 
eternal  drunkenness,  that  being  their  highest  conception  of  bliss  and 
glory.  What  can  be  more  piteous  than  the  contemplation  of  those  bar- 
barians whose  existence  here  is  so  wretched  that  even  their  imagination 
and  faith  have  lost  all  rebound,  and  who  conceive  of  the  land  of  souls 
only  as  poorer  and  harder  than  this,  expecting  to  be  tasked  and  beaten 
there  by  stronger  spirits,  and  to  have  nothing  to  eat?  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  the  tyranny  of  class,  is  reflected  over  into  the  other 
life  in  those  aristocratic  notions  which  break  out  frequently  in  the  history 
of  our  subject.  The  Pharisees — some  of  them,  at  least— excluded  the 
rabble  from  the  resurrection.  The  Peruvians  confined  their  heaven  to 
the  nobility.  The  New  Zealanders  said  the  souls  of  the  Atuas,  the  nobles, 
were  immortal,  but  the  Cookees  perished  entirely.  Meiners  declares 
that  the  Russians,  even  so  late  as  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  believed 
that  only  the  Czar  and  the  boyars  could  reach  heaven.  It  was  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  savage  nations  when  a  chieftain  died  to  slay  his 
wives  and  servants,  that  their  ghosts  might  accompany  his  to  paradise, 
to  wait  on  him  there  as  here.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  Bulwer  has 
well  remarked,  "  the  Hddes  of  the  ancients  was  not  for  the  many ;  and 
the  dwellers  of  Elysium  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  oligarchy  of  earth." 

The  coarse  and  selfish  assumption  on  the  part  of  man  of  superiority 
over  woman,  based  on  his  brawniness  and  tyranny,  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  women  have  no  souls,  or  at  least 
cannot  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  possible  for  man.  The  former  state- 
ment has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Moslem  creed,  but  with  utter 
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ikluty.     A  pious  and  aged  female  disciple  once  asked  Mohammed  con- 
cerning her  future  condition  in  heaven.     The  prophet  replied,  "  There 
will  not  be  any  old  women  in  heaven."    She  wept  and  bewailed  her  fate, 
but  was  comforted  upon  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
•*  They  will  all  be  young  again  when  there."    The  Buddhists  relate  that 
G6tama  once  directed  queen  Prig&pati,  his  foster-mother,  to  prove  by  a 
miracle  the  error  of  those  who  supposed  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
atudn  Xirwdna.    She  immediately  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own 
form  as  filled  the  skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and,  after  performing  various 
wonders,  died  and  rose  into  Nirwdna,  leading  after  her  five  hundred 
virtuous  princesses.^ 

How  spontaneously  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men  in  the  present  are  flung 
across  the  abysm  into  the  future  state  is  exhibited  amusingly,  and  with  a 
rough  pathos,  in  an  old  tradition  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick 
and  Ossian.  The  bard  contrasts  the  apostle's  pitiful  psalms  with  his  own 
magnificent  songs,  and  says  that  the  virtuous  Fingal  is  ei\joyiug  the  re* 
wards  of  his  valor  in  the  aerial  existence.  The  saint  rejoins,  No  matter 
for  Fingal's  worth ;  being  a  pagan,  assuredly  he  roasts  in  hell.  In  hot 
wrath  the  honest  Caledonian  poet  cries,  "  If  the  children  of  Morni  and 
the  tribes  of  the  clan  Ovi  were  alive,  we  would  foroo  brave  Fingal  out  of 
hell,  or  the  same  habitation  should  be  our  own."' 

Many  of  the  most  affecting  facts  and  problems  in  human  experience 
tnd  destiny  have  found  expression,  hypothetic  solution,  in  striking 
myths  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  nations.  The  mutual  re- 
semblances in  these  legends  in  some  cases,  though  among  far-separated 
peoples,  are  very  significant  and  impressive.  They  denote  that,  moved 
by  similar  motives  and  exercised  on  the  same  soliciting  themes,  human 
desire  and  thought  naturally  find  vent  in  similar  theories,  stories,  and 
emblems.  The  imagination  of  man,  as  Gfrorer  says,  runs  in  ruts  which 
not  itself  but  nature  has  beaten. 

The  instinctive  shrinking  from  death  felt  by  man  would,  sooner  or 
Ister,  quite  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  death  was  not  an  original 
feature  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  but  a  retributive  additional  dis- 
cord.   Benignant  nature  meant  her  children  should  live  on  in  happy 
contentment  here  forever ;  but  sin  and  Satan  came  in,  and  death  was  the 
vengeance  that  foUowed  their  doings.     The  Persians  fully  developed  this 
speculation.    The  Hebrews  either  also  originated  it,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  Persians ;  and  afterwards  the  Christians  adopted  it.     Traces  of  the 
nme  conception  appear  among  the  remotest  and  rudest  nations.     The 
Garibbeans  have  a  myth  to  the  efiTect  that  the  whole  race  of  men  were  * 
doomed  to  be  mortal  because  Cams,  the  first  man,  offended  the  great 
god  Tiri.     The  Cherokees  ascribe  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  intention  of 
making  men  immortal  on  earth ;  but,  they  say,  the  sun  when  he  passed 
over  told  them  there  was  not  room  enough,  and  that  people  had  better 


V  Haidjt  Maniwl  of  Boddbinn,  p.  814.  •  Iiogan,  SoottUh  Gael,  ch.  xiT. 
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die !  They  also  say  that  the  Creator  attempted  to  make  the  first  man 
and  woman  out  of  two  stones,  but  failed,  and  afterwards  fashioned  them 
of  clay ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  perishable.*  The  Indians  of 
the  Oronoco  declare  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  for  a  while,  at  first,  among 
men.  As  he  was  leaving  them,  he  turned  around  in  his  canoe  and  said, 
"  Ye  shall  never  die,  btft  shall  shed  your  skins."  An  old  woman  would 
not  believe  what  he  said ;  he  therefore  recalled  his  promise  and  vowed 
that  they  should  die. 

The  thought  of  more  than  one  death — ^that  the  composite  man  is  sim- 
plified by  a  series  of  separating  deaths — has  repeatedly  found  place.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  *'the  second  death ;"  but  that  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase,  descriptive,  as  there  employed,  of  condonation  and  suffering. 
It  is  a  thought  of  Plato  that  the  Deity  put  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  a 
material  envelope.  Following  this  hint,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Face  in  the  Moon,  that  the  earth  furnishes  the  body,  the  moon  the 
soul,  the  sun  the  mind.  The  first  death  we  die,  he  continues,  makes  us 
two  from  three ;  the  second  makes  us  one  from  two.  The  Feejees  tell 
how  one  of  their  warriors,  seeing  the  spectre  of  a  recently-deceased 
enemy  of  his,  threw  his  war-club  at  it  and  killed  it.  They  believed  the 
spirit  itself  was  thus  destroyed.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
accumulation  of  dissolution  upon  dissolution,  this  pursuit  of  death  after 
death.  We  seem  to  hear,  in  this  thin  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ghosts, 
the  fainter-growing  echoes  of  the  body  fade  away. 

Many  narratives  reveal  the  fond  hovering  of  the  human  mind  aver 

the  problem  of  avoiding  death  altogether.     The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 

made  us  familiar  with  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the  ascension  of 

Elijah  without  tasting  death.    The  Hindus  tell  of  Bivadassa,  who,  as  a 

reward  for  his  exceeding  virtue  and  piety,  was  permitted  to  ascend  to 

heaven  alive.*^    They  also  say  that  the  good  Trisanku,  having  pleased  a 

god,  was  elevated  in  his  living  body  to  heaven."    The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 

preserve  a  legend  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  royal  descendants  of 

Maha  Sammata  to  the  superior  heavens  without  undergoing  death." 

There  are  Buddhist  traditions,  furthermore,  of  four  other  persons  who 

were  taken  up  to  Indra's  heaven  in  their  bodies  without  tasting  death, — 

namely,  the  musician  Gattila,  and  the  kings  Sadhina,  Nimi,  and  Mand- 

hatu.^'  Abeautifnl  myth  of  the  translation  of  Cyrus  is  found  in  Firdousi'i 

Shah  Nameh  :— 

**  Ky  Khoflm  bowM  himself  before  his  God : 
In  the  bright  water  he  washM  his  head  and  his  Umbs; 
And  he  spalce  to  Iiimself  the  Zcnd-Aresta's  prayers; 
And  he  tum'd  to  the  friends  of  his  life  and  exclaimed, 
*  Fare  ye  well,  iare  ye  well  for  evermore  I 

*  Sqaier^  Borpont-Symbol,  p.  67,  note  c. 
10  Vans  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  481. 
U  Vishnu  Purnna,  p.  371. 

n  Upham,  Sacred  Books  of  Geylon,  vol.  L  Introdnctioa,  p.  17. 
tt  Hardy,  Ifanual  of  Buddhism,  p.  2ft,  not*. 
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When  to-inorrow*s  sun  lilts  its  blazing  banner. 

And  the  sea  is  gold,  and  the  land  is  purple,    • 

This  trorld  and  I  shall  be  parted  foreTer. 

Ye  will  never  see  me  again,  sare  in  Memory's  dreams.' 

When  the  sun  uplifted  his  head  fh>m  the  mountain, 

The  king  had  Tanish'd  fhnn  the  eyes  of  his  nobles. 

They  roam'd  around  In  rain  attempts  to  find  him ; 

And  erery  one,  as  he  cune  back  to  the  place. 

Bade  a  long  fkrewell  to  the  king  of  the  world. 

Never  hath  any  one  seen  such  a  marvel — 

No,  though  he  live  long  in  the  world — 

That  a  man  should  go  edive  into  the  presence  of  God." 

There  is  a  Greek  story  that  Empedocles,  ''after  a  sacred  festival,  was 
drawn  np  to  heaven  in  a  splendor  of  celestial  cffulgence.'^^^    Philostratus 
relates  a  tradition  of  the  Cretans,  affirming  that,  Apollonius  having 
entered  a  temple  to  worship,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  chorus  of  virgins 
tinging,  "Come  from  the  earth ;  come  into  heaven ;  come.''     And  he  was 
taken  np,  never  having  been  seen  afterwards.     Here  may  be  cited  also 
the  exquisite  fable  of  Endymion.     Zeus  promised  to  grant  what  he  should 
request.     He  begged  for  immortality,  eternal  sleep,  and  never-fading 
joath.     Accordingly,  in  all  his  surpassing  beauty  he  slumbers  on  the 
siunmit  of  Latmus,  where  every  night  the  enamored  moon  stoops  to  kiss 
his  spotless  forehead.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  aborigines  is  that  concerning  the  final  departure 
of  Tarenyawagon,  a  mythic  chief  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  power, 
who  instructed  and  united  the  Iroquois.     He  sprang  across  vast  chasms 
between  the  clifBs,  and  shot  over  the  lakes  with  incredible  speed,  in  a 
spotless  white  canoe.    At  last  the  Master  of  Bfeath  summoned  him. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  filled  with  melody.    While  all  eyes  were  turned 
npy  Tarenyawagon  was  seen,  seated  in  his  snow-white  canoe,  in  mid-air, 
lising  with  every  burst  of  the  heavenly  music,  till  he  vanished  beyond 
the  summer  clouds,  and  all  was  still.^ 

Another  mythological  method  of  avoiding  death  is  by  bathing  in  some 
immortal  fountain.  The  Greeks  tell  of  Glaucus,  who  by  chance  dis- 
eorered  and  plunged  in  a  spring  of  this  charmed  virtue,  but  was  so 
chagrined  at  being  unable  to  point  it  out  to  others  that  he  flung  himself 
into  the  ocean.  He  could  not  die,  and  so  became  a  marine  deity,  and 
was  annually  seen  off  the  headlands  sporting  with  whales.  The  search 
for  the  "  Fountain  of  Youth"  by  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Florida 
is  well  known.  How  with  a  vain  eagerness  did  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
battered  old  warrior,  seek  after  the  magic  wave  beneath  which  he  should 
fink  to  emerge  free  from  scars  and  stains,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  when  first 
he  donned  the  knightly  harness  I  Khizer,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 
East,  accompanied  Iskander  Zulkamain  (the  Oriental  name  for  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  find  the  fountain  of 


U  L«w«s,  Biogrmphical  Eistory  of  Philosophy,  toI.  L  i^  185,  (1st  £nf .  edlt.J 
V  Schodcimft,  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  ch.  iz. 
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life.i*  Zulkamain,  coming  to  a  place  where  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty  fountains,  despatched  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  ordering 
each  man  to  select  one  of  the  fountains  in  which  to  wash  a  dry  salted 
fish  wherewith  he  was  furnished.  The  instant  Khizer's  fish  touched  the 
water  of  the  fountain  which  he  had  chosen,  it  sprang  away,  alive.  Khizer 
leaped  in  after  it  and  drank.  Therefore  he  cannot  die  till  the  last  trump 
sounds.  Meanwhile,  clad  in  a  green  garb,  he  roams  through  the  world, 
a  personified  spring  of  the  year. 

The  same  influences  which  have  caused  death  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  punitive  after-piece  in  the  creation,  and  which  have  invented  cases 
wherein  it  was  set  aside,  have  also  fabricated  tales  of  returns  from  its 
shrouded  realm.  The  Thracian  lover's  harp,  **  drawing  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheek,''  won  his  mistress  half-way  to  the  upper  light,  and 
would  have  wholly  redeemed  her  had  he  not  in  impatience  looked 
back.  The  grim  king  of  Hades,  yielding  to  passionate  en  treaties,  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  let  the  hapless  Protesilaus  return  to  his  mourning 
Laodameia  for  three  hours.  At  the  swift  end  of  this  poor  period  he  died 
again ;  and  this  time  she  died  with  him.  Erus,  who  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Timarchus,  whose  soul  was  rapt  irom  him  in  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  both  returned,  as  we  read  in  Plato  and  Plutarch,  to  relate  with 
circumstantial  detail  what  they  saw  in  the  other  world.  Alcestis,  who 
so  nobly  died  to  save  her  husband's  life,  was  brought  back  from  the 
region  of  the  dead,  by  the  interposition  of  Herakles,  to  spend  happy 
years  with  her  grateful  Admetus.  The  cunning  Sisyphus,  who  was  so 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  by  a  shrewd  plot  obtained  leave,  after  his 
death,  to  visit  the  earth  again.  Safely  up  in  the  light,  he  vowed  he 
would  stay ;  but  old  Hermes  psychopompus  forcibly  dragged  him  down. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador,  the  natives  thought  he  had 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  by  signs  inquired  if  he  had  not.  The 
Hawaiians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  god  Lono,  who  was  once  their  king 
but  was  afterwards  deified,  and  who  had  prophesied,  as  he  was  dying, 
that  he  should  in  after-times  return.  Te  Wharewara,  a  New  Zealand 
youth,  relates  a  long  account  of  the  return  of  his  aunt  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  minute  description  of  her  adventiu*es  and  observations 
there."  Schoolcraft  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by 
a  Wyandot  brave  to  and  from  the  land  of  souls." 

There  is  a  group  of  strangely-pleasing  myths,  closely  allied  to  the  two 
preceding  classes,  showing  how  the  popular  heart  and  imagination  glorify 
their  heroes,  and,  fondly  believing  them  too  godlike  to  die,  fancy  them 
only  removed  to  some  secret  place,  where  they  still  live,  and  whence  in 
the  time  of  need  they  will  come  again  to  rescue  or  to  bless  their  people. 
Greece  dreamed  that  her  swift-footed  Achilles  was  yet  alive  in  the  White 
Island.      Denmark  long  saw  king  Holger  lingering  on  the  old  war» 


i«  Adventurefl  of  Hatim  TU,  p.  126.  »  ShorUand,  TraditioiiB  of  Um  New  ZMlanden,  i».  12S. 
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rknHsairnB  of  bis  country.    Portugal  trusted  that  her  beauteous  prince 

Bebastian  bad  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  to  the  East  and  would  one 

day  return  to  claim  hfe  usurped  realm."  So,  too,  of  Roderick  the  Goth, 

who  fell  in  disastrous  battle  with  the  Arabs,  the  Visiogotbic  traditions 

and  faith  of  the  people  long  insisted  that  he  would   reappear.     The 

Swiss  herdsmen  believe  the  founders  of  their  confederacy  still  sleep  in  a 

caTem  on  the  shores  of  Lucerne.     When  Switzerland  is  in  peril,  the 

Three  Tells,  slumbering  there  in  their  antique  garb.  Will  wake  to  save 

her.     Sweetly  and  often, the  ancient  British  lays  allude  to  the  puissant 

Arthur  borne  away  to  the  mystic  vales  of  Avalon,  and  yet  to  be  hailed 

in  his  native  kingdom,  Excalibur  once  more  gleaming  in  his  hand.    The 

strains  of  the  Troubadours  swell  and  ring  as  they  tell  of  Charlemagne 

sleeping  beneath  the  Untersberg,  biding  his  appointed  time  to  rise, 

resame  his  unrivalled  sceptre,  and  glorify  the  Frank  race.     And  what 

grand  and  weird  ballads  picture  great  Barbarossa  seated  in  the  vaults 

of  KirfTh'&user,  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone  table  in  front  of  him, 

tarrying  till  he  may  come  forth,  with  his  minstrels  and  knights  around 

him,  in  the  crisis-hour  of  Germany's  fortunes  I    The  Indians  of  Pecos, 

in  New  Mexico,  still  anxiously  expect  the  return  of  Montezuma;  while  in 

San  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel  every  morning  ascends  to 

the  top  of  the  highest  house,  at  sunrise,  and  looks  out  eastward  for  the 

eoming  of  the  great  chief.*    The  peasants  of  Brittany  maintain — as  a 

recent  traveller  testifies — that   Napoleon   is  still   alive  in   concealment 

■omewhere,  and  will  one  day  be  heard  of  or  seen  in  pomp  and  victory. 

One  other  dead  man  there  has  been  who  was  expected  to  return, — tlie 

hated  Nero,  the  popular  horror  of  whom  shows  itself  in  the  shuddering 

belief— expressed  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles — that 

he  was  still  alive  and  would  reappear.*^ 

.£lian,  in  his  Various  History,  recounts  the  following  singular  circum- 
stances concerning  the  Meropes  ^ho  inhabited  the  valley  of  Anostan.** 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  no  possible  conceit  of  speculation  pertaining 
to  our  subject  has  been  unthought  of.  A  river  of  grief  and  a  river  of 
pleasure,  he  says,  lapsed  through  the  valley,  their  banks  covered  with 
trees.  If  one  ate  of  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  beside  the  former 
B^ream,  he*  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  wept  till  he  died.  But  if  he 
partook  of  that  hanging  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  his  bliss  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  all  desires ;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  returned  over  the 
track  of  life  to  youth  and  infancy,  and  then  gently  expired.    He  turned 

**  Into  his  yestordays,  and  wander'd  back 
To  distant  cliildhood,  and  went  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death." 

Mohammed,  during  his  night-journey,  saw,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Adam, 
the  &ther  of  mankind,  a  majestic  old  man,  with  all  his  posterity  who 

>11mr  b  a  fuMtio  Mct  of  Sebastianirts  in  BraxO  now.    See  **  Brazil  and  the  Brazfliana,"  by  KMier 

*  AUiDoMecb's  SoTen  Taart*  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America;  Vol.  I.  ch.  TilL 
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were  destined  for  paradise  on  one  side,  and  all  who  were  destined  §0€ 
hell  on  the  other.  When  he  looked  on  the  right  he  smiled  and  !»> 
joiced,  hut  as  often  as  he  looked  on  the  left  he  mourned  and  wept^ 
How  finely  this  reveals  the  stupendous  pathos  there  is  in  the  theological 
conception  of  a  Federal  Head  of  humanity  I 

The  idea  of  a  great  terminal  crisis  is  met  with  so  often  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  human  efforts  to  grasp  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world's  destiny,  that  we  must  consider  it  a  normal  concomitant  of  such 
theorizings.  The  mind  reels  and  loses  itself  in  trying  to  conceive  of  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  order,  or  of  any  one  fixed  course 
of  things,  but  finds  relief  in  the  notion  of  a  revolution,  an  end,  and  a 
fresh  start.  The  Mexican  Cataclysm  or  universal  crash,  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  Calpa,  the  Persian  Resurrection,  the  Stoic  Conflagration,  the 
Scandinavian  Ragnarokur,  the  Christian  Day  of  Judgment,  all  embody 
this  one  thought.  The  Drama  of  Humanity  is  played  out,  the  curtain 
falls,  and  when  it  rises  again  all  is  commenced  afresh.  The  clock  of 
creation  runs  down  and  has  to  be  wound  up  anew.  The  Brahmans 
are  now  expecting  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  Parsees  look  for 
Sosiosch  to  come,  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  good,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  upon  a  renewed  earth.  The  Buddhists  await  the  birth  of  Maitri 
Buddha,  who  is  tarrying  in  the  dewa-loka  Tusita  until  the  time  of  his 
advent  upon  earth.  The  Jews  are  praying  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.  And  many  Christians  affirm  that  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
draws  nigh. 

One  more  fact,  even  in  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
opinions  current  in  bygone  times  as  to  a  future  life,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  notice.  It  is  the  so  Constant  linking  of  the  souPs  fate  with  the 
skyey  spaces  and  the  stars,  in  fond  explorings  and  astrologic  dreams. 
Nowhere  are  the  kingly  greatness  and  the  immortal  aspiring  of  man 
more  finely  shown.  The  loadstone  of  his  destiny  and  the  prophetic 
gravitation  of  his  thoughts  are  upward,  into  the  eternal  bosom  of  heaven's 
infinite  hospitality. 

**  Te  Stan,  which  are  the  poetry  of  hearen  I 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  the  fiite 

Of  men  and  empires,  'tis  to  be  forgiven, 

That,  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  jou ;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  us  such  lore  and  reverence  fh>m  afitr 
That  fortune,  fiune,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

What  an  immeasurable  contrast  between  the  dying  Cherokee,  who 
would  leap  into  heaven  with  a  war-whoop  on  his  tongue  and  a  string  of 
scalps  in  his  hand,  and  the  dying  Christian,  who  sublimely  murmurs, 
"  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit !"  What  a  sweep  of 
thought,  from  the  poor  woman  whose  pious  notion  of  heaven  wa«* 
that  it  was  a  place  where  she  could  sit  all  day  in  a  clean  white  apron 
and  sing  psalms,  to  the  far-seeing    and  sympathetic  natural  philo- 
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fopher  whose  loving  faith  embraces  all  ranks  of  creatures  and  who 
,  conceiTes  of  paradise  as  a  spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  presence  of  their  Creator !     Yet  from  the 
ezplinatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
the  derivation  of  the  multifarious  swarm  of  |iotions  afloat  in  the  world, — 
as  the  fifteen  hundred  varieties  of  apple  now  known  have  all  been  derived 
from  the  solitary  white  orab.     Differences  of  fancy  and  opinion  among 
men  are  as  natural  as  fancies  and  opinions  are.    The  mind  of  a  people 
grows  from  the  earth  of  its  deposited  history,  but  breathes  in  the  air  of 
its  liring  literature.''    By  his  philosophic  learning  and  poetic  sympathy 
the  cosmopolitan  scholar  wins  the  last  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  frees 
himself  from  local  conditions  and  temporal  tinges,  and,  under  the  light 
of  universal  truth,  traces,  through  the  causal  influences  of  soil  and  clime 
and  history,  and  the  colored  threads  of  great  individualities,  the  forma- 
tion of  peculiar  national  creeds.    Through  sense  the  barbarian  mind 
feeds  on  the  raw  pabulum  furnished  by  the  immediate  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  of  its  own  life.    Through  culture  the  civilized  mind  feeds 
on  the  elaborated  substance  of  literature,  science,  and  art.    Plants  eat 
inorganic,  animals  eat  organized,  material.     The  ignorant  man  lives  on 
sensations  obtained  directly  from  nature ;  the  educated  man  lives  also 
(m  sensations  obtained  from  the  symbols  of  other  people's  sensations. 
The  illiterate  savage  hunts  for  hb  mental  living  in  the  wild  forest  of 
consciousness ;  the  erudite  philosopher  lives  also  on  the  psychical  stores 
of  foregone  men. 


■  Bdioaw,  Bwth,  Plaoti,  and  Man,  oh. 


XoTE.  —  To  the  ten  instances,  stated  on  pages  214,  215,  of  remarkable  men  who 
after  their  death  were  popularly  imagined  to  be  still  alive,  and  destined  to  appear 
a^iD,  an  eleventh  may  be  added.  The  Indians  of  Pecos,  in  New  Mexico,  anxiously 
expect  the  retuni  of  }f(micznma.  In  San  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel 
••vfTy  moniing  ascends  to  the  roof  of  the  highest  house  at  sunrise  and  looks  out  ea&t- 
« jird  for  the  coming  of  the  great  chief.  See  the  Abbe  Domenech's  "  Seven  Years' 
hVsiil#*nce  iu  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America,"  vol.  iL  ch.  viii. 


PART  THIRD. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING  A 

FUTURE  LIFE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

Peter's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  writers  concerning  the  fate  of  man  after  his  bodily  dissolution,  we 
may  commence  by  glancing  at  the  various  allusions  contained  in  the 
record  to  opinions  on  this  subject  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  or 
immediately  afterwards,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  his  religion,  or  were 
mixed  with  mistakes. 

There  are  several  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  show  that  a 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  received  among  the  Jews.  As 
Jesus  was  passing  near  Siloam  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth  ;  and  the  disciples  said  to  him,  **  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  t>r  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?"  The  drift  of 
this  question  is.  Did  the  parents  of  this  man  commit  some  great  crime, 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  having  their  child  born  blind,  or  did  he 
come  into  the  world  under  this  calamity  in  expiation  of  the  iniquities  of 
a  previous  life  ?  Jesus  denies  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  interrogation, 
— at  least,  as  far  as  his  reply  touches  it  at  all ;  for  he  rarely  enters  into 
any  discussion  or  refutation  of  incidental  errors.  lie  says.  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness ;  but  the 
regular  workings  of  the  laws  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  him :  more- 
over, it  is  a  providential  occasion  offered  me  that  I  should  show  the 
divinity  of  my  mission  by  giving  him  sight. 

When  Herod  heard  of  the  miracles  and  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said. 
This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead ; 
and  therefore  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  him.  This  brief  statement 
plainly  shows  that  the  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  a  departed  spirit,  in 
bodily  form,  to  run  another  career,  was  extant  in  Judea  at  that  period. 
The  Evangelists  relate  another  circumstance  to  the  same  effect.  JesuB 
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msked  his  disciples  who  the  people  thought  he  was.    And  they  replied, 
Some  think  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  some  Jere- 
miah or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Tlien  Jesus  asked,  But  who  think  ye  that  I  am  7     And  Simon  Peter 
said.  Thou  art  the  promised  Messiah  himself.    There  was  a  prophetic 
tradition  among  the  Jews,  drawn  from  the  words  of  Malachi,  that  before 
the  Messiah  was  revealed  Elias  would  appear  and  proclaim  his  coming. 
Therefore,  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  recognised  him  as  the  great 
Anointed,  they  were  troubled  about  this  prophecy,  and  said  to  their 
Master,  Why  do  the  Scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come  7    He  replies 
to  them,  in  substance.  It  is  even  so :  the  prophet's  words  shall  not  fail : 
they  are  already  fulfilled.     But  you  must  interpret  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  does  not  mean  that  the  ancient  prophet  himself,  in  physical  form, 
shall  come  upon  earth,  but  that  one  with  his  ofHce,  in  !|iis  spirit  and 
power,  shall  go  before  me.     If  ye  are  able  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  promise,  it  has  been  realized.    John  the  Bapti^  is  the  Elias  which 
ma  to  come.     The  New  Testament,  therefore,  has  allusions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  but  gives  it  no  warrant. 

The  Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  events  which  they  supposed  would  attend  his  coming 
or  transpire  during  his  reign,  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
the  sense  of  not  a  few.  The  national  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  singularly  intense  and  extensive.  Their  influence  over  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  is 
often  very  evident  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  teacliings,  and 
in  their  own  words.  Still,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  obtuseness  to 
the  true  drift  of  thefr  Master's  thoughts  was  not  so  great,  their  mistakes 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross,  as  it  is  frequently  supposed  they 
were.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  use  the  language  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  their  writings  they  often  do  it,  not 
in  the  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  When  they  first  came  under  the 
instruction  of  Jesus,  they  were  fully  imbued  with  the  common  notions 
of  their  nation  and  age.  By  his  influence  their  ideas  were  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty  spiritualized  and  made  to  approach  his  own  in  some 
degree.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  never — ^not  even  after  his 
death— arrived  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  full  sublimity,  the  pure  spi- 
rituality, the  ultimate  significance,  of  his  mission  and  his  words.  Still, 
thej  did  cast  off  and  rise  above  the  grossly  carnal  expectations  of  their 
countrymen.  Partially  instructed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  partially  biassed  by  their  Jewish  prepossessions,  they  inter- 
preted a  part  of  his  language  figuratively,  according  to  his  real  meaning, 
ind  a  part  of  it  literally,  according  to  their  own  notions.  The  result  of 
this  was  several  doctrines  neither  taught  by  Christ  nor  held  by  the  Jews, 
bat  formed  by  conjoining  and  elaborating  a  portion  of  the  conceptions 
of  both.    These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament;  but  it 
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should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  re- 
6ix>nsible  for  them,  is  to  be  separated  from  them. 

The  fundamental  and  pervading  aim  of  that  epistle  of  Peter  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  is  unquestioned — and  the  same  is  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — ^is  to  exhort  the 
Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  to  purify  themselves  by  faith,  love,  and 
good  works ;  to  stand  firmly  amidst  all  their  tribulations,  sup]x>rted  by 
the  expectations  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  life  in 
heaven  at  the  close  of  this  life.  Eschatology, — the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things, — ^with  its  practical  inferences,  all  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  mission  of  Christ,  forms  the  basis  and  scope  of  the  whole  dociunent. 

Peter  believed  that  when  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  his  spirit,  sur- 
viving, descended  into  the  separate  state  of  departed  souls.  Having 
cited  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm  the  declaration,  ''Thou  wilt 'not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  under-world,"  he  says  it  was  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
which  was  fulfilled  in  his  resurrection.  "  The  soul  of  this  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  under-world,  but  God  hath  raised  him  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses."  When  it  is  written  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  the  subter- 
ranean abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  of  course  the  infer^ince  cannot  be 
avoided  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  a  time. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  warranted  by  several  considerations  in  assert- 
ing that  Peter  believed  that  down  there,  in  the  gloomy  realm  of  shades, 
were  gathered  and  detained  the  souls  of  all  the  dead  generations.  We 
attribute  this  view  to  Peter  from  the  combined  force  of  the  following 
reasons :  because  such  was,  notoriously,  the  belief  of  his  ancestral  and 
contemporary  countrymen ;  because  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  prophecy  or  unparalleled  miracle,  a  signal 
and  most  significant  exception  to  the  universal  law  *  because  he  says  ex- 
pressly of  David  that  "  he  is  not  yet  ascended  into  the  heavens," — and  if 
David  was  still  retained  below,  undoubtedly  all  were ;  because  the  same 
doctrine  is  plainly  inculcated  by  other  of  the  New  Testament  writers ; 
and,  finally,  because  Peter  himself,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  de- 
clares, in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  went  and  preached 
to  the  souls  confined  in  the  under-world, — for  such  is  the  perspicuous 
meaning  of  the  famous  text,  "  being  put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  kept 
alive  in  the  soul,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  [went  as  a  herald] 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  The  meaning  we  have  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brated passage  is  the  simple  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  words  and 
the  context,  and 'is  what  must  have  been  conveyed  to  those  familiar  with 
the  received  opinions  of  that  time.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Augustine,  it  was  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fathers.*  It  is  likewise  so  held  now  by  an  immense 
majority  of  the  most  authoritative  modem  commentators.     KosenmUlIer 


1  See,  for  example,  Clem.  Alex.  StromaU,  lib.  vL ;  Cyprian,  Tort.  adv.  Jndasoi,  lib.  iL  cap.  27  i 
LnctantluB,  Divin.  Instit.  lib.  viL  cap.  20. 
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nys,  in  his  commentary  on  this  text,  "  That  by  the  spirits  jn  prison  is 
meant  souls  of  men  separated  from  their  bodies  and  detained  as  in  cus- 
tody in  the  under-world,  which  the  Greeks  call  Hades,  the  Hebrews 
Sheol,  can  hardly  be  doubted,''  (vix  dubUari  posse  videtur,)    Such  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  the  common  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  best  critical 
theologians,  as  volumes  of  citations  might  easily  be  made  to  show.    The 
reasons  which  led  Augustine  to  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  text 
before  us  are  such  as  should  make,  in  this  case,  even  his  great  name 
have  little  or  no  weight.    Ho  firmly  held,  as  revealed  and  unquestionable 
troth,'  the  whole  doctrine  which  we  maintain  is  implied  in  the  present 
passage;   but  he  was  so  perplexed  by  certain  difficult  queries'  as  to 
locality  and  method  and  circumstance,  addressed  to  him  with  reference 
to  this  text,  that  he,  waveringly,  and  at  last,  gave  it  an  allegorical  inters 
pretation.    His  exegesis  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  also  so  far-fetched  and'  forced  as  to  be  des- 
titute of  plausibility.     He  says  the  spirits  in  prison  may  be  the  souls  of 
men  confined  in  their  bodies  here  in  this  life,  to  preach  to  whom  Christ 
came  from  heaven.   But  the  carefid  reader  will  observe  that  Peter  speaks 
as  if  the  spirits  were  collected  and  kept  in  one  common  custody,  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  a  generation  long  ago  departed  to  the  dead,  and  repre- 
sents the  preaching  as  taking  place  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
death  and  his  resurrection.    A  glance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  verse  inclusive  shows  indisputably  that  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated by  the  apostle  is  this :  First,  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
•nfienng  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  ui^just ;  secondly,  he  was  quickened  in 
the  spirit ;    thirdly,  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison ; 
fourthly,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  fifthly,  he  ascended  into  heaven.     How 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  text  under  consideration 
teaches  his  subterranean  mission  during  the  period  of  his  bodily  burial? 
In  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
England  under  Edward  VI.,  this  text  in  Peter  was  referred  to  as  an 
authoritative  proof  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world; and  when,  some  years  later,  that  reference  was  stricken  out,  noto- 
riouBly  it  was  not  because  the  Episcopal  rulers  were  convinced  of  a  mis- 
take, but  because  they  had  become  afraid  of  the  associated  Romish  doc- 
trine of  purgatory. 

If  Peter  believed — as  he  undoubtedly  did — that  Christ  after  his  cruci- 
fixion descended  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  what  did  he  suppose 
was  the  object  of  that  descent  ?    Calvin's'  theory  was  that  he  went  into 
hell  in  order  that  he  might  there  suffer  vicariously  the.  accumulated 
agonies  due  to  the  Lost,  thus  placating  the  just  wrath  of  the  Father 
and  purchasing  the  release  of  the  elect.    A  sufficient  refutation'  of  that 
dogmA,  as  to  its  philosophical  basis,  is  found  in  its  immorality,  its  forensic 
technicality.  Asa  mode  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  is  refuted  by  the 
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pressions  of  Scripture  texts,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  by 
the  word  blood  here,  and  in  all  parallel  passages,  is  meant  simply  and 
literally  death :  the  mere  blood,  the  mere  shedding  of  the  bloody  of  Christ, 
of  course,  could  have  no  virtue,  no  moral  efficacy,  of  any  sort.     When 
the  infuriated  Jews  cried,  **His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children!" 
they  meant,  Let  the  responsibility  of  his  death  rest  on  us.    When  the 
English  historian  says,  ^*  Sidney  gave  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,''  the  meaning  is,  he  died  for  it.    So,  no  one  will  deny;  whenever 
the  New  .Testament  speaks  in  any  way  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  the  unquestionable  meaning  is,  redemption  by 
his  death.    What,  then,  does  the  phrase  "  redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ"  mean?    Let  it  be  noted  here — ^let  it  be  particularly  noticed — 
that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  in  explicit  terms  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  and  the  kindred  phrases:   it  simply  uses  the  phrases  without 
interpreting  them.    They  are  rhetorical  figures  of  speech,  necessarily, 
upon  whatever  theological  system  we  regard  them.    No  tStknet  is  lite-, 
rally  washed  from  his  transgressions  and  guilt  in  the  blood  of  the  * 
slaughtered  Lamb.     These  expressions,  then,  are  poetic  images,  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  in  the  language  of  association  and  feeling,  the  tradi- 
tionary language  of  imagination.     The  determination  of  their  precise 
significance  is  wholly  a  matter  qf  falUble  human  construction  and  inference, 
and  not  a  matter  of  inspired  statement  or  divine  revelation.    This  is  so, 
beyond  a  question,  because,  we  repeat,  they  are  figures  of  speech,  having 
no  direct  explanation  in  the  records  where  they  occur.    The  Calvinistio 
view  of  the  atonement  was  a  theory  devised  to  explain  this  scriptural 
language.     It  was  devised  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
notions  and  spirit,  the  peculiar  grade  of  culture,  and  the  time,  from 
which  that  language  sprang.    We  freely  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
which  the  apostles  declare  their  doctrine.      But,  since  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  was  devised  by  human  thought  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
language,  any  scheme  which  explains  that  language  as  well  has  equal 
Scripture  claims  to  credence;  any  which  better  explains  it,  with  sharper, 
broader  meaning  and  fewer  difficulties,  has  superior  claims  to  be  re> 
ceived. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  we  believe  was  the  meaning  ori- 
ginally associated  with,  and  meant  to  be  conveyed  by,  the  phrases 
equivalent  to  *^  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ"  In  consequence  of  sin, 
the  souls  of  all  mankind,  after  leaving  the  body,  were  shut  up  in  the 
oblivious  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Christ  alone,  by  virtue  of  his  per- 
fect holiness,  was  not  subject  to  any  part  of  this  fate.  But,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  designs,  he  willingly  submitted,  upon  leaving 
the  body,  to  go  among  the  dead,  that  he  might  declare  the  good  tidings 
to  them,  and  burst  the  bars  of  darkness,  and  return  to  life,  and  rise  ir  k> 
heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  translation  of  the  faithful  to  that  cel^ 
tial  world,  instead  of  their  banishment  into  the  dismal  bondage  heUir,  as 
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hitherto.  The  death  of  Christ,  then,  was  the  redemption  of  sinners,  in 
that  his  death  implied  his  ascent, — "  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  death;"  and  his  ascension  visibly  demonstrated  the 
troth  that  God  had  forgiven  men  their  sins  and  would  receive  their  souls 
to  his  own  abode  on  high. 

Three  very  strong  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta> 
tion  are  afiforded  in  the  declarations  of  Peter.  First,  he  never  even  hints, 
in  the  faintest  manner,  that  the  deatl^of  Christ  was  to  have  any  effect 
on  God,  any  power  to  change  his  feeling  or  his  government.  It  was  not 
to  make  a  purchasing  expiation  for  sins  and  thus  to  reconcile  God  to 
Of;  but  it  was,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Father's  freely  pardoning  love,  to 
gire  OB  penitence,  purification,  confidence,  and  a  regenerating  piety,  and 
•0  to  reconcile  us  to  God.  He  says  in  one  place,  in  emphatic  words, 
that  the  express  purpose  of  Christ's  death  was  simply  *'  that  he  might 
lead  us  to  God.''  In  the  same  strain,  in  another  place,  he  defines  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  to  be  "  that  we,  being  delivered  from  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness."  It  is  plain  that  in  literal  reality  he 
refers  our  marvellous  salvation  to  the  voluntary  goodness  of  God,  and 
not  to  any  vicarious  ransom  paid  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when  he  says, 
''The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus 
Christ"  The  death  of  Christ  was  not,  then,  to  appease  the  fierce  justice 
of  God  by  rectifying  the  claims  of  his  inexorable  law,  but  it  was  to  call 
oat  and  establbh  in  men  all  moral  virtues  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
sore  gift  of  eternal  life  sealed  to  them  through  the  ascension  of  the 
Sarior. 

For,  secondly,  the  practical  inferences  drawn  by  Peter  from  the  death 

of  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  founded  upon  it,  are  inconsistent  with 

the  prevailing  theory  of  the  atonement.     Upon  that  view  the  apostle 

would  have  said,  "  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  and  secured  a  seat  in  heaven 

fcryou,  elected  ones:  therefore  believe  in  the  suflSciency  of  his  offerings, 

and  exult."    But  not  so.    He  calls  on  us  in  this  wise : — "  Forasmuch  as 

Christ  hath  sufifered  for  us,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind."    "Christ 

safkred  for  you,  leaving  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 

The  whole  burden  of  his  practical  argiunent  based  on  the  mission  of 

Christ  is,  the  obligation  of  a  religious  spirit  and  of  pure  morals.     He 

does  not  speak,  as  many  modem  sectarists  have  spoken,  of  the  **  filthy 

rags  of  righteousness ;"  but  he  says,  **  Live  no  longer  in  sins,"  **  have  a 

■wdL  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  "be 

ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,"  "  purify  your  souls  by  obedience 

Id  the  truth,"  "be  ye  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices," 

'^hareagood  conscience,"  "avoid  evil  aivl  do  good,"  "above  all,  have 

love,  for  love  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."     No  candid  person 

the  epistle  and  not  see  that  the  great  moral  deduced  in  it 

from  the  mission  of  Christ  is  this :— Since  heaven  is  offered  you,  strive 

by  penonal  virtue  to  be  prepared  for  it  at  the  judgment  which  shall  soon 

The  disciple  is  not  told  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus ;  but  he 
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is  urged  to  "  abstain  from  evil,"  and  "  sanctify  the  Lord  Gk>d  in  his 
heart,"  and  "  love  the  brethren,"  and  "  obey  the  laws,"  and  "  do  well,'' 
'*  girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  in  sobriety  and  hope."  This  is  not 
Calvinism. 

The  third  fortification  of  this  exposition  is  furnished  by  the  following 
fact.  According  to  our  view,  the  death  of  Christ  is  emphasized,  not  on 
account  of  any  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  pre- 
liminary to  his  resurrection,  thei  humiliating  prelude  to  his  glorious 
ascent  into  heaven.  The  really  essential,  significant  thing  is  not  his 
suffering,  vicarious  death,  but  his  triumphing,  typical  ascension.  Now, 
the  plain,  repeated  statements  of  Peter  strikingly  coincide  vrith  this 
representation.  He  says,  *'God  raised  Christ  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  [that  is,  received  him  into  heaven,]  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God."  Again  he  writes,  *'  Blessed  be  God,  who  according  to 
his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  unto  an  incorruptible  inheritance 
in  heaven."  Still  again,  he  declares  that  "  the  figure  of  baptism,  sig- 
nifying thereby  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  saves  us 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  gone  into  heaven."  According  to 
the  confmonly-received  doctrine,  instead  of  these  last  words  the  apostle 
ought  to  have  said,  **  saves  us  by  the  death  of  him  who  suffered  in  ex- 
piation of  our  sins."  He  does  not  say  so.  Finally,  in  the  intrepid  speech 
that  Peter  made  before  the  Jewish  cx)uncil,  referring  to  their  wicked 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "  Him  hath  God  raised  up  to  his  own  right 
hand,  to  be  a  Leader  and  a  Savior,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins."  How  plainly  remission  of  sins  is  here  predicated* 
not  through  Christ's  ignominious  suffering,  but  through  his  heavenly 
exaltation !  That  exaltation  showed  in  dramatic  proof  that  by  God's 
grace  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world  was  about  to  be  broken  and  aa 
access  to  the  celestial  world  to  be  vouchsafed. 

If  Christ  bouglit  off  our  merited  punishment  and  earned  our  accept- 
ance, then  salvation  can  no  more  be  "  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 
But  the  whole  New  Testament  doctrine  is,  **  that  sinners  are  justified 
freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  "The  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ" !  Take  these  words  literally,  and  they  yield  no 
intelligible  meaning.  The  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  or  suggested 
by  them  depends  on  interpretation ;  and  here  disagreement  arises.  The 
Calvinist  say.^  they  mean  the  redemption  undertaken,  achieved,  by  Christ. 
We  say  they  mean  the  redemption  proclaimed,  brought  to  light,  by  Christ. 
The  latter  explanation  is  as  close  to  the  language  as  the  former.  Neither 
is  unequivocally  established  by  the  statement  itself.  We  ought  therefore 
to  adopt  the  one  which  is  at  once  most  rational  and  plausible  in  itself^ 
and  most  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  opinions  and  culture  of  the  person 
by  whom,  and  of  the  time  when,  the  document  was  written.  All  these 
considerations,  historical,  philosophical,  and  moral,  undeniably  favor  our 
inter2>retation,  leaving  nothing  to  support  the  other  save  the  popular 
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theological  belief  of  modern  Protestant  Christendom, — a  belief  which  is 
the  gradual  product  of  a  few  great,  mistaken  teachers  like  Augustine  and 
Cyrin. 

We  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  explaining  sharply  and 
broadly,  with  all  its  niceties  of  phraseology,  each  one  of  the  texts  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  inyolving 
the  essential  features  of  that  doctrine.  Three  demonstrable  assertions 
of  hd  afibrd  us  all  the  requisite  materials.  First,  it  was  a  prevalent 
belief  with  the  Jews,  that,  since  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  suffer- 
ing of  death  was  in  itself  expiatory  of  the  sins  of  the  dying  man.^' 
Ugfatfoot  says,  "  It  is  a  common  and  most  known  doctrine  of  the  Tal- 
mndists,  that  repentance  and  ritual  sacrifice  expiate  some  sins,  death  the 
rest  Death  wipes  off  all  unexpiated  sins.''^'  Tholuck  says,  **  It  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  just  atoned  for  the  people."^^  He 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  an  explicit  assertion  to  that  effect,  and  refers  to 
several  learned  authorities  for  further  citations  and  confirmations. 

Secondly,  the  apostles  conceived  Christ  to  be  sinless,  and  consequently 
not  on  his  own  account  exposed  to  death  and  subject  to  Hades.  If, 
then,  death  was  an  atonement  for  sins,  and  he  was  sinless,  his  voluntary 
death  was  expiatory  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  not  in  an  arbitrary  and 
unheard-of  way,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  but  in  the  common 
vay,  according  to  a  Pharisaic  notion.  And  thirdly,  it  was  partly  a  Jewish 
expectation  concerning  the  Messiah  that  he  would, ^  and  partly  an  apos- 
tolic conviction  concerning  Chf ist  that  he  did,  break  the  bolts  of  the  old 
Hadean  prison  and  open  the  way  for  human  ascent  to  heaven.  As  Je- 
fome  says,  "  Before  Christ  Abraham  was  in  hell,  after  Christ  the  crucified 
tfc^  was  in  paradise  ;"*•  for  "  until  the  advent  of  Christ  all  alike  went 
down  into  the  under-world,  heaven  being  shut  until  Christ  threw  aside 
the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way."^^ 

These  three  thoughts — that  death  is  the  expiatory  penalty  of  sin,  that 
Christ  was  himself  sinless,  that  he  died  as  God's'  envoy  to  release  the 
prisoners  of  gloom  and  be  their  pioneer  to  bliss — leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  explaining  the  sacrificial  terms  and  kindred  phrases  employed 
by  the  i^ostles  in  reference  to  his  mission. 

Without  question,  Pefer,  like  his  companions,  looked  for  the  speedy 
Ktum  of  Christ  from  heaven  to  judge  all,  and  to  save  the  worthy.  In- 
dications of  this  belief  are  numerously  afforded  in  his  words.  '*The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hand :  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer." 
"Ton  shall  give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 


'  WMm,  PliftiMo  de  8«mlo  hoc  et  (tataro,  wet  8. 

'Uikttnt  OB  Matt.  xiL  32.  i«  Oomm.  on  John  i.  20. 

'"CM  dMil  Ubante  the  Imelites  from  the  ttnder>world."    Bertholdt'i  Christologla  JodaBommi 
)        Wit  vah^Oh dMoaora  Mearije  ad  Inferos,)  note  2.    "The  captives  shall  ascend  from  the  under* 
■U,  WIsrhfayih  at  their  h«ad.**    8choettgcn  de  Messla,  lib.  ri.  cap.  6,  sect.  1. 
■I»  hta  Letter  to  Heliodoms,  Epist.  XXXY.,  Benedict,  ed. 
In  lodes,  cap.  Hi.  21,  et  cap.  Ix. 
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dead."  Here  the  common  idea  of  that  time-Hiamely,  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  captives  of  the  under-world  would  occur  at  the  return  of 
Christ — is  undoubtedly  implied.  **  Salvation  is  now  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time.''  "  That  your  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.''  *'  Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  3^>u  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  *'  Be  ye  examples  to  the  flock,  and  when  the  chief  Shep- 
herd shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  an  unfading  crown  of  glory."  "God 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  these  passages  expected  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  con- 
summate the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

If  the  apostle  had  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  final  fate  of 
unbelieving,  wicked,  reprobate  men,  he  has  not  stated  them.  He  unde- 
niably implies  certain  general  facts  upon  the  subject,  but  leaves  all  the 
details  in  obscurity.  He  abjures  his  readers — ^with  exceeding  earnest- 
ness he  over  and  over  again  ac^ures  them — to  forsake  every  manner  of 
sinful  life,  to  strive  for  every  kind  of  righteous  conversation,  that  by  faith 
and  goodness  they  may  receive  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  must 
have  supposed  an  opposite  fate  in  some  sort  to  impend  over  those  who 
did  otherwise,  rejecting  Christ,  "  revelling  in  lasciviousness  and  idolatry." 
Everywhere  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  wicked 
prominent,  and  presents  the  idea  that  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  them 
both,  and  shall  reward  the  former  with  gladness,  crowns,  and  glorj; 
while  it  is  just  as  clearly  implied  as  if  he  had  said  it  that  the  latter  shall 
be  condemned  and  punished.  When  a  judge  sits  in  trial  on  thd  good 
and  the  bad,  and  accepts  those,  plainly  the  inference  is  that  he  r^ects 
these,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  What  their  doom  is  in  its  nature, 
what  in  its  duration,  is  neither  declared,  nor  inferrible  from  what  is 
declared.  All  that  the  writer  says  on  this  point  is  substantially  repeated 
or  contained  in  the  fourtli  chapter  of  his  epistle,  from  verses  12  to  19.  A 
sliglit  explanatory  paraphrase  of  it  will  make  the  position  clear  so  iar 
as  it  can  be  made  clear.  "  Christian  believers,  in  the  fiery  trials  which 
are  to  try  you,  stand  firm,  even  rcyoicing  that  you  are  fellow-eufieren 
with  Christ, — a  pledge  that  when  his  glory  is  revealed  you  shall  partake 
of  it  with  him.  See  to  it  that  you  are  free  from  crime,  free  from  sins  for 
which  you  ought  to  suffer ;  then,  if  persecuted  and  slain  for  your  Chris- 
tian profession  and  virtues,  falter  not.  The  terrible  time  preceding  the 
second  advent  of  your  Master  is  at  hand.  The  sufferings  of  that  time 
will  begin  with  the  Christian  household ;  but  how  much  more  dreadftd 
will  be  the  sufferings  of  the  close  of  that  time  among  the  disobedient 
that  spurn  the  gospel  of  God !  If  the  righteous  shall  with  great  difficulty 
be  snatched  from  the  perils  and  woes  encompassing  that  time,  surely  it 
will  happen  very  much  worse  with  imgodly  sinners.  Therefore  let  all 
who  suffer  in  obedience  to  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to 
him  in  well-doing." 
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The  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under-world  for  sin.  Christ 
came  to  turn  men  from  sin  and  despair  to  holiness  and  a  reconciling 
&ith  in  God.  He  went  to  the  dead  to  declare  to  them  the  good  tidings 
of  psrdoB  and  approaching  deliverance  through  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  rose  into  heaven  to  demonstrate  and  visibly  exhibit  the  redemption 
of  men  from  the  under-world  doom  of  sinners.  He  was  soon  to  return 
to  the  esrth  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of  his  commissioned  king- 
dom.  His  accepted  ones  should  then  be  taken  to  glory  and  reward. 

The  r^'eoted  ones  should Their  fate  is  left  in  gloom,  without  a  de- 

iaitedew. 


CHAPTER  n. 

WWTBIKS  OF   A   FUTURE  LIFE   IN   THE   EPISTLE  TO  THE   HEBREWS. 

Tn  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  some  person  who  was 
originally  a  Jew,  afterwards  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was  unquestionably 
t  un  of  remarkable  talent  and  eloquence  and  of  lofty  religious  views 
and  feelings.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus, 
Md  apparently  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  individual  authorship 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  Many  of  the  most 
IsHiied,  unpr^'udiced,  and  able  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  an 
Akouidrian  Jew,  a  oompeer  of  Paul  and  a  fellow-citizen  of  Philo.  This 
opinion  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the 
issemblanoes  of  thoughts  and  words  in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  those  in 
thk  epistle,  that  even  the  wild  coi^jecture  has  been  hazarded  that  Philo 
himielf  at  last  became  a  Christian  and  wrote  to  his  Hebrew  countrymen 
the  essay  which  has  since  commonly  passed  for  Paul's.  No  one  can 
emnine  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  the  epistle  gathered  from  Philo 
^Qurpiov,  in  his  learned  but  ill-reasoned  work,  without  being  greatly 
iopRMed.  The  supposition  which  has  repeatedly  been  accepted  and 
Qied,  that  this  composition  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  after- 
wdt  translated  into  Greek  by  another  person,  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the 
■iiteriy  skill  and  eloquence,  critical  niceties,  and  felicities  in  the  use  of 
Infoage,  displayed  in  it.  We  could  easily  fill  a  paragraph  with  the 
of  those  eminent  in  the  Church — such  as  TertulUan,  Hippolytus, 
Lather,  Le  Clerc,  and  Neander — ^who  have  concluded  that,  who- 
the  anthor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  he  was  not  Paul.  The 
firt  of  those  names  would  reach  from  the  Egyptian  Origen,  whose  candor 
•id  emdition  were  without  parallel  in  his  age,  to  the  German  Bleek, 
vhoie  masterly  and  exhaustive  work  is  a  monument  of  united  talent  and 
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toil,  leaving  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  within  our  present  aim  to 
argue  this  point:  we  will  therefore  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
thorough  and  unanswerable  discussion  and  settlement  of  it  by  Norton.* 

The  general  object  of  the  composition  is,  by  showing  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  system  to  the  Hebrew,  to  arm  the  converts  from  Juda- 
ism— to  whom  it  is  addressed — against  the  temptations  to  desert  the  fuU 
filling  faith  of  Christ  and  to  return  to  the  en4>lematic  faith  of  thmr 
fathers.  This  aim  gives  a  pervading  cast  and  color  to  the  entire  treat- 
ment— to  the  reasoning  and  especially  to  the  chosen  imagery— of  the 
epistle.  Omitting,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  is  not  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  subject  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  future  existence, 
and  with  the  mission  of  Christ  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  views  which  the  epistle  presents  or  implies 
concerning  those  points.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
struct from  fragments  and  hints  the  theological  fabric  that  stood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  suggestion  also  is  quite  obvious  that,  since  the 
letter  is  addressed  solely  to  the  Hebrews  and  describes  Christianity  as 
the  completion  of  Judaism,  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  opinions  and  hopes  at  that  time  may  be  indispensable  for  a  fiill 
comprehension  of  its  contents. 

The  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  rank  gf  Christ  on  which  the 
epistle  rests  seems  very  plainly  to  be  that  great  Logos-doctrine  which 
floated  in  the  pliilosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  and  is  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Gospel  of  John: — "The  Logos  of  God,  alive,  energetic,  irresistibly 
piercing,  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are  bare  and  open  ;"  '*  first-begotten  of 
God ;"  "  faithful  to  Him  that  made  him ;"  inferior  to  God,  superior  to  aU 
beside ;  **  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds ;"  whose  seat  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  angels  looking  up  to  him,  and  "  the  world  to  come  put 
in  subjection  to  him.''  The  author,  thus  assuming  the  immensely  super- 
human rank  and  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  teaches  that,  by  the  good 
will  of  God,  he  descended  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  "man,  to  save 
them  that  were  without  faith  and  in  fear, — them  that  were  lost  through 
sin.  God  "  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world."  "  When  he 
Cometh  into  the  world  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me."  "  Jesus  was  made  a  little  while 
inferior  to  the  angels."  *^  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par* 
takers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  plso  himself  likewise  partook  of  the  same  ;'* 
that  is,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  experience  like  that  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  deliver,  he  assumed  their  nature.  "  He  taketh  not  hold  of 
angels,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham:"  in  other  words,  he 
aimed  not  to  assist  angels,  but  men.  These  passages,  taken  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  whole  scope  and  drift  of  the  document  in  which  they  are 
found,  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit  in  heaven,  but  came  to  the  earth* 
taking  upon  him  a  mortal  frame  of  flesh  and  blood. 

1  Christian  ExAminer,  Tola.  fi>r  1827-29. 
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Whj  he  did  this  is  the  question  that  naturally  arises  next.  We  do  not 
•ee  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  read  the  epistle  through  intelli- 
geDtly,  in  the  light  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  contemporary  Hebrew 
opinions,  and  not  perceive  that  the  author's  answer  to  that  inquiry  is, 
that  Christ  assumed  the  guise  and  fate  of  humanity  in  order  to  die  ;  and 
died  in  order  to  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  rose  from  the  dead  in  order  to 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  order  to  reveal  the  grace 
of  God  opening  the  way  for  the  celestial  exaltation  and  blessedness  of 
the  souls  of  faithful  men.  We  will  commence  the  proof  and  illustration 
of  these  statements  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  principal  passages 
in  the  epistle  which  involve  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  then 
ttating  the  thought  that  chiefly  underlies  and  explains  them. 

"We  see  Jesus — ^who  was  made  a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  in 
order  that  by  the  kindness  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man — 
through  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."     With 
the  best  critics,  we  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses*  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  to  make  the  sense  clearer.     The  exact  meaning  is,  that 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  after  his  death  authenticated  his  mis- 
sion, showed  that  his  death  had  a  divine  meaning  for  men ;  that  is, 
showed  that  they  also  should  rise  to  heaven.    "  When  he  had  by  himself 
nude  a  purification  of  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Kijesty  on  high."     **  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nantf  that,  his  death  having  occurred,  (for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions under  ttie  first  covenant,)  they  which  are  called  might  enter 
upon  possession  of  the  promised  eternal  inheritance."    The  force  of  this 
isit  passage,  with  its  context,  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  for  covenant,  which  likewise  means  a  wilL    Several  statements  in  the 
^tle  show  the  author's  belief  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  dispensation 
had  the  promise  of  immortal  life  in  heaven,  but  had  never  realized  the 
thing  itself.'    Now,  he  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  new  dispensation  to 
be  the  actual  revelation  and  bestowment  of  the  reality  which  anciently 
was  only  promised  and  typically  foreshadowed ;  and  m  the  passage  be- 
fore us  he  figures  Clirist — the  author  of  the  Christian  covenant — as  the 
maker  of  a  will  by  which  believers  are  appointed  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
immortality.     He  then — ^following  the  analogy  of  testamentary  legacies 
and  legatees— describes  those  heirs  as  **  entering  on  possession  of  that 
eternal  inheritance"  "  by  the  death  of  the  Testator."     He  was  led  to 
eipploy  precisely  this  language  by  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  for  the  sake 
of  thai peartmomagia  of  which  he  was  evidently  fond;  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  was  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  succeeding  resurrection 
and  ascension,  which  demonstrated  both  the  reality  of  the  thing  promised 
in  the  will  and  the  authority  of  the  Testator  to  bestow  it. 

>  zL  13^  10,  <l  oZ.    S«e  cha|>.  x.  30,  where  tn  rtcrive  the  promise  moet  plainly  means  to  obtato  the 
mtiardj  m  it  does  ■ererml  times  in  the  epiatle.    So  Panl,  in  hia  speech  at  Antioch,  (Acts  xiiL 
S3.)  say*.  **  We  declare  nnto  you  fi^lad  tidinp^,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  anto  tha 
God  bath  ftilfllled  tha  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  rai$ed  ^p  Jetut  agechC 
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All  the  expressions  thus  far  cited,  and  kindred  ones  scattered  through 
the  work,  convey  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning,  with  sharp  outlines 
and  coherent  details,  if  we  suppose  their  author  entertained  the  following 
general  theory;  and  otherwise  they  cannot  he  satisfactorily  explained. 
A  dreadful  fear  of  death,  introduced  hy  sin,  was  tyrannizing  oyer  men. 
In  consequence  of  conscious  alienation  from  Gkxl  through  transgressions, 
they  shuddered  at  death.  The  writer  does  not  say  what  there  was  in 
death  that  made  it  so  feared ;  hut  we  know  that  the  prevailing  Hebrew 
conception  was,  that  death  led  the  naked  soul  into  the  silent,  dark,  and 
dreary  region  of  the  under-world, — a  doleful  fate,  from  which  they 
shrank  with  sadness  at  the  best,  guilt  converting  that  natural  melan- 
choly into  dread  foreboding.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  or  pre- 
sumption whatever  to  the  contrary,  we  are  authorized,  nay,  rather  forced, 
to  conclude  that  such  a  conception  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are  con- 
sidering. Now,  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  deliver  men  from  that  fear 
and  bondage,  by  assuring  them  that  God  would  forgive  sin  and  annul  its 
consequence.  Instead  of  banishing  their  disembodied  spirits  into  the 
sepulchral  Sheol,  he  would  take  them  to  himself  into  the  glory  abore  the 
firmament.  This  aim  Christ  accomplished  by  literally  exemplifying  the 
truths  it  implies ;  that  is,  by  personally  assuming  the  lot  of  man,  dying, 
rising  from  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  ascending  beyond  the  veil 
into  heaven.  By  his  death  and  victorious  ascent  "  he  purged  our  sins," 
"redeemed  transgressions,"  "overthrew  him  that  has  the  power  of 
death,"  in  the  sense  that  he  thereby,  as  the  writer  thought,  swept  away 
the  supposed  train  of  evils  caused  by  sin, — namely,  all  the  concomitants 
of  a  banishment  after  death  into  the  cheerless  subterranean  ^npire. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  notice  more  fully,  in  the  author's  scheme,  the 
idea  that  Christ  did  locally  ascend  into  the  heavens,  "  into  the  presence 
of  God,"  "  whore  he  ever  liveth,"  and  that  by  this  ascent  he  for  the  first 
time  opened  the  way  for  others  to  ascend  to  him  where  he  is,  avoiding 
the  doom  of  Hades.  "We  have  a  gre^t  High-Priest,  who  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God."  "  Clirist  is  not  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  made  with  hands,  the  figure  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Indeed, 
that  Jesus,  in  a  material  and  local  sense,  rose  to  heaven,  is  a  conception 
fundamental  to  the  epistle  and  prominent  on  all  its  face.  It  is  much 
more  necessary  for  us  to  show  that  the  author  believed  that  the  men  who 
had  previously  died  had  not  risen  thither,  but  that  it  was  the  Savior's 
mission  to  open  the  way  for  their  ascension. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  in  the  outset,  that  Je^us  is  called  "  the  first 
leader  and  the  bringer  to  the  end  of  our  faith ;"  for  the  words  in  this 
clause  which  the  common  version  renders  "author"  and  "finisher"* 
mean,  from  their  literal  force  and  the  latent  figure  they  contain,  "a  guide 
who  runs  through  the  course  to  the  goal  so  as  to  win  and  receive  the 

*  RobiD80ii*B  Lezioon,  flnt  edition,  under  rt\tt6<a  and  rcXccoir^ ;  also  no  PhOo^  cited  then. 
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prae,  bringing  us  after  him  to  the  same  consummation."    Still  more 
ftriking  is  the  passage  we  shall  next  adduce.    Having  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  the  choicest  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,   the  writer  adds, 
"These  all,  having  obtained  testimony  through  faith,  did  not  realize  the 
promise,*  God  having  provided  a  better  thing  for  us,  that  tfuy  without  xls 
should  not  be  perfected," — should  not  be  brought  to  the  end, — the  end 
of  human  destiny, — that  is,  exaltation  to  heaven.      Undoubtedly  the 
tathor  here  means  to  say  that  the  faithful  servants  of  God  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  reserved  in  the  under-world  unt!l  the  ascension 
of  the  Messiah.     Augustine  so  explains  the  text  in  hand,  declaring  that 
Clirist  was  the  first  that  ever  rose  from  the  under-world.^     The  same 
exposition  is  given  by  Origen,*  and  indeed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Fathers  who  has  undertaken  to  give  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  pass- 
age.    This  doctrine  itself  was  held  by  Catholic  Christendom  for  a  thou- 
nad  years ;  is  now  held  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches ; 
bot  is,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  or  forgotten  by  the  dissenting  sects, 
from  two  causes.     It  has  so  generally  sunk  out  of  sight  among  us,  first, 
from  ignorance, — ignorance  of  the  ancient  learning  and  opinions  on 
which  it  rested  and  of  which  it  was  the  necessary  completion ;  secondly, 
frora.  rationalistic  speculations,  which,  leading  men  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  led  them  arbitrarily  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, making  them  perversely  force  the  texts  that  state  it  and  wilfully 
blink  the  texts  that  hint  it.  Whether  this  be  a  proper  and  sound  method 
of  proceeding  in  critical  investigations  any  one  may  judge.     To  us  it 
seems  equally  unmanly  and  immoral.     We  know  of  but  one  justifiable 
course,  and  that  is,  with  patience,  with  earnestness,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible aids,  to  labor  to  discern  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  words 
according  to  the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  author.     We  do  so 
elsewhere,  regardless  of  consequences.     No  other  method,  in  the  case  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  exempt  from  guilt. 

IRie  meaning  (namely,  to  bring  to  the  end)  which  we  have  above  attri- 
buted to  the  word  rel^Ldo  (translated  in  the  common  version  to  make  per- 
fect) is  the  first  meaning  and  the  etymological  force  of  the  word.  That 
we  do  not  refine  upon  it  over-nicely  in  the  present  instance,  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  various  parts  of  the  epistle  unimpeachably  witness. 
•*  For  it  was  pi*oper  that  God,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should 
make  him  who  was  the  first  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  [reach  the 
end]  through  sufferings ;"  that  is,  should  raise  him  to  heaven  after  he 
had  passed  through  death,  that  he,  having  himself  arrived  at  the  glorious 
heavenly  goal  of  human  destiny,  might  bring  others  to  it.  "Christ,  being 
made  perfect,"  (brought  through  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  end,) 
**  became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him ;  called 
of  God  an  high-priest."  The  context,  and  the  after-assertion  of  the 
writer  that  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  in  heaven,  show  that  the 

«  Cb.  z.  90W  *  Kptet.  CLXIV.  sect  ix.,  ed.  Benodictlnae.  •  De  Principtia,  lib.  iL  cap.  2. 
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word  ''  perfected/'  as  employed  here,  signifies  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  "  Perfection"  (bringing  unto  the  end) ."  was  not  by  the  Levitical 
priesthood.''  "The  law  perfected  nothing,  but  it  was  the  additional  intro- 
duction of  a  better  hope  by  which  we  draw  near  unto  God."  "  The  law 
maketh  men  high-priests  which  have  infirmity,  which  are  not  suffered  to 
continue,  by  reason  of  death ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  after  the  law 
maketh  the  Son  perfect  for  evermore," — ^bringeth  him  to  the  end, — 
namely,  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  heavens.  That  Christian  be- 
lievers are  not  under  the  first  covenant,  whereby,  through  sin,  men — 
commencing  with  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  first  death — ^were  doomed  to  the 
lower  world,  but  are  under  the  second  covenant,  whereby,  through  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  taking  effect  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  first 
resurrection,  they  are  already  by  faith,  in  imagination,  translated  to 
heaven, — this  is  plainly  what  the  author  teaches  in  the  following  words : 
— "  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  palpable  mount  that  burneth  with  fire,  and  to 
blackness  and  tempest,  where  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moaes  ex- 
ceedingly trembled,  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  cmgeU,  and  to  God^  and  to 
the  spiriU  of  the  perfected  just^  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  lustral  blood  which  speaks  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  The  connection  here  demonstrates  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  called  "  perfected,"  as  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  destiny  in 
heaven.  Again,  the  author,  when  i^eaking  of  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  of  eternal  life,  distinguishes  Jesus  as  a  irpdSfto/jto^y  one  who  runs  be- 
fore as  a  scout  or  leader :  "  the  Forerunner,  who  for  us  has  entered  within 
the  veil,"  that  is,  has  passed  beyond  the  firmament  into  the  presence  of 
God.  The  Jews  called  the  outward  or  lowermost  heaven  the  veil.'  But 
the  most  conclusive  consideration  upon  the  opinion  we  are  arguing  for — 
and  it  must  be  entirely  convincing — is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  chapter.  To  appreciate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  the 
Rabbins — ^with  whose  notions  our  author  was  familiar  and  some  of  which 
he  adopts  in  his  reasoning — ^were  accustomed  to  compare  the  Jewish 
temple  and  city  with  the  temple  and  city  of  Jehovah  above  the  sky,  con  - 
sidering  the  former  as  miniature  types  of  the  latter.  Thb  mode  of 
thought  was  originally  learned  by  philosophical  Rabbins  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  without  doubt,  and  was  entertained  figura- 
tively, spiritually;  but  in  the  unreflecting,  popular  mind  the  Hebraic 
views  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  soon  grossly  materialized  and  located. 
They  also  derived  the  same  conception  from  God's  command  to  Moses 
when  he  was  about  to  build  the  tabernacle : — ''See  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount."  They  refined 
upon  these  words  with  many  conceits.  They  compared  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  temple  to  the  three  heavens:  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
corresponded  with  the  first  heaven,  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
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leoond  heaven,  and  the  Holy  of  Ilolios  represented  tlie  third  heaven  or 
the  very  abode  of  God.  Josephus  writes,  "The  temple  has  three  compart- 
ments :  the  first  two  for  men,  the  third  for  God,  because  heaven  is  inac- 
oessible  to  men.'''  Now,  our  author  says,  referring  to  this  triple  symbolic 
trrangement  of  the  temple,  "The  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tibernaole,  accomplishing  the  service,  but  into  the  second  went  the  high- 
priest  alone,  once  every  year,  not  without  blood;  this,  which  was  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all*  was  not  yet  laid  open ;  but  Christ  being  come,  an  high-priest  of  the 
fotore  good  things,  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  deliverance."  The  points  of  the  com- 
parison here  instituted  are  these :  On  the  great  annual  day  of  atonement, 
after  the  death  of  the  victim,  the  Hebrew  high-priest  went  into  the  adytum 
of  the  earthly  temple,  but  none  could  follow ;  Jesus,  the  Christian  high- 
priest,  went  after  his  own  death  into  the  adytum  of  the  heavenly  temple, 
and  enabled  the  faithful  to  enter  there  after  him.  Imagery  like  the  fore- 
going, which  implies  a  Sanctum  Sanctorum  above,  the  glorious  prototype  of 
that  below,  is  frequent  in  the  Talmud.*"  To  remove  all  uncertainty  from 
the  exposition  thus  presented,  if  any  doubt  linger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dte  one  more  passage  from  the  epistle.  "  We  have,  therefore,  brethren, 
hj  the  blood  of  Jesus,  leading  into  the  holiest,  a  free  road,  a  new  and 
blessed  road,  which  he  hath  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  say,  through  his  flesh."  As  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  priest  into 
the  holiest  of  the  temple  save  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  so  Christ  could 
not  enter  heaven  except  by  the  removal  of  hb  body.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  here,  as  in  most  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  means  the  death  of 
Je«us,  involving  his  ascension. '  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  these 
Terses,  says,  in  .explanation  of  the  word  kyKotvi^Uf  "  Christ  laid  out  the 
road  and  was  the  'first  to  go  over  it.  The  first  way  was  of  death,  lead- 
ing [ad  inferos]  to  the  under-world ;  the  other  is  of  life,"  leading  to 
heaven.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  passages  reconciles 
tnd  blends  that  part  of  the  knpwn  contemporary  opinions  which  applies 
to  them,  and  explains  and  justifies  the  natural  force  of  the  imagery  and 
words  employed.  Its  accuracy  seems  to  us  unquestionable  by  any  candid 
person  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  Jesus  came  from  God  to  the  earth  as  a  man,  laid  down  hL«< 
fife  that  he  might  rise  from  the  dead  into  heaven  again,  into  the  real 
StKtwn  Sanctorum  of  the  universe,  thereby  proving  that  faithful  believers 
also  shall  rise  thither,  being  thus  delivered,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
trident  deliverance,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  realm  of  death 
below. 

We  now  proceed  to  quote  and  imfold  five  distinct  passages,  not  yet 

I  Aattf.  Uk  UL  cap.  ft,  sect.  4;  ibid.  cap.  7,  iect.  7. 
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brought  forward,  from  the  epbtle,  each  of  which  proves  that  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  writer  of  it  the  aboye-stated  general 
theory.  In  the  first  verse  which  we  shall  adduce  it  is  certain  that  the 
word  "death"  includes  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  subterranean 
kingdom  of  ghosts.  It  is  written  of  Christ  that,  "in  the  dajrs  of  his 
flesh,  when  he  had  earnestly  prayed  to  Him  that  was  able  to  do  it, — 
to  save  him  from  deaths — ^he  was  heard,''  and  was  advanced  to  be  a  high- 
priest  in  the  heavens, — "was  made  higher  than  the  heavens."  Now, 
obviously,  God  did  not  rescue  Christ  from  dying,  but  he  raised  him,' 
U  vBKpcjVf  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  So  Chrysostom  declares,  referring 
to  this  very  text,  "  Not  to  be  retained  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  bat  to 
be  delivered  from  it,  is  virtually  not  to  di^/'"  Moreover,  the  phrase 
above  translated  "to  save  him  from  death"  may  be  translated,  with 
equal  propriety,  "  to  bring  him  back  safe  from  death."  The  Greek  verb 
c6i^etVf  to  save,  is  often  so  used  to  denote  the  safe  restoration  of  a  warrior 
from  an  incursion  into  an  enemy's  domain.  The  same  use  made  here  by 
our  author  of  the  term  "death"  we  have  also  found  made  by  Pliilo 
Judseus.  "  The  wise,"  Fhilo  says,  "  inherit  the  Olympic  and  heavenly 
region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above;  the  bad  inherit  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  under-world,  always  laboring  to  die."^'  The 
antithesis  between  going  above  and  dying,  and  the  mention  of  the  under- 
world in  connection  with  the  latter,  prove  that  to  die  here  means,  or  al 
least  includes,  going  below  after  death. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  twice  translates  Sheol  by 
the  word  "death.""  The  Hebrew  word  for  death,  mdveth,  is  repeatedly 
used  for  the  abode  of  the  dead.^^  And  the  nail  of  the  interpretation  we  are 
urging  is  clenched  by  this  sentence  from  Origen : — "  The  under-world, 
in  which  souls  are  detained  by  death,  is  called  death.""  Bretschneider 
cites  nearly  a  dozen  passages  from  the  New  Testament  where,,  in  his 
judgment,  death  is  used  to  denote  Hades. 

Again:  we  read  that  Christ  took  human  nature  upon  him  "in  order 
that  by  means  of  [his  own]  death  he  might  render  him  that  has  the 
power  of  death — that  is,  the  devil — ^idle,  and  deliver  those  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  It  is  apparent 
at  once  that  the  mere  death  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ending  the  sway  of 
Death,  would  be  giving  the  grim  monster  a  new  victory,  incomparably 
the  most  important  he  had  ever  achieved.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to 
make  adequate  sense  of  the  passage  is  to  join  with  the  Savior's  death 
what  foUov^^  it, — namely,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  was  the 
Hebrew  belief  that  sin,  introduced  by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  was  the 
cause  of  death,  and  the  doomer  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  to  the 
lower  caverns  of  darkness  and  rest.    They  personified  Death  as  a  gloomy 

11  HomiL  Epist  ad  Heb.  in  hoc  loc  >*  Qood  ft  Deo  mitt  Somn^  p.  643,  «iL  Maiigvgr. 
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king,  tjnrannizing  over  mankind ;  and,  unless  in  severe  affliction,  they 
dreaded  the  hour  when  they  must  lie  down  under  his  sceptre  and  sink 
into  hif  voiceless  kingdom  of  shadows.  Christ  broke  the  power  of  Satan, 
closed  his  busy  reign,  rescued  the  captive  souls,  and  relieved  the  timo- 
rous hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  rising  triumphantly  from  the  long-bound 
dominion  of  the  grave,  and  ascending  in  a  new  path  of  light,  pioneering 
the  saints  to  immortal  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  epistle,  the  writer,  having  previously  explained 
that  as  the  high-priest  after  the  death  of  the  expiatory  goat  entered  the 
tjrpical  holy  place  in  the  temple,  so  Christ  after  his  own  death  entered  the 
trae  holy  place  in  the  heavens,  goes  on — to  guard  against  the  analogy  being 
forced  any  further — to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ's  service  being  re- 
peated, as  the  priest's  was  annually  repeated,  saying,  "  For  then  he  must 
have  died  many  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  [it  suffices  that]  once,  at  the  close  of  the  ages,  through  the 
HMsrifioe  of  himself  he  hath  appeared  [in  heaven]  for  the  abrogation  of 
stn."**  The  rendering  and  explanation  we  give  of  this  language  are  those 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  commentators,  and  must  be  justified 
by  any  one  who  examines  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  clauses  and 
studies  the  context.    The  simple  ideA  is,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  hia  body 
through  death,  Christ  rose  and  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  author  adds  that  this  was  done  "unto  the  annulling  of  sin."     It  is 
with  reference  to  these  last  words  principally  that  we  have  cited  the  pass- 
age.   What  do  they  mean  ?      In  what  sense  can  the  passing  of  Christ's 
soul  into  heaven  after  death  be  said  to  have  done  away  with  sin  ?    In  the 
first  place,  the  open  manifestation  of  Christ's  disenthralled  and  risen 
aool  in  the  supernal  presence  of  God  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  sin 
itself,  literally  considered,  because  all  kinds  of  sin  that  ever  were  upon 
the  earth  among  men  before  have  been  ever  since,  and  are  now.     In  the 
•econd  place,  that  miraculous  event  did  not  annul  and  remove  human 
guilt,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  responsibility  for  it,  because,  in  fact, 
men  feel  the  sting  and  load  of  guilt  now  as  badly  as  ever ;  and  the  very 
epistle  before  us,  as  well  as  the  whole  New  Testament,  addresses  Chris- 
as  being  exposed  to  constant  and  varied  danger  of  incurring  guilt 
woe.    But,  in  the  third  place,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  did  show  very 
plftanly  to  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  great  outward  penalty  of  sin  was  annulled ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  the  spirit  to  descend  to  the  lower  world  after  death ;  that 
that  fatal  doom,  entailed  on  the  generations  of  humanity  by  sin,  was  now 
abrogated^ for  all  who  were  worthy.    Such,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  is  the 
troe  meaning  of  the  declaration  under  review. 

This  exposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  two  succeeding  verses, 
which  we  will  next  pass  to  examine.  **As  it  is  appointed  for  men  to 
die  once,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ,  having  been  offered 
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once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time,  without  sin, 
for  salvation  unto  those  expecting  him."  Man  dies  once,  and  then 
passes  into  that  state  of  separate  existence  in  the  under-world  which  is 
the  legal  judgment  for  sin.  Christ,  taking  upon  himself,  with  the  nature 
of  man,  the  burden  of  man's  lot  and  doom,  died  once,  and  then  rose 
from  the  dead  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Father,  bearing  away  the 
outward  penalty  of  sin.  He  will  come  again  into  the  world,  uninvolved, — 
t!ie  next  time,  with  any  of  the  accompaniments  or  consequences  of  sin, — 
to  save  -them  that  look  for  him,  and  victoriously  lead  them  into  heaven 
with  him.  In  this  instance,  as  all- through  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
sin,  death,  and  the  under-world  are  three  segments  of  a  circle,  each 
necessarily  implying  the  others.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  of  the 
contrasted  terms  righteousness,  grace,  immortal  life  above  the  sky  ;'^  the 
former  being  traced  from  the  sinful  and  fallen  Adam,  the  latter  from  the 
righteous  and  risen  Christ. 

The  author  says,  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifies  unto  the 
purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
having^^  an  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  faultless  to  God,  cleanse  your 
consciousness !"  The  argument,  fully  expressed,  is,  if  the  blood  of  perish- 
able brutes  cleanses  the  body,  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Christ  cleanses 
the  soul.  The  implied  inference  is,  that  as  the  former  fitted  the  outward 
man  for  the  ritual  privileges  of  the  temple,  so  the  latter  fitted  the  inward 
man  for  the  spiritual  privileges  of  heaven.  This  appears  clearly  irom 
what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  writer  says,  in  effect,  that 
'*  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins, 
however  often  it  is  offered,  but  that  Christ,  when  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  reason 
given  for  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  offering  is  that  he  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  When  the  chosen  animals  were  sacrificed  for  sins,  they 
utterly  perished,  and  there  was  an  end.  But  when  Christ  was  offered,  his 
soul  survived  and  rose  into  heaven, — an  evident  sign  that  the  penalty  of 
sin,  whereby  men  wore  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death,  was 
abolished.  This  perfectly  explains  the  language;  and  nothing  else,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  perfectly  explain  it. 

That  Christ  would  speedily  reappear  from  heaven  in  triumph,  to  judge 
his  foes  and  save  his  disciples,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  primitiye 
Church  scheme  of  the  last  things.  There  are  unmistakable  evidenoea  of 
such  a  belief  in  our  author.  "  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  coming  one 
will  come,  and  will  not  delay."  "  Provoke  one  another  unto  love  and 
good  works,  ...  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  near." 
There  is  another  reference  to  this  approaching  advent,  which,  though 
obscure,  affords  important  testimony.  Jesus,  when  he  had  ascended,  "sat 
.  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforward  waiting  till  his  enemies  be 
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made  his  footstool."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  tarrying  in  heaven  for  the 
appointed  time  to  arrive  when  he  shall  come  into  the  world  again  to 
coosummate  the  full  and  final  purposes  of  his  mission.  We  may  leave 
this  division  of  the  subject  established  beyond  all  question,  by  citing  a 
text  which  explicitly  states  the  idea  in  so  many  words: — "Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time.''  That  expectation 
of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  haunted  the  early 
CTiristians,  therefore,  unquestionably  occupied  the  mind  of  the  composer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

if  the  writer  of  this  epistolary  essay  had  a  firm  and  detailed  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  fate  to  be  allotted  to  wicked  and  persistent  unbelievers, 
his  allusions  to  that  opinion  are  too  few  and  vague  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  what  it  was.     We  will  briefly  quote  the  substance  of  what  he 
says  upon  the  subject,  and  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  inferences  it  does, 
or  it.does  not,  warrant.     **  If  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every  trans- 
gression received  a  just  recompense,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation,  first  proclaimed  by  the  Lord  V*    "  As  the  Israelites  that 
were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  pro- 
vocations, were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  perished 
in  the  wilderness,  so  let  us  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."     Christ  "  be- 
caune  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him.''     "  He 
hath  brought  unto  the  end  forever  them  that  are  sanctified."     It  will  be 
observed  that  these  last  specifications  are  partial,  and  that  nothing  is 
said  of  the  fate  of  those  not  included  under  them.    "  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance.  .  .  .  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  even  things  that  accompany  salvation."     "  We  are  not  of 
them  who  draw  back  unto  the  destruction,  but  of  them  who  believe  unto 
the  preservation,  of  the  soul."    "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
bat  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judgment,  and  of  fiery  indignation  to 
devour  the  adversaries."     "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."     "If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke  on 
eATth,  [Moses,]  much  more  we  shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaks  from  heaven,"  (Christ.)     In  view  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ages, which  represent  the  entire  teaching  of  the  epistle  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  sinners,  we  must  assert  as  follows.    First,  the 
anthor  gives  no  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  literal  torments  in  a  local  hell. 
Se<xyndly,  he  is  still  further  from  favoring — nay,  he  unequivocally  denies — 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  salvation.     Thirdly,  he  either 
expected  that  the  reprobate  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ, — which  does  not  seem  to  be  declared ;  or  that  they 
would  be  exiled  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  glory  into  the  sad  and 
diimberouB  under-world, — ^which  is  not  clearly  implied ;   or  that  they 
would  be  punished  according  to  their  evil,  and  then,  restored  to  Divine 
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favor,  be  exalted  into  heaven  with  the  original  elect, — which  is  not  written 
in  the  record ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  would  be  disposed  of  in  some  way 
unknown  to  him, — ^which  he  does  not  avow.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
such  a  terrific  conception  as  is  expressed  by  our  modem  use  of  the 
word  heli:  he  emphatically  predicates  conditionality  of  salvation,  he 
threatens  sinners  in  general  terms  with  severe  judgment.  Further  than 
this  he  has  neglected  to  state  his  faith.  If  it  reached  any  further,  be 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  statement  of  it  in  vague  and  impressive  gloom. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  epitomize  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  a  spirit  in  heaven.  He  came  upon  the  earth  in  the 
guise  of  humanity  to  undergo  its  whole  experience  and  to  be  its  re- 
deemer. He  died,  passed  through  the  vanquished  kingdom  of  the  grave, 
and  rose  into  heaven  again,  to  exemplify  to  men  that  through  the  grace 
of  Gk)d  a  way  was  opened  to  escape  the  under-world,  the  great  external 
penalty  of  sin,  and  reach  a  better  country,  oven  a  heavenly.  From  his 
seat  at  God's  right  hand,  he  should  ere  long  descend  to  complete  €k>d'8 
designs  in  his  mission, — -judge  his  enemies  and  lead  his  accepted  followers 
to  heaven.  The  all-important  thought  running  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  treatise  is  the  ascension  of  Christ  from  the  midst  of  the 
dead  (eic  vsKpinf)  into  the  celestial  presence,  as  the  pledge  of  our  ascent. 
"Among  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  is  the  capital  con- 
sideration, [kc^Aoiov,]" — the  most  essential  point, — "that  we  have  Buch 
a  high-priest,  who  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Mi^esty  in  the  heavens."  Neander  says,  though  apparently  without 
perceiving  the  extent  of  its  ulterior  significance,  "  The  conception  of 
the  resurrection  in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  system  lies  at  .the  basis 
of  this  epistle." 

A  brief  sketch  and  exposition  of  the  scope  of  the  epistle  in  general 
will  cast  light  and  confirmation  upon  the  interpretation  we  have  given 
of  its  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  particular.  The  one  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  the  writer,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  is  to  prove  to  the  Christian  con- 
verts from  the  Hebrews  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and 
thus  to  arm  them  against  apostasy  from  the  new  covenant  to  the  ancient 
one.  He  begins  by  showing  that  Christ,  the  bringer  of  the  gospel,  is 
greater  than  the  angels,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,*'  and  consequently 
that  his  word  is  to  be  reverenced  still  more  than  theirs."  Next  he  argues 
that  Jesus,  the  Christian  Mediator,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  crowned  with 
more  authority  and  is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  the  Jewish  me- 
diator, as  the  servant  of  God ;  and  that  as  Moses  led  his  people  towards 
the  rest  of  Canaan,  so  Christ  leads  his  people  towards  the  far  better 
rest  of  heaven.  He  then  advances  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  This  he  establishes  by  pointing  out 
the  facts  that  the  Levitical  priest  had  a  transient  honor,  being  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  his  offerings  referring  to  the  flesh,  while 
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Christ  has  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  being  after  the  power  of  an  end- 
leas  life,  his  offering  referring  to  the  soul ;  that  the  Levitical  priest  once 
a  year  went  into  the  symbolic  holy  place  in  the  temple,  unable  to  admit 
others,  but  Jesus  rose  into  the  real  holy  place  itself  above,  opening  a  way 
for  all  faithful  disciples  to  follow ;   and  that  the  Hebrew  temple  and 
ceremonies  were  but  the  small  type  and  shadow  of  the  grand  archetypal 
temple  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  the  immortal  High-Priest,  fulfilling  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  completed  reality  of  what  Judaism  merely  minia- 
tured, an  emblematic  pattern  that  could  make  nothing  perfect.     "  By 
him  therefore  let  us  continually  offer  to  Grod  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 
The  author  intersperses,  and  closes  with,  exhortations  to  steadfast  faith, 
pore  morals,  and  fervent  piety. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  epistle  which  deserves,  in  its  essential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  a  separate  treatment.    It  is 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement.    The  correspondence  between  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  would, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irresistibly  suggest  the  sacrificial  terms  and 
metaphors  which  our  author  uses  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument.   More- 
over, his  precise  aim  in  writing  compelled  him  to  make  these  resem- 
blances as  prominent,  as  significant,  and  as  effective  as  possible.    Gries- 
hocfa  stkYB  well,  in  his  learned  and  able  essay,  **  When  it  was  impossible 
for  .the  Jews,  lately  brought  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  tear  away  the 
attractive  associations  of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  were  twined 
among  the  very  roots  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
danger  of  falling  away  from  Christ,  the  most  ingenious  author  of  this 
epistle  met  the  case  by  a  masterly  expedient.     He  institute^  a  careful 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  even  in 
regard  to  the  very  point  where  the  latter  seemed  so  much  more  glorious, 
— namely,  in  priesthoods,  temples,  altars,  victims,  lustrations,  and  kindred 
things.""    That  these  comparisons  are  sometimes  used  by  the  writer 
analogically,  figuratively,  imaginatively,  for  the  sake  of  practical  illustra- 
tion and  impression,  not  literally  as  logical  expressions  and  proofs  of  a 
<lognuitic  theory  of  atonement,  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  follow* 
ing  quotations.     "  The  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into 
the  holy  place  by  the  high-priest  for  sin  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.     Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him 
vithoot  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."     Every  one  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  these  sentences  are  not  critical  statements  of  theological  truths, 
bat  are  imaginative  expressions  of  practical  lessons,  spiritual  exhortations. 
A^n,  we  read,  "  It  was  necessary  that  the  patterns  of  the  heavenly  things 
iboold  be  purified  with  sacrificed  animals,  but  the  heavenly  things  them" 
tdoa  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."     Certainly  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  for  spiritual  impression,  not  for  philosophical  argu- 
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ment,  that  heaven  can  be  said  to  be  defiled  by  the  sins  of  men  on  eartii 
so  as  to  need  cleansing  by  the  lustral  blood  of  Christ.  The  writer  also 
appeals  to  his  readers  in  these  terms : — ''  To  do  good  and  to  communi- 
cate forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  The  purely 
practical  aim  and  rhetorical  method  with  which  the  sacrificial  language 
is  employed  here  are  evident  enough.  We  believe  it  is  used  in  the  same 
way  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  epistle. 

The  considerations  which  have  convinced  us,  and  which  we  think 
ought  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Calvinistic  scheme 
of  a  substitutional  expiation  for  sin,  a  placation  of  Divine  wrath  by  the 
offering  of  Divine  blood,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  does  not 
inform  his  expressions  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  may  be  briefly 
presented.  First,  the  notion  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  itself  ran- 
somed lost  souls,  bought  the  withheld  grace  and  pardon  of  God  for  ua, 
is  confessedly  foreign  and  repulsive  to  the  instinctive  moral  sense  and  to 
natural  reason,  but  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
Secondly,  that  doctrine  is  nowhere  specifically  stated  in  the  epistle,  but 
is  assumed,  or  inferred,  to  explain  language  which  to  a  superficial  look 
seems  to  imply  it, — perhaps  even  seems  to  be  inexplicable  without 
it  ;^  but  in  reality  such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  that-  language 
when  it  is  accurately  studied.  For  example,  notice  the  following 
passage : — "  When  Christ  cometh  into  the  world,"  he  is  represented 
as  saying,  "  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  "  By  the  which  will,"  the 
writer  continues,  "  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus."  That  is,  the  death  of  Christ,  involving  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  fulfils  and  exemplifies  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God,  not  purchases  for  us  an  otherwise  impossible  benignity.  The  above- 
cited  explicit  declaration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  thought  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  die  that  he  might  appease  the  flaming  justice  and 
nnger  of  God,  and  by  vicarious  agony  buy  the  remission  of  human  sins: 
it  conveys  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sent  Christ  to  prove  and 
illustrate  to  men  the  free  ftilncss  of  his  forgiving  love.  Thirdly,  the 
idea,  which  we  think  was  the  idea  of  tne  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascent,  demon- 
strated to  the  faith  of  men  God's  merciful  removal  of  the  supposed  out- 
ward penalty  of  sin,  namely,  the  banishment  of  souls  after  death  to  the 
under-world,  and  led  the  way,  as  their  forerunner,  into  heaven, — thb 
idea,  which  is  not  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  nor  plainly  absurd  to  the 
moral  reason,  as  the  Augustinian  dogma  is,  not  only  yields  a  more  sharplj- 
defined,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  related  Ian- 

t*  That  these  texts  were  not  originally  anderstood  as  hnplying  any  Ticarirms  eflleacy  In  Clurtafi 
painfnl  death,  bat  as  attributing  a  typical  power  to  his  triumphant  resurrection,  his  glorious  ritaiB 
from  the  worid  of  the  dead  into  hearen,  appears  very  plainly  in  the  following  instance.  Tbaodont, 
one  of  the  earliest  explanatory  writers  on  the  New  Testament  says,  while  expressly  speaking  of 
Christ's  death,  the  sufferings  through  which  he  was  perfected,  **  His  resuri-oction  certified  a 
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gmge  of  the  epistle,  but  is  also— which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  doc< 
trine— in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  development  from  them  and 
complement  of  them  in  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee,  who,  convinced  of  the 
detth  and  ascension  of  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  had 
become  a  Christian. 

In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  needs  fur- 
tiler  proof,  we  submit  the  following  considerations.     In  the  first  place, 
every  one  familiar  with  the  eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  knows  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
death  among  men.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
thej  believed  the  destination  of  souls  upon  leaving  the  body  to  be  the 
onder-world.    Therefore — does  it  not  follow  by  all  the  necessities  of  logic  ? 
— they  believed  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  disembodied 
spirits  to  the  dreary  lower  realm.     In  the  third  place,  it  is  notorious  and 
undoubted  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  expected  that,  when  the  Messiah 
should  appear,  the  dead  of  their  nation,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  raised  from  the  under-world  and  be  reclothed  with  bodies,  and 
would  reign  with  him  for  a  period  on  earth  and  then  ascend  to  heaven. 
Now,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  holding  this  creed, 
who  should  be  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and 
after  his  death  had  risen  from  among  the  dead  into  heaven,  should  imme- 
diately conclude  that  this  was  a  pledge  or  illustration  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  gloomy  penalty  of  sin,  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  subter- 
*■»<**"  prison,  and  their  admission  to  the  presence  of  God  beyond  the 
Ay  ?    We  deem  this  an  impregnable  position.     Every  relevant  text  that 
we  consider  in  its  light  additionally  fortifies  it  by  the  striking  manner  in 
which  such  a  conception  fits,  fills,  and  explains  the  words.     To  justify 
these  interpretations,  and  to  sustain  particular  features  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express,  almost  any  amount  of  evidence  may  be  summoned 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  most  authoritative  and  of  the  simplest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,®  philosopher  of 
Xeapolis,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ending  with  John  Ho- 
bart,**  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  refrain  from  adducing  the  throng  of  such  authorities  here,  because 
they  will  be  more  appropriately  brought  forward  in  future  chapters. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  observe  that  the  essential  point  of  difference 
fUrtinguishing  our  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  com- 
pantion  in  review,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Calvin istic  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  it,  is 
this.  Calvinism  says  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  his  vicarious  pains, 
appcnicff  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  purchased 
the  talTmiioQ  of  souls  from  an  agonizing  and  endless  hell.  Unitarianism 
thai  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  spirit,  life,  and  miracles,  revealed  the 
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character  of  the  Father,  set  an  example  for  man,  gave  certainty  to  great 
truths,  and  exerted  moral  influences  to  regenerate  men,  redeem  them 
from  sin,  and  fit  them  for  the  blessed  kingdom  of  immortality.  We 
understand  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  really  to  say — in 
subtraction  from  what  the  Calvinist,  in  addition  to  what  the  Unitarian, 
says — that  Christ,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  tyrannous  realm  of  death, 
and  ascent  into  the  unbarred  heaven,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  God, 
in  his  sovereign  grace,  in  his  free  and  wondrous  love,  would  forgive  man- 
kind their  sins,  remove  the  ancient  penalty  of  transgression,  no  more 
dooming  their  disembodied  spirits  to  the  noiseless  and  everlasting  gloom 
of  the  under-world,  but  admitting  them  to  his  own  presence,  above  the 
firmamental  floor,  where  the  beams  of  his  chambers  are  laid,  and  where 
he  reigneth  forever,  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

DOCTRINE   OF  A    FUTURE   LIFE   IN   THE   APOCALYPSE. 

Before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
the  Apocalypse,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  contained* 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and 
the  (so-called)  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

The  references  made  by  James  to  the  group  of  points  included  under 
the  general  theme  of  the  Future  Life  are  so  few  and  indirect,  or  vague, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  like  a  complete  doctrine  from 
them,  save  by  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  suppositions.  His  pur- 
pose in  writing,  evidently,  was  practical  exhortation,  not  dogmatic  in- 
struction. Ilis  epistle  contains  no  expositor}'  outline  of  a  system ;  but  it 
has  allusions  and  hints  which  plainly  imply  some  partial  views  belonging 
to  a  system,  while  the  otlier  parts  of  it  are  left  obscure.  He  says  that 
**  evil  desire  brings  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  forth 
death."  But  whether  lie  intended  this  text  as  a  moral  metaphor  to  con- 
vey a  spiritual  meaning,  or  as  a  literal  statement  of  a  physical  fact,  or  as 
a  comprehensive  enunciation  including  both  these  ideas,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  positively  to  determine,  lie  off*ers  not  the  faintest  clew 
to  his  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
He  uses  the  word  for  the  Jewish  hell  but  once,  and  then,  undeniably,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  saying  that  a  "  curbless  and  defiling  tongue  is  set  on 
fire  of  Gehenna."  He  appears  to  adopt  the  common  notion  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen  in  regard  to  demoniacal  existences,  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  the  devils  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremble,"  and  when 
he  exclaims,  **  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."    He  insists  on 
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the  necessity  of  a  faith  that  evinces  itself  in  good  works  and  in  all  the 
Tirtues,  as  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God.     He  compares  life  to  a 
vanuhing  vapor,  denounces  terribly  the  wicked  and  dissolute  rich  men 
who  wanton  in  crimes  and  oppress  the  poor.     Then  he  calls  on  the  suf- 
fering brethren  to  be  patient  under  their  afflictions  **  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ;"  to  abstain  from  oaths,  be  fervent  in  prayer,  and  establish 
their  hearts,  "  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."     "  Grudge  not 
one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned :  behold,  the  Judge 
studeth  before  the  door."    Here  the  return  of  Christ,  to  finish  his  work, 
sit  in  judgment,  accept  some,  and  reject  others,  is  clearly  implied.     And 
if  James  held  this  element  of  the  general  scheme  of  eschatology  held 
by  the  other  apostles  as  shown  in  their  epistles,  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable that  he  also  embraced  the  rest  of  that  scheme.     There  are  no 
means  of  definitely  ascertaining  whether  he  did  or  did  not;  though, 
according  to  a  very  learned  and  acute  theologian,  ajiother  fundamental 
port  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  epistle,  where  James  says  that  '*  he  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins."    Bretschneider  thinks  that  saving  a  soul  from  death  here  means 
rescuing  it  from  a  descent  into  the  under-world,  the  word  death  being 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament — as  by  the  Rabbins — to  denote  the 
subterranean  abode  of  the  dead.^    This  interpretation  may  seem  forced 
to  an  unlearned  reader,  who  examines  the  text  for  personal  profit,  but 
will  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  one  who,  to  learn  its  historic  meaning, 
reads  the  text  in  the  lighted  foreground  of  a  mind  over  whose  back- 
ground lies  a  fitly*arranged  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
an  adequate  criticism.     For  such  a  man  was  Bretschneider  himself. 

The  eschatological  implications  and  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  extent  as  those  which  we 
have  just  considered.  A  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  this  brief  docu- 
ment will  show  that  it  may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  heads  and  be 
regarded  as  having  three  objects.  First,  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers 
••  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  "  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,"  "  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love 
of  God,  looking  for  eternal  life."  He  desires  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence 
in  efiforts  to  preserve  their  doctrinal  purity  and  their  personal  virtue. 
Secondly,  he  warns  them  of  the  fearful  danger  of  depravity,  pride,  and 
laaciviousness.  This  warning  he  enforces  by  several  exami>les  of  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God  on  the  rebellious  and  wicked  in  other  times. 
Among  these  instances  is  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  eternally 
destroyed  by  a  storm  of  fire  for  their  uncleanness ;  also  the  example  of 
the  fallen  angels,  '*  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  proper 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  and  darkness  unto  the 
jadgment  of  the  great  day."    The  writer  here  adopts  the  doctrine  of 

>  Bretachneider,  ReligtiiM  QUubenalefare,  Mct.  59. 
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fitUen  angels,  and  the  connected  views,  as  then  commonly  received  among 
the  Jews.  '  This  doctrine  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  was  drawn  from 
Persian  and  other  Oriental  sources,  as  is  abundantly  shown,  with  details, 
in  almost  every  history  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  almost  every  Biblical  com- 
mentary.' In  this  connection  Jude  cites  a  legend  from  an  apocryphal 
book,  called  the  **  Ascension  of  Moses,"  of  which  Origen  gives  an  ac- 
count.' The  substance  of  the  tradition  is,  that,  at  the  decease  of  Moses, 
Michael  and  Satan  contended  whether  the  body  should  be  given  over  to 
death  or  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  appositeness  of  this  allusion  is, 
that,wliile  in  this  strife  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  against  Satan,  yet  the 
wicked  men  whom  Jude  is  denouncing  do  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  the 
angels  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not.  **  Woe 
unto  such  ungodly  men :  gluttonous  spots,  dewless  clouds,  fruitless  trees 
plucked  up  and  twice  dead,  they  are  ordained  to  condemnation." 
Thirdly,  the  epistle. announces  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  last 
time,  to  establish  liis  tribunal.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch — an  apocryphal 
book,  recovered  during  the  present  century — is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convict  the  ungodly  of  their  ungodly  deeds. "^  Judet. 
then,  anticipated  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  "  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,"  to  judge  the  world ;  considered  the  under-world,  or  abode  of  the 
dead,  not  as  a  region  of  fire,  but  a  place  of  imprisoning  gloom,  wherein 
"  to  defiled  and  blaspheming  dreamers  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever ;''  thought  it  imminently  necessary  for  men  to  be  diligent  in 
striving  to  secure  their  salvation,  because  "all  sensual  mockers,  not 
having  the  spirit,  but  walking  after  their  own  ungod^  lusts,"  would  be 
lost.  He  probably  expected  that,  when  all  free  contingencies  were  past 
and  Christ  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  condemned  would  be  doomed 
eternally  into  the  black  abyss,  and  the  accepted  would  rise  into  the  im- 
mortal  glory  of  heaven.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these  significant 
words,  which  plainly  imply  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  setting 
forth : — **  Everlasting  honor  and  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord* 
be  unto  God,  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  yoa 
faultless  before  the  face  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."* 

The  first  chapter  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  not  occo- 
pied  with  theological  propositions,  but  with  historical,  ethical,  and  prao» 
tical  statements  and  exhortations.  These  are,  indeed,  of  sueh  a  charac- 
ter, and  so  expressed,  that  they  clearly  presuppose  certain  opinions  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  First,  he  evidently  believed  that  a  merciful 
and  holy  message  had  been  sent  from  God  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 


*  E^.  Stnart*B  Disaertation  on  the  Angelology  of  the  Scriptures,  published  in  rol.  L  of  tlM 
theca  Sacra. 

*  De  Prindpiis,  lib.  iiL  cap  2.  See,  also,  in  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  mcL  4  of 
the  chapter  on  Judo. 

*  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  bj  Dr.  R.  Laurence,  c^.  IL 

*  Qriesbach's  reading  of  the  2Sth  Terse  of  Jade. 
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whereby  are  given    onto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises." 
Tike  substance  of  these  promises  was  "a  call  to  escape  the  corruption  of 
tbe  world,  and  enter  into  glory  and  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature." 
Bjrpirtftking  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
entering  tbe  Divine  abode  and  condition,  ascending  into  the  safe  and 
eteraal  joy  of  the  celestial  prerogatives.    That  the  author  here  denotes 
iieaven  by  the  term  fffory,  as  the  other  New  Testament  writers  frequently 
da,  appears  distinctly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  the 
efaapter,  where,  refening  to  the  incident  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  de- 
ciares,  **  There  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glory^  saying,  '  This  is  my 
beloved  Son ;'    and  this  voice,   which   came  from   heaven,   we  heard." 
Secondly,  our  author  regarded  this  glorious  promise  as  contingent  on  the 
falfilment  of  certain  conditions.      It  was   to  be  realized  by  means  of 
**  faith,  oourage,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  kindness, 
and  love."      "He  that  hath  those  things  shall  never  fall,"  '*but  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."    The  writer  furnishes 
us  no  clew  to  his  idea  of  the  particular  part  performed  by  Christ  in 
oar  salvation.     He  says  not  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  or  death 
of  the  Savior ;  and  the  extremely  scanty  and  indefinite  allusions  made 
to  the  relation   in  which  Christ  was  supposed  to  stand  between  God 
and  men,  and  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  do 
not  enable  us  to  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions.     He  speaks  of  '*  false 
teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
tliat  bought  them."     But  whether  by  this  last  phrase  he  means  to  imply 
a  ransom  of  imprisoned  souls  from  the  under-world  by  Christ's  descent 
thither  and  victory  over  its  powers,  or  a  purchased  exemption  of  sinners 
from  their  merited  doom  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ's  death,  or 
a  practical  regenerative  redemption  of  disciples  from  their  sins  by  the 
moral  influences  of  his  mission,  his  teachings,  example,  and  character, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  clearly  to  decide ;  though,  forming  our 
judgment  by  the  aid  of  other  sources  of  information,  we  should  conclude 
in  favor  of  the  first  of  these  three  conceptions  as  most  probably  express- 
ing the  writer's  thought. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
I^istle  of  Jude:  in  many  verses  it  is  the  same,  word  for  word.  It 
threatens  *Mmclean,  self-willed,  unjust,  and  blaspheming  men,"  that 
they  shall  "be  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished."  It 
warns  such  persons  by  citing  the  example  of  the  rebellious  "  angels,  who 
were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  and  fastened  in  chains  of  darkness  until 
the  judgment."  It  speaks  of  "  cursed  children,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
mist  of  darkness  forever."  Herein,  plainly  enough,  is  betrayed  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews  of  that  time, — the  conception  of  a  dismal  under- 
world, containing  the  evil  angels  of  the  Persian  theology,  and  where 
the  wicked  were  to  be  remanded  after  judgment  and  eternally  im- 
prisoned. 
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The  Chird  and  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  8e< 
coming  of  Christ.  "  Be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  f 
ties,  knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  there  shall  be  scoffers, 
will  say,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for  since  the  &thers 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  from  the  beginning.' "  The  writer  n: 
this  skeptical  assertion  with  denial,  and  points  to  the  Deluge,  "whe 
the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished." 
argument  is,  the  world  was  thus  destroyed  once,  therefore  it  may  hi 
stroyed  again.  He  then  goes  on  to  assert  positively — ^relying  for  aut 
ity  on  old  traditions  and  current  dogmas — that  "  the  heavens  and 
earth  which  are  now  are  kept  by  the  word  of  God  in  store  to  be  destrc 
by  fire  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  s 
be  sealed."  "  The  delay  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  his  promise  is  not  i 
procrastination,  but  from  his  long-suffering  who  is  not  willing  that 
should  perish."  He  waits  *'  that  all  may  come  to  repentance."  Bui 
patience  will  end,  and  "the  day  of  God  come  as  a  thief  in  the  ni 
when  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  pass  away  with  a  crash,  and 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat."  There  are  two  ways  in  which  t 
declarations  may  be  explained, — though  in  either  case  the  events  i 
refer  to  are  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  physical  reappearance 
Christ.  First,  they  may  be  taken  in  a  highly-figurative  sense,  as  m 
ing  the  moral  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  righteous 
in  the  world.  Similar  expressions  were  often  used  thus  by  the  anc 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  describe  the  triumphs  of  Israel  and  the  deal 
tion  of  their  enemies,  the  Edomites  or  the  Assyrians,  by  the  interposi 
of  Jehovah's  arm,  in  such  phrases  as  these.  **  The  mountains  melt, 
valleys  cleave  asunder  lilce  wax  before  a  fire,  like  waters  poured  ov 
precipice."  "  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  all  their  1: 
shall  melt  away  and  fall  down ;  for  Jehovah  holdeth  a  great  slaught< 
the  land  of  Edom  :  her  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her 
into  brimstone,  and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  piteh." 
suppression  of  Satan's  power  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Messiah's  king< 
might,  according  to  the  prophetic  idiom,  be  expressed  in  awful  im 
of  fire  and  woe,  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  i 
heaven  and  earth.  But,  secondly,  this  phraseology,  as  used  by  the  wi 
of  the  epistle  before  us,  may  have  a  literal  significance, — may  have  I 
intended  to  predict  strictly  that  the  world  shall  be  burned  and  purge 
fire  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.  That  such  a  catastrophe  w« 
take  place  in  the  last  day,  or  occurred  periodically,  was  notoriously 
doctrine  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Stoics.*  For  our  own  part,  wo 
convinced  that  the  latter  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.  This  s€ 
to  be  shown  alike  by  the  connection  of  his  argument,  by  the  prosaic 
rality  of  detail  with  which  he  speaks,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortation 


*  Cicero  da  Nat.  Deomm,  lib.  il.  cap.  M.    Also  Orid,  Minutiios  Fdix,  Seneca,  and  other  antho 
a»  quoted  by  RoaenmUUer  on  2  P^ter  ili.  7. 
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immediately  bases  on  the  declaration  he  has  made.  He  reasons  that, 
since  the  world  was  destroyed  once  by  water,  it  may  be  again  by  fire. 
The  deiage  he  certainly  regarded  as  literal :  was  not,  then,  in  his  concep- 
^  the  fire,  too,  literal  ?  He  says,  with  calm,  prosaic  precision,  '*  The 
eirth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holiness,  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and 
itriring  that  ye  may  be  found  by  him  in  x>cace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
lew  I"  W^  do  not  suppose  this  writer  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
physical  creation,  but  only  that  the  fire  would  destroy  all  unransomed 
oeatores  from  its  surface,  and  thoroughly  piu'ify  its  frame,  and  make  it 
dean  and  fit  for  a  new  race  of  sinless  and  immortal  men. 

**  T«n  ghall  not  break  flnom  their  tall  source. 

Nor  Anguish  stray  tram  her  Tartarean  den. 
The  golden  years  maintain  a  course 
Not  undiversifled,  though  smooth  and  even,  ^ 

We  not  be  mock'd  with  glimpse  and  shadow  then. 

Bright  seraphs  mix  fiuniliarly  with  men. 
And  earth  and  sky  compose  a  uniyersal  heaven.'* 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  tlireshold  of  the  last  book  in  the  Now  Tea- 

**<iient, — ^that  book  which,  in  the  words  of  Llicke,  '*  lies  like  a  Sphinx  at 

'^'^  lofty  outgate  of  the  Bible."   There  are  three  modes  of  interpreting  the 

"^  {>ocalypse,  each  of  which  has  had  numerous  and  distinguished  advocates. 

-**^  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of  inspired  prophecies, — a  scenic 

**  ^folding,  with. infallible  foresight,  of  the  chief  events  of  Christian  history 

''^■'^m  the  first  century  till  now,  and  onwards.  This  view  the  combined  eflfect 

the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  all  the  just  considerations  appropriate  to 

B  subject  compels  us  to  reject.     There  is  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  the 

*  plication  of  it  is  crowded  with  egregious  follies  and  absurdities.     We 

^  simply  state  the  result  of  our  best  investigation  and  judgment,  for 

^<re  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.     Secondly,  the  book  may  be 

Een   as   a  symbolic  exhibition  of  the  transitional   crises,  exposures, 

"^TJggles,  and  triumphs  of  the  individual  soul,  a  description  of  personal 

_^perience,  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world, 

*6  contents  of  it  can  be  made  to  answer  to  such  a  characterization  only 

•^  the  determined  exercise  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  or  by  the  theory 

_    *    a  double  sense,  as  the  Swedenborgians  expound  it.     This  method  of 

^^^t^)reting  the  Revelation  is  adopted,  not  by  scholarly  thinkers,  who, 

^^   tbe  light  of  learning  and  common  sense,  seek  to  discern  what  the 

^*t<;r  meant  to  express,  but  by  those  persons  who  go  to  the  obscure 

^^^*^Hment,  with  traditional  superstition  and  lawless  imaginations,  to  see 

^^t  lessons  they  can  find  there  for  their  experimental  guidance  and 

^ification.     We  suppose  that  every  intelligent  and  informed   student 

has  examined  the  subject  with  candid  independence  holds  it  as 

^^^      ^xegetical  axiom  that  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  a  pure  prophecy, 

^^-^ng  full  illumination  from  Patmos  along  the  track  of  the  coming 

'^^turies,  nor  an   exhaustive  vision  of  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
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Christian  disciple.    We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  and,  as  we  think, 
the  correct  mode  of  considering  this  remarkable  work.      It  is  an  out' 
burst  from  the  commingled  and  seething  mass  of  opinions,  persecutions, 
hopes,   general  experience,  and  expectation  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written.     This  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  student  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  contem- 
plating the  fervid  faith,  suffering,  lowering  elements,  and  thick-coming 
events  of  the  apostolic  age.     It  also  strikingly  corresponds  with  nume- 
rous express  statements  and  with  the  whole  obvious  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
work ;  for  its  descriptions  and  appeals  have  the  vivid  colors,  the  thrill- 
ing tones,  the  significantly-detailed  allusions  to  experiences  and  opi- 
nions and  anticipations  notoriously  existing  at  the  time,  which  belong  to. 
present  or  immediately-impending  scenes.    This  way  of  considering  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  enables  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  Jewish- 
Christian  doctrines,  legends,  and  hopes,  to  explain  clearly  a  large  num- 
ber of  passages  in  it  whose  obscurity  has  puzzled  many  a  commentator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  various  illustrations  of  this,  if  our  limits  did 
not  confine  us  strictly  to  the  one  class  of  texts  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.     Furthermore,  nearly  all  the  most  gifted  critics,  such  as 
Ewald,  Bleek,  LUcke,  De  Wette, — those  whose  words  on  such  matters  as 
these  are  weightiest, — now  agree  in  concluding  that  the  Revelation  of 
John  was  a  product  springing  out  of  the  intense  Jewish-Christian  belief 
and  experience  of  the  age,  and  referring,  in  its  dramatic  scenery  and 
predictions,  to  occurrences  supposed  to  be  then  transpiring  or  very  close 
at  hand.     Finally,  this  view  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  that  production  with  the  several  other  works. 
similar  to  it  in  chara^ster  and  nearly  contemporaneous  in  origin.     These 
apocryphal  productions  were  written  or  compiled — according  to   the 
pretty  general  agreement  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  criticized  them 
— somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before,  and  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after,  Christ.     We  merely  propose  here,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
them,  as  an  introduction  to  an  exposition  of  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  it  is  written  that  "  the 
under-world  shall  be  spoiled  through  the  death  of  the  Most  Exalted."^ 
Again,  we  read,  **The  Lord  shall  make  battle  against  the  devil,  and 
conquer  him,  and  rescue  from  him  the  captive  souls  of  the  righteous. 
The  just  shall  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord  shall  reign  himself, 
and  every  one  that  believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heavens.''* 
Farther  on  the  writer  says  of  the  Lord,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
crucifixion,  **  He  shall  rise  up  from  the  under-world  and  ascend  into 
heaven."*    These  extracts  seem  to  imply  the  common  doctrine  of  that 


Y  S«e  thb  book  in  Fabridi  Codex  Pwudepigraphoa  VetoriB  TwtamentI,  T«tt.  Ler.  sect  Iv. 
•  Ibid  Test.  Duo.  sect.  T.  *  Ibid.  Test  Bet^.  MCt.  is. 
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Ume,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world,  freed  the  captive 
•aints,  and  rose  into  heaven,  and  would  soon  return  to  establish  his  throne 
in  Jerusalem,  to  reign  there  for  a  time  with  his  accepted  followers. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  contains  scattered  declarations  and  hints 

of  the  same  nature.^®    It  describes  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  on  Mount 

Zion,  distributing  crowns  to  those  confessors  of  his  name  who  had  died 

ia  their  fidelity."    The  world  is  said  to  be  full  of  sorrows  and  oppres- 

vodb;  and  as  the  souls  of  the  just  ask  when  the  harvest  shall  oome,^'  for 

the  good  to  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  to  be  punished,  they  are  told 

AbX  the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  distant,  though  terrible  trials  and 

A^orges  must  yet  precede  it.     *'  My  Son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed."     **  My 

Son  the  Christ  shall  die ;  and  then  a  new  age  shall  come,  the  earth  shall 

^^e  up  the  dead,  sinners  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss,  and 

-f^^kfadise  shall  appear  in  all  its  glory.""    The  "  Son  of  God  will  come  and 

ooxsume  his  enemies  with  fire;  but  the  elect  will  be  protected  and  made 

The  AscKNsiox  of  Isaiah  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
«  rapture  of  the  soul  of  that  prophet  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
▼hat  he  there  saw  and  learned.     It  describes  the  descent  of  Christ, 
e  heloved  Son  of  God,  through  all  the  heavens,  to  the  earth ;  his  death ; 
resurrection  after  three  days ;  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  angels, 
10  dwell  in  the  welkin  or  higher  region  of  the  air ;  and  his  return  to 
^e  right  hand  of  God.^    It  predicts  great  apostasy  and  sin  among  the 
:iples  of  the  apostles,  and  much  dissension  respecting  the  nearness 
the  second  advent  of  Christ.**    It  emphatically  declares  that  "Christ 
b^ViaU  come  with  his  angels,  and  shall  drag  Satan  and  his  powers  into 
^i«henna.  Then  all  the  saints  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly 
^^^thing,  and  dwell  in  this  world;  while  the  saints  wlio  had  not  died 
Bball  be  similarly  clothed,  and  after  a  time  leave  their  bodies  here,  that 
tJiey  may  assume  their  station  in  heaven.     The  general  resurrection  and 
jwigment  will  follow,  when  the  ungodly  will  be  devoured  by  fire.""  Tho 
Author— >as  Gesenius,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  critics,  says — ^was  un- 
questionably a  Jewish  Christian,  and  his  principal  design  was  to  set  forth 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  saints 
that  would  follow  with  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  contains  a  statement  that  in 
ihe  golden  age  the  souls  of  all  men  passed  peacefully  into  the  under- 
world, to  tarry  there  until  the  judgment;  a  prediction  of  a  future 
Messiah ;  and  an  account  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  Tho 
•econd  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  will  precede 
the  kst  time,  threats  against  the  persecuting  tyrants,  and  promises  to 
the  (aithful, — especially  to  the  martyrs, — and  closes  with  an  account  of 

^  St9  the  abstract  of  it  given  in  aoction  ri.  of  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
"Ckp.iL  MCkp.iv.  M  Cap.  T.,  Til.  M  Cap.  xill.,  xri. 

■  Ascenaio  laaiie  Vati«,  a  Bicardo  lAurence,  cap.  ix.,  x.,  xl.  >*  Ibid.  cap.  iL,  iiL 

n  Ibid.  atp.  W.  13-18. 
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the  general  judgment,  when  Elijah  shall  come  from  heaven,  consuming 
flames  break  out,  all  souls  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God  at  whose 
right  hand  Christ  will  sit,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  raised,  the  righteous 
be  purified,  and  the  wicked  be  plunged  into  final  ruin. 

The  fundamental  thought  and  aim  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch 
are  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  the  encouragement 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  warning  of  their  oppressors  by  declarations  of 
approaching  deliverance  to  those  and  vengeance  to  these.  This  is  trans- 
parent at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  book."  "  Ye  righteot^^, 
wait  with  patient  hope :  your  cries  have  cried  for  judgment,  and  it  shall 
come,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  to  you."  "  Woo  to  you, 
powerful  oppressors,  false  witnesses!  for  you  shall  suddenly  perish." 
"  The  voices  of  slain  saints  accusing  their  murderers,  the  oppressors  of 
their  brethren,  reach  to  heaven  with  interceding  cries  for  swift  justice."" 
When  that  justice  comes,  **  the  horse  shall  wade  up  to  his  breast,  and 
the  chariot  shall  sink  to  its  axle,  in  the  blood  of  sinners."*  The  author 
teaches  that  the  souls  of  men  at  death  go  into  the  under-world,  "  a  place 
deep  and  dark,  where  all  souls  shall  be  collected ;"  **  where  they  shall 
remain  in  darkness  till  the  day  of  judgment," — the  spirits  of  the 
righteous  being  in  peace  and  joy,  separated  from  the  tormented  spirits 
of  the  wicked,  who  have  spurned  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  his  dis- 
ciples.*^ A  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  "  Behold,  he  cometh,  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment."  Then  the  righteous  shall 
rise  from  the  under-world,  be  approved,  become  as  angels,  and  ascend  to 
heaven.  But  the  wicked  shall  not  rise :  they  remain  imprisoned  below 
forever."  The  angels  descend  to  earth  to  dwell  with  men,  and  the  saints 
ascend  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  angels.**  "  From  beginning  to  end,  like 
the  Apocalypse,  the  book  is  filled,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  (and  the  most 
careless  reader  must  remark  it,)  "with  threats  for  the  wicked  persecutors 
and  consolations  for  the  suffering  pious."  A  great  number  of  remarkable 
correspondences  between  passages  in  this  book  and  passages  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse solicit  a  notice  which  our  present  single  object  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  them  here.  An  under-world  divided  into  two  parts,  a  happy  for  the 
good,  a  wretched  for  the  bad ;  temporary  woes  prevailing  on  the  earth ; 
the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  for  a  vindication  of  his  power  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  the  final  translation  of  the  accepted 
into  heaven,  and  the  hopeless  dooming  of  the  rejected  into  the  abyss, — 
these  are  the  features  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  are  now  to  re- 
member. 

There  is  one  Other  extant  apocryphal  book  whose  contents  are  strictly 
appropriate  to  t'*e  subject  we  have  in  hand, — namely,  the  Apocalypse 


18  Book  of  Enoch,  t  unslatcd  into  Eoglith  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence.    See  particularly  tlie  following 
I  laces:  i.  1-5;  Hi.  7;  11*.  12;  Ixi.  15;  Ixii.  14,15;  xchr.;  xct.;  cJt. 
» Ibid.  cap.  ix.  0-11 ;  xxii.  5-S ;  xWii.  1-4.  » Ibid.  cap.  xcviU.  3. 

n  Ibid.  cap.  x.  6-0,  ir  IG;  xxii.  2-5, 11-13;  cii.  6;  ciii.  6. 
»  Ibid.  cap.  xxU.  14, 15 ;  xlv.  2 ;  xlvt  4 ;  1. 1-4.  cap.  xxxyIUw-zL 
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OF  John.**  It  claims  to  be  tho  work  of  the  Apostle  John  himself.  It 
represents  John  as  going  to  Mount  Tnbor  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
and  there  praying  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him  when  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  will  occur,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  it.  In  answer 
to  his  request,  a  long  and  minute  disclosure  is  made.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that,  after  famines  and  woes,  Antichrist  will  appear  and  reign 
three  years.  Then  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  come  to  expose  him ;  but  they 
will  die,  and  all  men  with  thorn.  The  earth  will  be  purified  with  fire, 
the  dead  will  rise,  Christ  will  descend  in  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels, 
and  the  judgment  will  follow.  The  spirits  of  Antichrist  will  be  hurled 
into  a  gulf  of  outer  darkness,  so  deep  that  a  heavy  stone  would  not 
plunge  to  the  bottom  in  three  years.  Unbelievers,  sinners,  hypocrites, 
will  be  cast  into  the  under-world ;  while  true  Christians  are  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  all  radiant  with  glory.  The  ^ood  and  accepted  will 
then  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise,  with  angels,  and  be  free  from  all 
evils. 

In  addition  to  these  still  extant  Apocalypses,  we  have  references  in 
the  works  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  many  others  long  since  perished ; 
especially  the  Apocalypses  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  £l\jali,  Hystaspes, 
Paul,  Peter,  Thomas,  Cerinthus,  and  Stephen.  So  far  as  we  have  any 
clew,  by  preserved  quotations  or  otherwise,  to  the  contents  of  these  lost 
productions,  they  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  topics  of 
the  avenging  and  redeeming  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  final  judgment 
of  mankind,  the  supernal  and  subterranean  localities,  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  inauguration  of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  condemnation 
of  the  reprobate  to  the  abyss  beneatli,  the  translation  of  the  elect  to  the 
angelic  realm  on  high.  These  works,  all  taken  together,  were  plainly  the 
offspring  of  the  mingled  mass  of  glowing  faitlis,  sufferings,  fears,  and 
hopes,  of  the  age  they  belonged  to.  An  acquaintance  witli  them  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  and  explain  many  things  in  our  somewhat  kindred 
New  Testament  Apocalypse,  by  placing  us  partially  in  the  circumstances 
and  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  and  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  Persian-Jewish  and  Jewish-Christian  notions  and  characteristics 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  marked  and  prevailing,  as  every  prepared 
reader  must  perceive.  The  threefold  division  of  the  universe  into  the 
upper  world  of  the  angels,  the  middle  world  of  men,  and  the  under- 
world of  the  dead  ;  the  keys  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  abode  of  Satan, 
the  accuser,  in  heaven ;  his  revolt ;  the  war  in  the  sky  between  his 
seduced  host  and  the  angelic  army  under  Michael,  and  the  thrusting 
down  of  the  former;  the  banquet  of  birds  on  the  flesh  of  kings,  mighty 
men,  and  horses ;  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog  -  unt  irrying  of  souls 
under  the  altar  of  God  ;  the  temple  in  heaven  contaK.fi  the  ark  of  tlio 
covenant,  and  the  scene  of  a  various  ritual  service ;  th».  twelve  gates  of 
the  celestial  city  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 


M  Set  tb«  Abftniei  of  It  gtren  in  Lacke'a  Sinleit  In  die  OffentMir.  Job.,  icmp.  2,  sect.  17. 
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of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  walls  having  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  the  bodily  resurrection  and  general 
judgment,  and  the  details  of  its  sequel , — all  these  doctrines  and  speci- 
mens of  imagery,  with  a  hiuidred  others,  carry  us  at  once  into  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ebionitish  documents  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, who  mixed  their  interpretations  of  the  mission  and  teaching  of 
Clirist  with  the  poetic  visions  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cabalistic  dogmatics 
of  the  Pharisees.* 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  intelligent  person  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse 
and  still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  prophecies  of  remote  events, 
events  to  transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  Im- 
uiediateness,  imminency,  hazardous  urgency,  swiftness,  alarms,  are 
written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfully  thrilling,  fills  it,  as  if 
the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in  view  of  the  universal  crash  that  was 
coming  with  electric  velocity.  Four  words  compose  the  key  to  the 
Apocalypse: — Rescue,  Reward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.  The  followers  of 
Christ  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Let  them  be  of  good  cheer:  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered.  Their 
tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  '*  blood  flowing  up  to  the  horse-bridles," 
and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.  "  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  of 
the  saints,''  trusting  that,  if  *'  true  unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown 
of  life,''  and  **  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death,"  but  shall  soon  re- 
joice over  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and 
the  condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  *' making  them- 
selves drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  Beast,  de- 
8cribed  in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  unquestionably  Nero ;  and  this  fact 
shows  the  expected  immediateness  of  the  events  pictured  in  connection 
with  the  rise  and  destruction  of  that  monstrous  despot.*  The  truth  of 
this  representation  is  scaled  by  the  very  first  verses  of  the  book,  indica- 
ting the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  period  to  which  they  refer : — 
**  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto 
his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass :  Blessed  are  they 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  keep  them ;  for  the  time  is  at 
hand." 

This  rescue  and  reward  of  the  faithful,  this  overthrow  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  were  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  unique  and  sublime 
I)ersonage,  who  was  expected  very  soon  to  appear,  with  an  army  of  angels 
from  heaven,  for  this  purpose.  The  conception  of  the  nature,  rank,  and 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  in  some  respects  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  words  he  em- 
ploys ;  yet  the  relationship  of  those  words  to  other  and  fuller  sources  of 


»  See,  6.  g.,  ComxU,  Kritische  Geschichte  des  Chillanniu,  band  U.  th.  3-7;  Qfrttrer,  Geschiohto 
Urchristenthams,  abth.  ii.  kap.  8-10;  Schtfttgen  in  Apoc  xii.  6-9;  ibid,  in  2  Cor.  t.  2. 

w  See  the  excunnis  by  Stuart  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Apoc  ziiL  18,  which  eonclaatTaly 
that  the  Beaat  could  be  no  other  than  Nero. 
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information  in  the  contemporaneous  notions  of  his  countrymen  is  such 
S8  to  give  08  great  help  in  arriving  at  his  ideas.     He  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  God.    He  makes  Christ  say,  "  To  him 
that  oFercometh  I  will'  give  power  over  the  nations,  even  as  I  received 
of  my  Father."     He  characterizes  him  as  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God,"  and  describes  him  as  "  moimted  on  a  white  horse,  leading  the 
heavenly  armies  to  war,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Logos  of  God."    These 
tenns  evidently  correspond  to  the  phrases  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Goepel  of  John,  and  in  tlie  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  are 
mifolded  some  portions  of  that  great  doctrine,  so  prevalent  among  the 
early  Fathers,  which  was  borrowed  and  adapted  by  them  from  the  Per- 
sian Honover,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom,  and  the  Platonic  Logos."     "hi  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  all  things 
were  made  by  him;  .  .  .  and  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
•mong  us.'**    "  God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made 
ill  things  by  thy  Logos."*    "  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from 
heaven  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the  midst  of  a  land 
of  destruction.''*     Plainly  enough,  the  Apocalyptic  view  of  Christ  is 
based  on  that  profound  Logos-doctrine  so  copiously  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judeeus  and  so  distinctly  endorsed  in  numerous  pass- 
ages of  the  New  Testament.     First,  there  is  the  absolute  God.     Next, 
there  is  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  Son  and  representative  image  of 
God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation,  the  head  of  all  created 
beings.    This  Logos,  born  into  our  world  as  a  man,  is  Christ.     Around 
him  are  clustered  all  the  features  and  actions  that  compose  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  things.     The  vast  work  of  redemption  and  judgment  laid 
upon  him  has  in  part  been  already  executed,  and  in  part  remains  yet 
to  be  done. 

We  are  first  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  significance  of  what  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  supposes  has  already  been  effected  by  Christ  in  his 
official  relations  between  God  and  men,  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
wibject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.     A  few  brief  and  vague  but  com- 
prehensive expressions  include  all  that  he  has  written  which  furnishes 
™  a  guide  to  his  thoughts  on  this  particular.    He  describes  Jesus,  when 
advanced  to  his  native  superemincnt  dignity  in  heaven,  as  the  "  Logos, 
ch)thed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  also  as  "  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,"  to  whom  the  celestial  throng  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  "  Thou  hast 
adeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood."    Christ,  he  says,  "  loved  us,  and 
'ftthed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."     He  represents  the  risen 
S«Tior  as  declaring,  "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I 
*n»  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-worid  and  of 
<i«th."    "  Jesus  Christ,"  again  he  writes,  "  is  the  faithful  witness,  the 
fint-begotten  from  the  dead."    What,  now,  is  the  real  meaning  of  these* 


*  LOcke,  BnMtiing  In  daa  Sraog.  Job.  »  Krug.  Job.  L  1, 8, 14. 

*  Wkdom  of  BolomoD,  Ix.  1, 2.  » Ibid.  ztIU.  16. 
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pregnant  phrases  ?  What  is  the  complete  doctrine  to  which  fragmentary 
references  are  here  made  ?  We  are  confident  that  it  is  this.  Mankind,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  were  alienated  from  God,  and  banished,  after  death, 
to  Hades,  tlie  subterranean  empire  of  shadows.  Christ,  leaving  his 
exalted  state  in  heaven,  was  born  into  the  world  as  a  messenger,  or 
"  faithful  witness,"  of  surprising  grace  to  them  from  God,  and  died  that 
he  might  fulfil  his  mission  as  the  agent  of  their  redemption,  by  descend- 
ing into  the  great  prison-realm  of  the  dead,  and,  exerting  his  irresistible 
power,  return  thence  to  light  and  life,  and  ascend  into  heaven  as  the 
forerunner  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  and*  ascension  of  others. 
Moses  Stuart,  commenting  on  the  clause  "  first-begotten  from  the  dead," 
says,  "  Chrisi  was  in  fact  the  first  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  resur- 
rection to  eternal  glory  and  he  was  constituted  the  leader  of  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  thus  raised  from  the  dead.""  All  who  had  died, 
with  the.  sole  exception  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  the  under-world.  He, 
since  his  triumphant  subdual  of  its  power  and  return  to  heaven,  po»- 
sessed  authority  over  it,  and  would  ere  long  summon  its  hosts  to  resur- 
rection, as  he- declarer: — "I  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world."  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
conqueror,  who,  returning  from  a  captured  and  subdued  city,  bears  the 
key  of  it  with  him,  a  trophy  of  his  triumph  and  a  pledge  of  its  submis- 
sion. The  text  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood"  is 
not  received  in  an  absolutely  literal  sense  by  any  theological  sect  what% 
ever.  The  severest  Calvinist  does  not  suppose  that  the  physical  blood 
shed  on  the  cross  (s  meant ;  but  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  this  interpretation  is 
as  forced  and  constructive  an  exposition  as  the  one  we  have  given,  and  is 
not  warranted  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  do, 
on  the  contrary,  support  and  necessitate  the  other.  The  direct  statement 
is,  that  men  were  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  All  agree 
that  in  the  word  "blood"  is  wrapped  up  a  figurative  meaning.  The 
Calvinistic  dogma  makes  it  denote  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  retribu- 
tive justice  by  a  substitutional  anguish.  We  maintain  that  a  true  his- 
torical exegesis,  with  far  less  violence  to  the  use  of  language,  and  consist- 
ently with  known  contemporaneous  ideas,  makes  it  denote  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  events  which  were  supposed  to  have  followed  his 
death,  namely,  his  appearance  among  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  to  heaven, 
preparatory  to  their  ascent,  wlien  they  should  no  longer  be  exiled  in 
Hades,  but  should  dwell  with  God.  Out  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
authorities  we  will  cite  a  few. 

Augustine  describes  "  the  ancient  saints"  as  being  "in  the  under-world, 
in  places  most  remote  from  the  tortures  of  the  impious,  waiting  for 
Christ's  blood  and  descent  to  deliver  them."**    Epiphariius  says,  "Clirist 


^  Stuart,  Gomm.  in  Apoc.  i.  (. 
*  De  ClTitate  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cap.  15. 
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the  first  that  rose  from  the  under-world  to  heaven  from  the  time  of 
the  creation.'"*     Lactantius  affirms,  "Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world and  ascent  into  heaven  were  necessary  to  give  man  the  hope  of  a 
heavenly  immortality."**    Hilary  of  Poicliers  says,  "Christ  went  down 
into  Hades  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  fulfil  the  law  imposed  on  mankind 
that  every  soul  on  leaving  the  hody  shall  descend  into  the  under-world, 
and,  secondly,  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to  the  dead."*^  Chrysostom 
writes,  "  When  the  Son  of  God  cometh,  the  earth  shall  burst  open,  and 
all  the  men  that  ever  were  bom,  from  Adam's  birth  up  to  that  day,  shall 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth."**     Ireneeus  testifies,  "  I  have  heard  from  a 
certain  presbyter,  who  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  apostles  and 
received  their  instructions,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world, 
and  preached  the  gospel  and  his  own  advent  to  the  souls  there,  and  re- 
mitted the  sins  of  those  who  believed  on  him."*^   Eusebius  records  that, 
"after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas  sent  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy, 
to  Abganis,  King  of  Edessa.     This  disciple  told  the  king  how  that  Jesus, 
having  been  crucified,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  burst  the 
bars  which  had  never  before  been  broken,  and  rose  again,  and  also 
raised  with  himself  the  dead  that  had  slept  for  ages ;   and  how  he  de- 
Mended  alone,  but  ascended  with  a  great  multitude  to  his  Father ;  and 
how  he  was  about  to  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead."** 
Finally,  we  cite  the  following  undeniable  statement  from  Daille's  famous 
work  on  the  "Right  Use  of  the  Fathers:" — "That   heaven   shall  not 
be  opened  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
-4hat  during  this  time  the  souls  of  all  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  shut  up  in  the  under-world, — was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Ircnceus, 
TertuUian,  Augustine,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Aretas,  Prudentius,  Theophylact,  Bernard, 
and  many  others,  as  is  confessed  by  all.    This  doctrine  is  literally  held 
by  the  whole  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day.     Nor  did  any  of  the 
Latins  expressly  deny  any  part  of  it  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1439."*» 

In  riew  of  these  quotations,  and  of  volumes  of  similar  ones  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  submit'  to  the  candid  reader  that  the  meaning 
most  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he 
wrote  the  words  "redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ"  was  this, — the 
wicoe  certified  to  men  by  the  commissioned  power  and  devoted  self- 
>*CTifice  of  Christ  in  dying,  going  down  to  the  mighty  congregation  of 
the  dead,  proclaiming  good  tidings,  breaking  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
death  and  Hades,  and  ascending  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  way  to  God. 
If  before  his  death  all  men  were  supposed  to  go  down  to  helpless  con- 


*InRetii]T«ctiODemChrictl.  m  Dirin.  Iiutlt.  lib.  Ir.  cap.  19,  20. 

"  Hilary  in  Di.  cxrUi.  et  cxlz.  *  Homil.  in  Rom.  viii.  25. 

*AdT.B«M.lib.iT.wct46.  »  Ecc.  Hiat.  lib.  L  cai».  13. 

*  Ub.  tt.  cap.  4,  pp.  272;  273  of  the  Englisli  tranalatkm. 
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finement  in  the  under-world  on  account  of  sin,  but  after  his  resarrection 
the  promise  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  was  made  to  them  throu^  his 
gospel  and  exemplification,  then  well  might  the  grateful  believers,  fixing 
their  hearts  on  his  willing  martyrdom  in  their  behalf,  exclaim,  "He 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  It  is  certainly  fiir  more  natural,  far 
more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  scriptural  phrase  "the  blood  of 
Christ"  means  "the  death  of  Christ,"  with  its  historical  consequences, 
than  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  a  complicated  and  mysterious  scbeme  of 
sacerdotal  or  ethical  expiation,--«8pecially  when  that  scheme  is  unrelated 
to  contemporaneous  opinion,  irreconcilable  with  morality,  and  confess- 
edly nowhere  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  but  a  matter  of  late  and  labor- 
ious construction  and  inference.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  strictly 
moral  and  subjective  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse, — ^his  influences  to  cleanse  the  springs  of  cha- 
racter, purify  and  inspire  the  heart,  rectify  and  elevate  the  motives,  re- 
generate and  sanctify  the  soul  and  the  life, — ^because  all  this  is  plain  and 
unquestioned.  But  he  also  believed  in  something  additional  to  this,— 4Ui 
objective  function:  and  what  that  was  we  think  is  correctly  explained 
above. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  more  immediately  into  the  closing  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Christ  has  appeared,  declared  the  tidings 
of  grace,  died,  visited  the  dead,  risen  victoriously,  and  gone  back  to 
heaven,  where  he  now  tarries.  But  there  remain  many  things  for  him, 
ns  the  eschatological  King,  yet  to  do.  What  are  they  ?  and  what  details 
are  connected  with  them  ?  Fii*st  of  all,  he  is  soon  to  return  from  heaven, 
visiting  the  earth  a  second  time.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  begins 
by  declaring  that  it  is  "a  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass,"  and  "  blessed  is  he  that  readeth ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  The 
last  chapter  is  full  of  such  repetitions  as  these:  "  things  which  must  shortly 
be  done;"  *' Behold,  I  come  quickly;"  "The  time  is  at  hand;"  "He  that 
is  uixjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still;" 
**  Surely  I  come  quickly;"  "Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jeans."  Herder  says,  in 
his  acute  and  eloquent  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  "There  is  but  one  voice 
in  it,  through  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  signs,  and  plagues, — namely. 
The  Lord  is  cositng  1"  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  impatiently  waiting, 
under  the  altar,  the  completion  of  the  great  drama,  cry,  "  How  long,  0 
Lord,  dost  thou  delay  to  avenge  our  blood  ?"  and  they  are  told  that  "they 
shall  rest  only  for  a  little  season."  Tertullian  writes,  without  a  trace  of 
doubt,  "Is  not  Christ  quickly  to  come  from  heaven  with  a  quaking  of  the 
whole  universe,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  amidst  the  wailings  of  all 
men  save  the  Christians  ?"  The  Apocalyi)tic  seer  makes  Clirist  say,  "  Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth."  Accord- 
ingly, "  a  sentinel  gazed  wherever  a  Christian  prayed,  and,  though  all 
the  watchmen  died  without  the  sight,"  the  expectation  lingered  for  cen- 
turies.   The  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  time — to  borrow  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living  scholars — "  carried  forward  to  the 
accoont  of  Christ  in  years  to  come  the  visions  which  his  stay,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was  too  short  to  realize,  and  assigned  to  him  a  quick  return  to  finish 
what  was  yet  unfulfilled.  The  suffering,  the  scorn,  the  rejection  of  men, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  were  over  and  gone ;  the  diadem,  the  clarion,  the 
flash  of  glory,  the  troop  of  angels,  were  ready  to  burst  upon  the  world, 
and  might  be  looked  for  at  midnight  or  at  noon."^ 

Secondly,  wh^n  Christ  returned,  he  was  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
reward  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  tread  the  heathen  tyrants  in  the 
wine-press  of  his  wrath,  and  crown  the  persecuted  saints  with  a  partici- 
pttion  in  his  glory.  When  "the  time  of  his  wrath  is  come,  he  shall  give 
reward  to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name, 
and  shall  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth."  "  The  kings,  captains, 
mighty  men,  rich  men,  bondmen,  and  freemen,  shall  cry  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.'' 
"To  him  that  overcometh,  and  doeth  my  works,  I  will  give  power  over 
the  Gentiles;"  **I  will  give  him  the  morning  star;"  "I  will  grant  him  to 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne."  Independently,  moreover,  of  these  distinct 
texts,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  thought  that,  at  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  all  his  enemies  shall  be  fearfully  punished, 
his  servants  eminently  compensated  and  glorified .^^ 

Thirdly,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  expected — in  accordance  with 
that  Jewish  anticipation  of  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom  which  was 
adopted  with  some  modifications  by  the  earliest  Christians — that  Jesus, 
on  his  return,  having  subdued  his  foes,  would  reign  for  a  season,  in  great 
l^ory,  on  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  saints.  "  A  door  was  opened  in 
heaven,"  and  the  seer  looked  in,  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  redeemed 
around  the  throne,  and  heard  them  **  singing  a  new  song  unto  the  Lamb 
that  was  slnin,"  in  the  course  of  which,  particularizing  the  favors  ob- 
tabed  for  them  by  him,  they  say,  "We  shall  reign  u()on  the  earth." 
Again,  the  writer  says  that  "the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  of  his 
image  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
lioly  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."  Now,  the  lake  of  sul- 
phurous fire  into  which  the  reprobate  were  to  be  thrust  was  located,  not 
in  the  sky,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment, therefore,  implies  that  Christ  and  his  angels  would  be  tarrying  on 
the  earth  when  the  final  woe  of  the  condemned  was  inflicted.  But  we 
need  not  rely  on  indirect  arguments.  The  writer  explicitly  declares 
that,  in  his  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
*'  those  who  were  slain  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with 

*)brttiMm,  Sennoa,  ^'Tbe  Qod  of  ReyeUtion  his  own  Interpreter." 

*  It  MMg  to  have  been  a  Jewiah  expectation  that  when  the  Meulah  should  appear  he  won)d 
^^"^  bb  encmlea  into  lladoa.  In  a  passage  of  the  Talmnd  Satan  is  represented  as  seeing  the 
''■■M  voder  the  Throne  of  Glory :  he  falls  on  his  face  at  the  sight,  exclairalni;,  *■  This  is  the 
^■hb,  who  win  precipitate  me  and  all  the  Gentiles  into  the  nnder-world."— Bertholdt,  Christo* 
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Christ  a  thousand  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Then 
Satan  was  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  gathered  the  hosts  of  Gog  and 
Magog  to  battle,  and  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth  and  com- 
passed the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  fire  came  down  out  of  heaven 
an4  devoured  them.''  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  passage 
a  plain  statement  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  with  his 
risen  martyrs. 

Fourthly,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  thought  all  the  dead  would  be  raised  and  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general  judgment  held.  As  Lactantius  says,  "All  souls 
are  detained  in  custody  in  the  under- world  until  the  lost  day ;  then  the 
just  shall  rise  and  reign ;  afterwards  there  will  be  another  resurrection 
of  the  wicked."*'  "  The  time  of  the  dead  is  come,  that  they  should  be 
judged."  "And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God;  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  under-world 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged,  every 
man  according  to  his  works."  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  liath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  This  text,  with  its  dark  and  tacit  reference  by  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  lot  in  the  millennial  kingdom,  brings  us  to  the  next 
step  in  our  exposition. 

For,  fifthly,  after  tlie  general  resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  dose 
of  the  thousand  years,  the  sentence  of  a  hopeless  doom  to  hell  is  to  be 
executed  on  the  condemned.  "  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "The  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second  death,"  The  "se- 
cond death"  is  a  term  used  by  Onkelos  in  his  Targum,**  and  sometimes 
in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  Rabbins  generally.  It  denotes,  as  employed 
by  them,  the  return  of  the  wicked  into  hell  after  their  summons  thence 
for  judgment.**  In  the  Apocalypse,  its  relative  meaning  is  this.  The 
martyrs,  who  were  slain  for  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel,  died  unce,  and 
descended  into  the  under-world,  the  common  realm  of  death.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ  they  wore  to  rise  and  join  him,  and  to  die  no  more. 
This  was  the  first  resurrection.  At  the  close  of  the  millennium,  all  the 
rest  of  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  be  judged,  and  the  r^ected  portion  of 
them  were  to  be  thrust  back  again  below.  This  was  a  second  death  for 
them, — a  fate  from  which  the  righteous  were  exempt.     There  was  a  differ- 


Dirin.  Instit.  lib.  yil  cap.  20,  21,  20.  «  On  Dent.  xzziU.  «. 

M  OfrOrer,  Oeachichte  dee  Urchristenthiuna,  kap.  10.  a.  289. 
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enoe,  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  latter,  between  their  condition  in  the 
two  deaths.     In  the  former  they  descended  to  the  dark  under-world,  the 
eilent  and  temporary  abode  of  the  universal  dead ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
went  down  "  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  e?er  and  ever."     For  "  Death  and  Hades,  having  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them,  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.     This  is  the 
second  death."     It  is  plain  that  here  the  common  locality  of  departed 
souls  is  personified  as  two  demons.  Death  and  Hades,  and  the  real  thought 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  this  region  is  to  be  sunk  beneath  a  "  Tar- 
tarean drench/'  which  shall  henceforth  roll  in  burning  billows  over  its 
Tictims  there, — "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and 
ever."    This  awful  unagery  of  a  lake  of  flaming  sulphur,  in  which  the 
damned  were  plunged,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin — or  adoption — 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  received  it.     The  native 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  was  that  of  the  voiceless 
gloom  and  dismal  slumber  of  Sheol,  whither  all  alike  went.    The  notion 
of  fiCTy  tortures  inflicted  there  on  the  wicked  was  either  conceived  by 
the  Pharisees  from  the  loathed  horrors  of  the  filth-flre  kept  in  the  vale 
of  Hinnom,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators,) or  was  imagined  from  the  sea  of  burning  brimstone  that 
showered  from  heaven  and  submerged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  vast 
iire-pool,  (which  is  maintained  by  Bretschneider  and  others,)  or  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Greeks, — all  of  whom  had  lakes  and  rivers  of  fire  in  their  theological 
bells,  long  before  history  reveab  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  among 
the  Jews,  (which  is  the  conclusion  of  many  learned  authors  and  critics.) 
We  have  now  reached  the  last  feature  in  the  scheme  of  eschatology 
diadowed  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  most  obscure  and  diflScult  point 
of  all, — namely,  the  locality  and  the   principal   elements  of  the  final 
felicity  of  the  saved.     The  ditficulty  of  clearly  settling  this  question  is 
twofold,  arising,  first,  from  the  swift  and  partial  glimpses  which  are  all 
that  the  writer  yields  us  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  from  the  inipos- 
sihility  of  deciding  with  precision  how  much  of  his  language  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  figurative  and  how  much  as  literal, — where  the  poetic  presenta- 
tion of  symbol  ends  and  where  the  direct  statement  of  fact  begins.     A 
large  part  of  the  book  ia  certainly  written  in  prophetic  figures  and 
images,  spiritual  visions,  never  meant  to  be  accepted  in  a  prosaic  sense 
with  severe  detail.     And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  imaginative 
emblems  were,  unquestionably,  intended  to  foreshadow,  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  doctrinal  conceptions,  hopes,  fears,  threats,  promises,  his- 
torical realities,  past,  present,  or  future.     But  to  separate  6haq)ly  the 
dreas  and  the  substance,  the  superimposed  symbols  and  the  underlying 
realities,  is  always  an  arduous,  often  an  impossible,  achievement.     The 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  believed  that  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  martyrs,  at  death  descended  to  the  under-world,  and  would  remain 
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there  till  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  whether  he  thoughl 
that  the  martyrs  were  excepted,  and  would  at  death  immediately  rise 
into  heaven  and  there  await  the  fulfilment  of  time,  is  a  disputed  point. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  extremely  doubtful,  and  should  rather 
decide  in  the  negative.  In  the  first  place,  his  expressions  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  essentially  figurative.  He  describes  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
as  bemg  poured  out  from  golden  vials  and  burned  as  incense  on  a  golden 
altar  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  God.  '*  Under  that  altar,"  he  says, 
**  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  Gk)d."  If  the 
souls  of  ttfe  martyrs,  in  his  belief,  were  really  admitted  into  heaven, 
would  he  have  conceived  of  them  as  huddled  under  the  altar  and  not 
walking  at  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  whole  idea  appear  rather  like  a  rhetor* 
ical  image  than  like  a  sober  theological  doctrine  ?  True,  the  scene  is  pio> 
tured  in  heaven  ;  but  then  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  a  conclusion.  With 
Do  Wet te,  we  regard  it,  not  as  a  dogmatic,  but  as  a  poetical  and  prophetic. 
representation.  And  in  regard  to  the  seer's  vision  of  the  innumerable 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  surrounding  the  throne  and  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  surely  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
this,  like  the  other  affiliated  visions,  is  a  vision,  by  inspired  insight,  in 
the  present  tense,  of  what  is  yet  to  occur  in  the  successive  unfolding  of 
the  rapid  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Christ's  redemptive  work, — a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  future,  not  of  what  already  is.  We  know  that  in 
Tertullian's  time  the  idea  was  entertained  by  some  that  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, as  a  special  allotment,  sliould  pass  at  once  from  their  sufferings  to 
heaven,  without  going,  as  all  others  must,  into  the  under-world  ;  but  the 
evidence  preponderates  with  us,  upon  the  whole,  that  no  such  doctrine 
is  really  implied  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the 
author  describes  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  were  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  as  standing  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion 
and  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven  singing  a  new  song,  which  no  man,  save 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  could  learn.  The  probabilities  are 
certainly  strongest  that  this  great  company  of  the  selected  "  first-fruits 
unto  God  and  the  I^amb/'  now  standing  on  the  earth,  had  not  yet  been 
in  heaven  :  for  they  only  learn  the  heavenly  song  which  b  sung  before 
the  throne  by  hearing  it  chanted  down  from  heaven  in  a  voice  like  mul- 
titudinous thunders. 

Finally,  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  writer  did  not  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  entered  heaven  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ — a  proof 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  sulgect — Is 
this.  In  the  famous  scene  detailed  in  the  twentieth  chapter — usually 
called  by  commentators  the  martj-r-scene — ^it  is  said  that  **  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shippecl  the  beast,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thoa<«and  years.  This 
is  the  first  resurrection."  Now,  b  it  not  certain  that  if  the  writer  sup- 
)>asixi  these  souls  had  never  been  in  the  under-world,  but  in  heaven,  he 
could  not  have  designated  their  preliminary  descent  from  above  aa  **the 
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first  resurrection/'  the  first  riBing  up  ?  That  phrase  implies,  we  think, 
thftt  all  the  dead  were  below :  the  faithful  and  chosen  ones  were  to  rise 
first  to  reign  a  while  with  Jesus,  and  after  that  the  rest  should  rise  to  be 
judged  After  that  judgment,  which  was  expected  to  be  on  earth  in  pre- 
tence of  tlie  descended  Lamb  and  his  angels,  the  lost  were  to  be  plunged, 
Si  we  have  already  seen,  into  the  subterranean  pit  of  torture,  the  un- 
quenchable lake  of  fire.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  righteous  and 
redeemed?  Whether,  by  the  Apocalyptic  representation,  thoy  were  to 
renudn  forever  on  earth,  or  to  ascend  into  heaven,  is  a  question  which 
Ins  been  zealously  debated  for  over  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  in  soma 
theobgical  circles  is  still  warmly  discussed.  Were  the  angels  who  came 
down  to  the  earth  with  Christ  to  the  judgment  never  to  return  to  their 
native  seats  ?  Were  they  permanently  to  transfer  their  deathless  citizenship 
from  the  sky  to  Judea?  Were  the  constitution  of  hyman  nature  and  the 
essence  of  human  society  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  members  of  the  human 
&mily  to  cease  enlarging,  lest  they  should  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
world?  Was  God  himself  literally  to  desert  Ills  ancient  abode,  and,  with 
the  celestial  city  and  all  ita  angelic  hierarchy,  float  from  the  desolated 
firmament  to  Mount  Zion,  there  to  set  up  the  central  eternity  of  hia 
throne.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  which  the  seer  of 
the  Apocalypse  wished  to  convey  by  his  symbolic  visions  and  pictures, 
tny  more  than  we  can  believe  that  he  means  literally  to  say  that  he  saw 
**s  woman  in  heaven  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
tnd  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,"  or  that  there  were  actually 
"armies  in  heaven,  seated  on  white  horses  and  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  Our  conviction 
is  that  he  expected  the  Savior  would  ascend  with  his  angels  and 
the  redeemed  into  heaven,  the  glorious  habitation  of  God  above  the 
sky.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  **  temple  of  God  in  heaven,  into 
which  no  man  could  enter  until  the  seven  plagues  were  fulfilled,"  and  in 
another  place  saj-s  that  the  "great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
temple ;"  and  in  still  another  place  he  describes  two  proi)hets,  messen- 
gers of  God,  who  had  been  slain,  as  coming  to  life,  "  and  hearing  a  great 
voice  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  *  Come  up  hither ;'  and  they  ascended 
up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them."  De  Wette 
writes,  "  It  is  certain  that  an  abstract  conception  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness with  God  duskily  hovers  over  the  New  Testament  eschatology."  We 
think  this  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  was  a  Persian-Jewish  idea  that  the  original  destination  of  man,  had 
he  not  sinned,  was  heaven.  The  apostles  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  restore  that  lost  privilege.  We  think  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  shared  in  that  belief.  His  allusions  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  and  to  the  descent  of  a  New  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  and  other 
related  particulars,  are  symbols  neither  novel  nor  violent  to  Jewish 
nunds,  but  both  familiar  and  expressive^  to  denote  a  purifying  glorifica* 
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tion  of  the  world,  the  installation  of  a  divine  kingdom,  and  the  brilliant 
reign  of  universal  righteousness  and  happiness  among  men,  as  if  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Messiah  and  the  very  sceptre  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tians shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  adorned  with  indescribable 
splendors  and  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  saved 
nations  of  the  earth  surrounding  it  and  **  walking  in  the  light  of  it,  their 
kings  bringing  their  glory  and  honor  into  it.''  *'  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death.''  That  is,  upon 
the  whole, — as  we  understand  the  scattered  hints  relevant  to  the  sulject 
to  imply, — ^when  Christ  returns  to  the  Father  with  his  chosen,  he  will 
leave  a  regenerated  earth,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  golden  and  peerless 
capital,  peopled,  and  to  be  peopled,  with  r^oicing  and  immortal  men, 
who  win  keep  the  commandments,  be  exempt  from  ancient  evils,  hold 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  pass  up  to  heaven  through  that  swifb  and  painless  change, 
alluded  to  by  Paul,  whereby  it  was  intended  at  the  first  that  sinless  man, 
his  corruptible  and  mortal  putting  on  incorruption  and  immortality, 
should  be  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  angels  in  the  pure  radiance  of 
the  celestial  world,  and  should  be  translated  thither  without  tasting  the 
bitterness  of  death, — ^which  was  supposed  to  be  the  subterranean  banish- 
ment of  the  disembodied  ghost. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
Paul's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  system  of  thought  and  faith 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  arises  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  extant 
writings.  They  are  not  complete  treatises  drawn  out  in  independent 
statements,  but  special  letters  full  of  latent  implications.  They  were 
written  to  meet  particular  emergencies, — to  give  advice,  to  convey  or  ask 
information  and  sympathy,  to  argue  or  decide  concerning  various  mat- 
ters to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  personal  or  local  and  temporal  nature. 
Obviously  their  author  never  suspected  they  would  be  the  permanent 
and  immensely  influential  documents  they  have  since  become.  They 
were  not  composed  as  orderly  developments  or  full  presentations  of  a 
creed,  but  rather  as  supplements  to  more  adequate  oral  instruction  pre- 
viously imparted.  He  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  **  Brethren,  stand  fast 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or 
by  our  epistle."  Several  of  his  letters  also— perhaps  many — have  been 
lost.    He  exhorts  the  Colossians  to  **  read  likewise  the  epistle  from  Lao- 
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dloea.''  In  his  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  intimates  that 
he  had  previously  corresponded  with  them,  in  the  words,  "  I  wrote  to 
you  in  a  letter."  There  are  good  reasons,  too,  for  supposing  that  he 
traDHmitted  other  epistles  of  which  we  have  now  no  account.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  that  his  principal  instructions  were  given  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  that  his  surviving  writings  set  forth  no  systematic  array  of 
doctrines,  we  have  no  choice  left,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  his  opinions 
ooDceming  the  future  life  were,  when  deduced  and  arranged,  but  to 
exercise  our  learning  fujad  our  faculties  upon  the  imperfect  discussions 
and  the  significant  hints  and  clews  in  his  extant  epistles.  Bringing  these 
together,  in  the  light  of  contemporary  Pharisaic  and  Christian  conceptions 
and  opinions,  we  may  construct  a  system  from  them  which  will  represent 
his  theory ;  somewhat  as  the  natm*alist  from  a  few  fragmentary  bones 
describes  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  they  belonged.  As  we  proceed  to 
follow  this  process,  we  must  particularly  remember  the  leading  notions 
in  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  "  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  "  after  the  most 
straitest  order  of  the  sect,  a  Pharisee."  When  on  trial  at  Jerusalem,  he 
cried,  "  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely  throw  off  the  influence  and 
form  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmas  and  grasp  Christianity  in  its  pure  spi- 
rituality. It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect — ^what  we  shall  find  actually 
the  fact — ^that  he  would  mix  the  doctrinal  and  emotional  results  of  his 
Pharisaic  training  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  thus  forming  a  composite 
ijstem  considerably  modified  from  any  then  existing.  Indeed,  a  great 
many  obscure  texts  in  Paul  may  be  made  perspicuous  by  citations  from 
the  old  Talmudists.  Considering  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  it  is  neglected  by  modern  com- 
mentators in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

In  conm^on  with  his  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  undoubtedly 
believed  in  a  world  of  light  and  bliss  situated  over  the  sky,  where  the 
Deity,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  reigns  in  immortal  splendor.   According 
to  the  Greeks,  Zeus  and  the  other  gods,  with  a  few  select  heroes,  there 
lived  an  imperishable-  life.     According  to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  **  the 
bouse  of  Jehovah,"  "  the  habitation  of  eternity,"  "  the  world  of  holy 
angels."     The  Old  Testament  contains  many  sublime  allusions  to  this 
place.  Jacob  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  set  up  that  reached  unto  heaven, 
and  the  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.     Fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  summit,  the  patriarch  exclaimed, — not  referring,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay,  but  to  the  opening  in 
the  sky  through  which  *the  angels  were  passing  and  repassing, — "  Surely 
thia  is  the  house  of  God  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven."     Jehovah  is  de- 
scribed as  "  riding  over  the  heaven  of  heavens ;"  as  "  treading  upon  the 
arch  of  the  sky."    The  firmament  is  spoken  of  as  the  solid  floor  of  his 
Abode,  where  "  he  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," — the 
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"  waters  above/'  which  the  Book  of  Genesis  says  were  **  divided  from  the 
waters  beneath/'  Though  this  divine  world  on  high  was  in  the  early 
ages  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  local  reality,  it  was  not  conceived 
by  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  be  the  destined  abode  of  human  souls.  It  wag 
thought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Jehovah  and  his  angels,  or  by  the 
gods  and  their  messengers.  Only  here  and  there  were  scattered  a  few 
dim  traditions,  or  poetic  myths»  of  a  prophet,  a  hero,  a  god-descended 
man,  who,  as  a  special  favor»  had  been  taken  up  to  the  supernal  mansions. 
The  common  destination  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  was  the  dark, 
stupendous  realms  of  the  under-world.  As  Augustine  observes,  "  Christ 
died  after  many ;  he  rose  before  any :  by  dying  he  suffered  what  many 
had  sufifered  before ;  by  rising  he  did  what  no  one  had  ever  done  before."^ 
These  ideas  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  localities  and  of  the  fate  of 
man  were  of  course  entertained  by  Paul  when  he  became  a  Christian.  A 
few  texts  by  way  of  evidence  of  this  fact  will  here  sufifice.  "  That  at  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  thoee  oa 
earth,  and  those  under  the  earth."  **  He  that  descended  first  into  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  is  the  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens."  The  .untenableness  of  that  explanation  which  makes  the 
descent  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  refer  to  Christ's  descent  to 
earth  from  his  pre-existent  state  in  heaven  must  be  evident,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  every  mind.  Ireneeus,  discussing  this  very  text  from 
Ephesians,  exposes  the  absurdity  and  stigmatizes  the  heresi/  of  those  who 
say  that  the  infernal  world  is  this  earth,  ("qui  dicurU  inferos  quidtm 
esse  hunc  mundum^"y  **1  knew  a  man  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven, 
.  .  .  caught  up  into  paradise."  The  threefold  heaven  of  the  Jews,  here 
alluded  to,  was,  first,  the  region  of  the  air,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
evil  spirits.  Paul  repeatedly  expresses  this  idea, — as  when  he  speaks  of 
"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,"  and  when  he  says,  "  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness,  against  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places."  The 
second  heaven  comprised  the  region  of  the  planetary  bodies.  The  third 
lay  beyond  the  firmament,  and  was  the  actual  residence  of  God  and  the 
angelic  hosts.  These  quotations,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the  well-known 
previous  opinions  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  numerous  imequivocal  texts 
in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles  and  by  many  additional  ones  in 
those  of  Paul,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  received 
heaven  above  the  blue  ether  and  stellar  dome,  and  in  the  received 
Hadean  abyss  beneath  the  earth.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  every  presumption  justifies  the  8upp6sition  that  he  also  be- 
lieved— as  we  know  all  his  orthodox  contemporaries  did — that  that 
under-world  was  the  abode  of  all  men  after  death,  and  that  that 
over-world  was  solely  the  dwelling-place  of  God  and  the  angels.     Nay,  we 

1  Enarratio  in  Psalmam  XO.  *  Adr.  Haeres.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  81. 
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not  left  to  coi\jecture;  for  he  expressly  declares  of  God  that  he 
dvrelleth  in  the  light  which  tio  man  can  approach  unto."     This  conclu- 
sion will  be  abundan^y  established  in  the  course  of  the  following  expo- 
n^ion. 

^ith  these  preliminaries,  we  are  prepared  to  see  what  was  Paul's  doc- 
me  of  death  and  of  salvation.  There  are  two  prevalent  theories  on  this 
ifcject,  both  of  which  we  deem  partly  scriptural,  neither  of  them  wholly 
On  the  one  extreme,  the  consistent  disciple  of  Augustine — the  his- 
Calvinist — attributes  to  the  apostle  the  belief  that  the  .sin  of  Adam 
the  sole  cause  of  literal  death, — that  but  for  Adam's  fall  men  would 
kTe  lived  on  the  earth  forever  or  ebe  have  been  translated  bodily  to 
kven  without  any  previous  process  of  death.  That  such  really  was  not 
view  held  by  Paul  we  are  convinced.  Indeed,  there  is  one  prominent 
kture  in  his  faith  which  by  itself  proves  that  the  disengagement  of  the 
»«il  troai  the  material  frame  did  not  seem  to  him  an  abnormal  event 
by  the  contingency  of  sin.  We  refer  to  his  doctrine  of  two 
the  "outward  man"  and  the  "inward  man,"  the  "earthly  house" 
id  the  "heavenly  house,"  the  "  natural  body"  and  the  "  spiritual  body." 
^^^ zander  says  this  is  "  an  express  assertion"  of  Paul's  belief  that  man 
not  literally  made  n^ortal  by  sin,  but  was  naturally  destined  to 
;e  from  the  flesh  into  a  higher  form  of  life.'  Paul  thought  that,  in 
"t  life.^  original  plan  of  God,  man  was  intended  to  drop  his  gross,  corruptible 
ly  and  put  on  an  incorruptible  one,  like  the  "  glorious  body"  of  the 
m  Christ.  He  distinctly  declares,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
^-e  kingdom  of  God."  Therefore,  we  cannot  interpret  the  word  "  death" 
mean  merdy  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  present  tabernacle, 
'^^^  lien  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
*^i»i;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men."  On  the  other  extreme,  the 
^'t-^lly-developed  Pelagian — the  common  Unitarian — holds  that  the  word 
**  **  death"  is  always  used  in  the  arguments  of  Paul  in  a  spiritual  or  figura- 
"^  I've  sense,  merely  meaning  moral  alienation  from  God  in  guilty  misery, 
id  despair.  Undoubtedly  it  is  used  thus  in  many  instances, — as  when  it 
written,  "  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but,  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  rose  to  life,  and  I  died."  But  in  still  more*  numerous 
it  means  something  more  than  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
ilting  wretchedness  in  the  breast,  and  implies  something  external, 
L^chanical,  visible,  as  it  were.  For  example,  "Since  by  man  came 
by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Any  one  who 
the  context  of  this  sentence  may  see  that  the  tornvs  "death"  and 
^resurrection"  antithetically  balance  each  other,  and  refer  not  to  an  in- 
experience, but  to  an  outward  event, — ^not  to  a  moral  change,  but  to 
L-^  physical  descent  and  resurrection.  It  is  certain  that  here  the  words 
not  employed  in  a  moral  sense.  The  phraseology'  Paul  uses  in  stating 
^  connection  of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  death,  the  connection  of  the 
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resurrection  of  Christ  with  immortal  life,  is  too  peculiar,  emphatic,  and 
extensive  not  to  be  loaded  with  a  more  general  and  vivid  significance 
than  the  simple  unhappiness  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  thai  simple  peace  and  joy 
of  a  reconciled  conscience.  The  advocates,  then,  of  both  theories — the 
Calvinist  asserting  that  Paul  supposed  sin  to  be  the  only  reason  why  we 
do  not  live  eternally  in  the  world  with  our  present  organization,  and  the 
liationalist  asserting  that  the  apostle  never  employs  the  word  "  death" 
except  with  a  purely  interior  signification — are  alike  beset  by  insupe- 
rable difficulties,  perplexed  by  passages  which  defy  their  fair  analysis  and 
force  them  either  to  use  a  violent  interpretation  or  to  confess  their 
ignorance. 

We  must  therefore  seek  out  some  third  view,  which,  rejecting  the 
errors,  shall  combine  the  truths  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  two  for- 
mer. We  have  now  to  present  such  a  view, — a  theory  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  last  things  which  obviously  explains  and  fills  out  all  the 
related  language  of  the  epistles.  We  suppose  he  unfolded  it  fully  in  his 
preaching,  while  in  his  supplementary  and  personal  letters  he  only 
alludes  to  such  disconnected  parts  of  it  as  then  rose  upon  his  thoughts. 
A  systematic  development  of  it  as  a  whole,  with  copious  allusions  and 
labored  defences,  was  not  needed  then,  as  it  might  seem  to  us  to  have 
been.  For  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  it  rested  were  the  common 
belief  of  the  nation  and  age.  Geology  and  astronomy  had  not  disturbed 
the  credit  of  a  definitely-located  Hades  and  heaven,  nor  had  free  meta- 
physics sharpened  the  common  mind  to  skeptical  queries.  The  view 
itself,  as  we  conceive  it  occupied  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  this.  Death  was  a 
part  of  the  creative  plan  for  us  from  the  first,  simply  loosing  the  spirit 
from  its  corruptible  body,  clothing  it  with  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  im- 
mediately translating  it  to  heaven.  Sin  marred  this  plan,  alienated  ub 
from  the  Divine  favor,  introduced  all  misery,  physical  and  moral,  and 
doomed  the  soul,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly  house,  to  descend  into  the 
Blumberous  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Thus  death  was  changed  from  a 
pleasant  organic  fulfilment  and  deliverance,  spiritual  investiture  and 
heavenly  ascent,  to  a  painful  punishment  condemning  the  naked  ghost 
to  a  residence  below  the  grave.  As  Ewald  says,  through  Adam's  sin 
''death  acquired  its  significance  as  pain  and  punishment.''^  Herein  is 
the  explanation  of  the  word  "  death"  as  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  offence.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  free  grace 
and  gift  of  God  in  redeeming  us  from  our  doom  and  restoring  our 
heavenly  destiny.  This  he  exemplified,  in  accordance  with  the  Father's 
will,  by  dying,  descending  into  the  dreary  world  of  the  dead,  vanquish- 
ing the  forces  there,  rising  thence,  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  theory 
just  stated  as  Paul's,  Neander  hovers  in  his  exposition  of  the  apostle's 
views,  but  fails  to  grasp  its  theological  scope  and  consequences.     Krabbe 

*  8endachreiben  des  Apotteli  Paoloi,  a.  210. 
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declares  that  "  death  did  not  arise  from  the  native  perishableness  of  the 
body,  but  from  sin/''  This  statement  Neander  controverts,  maintaining 
th«t  "sin  introduced  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of 
man,  but  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  his  earthly  existence  termi- 
nates. Had  it  not  been  for  sin,  death  would  have  been  only  the  form  of  a 
higher  development  of  life."*  Exactly  so.  With  innocence,  the  soul  at 
death  would  have  ascended  pleasantly,  in  a  new  body,  to  heaven ;  but  sin 
compelled  it  to  descend  painfully,  without  any  body,  to  Hades.  We  will 
cite  a  few  of  the  principal  texts  from  which  this  general  outline  has  been 
inferred  and  constructed. 

The  substance  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may 
be  thus  stated.     As  by  the  oflTcnce  of  one,  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  law  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation unto  death,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  of 
God  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  justification  unto  life ;  that  as 
sin,  by  Adam's  offence,  hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace,  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  might  reign  unto  eternal  life.     Now,  we  maintain  that  the 
words  "death"  and  "life"  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  entirely 
explained,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  signifying  disturbance  and  woe  in  the 
breast,  or  peace  and  bliss  there,  because  tha  whole  coniiected  discourse 
»  not  upon  the  internal  contingent   experience  of   individuals,  but 
npon  the  common  necessity  of  the  race, — an  objective  sentence  passed 
npon  humanity,  followed  by  a  public  gift  of  reversal  and  annulment.    So, 
too,  we  deny  that  the  words  can  be  justly  taken,  in  their  strictly  literal 
sense,  as  meaning  cessation  or  continuance  of  physical  existence  on  the 
earth,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  within  the  fleshly  one  and  of  a  glorious  in- 
heritance reserved  in  heaven, — a  doctrine  by  which  Paul  plainly  shows 
that  he  recognised  a  natural  organic  provision,  irrespective  of  sin,  for  a 
change  in  the  form  and  locality  of  human  existence.    Secondly,  we  sub- 
mit that  death  and  life  here  cannot  mean  departure  from  the  body  or 
eontinuance  in  it,  because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Christ's  mission 
did  in  no  way  interfere,  but  left  exactly  as  it  was  before ;  whereas,  in 
the  thing  really  meant  by  Paul,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing,  at 
lemst  partially,  in  the  same  relation  between  life  and  men  that  Adam 
stands  in  between  death  and  men.    The  reply  to  the  question.  What  is 
that  relation  ?  will  at  once  define  the  genuine  signification  of  the  terms 
*'  death"  and  **  life"  in  the  instance  under  review.    And  thus  it  is  to  be 
answered.    The  death  brought  on  mankind  by  Adam  was  not  only  inter- 
nal wretchedness,  but  also  the  condemnation  of  the  disembodied  soul  to 
the  under-world ;  the  life  they  were  assured  of  by  Christ  was  not  only 
internal  blessedness,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  sub- 
prison  and  its  reception  into  heaven  in  a  ''body  celestial," 


*  Me  Ldire  Ton  oer  SUnde  and  Torn  Tode,  cap.  xl.  1. 102. 
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according  to  its  original  destiny  bad  sin  not  befiiUen.  This  interpretA> 
tion  is  explicitly  put  forth  by  Theodoret  in  his  comments  on  this  same 
passage,  (Rom.  v.  15-18.)  He  says,  "There  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  dbease  and  the  remedy.  Adam's  sin  suligected  him  to  the 
])ower  of  death  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Adam  was  compelled  to  descend  into  the  under-world,  we  all  are  asso- 
ciates in  his  fate.  Thus,  when  Christ  rose,  the  whole  humankind  par^ 
took  in  his  vivification,'"  Origen  also — and  who,  after  the  apostles  them- 
selves, knew  their  thoughts  and  their  use  of  language  better  than  he? — 
emphatically  declares — in  exposition  of  the  expression  of  Paul,  "the 
wages  of  sin  is  death'' — that  "  the  under-world  in  which  souls  are  de- 
tained is  called  death."' 

'^  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ,  shall  all  be  made  alive."  These 
words  cannot  be  explained,  "  As  in  Adam  the  necessity  of  physical  death 
came  on  all,  so  in  Christ  that  necessity  shall  be  removed," .  because 
Christ's  mission  did  not  touch  physical  death,  which  was  still  reigning  as 
ever,  before  Paul's  eyes.  Neither  can  the  passage  signify,  "  As  through 
Adam  wretchedness  is  the  portion  of  every  heart  of  man,  so  through 
Christ  blessedness  shall  be  given  to  every  heart,"  because>  while  the 
language  itself  does  not  hint  that  thought,  the  context  demonstrates  that 
the  real  reference  is  not  to  an  inward  experience,  but  to  an  outward 
event, — not  to  the  personal  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  to  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  time  referred  to  is  the  second  coming  of 
Christ ;  and  the  force  of  the  text  must  be  this : — ^As  by  our  bodily  lik^ 
ness  to  the  first  man  and  genetic  connection  with  him  through  sin  we  all 
die  like  him, — ^that  is,  leave  the  body  and  go  into  the  under-world,  and 
remain  there, — so  by  our  spiritual  likeness  to  the  setx>nd  man  and  r^ 
deeming  connection  with  him  through  the  free  grace  of  God  we  shall  all 
rise  thence  like  him,  revived  and  restored.  Adam  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
demned race,  doomed  to  Hades  by  the  visible  occurrence  of  death  in 
lineal  descent  from  him ;  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  pardoned  race,  destined 
for  heaven  in  consonance  with  the  plain  token  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Again,  the  apostle  writes,  **  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (who  are 
then  living)  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  ino6ir> 
ruption,  and. this  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  ^written,  'Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Hades,  where  is  thy  victory  7'  "  The  writer  evi- 
dently exults  in  the  thought  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  death 
shall  lose  its  retributive  character  and  the  under-world  be  baffled  of  its 


^  Impatih^  dialogue  iiL  pp.  132, 133,  ed.  SirmondL 

B  Comm.  Id  EpUt.  ad  Rom.  lib.  ri.  cap.  0,  sect.  6.  Also  see  Jerome,  Oomm.  In  Sec  OL  tL  ¥«>> 
feseor  Man,  in  hie  able  treatise  **  Von  dem  Tode  dem  8olde  der  SUnden,  and  der  Anfbebnng  dcsael- 
ben  durch  die  Anfentebung  Chiisti,"  cogently  argaes,  against  Krabbe,  that  death  as  the  pnniab- 
ment  of  sin  it  not  bodily  dissohition,  but  wretchedness  and  condemnation  to  the  under-world, 
(flmandatio  Oreum.)    In  Pelt's  Theologische  Mitarbeiten,  1838,  heft  ii.  ss.  lOT-108. 
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expected  prisoners,  because  the  living  shall  instantly  experience  the 
chioge  of  bodies  fitting  them  to  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  returning 
and  triumphant  Lord.     Paul  also  announces  that  ''Jesus  Christ  hath 
tbolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light."    The 
word  "death"  here  cannot  mean  physical  dissolution,  because  Christ  did 
not  abolish  that.     It  cannot  denote  personal  sin  and  unhappiness,  be- 
caiue  that  would  not  correspond  with  and  sustain  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  contrasted  member  of  the  sentence.     Its  adequate  and  consistent 
•eose  is  this.    God  intended  that  man  should  pass  from  a  preliminary 
exiitence  on  earth  to  an  eternal  life  in  heaven ;  but  sin  thwarted  this 
glorious  design  and  altered  our  fate  to  a  banishment  into  the  cheerless 
undeMTorld.  But  now,  by  the  teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
MBored  that  Ood  of  his  infinite  goodness  has  determined  freely  to  forgive 
OS  and  restore  our  original  destination.    Our  descent  and  abode  below 
are  abolished  and  our  heavenly  immortality  made  clear.     **  We  earnestly 
deare  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  if  so  be 
that,  being  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.     Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life."    In  these  remarkable  words  the  apostle  expresses  several  particu- 
lars of  what  we  have  already  presented  as  his  general  doctrine.   He  states 
his  conviction  that,  when  his  ''earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle"  dissolves, 
there  is  a  "  divinelyKK)nStructed,  heavenly,  and  eternal  house"  prepared 
for  him.    He  expresses  his  desire  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  not  to  be 
dead,  but  still  living,  and  then  to  be  divested  of  his  earthly  body  and  in- 
rested  with  the  heavenly  body,  that  thus,  being  fitted  for  translation  to 
(he  incorruptible  kingdom  of  God,  he  might  not  be  found  a  naked 
abadow  or  ghost  in  the  under-world.     Riickert  says,  in  his  commentary, 
—and  the  best  critics  agree  with  him, — **  Paul  herein  desires  to  become 
immortal  without  passing  the  gates  of  death."     Language  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  its  peculiar  phrases  is  found  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala.    The 
Zohar  describes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven  clothed  with  splendor, 
and  afterwards  illustrates  its  meaning  in  these  terms: — "As  there  is 
given  to  the  soul  a  garment  wHh  which  she  is  clothed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish her  in  this  world,  so  there  is  given  her  a  garment  of  heavenly 
splendor  in  order  to  establish  her  in  that  world."'    So  in  the  ''Ascension 
of  Isaiah  the  Prophet" — an  apocryphal  book  written  by.  some  Jewish 
diristian  as  early,  without  doubt,  as  the  close  of  the  second  century — the 
following  passages  occur.     Speaking  of  what  was  revealed  to  him  in 
hcATen,  the  prophet  says,  "  There  I  saw  all  the  saints,  from  Adam,  with- 
out the  clothing  of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  clothing 
like  the  angels  who  stood  there  in  great  splendor."     Again  he  says,  "  All 
tke  saints  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly  clothing  shall  descend  with  the 
Lord  and  dwell  in  this  world,  while  the  saints  who  have  not  died  shall 
be  clothed  like  those  who  come  from  heaven.    Then  the  general  resur- 

•LaarBooe^  Aioeiiaio  laato  Vfttts,  appendix,  p.  168. 
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rection  will  take  place  and  they  will  ascend  together  to  heaven."^ 
Schoettgen,  commenting  on  this  text,  (2  Cor.  v.  2,)  likewise  quotes  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  like  phraseology  from  Rabbinical  writers. 
The  statements  thus  far  made  and  proofs  offered  will  be  amply  illustrated 
and  confirmed  as  we  go  on  to  consider  the  chief  component  parts  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  last  things.  For,  having  presented  the  general 
outline,  it  will  be  useful,  in  treating  so  complex  and  difficult  a  theme,  to 
analyze  it  by  details. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  by  the  essential  ques- 
tion, What,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  mission  of  Christ  ?  What  did  he 
accomplish  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  comprises  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. First,  the  apostle  plainly  represents  the  resurrection,  and 
not  the  crucifixion,  as  the  efficacious  feature  in  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite 
notion  among  existing  sects,  it  is  astonishing  how  clear  it  is  that  Paul 
generally  dwells  upon  the  dying  of  Christ  solely  as  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  rising.  "  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  also  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  These  words  are 
irreconcilable  with  that  doctrine  which  connects  our  "justification"  with 
the  atoning  death,  and  not  with  the  typical  resurrection,  of  Christ. 
'*  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day."  To  place  a  vicarious  stress  upon  the  fir^t  clause  of 
this  text  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  second ;  but 
naturally  emphasize  the  third  clause,  and  all  is  clear.  The  inferences 
and  exhortations  drawn  from  the  mission  of  Christ  are  not  usually  con- 
nected in  any  essential  manner  with  his  painful  death,  but  directly  with 
his  glorious  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead  unto  the  heavenly 
blessedness.  "If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Sinking 
into  the  water,  when  "buried  by  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  was, 
to  those  initiated  into  the  Christian  religion,  a  symbol  of  the  descent  of 
Christ  among  the  dead;  rising  out  of  the  water  was  a  symbol  of  the 
ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven.  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  When  Paul  cries,  exultingly,  "  Thank's  be  to  God,  who  through 
Christ  giveth  us  the  victory  over  the  sting  of  death  and  the  strength  of 
sin,"  Jerome  says,  "  Wo  cannot  and  dare  not  interpret  this  victory  other- 
wise than  by  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord."^*  Commenting  on  the  text 
"  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  reign  both 
over  the  dead  and  the  living,"  Theodoret  says  that  Christ,  going  through 
all  these  events,  "promised  a  resurrection  to  us  all."  Paul  makes  no 
appeal  to  us  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  he  unequivocally  affirms,  ** If  thou  shalt  believe  in  Mtns 


10  Lanreikoe,  Ajcensio  laalA    atia,  cap.  9,  ▼.  7,  9 ;  cap.  4. 
"  Cdlnin.  in  Osee,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13. 
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heart  thai  God  hath  raised  kim  from  the  deadj  thou  shali  be  Mved,'*  Paul  con- 
ceived that  Christ  died  in  order  to  rise  again  and  convince  men  that  the 
Father  would  freely  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  death  in  the 
under^worid.  All  this  took  place  on  account  of  sin,  was  only  made 
requisite  by  sin,  one  of  whose  consequences  was  the  subterranean  con- 
finement of  the  soul,  which  otherwise,  upon  deserting  its  clayey  tent, 
would  immediately  have  been  iclothed  with  a  spiritual  body  and  have 
ascended  to  heaven.  That  is  to  say,  Christ  ''was  delivered  because  of  our 
ciffiences  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justification."  In  Romans 
▼iii.  10  the  preposition  did  occurs  twice  in  exactly  the  same  construction 
as  in  the  text  just  quoted.  In  the  latter  case  the  authors  of  the  common 
Tenion  have  rendered  it  '*  because  oV*  They  should  have  done  so  in 
^e  other  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  force  and  established 
usage  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  The  meaning  is,  Our  offences  had 
been  committed,  therefore  Christ  was  delivered  into  Hades ;  our  pardon 
had  been  decreed,  therefore  Christ  was  raised  into  heaven.  Such  as  we 
have  now  stated  is  the  real  material  which  has  been  distorted  and  exagge- 
rmted  into  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  with  all  its 
dread  concomitants.^'  The  believers  of  that  doctrine  suppose  themselves 
obliged  to  accept  it  by  the  language  of  the  epistles.  But  the  view  above 
maintained  as  that  of  Paul  solves  every  difficulty  and  gives  an  intelligent 
and  consistent  meaning  to  all  the  phrases  usually  thought  to  legitimate 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  redemption.  While  we  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  occur  such 
expressions  as  "  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,"  "  died  for  our  sins,"  we 
also  affirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanations  of  them  proposed  by 
Unitarians,  and  assert  that  their  genuine  force  is  this.  Christ  died  and 
rose  that  we  might  be  freed  through  faith  from  the  great  entailed  conse- 
quence of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  under-world ;  beholding,  through  hb 
ascension,  our  heavenly  destination  restored.  "  God  made  him,  who  knew 
no  sin,  to  be  sin  on  our  account,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him," — might  through  faith  in  him  be  assured  of  salvation.  In 
other  words,  Christ,  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  evils  brought  on  men  by 
sin,  did  not  think  his  divine  estate  a  thing  eagerly  to  be  retained,  but 
descended  to  the  estate  of  man,  underwent  the  penalties  of  sin  as  if  he 
were  himself  a  sinner,  and  then  rose  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  by  this 
token  to  assure  men  of  God's  gracious  determination  to  forgive  them 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  forfeited  primal  privileges.  **  If  we  be  recon- 
ciled by  his  death,  much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."  That  is, 
if  Christ's  coming  from  heaven  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  die  con- 
ns of  God's  pardoning  good  will  towards  us,  much  more  does  his 


LAre  n»  Christl  HKUenikhrt  nach  der  HeiL  Sobrift,  der  KIt«8ten  Kircbe,  den  Chrtetliehen 
and  nach  Hirer  nnendlicben  Wkhtigkeit  and  Tielumfiwaendcn  Bedeutung  dargestellt,  ron 
Job.  Ladw%  KBoig.  The  author  presents  in  this  work  an  irresistible  array  of  citations  and  anthori- 
Ib  an  ^tpendix  be  fires  a  list  of  a  hundred  aathon  on  the  theme  of  Christ's  descent  l&to 
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rising  again  into  heaven,  where  he  now  lives,  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
the  under-world  condemnation  and  assure  us  of  the  heavenly  salvation. 
Except  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  the  theory  we  have  been  urging, 
a  large  number  of  texts  like  the  foregoing  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  inter- 
preted without  constructive  violence,  and  even  with  that  violence  cannot 
convey  their  full  point  and  power. 

Secondly,  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  we  recog- 
nise something  distinct  from  any  subjective  effect  in  animating  and  puri- 
fying the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  **  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law."  **  In  Christ  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins.''  Nothing  but  the  most  desperate  exegesis 
can  make  these  and  many  similar  texts  signify  simply  the  purging  of 
individual  breasts  from  their  offences  and  guilt.  Seeking  the  genuine 
meaning  of  Paul,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  critics  and  believers  of  all  Christendom,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles  till  now,  and  declare  that  these  passages  refer  to  an  outward  de- 
liverance of  men  by  Christ,  the  removal  by  him  of  a  common  doom  rest- 
ing on  the  race  in  consequence  of  sin.  What  Paul  supposed  that  doom 
was,  and  how  he  thought  it  was  removed,  let  us  try  to  see.  It  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  in  Paul's  writings  the  phrase  *'  the  righteousness  of  God" 
is  often  used  by  metonymy  to  mean  God's  mode  of  accounting  sinners 
righteous,  and  is  equivalent  to  "the  Christian  method  of  salvation." 
**  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified  ;  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  freely  justifying  them  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ."  How  evidently  in  this  verse  "  the 
righteousness  of  God"  denotes  God's  method  of  justifying  the  guilty  by  a 
free  pardon  proclaimed  through  Christ  I  The  apostle  employs  the  word 
*'  faith"  in  a  kindred  technical  manner,  sometimes  meaning  by  it  **  pro- 
mise," sometimes  the  whole  evangelic  apparatus  used  to  establish  faith 
or  prove  the  realization  of  the  promise.  **  What  if  some  did  not  believe? 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?"  Evidently 
by  *'  faith"  is  intended  "  promise"  or  "  purpose."  **  Is  the  law  against 
the  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid !  But  before  faith  came  we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  re- 
vealed." Here  "  faith"  plainly  means  the  object  of  faith,  the  manifested 
fulfilment  of  the  promises:  it  means  the  gospel.  Again,  "Whereof  he 
hath  offered  faith  to  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
"  Hath  offered  faith"  here  signifies,  unquestionably,  as  the  common  ver- 
sion well  expresses  it,  "  hath  given  assurance,"  or  hath  exemplified  the 
proof.  **  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christy 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  In  this  instance  "  faith"  certainly 
means  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  "justification  by 
faith"  is  equivalent  to  "  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  shown  through 
the  mission  of  Christ."  It  is  not  so  much  internal  and  individual  in  its 
reference  jeis  it*is  public  and  general.    We  believe  that  no  man,  sacredly 
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resohed  to  admit  the  truth,  can  study — ^with  a  purposed  reference  to  this 
point— all  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  where  the  word  "  faith''  occurs, 
withoat  being  convinced  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  in  an  objective 
fense,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law,  as  synonymous  with  the  gospel,  the 
new  dispensation  6f  grace.     Therefore  "justification  by  faith"  does  not 
usually  mean  salvation  through  personal  belief,  either  in  the   merits 
of  the  Redeemer  or  in  any  thing  else,  but  it  means  salvation  by  the 
pliD  revealed*  in  the  gospel,  the  free  remission  of  sins  by  the  forbear- 
aoce  of  God.     In  those  instances  where  **  faith"  is  used  in  a  subjective 
KDse  for  personal  belief,  it  is  never  described  as  the  effectual  caiae  of  sal- 
^'ation,  but  as  the  condition  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation.    Grace  has 
outwardly  come  to  all ;  but  only  the  believers  inwardly  know  it.     This 
Pauline  use  of  terms  in  technical  senses  lies  broadly  on  the  face  of  the 
ifHstles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.     New  Testament  lexicons  and 
eommentaries,  by  the  best  scholars  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
it  and  illustrate  it.     Mark  now  these  texts.     *'  And  by  him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."     "  To  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
jut  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."     "What  things 
were  gain  to  me  [under  Judaism]  I  counted  loss  in  comparison  with 
Cbrist,  that  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
&ith  in  Christ."     "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified," — 
**but  ye  are  saved  through  faith."      We  submit  that  these  passages, 
and  many  others  in  the  epistles,  find  a  perfect  explanation  in  the  fol>' 
lowing  outline  of  faith,  commenced  in  the  mind  of  Paul  while  he  was  a 
Pharisee,  completed  when  he  was  a  Christian.    The  righteousness  of  the 
law,  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  law,  is  impossible.    The  sin 
of  the  first  man  broke  that  whole  plan  and  doomed  all  souls  helplessly 
to  the  under-world.     If  a  man  now  should  keep  every  tittle  of  the  law 
without  reservation,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  bondage  below 
and  secure  for  him  an  ascent  to  heaven.     But  what  the  laV  could  not 
do  is  done  for  us  in  Christ.      Sin  having  destroyed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law, — that  is,  the  fatal  penalty  of  Hades  having  rendered  salvation 
hj  the  law  impossible, — the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  a  new  method 
of  salvation,  has  been  brought  to  light.     God  has  sent  his  Son  to  die, 
descend  into  the  under-world,  rise  again,  and  return  to  heaven,  to  pro- 
claim to  men  the  glorious  tidings  of  justification  by  faith, — ^that  is,  a 
dispensation  of  grace  freely  Annulling  the  great  consequence  of  sin  and 
inviting  them  to  heaven  in  the  Redeemer's  footsteps.   Paul  unequivocally 
declares  that  Christ  broke  up  the  bondage  of  the  under-world  by  his  irre- 
sistible entrance  and  exit,  in  the  following  text : — *^  When  he  had  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
leading  a  multitude  of  captives."    What  can  be  plainer  than  that  ?    The 
same  thought  is  also  contained  in  another  passage, — a  passage  which  was 
the  sooroe  of  those  tremendous  pictures  so  frequent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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the  Middle  Age, — Chrigtus  spoUat  In/emum: — "God  hath  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses,  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  and  took  it  away,  nailing  it  to  Christ^s  cross ;  and,  having  spoiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them,  openly  triumphing  over 
them  in  Christ."  The  entire  theory  which  underlies  the  exposition  we 
have  just  set  forth  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  passage  we  next  cite. 
For  the  word  "  righteousness'' — in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  per- 
spicuous— ^we  simply  substitute  "  method  of  salvation/'  which  is  unques- 
tionably its  signification  here.  "  They  [the  Jews]  being  ignorant  of  Clod's 
method  of  salvation,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  method, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  God's.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  For  Moses  de- 
scribeth  the  method  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  who 
doeih  these  things  shall  be  blessed  in  them.  But  the  method  of  salvation 
which  is  of  faith  [**  faith"  here  means  the  gospel,  Christianity]  speaketh 
on  this  wise : — Say  not  in  thy  heart,  *  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  V 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down ;  or,  *  Who  shall  descend  into  the  under- 
world ?'  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  among  the  dead."  This 
has  been  done  already,  once  for  all.  **  And  if  thou  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The 
apostle  avows  that  his  "  heart's  desire  and  his  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;"  and  he  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  that  is,  **  fidth;"  that 
is,  "  the  dispensation  of  grace." 

Paul's  conception  of  the  foremost  feature  in  Christ's  mission  is  precisely 
this.  He  came  to  deliver  men  from  the  stem  law  of  Judaism,  which 
could  not  wipe  away  their  transgressions  nor  save  them  from  Hades,  and 
to  establish  them  in  the  free  grace  of  Christianity,  which  justifies  them 
from  all  past  sin  and  seals  them  for  heaven.  What  could  be  a  more 
explicit  declaration  of  this  than  the  following  ?  "  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law."  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  that  perilous  combat  which 
Paul  waged  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  proved  victorious, — ^the  great 
battle  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  Judaizing  Christians;  a 
subject  of  altogether  singular  importance,  without  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  which  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understood. 
"Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this 
present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  Now,  the  Hebrew 
terms  corresponding  with  the  English  terms  "present  world"  and 
"  future  world"  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Messianic  dispensations.  We  believe — with  Schoettgen  and  other  good 
authorities — that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "  present  world"  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Not  only  is  that  interpretation  sustained  by  the 
usns  loquendif  it  is  also  the  only  defensible  meaning ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  gospel  was  not  to  deliver  men  from  the  present 
world,  though  it  did  deliver  them  from  the  hopeless  bondage  of  Jud»- 
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km,  wherein  salyation  was  by  Christians  considered  impossible.  And 
thai  is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  text  occurs.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  while  speaking  expressly 
of  the  external  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  Paul  says,  **  By  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world ;''  and  he 
instantly  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  '*  for  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision/'  Undeniably,  *'  world'' 
here  means  '*  Judaism ;"  as  Rosenmllller  phrases  it,  Judaica  vanitas.  In 
soother  epistle,  while  expostulating  with  his  readers  on  the  folly  of 
Bulgecting  themselves  to  observances  *4n  meat  and  drink,  and  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,"  after  *'the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
sgsinst  them  had  been  blotted  out,  taken  away,  nailed  to  the  cross,'' 
Paul  remonstrates  with  them  in  these  words: — "Wherefore,  if  ye  be 
de«d  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
liring  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  V  We  should  suppose 
that  no  intelligent  person  could  question  that  this  means,  "  Now  that  by 
the  i^pel  of  Christ  ye  are  emancipated  from  the  technical  requisitions 
of  Judaism,  why  are  ye  subject  to  its  ordinances,  as  if  ye  were  still  living 
nnder  its  rule?'' — as  many  of  the  best  commentators  agree  in  saying, 
**knqyam  viveiUes  adhue  in  JudaismoJ'  From  these  collective  passages,  and 
from  others  like  them,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  in  Paul's  own  words,  that^ 
"  When  we  were  children,  we  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,"  "  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism ;  but,  now 
that "  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem. us,"  we  are  called  "to  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  and 
** become  heirs  of  God,"  inheritors  of  a  heavenly  destiny. 

We  think  that  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
Pud's  epistles,  will  recognise  the  following  features  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing.   First,  all  mankind  alike  were  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Jews 
and  Gentiles  all  are  under  sin."   '*  All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sentence 
of  God."    And  we  maintain  that  that  condemning  sentence  consisted, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  banishment  of  their  disembodied  souls  to  Hades. 
Secondly,  "  a  promise  was  given  to  Abraham,"  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  *'  that  in  his  seed  [that  is,  in  Christ]  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."     When  Paul  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  numerous  instances,  of  'Hhe  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God,  who 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began,"  '*  the  promise  given  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,"  *'  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  the 
fathers,  that  Gk>d  would  raise  the  dead,"  the  date  referred  to  is  not  when 
the  decree  was  formed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  previous  to  the 
<»igixi  of  the  earth,  but  when  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.     The  thing  pro- 
mised plainly  was,  according  to  Paul's  idea,  a  redemption  from  Hades 
and  an  ascension  to  heaven ;  for  this  is  fully  implied  in  his  *'  expectation 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  from  the  intermediate  state,  and  their 
being  ''clothed  in  celestial  bodies."    This  promise  made  unto  Abraham 
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by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  **  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  disannul/'  That  is, — as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  context, — ^the  law  could  not  secure  the  inheritance  of  the 
thing  promised,  but  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  on  account  of 
transgressions,  **  until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made,"  In  other  words,  there  was  "no  mode  of  salvaition  by  the  law;" 
"  the  law  could  not  give  life ;"  for  if  it  could  it  would  have  "  superseded 
the  promise,"  made  it  without  effect,  whereas  the  inviolable  promise  of 
God  was,  that  in  the  one  seed  of  Abraham — that  is,  in  Christ — alone  should 
salvation  be  preached  to  all  that  believed.  **  For  if  they  which  are  of 
the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  useless,  and  the  promise  is  made  useless." 
In  the  mean  time,  until  Christ  be  come,  all  are  shut  up  under  sin. 
Thirdly,  the  special  **  advantage  of  the  Jews  was,  that  unto  them  this 
promise  of  God  was  committed,"  as  the  chosen  covenant  people.  The 
Gentiles,  groaning  under  the  universal  sentence  of  sin,  were  ignorant 
of  the  sure  promise  of  a  common  salvation  yet  to  be  brought.  While 
the  Jews  indulged  in  glowing  and  exclusive  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  gloriously  to  redeem  them,  the  Gentiles  were  "  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  Fourthly,  in  the  fulness  of 
time — long  after  *'  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen,  had  preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed" — **  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  promised 
to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles."  It  was  the  precise  mission 
of  Christ  to  realize  and  exemplify  and  publish  to  t^e  whole  world  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  promise  itself  was,  that  men  should  be 
released  from  the  under-world  through  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
by  grace^that  is,  through  free  forgiveness — and  rise  to  heaven  as  accre- 
dited sons  and  heirs  of  God.  This  aim  and  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
were  effected  in  his  resurrection.  But  how  did  the  Gentiles  enter  into 
belief  and  participation  of  the  glad  tidings  ?  Thus,  according  to  Paul : 
The  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascent  of  Jesus,  and  his  residence 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  form,  divested  him  of  his  nationality.''  He  was 
"then  to  be  known  no  more  after  the  flesh."  He  was  no  longer  an 
earthly  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  but  a  heavenly  spirit  and  son  of  God,  a 
glorified  likeness  of  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  adopted  as  sons  of  God, 
appealing  to  them  all  as  joint  heirs  with  himself  of  heaven.  He  has 
risen  into  universality,  and  is  accessible  to  the  soul  of  every  one  that 
believeth.  "In  him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircmncision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  The  experience 
resulting  in  a  heart  raised  into  fellowship  with  him  in  heaven  is  the 
inward  seal  assuring  us  that  our  faith  is  not  vain.  "  Ye  Gentiles,  who 
formerly  were  afar  off,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  he 
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hath  broken  down  ihe  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, haying  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law  of  coni- 
maDdments  in  ordinances,  in  order  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man.  For  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father. 
Nov,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citiiens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God/'  Circumcision 
wiaof  the  flesh ;  and  the  vain  hope  of  salvation  by  it  was  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Grace  was  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  revealed  assurance  of  salvation 
hj  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  too,  when  Christ  died  to  the  nationalizing 
flesh,  rose  in  the  universalizing  spirit,  and  from  heaven  impartially  ex- 
hibited himself,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  the  appropri- 
ating (aith  of  all. 

The  foregoing  positions  might  b«  further  substantiated  by  applying  the 
general  theory  they  contain  to  the  explication  of  scores  of  individual 
texts  which  it  fits  and  unfolds,  and  which,  we  think,  cannot  upon  any 
other  view  be  interpreted  without  forced  constructions  unwarranted  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Paul  and  with  the  mind  of 
his  age.    But  we  must  be  content  with  one  or  two  such   applications 
as  specimens.     The  word  "  mystery*'  often  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
Its  current  meaning  in  his  time  was  "  something  concealed,''  something 
into  which   one  must  be   initiated   in  order  to  understand  it.     The 
Qeusinian  Mysteries,  for  instance,  were  not  necessarily  any  thing  intrin- 
ucally  dark  and  hard  to  be  comprehended,  but  things  hidden  from  pub- 
lic gaze  and  only  to  be  known  by  initiation  into  them.      Paul  uses  the 
t^rm  in  a  similar  way  to  denote  the  peculiar  scheme  of  grace,  which 
"had  been  kept  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"   "hidden 
iiom  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest."     No  one  denies 
that  Paul  means  by  *'  this  mystery"  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the 
goifpel,  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  and  makes  it  a 
universal  method  of  salvation,  a  wondrous  system  of  grace.    So  much  is 
irresistibly  evident  from  the  way  and  the  connection  in  which  he  uses 
the  term.     He  writes  thus  in  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  as  it  was 
dramatically  revealed  through  Christ: — ''Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  [i.d.  seen  in  the  body  during  his  life  on  earth,]  justified  in  the 
spirit,   [Le,  freed  after  death  from   the   necessity  of  imprisonment  in 
Hades,]  seen  of  angels,  [i.e.  in  their  fellowship  after  his  resurrection,] 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  [ue,  after  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost- 
day,]  believed  on  in  the  world,  [i.e,  his  gospel  widely  accepted  through 
the  labors  of   his  disciples,]    received  up  into  glory,  [i.e.  taken  into 
heaven  to  the  presence  of  God.]"     "  The  revelation  of  the  mystery" 
means,  then,  the  visible  enactment  and  exhibition,  through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  of  God's  free  forgiveness  of  men,  redeeming  them  from 
the  Hadean  gloom  to  the  heavenly  glory.      The  word  '*  glory"  in  the 
New  Testament  confessedly  often  signifies  the  illumination  of  heaven, 
the  defined  abode  of  God  and  his  angels.     Robinson  collects,  in  his 
Lexicon,  numerous  examples  wherein  he  says  it  means  "that  state 
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which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven."  Now,  Paid 
repeatedly  speaks  of  the  calling  of  believers  to  glory  as  one  of  the  chief 
blessings  and  new  prerogatives  of  the  gospel.  "  Being  justified  by  iaithy 
we  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."  "  Walk  worthy  of  €K>d,  who 
liath  called  you  unto  his  glory."  '*  We  speak  wisdom  to  the  initiatea, 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  which  before  the  world  [the 
Jewish  dispensation]  God  ordained  for  our  glory."  **  Flesh  and  blood 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God :  behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery:  we 
shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  inmiortality."  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  speaks  of  **  the  hope  which 
is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  have  heard  in  the  gospel ;"  also 
of  **  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light :"  then  he  says,  **  God  would 
now  make  known  among  the  Gentiles  the  mystery,  which  is,  Christ  among 
you,  the  hope  of  glory."  In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  how 
significant  and  how  clear  is  this  declaration!  ''All  have  sinned,  and 
failed  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  God ;  but  now,  through  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  [through  the  dispensation  brought  to  light  by  Christ,]  the 
righteousness  of  God  [God's  method  of  salvation]  is  unto  all  that  believe." 
That  is,  by  the  law  all  were  shut  up  in  Hades,  but  by  grace  they  are  now 
ransomed  and  to  be  received  to  heaven.  The  same  thought  or  scheme  is 
contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  GkJatians 
where  Paul  says  the  free  Isaac  and  the  bond-woman  Hagar  were  an  alle- 
gory, teaching  that  there  were  two  covenants,  one  by  Abraham,  the  other 
by  Moses.  The  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  law  **  answers  to  the  Jerusalem 
which  is  on  earth,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children,"  and  belon^i 
only  to  the  Jews.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  promise  answers  to  "the 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of.  us  all."  In 
the  former,  we  were  "  begotten  unto  bondage."  In  the  latter,  "  Christ 
hath  made  us  free." 

We  will  notice  but  one  more  text  in  passing:  it  is,  of  all  the  proof- 
texts  of  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutional  expiation,  the  one  which  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  the  very  Achilles.  And  yet  it  can  be  made  to 
support  that  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  mis- 
translations, while  by  its  very  terms  it  perfectly  coincides  with — ^nay, 
expressly  declares — the  theory  which  we  have  been  advocating  as  the 
genuine  interpretation  of  Paul.  The  usual  commentators,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  this  passage,  have  exhibited  a  long-continued  series  of  per- 
versions and  sophisms,  affording  a  strong  example  of  unconscious 
pr^'udice.  The  correct  Greek  reading  of  the  text  is  justly  rendered 
thus: — "Whom  God  set  forth,  a  mercy-seat  through  the  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  exhibit  his  righteousness  through  the  remission  of  former  sins 
by  the  forbearance  of  God."  For  rendering  IXaaHjpiov  **  mercy-seat,"  the 
usus  loquendi  and  the  internal  harmony  of  meaning  are  in  our  favor,  and 
also  the  weight  of  many  orthodox  authorities,  such  as  Theodoret,  Origen, 
Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Olshausen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  army  of  more  liberal  critics,  from  Pelagius  to  Bushnell.    Still,  we 
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are  willing  to  admit  the  rendering  of  it  by  "  sin-offering."    That  makes 
no  important  difference  in  the  result.     Christ  was  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
conception  of  Paul,  in  this  sense : — that  when  he  was  not  himself  subject 
to  death,  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  yet  died  in  order  to  show  God's 
porpose  of  removing  that  penalty  of  sin  through  his  resurrection.     For 
rendering  Std  **  through,"  no  defence  is  needed :  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
iterer  could  have  been  here  translated  "for."     Now,  let  two  or  three 
&ct8  be  noticed.    First,  the  New  Testament  phrase  "the  faith  of  Christ," 
"the  &ith  of  Jesus,"  is — ^very  unfairly  and  unwarrantably — made  to  mean 
•n  mtemal  affection  towards  Christ,  a  belief  of  men  in  him.     Its  genuine 
meining  is  the  same  as  "  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  or  the  religion  of  Christ, 
the  fjrstem  of  grace  which  he  brought.'^    Who  can  doubt  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these  instances  ?     "  Contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints ;"  "  Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith  ;" 
"Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons." 
80,  in  the  text  now  under  our  notice,  "  the  faith  which  is  in  his  blood" 
means  the  dispensation  of  pardon  and  justification,  the  system  of  faith, 
which  was  confirmed  and  exemplified  to  us  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
Secondly,  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  here  said  to  be  "pointed 
out"  by  Christ's  death,  denotes  simply,  in  Professor  Stuart's  words,  "  God's 
pardoning  mercy,"  or  "acquittal,"  or  "gratuitous  justification," — "in 
which  sense,"  he  says  truly,  "  it  is  almost  always  used  in  Paul's  epistles."** 
It  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  God's  method  of  salvation  by  freely 
Ibrgiving  sins  and  treating  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous, — the  method 
of  salvation  now  carried  into  effect  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  brought  by 
Christ,  and  dramatically  enacted  in  his  passion  and  ascension.     Further- 
more, we  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  interpreter,  h^rd 
pressed  by  his  unscriptural  creed,  interpolates  a  di^'unctive  coi\junction 
in  the  opposing  teeth  of  Paul's  plain  statement.    Paul  says,  as  the  com- 
mon version  has  it,  God  is  "just,  and  [i.e.  even]  the  justifier."   The  creed- 
bound  commentators  read  it,  "just  and  j/et  the  justifier."     We  will  now 
present  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  parage,  in  our  view  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  Paul's  own  use  of  language.     To  establish  a  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  the  exposition,  we  only  ask  the  ingenuous  reader  carefully 
to  study  the  clauses  of  the  Greek  text  and  recollect  the  foregoing  data. 
•*God  has  set  Christ  forth,  to  be  to  us  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  and  redeemed  through  the  faith  that  was  proved  by  his  triumph- 
ant return  from  death,  the  dispensation  of  grace  inaugurated  by  him. 
Herein  God  has  exhibited  his  method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  by 
the  free  remission  of  their  sins  through   his  kindness.     Thus  God  is 
proved  to  be  disposed  to  save,  and  to  be  saving,  by  the  system  of  grace 
shown  through  Jesus,  him  that  believeth."     In  consequence  of  sin,  men 


M  F^tW"****  hu  gathered  a  great  number  of  Instances  in  his  Lexicon,  under  the  word  "  Faith,* 
it  caa  only  mean,  as  he  aajs,  "  the  lystem  of  Christian  doctrines,  the  gospeL" 
L  17,  UL  25,  26,  Ac. 
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were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  tovhe  under-world.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  fulfilled  his  ancient  promise  to  Abraham.  He  freely 
justified  men, — that  is,  forgave  them,  redeemed  them  from  their  doom, 
and  would  soon  open  the  sky  for  their  abode  with  him.  This  scheme  of 
redemption  was  carried  out  by  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  proclaimed 
it  to  men,  and  asked  their  belief  in  it,  by  "  setting  forth  Christ"  to  die, 
descend  among  the  dead,  rise  thence,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as  an 
exemplifying  certification  of  the  truth  of  the  glad  tidings. 

Thirdly,  Paul  teaches  that  one  aim  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  purify, 
animate,  and  exalt  the  moral  characters  of  men,  and  rectify  their  con- 
duct,— to  produce  a  subjective  sanctification  in  them,  and  so  prepare  them 
for  judgment  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position will  conclude  the  present  part  of  our  subject.  He  writes,  '*Our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works.''  **  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity."  In  various  ways  he  often  represents  the  fact  that  believers 
have  been  saved  by  grace  through  Christ  as  the  very  reason,  the  inten- 
sified motive,  why  they  should  scrupulously  keep  every  tittle  of  the  moral 
law  and  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  walking  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation.  "The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation  to  all 
men  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that,  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world.''  Bad  men,  "that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ," — suoh-chai- 
racters  as  "  thieves,  extortioners,  drunkards,  adulterers, — shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  He  proclaims,  in  unmistakable  terms,  '*  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, — wrath  and  tribulation  to  the 
evil-doer,  honor  and  peace  to  the  well-doer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile." 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  like  declarations  is 
unavoidable.  It  is  that  "  every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  And  one  part  of  Christ's 
mission  was  to  exert  a  hallowing  moral  influence  on  men,  to  make  them 
righteous,  that  they  might  pass  the  bar  with  acquittal.  But  the  reader 
who  recollects  the  class  of  texts  adduced  a  little  while  since  will  Re- 
member that  an  opposite  conclusion  was  as  unequivocally  drawn  from 
them.  Then  Paul  said,  "  By  faith  ye  are  justified,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law."  Now  he  says,  **  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  Is  there  a  contradiction, 
then,  in  Paul?  Only  in  appearance.  Let  us  distinguish  and  explain. 
In  the  two  quotations  above,  the  apostle  is  referring  to  two  different 
things.  First,  he  would  say.  By  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  free  grace  of 
God  declared  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ye  are  justified,  gratuitously  delivered 
from  that  necessity  of  imprisonment  in  Hades  which  is  the  penalty  of 
sin  doomed  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam,  and  from  which  no  amount 
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of  personal  virtue  could  avail  to  save  men.    Secondly,  when  he  exclaims, 
"Enow  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God?''  his  thought  is  of  a  spiritual   qualification  of  character,  indis- 
pensable for  positive  admission  among  the  blest  in  heaven.     That  is  to 
Bay,  the  impartial  penalty  of  primeval  sin  consigned  all  men  to  Hades. 
They  could  not  by  their  own  efforts  escape  thence  and  win  heaven.   That 
&ted  inability  God  has  removed,  and  through  Christ  revealed  its  removal ; 
bat,  that  one  should  actually  obtain  the  offered  and  possible  prize  of 
beayen,  personal  purity,  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  are  necessary.     In 
Paul's  conception  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  then,  there  were 
two  distinct  parts :  one,  what  God  had  done  for  all ;  the  other,  what  each 
Bum  was  to  do  for  himself.     And  the  two  great  classes  of  seemingly 
hostile  texts  filling  his  epistles,  which  have  puzzled  so  many  readers, 
become  clear  and  harmonious  when  we  perceive  and  remember  that  by 
**  righteousness"  and  its  kindred  terms  he  sometimes  means  the  external 
and  fulfilled  method  of  redeeming  men  from  the  transmitted  necessity 
oi  bondage  in  the  under-world,  and  sometimes  means  the  internal  and 
contingent  qualifications  for  actually  realizing  that  redemption.     In  the 
former  instance  he  refers  to  the  objective  mode  of  salvation  and  the 
revelation  of  it  in  Christ.    In  the  latter,  he  refers  to  the  subjective  fitness 
far  that  salvation  and  the  certitude  of  it  in  the  believer.   So,  too,  the  words 
"death"  and  "life,"  in  Paul's  writings,  are  generally  charged,  by  a  con- 
alrue&o  />rd!^mm9,  with  a  double  sense, — one  spiritual,  individual,  contingent, 
the  other  mechanical,  common,  absolute.    Death,  in  its  full  Pauline  force, 
includes  inward  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  outward  descent 
into  the  under-world.     Life,  in  its  full  Pauline  force,  includes  inward 
rectitude,  peace,  and  joy,  and   outward  ascent  into  the  upper-world. 
Holiness  is  necessary,  "  for  without  it  no  one  can  see  the  Lord ;"  yet  by 
itaelf  it  can  secure  only  inward  life:  it  is  ineffectual  to  win  heaven. 
Grace  by  itself  merely  exempts  from  the  fatality  of  the  condemnation 
to  Hades:  it  offers  eternal  life  in  heaven  only  upon  condition  of  "patient 
continuance  in  well-doing"  by  "faith,  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit."     But  God's  free  grace  and  man's  diligent  fidelity, 
combined,  give  the  full  fruition  of  blessedness  in  the  heart  and  of  glory 
ajid  inunortality  in  the  sky. 

Such,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  divisions,  was  Paul's 
view  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  method  of  salvation.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  perverted  and  mutilated.  The  toil  now  is  by  unpre- 
judiced inspection  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  genuine  completeness,  as 
it  stood  in  Paul's  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  essential  view,  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this.  The  inde- 
pendent grace  of  God  has  interfered,  first,  to  save  man  from  Hades,  and 
secondly,  to  enable  him,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  own  virtue,  to  get  to 
heaven.  Here  are  two  separate  means  coi\joined  to  effect  the  end, — 
salvation.  Now,  compare,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  three  great 
theories  of  Christendom.     The  Unitarian,  overlooking  the 
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objective  juAtification,  or  offered  redemption  from  the  death-realm  to 
the  sky-home,  which — whether  it  be  a^ruth  or  an  error — ^is  surely  in  the 
epistles,  makes  the  subjective  sanctification  all  in  all.  The  Calviiost, 
in  his  theory,  comparatively  sooms  the  subjective  sanctification,  which 
Paul  insists  on  as  a  necessity  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  and, 
having  perverted  the  objective  justification  from  its  real  historic  mean- 
ing, exaggerates  it  into  the  all  in  all.  The  Roman  Catholic  holds  that 
Christ  simply  removed  the  load  of  original  sin  and  its  entailed  doom, 
and  left  each  person  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits,  in  the  helping 
communion  of  the  Church.  He  also  maintains  that  a  part  of  Christ'B 
office  was  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  moral  improvement  and  consecTBr 
tion  of  human  character.  His  error,  as  an  interpreter  of  Paul's  thoughti 
is,  that  he,  like  the  Calvinist,  attributes  to  Christ's  death  a  Ticarions 
efficacy  by  suffering  the  pangs  of  mankind's  guilt  to  buy  their  ranaom 
from  the  inexorable  justice  of  God;  whereas  the  apostle  really  represents 
Christ's  redeeming  mission  as  consisting  simply  in  a  dramatic  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  and  purpose  to  pardon  past 
offences,  unbolt  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  receive  the  worthy  to  heaven. 
Moreover,  while  Paul  describes  the  heavenly  salvation  as  an  undeserved  • 
gift  from  the  grace  of  God,  the  Catholic  often  seems  to  make  it  a  prise  to 
be  earned,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  «good  works  which  may 
fairly  challenge  that  reward.  However,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this 
apparent  opposition  is  rather  in  the  practical  mode  of  exhortation  than 
in  any  interior  difference  of  dogma ;  for  Paul  himself  makes  personal 
salvation  hinge  on  personal  conditions,  the  province  of  grace  being  seen 
in  the  new  extension  to  man  of  the  opportunity  and  invitation  to^^secuie 
his  own  acceptance.  And  so  the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  Paul's 
doctrine  is  much  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  interpretation  now 
prevalent.  We  should  expect,  d  priori^  that  it  would  be,  since  that 
Church,  containing  two-thirds  of  Christendom,  is  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected, by  its  scholars,  members,  and  traditions,  with  the  apostolic  age. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  belief  of  Paul,  and  one  deserving  distinct 
notice  as  necessarily  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  theory  which 
we  have  attributed  to  him,  is  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  the  first 
person,  clothed  with  humanity  and  experiencing  death,  admitted  into 
heaven.  Of  all  the  hosts  who  had  lived  and  died,  every  soul  had  gone 
down  into  the  dusky  under-world.  There  they  all  were  held  in  durance, 
waiting  for  the  Great  Deliverer.  In  the  splendors  of  the  realm  over  the 
sky,  God  and  his  angels  dwelt  alone.  That  we  do  not  err  in  ascribing 
this  belief  to  Paul  we  might  summon  the  whole  body  of  the  Fathers 
to  testify  in  almost  unbroken  phalanx,  from  Polycarp  to  St.  Bemaid. 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  still  maintain  the  same  dognm. 
But  the  apostle's  own  plain  words  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
"  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 
rise  from  among  the  dead."  **  Now  is  Christ  risen  fh)m  among  the  dead 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."    **  He  is  the  beginnings 
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the  first-born  from  among  the  dead,  that  among  all  he  might  have  the 
pre-eminence."  *'  God  raised  Christ  from  among  the  dead,  and  set  him 
at  his  own  right  hand'*  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  every  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion."  The  last  words  refer  to 
different  orders  of  spirits,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  people  the  aerial 
region  below  the  heaven  of  God.  ''  Qod  hath''  (already  in  our  antici- 
pating faith)  "  raised  us  up  together  with  Christ  and  made  us  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him."  These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  up  to  the  abode  of  God,  the  first 
man  ever  exalted  thither,  and  that  this  was  done  as  a  pledge  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  exaltation  awaiting  those  who  believe.  ''If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  And  the 
apostle  teaches  that  we  are  not  only  connected  with  Christ's  resurrection 
by  the  outward  order  and  sequence  of  events,  but  also  by  an  inward  gift 
of  the  spirit.  He  says  that  to  every  obedient  believer  is  given  an  ex- 
perimental "knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
which  is  the  seal  of  God  within  him,  the  pledge  of  his  own  celestial  des- 
tination. **  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit 
of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession."  The  office  of  this  gift  of  the  spirit  is  to 
awaken  in  the  believing  Christian  a  vivid  realization  of  the  things  in 
•tore  for  him,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  shall  yet  possess  them  in 
the  unclouded  presence  of  God,  beyond  the  canopy  of  azure  and  the 
stars.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived, the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But 
he  hath  revealed  them  unto  us ;  for  we  have  received  his  spirit,  that  we 
might  know  them."  "  The  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  children  and  heirs  of  God,  even  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that  we 
may  be  glorified  [i.e,  advanced  into  heaven]  with  him." 

We  will  leave  this  topic  with  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  pass- 
age in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  ''  Not  only  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  groan  in  pain  in  this  decaying  state,  under 
the  bondage  of  perishable  elements,  travailing  for  emancipation  from 
the  flesh  into  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly  glory  appointed  for  the  sons 
and  heirs  of  Grod,  but  even  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit, 
[ue,  the  assurance  springing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,]  we  too 
wait,  painfully  longing  for  the  adoption, — that  is,  our  redemption  from  the 
body."  By  longing  for  the  adoption,  or  filiation,  is  meant  impatient 
desire  to  be  received  into  heaven  as  children  to  the  ei\joyment  of  the 
privileges  of  their  Father's  house.  "God  predetermined  that  those 
caUed  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  [i.e,  should  pass 
thiough  the  same  course  with  Christ  and  reach  the  heavenly  goal,]  that 
he  might  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."    To  the  securing  of 


WQilwtacTi  argoet  st  length,  and  shows  nnanswenbly,  that  this  passage  cannot  bear  a  moral 
laterprctatkm,  hnt  necessarily  has  a  physical  and  local  sense.    Oriesbachii  Opnscula  Academioa,  ed. 
r,  ^«L  fi.  pp.  146-149. 
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this  end,  "  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified,  [Le,  ranson 
Hades  ;^^  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified,"  (ue,  adi 
the  glory  of  heaven.) 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  looked  for  the  speedy  second-comii] 
Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  angels  and  power  and  gl 
expected  that  at  that  time  all  enemies  would  foe  overthr^ 
punished,  the  dead  would  be  raised,  the  living  would  be  chan 
all  that  were  Christ's  would  be  translated  to  heaven.^  "1 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  ii 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God  and  obeji 
gospel  of  Christ."  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be 
in  a  moment,  at  the  last  trump."  "  We  who  are  alive  and  rem 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  anticipate  those  that  are  ask 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with' a  shout,  with 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;^'  and  the  dead 
shall  rise  first.  Then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  ct 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  sc 
always  be  with  the  Lord.  Brethren,  you  need  not  that  I  shoul 
the  time  to  you ;  ror  yourselves  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  d 
Lord  so  Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  "  The  time  is  short." 
God  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  **  At  his  appearing  he  shall, 
living  and  the  dead."  '*The  Lord  is  at  hand."  The  author 
sentences  undeniably  looked  for  the  great  advent  soon.  Th 
indeed,  no  one  more  earnestly  believed  (or  did  more  to  stren 
others  that  belief)  in  that  speedy  return  of  Christ,  the  antici 
which  thrilled  all  early  Christendom  with  hope  and  dread,  and 
disciples  day  and  night  on  the  stretch  and  start  of  expectatioi 
the  awful  blast  of  the  judgment-trump  and  to  see  the  glorio 
of  the  Son  of  God  descending  amidst  a  convoy  of  angels.  Wha 
emotions  must  have  rushed  through  the  apostle's  soul  when  h< 
that  he,  as  a  survivor  of  death's  reign  on  earth,  might  behold  t 
rection  without  himself  entering  the  grave !  Upon  a  time  when  ] 
be  perchance  at  home,  or  at  Damascus,  or,  it  might  be,  at  Jerua 
sun  would  become  as  blood,  the  moon  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  the  h 
would  swell  the  sky,  and, 

"  Lo !  the  nationfl  of  the  dead. 
Which  do  outnumber  all  earth*f  races,  rise^ 
And  high  in  tnmleas  myriads  orerhead 
Sweep  past  him  in  a  cload,  as  'twere  the  skirts 
Of  the  Eternal  passing  bj," 


I'That  "Jnstliy"  often  means,  in  Paul's  usage,  to  absoWe  from  Hades,  we  hare  ooac 
direct  study  of  his  doctrines  and  language.  We  find  that  Bretschneider  gires  it  the  mi 
in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.    See  itKai6o>. 

u^Srery  one  shall  rise  in  his  own  dlYision**  of  the  great  army  of  the  dead, — "du 
fruits ;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming.'* 

>*Bablri  Akiba  says,  in  the  Talmud,  "God  shall  take  and  blow  a  trampet  a  tho«i 
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The  reiaiTection  which  Paul  thought  would  attend  the  second  coming 
of  Qmsi  was  the  rising  of  the  summoned  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
ilieir  rest  in  the  under-world.     Most  certainly  it  was  not  the  restoration 
of  their  decomposed  bodies  from  their  graves, — although  that  incredible 
nmuse  has  been  generally  entertained.    He  says,  while  answering  the 
fiestion.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  7 
"Tbtt  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
naked  grain :  Grod  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him."    The  com- 
ptfiioii  is,  that  so  the  naked  soul  is  sown  in  the  under-world,  and  God, 
wheD  he  raiseth  it,  giveth  it  a  fitting  body.    He  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  man  "  a  fool"  who  expects  the  restoration  of  the  same  body  that  was 
buried.    His  whole  argument  is  explicitly  against  that  idea.     *'  There 
«e  bodies  celestial,  as  well  as  bodies  terrestrial :  the  first  man  was  of  the 
cirth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  firom  heaven ;  and  as  we 
luTe  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
iMtTenly ;  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Qod,"    In 
ym  of  these  declarations,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  can  suppose  that 
lud  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  these  present  bodies  and  in  their 
tuDsference  into  heaven.     **  In  this  tabernacle  we  groan,  being  bur- 
dened," and,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?"  he  cries. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  goading  experience,  keen  intellectual 
energies,  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  him  weary  of  this  slow,  gross 
body,  and  passionately  to  long  for  a  more  corresponding,  swift,  and  pure 
inrestiture,  it  was  Paul.    And  in  his  theory  of  "the  glorious  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  which  our  vile  body  shall  be  chaiiged,"  he  relieved 
hii  impatience  and  fed  his  desire.    What  his  conception  of  that  body 
VH,  definitely,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  doubtless  it  was  the  idea  of  a  vehicle 
idapted  to  his  mounting  and  ardent  soul,  and  in  many  particulars  very 
[      nlike  this  present  groaning  load  of  clay. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  clear  implication  of  the  notion  of  a  mil- 

iesnium, — a  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  the  earth 

after  his  second  advent.   On  the  contrary,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 

the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (supposing  that 

letter  to  be  his,)  he  says  that  the  Lord  and  they  that  are  his  will  directly 

jMis  into  heaven  after  the  consummation  of  his  descent  from  heaven 

and  their  resurrection  from  the  dead.     But  the  declaration  **  He  must 

reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  taken  with  its  context, 

is  thought,  by  Bertholdt,  Billroth,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  imply  that 

Christ  would  establish  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reign  in  it 

engaged  in  vanquishing  all  hostile  forces.    Against  this  exegesis  we  have 

to  say,  first,  that,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  vast  preponderance  of  critical 


I  li  liDglh,  wboie  echo  tluJl  aoand  firom  end  to  end  of  the  worid.  At  the  first  blait  the  etrth 
iteU  tnoMe.  At  the  eeooDd,  the  duet  ihall  pmeU  At  the  third,  the  booei  shall  oome  together. 
Ai  the  totfth,  the  akembers  shall  grow  warm.  At  the  fifth,  they  shall  be  crowned  with  the  head. 
Aft  the  sislh,  the  soalshaU  reenter  the  bodj.  And  at  the  sennth,thej  shall  stand  erect.'*  Oorrodl, 
I  dsa  CfafUsMniis^  hand  L  s.  86A. 
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authorities  is  opposed  to  it.  Secondly,  if  this  conquest  were  to  b<^  secured 
on  earth,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  need  occupy  much  time :  one 
hour  might  answer  for  it  as  well  as  a  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  show  that  Paul  means  just  what  the  Rabhins  taught.  Thirdly,  even 
if  Paul  supposed  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  ''all  enemies'' 
would  be  subdued,  during  which  period  Christ  must  reign,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  believed  that  reign  would  be  on  earth :  it  might  be  in 
heaven.  The  "  enemies"  referred  to  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  wicked 
spirits  occupying  the  regions  of  the  upper  air;  for  he  specifies  these 
**  principalities,  authorities,  and  powers."*  And  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  represents  God  as  saying  to  Jesus,  "  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Fourthly,  it  seems 
certain  that,  if  in  the  apostle's  thought  a  thousand  years  were  inter- 
polated between  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  delivering  of  his  media- 
torial sceptre  to  God,  he  would  have  said  so, — at  least  somewhere  in 
his  writings.  He  would  naturally  have  dwelt  upon  it  a  little,  as  the 
Chiliasts  did  so  much.  Instead  of  that,  he  repeatedly  contradicts  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  RUckert,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  not 
supposing  that,  abcording  to  Paul,  "  the  end"  was  immediately  to  succeed 
"  the  coming,"  as  elra  would  properly  indicate.  The  doctrine  of  a  long 
earthly  reign  of  Christ  is  not  deduced  from  this  passage,  by  candid  inter- 
pretation, because  it  must  be  there,  but  foisted  into  it,  by  Rabbinical  in- 
formation, because  it  may  be  there. 

Paul  distinctly  teaches  that  the  believers  who  died  before  the  seoond 
coming  of  the  Savior  would  remain  in  the  under-world  until  that  events 
when  they  and  the  transformed  living  should  ascend  "  together  with  the 
Lord."  All  the  relevant  expressions  in  his  epistles,  save  two,  are  obvi- 
ously in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  a  temporary  subterranean 
sojourn,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  from  heaven  to  usher  in  the 
resurrection.  But  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  writes,  "Abiding  in  the  body  wo  are  a\)sent  fh>m  the 
Ix)rd."  It  is  usually  inferred,  from  these  words  and  those  which  follow 
them,  that  the  apostle  expected  whenever  he  died  to  be  instantly  with 
Christ.  Certainly  they  do  mean  pretty  nearly  that;  but  they  mean 
it  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances and  events ;  for  Paul  believed  that  many  of  the  disciples — pos- 
sibly himself — would  live  until  Christ's  coming.  All  through  these  two 
chapters  (the  fourth  and  fifth)  it  is  obvious,  from  the  marked  use  of  the 
terms  "  we"  and  "  you,"  and  from  other  considerations,  that  "  we"  here 
refers  solely  to  the  writer,  the  individual  Paul.  It  is  the  plural  of  accom- 
modation used  by  common  custom  and  consent.     In  the  form  of  a 

*»The  apocryplial  **  Aacensloo  of  Isaiah,**  already  spoken  of,  gires  a  dotnnod  drHcription  of  tiM 
upper  air  as  occupied  bj  Satan  and  his  angels,  among  whom  fighting  and  evil  deeda  rage;  bat 
Christ  in  his  ascent  conqoers  and  spoils  them  all,  and  shows  himself  a  Tictor  ever  brightening  ••  ha 
rises  sncceasiTely  through  the  whole  teren  heavens  to  the  feet  of  God.  Aaoenaio  Tatia  lamim^ 
cap.  Ti.-z. 
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sUghi  paraphrase  we  may  unfold  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
hand.    "  In  this  body  I  am  afflicted :  not  that  I  would  merely  be  released 
from  it»  for  then  I  should  be  a  naked  spirit.     But  I  earnestly  desire,  un- 
clothing myself  of  this  earthly  body,  at  the  same  time  to  clothe  myself 
with  my  heavenly  body,  that  I  may  lose  all  my  mortal  part  and  its  woes 
in  the  full  experience  of  heaven's  eternal  life.    Gk>d  has  determined  that 
this  roiult  shall  come  to  me  sooner  or  later,  and  has  given  me  a  pledge 
of  it  in  the  witnessing  spirit.    But  it  cannot  happen  so  long  as  I  tarry  in 
the  flesh,  the  Lord  delaying  his  appearance.     Having  the  infallible  ear- 
nest of  the  spirit,  I  do  not  dread  the  change,  but  desire  to  hasten  it. 
Confident  of  acceptance  in  that  day  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  before 
which  we  must  all  then  stand,  I  long  for  the  crisis  when,  divested  of  this 
body  and  invested  with  the  immortal  form  wrought  for  me  by  God,  I 
ahflU  be  with  the  Lord.    Still,  knowing  the  terror  which  shall  environ 
the  Lord  at  his  coming  to  judgment,  I  plead  with  men  to  be  prepared." 
Whoever  carefully  examines  the  whole  connected  passage,  from  iv.  6  to 
T.  16,  will  see,  we  think,  that  the  above  paraphrase  truly  exposes  its 


The  other  text  alluded  to  as  an  apparent  exception  £o  the  doctrine  of 
a  residence  in  the  lower  land  of  ghosts  intervening  between  death  and 
the  ascension,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians: — "I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better;  but  that  I  should  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 
There  are  three  possible  ways  of  regarding  this  passage.  First,  we  may 
snppcee  that  Paul,  seeing  the  advent  of  the  Lord  postponed  longer  and 
longer,  changed  his  idea  of  the  intermediate  state  of  deceased  Christians, 
and  thought  they  would  spend  that  period  of  waiting  in  heaven,  not  in 
Hades.  Neander  advocates  this  view.  But  there  is  little  to  sustain  it, 
and  it  is  loaded  with  fatal  difficulties.  A  change  of  faith  so  important  and 
•o  bright  in  its  view  as  this  must  have  seemed  under  the  circumstances 
woold  have  been  clearly  and  fully  stated.  Attention  would  have  been 
earnestly  invited  to  so  great  a  favor  and  comfort;  exultation  and  grati- 
tode  would  have  been  expressed  over  so  unheard-of  a  boon.  Moreover, 
what  had  occurred  to  effect  the  alleged  new  belief?  The  unexpected 
dday  of  Christ's  coming  might  make  the  apostle  wish  that  his  departed 
friends  were  tarrying  above  the  sky  instead  of  beneath  the  sepulchre ;  but 
it  oould  furnish  no  ground  to  warrant  a  sudden  faith  in  that  wish  as  a 
fblfilled  fact.  Besides,  the  truth  is  that  Paul  never  ceased,  even  to  the 
last,  to  expect  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Lord  and  to  regard  the  interval 
as  a  comparative  trifle.  In  this  very  epistle  he  says,  "  The  Lord  is  at 
hand:  be  careful  for  nothing."  Secondly,  we  may  imagine  that  he  ex- 
pected himself,  as  a  divinely-chosen  and  specially-favored  servant,  to  go 
to  Christ  in  heaven  as  soon  as  he  died,  if  that  should  happen  before 
the  Lord's  appearance,  while  the  great  multitude  of  believers  would 
abide  in  the  under-world  until  the  general  resurrection.  The  death  he 
in  peril  of  and  is  referring  to  was  that  of  martyrdom  for  the  gospel 
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at  the  hands  of  Nero.     And  many  of  the  Fathers  maintained  that    in 
the  case  of  every  worthy  Christian  martyr  there  was  an  exception  to  tlie 
general  doom,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  heaven  at  once.    Still, 
to  argue  such  a  thought  in  the  text  before  us  requires  an  hypothesis  CaJ> 
fetched  and  unsupported  by  a  single  clear  declaration  of  the  apostle  hizu- 
self.    Thirdly,  we  may  assume — and  it  seems  to  us  by  far  the  least^ncum- 
bered  and  the  most  plausible  theory  that  attempts  to  meet  the  case— - 
that  Paul  believed  there  would  be  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful  Christian 
during  his  transient  abode  in  the  underworld  a  more  intimate  and 
blessed  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Master  than  he  could  experience 
while  in  the  flesh.    **  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  [separation 
from  the  body]  nor  depth  [the  under-world]  shall  be  able  to  separate  w 
from  God's  love,  which  he  has  manifested  through  Christ.*'     He  may 
refer,  therefore,  by  his  hopes  of  being  straightway  with  Christ  on  leaving 
the  body,  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  the  disembodied  state 
below,  and  not  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  supernal  realm,  the  latter 
not  being  attainable  previous  to  the  resurrection.    Indeed,  a  little  farther 
on  in  this  same  epistle,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  anticipate  being 
received  to  heaven  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.     He  says, 
"  We  look  for  the  Savior  from  heaven,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body."     This  change  is  the 
preliminary  preparation  to  ascent  to  heaven, — ^which  change  he  repeat- 
edly represents  as  indispensable. 

What  Paul  believed  would  be  the  course  and  fate  of  things  on  earth 
after  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  mission  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  his  brief  and  partial  hints.  The  most  probable  and  consistent  view 
which  can  be  constructed  from  those  hints  is  this.  He  thought  all  man- 
kind would  become  reconciled  and  obedient  to  God,  and  that  death,  losing 
its  punitive  character,  would  become  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be^ 
— the  mere  change  of  the  earthly  for  a  heavenly  body  preparatory  to  a 
direct  ascension.  **  Then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.''  Then  placid  vir- 
tues and  innocent  joys  should  fill  the  world,  and  human  life  be  what 
it  was  in  Eden  ere  guilt  forbade  angelic  visitants  and  converse  with 
heaven."  "  So  when" — ^without  a  previous  descent  into  Hades,  as  the  con* 
text  proves — ''  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  '  Death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  O  Death,  thou  last  enemy,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  Hades, 
thou  gloomy  prison,  where  is  thy  victory  ?' "  Tlie  exposition  just  offered 
is  confirmed  by  its  striking  adaptedness  to  the  whole  Pauline  scheme. 
It  is  also  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  by  the 
Church  in  general  until  now.    This  idea  of  men  being  changed  and 

n  Neander  Uiinks  Paal*f  idea  was  that  "  the  perfected  kingdom  of  Ood  would  then  btend  itwlf 
harmoniuiuly  tbrougbout  hia  unbounded  domiaionB.**  We  believe  his  apprehenaioo  is  correct.  This 
globe  would  become  a  part  of  the  general  paradite,  an  ant»>room  or  a  lower  story  to  tha  Temple  of 
the  Universe. 


S' 
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rising  into  heaTen  without  at  all  entering  the  disembodied  state  below 
WM  evidently  in  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  the  following 
linei:— 


**  And  fhn  thoM  oorporetl  notrimeaU,  perhapf. 
To«r  bodlM  saj  at  laat  torn  all  Co  qrfrit, 
And,  wiof'd,  aaoaod  etharaal,— may,  at  cho&oc^ 
Hare^  or  in  baaTaolj  pandiae,  dwelt** 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  Paul  thought  was  to  be  the  final  portion  of 
the  hardened  and  persevering  sinner.    One  class  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
in^  if  taken  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  on  that  point 
be  had  no  fixed  convictions  in  regard  to  particulars,  but,  thinking  these 
bejond  the  present  reach  of  reason,  contented  himself  with  the  general 
aenmnce  that  all  such  pe^rsons  would  meet  their  just  deserts,  and  there 
left  the  subject  in  obscurity.     "  God  will  render  to  every  man — to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek — according  to  his  deeds."     **  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."     **  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."     "  At  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
every  one  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad."     From  these  and 
a  few  kmdred  texts  we  might  infer  that  the  author,  aware  that  he  *'knew 
but  in  part,"  simply  held  the  belief — ^without  attempting  to  pry  into  spe- 
cial methods,  details,  and  results — that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  all 
should  have  exact  justice.     He  may,  however,  have  unfolded  in  his 
preaching  minuti»  of  faith  not  explained  in  his  letters. 

A  second  class  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  would  naturally  cause 
the  common  reader  to  conclude  that  he  imagined  that  the  unregcno- 
rate— those  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God — were  to  be  annihilated  when 
Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  should  return  to  heaven  with  his  saints. 
"  Those  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  when  he  shall  come."  "  The  end  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  is  destruction."  "The  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 
"  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law."  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  destruction"  need  not 
signify  annihilation.  It  often,  even  in  Paul's  epistles,  plainly  means 
severe  punishment,  dreadful  misery,  moral  ruin,  and  retribution.  For 
example,  "foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  "  piercing  them  through  with  many  sorrows."  It  may  or 
may  not  have  that  sense  in  the  instances  above  cited.  Their  meaning  is 
intrinsically  uncertain :  we  must  bring  other  passages  and  distinct  con- 
fiiderations  to  aid  our  interpretation. 

From  a  third  selection  of  texts  in  Paul's  epistles  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  persons  have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  sal- 
vation. "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
But  the  geooine  explanation  of  this  sentence,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lleve,  is  as  follows : — "  As,  following  after  the  example  of  Adam,  all  soula 
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descend  below,  so,  following  after  Christ,  all  shall  be  raised  up," — that  is, 
at  the  judgment,  after  which  event  some  may  be  taken  to  heaven,  others 
banished  again  into  Hades.  **  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the 
Savior  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe." .  This  means  that  all 
men  have  been  saved  now  from  the  unconditional  sentence  to  Hades 
brought  on  them  by  the  first  sin,  but  not  all  know  the  glad  tidings: 
those  who  receive  them  into  believing  hearts  are  already  exulting 
over  their  deliverance  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  All  are  objectively 
saved  from  the  unavoidable  and  universal  necessity  of  Iladean  imprison- 
ment ;  the  obedient  believers  are  also  subjectively  saved  from  the  contin- 
gent and  personal  risk  of  incurring  that  doom.  "  God  hath  shut  them 
all  up  together  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all."  "  All" 
here  means  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  universal 
annulment  of  the  universal  fatality,  and  the  impartial  offer  of  heaven  to 
every  one  who  sanctifies  the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  some  cases  the  word 
**air'  is  used  with  rhetorical  looseness,  not  with  logical  rigidness,  and 
denotes  merely  all  Christians.  RUckert  shows  this  well  in  his  comment^ 
ary  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  In  other  instances  the 
universality,  which  is  indeed  plainly  there,  applies  to  the  removal  from 
the  race  of  the  inherited  doom;  while  a  conditionality  is  unquestionably 
implied  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  each  person.  We  say  Paul  does  con- 
stantly represent  personal  salvation  as  depending  on  conditions,  as  beset 
by  perils  and  to  be  earnestly  striven  for.  "  Lest  that  by  any  means  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."  "  Deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  "Wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord."  "  To  them  that  are  saved  we  are  a  aavor 
of  life  unto  life ;  to  them  that  perish,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death." 
"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  that  they  be  humble  and  do  good,  laying  up 
in  store  a  good  foundation,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  It  is 
clear,  from  these  and  many  similar  passages  of  Paul,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  unconditional  salvation,  the  positive  mechanical  salvation, 
of  all  individuals,  but  held  personal  salvation  to  be  a  contingent  problem, 
to  be  worked  out,  through  the  permitting  grace  of  God,  by  Christian 
faith,  works,  and  character.  How  plainly  this  is  contained,  too,  in  his 
doctrine  of  **  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  and  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  from  whose  august  tribunal  Christ  is  to  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  each  man's  deeds !  At  the  same  time,  the  undeniable  fact 
deserves  particular  remembrance  that  he  says,  and  apparently  knows, 
nothing  whatever  of  a  hell,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  that  tenn, 
— a  prison-house  of  fiery  tortures.  He  assigns  the  realm  of  Satan  and 
the  evil  spirits  to  the  air,  the  vexed  region  between  earth  and  heaven, 
according  to  the  demonology  of  his  age  and  country." 


tt  A  detailed  and  most  cnrioat  account  of  this  r^on,  which  he  calls  Tartanu,  ia  giTen  bj 
tin«.    De  Gen.  ad.  lit.  lib.  ilL  cap.  14, 15,  ed.  Benedictinie. 
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Finillj,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  passages,  from  which  we  might  infer 
thtt  the  apostle's  faith  merely  excluded  the  reprobate  from  participating 
in  the  ascent  with  Christ,— just  as  some  of  the  Pharisees  excluded  the 
GentOes  from  their  resurrection, — and  there  left  the  subject  in  darkness. 
"  They  that  are  Christ's,"  "  the  dead  in  Christ,  shall  rise."     "  No  sen- 
sualist, extortioner,  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Cbmt  and  of  God."     "  There  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
Che  Lord  shall  give  in  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."     In 
all  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  marked  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  ultimate  positive  disposal  of  the  wicked.    Still,  against 
the  supposition  of  his  holding  the  doctrine  that  all  except  good  Christians 
would  be  left  below  eternally,  we  have  his  repeated  explicit  avowals. 
**  I  have  hope  towards  Qod  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
Just  and  the  ui\just."     **  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ."  These  last  statements,  however,  prove  only  that  Paul  thought 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  would  be  raised  up  and  judged :  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  condemned  would  afterwards  either 
be  annihilated,  or  remanded  everlastingly  to  the  under-world.    This  very 
belief^  we  think,  is  contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  Paul  writes 
to  the  Philippians  that  he  strives  "if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto 
the  resurrection."     Now,  the  common  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment needed  not  to  be  striven  for :  it  would  occur  to  all  unconditionally. 
But  there  is  another  resurrection,  or  another  part  remaining  to  complete 
the  resurrection, — ^namely,  after  the  judgment,  a  rising  of  the  accepted  to 
heaven.    All  shall  rise  from  Hades  upon  the  earth  to  judgment.    This 
Paul  caUs  simply  the  resurrection,-  avdaraatq.     After  the  judgment,  the 
accepted  shall  rise  to  heaven.    This  Paul  calls,  with  distinctive  emphasis, 
l^ap6aTaatc,  the  pre-eminent  or  complete  resurrection, — the  prefix  being 
used  as  an  intensive.    This  is  what  the  apostle  considers  uncertain  and 
labors  to  secure,  "stretching  forward  and  pressing  towards  the  goal  for  the 
prise  of  that  call  upwards,"  dvw,  (that  invitation  to  heaven,)  **  which  God 
has  extended  through  Christ."  Those  who  are  condemned  at  the  judgment 
can  have  no  part  in  this  completion  of  the  resurrection,  cannot  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  but  must  be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the  Lord," — that  is,  as  we  suppose  is  sig- 
nifiedf  be  thrust  into  the  under-world  for  evermore. 

As  unessential  to  our  object,  we  have  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  natural  rank  and  proper  or  delegated  ofRces  of 
Christ  in  the  universe ;  also  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  doubts 
and  arguments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  the  lesser  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul.  In  close,  we  will  sum  up  in  brief  array  the  leading  con- 
ceptions in  his  view  of  the  last  things.  First,  there  is  a  world  of  immortal 
light  and  bliss  over  the  sky,  the  exclusive  abode  of  God  and  the  angels 
from  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  dreary  world  of  darkness  and  repose  under 
the  earth,  the  abode  of  all  departed  human  spirits.  Secondly,  death  was 
originally  meant  to  lead  souls  into  heaven,  clothed  in  new  and  divine 
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bodies,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  present  tabernacle ;  but  sin  br 
that  plan  and  doomed  souls  to  pass  disembodied  into  Hades.  Thir 
the  Kosaic  dispensation  of  law  could  not  deliver  men  from  that  t 
tence;  but  Gkxl  had  promised  Abraham  that  through  one  of  h3s 
terity  they  should  be  delivered.  To  fulfil  that  prgmise  Christ  calne. 
illustrated  God's  impurchased  love  and  forgiveness  and  determinatioi 
restore  the  original  plan,  as  if  men  had  never  sinned.  Chrbt  effe< 
this  aim,  in  coi\junction  with  his  teachings,  by  dying,  descending  : 
Hades, — as  if  the  doom  of  a  sinful  man  were  upon  him  also, — subdt 
the  powers  of  that  prison-house,  rising  again,  and  ascending  into  hea^ 
— the  first  one  ever  admitted  there  from  among  the  dead, — ^thus  exen 
fying  the  fulfilled  **  expectation  of  the  creature  that  was  groaning  and 
▼ailing  in  pain"  to  be  bom  into  the  ^eedom  of  the  heavenly  glor 
the  sons  of  God.  Fourthly,  *' justification  by  faith,"  therefore,  means 
redemption  from  Hades  by  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  of  free  gi 
which  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel.  Fifthly,  every  sanctified  belieTei 
ceives  a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  spirit  sealing  him  as  God's  and  assu: 
him  of  acceptance  with  Christ  and  of  advance  to  heaven.  Sixthly,  CI 
is  speedily  to  come  a  second  time,— come  in  glory  and  power  irresisti 
— to  consummate  his  mission,  raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  estal: 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  return  into  heaven  with  his  chosen  o 
Seventhly,  the  stubbornly  wicked  portion  of  mankind  will  be  retui 
eternally  into  the  under-world.  Eighthly,  after  the  judgment  the 
terranean  realm  of  death  will  be  shut  up,  no  more  souls  going  int< 
but  all  men  at  their  dissolution  being  instantly  invested  with  spiri 
bodies  and  ascending  to  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  Finally,  Jesus — h» 
put  down  all  enemies  and  restored  the  primeval  paradise— will  yiel< 
his  mediatorial  throne,  and  God  the  Father  be  all  in  all. 

The  preparatory  rudiments  of  this  system  of  the  last  things  existe 
the  belief  of  the  age,  and  it  was  itself  composed  by  the  union  of  a  t 
retic  interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  connected  pbenon 
succeeding  his  death,  with  the  elements  of  Pharasaic  Judaism,  all  min 
in  the  crucible  of  the  soul  of  Paul  and  fused  by  the  fires  of  his  ex] 
ence.  It  illustrates  a  great  number  of  puzzling  passages  in  the  New 
tament,  without  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  unnatural,  inored 
unwarranted  dogmas  associated  with  them  by  the  unique,  isolated  p 
liarities  of  Calvinism.  The  interpretation  given  above,  moreover, 
this  strong  confirmation  of  it«  accuracy, — namely,  that  it  is  arrives 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
first  century,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  the  theology  and  ezperieno 
the  educated  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
John's  doctrine  of  a  future  lifs. 

Wi  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  determine  and  explain  what  were  the 
news  of  the  Apostle  John  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  life,  condemna- 
ttoo  and  salvation,  the  resurrection  and  immortality.     To  understand 
his  opinions  on  these  points,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  examine  his 
general  system  of  theological  thought.    John  is  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  proem  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  also  of  three  brief  epistles.    There 
tte  such  widely-spread  doubts  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  has  seemed  better  to  examine  that  production  separately,  leaving 
Mch  one  free  to  attribute  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things  to  whatever 
'person — known  or  unknown — he  believes  wrote  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Oospel  itself  is  powerfully  disputed ;  but  an 
iDTestigation  of  that  question  would  lead  us  too  far  and  detain  us  too 
long  from  our  real  aim,  which  is  not  to  discuss  the  genuineness  or  the 
•uthority  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  but  to  show  their  meaning 
in  what  they  actually  contain  and  imply  concerning  a  future  life.     It  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  we  think  it  certain  that  John  wrote  with  some 
reference  to  the  sprouting  philosophy  of  his  time,  the   Platonic  and 
Oriental  speculations  so  early  engrafted   upon  the  stock  of  Christian 
doctrine.     For  the  peculiar  theories  which  were  matured  and  systema- 
tiied  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  Gnostic  sects  were  float- 
ing about,  in  crude  and  fragmentary  forms,  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  the  apostle  wrote.     They  immediately  awakened  dissension 
and  alarm,  cries  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Church.     Some  modern 
writers  deny  the  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  allusion  to  such 
views;  but  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side— ;in tern al,  from 
similarity  of  phrase,  and  external,  from  the  testimony  of  early  Fathers — 
18,  when  accumulated  and  appreciated,  overwhelming.     Among  these 
Gnostic  notions  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  was  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  created  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  given,  not  by  the  true 
and  infinite  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  deity,  the  absolute 
God  remaining  separate  from  all  created  things,  unknown  and  (^far,  in 
the  sufficiency  of  his  aboriginal  pleroma  or  fulness.     The  Gnostics  also 
maintained  that  Creative  Power,  Reason,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and  other 
kindred  realities,  were  individual  beings,  who  had  emanated  from  God, 
and  who  by  their  own  efficiency  constructed,  illuminated,  and  carried  on 
the  various  provinces  of  creation  and  races  of  existence.      Many  other 
opinions,  fanciful,  absurd,  or  recondite,  which  they  held,  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  here  to  state.  The  evangelist,  without  alluding  perhaps  to  any  par* 
ticular  teachers  or  systems  of  these  doctrines,  but  only  to  their  general 
scope,  traverses  by  his  declarations  partially  the  same  ground  of  thought 
which  they  cover,  stating  dogmatically  the  positive  facts  as  he  appre- 
hended them.  He  agrees  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  differs 
from  others,  not  setting  himself  to  follow  or  to  oppose  them  indiacrimi- 
nately,  but  to  do  either  as  the  truth  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  introductiou  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  where  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  con- 
densed. We  may  study  it  grammatically,  or  historically ;  morally,  or 
metaphysically ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  religious  faith, 
or  from  that  of  contemporary  speculative  philosophy.  He  who  omits 
either  of  these  ways  of  regarding  the  subject  must  arrive  at  an  inter- 
pretation essentially  defective.  Both  modes  of  investigation  are  india- 
pensable  for  acquiring  a  full  comprehension  of  the  expressions  employed 
and  the  thoughts  intended.  But  to  be  fitted  to  understand  the  theme 
in  its  historical  aspect — ^which,  in  this  case,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  is 
by  far  the  more  important — one  must  be  intelligently  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  personification  of  the  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Word,  of  (rod;* 
with  the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas ;  with  the  Alexandrian- 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Logos ;  and  with  the  relevant  Gnostic  and 
Christian  speculation  and  phraseology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Espe- 
cially must  the  student  be  familiar  with  Philo,  who  was  an  eminent 
Platonic  Jewish  philosopher  and  a  celebrated  writer,  flourishing  previous 
to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  superhuman  predicate  of  Christ  which  may  not  be  paralleled 
with  striking  closeness  from  his  extant  works.  In  all  these  fields  are 
found,  in  imperfect  proportions  and  fragments,  the  materials  which  are 
developed  in  John's  belief  of  the  Logos  become  flesh.  To  present  all 
these  materials  here  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  and  would  re- 
quire too  much  room.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  the  final  conclusions  to  which  a  thorough  study 
has  led  us,  drawing  such  illustrations  as  we  do  advance  almost  entirely 
from  Philo.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  in  smallest  compass  and  most 
lucid  order  the  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  is  referred 
to  LUcke's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Logos,"*  to  Norton's  "  Statement  of 
Reasons,"  and  to  Neander's  exposition  of  the  Johannean  theology  in 
his  "Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church."  Nearly  every  thing  im- 
portant, both  external  and  internal,  is  collected  in  these  three  sources 
taken  together,  and  set  forth  with  great  candor,  power,  and  skill.  Dif- 
fering*in  their  conclusions,  they  supply  pretty  adequate  means  for  the 
independent  student  to  conclude  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  what  view  of  the  Father  himself,  the  absolute  Deity, 


1  There  it  an  English  tnnilation  of  it,  by  Profestor  G.  R.  Noyes,  in  the  nnmberi  of  tho  Chriitifta 
Examiner  for  March  and  May,  1849. 
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do  these  writings  present  ?     John  conceives  of  God — no  one  can  well 
ooOate  the  relevant  texts  in  his  works  without  perceiving  this — as  the 
(me  perfect  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, — the 
Personal  Love,  Life,  Truth,  Light,  "in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all." 
This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  purest  and  highest  idea  the  human 
mind  can  form  of  the  one  uncreated  infinite  God.     The  apostle,  then, 
going  back  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  material  creation,  and  soaring 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sole  God,  does  not  conceive  of  him  as  being 
utterly  alone,  but  as  having  a  Son  with  him,  an  **  only-begotten  Son,''  a 
beloved  companion  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."     "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Ix>gos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  God.    He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.     All  things  were  made 
through  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made."    The 
true  explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  their  undeniable  historical 
and  their  unforced  grccmmatical  meaning,  is  as  follows.   Before  the  material 
creation,  when  God  was  yet  the  sole  being,  his  first  production,  the  Logos, 
was  a  Son,  at  once  the  image  of  himself  and  the  idea  of  the  yet  un- 
created world.     By  him — this  personal  Idea,  Son,  or  Logos — all  things 
were  afterward  created ;  or,  more  exactly,  through  him,  by  means  of  him, 
all  things  became, — that  js,  were  brought,  from  their  being  in  a  state  of 
omception  in  the  mind  of  God,  into  actual  existence  in  space  and  time. 
Thus  Philo  says,  "  God  is  the  most  generic ;  second  is  the  Logos  of  God."* 
"The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten  Son."'    "  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  generic  of  all  that  had  a  begin- 
ning."*   "  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  Logos  and  God  on  whom  he 
reels."*    "  This  sensible  world  is  the  junior  son  of  God ;  the  Senior  is  the 
Idea,"*  or  Logos.      "  The  shadow  and  seeming  portrait  of  God  is  his 
Logos,  by  which,  as  by  an  assumed  instrument,  he  made  the  world.     As 
God  is  the  original  of  the  image  here  called  shadow,  so  this  image  becomes 
the  original  of  other  things."'  .  "  The  intelligible  world,  or  world  of 
archetypal  ideas,  is  the  Logos  of  the  World-creating  God;  as  an  intel- 
ligible or  ideal  city  is  the  thought  of  the  architect  reflecting  to  build  a 
sensible  city."*    "  Of  the  world,  God  is  the  cause  by  which,  the  four  elo- 
ments  the  material  from  which,  the  Logos  the  instrument  through  which, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  the  end  for  which,  it  was  made."'    These 
citations  from  Philo  clearly  show,  in  various  stages  of  development,  that 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  which  began — first  arguing  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  human  analogies — ^with  separating  the  conception  of  a  plan  in  the 
niindof  God  from  its  execution  in  fact;  proceeded  with  personifying  that 
plan,  or  sum  of  ideas,  as  a  mediating  agent  between  motive  and  action, 
between  impulse  and  fulfilment;    and  ended  with   hypostatizing  the 
^f^ging  power  of  the  Divine  thought  as  a  separate  being,  his  intel- 

'l'tt|ty>ieditioDorPhUo,Tol.Lp.82.  *  Ibid.  p.  908.  «  Ibid.  p.  121. 

*niU.p.6Q0.  •  Ibid:  p.  277.  T  Jbid.  p.  106.  >  Ibid.  p.  6. 
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lectual  image  or  Son,  his  first  and  perfect  production.  Thejr  unequiTO- 
cally  express  these  thoughts :  that  Gk>d  is  the  only  being  who  was  from 
eternity ;  that  the  Logos  was  the  first-begotten,  antemundane  being ,  that 
he  was  the  likeness,  image,  immediate  manifestation,  of  the  Father;  that 
he  was  the  medium  of  creation,  the  instrumental  means  in  the  outward 
formation  of  the  world.  History  shows  us  this  doctrine  unfolded  by 
minute  steps, — ^which  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow, — ^from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  Philo  Judeus  and  John,  from  Plato  to  Justin  Martyr 
and  Athanasius.  But  the  rapid  sketch  just  presented  may  be  sufficient 
now. 

When  it  is  written,  "  and  the  Logos  toas  God,"  the  meaning  is  not 
strictly  literal.  To  guard  against  its  being  so  considered,  the  author 
tautologically  repeats  what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  "  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God."  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Logos  is 
strictly  identical  with  God,  the  verses  make  utter  nonsense.  "In  the 
beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  with  God,  and  God  was  God.  God  was 
in  the  beginning  with  Gk>d."  But  suppose  the  Logos  to  mean  an  ante- 
mundane  but  subordinate  being,  who  was  a  perfect  image  or  likeness  of 
God,  and  the  sense  is  both  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  no  violence  is  done 
either  to  historical  data  or  to  grammatical  demands.  "  And  the  Logos 
vfos  God," — that  is,  was  the  mirror  or  fao-simile  of  God.  So,  employing 
the  same  idiom,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  person.  It  is  the  very  man  himself!  Or,  without  the  use  of  this' 
idiom,  we  may  explain  the  expression  "  the  Logos  was  God"  thus : — ^He 
stands  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  lower  creation :  practically  considered, 
he  is  as  God  to  us.  As  Philo  writes,  "  To  the  wise  and  perfect  the  Most 
High  is  God ;  but  to  us,  imperfect  beings,  the  Logos — God's  interpreter — 
is  God/'" 

The  inward  significance  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  in  all  its  degrees  and 
phases,  circumstantially  and  essentially,. from  first  to  last,  is  therevdaH/m 
of  Oo<L  Grod  himself,  in  himself,  is  conceived  as  absolutely  withdrawn 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  men,  in  boundless  immensity  and  inaccessible 
secrecy.  His  own  nature  is  hidden,  as  a  thought  is  hidden  in  the  mind ; 
but  he  has  the  power  of  revealing  it,  as  a  thought  is  revealed  by  speaking 
it  in  a  word.  That  uttered  word  is  the  Logos,  and  is  afterwards  conceived 
as  a  person,  and  as  creative,  then  as  building  and  glorifying  the  world. 
All  of  God  that  is  sent  forth  from  passive  concealment  into  active  mani- 
festation is  the  Logos.  "The  term  Logos  comprehends,"  Norton  says, 
*'  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  universe."  The  Logos  is  the  hypostasis  of  **the  unfolded  por- 
tion," "  the  revealing  power,"  "  the  self-showing  faculty,"  "  the  manifest- 
ing action,"  of  God.  The  essential  idea,  then,  concerning  the  Logos  is 
that  he  is  the  means  through  which  the  hidden  God  comes  to  the  cogni* 
zance  of  his  creatures.     In  harmony  with  this  prevailing  philosophy  one 
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who  bdUered  the  Logos  to  have  been  incarnated  in  Christ  would  sup- 
poM  the  purpose  of  his  incarnation  to  be  the  fuller  revelation  of  God  to 
nwB.  And  Martineau  says,  *'  The  view  of  revelation  which  is  implicated 
in  the  folds  of  the  Logos-doctrine*  that  everywhere  pervades  the  fourth 
Gospel,  u  that  it  is  the  appearance  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
ilirine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them,  leading  them 
to  the  divinest  of  all,  who  embraces  them  both/'  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  practical  religious  aspect  of  John's  conception  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Savior. 

Since  he  regarded  Grod  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light,  and 
Clirist,  the  embodied  Logos,  as  his  only4>egotten  Son,  an  exact  image  of 
him  in  manifestation,  it  follows  that  John  regarded  Christ,  next  in  rank 
below  God,  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light ;  and  the  belief  that 
hewfts  the  necessary  medium  of  communicating  these  Divine  blessings 
to  men  would  naturally  result.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  John  repeats, 
as  fklling  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  all  the  declarations  required  by  and 
lappofting  such  an  hypothesis.  '*  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  But  Philo,  too, 
bad  written  before  in  precisely  the  same  strain.  Witness  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  following  quotations  respectively  from  John  and 
Philo.  **  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  firom  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world.''"  "Whoso  eateth  my  body  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life.""  **  Behold,  I  rain  bread  upon  you  from  heaven :  the 
heavenly  food  of  the  soul  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Logos,  from 
whom  all  eternal  instructions  and  wisdoms  flow."^'  ''The  bread  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  eat  was  his  word."^^  "  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."^  "  He  alone  can  become  the  heir  of 
incorporeal  and  divine  things  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  salu- 
hriooB  Word."^*  "  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
shall  have  everlasting  life."^^  "  He  strains  every  nerve  towards  the 
bighest  Divine  Logos,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that,  draw- 
ing from  that  spring,  he  may  escape  death  and  win  everlasting  life."" 
*' lam  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever."**  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  ether, 
nan  receives  manna,  the  Divine  Logos,  heavenly  and  immortal  nourish- 
ment for  the  rightrdesiring  soul."*  *'  God  is  the  perennial  fountain  of 
life;  God  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  Logos."^  "As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me.'"*  Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  plain  that  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  is  at  bottom  identical  with  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos?    The  difference  of  development  in  the  two  doctrines,  so  fjEU*  as 
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there  is  a  difference,  is  that  the  latter  view  is  philosophical,  abstract ;  the 
former,  practical,  historical.  Philo  describes  the  Logos  ideally,  filling  the 
supersensible  sphere,  mediating  between  the  world  and  Qod ;  John  pre- 
sents him  really,  incarnated  as  a  man,  effecting  the  redemption  of  our 
race.  The  same  dignity,  the  same  offices,  are  predicated  of  him  by  both. 
John  dedlares,  '*  In  him  [the  Divine  Logos]  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.""  Philo  asserts,  "  Nothing  is  more  luminous  and  irradi- 
ating than  the  Divine  Logos,  by  the  participation  of  whom  other  things 
expel  darkness  and  gloom,  earnestly  desiring  to  partake  of  living 
light."**  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  **  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father.""  Philo  says, ''  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten 
Son  of  God,"  "between  whom  and  God  nothing  intervenes."*  John 
writes,  "  The  Son  of  man  will  give  you  the  food  of  everlasting  life ;  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.""  Philo  writes,  "  The  stamp  of  the 
seal  of  God  is  the  immortal  Logos.""  We  have  this  from  John: — "He 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin.""  And  this 
from  philo : — "  The  Divine  Logos  is  free  from  all  sins,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary."** 

The  Johannean  Christ  is  the  Philonean  Logos  born  into  the  world  as 
a  man.  "  And  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  The  substance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  established 
may  now  be  concisely  stated.  The  essential  thought,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  metaphysically  or  practically  considered,  is  this.  God  is  the 
eternal,  infinite  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light.  The  Logos 
is  his  first-born  Son,  his  exact  image,  the  reproduction  of  his  beings  the 
next  lower  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light,  the  instrument 
for  creating  and  ruling  the  world,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  works.  Christ  is  that  Logos  oome 
upon  the  earth  as  a  man  to  save  the  perishing,  proving  his  pre-existence 
and  superhuman  nature  by  his  miraculous  knowledge  and  works.  That 
the  belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  correctly  attributed  to  John 
will  be  repeatedly  substantiated  before  the  close  of  this  chapter:  in 
regard  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sentences  no  further  proof  is 
thought  necessary. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  repetition,  we  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  step 
of  progress.  The  tokens  of  energy,  order,  splendor,  beneficence,  in  the 
universe,  are  not,  according  to  John,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effects  of 
angelic  personages,  emanating  gods,  Gnostic  aeons,  but  are  the  workings 
of  the  self-revealing  power  of  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, — this  power 
being  conceived  by  John,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  as  a 
proper  person,  God's  instrument  in  creation.  Reason,  life,  light,  love, 
grace,  righteousness, — ^kindred  terms  so  thickly  scattered  over  his  pages. 
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•4ie  not  to  him,  as  they  were  to  the  Gnostics,  separate  beings,  but  are 


e  yery  working  of  the  Logos,  consubstantial  manifestations  of  God's 
and  attributes.   But  mankind,  fallen  into  folly  and  vice,  perversity 
d  sin,  lying  in  darkness,  were  ignorant  that  these  Divine  qualities  were 
reality  mediate  exhibitions  of  God,  immediate  exhibitions  of  the  Logos. 
nie  light  was  shining  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
"    Then,  to  reveal  to  men  the  truth,  to  regenerate  them  and  con- 
in  them  through  himself  with  the  Father  in  the  experience  of  eternal 
'e,  the  hypostatized  Logos  left  his  transcendent  glory  in  heaven  and 
e  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus.     "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
t  my  time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
«  hath  revealed  him."     "  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of 
im  that  sent  me."     This  will  is  that  all  who  see  and  believe  on  the 
nehallhave  everlasting  life.     "God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
Ills  only-begotten  Son,    that  whosoever  believeth   in   him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."      "The  bread  of  God  is   He  who 
^meth  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world."     The  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  their  being  born  into  the  world  in 
tiM  flesh,  was  rife  in  Judea  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  is  repeat- 
edly alluded  to  in  it."    That  John  applies  this  doctrine  to  Christ  in  the 
following  and  in  other  instances  is  obvious.      "  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  am."    "  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world." 
"Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."     "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
Inhere  he  was  before  ?"     As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  unprejudiced   person,  after  studying  the  fourth  Gospel 
faithfully  with  the  requisite  helps,  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  it  believed 
that  Jesus  pre-existed  as  the  Divine  Logos,  and  that  he  became  incarnate 
to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  bring  men  into  the  experience  of  true  eternal 
life.    John  declares  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  in  so  many  words,  saying, 
"  The  living  Logos,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  was  manifested  unto  us  ;"  and,  "  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
8011  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him."     Whether  the  doo- 
trine  thus  set  forth  was  really  entertained  and  taught  by  Jesus  himself, 
or  whether  it  is  the  interpretation  put  on  his  language  by  one  whose  mind 
was  full  of  the  notions  of  the  age,  are  distinct  questions.   With  the  settle- 
ment of  these  questions  we  are  not  now  concerned :  such  a  discussion 
would  be  more  appropriate  when  examining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Christ.     All  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  suggestion  that  when 
we  show  the  theological  system  of  John  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.     Having  adopted  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, it  might  tinge  and  turn  his  thoughts  and  words  when  reporting 
from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  discourses  of  his  Master. 
might  unconsciously,  under  such  an  influence,  represent  literally 
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what  was  figuratively  intended,  and  reflect  from  his  own  mind  lights  and. 
shades,  associations  and  meanings,  over  all  or  much  of  what  he  wrote. 
There  are  philosophical  and  literary  peculiarities  which  have  forced 
many  of  the  best  critics  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  intended 
meaning  of  Christ's  declarations  as  he  uttered  them,  and  their  received 
meaning  as  this  evangelist  reported  them.    Norton  says,  "Whether  St 
John  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  is  a 
(juestion  not  important  to  be  settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own 
judgment  concerning  its  truth."**    LUcke  has  written  to  the  same  effect,  . 
but  more  fully: — "We  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  sense  in  which 
John  understood  the  words  of  Christ,  from  the  original  sense  in  which 
Christ  used  them."" 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  that  has  Been  brought  forward,  thus  far, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  the  now  current  notion  of  the  Trinity. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  John  is  not  at  all  allied  with  the  idea  that  the  infi* 
nite  God  himself  assumed  a  human  shape  to  walk  the  earth  and  undergo 
mortal  sufferings.  It  is  simply  said  that  that  manifested  and  revealing 
portion  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  constituted  the  hypostatiied  Logos 
was  incarnated  and  displayed  in  a  perfect,  sinless  sample  of  man,  thus 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  finite  image  of  God.  We  will  illustrate  this 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to 
human  nature.  John  repeatedly  says,  in  effect,  "God  is  truth,"  "God  is 
light,"  "  God  is  love,"  "  God  is  life."  He  likewise  says  of  the  Savior,  "  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  reports  him  as  say* 
ing  of  hhnself,  "  I  am  the  truth,"  "  I  am  the  life,"  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  fundamental  meaning  of  these  declarations — so  name* 
rous,  striking,  and  varied  in  the  writings  of  John — b,  that  all  those  qoali* 
ties  which  the  consciousness  of  humanity  has  recognised  as  Divine  are 
consubstantial  with  the  being  of  God ;  that  all  the  reflections  of  them  in 
nature  and  man  belong  to  the  Logos,  the  eldest  Son,  the  first  production, 
of  God ;  and  that  in  Jesus  their  personality,  the  very  Logos  himself,  was 
consciously  embodied,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  men,  to  be  exemplified 
and  recommended  to  them.  Reason,  power,  truth,  light,  love,  blessed* 
ness,  are  not  individual  eeons,  members  of  a  hierarchy  of  deities,  but  are 
the  revealing  elements  of  the  one  true  God.  The  personality  of  the 
abstract  and  absolute  fulness  of  all  these  substantial  qualities  is  God. 
The  personality  of  the  discerpted  portion  of  them  shown  in  the  universe 
is  the  Logos.  Now,  that  latter  personality  Christ  was.  Consequentlj, 
while  he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  but  was  also  a  sapesw 
natural  messenger  from  heaven,  sent  into  the  world  to  impersonate  the 
image  of  God  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  free  from  every  sinful 
defect  and  .spot.  Thus,  being  the  manifesting  representative  of  tlie 
Father,  he  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  [virtually]  seen  the 
Father."      Not  that  they  were  identical  in  person,  but  that  they 
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similAr  in  nature  and  character,  spirit  and  design:  both  were  eternal 
holiness,  lore,  truth,  and  life.  **I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing/'  (in 
Mence,  not  in  personality.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocally  pro- 
noanced  than  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father — that  the 
Fither  sent  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Father,  that  his 
Father  was  greater  than  he,  that  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the 
Father's — ^in  a  hundred  places  by  John,  both  as  author  writing  his  own 
words  and  as  interpreter  reporting  Christ's.  There  is  not  a  text  in  the 
record  that  implies  Christ's  identity  with  God,  but  only  his  identity  with 
the  Logos.  The  identity  of  the  Logos  with  God  is  elementary,  not  per- 
sonal From  this  view  it  follows  that  every  man  who  possesses,  knows, 
uid  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  Divine  life,  the  characteristics  of  God, 
k  in  that  degree  a  son  of  God,  Christ  being  pre-eminently  the  Son  on 
loooant  of  his  pre-eminent  likeness,  his  supernatural  divinity,  as  the 
incarnate  Logos. 

Hiat  the  apostle  held  and  taught  this  conclusion  appears,  first,  from 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  he  records  the  same  sublime  state- 
ineatg  concerning  all  good  Christians,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  degree,  that  he  does  concerning  Christ  himself.    Was  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Crod  ?     "  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God."    There  is  in  Philo  a  passage  corresponding  remarkably 
with  this  one  from  John : — "  Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
properly  called  sons  of  God :  he  who 'is  still  unfit  to  be  named  a  son  of 
God  should  endeavor  to  fashion  himself  to  the  first-bom  Logos  of  CkKL."" 
Wu  Jesus  "  from  above,"  while  wicked  men  were  "  from  beneath"  ? 
"  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."     Was  Jesus 
sent  among  men  with  a  special  commission  ?     '*  As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     Was 
Jesns  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  glory,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  ? 
"  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."     Had  Jesus  an  inspiration  and  a  knowledge 
not  vouchsafed  to  the  princes  of  this  world  ?     *'  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."     Did  Jesus  perform  miraculous 
works?     "He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also."     In  the  light  of  the  general  principle  laid  down, — that  God  is  the 
actnal  fulness  of  truth  and  love  and  light  and  blessedness  ;  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  is  the  manifested  impersonation  of  them ;  and  that  all  men 
who  receive  him  partake  of  their  Divine  substance  and  e]:\joy  their  pre- 
rogative,— ^the  texts  just  cited,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones,  are 
transparent.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  on  any  other  hypothesis  they  can 
be  made  to  express  an  intelligible  and  consistent  meaning. 

Secondly,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  synonymous 
nse  and  frequent  interchange  of  different  terms  in  the  Johannean 
writinga     Not  only  it  is  said,  "  Whoever  is  bom  of  God  cuinot  sin,"  but 
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it  is  also  written,  "  Every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of  God ; 
and  again,  "Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God« 
In  other  words,  having  a  good  character  and  leading  a  just  life,  heartily 
receiving  and  obeying  the  revelation  made  by  Christ,  are  identical 
phrases.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.''  "  Whosoever  transgreaseth 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  Gt>d."  "  This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith"  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  "  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
'*  He  that  keepeth  the  commandments  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
'*  He  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him 
and  he  in  God."  '*  He  th|kt  doeth  good  is  of  God."  '*  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  "  The  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life."  From  these  citations,  and  irom  other  passages  which  will 
readily  occur,  we  gather  the  following  pregnant  results.  To  "do  the 
truth,"  "  walk  in  the  truth,"  "  walk  in  the  light,"  "  keep  the  command- 
ments," "do  rigllteousness,"  " abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  "do  the 
will  of  God,"  "do  good,"  "dwell  in  love,"  "abide  in  Christ,"  "abide  in 
God,"  "abide  in  life," — all  are  expressions  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  They  all  signify  essentially  the  conscious  possession  of  goodness ; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus ; 
or,  in  still  other  terms,  the  personal  assimilation  of  the  spiritual  realities 
of  the  Logos,  which  are  love,  life,  truth,  light.  Jesus  having  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  and  claims  of  the  Father, 
and  to  regenerate  men  from  unbelief  and  sin  to  faith  and  righteousness, 
those  who  were  walking  in  darkness,  believers  of  lies  and  doers  of  mi- 
righteousness,  those  who  were  abiding  in  alienation  and  death,  might 
by  receiving  and  following  him  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God  and  pass 
from  darkness  and  death  into  life  and  light.  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thoa 
hast  sent." 

The  next  chief  point  in  the  doctrine  of  John  is  his  belief  in  an  evil 
being,  the  personality  of  wickedness,  and  the  relation  between  him  and 
bad  men.  There  have  been,  from  the  early  centuries,  keen  disputes  on 
the  question  whether  this  apostle  uses  the  terms  devil  and  evil  one  with 
literal  belief  or  with  figurative  accommodation.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  true  view.  The  popular  denial  of  the  existenoe 
of  evil  spirits,  with  an  arch-demon  over  them,  is  the  birth  of  a  philosophy 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  use  of  the  term  "  devil"  merely 
as  the  poetic  or  ethical  personification  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
world  is  the  fruit  of  theological  speculation  neither  originated  nor 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  or  by  the  Christian  apostles.  Whoso 
will  remember  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  the  gene- 
ral sta^e  of  speculative  opinion,  and  will  recollect  the  education  of  John^ 
and  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  subject 
throughout  his  epistles  and  in  his  reports  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  We 
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think  will  be  convinced  that  the  Johannean  system  includes  a  belief  in 
the  letoal  existence  of  Satan  according  to  the  current  Pharisaic  dogma 
of  that  age.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  either,  that  the  investigations  of 
the  iblest  critics  have  led  an  overwhelming  miyority  of  them  to  this  in- 
terpretation. **  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one."  "  He  that  is  begotten  of  Grod  guardeth  himself,  and  the 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not."  "  He  that  oommitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
Hot  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning."  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
cumot  sin.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  deviL"  **  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  lusts  ye  will 
do."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
and  ocmiplementary  nature,  yield  the  following  view.  Good  men  are 
allied  to  God,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as  his, — truth* 
light,  love,  life,  righteousness.  **  As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  Bad 
men  are  allied  to  the  devil,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
his,— Idsehood,  darkness,  hatred,  death,  sin.  ''Cain,  who  slew  his 
brother,  was  of  the  evil  one."  The  facts,  then,  of  the  great  moral  pro- 
Uem  of  the  world,  according  to  John,  were  these.  God  is  the  infinite 
Father,  whose  nature  and  attributes  comprehend  all  holy,  beautiful,  de- 
tinble  realities,  and  who^  would  draw  mankind  to  his  blessed  embrace 
forerer.  The  goodness,  illumination,  and  joy  of  holy  souls  reflect  his 
holiness  and  display  his  reign.  The  devil  is  the  great  spirit  of  wicked- 
Ben,  whose  attributes  comprehend  all  evil,  dark,  fearful  realities,  and 
who  entices  mankind  to  sin.  The  wickedness,  gloom,  and  misery 
of  eomipt  souls  reveal  his  likeness  and  his  kingdom.  The  former 
manifetts  himself  in  the  glories  of  the  world  and  in  the  divine  qualities 
of  the  flouL  The  latter  manifests  himself  in  the  whole  history  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin  and  in  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  hSart.  Good  men, 
thoie  possessing  preeminently  the  moral  qualities  of  God,  are  his  chil- 
dren, are  bom  of  him, — that  is,  are  inspired  and  led  by  him.  Bad 
men,  those  possessing  in  a  ruling  degree  the  qualities  of  the  devil,  are 
hii  children,  are  bom  of  him, — that  is,  are  animated  and  governed  by 
hisipirit. 

Whether  the  evangelist  gave  to  his  own   mind  any  philosophical 
sooonnt  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  tlevil  or  not  is  a  question  con- 
Mming  which  his  writings  are  not  explicit  enough  for  us  to  determine. 
In  the  beginning  he  represents  God  as  making,  by  means  of  the  Logos, 
all  things  that  were  made,  and  his  light  as  shining  in  darkness  that  com- 
prehended it  not.     Now,  he  may  have  conceived  of  matter  as  uncreated, 
^enudly  existing  in  formless  night,  the  ground  of  the  devil's  being,  and 
vuij  have  limited  the  work  of  creation  to  breaking  up  the  sightless 
chaos,  defining  it  into  orderly  shapes,  filling  it  with  light  and  motion, 
and  pec^ling  it  with  children  of  heaven.    Such  was  the  Persian  faith, 
fiuniltar  at  that  time  to  the  Jews.      Neander,  with  others,  objects  to 
this  view  that  it  would  destroy  John's  monotheism  and  make  him  a 
dnalist,  a  believer  in  two  self-existents,  aboriginal  and  everlasting  antago- 
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niBts.  It  only  needs  to  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  John  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher of  such  thorough  dialectic  training  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  inconsistencies  to  coexist  in  his  thoughts.  In  fact,  any  one  who  will 
examine  the  beliefs  of  even  such  men  as  Origen  and  Augustine  will  per- 
ceive that  such  an  objection  is  not  valid.  Some  writers  of  ability  and 
eminence  have  tried  to  maintain  that  the  Johannean  conception  of  Satan 
was  of  some  exalted  archangel  who  apostatized  from  the  law  of  God  and 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  abyss  of  night,  sin,  and  woe.  They  could  have 
been  led  to  such  an  hypothesis  only  by  preconceived  notions  and  pr^u- 
dices,  because  there  is  not  in  John's  writings  even  the  obscurest  intima- 
tion of  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  written  that  the  devil  is  a 
liar  and  the  father  of  lies  from,  the  beginning, — ^the  same  phrase  used  to  de- 
note the  primitive  companionship  of  God  and  his  Logos  anterior  to  the 
creation.  The  devil  is  spoken  of  by  John,  with  prominent  consistency, 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  darkness,  falsehood,  sin,  and  death  that 
God  bears  to  light,  truth,  righteousness,  and  life, — that  is,  as  being  their 
original  personality  and  source.  Whether  the  belief  itself  be  true  or  not, 
be  reconcilable  with  pure  Chrbtianity  or  not,  in  our  opinion  John  un- 
doubtedly held  the  belief  of  the  personality  of  the  source  of  wickedness, 
and  supposed  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  had  been  seduced  by 
him  from  the  free  service  of  heaven,  and  had  become  infatuated  in  his 
bondage. 

Just  here  in  the  soheme  of  Christianity  arises  the  necessity,  appears 
the  profound  significance  in  the  apostolic  belief,  of  that  disinterested 
interference  of  God. through  his  revelation  in  Christ  which  aimed  to 
break  the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  redeem  lost  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  Satan.  **  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  of 
the  nature  and  will  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation  and  in  the  human 
soul  was  not  enough,  even  when  aided  by  the  law  of  Moses,  to  preserve  men 
in  the  truth  and  the  life.  They  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  one  into 
sin,  alienated  from  the  Divine  favor,  and  plunged  in  darkness  and  death. 
A  fuller,  more  powerful  manifestation  of  the  character,  claims,  attractions 
of  the  Father  was  necessary  to  recall  the  benighted  wanderers  from  their 
lost  state  and  restore  them  to  those  right  rela|tions  and  to  that  conscious , 
communion  with  God  in  which  alone  true  life  consists.  Then,  and  for 
that  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  to  appear, — a  pre-existent 
being  of  most  exalted  rank,  migrating  from  the  super-stellar  sphere  into 
this  world,  to  embody  and  mirror  forth  through  the  flesh  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  the  natural  attributes  of  God  the  Father  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  heaven  the  home.  In  him  the  glorious  features 
of  the  Divinity  were  miniatured  on  a  finite  scale  and  perfectly  exhibited, 
*'  thus  revealing,"  (as  Neander  says,  in  his  exposition  of  John's  doctrine,) 
'*for  the  first  time,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  what  a  being  that  God  is 
whose  holy  personality  man  was  created  to  represent."    So  Philo  says, 
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"The  Logos  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos. '"^ 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  man  is  the  image  of  the  image  of  God. 
The  dimmed,  imperfect  reflection  of  the  Father,  originally  shining  in 
nature  and  the  soul,  would  enable  all  who  had  not  suppressed  it  and  lost 
the  knowledge  of  it,  to  recognise  at  once  and  adore  the  illuminated  image 
of  Him  manifested  and  moving  before  them  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
the  Clint  gleams  of  Divine  qualities  yet  left  within  their  souls  would  spon- 
taneously blend  .with  the  full  splendors  irradiating  the  form  of  the  in- 
spired and  immaculate  Christ.  Thus  they  would  enter  into  a  new  and 
intensified  communion  with -God,  and  experience  an  Unparalleled  depth 
of  peace  and  joy,  an  inspired  assurance  of  eternal  life.  But  those  who,  by. 
woridliness  and  wickedness,  had  obscured  and  destroyed  all  their  natural 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  affinities  to  him,  being  without  the  inward 
preparation  and  susceptibility  for  the  Divine  which  the  Savior  embodied 
and  manifested,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  would  pass  an 
infallible  sentence  upon  themselves.  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  he 
will  convict  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me."  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  in  that  he  loveth  darkness  rather  than  light." 
"  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error :  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us."  "Who 
is  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?"  The  idea  is,  that 
iuch  a  denial  must  be  caused  by  inward  depravity,  could  only  spring  irom 
an  evil  character. 

In  the  ground-thought  just  presented  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  obscure  and  confused  use  of  terms  in  the  following  in- 
stances, and  learn  to  understand  more  fully  John's  idea  of  the  effect  of 
sptritual  contact  with  Christ.  **  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of 
God."  "  He  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  is  born  of  God."  "  He 
thatdenieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  "  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life."  These  passages  all  become  perspicuous  and  concordant 
in  Yiew  of  John's  conception  of  the  inward  unity  of  truth,  or  the  uni- 
versal oneness  of  the  Divine  life,  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  all  souls  that  par- 
take of  it  >  A  character  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  will,  by 
virtue  of  its  inherent  light  and  affinity,  recognise  the  kindred  attributes 
or  characteristics  of  God,  wherever  manifested.  He  wlio  perceives  and 
••mbraces  the  Divinity  in  the  character  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he 
^M  prepared  to  receive  it  by  kindred  qualities  residing  in  himself, — 
l>ro7es  that  he  was  distinctively  of  God.  He  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
pcculilr  glory  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he  Was  alienated  a^d  blinded 
l>y  sm  and  darkness,  distinctively  of  the  evil  one.  Varying  the  expres- 
^OQ  to  illustrate  the  thought,  if  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  living  love 
of  God  were  in  a  soul,  it  would  necessarily,  when  brought  into  contact 
^th  the  concentrated  radiance  of  Divinity  incarnated  and  beaming  in 
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Christ,  effect  a  more  fervent,  conscious,  and  abiding  unign  with  the 
Father  than  could  be  known  before  he  was  thus  revealed.  But  if  iniqui- 
ties, sinful  lusts,  possessing  the  soul,  had  made  it  hard  and  cold»  even  the 
blaze  of  spotless  virtues  and  miraculous  endowments  in  the  manifesting 
Messiah  would  be  the  radiation  of  light  upon  darkness  insensible  to  it. 
Therefore,  the  presentation  of  the  Divine  contents  of  the  soul  or  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  to  different  persons  was  an  unerring  test  of  their  pre- 
vious moral  state:  the  good  would  apprehend  him  with  a  thrill  of 
unison,  the  bad  would  not.  To  have  the  Son,  to  have  the  Father,  to 
have  the  truth,  to  have  eternal  life, — all  are  the  same  thing:  hence, 
where  one  is  predicated  or  denied  all  are  predicated  or  denied. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  we  shall  find  the  distinction  drawn  of  a 
sensual  or  perishing  life  and  a  spiritual  or  eternal  life.  The  term  world 
(kosmos)  \b  used  by  John  apparently  in  two  different  senses.  Firsts  it 
seems  to  signify  all  mankind,  divided  sometimes  into  the  unbelievers 
and  the  Christians.  •  '*  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.'*  **  Ood  sent  not  his 
Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  miglit  be 
saved."  It  is  undeniable  that  "  world"  here  means  not  the  earth,  but 
the  men  on  the  earth.  Secondly,  **  world"  in  the  dialect  of  John  means 
all  the  evil,  all  the  vitiating  power,  of  the  material  creation.  '*  Now  shall 
the  Prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out."  It  is  not  meant  that  this  is  the 
devil's  world,  because  John  declares  in  the  beginning  that  God  made  it; 
but  he  means  that  all  diabolic  influence  comes  from  the  darkness  of 
matter  fighting  against  the  light  of  Divinity,  and  by  a  figure  he  says 
''world,"  meaning  the  evils  in  the  world,  meaning  all  the  follies,  vanities^ 
sins,  seductive  influences,  of  the  dark  and  earthy,  the  temporal  and 
sensual.  In  this  case  the  love  of  the  world  means  almost  precisely  what 
is  expressed  by  the  modern  word  toorldlincss,  "Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

In  a  vein  strikingly  similar,  Philo  writes,  "It  is  impossible  for  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God  to  coexist,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
light  and  darkness  to  coexist."^  "  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,"  says 
John,  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  greed  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pomp  of 
living,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world  passes 
away,  with  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  does  the  will  of  God  abides  for- 
ever." He  who  is  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  gauds  and  pleasures  of 
time  and  sense  has  no  deep  spring  of  religious  experience :  his  eigoy- 
ments  are  of  the  decaying  body ;  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  are^set  on 
things  which  soon  fly  away.  But  the  earnest  believer  in  God  pierces 
through  all  these  superficial  and  transitory  ol^ects  and  pursuits,  and 
fastens  his  affections  to  imperishable  verities :  he  feels,  far  down  in  his 
soul,  the  living  well  of  faith  and  fruition,  the  cool  fresh  fountain  of 
-^  —-—._■ 
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ipiriliiil  hope  and  joy,  whose  stream  of  life  flows  unto  eternity.  The 
nin  lenwialiHt  and  hollow  worldling  has  no  true  life  in  him :  his  love 
Mchet  not  beyond  the  grave.  The  loyal  servant  of  duty  and  devout 
worshipper  of  Ck>d  has  a  spirit  of  conscious  superiority  to  death  and 
oblivion:  thoogh  the  sky  fall,  and  the  mountains  melt,  and  the  seaji 
fade,  he  knows  he  shall  survive,  because  immaterial  truth  and  love  are 
deathless.  The  whole  thought  contained  in  the  texts  we  are  considering 
if  embodied  with  singular  force  and  beauty  in  the  following  passage  from 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus: — '*  Who  would  have  immortal 
fife  most  beware  of  outward  things,  and  seek  inward  truth,  purity,  and 
faith ;  for  the  treacherous  and  evanescent  world  flies  from  its  votaries, 
like  the  mirage,  or  devil-car,  which  moves  so  swiftly  that  one  cannot 
Moend  it."  The  mere  negation  of  real  life  or  blessedness  is  predicated 
of  the  careless  worldling ;  positive  death  or  miserable  condemned  unrest 
b  predicated  of  the  bad- hearted  sinner.  Both  these  classes  of  men, 
upon  accepting  Christ, — that  is,  upon  owning  the  Divine  characteristics 
incarnate  in  him,— enter  upon  a  purified,  exalted,  and  new  experience. 
"He  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  and  abides  in  death."  "  We 
hnow  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  This  new  experience  is  distinctively,  emphatically,  life ;  it  is 
ipiritnal  peace,  joy,  trust,  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  immortal. 
It  brings  with  it  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  leaving  its  possessor  free 
^rom  misgiving  doubts,  conscious  of  his  eternity.  "  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  "  Hereby  know  we  that 
^  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit." 
"That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

The  objects  of  Christ's  mission,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  twofold  pur- 

poio  of  revealing  the   Father  by  an  impersonation  of  his  image,  and 

giving  new  moral  life  to  men  by  awakening  within  them  a  conscious 

^wship  with  Divine  truth  and  goodness,  have  already  been  unfolded. 

^t  this  does  not  include  the  whole:  all  this  might  have  been  accom- 

pliihed  by  his  appearance,  authoritative  teachings,  miracles,  and  return 

to  heaven,  without  dying.      Why,  then,  did  he  die  ?    What  was  the 

i&eaning  or  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrection  ?    The  apostle  conceives 

that  he  oame  not  only  to  reveal  God  and  to  regenerate  men,  but  also  to 

be  a  "  propitiation"  for  men's  sins,  to  redeem  them  from  the  penalty  of 

their  sins ;    and  it  was  for  this  end  that  he  must  sufler  the  doom  of 

physical  death.     "  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 

ans."     It  is  the  more  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  thoughts  this  language 

Was  intended  by  John  to  convey,  because  his  writings  are  so  brief  and 

miscellaneous,  so  unsystematic  and  incomplete.      He  does  not  explain 

his  own  terms,  but  writes  as  if  addressing  those  who  had  previously  re- 

eeived  such  oral  instruction  as  would  make  the  obscurities  clear,  the 

hints  complete,  and  the  fragments  whole.     We  will  first  quote  from  John 

all  the  important  texts  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  and  then  endeavor 

to  disoem  and  explain  their  sense.     "  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  God  is 
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in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  ub  from  aU 
Bin."  *^  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  *'  Your  sins  are  forgiven 
through  his  name."  ''The  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  evil  one." 
These  texts,  few  and  vague  as  they  are,  comprise  every  thing  directly 
said  by  John  upon  the  atonement  and  redemption :  other  relevant  pass- 
ages merely  repeat  the  same  substance.  Certainly  these  statements  do 
not  of  themselves  teach  any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  ex- 
piatory sufferings  to  placate  the  Father's  indignation^  at  sin  and  sinners, 
or  to  remove,  by  paying  the  awful  debt  of  justice,  the  insuperable  bars 
to  forgiveness.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  anywhere  intimated  in  the 
Johannean  documents,  even  in  the  faintest  manner.  So  far  from  saying 
that  there  was  unwillingness  or  inability  in  the  Father  to  take  the 
initiative  for  our  ransom  and  pardon,  he  expressly  avows,  "  Herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Instead  of  exclaiming,  with  the  minority 
of  modem  theologians,  '*  Believe  in  the  atoning  death,  the  substitutional 
sufferings,  of  Christ,  and  your  sins  shall  then  all  be  washed  aWay,  and 
you  shall  be  saved,"  he  explicitly  says,  '*  If  we  confess  our  sin^  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  And  again:  "Whosoever 
believeth  in  him" — not  in  his  death,  but  in  him — ''shall  have  eternal 
life."  The  allusions  in  John  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  reoon- 
ciliation  do  not  mean,  it  is  plain  enough,  the  buying  off  of  the  victims  , 
of  eternal  condemnation  by  the  vicarious  pains  of  Jesus.  What,  then,  do 
they  mean  ?  They  are  too  few,  short,  and  obscure  for  us  to  decide  this 
question  conclusively  by  their  own  light  alone.  We  must  get  assistance 
from  abroad. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  the  Jewish  belief,  and  the 
retained  belief  of  the  converts  to  Christianity,  at  that  time,  that  men's 
souls,  in  consequence  of  sin,  were  doomed  upon  leaving  the  body  to 
descend  into  the  under-world.  This  was  the  objective  penalty  of  sin, 
inherited  from  Adam.  Now,  Christ  in  his  superangelic  state  in  heaven 
was  not  involved  in  sin  or  in  its  doom  of  death  and  subterranean  banish- 
ment. Yet  at  the  will  of  the  Father  he  became  a  man,  went  through  our 
earthly  experiences,  died  like  a  sinner,  and  after  death  descended  into 
the  prison  of  disembodied  souls  below,  then  rose  again  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  the  Father,  to  show  men  that  their  sins  were  forgiven, 
the  penalty  taken  away,  and  the  path  opened  for  them  too  to  rise  to 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  mansions  with  Christ  "and  be  with  him 
where  he  is."  Christ's  death,  then,  cleanses  men  from  sin,  he  is  a  pro- 
pitiation for  their  sins,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
power  of  death  and  his  ascent  to  heaven  he  showed  men  that  God  had 
removed  the  great  penalty  of  sin :  by  his  death  and  ascension  he  was  the 
medium  of  giving  them  this  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  joy,  gratitude, 
love  to  God,  awakened  in  them  by  such  glorious  tidings,  would  purify 
their  natures,  exalt  their  souls  into  spiritual  freedom  and  virtue,  into  a 
blessed  and  Divine  life.    According  to  this  view,  Christ  was  a  vicarious 
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■Kaifioe,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  suffered  instead  of  the  guilty,  to  pur- 
diaie  their  redemption  from  the  iron  justice  of  God,  but  in  the  sense 
thitfWhen  he  was  personally  free  from  any  need  to  suffer,  he  died  for  the 
nke  of  others,  to  reveal  to  them  the  mighty  boon  of  God's  free  grace, 
aflBoring  them  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  a  heavenly  immortality.  This 
representation  perfectly  fills  and  explains  the  language,  without  violence 
or  arbitrary  suppositions, — does  it  in  harmony  with  all  the  exegetical  con- 
sidenitions,  historical  and  grammatical;  which  no  other  yiew  that  we 
know  of  can  do. 

There  are  several  independent  facts  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  the  exposition  now  given.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
directly  proved  the  justice  of  that  exposition,  only  constructively,  infe- 
rentially,  established  it ;  not  shown  it  to  be  true,  only  made  it  appear 
pUiuible.  But  that  plausibility  becomes  an  extreme  probability — nay, 
ihall  we  not  say  certainty  ? — when  we  weigh  the  following  testimonies  for 
it  First,  this  precise  doctrine  is  unquestionably  contained  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  in  preceding  chapters  demon- 
itrited  its  existence  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  Peter's,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Therefore,  since  John's  phraseology 
is  better  explained  by  it  than  by  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  his  real  meaning  was  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  terms  "light"  and  '* darkness,"  so  frequent  in  this  evan- 
felist,  were  not  originated  by  him,  but  adopted.  They  were  regarded 
bjr  the  Persian  theology,  by  Plato,  by  Philo,  by  the  Gnostics,  as  having  a 
physical  basis  as  well^as  a  spiritual  significance.  In  their  conceptions, 
physical  Ught,  as  well  as  spiritual  holiness,  was  an  efflux  or  manifestation 
from  the  supernal  God ;  physical  darkness,  as  well  as  spiritual  depravity, 
was  an  emanation  or  effect  from  the  infernal  Satan,  or  principle  of  evil. 
Is  it  not  so  in  the  usage  of  John  ?  He  uses  the  terms,  it  is  true,  pre- 
vailingly in  a  moral  sense:  still,  there  is  much  in  his  statements  that 
looks  as  if  he  supposed  they  had  a  physical  ground.  If  so,  then  how 
Mtural  is  this  connection  of  thought  I  All  good  comes  from  the 
dsnling  world  of  God  beyond  the  sky ;  all  evil  comes  from  the  nether 
world  of  his  adversary,  the  prince  of  darkness.  That  John  believed  in 
s  local  heaven  on  high,  the  residence  of  God,  is  made  certain  by  scores 
of  texts  too  plain  to  be  evaded.  Would  he  not,  then,  in  all  probability, 
believe  in  a  local  hell  ?  Believing,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  a  devil,  the 
vithor  and  lord  of  darkness,  falsehood,  and  death,  would  he  not  con- 
ccive  a  kingdom  for  him?  In  the  development  of  ideas  reached  at 
^  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  God  implied  an  upper 
world,  his  resplendent  abode,  and  that  the  conception  of  Satan  equally 
unplied  an  ui^der-world,  his  gloomy  realm.  To  the  latter  human  souls 
were  doomed  by  sin.  From  the  former  Christ  came,  and  returned 
to  it  again,  to  show  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  and  take  us 
there. 

Thirdly,  John  expected  that  Christ,  after  death,  would  return  to  the 
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Father  in  heaven.  This  appears  from  clear  and  reiterated  statements  tn 
his  reports  of  the  Savior's  words.  But  after  the  resurrection  he  tells  us 
that  Jesus  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father,  but  was  just  on  the  point 
of  going.  **  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father ; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father." 
Where,  then,  did  he  suppose  the  soul  of  his  crucified  Master  had  been 
during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection?  Dormant  in 
the  body,  dead  with  the  body,  laid  in  the  tomb  ?  That  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  uninterrupted  life  which  pervades  his  writings.  Beoidee, 
such  a  belief  was  held  only  by  the  Sadducees,  whom  the  New  Testament 
stigmatizes.  To  assume  that  such  was  John's  conception  of  the  &ot  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition,  without  the  least  warrant  from  any  souroe  what- 
ever. If  he  imagined  the  soul  of  Jesus  during  that  time  to  have  been 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  sepulchre,  is  it  not  pretty  sure  that  he 
supposed  it  was  in  the  under-world, — the  common  receptacle  of  souls, 
— ^where,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  age,  every  man  went  after 
death? 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  ftivor  of  this  general  interpretitfiion, 
that  the  doctrine  it  unfolds  is  in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opi- 
nions,— a  natural  development  from  them, — a  development  which  would 
be  forced  upon  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  Christian  accepting  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  a  fact.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  Ood  dwelt  with  his 
holy  angels  in  a  world  of  everlasting  light  above  the  firmament.  It  was 
the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  departed  souls  of  men,  on  account  of  sin, 
were  confined  beneath  the  earth  in  Satan's  and  death's  dark  and  slum- 
berous cavern  of  shadows.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Messiah 
would  raise  the  righteous  dead  and  reign  with  them  on  earth.  Now, 
the  first  Christians  clung  to  the  Jewish  creed  and  expectations,  with 
such  modifications  merely  as  the  variation  of  the  actual  Jesus  and  his 
deeds  from. the  theoretical  Messiah  and  his  anticipated  achievements 
compelled.  Then,  when  Christ — having  been  received  as  the  bringer 
of  glad  tidings  from  the  Father— -died,  and  after  three  days  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  God,  promising  his  brethren  that  where  he 
was  they  should  come,  must  they  not  have  regarded  it  aU  as  a  dramatio 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  region  of  death  was  no  longer  a 
hopeless  dungeon,  since  one  mighty  enough  to  solve  its  chains  and 
burst  its  gates  had  returned  from  it?  must  they  not  have  considered 
him  as  a  pledge  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  their  doom  reversed,  and 
heaven  attainable  ? 

John,  in  common  with  all  the  first  Christians,  evidently  expected  that 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  would  soon  take  place,  to  consummate 
the  objects  he  had  left  unfinished, — to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  them, 
justifying  the  worthy  and  condemning  the  unworthy.  There  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  tradition  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  would  imme- 
diately precede  the  triumphant  coming  of  the  Messiah.  John  says, 
"  Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists :  thereby  we  know  that  it  is  the 
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last  hoar.""  "  Abide  in  him,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  not  be 
aihamed  before  hin^  at  his  coming."  "  That  we  may  hare  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment."  The  evangelist's  outlook  for  the  return  of  the  Savior 
is  also  shown  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel.  "  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  *  He 
shall  not  die ;'  but,  '  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee?' "  That  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection — ^which  the  Jews 
probably  derived,  through  their  communication  with  the  Persians,  from 
the  Zoroastrian  system,  and,  with  various  modifications,  adopted — is  cm- 
bodied  in  the  following  passage,  who  can  doubt  7  "  The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  ihall  come  forth."  That  a  general  resurrection  would  literally 
oocor  under  the  auspices  of  Jesus  was  surely  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  those  words.  Whether  that  thought  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Christ  in  the  exact  terms  he  really  used  or  not  is  a  separate  question, 
witb  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  our  object  being  simply  to  set 
M^  John's  views.  Some  commentators,  seizing  the  letter  and  neglect- 
uig  the  spirit,  have  inferred  from  various  texts  that  John  expected  that 
the  resurrection  would  be  limited  to  faithful  Christians, — just  as  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Pharisees  confined  it  to  the  righteous  Jews.  "  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
yoQ.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ; 
uullwill  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  To  force  this  figure  into  a  literal 
meaning  is  a  mistake ;  for  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  expressly  said 
that  **  They  that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
<rflife;  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation." 
^oth  ahall  rise  to  be  judged ;  but — as  we  conceive  the  most  probable  sense 
of  the  phrases — the  good  shall  be  received  to  heaven,  the  bad  shall  be 
Kmanded  to  the  under-world.  "  Has  no  life  in  him"  of  course  cannot 
iDcan  is  absolutely  dead,  annihilated,  but  means  has  not  faith  and  virtue, 
the  elements  of  blessedness,  the  qualifications  for  heaven.  The  par- 
ticular figurative  use  of  words  in  these  texts  may  be  illustrated  by  parallel 
idioms  from  Philo,  who  says,  "  Of  the  living  some  are  dead ;  on  the  con- 
^"ry,  the  dead  live.  For  those  lost  from  the  life  of  virtue  are  dead, 
though  they  reach  the  extreme  of  old  age ;  while  the  good,  though  they 
"*  disjoined  from  the  body,  live  immortally."'*  Again  he  writes, 
"IWhless  life  delivers  the  dying  pious ;  but  the  dying  impious  everlost- 

• 

^g  death  seizes.'"*  And  a  great  many  passages  plainly  show  that  one 
element  of  Philo's  meaning,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  is,  that  he  believed 
^^  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  the  souls  of  the  good  would  ascend  to 
Wven,  while  the  souls  of  the  bad  would  descend  to  Hades.  These  dis- 
^^riminated  events  he  supposed  would  follow  death  at  once.  His  thorough 
^latonism  had  weaned  him  from  the  Persian-Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a 


'See  the  able  and  impartial  diacoesloD  of  John's  belief  on  thii  rat(Ject  contained  in  LUcke*! 
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oommon  intermediate  state  detaining  the  dead  below  until  the  triumph- 
ant advent  of  a  Redeemer  should  usher  in  the  great  resurrection  and 
final  judgment.^ 

John  declares  salvation  to  be  conditional.  "  The  blood  of  Christ'* — 
that 'is,  his  death  and  what  followed — "  cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light;"  not  otherwise.  "He  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  '*  If  any  man  see  his  brother  commit  a  sin  which  is  not  Unto  death, 
he  shall  pray,  and  shall  receive  life  for  them  that  'sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."  "  Be- 
loved, now  are  we  the  sons  of  Gkxl,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  The  heads  of  the  doctrine 
which  seems  to  underlie  these  statements  are  as  follow.  Christ  shall 
come  again.  All  the  dead  shall  rise  for  judicial  ordeal.  Those  counted 
worthy  shall  be  accepted,  be  transfigured  into  the  resemblance  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer  and  enter  into  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven.  The 
rest  shall  be  doomed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  in  the  under-world, 
to  remain  there — ^for  aught  that  is  hinted  to  the  contrary — ^forever.  From 
these  premises  two  practical  inferences  are  drawn  in  exhortations.  First, 
we  should  earnestly  strive  to  fit  ourselves  for  acceptance  by  moral 
purity,  brotherly  love,  and  pious  faith.  Secondly,  we  should  seek  pardon 
for  our  sins  by  confession  and  prayer,  and  take  heed  lest  by  aggravated 
sin  we  deprave  our  souls  beyond  recovery.  There  are  those  who  lixi 
unto  death,  for  whom  it  is  hopeless  to  pray.  Light,  truth,  and  the  divine 
life  of  heaven  can  never  receive  tl^m ;  darkness,  falsehood,  and  the  deep 
realm  of  death  irrevocably  swallow  them. 

And  now  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  essential  results  of  this 
whole  inquiry  into'  the  principles  of  John's  theology,  especially  as  com- 
posing and  shown  in  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  First,  God  is  personal 
love,  truth,  light,  holiness,  blessedness.  These  realities,  as  concentrated 
in  their  incomprehensible  absoluteness,  are  the  elements  of  his  infinite 
being.  Secondly,  these  spiritual  substances,  as  diffused  through  the 
worlds  of  the  universe  and  experienced  in  the  souls  of  moral  creatures, 
are  the  medium  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  direct  presence  and 
working  of  his  Logos.  Thirdly,  the  persons  who  prevailingly  partake  of 
these  qualities  are  God's  loyal  subjects  and  approved  children,  in  peace- 
ful communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  possessing  eternal 
life.  Fourthly,  Satan  is  personal  hatred,  falsehood,  darkness,  sin,  misery. 
These  realities,  in  their  abstract  nature  and  source,  are  his  being ;  in  their 
special  manifestations  they  are  his  efilux  and  power.  Fifthly,  the  per^ 
sons  who  partake  rulingly  of  these  qualities  are  the  devil's  enslaved  sub- 
jects and  lineal  children :  in  sinful  bondage  to  him,  in  depraved  com- 
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Dtmion  with  him,  they  dwell  in  a  state  of  hostile  banishment  and  un- 
liappinessy  which  is  moral  death.  Sixthly,  Christ  was  the  Logos  who, 
descending  from  his  anterior  glory  in  heaven,  and  appearing  in  mortal 
flesh,  embodied  all  the  Divine  qualities  in  an  miflawed  model  of 
humanity,  gathered  up  and  exhibited  all  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  Father  in  a  stainless  and  perfect  soul  supematurally  filled  and  illu- 
mined, thus  to  bear  into  the  world  a  more  intelligible  and  effective  reve- 
htion  of  Gkxl  the  Father  than  nature  or  common  humanity  yielded,  to 
ihine  with  regenerating  radiance  upon  the  deadly  darkness  of  those  who 
were  groping  in  lying  sins,  **  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly/'  Seventhly,  the  fickle  and  perishing 
experience  of  unbelieving  and  wicked  men,  the  vagrant  life  of  sensuality 
and  worldliness,  the  shallow  life  in  vain  and  transitory  things,  gives 
place  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  to  a  profoundly-earnest,  unchanging  expe- 
neoce  of  truth  and  love,  a  steady  and  everlasting  life  in  Divine  and  ever- 
luting  things.  Eighthly,  the  experimental  reception  of  the  revealed 
grace  and  verity  by  faith  and  discipleship  in  Jesus  is  accompanied  by 
internal  convincing  proofs  and  seals  of  their  genuineness;  validity,  and 
immortality.  They  awaken  a  new  consciousness,  a  new  life,  inherently 
Dime  and  self-warranting.  Ninthly,  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  death, 
rcnrrection,  and  ascension,  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  a  mercy-seat 
pledging  forgiveness;  that  is,  he  was  the  medium  of  showing  us  that 
mercy  of  God  which  annulled  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  descent  of  souls  ^o 
the  gloomy  under-world,  and  opened  the  celestial  domains  for  the  ran- 
■omed  children  of  earth  to  join  the  sinless  angels  of  heaven.  Tenthly, 
Oirist  was  speedily  to  make  a  second  advent.  In  that  last  day  the  dead 
ihodd  come  forth  for  jCidgment,  the  good  be  exalted  to  unfading  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  bad  be  left  in  the  lower  region  of 
noiaeless  shadows  and  dreams.  These  ten  points  of  view,  we  believe, 
command  all  the  principal  features  of  the  theological  landscape  which 
oocapied  the  mental  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  bear- 
ing the  superscription,  John. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
Christ's  teachings  concerning  the  puture  lipe. 

Ik  approaching  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  himself  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  man,  we  should  throw  off  the  weight  of  creeds  and  pre- 
judices, and,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  appliances  in  our  power,  endeavor  to 
reach  beneath  the  imagery  and  unessential  particulars  of  his  instructions 
to  learn  their  bare  significance  in  truth.    This  is  made  difficult  by  the 
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singular  perversionB  his  religion  has  undergone ;  by  the  loss  of  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  lapse  of 
the  ages  since ;  by  the  almost  universal  change  in  our  associations,  modes 
of  feeling  and  thought,  and  styles  of  speech ;  and  by  the  gradual  accre- 
tion and  hardening  of  false  doctrines  and  sectarian  biases  and  wilfulness. 
As  we  examine  the  words  of  Christ  to  find  their  real  meaning,  there  are 
four  prominent  considerations  to  be  especially  weighed  and  borne  in 
mind. 

First,  we  must  not  forget  the  poetic  Eastern  style  common  to  the 
Jewish  prophets ;  their  symbolic  enunciations  in  bold  figures  of  speech : 
"  I  am  the  door ;"  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life ;"  "  I  am  the  vine ;"  "  My 
sheep  hear  my  voice ;''  "  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  atones 
would  immediately  cry  out."  This  daring  emblematic  language  was  na* 
tural  to  the  Oriental  nations ;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Is  the  overthrow 
of  a  country  foretold  7  It  is  not  said,  "  Babylon  shall  be  destroyed,"  bat 
"The  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  his  going  forth,  the  moon  shall  be  as 
blood,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  shall  stagger  to  and 
fro  as  a  drunken  man."  If  we  would  truly  understand  Christ's  declara- 
tions, we  must  not  overlook  the  characteristics' of  figurative  language. 
For  "he  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them ;"  and  a  parable,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  holds  a  latent  sense  and  purpose  which  are  to  be  sought  out^ 
T^ie  greatest  ii^justice  is  done  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  when  hia  words 
are  studied  as  those  of  a  dry  scholastic,  a  metaphysical  moralist,  not  as 
those  of  a  profound  poet,  a  master  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  but  fragmentary  reports  of 
a  small  part  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  He  was  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  his  mission  probably  about  three  years,-— at  the  shortest 
over  one  year;  while  all  the  different  words  of  his  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  would  not  occupy  more  than  five  hours.  Only  a  little  fraction 
of  what  he  said  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  though  this  part  may 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole,  yet  it  must  naturally  in  some  instances 
be  obscure  and  difficult  of  apprehension.  We  must  therefore  compare 
different  passages  with  each  other,  carefully  probe  them  all,  and  explain^ 
so  far  as  possible,  those  whose  meaning  is  recondite  by  those  whose 
meaning  is  obvious.  Some  persons  may  be  surprised  to  think  that  we 
have  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sayingd  of  Jesus.  The  fact,  however,  is 
unquestionable.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should 
have  a  full  report  of  his  words  than  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  doings ;  and  the  evangelist  declares,  "  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  every  one 
be  written,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books." 

Thirdly,  when  examining  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  we  should  recollect 
that  he  adopted,  and  applied  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom,  the  oon^ 
mon  Jewish  phraseology  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  events  that 
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were  expected  to  attend  his  advent  and  reign.  But  be  did  not  take 
up  these  phrases  in  the  perverted  sense  held  in  the  corrupt  opinions 
ud  earthly  hopes  of  the  Jews :  he  used  them  spiritually,  in  the  sense 
which  accorded  with  the  true  Messianic  dispensation  as  it  was  arranged 
in  the  forecasting  providence  of  God.  No  investigation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament should  be  unaccompanied  by  an  observance  of  the  fundamental 
rale  of  interpretation, — namely,  that  the  student  of  a  book,  especially 
of  an  ancient,  obscure,  and  fragmentary  book,  should  imbue  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  he  can  with  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  opinions, 
erents,  influences,  circumstances,  of  the  time  when  the  document  was 
written,  and  of  the  persons  who  wrote  it.  The  inquirer  must  be  equipped 
for  his  task  by  a  mastery  of  the  Kabbinism  of  (Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 
Panl  was  brought  up ;  for  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age  was  filled,  and 
its  religious  language  directed,  by  this  Rabbinism.  Guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, furnished  with  the  necessary  information,  in  the  helpful  light  of 
the  beat  results  of  modem  critical  scholarship,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
manf  dark  texts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  at  least  in  a  degree,  as  to  the 
genuine  substance  of  Christ's  declarations  touching  the  future  destinies 
of  men. 

Finally,  he  who  studies  the  New  Testament  with  patient  thoroughness 

and  with  honest  sharpness  will  arrive  at  a  distinction  most  important  to 

he  made  and  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  distinction  between  the  real 

aeaning  of  Christ's  words  in  his  own  mind  and  the  actual  meaning  un- 

dentood  in  them  by  his  auditors  and  reporters.^    Here  we  approach  a 

moit  delicate  and  vital  point,  hitherto  too  little  noticed,  but  destined  yet 

to  beoome  prominent  and  fruitful.     A  large  number  of  religious  phrases 

were  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus.    He  adopted 

them,  but  infused  into  them  a  deeper,  a  correct  meaning, — as  Copernicus 

did  into  the  old  astronomic  formulas.     But  the  bystanders  who  listened 

to  hia  discourses,  hearing  the  familiar  terms,  seized  the  familiar  meaning, 

•ad  erroaeously  attributed  it  to  him.    It  is  certain  that  the  Savior  was 

WltaB  misunderstood  and  often  not  understood  at  all.     When  he  de- 

oland  himself  the  Messiah,  the  people  would  have  made  him  a  king  by 

ibroel     Even  the  apostles  frequently  grossly  failed  to  appreciate  his 

^irit  and  aims,  wrenched  unwarrantable  inferences  from  his  words,  and 

quarrelled  for  the  precedency  in  his  coming  kingdom  and  for  seats  at 

iuB  right  hand.     In  numerous  cases  it  is  glaringly  plain  that  his  ideas 

vere  lar  from  their  conceptions  of  them.    We  have  no  doubt  the  same 

wnm  true  in  many  other  instances  where  it  is  not  so  clear.    He  repeatedly 

reprores  them  for  folly  and  slowness  because  they  did  not  perceive  the 

aanie  of  his  instructions.    Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  impatience  in  his 

when  he  said,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake 
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it  not  to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees?"  Jesus  uttered  in  established 
phrases  new  and  profoundly  spiritual  thoughts.  The  apostles — educated 
in,  and  full  of,  as  they  evidently  were,  the  dogmas,  prejudices,  and  hopes 
of  their  age  and  land — ^would  naturally,  to  some  extent,  misapprehend 
his  meaning.  Then,  after  a  tumultuous  interval,  writing  out  his  instruc- 
tions from  memory,  how  perfectly  natural  that  -their  own  convictions  and 
sentiments  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  and  shaping 
the  animus  and  the  verbal  expressions  in  their  reports!  Under  the 
circumstances,  that  we  should  now  possess  the  very  equivalents  of  his 
words  with  strict  literalness,  and  conveying  his  very  intentions  perfectly 
translated  from  the  AramsBan  into  the  Greek  tongue,  would  imply  the 
most  sustained  and  amazing  of  all  miracles.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
that  indicates  any  such  miraculous  intervention.  There  is  nothing  to 
discredit  the  fair  presumption  that  the  writers  were  left  to  their  own 
abilities,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  earnest  consecrating  love  and  truth- 
fulness. And  we  must,  with  due  limitations,  distinguish  between  the 
original  words  and  conscious  meaning  of  the  sublime  Master,  illustrated  by 
the  emphasis  and  discrimination  of  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  the 
apprehended  meaning  recorded  long  afterwards,  shaped  and  colored  by 
passing  through  the  minds  and  pens  of  the  sometimes  dissentient  and 
always  imperfect  disciples.  He  once  declared  to  them,  "  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them.''  Admitting 
his  infallibility,  as  we  may,  yet  asserting't^^  fallibility,  as  we  must,  and 
accompanied,  too,  as  his  words  now  are  by  many  very  obscuring  circum- 
stances, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  hand  on  discriminated  texts 
and  say,  "ovroi  ol  Tidyoi  aTiffitvoi  eiai  row  ^eovJ* 

The  Messianic  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  built  up  little  by  little,  by  religious  faith, 
national  pride,  and  priestly  desire,  out  of  literal  interpretations  of  figu- 
rative prophecy,  and  Cabalistic  interpretations  of  plain  language,  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  speculations,  additionally  corrupted  in  some 
particulars  by  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  Under  all  this  was  a  central 
spiritual  germ  of  a  Divine  promise  and  plan.  A  Messiah  was  really  to 
come.  It  was  in  answering  the  questions,  what  kind  of  a  king  he  was  to 
be,  and  over  what  sort  of  a  kingdom  he  was  to  reign,  that  the  errors  crept 
in.  The  Messianic  conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
Prophet,  the  Targums,  incidental  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  few  other  traditions  and  records  yet  in  existence,  are 
very  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory.  They  agreed  in  ardently 
looking  for  an  earthly  sovereign  in  the  Messiah,  one  who  would  rise  up 
in  the  line  of  David  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  deliver  his  people, 
punish  their  enemies,  subdue  the  world  to  his  sceptre,  and  reign  with 
Divine  auspices  of  beneficence  and  splendor.  They  also  expected  that 
then  a  portion  of  the  dead  would  rise  from  the  under-world  and  assume 
their  bodies  again,  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  blessings  of 
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earthly  kingdom.  His  personal  reign  in  Judea  was  what  they  usually 
meant  by  the  phrases  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  *'  the  kingdom  of 
God."  The  apostles  cherished  these  ideas,  and  expressed  them  in  the 
terms  common  to  their  countrymen.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus 
employed  this  and  kindred  language  in  a  purer  and  deeper  sense,  which 
we  most  take  pains  to  distinguish  from  the  early  and  lingering  errors 
aModated  with  it.  , 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  subject  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  heaven,  with  power  and  glory,  to  sit  on  his  throne 
and  judge  the  world.  The  portentous  imagery  in  which  these  prophecies 
are  ck>thed  is  taken  from  the  old  prophets ;  and  to  them  we  must  turn  to 
learn  its  usage  and  force.  The  Hebrews  called  any  signal  manifestation 
of  power— especially  any  dreadful  calamity— a  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  cming  of  Jehovah  when  his  vengeance  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
corpses  of  Sennacherib's  host ;  when  its  storm  swept  Jerusalem  as  with 
fire,  and  bore  Israel  into  bondage ;  when  its  sword  came  down  upon 
Idumea  and  was  bathed  in  blood  upon  Edom.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord" 
is  another  term  of  precisely  similar  import.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament about  fifteen  times.  In  every  instance  it  means  some  mighty 
manifestation  of  God's  power  in  calamity.  These  occasions  are  pictured 
forth  with  the  most  astounding  figures  of  speech.  Isaiah  describes  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Babylon  in  these  terms: — "  The  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  give  no  light;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  the  heavens  shall  shake,  and  the 
earth  shall  remove  out  of  her  place  and  be  as  a  frightened  sheep  that 
BO  man  taketh  up."  The  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  many  fearful  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  appear  with  peerless  pomp  and  might.  The  day  of  his  coming 
they  named  emphatically  the  day  of  the  Lord.  •  Jesus  actually  ap- 
peared,— not,  as  they  expected,  a  warrior  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
lui  strength,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  staining  his  raiment  with 
blood  as  he  trampled  in  the  wine-vat  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  Mes- 
nah,  God's  foreordained  and  anointed  Son,  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
^^Suig  good  tidings,  publishing  peace.  It  must  have  been  impossible 
^  the  Jews  to  receive  such  a  Messiah  without  explanations.  Those 
few  who  became  converts  apprehended  his  Messianic  language,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  the  sense  which  previously  occupied  their  minds.  He 
knew  that  often  he  was  not  understood ;  and  he  frequently  said  to  his 
followers,  **  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  disciples  once 
uked  him,  '*  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
tbe  world  ?"  He  replied,  substantially,  *'  There  shall  be  wars,  famines, 
snd  onheard-of  trials ;  and  immediately  after  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
^  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power.  And  he 
^  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
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before  him,  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another."  That  this 
language  was  understood  by  the  evangelists  and  the  early  Christians,  in 
accordance  with  their  Pharisaic  notions,  as  teaching  literally  a  physical 
reappearance  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  a  resurrection,  and  a  general  judg- 
ment, we  fully  believe.  Those  ideas  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  are 
expressed  in  scores  of  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  the  direct 
strong  assertion  of  the  words  themselves.  But  that  such  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ  himself  we  much  more  than  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  own  language  in  regard  to  his  second  coming  there 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  the  scene  is  confined 
to  the  living,  and  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  he  employs  in 
this  connection  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jewish  prophets  to  de- 
note great  and  signal  events  on  the  earth,  and  may  be  so  taken  here  with- 
out violence  to  the  idiom.  Thirdly,  he  expressly  fixed  the  date  of  the 
events  he  referred  to  within  that  generation  ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  spoke 
literally,  he  was  grossly  in  error,  and  his  prophecies  failed  of  fulfilment, — 
a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  adopt.  To  suppose  that  he  partook  in  the 
false,  mechanical  dogmas  of  the  carnal  Jews  would  be  equally  irrecondil- 
able  with  the  common  idea  of  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  with  the  pro- 
found penetration  and  spirituality  of  his  own  mind.  He  certainly  used 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  his  contemporary  countrymen,  metaphori- 
cally, to  convey  his  own  purer  thoughts.  We  have  no  doubt  he  did  so 
in  regard  to  tho  descriptions  of  his  second  coming.  Let  us  state  in  a 
form  of  paraphrase  what  his  real  instructions  on  this  point  seem  to  us  to 
have  been : — "  You  cannot  believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  because  I  do 
not  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors  and  trample  on  the  Gentiles.  Your 
minds  are  clouded  with  errors.  The  Father  hath  sent  me  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  and  hath  given  me  all  power  to 
reward  and  punish.  By  my  word  shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
honored  and  blessed,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  fire ;  and  every  man  must 
stand  before  my  judgment-seat.  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  the  doors. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  about  to  be  closed  in  the  fearful  tribulations 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  my  dispensation  to  be  set  up.  When  you 
see  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  know  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  flee  to  the  mountains ;  for  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another. 
Then  the  power  of  God  will  be  shown  on  my  behalf,  and  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be  seen  in  heaven.  My  truths  shall  prevail,  and  shall  be  owned 
as  the  criteria  of  Divine  judgment.  According  to  them,  all  the  righteous 
shall  be  distinguished  as  my  subjects,  and  all  the  iniquitous  shall  be 
separated  from  my  kingdom.  Some  of  those  standing  here  shall  not 
taste  death  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
am  the  Messiah,  and  that  through  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  which 
I  have  proclaimed  I  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory, — not  literally,  in 
person,  as  you  thought,  blessing  the  Jews  and  cursing  the  Gentiles,  but 
spiritually,  in  the  truth,  dispensing  joy  to  good  men  and  woe  to  bad  men, 
according  to  their  deserts."    Such  we  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of 
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Christ's  own  predictions  of  his  second  coming.     He  figuratively  identifies 
himself  with  his  religion  according  to  that  idiom  by  which  it  is  written, 
"Hoses  hath  in  every  city  them  that  read  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath-day."     His  figure  of  himself  as  the  universal  judge 
is  a  bold  personification;  for  he  elsewhere  says,  "He  that  believeth  in 
me  believeth  not  in  me,  but  in  Him  that  sent  me."     And  again,  **  He 
that  rejecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him."     His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power 
and  glory  was  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  old  age  closed 
and  the  new  began,  the  obstacles  to  his  religion  were  removed  and  his 
throne  established  on  the  earth.'    The  apostles  undoubtedly  understood 
the  doctrine  diflTerently ;  but  that  such  was  his  own  thought  we  conclude, 
because  he  did  sometimes  undeniably  use  figurative  language  in  that  way, 
and  because  the  other  meaning  is  an  error,  not  in  harmony  either  with 
his  character,  his  mind,  or  his  mission. 

This  interpretation  is  so  important  that  it  may  need  to  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  further  instances : — '*  When  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  are  gathered  before  him,  his  angels  shall 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
of  fire :  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  A  few  such 
picturesque  phrases  have  led  to  the  general  belief  in  a  great  world-judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  after  which  the  condemned  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  tortures  of  an  unquenchable  world  of  fiame.  How 
arbitrary  and  violent  a  conclusion  this  is,  how  unwarranted  and  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  language  of  Christ  it  is,  we  may  easily  see.  The  fact 
that  the  old  prophets  often  described  fearful  misfortunes  and  woes  in 
images  of  clouds  and  flame  ftnd  falling  stars,  and  other  portentous 
symbols,  and  that  this  style  was  therefore  familiar  to  the  Jews,  would 
make  it  very  natural  for  Jesus,  in  foretelling  such  an  event  as  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conflagration  and  massacre,  with  the  irre- 
trievable subversion  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  picture  it  forth  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  Fire  was  to  the  Jews  a  common  emblem  of  calamity  and  de- 
vastation; and  judgments  incomparably  less  momentous  than  those 
gathered  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  self-boasted 
fiiTorites  of  Jehovah  were  often  described  by  the  prophets  in  appalling 
images  of  darkened  planets,  slaking  heavens,  clouds,  fire,  and  blackness. 
Joel,  speaking  of  a  "  day  of  the  Lord,"  when  there  should  be  famine 
and  drought,  and  a  horrid  army  of  destroying  insects,  "  before  whom  a 
fire  devoureth,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burneth,"  draws  the  scene  in 
these  terrific  colors: — "The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  terrible  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars, 
and  destroying  worms."  Ezekiel  represents  God  as  saying,  "  The  hpuse 
of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross:  therefore  I  will  gather  you  into  the  midst 

s  Norton,  Statement  of  R«Moiia,  Appendix. 
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of  Jerusalem :  as  they  gather  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  into  tho 
midst  of  the  furnace  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  so  will  I  gather  you,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof."  We  read  in  Isaiah,  "The  Assyrian  shall  flee,  and  his 
princes  shall  be  afraid,  saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion  and  his 
furnace  in  Jerusalem/'  Malachi  also  says,  "  The  day  oometh  that  shall 
bum  as  a  furnace,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  and  shall 
be  burned  up  root  and  branch.  They  shall  be  trodden  as  ashes  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  righteous."  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  and  of  many 
other  similar  ones,  is,  in  every  instance,  some  severe  temporal  calamity, 
some  dire  example  of  Jehovah's  retributions  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  authors  never  dreamed  of  teaching  that  there  is  a  place 
of  fire  beyond  the  grave  in  which  the  wicked  dead  shall  be  tormented* 
or  that  the  natural  creation  is  finally  to  be  devoured  by  flame.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  text  in  the  Old  Testament  was  meant 
to  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  The  judgments  shadowed  forth  in 
kindred  metaphors  by  Christ  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
fact.  Their  meaning  is,  that  all  ui\just,  cruel,  false,  impure  men  shall 
endure  severe  punishments.  This  general  thought  is  fearfully  distinct; 
but  every  thing  beyond — all  details — are  left  in  utter  obscurity. 

In  the  august  scene  of  the  King  in  judgment,  when  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  on  those  at  the  left  hand,  '*  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed* 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  it  b  written* 
**  and  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is  obrioua  to 
remark  that  the  imagery  of  a  fiery  prison  built  for  Satan  and  the  fidlen 
angels,  and  into  which  the  bad  shall  be  finally  doomed,  is  poetical  lan^ 
guage,  or  language  of  accommodation  to  the  current  notions  of  the  time. 
These  startling  Oriental  figures  are  used  to  wrap  and  convey  the  asaertion 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  severely  punished  according  to  their  deserts. 
No  literal  reference  seems  to  be  made  either  to  the  particular  time,  to 
the  special  place,  or  to  the  distinctive  character,  of  the  punishment ;  bat 
the  mere  fact  is  stated  in  a  manner  to  fill  the  conscience  with  awe  and 
to  stamp  the  practical  lesson  vividly  on  the  memory.  But  admitting  the 
clauses  apparently  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  this  retribution  to  be 
metaphorical,  yet  what  shall  we  think  of  its  duration  ?  Is  it  absolutely 
unending  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  reci^rd  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer 
to  answer  that  question  decisively.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  Scripture  it 
concerned,  there  are  no  data  to  give  an  indubitable  solution  to  the  pio» 
blem.  It  is  true  the  word  "everlasting"  is  repeated ;  but,  when  impartially 
weighed,  it  seems  a  sudden  rhetorical  expression,  of  indefinite  force,  used 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  a  sublime  dramatic  representation* 
rather  than  a  cautious  philosophical  term  employed  to  convey  an  abstract 
conception.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Christ's 
mind  was  particularly  directed  to  the  metaphysical  idea  of  endlessness* 
or  to  the  much  more  metaphysical  idea  of  timelessness.  The  presump> 
tive  evidence  is  that  he  spoke  popularly.    Had  he  been  charged  to  re- 
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'Bal  i  doctrine  so  tremendous,  bo  awful,  so  unutterably  momentous  in 

^  practical  relations,  as  that  of  the  endless  close  of  all  probation  at 

cietth,  is  it  oonoeivable  that  he  would  merely  have  couched  it  in  a  few 

^SBntiFe  expressions  and  left  it  as  a  matter  of  obscure  inference  and 

laaioertaintj  ?    No :  in  that  case,  he  would  have  iterated  and  reiterated 

i^  defined,  guarded,  illustrated  it,  and  have  left  no'  possibility  of  honert 

or  doubt  of  it. 

The  Greek  word  oi^ioc, — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding 

wofd, — ^translated  "  everlasting"  in  the  English  Bible,  has  not  in 

mte  popular  usage  the  rigid  force  of  eternal  duration,  but  varies, — ^is  now 

^ayplied  to  objects  as  evanescent  as  man's  earthly  life,  now  to  objects  as 

iMifiiig  as  eternity.'    Its  power  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the 

C9€mtezt  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.      Isaiah,  having  threatened  the 

Yzarighteous  nations  that  they  "should  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 

flM)ble,  that  their  own  breath  should  be  fire  to  devour  them,  and  that 

ihould  be  burnt  like  lime,  like  thorns  cut  up  in  the  fire,"  makes 

tsrror-amitten  sinners  and  hypocrites  cry,  **  Who  among  us  can  dwell 

in  devouring  fire?    Who  among  us  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings  ?" 

Yet  his  reference  is  solely  to  an  outward,  temporal  judgment  in  this 

'vvorld.    The  Greek  acyective  rendered  ''everlasting"  is  etymologically, 

iuid  by  universal  usage,  a  term  of  duration,  but  indefinite, — ^its  extent  of 

nM&ing  depending  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  predicated.   Therefore, 

^vhea  Christ  connects  this  word  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it 

ii  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  judging  from  the  language  itself, 

^bfltfaer  he  implies  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  hopelessly  lost, 

perfectly  irredeemable  forever,  or  not, — ^though  the  probabilities  are  very 

<tnmgiy  in  the  latter  direction.     '*  Everlasting  punishment"  may  mean, 

in  philoiophical  strictness,  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal,  or  may  be  a 

popuisr  expression  denoting,  with  general  indefiniteness,  a  very  long 

tuition.     Since  in  all  Greek  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  aUwio^  is 

ipplied  to  things  that  end,  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  to  things  immortal, 

10  fiir  critic  can  assert  positively  that  when  it  is  connected  with  future 

pUttshment  it  has  the  stringent  meaning  of  metaphysical  endlessness. 

(^  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  any  critical  right  to  say  positively  that  in 

nch  cMcs  it  has  not  that  meaning.    The  Master  has  not  explained  his 

vwdi  on  this  point,  but  has  left  them  veiled.   We  can  settle  the  question 

itnlf  eonoeming  the  limitedness  or  the  unlimitedness  of  future  punish- 

BMDt  only  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  textual  criticism, — even  on 

iroimdt  of  enlightened  reason  postulating  the  cardinal  principles  of 

Christiaiiity  and  of  ethics.    Will  not  the  unimpeded  Spirit  of  Christ  lead 

sil  free  minds  and  loving  hearts  to  one  conclusion  ?    But  that  conclusion 

is  to  be  held  modestly  as  a  trusted   inference,  not  dogmatically  as  a 

lecciygd  revelation. 

Another  point  in  the  Savior's  teachings  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
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portance  to  understand  is  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  Jewish  phraset 
**  Resurrection  of  the  Dead"  and  "  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day."  The 
Pharisees  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  righteous  from  their  graves  to  a 
bodily  life.  This  event  they  supposed  would  take  place  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  time  of  his  coming  they  called  "  the  last 
day."  So  the  Apostle  John  says,  "Already  are  there  many  antdchrists; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  Now,  Jesus  claimed  to  bo 
the  Messiah^  clothed  in  his  functions,  though  he  interpreted  those 
functions  as  carrying  an  interior  and  moral,  not  an  outward  and  physical, 
force.  "  This  is  the  will  of  Ilim  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  should  have  everlasting  life;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Again,  when  Martha  told  Jesus  that 
"  she  knew  her  brother  Lazarus  would  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day,"  he  replied,  '*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  This  utterance  is  surely 
metaphorical ;  for  belief  in  Jesus  does  not  prevent  physical  dissolution. 
The  thoughts  contained  in  the  various  passages  belonging  to  this  subject, 
when  drawn  out,  compared,  and  stated  in  general  terms,- seem  to  us  to  be 
as  follows : — **  You  suppose  that  in  the  last  day  your  Messiah  will  restore 
the  dead  to  live  again  upon  the  earth.  I  am  the  Messiah,  and  the  last 
days  have  therefore  arrived.  I  am  commissioned  Jby  the  Father  to  bestow 
eternal  life  upon  all  who  believe  on  me ;  but  not  in  the  manner  you  have 
anticipated.  The  true  resurrection  is  not  calling  the  body  from  the 
tomb,  but  opening  the  fountains  of  eternal  life  in  the  soul.  I  am  come 
to  open  the  spiritual  world  to  your  faith.  He  that  believeth  in  me  and 
keepeth  my  commandments  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, — ^become 
conscious  that  though  seemingly  he  passes  into  the  grave,  yet  really  he 
shall  live  with  God  forever.  The  true  resurrection  is,  to  come  into  the 
experience  of  the  truth  that  '  God  is  not*  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living  ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'  Over  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  such  an 
experience,  death  has  no  power.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead,  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  buried  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  shall  hear  these  truths  declared,  and  they  that 
believe  shall  lay  hold  of  the  life  thus  offered  and  be  blessed.  The 
Father  hath  given  me  authority  to  execute  judgment, — that  is,  to  lay  down 
the  principles  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  deserta. 
All  mankind  shall  be  judged  in  the  spiritual  state  by  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  my  religion  as  veritably  as  if  in  their  graves  the  generations  of  the 
dead  heard  my  voice  and  came  forth,  the  good  to  blessedness,  the  evil  to 
^misery.  The  judgment  which  is,  as  it  were,  committed  unto  me,  is  not 
really  committed  unto  me,  but  unto  the  truth  which  I  declare ;  for  of 
mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing."  We  believe  this  paraphrase  expresses 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christ's  own  declarations  concerning  a  resurreo- 
tion  and  an  associated  judgment.  Coming  to  bring  from  the  Father  au- 
thenticated tidings  of  immortality,  and  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
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jadfnentf  he  declared  that  those  who  believed  and  kept  his  words  were 
delivered  from  the  terror  of  death,  and,  knowing  that  an  endless  life  of 
Mcnedness  was  awaiting  them,  immediately  entered  upon  its  experience. 
H^did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  restoration,  but  said,  "  In  the 
i^Qrarrection,"  that  is,  in   the  spiritual  state  succeeding  death,  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  heaven/' 
Ue  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  temporary  sleep  in  the  grave,  but 
id  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  **  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
Paradise:"    instantly  upon   leaving  the  body  their  souls  would  be 
together  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 

It  ii  often  said  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead  hearing 
Ui  Toice  and  coming  forth  must  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  metaphor  is 
of  too  extreme  violence.     But  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  usage.     He  says, 
'•  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."     It  is  far  less  bold  than  "  This  is  my 
V)dy;  this  is  my  blood."     It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Paul's  adjuration, 
"Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."     It  is  not  more  daringly  imaginative  than  the  assertion  that 
''tlie  heroes  sleeping  in  Marathon's  gory  bed  stirred  in  their  graves  when 
Leonidas  fought  at  Thermopylae ;"  or  than  Christ's  own  words,  "  If  thou 
hadst  iaith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  thou  couldst  say  to  this  moun- 
tain. Be  thou  cast  into  yonder  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."    So  one 
might  say, — 

"  Where'er  the  gospel  eomea, 
,  It  ipreads  diviner  light; 

It  calls  dkui  sinners  from  their  tombi 
And  givee  the  blind  their  sight" 

And  in  the  latter  days,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  the  glorious 
measure  of  human  redemption  is  full,  liberty,  intelligence,  and  love  shall 
ftand  hand  in  hand  on  the  mountain-summits  and  raise  up  the  long 
generations  of  the  dead  to  behold  the  completed  fruits  of  their  toils. 
In  this  figurative  moral  sense  Jesus  probably  spoke  when  he  said,  **  Thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  He  referred 
simply  to  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous  in  the  state  beyond  the  grave. 
The  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  the  thought  he  accommodatingly 
adopted  from  the  current  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  They  unquestionably 
meant  by  it  the  group  of  notions  contained  in  their  dogma  of  the 
destined  physical  restoration  of  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  on  an  im- 
partial study  of  the  record,  that  the  evangelist,  in  reporting  his  words, 
took  the  Pharisaic  dogma,  and  not  merely  the  Christian  truth,  with 
them.  But  that  Jesus  himself  modified  and  spiritualized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  when  he  employed  it,  even  as  he  did  the  other  contem- 
poraneous language  descriptive  of  the  Messianic  offices  and  times,  we 
conclude  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  certainly  did  often  use  language  in 
that  spiritual  way,  dressing  in  bold  metaphors  moral  thouglits  of  inspired 
insight  and  truth.    Secondly,  the  moral  doctrine  is  tlie  only  one  that  is 
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true,  or  that  is  in  keeping  with  his  penetrative  thought.  The  notion  qi 
A  physical  resurrection  is  an  error  borrowed  most  likely  from  the  Per 
sians  by  the  Pharisees,  and  not  belonging  to  the  essential  elemenla  ol 
Christianity.  The  notion  being  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Judea,  anc 
being  usually  expressed  in  certain  appropriated  phrases,  when  Chris 
used  those  phrases  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  the  apostles  would  naturallj 
apprehend  from  them  the  carnal  meaning  which  already  filled  theL 
minds  in  common  with  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

The  word  HadUf  translated  in  the  English  New  Testament  by  the  wore 
"hell/'  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  etymological  force,  but  now  conveying  i 
quite  different  meaning,  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  only  thre< 
several  times.  The  other  instances  of  its  use  are  repetitions  or  parallels 
First,  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shall  b< 
brought  down  to  the  under-world  \**  that  is,  the  great  and  proud  cit] 
shall  become  powerless,  a  heap  of  ruins.  Second,  '*  Upon  this  rock  ] 
will  found  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not  pre 
vail  against  it ;"  that  is,  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  opposition  of  th< 
wicked,  the  strength  of  evil,  shall  not  destroy  my  religion ;  in  spite  oi 
them  it  shall  assert  its  organization  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  example  of  the  Savior's  use  of  this  word  is  in  thi 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  rich  man  is  described,  after  death 
as  suffering  in  the  under-world.  Seeing  the  beggar  afar  off  in  Abraham'i 
bosom,  he  cries,  "  Father  Abraham,  pity  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  hi 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  an 
tormented  in  this  flame.''  Well-known  fancies  and  opinions  are  hen 
wrought  up  in  scenic  form  to  convey  certain  moral  impressions.  It  vnl 
be  noticed  that  the  implied  division  of  the  under-world  into  two  parts 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  corresponds  to  the  common  Centile  notion  o^ 
an  Elysian  region  of  delightful  meadows  for  the  good  and  a  Tartaieai 
region  of  blackness  and  fire  for  the  bad,  both  included  in  one  subtttfra 
nean  kingdom,  but  divided  by  an  interval.^ 

The  dramatic  details  of  the  account — Lazarus  being  borne  into  bliaa  bg 
angels.  Dives  asking  to  have  a  messenger  sent  firom  bale  to  warn  hii 
surviving  brothers — rest  on  opinions  afloat  among  the  Jews  of  that  age 
derived  from  the  Persian  theology.  Zoroaster  prays,  "  When  I  shall  die 
let  Aban  and  Bahman  carry  me  to  the  bosom  of  joy."*  And  it  was  i 
common  belief  among  the  Persians  that  souls  were  at  seasons  permittee 
to  leave  purgatory  and  visit  their  relatives  on  earth.*  It  is  evident  thai 
the  narrative  before  us  is  not  a  history  to  be  literally  construed,  but  i 
parable  to  be  carefully  analysed.    The  imagery  and  the  particulars  an 

*  See  eopioufl  illnitrations  by  RosenmtUler,  in  Lqc.  cap.  xrt.  22,  23. 

*^  Hie  locuB  ett  partes  ubi  m  Tia  flndit  in  ambaa : 

I>extera,  qiue  Diti*  magni  tab  nMmia  tandit ; 

IlAc  iter  El/siain  nobis :  at  lasfra  malomm 

Exercet  pcnaaa,  et  ad  Impia  Tiartara  ■ilttit.'' 
^Bhode,  Heillge  Sage  des  ZendToIki,  ■.  408..  tlbM.  a. 4]jOL 
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to  be  Uid  aside,  and  the  central  thoughts  to  be  drawn  forth.    Take  the 
wardi  literally, — ^that  the  rich  man's  immaterial  soul,  writhing  in  flames, 
wished  the  tip  of  a  finger  dipped  in  water  to  cool  his  tongue, — and  they 
are  ridiculous.     Take  them  figuratively,  as  a  type  of  unknown  spiritual 
anguiih,  and  they  are  awful.    Besides,  had  Christ  intended  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  local  burning  hell,  he  surely  would  have  enunciated  it  in 
plain  words,  with  solemn,  iteration  and  explanatory  amplifications,  instead 
of  merely  insinuating  it  incidentally,  in  metaphorical  terms,  in  a  pro- 
fessed parable.    The  sense  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  formal  distinctions 
of  this  world  will  have  no  influence  in  the  allotments  of  the  future  state, 
hnxt  will  often  be  reversed  there ;  that  a  righteous  Providence,  knowing 
ev«ry  thing  here,  rules  hereafter,  and  will  dispense  compensating  justice 
all ;  that  men  should  not  wait  for  a  herald  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
them,  but  should  heed  the  instructions  they  already  have,  and  so 
liire  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  to  avoid  a  miserable  condemnation,  and 
a  blessed  acceptance,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.     By  inculcating 
truths  in  a  striking  manner,  through  the  aid  of  a  parable  based  on 
L«  fiuniliar  poetical  conceptions  of  the  future  world  and  its  scenery, 
CJbrist  no  more  endorses  those  conceptions  than  by  using  the  Messianio 
of  the  Jews  he  approves  the  false  carnal  views  which  they  joined 
ith  that  language.    To  interpret  the  parable  literally,  then,  and  suppose 
meant  to  teach  the  actual  existence  of  a  located  hell  of  fire  for  sinnere 
^r  death,  is  to  disregard  the  proprieties  of  criticism. 
"Gehenna,''  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  ''Gehenna  of  fire,''  unfortu- 
TkaMy  translated  into  our  tongue  by  the  word  "  hell,"  is  to  be  found  in 
t^e  teachings  of  Christ  in  only  five  independent  instances,  each  of  which, 
afler  tracing  the  original  Jewish  usage  of  the  term,  we  will  briefly 
examine.    Gehenna,  or  the  Yale  of  Hinnom,  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  the  first  meaning  a  vale,  the  second  being  the  name  of  its  owner. 
The  place  thus  called  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  that 
fonus  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem.    Here  Moloch,  the  horrid 
idol-god  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  idolatrous  lapses,  was  set  up.    This  monstrous  idol  had  the  head  of 
IB  ox  and  the  body  of  a  man.     It  was  hollow ;  and,  being  filled  with  fire, 
children  were  laid  in  its  arms  and  devoured  alive  by  the  heat.     This  ex- 
plains the  terrific  denunciations  uttered  by  the  prophets  against  those 
who  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.    The  spot  was 
sometimes  entitled  Tophet, — a  place  of  abhorrence;    its  name  being 
derived,  as  some  think,  from  a  word  meaning  to  vomit  with  loathing,  or, 
as  others  suppose,  from  a  word  signifying  drum,  because  drums  were 
beaten  to  drown   the  shrieks  of  the  burning  children.     After  these 
horrible  rites  were  abolished  by  Joeiah,  the  place  became  an  utter  abomina- 
tion.   All  filth,  the  ofifal  of  the  city,  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals,  were  oast  indiscriminately  into  Gehenna.    Fires 
were  kept  constantly  burning  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  putrifying  mass.    Worms  were  to  be  seen  preying  on  the  relics. 
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The  primary  meaning,  then,  of  Gehenna,  is  a  valley  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
.a  place  of  corruption  and  fire,  only  to  be  thought  of  with  execration  and 
shuddering. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  in  keeping  with  Oriental  rhetoric,  but  also  natural 
in  itself,  that  figures  of  speech  should  be  taken  from  these  obvious  and 
dreadful  facts  to  symbolize  any  dire  evil.  For  example,  how  naturally 
might  a  Jew,  speaking  of  some  foul  wretch*  and  standing,  perhaps, 
within  sight  of  the  place,  exclaim,  **  He  deserves  to  be  hurled  into  the 
fires  of  Gehenna !"  So  the  term  would  gradually  become  an  accepted 
emblem  of  abominable  punishment.  Such  was  the  fact ;  and  this  gives  , 
a  perspicuous  meaning  to  the  word  without  supposing  it  to  imply  a  fiery 
prison-house  of  anguish  in  the  future  world.  Isaiah  threatens  the  King 
of  Assyria  with  ruin  in  these  terms : — "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  and 
prepared  for  the  king :  it  is  made  deep  add  large ;  the  pile  thereof  is 
fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it."  The  prophet  thus  portrays,  with  the  dread  imagery  of 
Gehenna,  approaching  disaster  and  overthrow.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  Old  Testi^ment  shows  that  the  Jews,  during  the  period  which  it 
covers,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  expected 
that  all  souls  without  discrimination  would  pass  their  shadowy  dream- 
lives  in  the  silence  of  Sheol.  Between  the  termination  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  various  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  had  been  introduced  or  developed  among 
the  Jews.  But  during  this  period  few,  if  any,  decisive  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  image  of  penal  fire  is  connected  with  the  future 
state.  On  the  contrary,  "darkness,"  ''gloom,"  "blackness,"  "profound 
and  perpetual  night,"  are  the  terms  employed  to  characterize  the  abode 
and  fate  of  the  wicked.  Josephus  says  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  the  worst  criminals  were  banished  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  under- 
world." Fhilo  represents  the  depraved  and  condemned  as  "  groping  in 
the  lowest  and  darkest  part  of  the  creation."  The  word  Gehenna  is 
rarely  found  in  the  literature  of  this  time,  and  when  it  is  it  commonly 
seems  to  be  used  either  simply  to  denote  the  detestable  Vale  of  Hinnom, 
or  else  plainly  as  a  general  symbol  of  calamity  and  horror,  as  in  the  elder 
prophets. 

But  in  some  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,^-especia]ly  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel, — ^we  meet 
repeated  applications  of  the  word  Gehenna  to  signify  a  punishment  by 
fire  in  the  future  state.'  This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  to  the  documents  showing  such  a  usage  of  the  word, 
the  best  scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assigning  a  date  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Christ.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  Targums,  together 
with  the  marked  application  of  the  term  by  Jesus  himself,  and  the 
similar  general  use  of  it  immediately  after  both  by  Christians  and 
— 

T  Qoienim,  Hebrew  Theeaonu,  Ge  Hinnom. 
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Jews,  render  it  not  improbable  that  Gehenna  was  known  to  the  contem- 
ponries  of  the  Savior  as  the  metaphorical  name  of  hell,  a  region  of  fire» 
in  the  under-world,  where  the  reprobate  were  supposed  to  be  punished 
alter  death.     But  admitting  that,  before  Christ  began  to  t«ach,  the  Jews 
had  modified  their  early  conception  of  the  under-worl4  as  the  silent  and 
•ombre  abode  of  all  the  dead  in  common,  and  had  divided  it  into  two 
pirts,  one  where  the  wicked  suffer,  called  Gehenna,  one  where  the 
righteous  rest,  called  Paradise,  still,  that  modification  having  been  bor- 
rowed, as  is  historically  evident,  from   the  Gentiles,  or,  if  developed 
among  themselves,  at  all  events  unconnected  with  revelation,  of  course 
Christianity  is  not  involved  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it, — is  not  respon- 
lible  for  it.     It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Jesus  gave  precisely  the 
nme  meaning  to  the  word  Gehenna  that  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
did.    He  may  have  used  it  in  a  modified  emblematic  sense,  as  he  did 
muLj  other  current  terms.     In  studying  his  language,  we  should  espe- 
mUlj  free  our  minds  both  from  the  tyranny  of  pre-Christian  notions  and 
dogmas  and  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  modem  creeds,  and 
nek  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  instructions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  hii  own  mind. 

We  will  now  examine  the  cases  in  which  Christ  uses  the  term  Gehenna, 
tnd  ask  what  it  means. 

First:   "  Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Thou  vile  wretch !  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  fiery  Gehenna."      Interpret  this  literally,  and  it 
tetchee  that  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  wicked  apostate  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  the  filthy  flames  in  the  Vale  of  Hinnom.     But  no 
ooe  supposes  that  such  was  its  meaning.    Jesus  would  say,  as  we  under- 
itand  him,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  law ;  to  show 
how  at  the  culmination  of  the  old  dispensation  a  higher  and  stricter 
one  opens.     I  say  unto  you,  that,  unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    The  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  under  the  new  order  are  far  more  profound  and 
difficult  than  under  the  old.      That  said.  Whosoever  commits  murder 
ihall  be  exposed  to  legal  punishment  from  the  public  tribunal.      This 
nys,  An  invisible  inward  punishment,  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sanhedrim,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  harbor  the 
secret  passions  that  lead  to  crime ;  whosoever,  out  of  an  angry  heart,  in- 
sults his  brother,  shall  be  exposed  to  spiritual  retributions  typified  by  the 
horrors  of  yon  flaming  valley.    They  of  old  time  took  cognizance  of  out- 
wird  crimes  by  outward  penalties.     I  take  cognizance  of  inward  sins 
by  inward  returns  more  sure  and  more  fearful." 

Second :  '*  If  thy  right  eye  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  fling  it  away ;  for  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
perish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna."  Give 
these  words  a  literal  interpretation,  and  they  mean,  **  If  your  eyes  or 
yoar  hands  are  the  occasions  of  crime, — if  they  tempt  you  to  commit 
offeacea  which  will  expose  you  to  public  execution,  to  the  ignominy  and 
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torture  heaped  upon  felons  put  to  a  shameful  death  and  then  flung 
among  the  burning  filth  of  Gehenna, — ^pluck  them  out,  out  them  off 
betimes,  and  save  yourself  from  such  a  frightful  end ;  for  it  is  better  to 
live  even  thus  maimed  than,  haying  a  whole  body,  to  be  put  to  a  violent 
death."  No  one^can  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey  such  an  idea 
as  that  when  he  uttered  these  words.  We  must,  then,  attribute  a  deeper, 
an  exclusively  moral,  significance  to  the  passage.  It  means,  ''If  you 
have  some  bosom  sin,  to  deny  and  root  out  which  is  like  tearing  out  an 
eye  or  cutting  off  a  hand,  pause  not,  but  overcome  and  destroy  it  imme- 
diately, at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and  suffering ;  for  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  pain  of  fighting  and  smothering  a  bad  passion  than  to  submit  to  it 
and  allow  it  to  rule  until  it  acquires  complete  control  over  you,  pervades 
your  whole  nature  with  its  miserable  unrest,  and  brings  you  at  last  into  a 
state  of  woe  of  which  Qehenna  and  its  dreadful  associations  are  a  fit 
emblem."  A  verse  spoken,  according  to  Mark,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  present  passage,  confirms  the  figurative  sense  we  have  attributed 
to  it : — *'  Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me 
to  &11,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around  his 
neck  and  he  were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  sea ;"  that  is,  in  literal 
terms,  a  man  had  better  meet  a  great  calamity,  even  the  loss  of  life,  than 
commit  a  foul  crime  and  thus  bring  the  woe  of  guilt  upon  his  soul. 

The  phrase,  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,''  is 
a  part  of  the  imagery  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  was  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  foroe  to  the  moral 
impression  of  the  discourse.  By  an  interpretation  resulting  either  trova 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  it  is  generally  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
literal  fire-torments  enduring  forever.  It  is  a  direct  quotation  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  which  signifies  that,  in  a  glorious  age  to  come,  Jehovah 
will  cause  his  worshippers  to  go  forth  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  and 
look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  wicked,  and  see  them  devoured  by  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched  and  gnawed  by  worms  which  shall  not  die, 
until  the  last  relics  of  them  are  destroyed. 

Third:  "  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to  kiU  the 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna."  A  similar  use  of  figurative  language,  in  a  still  bolder  man- 
ner, is  found  in  Isaiah.  Intending  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
Assyria  should  be  overthrown  and  crushed,  the  prophet  bursts  out, 
*'  Under  the  glory  of  the  Eling  of  Assyria  Jehovah  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire ;  and  it  shall  bum  and  devour  his  thorns  and 
his  briers  in  one  day,  and  shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest  and  of 
his  fruitful  field,  both  soul  and  body."  Reading  the  whole  passage  in 
Matthew  with  a  single  eye,  its  meaning  will  be  apparent.  We  may 
paraphrase  it  thus.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  '*You  are  now  going 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  My  religion  and  its  destinies  are  intrusted 
to  your  hands.  As  you  go  from  place  to  place,  be  on  your  guard; 
for  they  will  persecute  you,  and  scourge  you,  and  deliver  you  vp  to 
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dfiftth.  But  fear  them  not.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as 
his  master ;  and  if  they  have  done  so  unto  me,  how  much  more  shall 
they  unto  youl  Do  not,  through  fear  of  hostile  men,  who  can  only  kill 
your  bodies  and  are  not  able  in  any  wise  to  injure  your  souls,  shrink 
from  danger  and  prove  recreant  to  the  momentous  duties  imposed  upon 
you ;  but  be  inspired  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
with  earnestness  and  courage,  in  the  faoe  of  all  perils,  by  fearing  Ghod, — 
him  who  is  able  to  plunge  both  your  souls  and  your  bodies  in  abomina- 
tion and  agony, — ^him  who,  if  you  prove  unfaithful  and  become  slothful 
lenrants  or  wicked  traitors,  will  leave  your  bodies  to  a  violent  death 
and  after  that  your  souls  to  bitter  shame  and  anguish.  Fear  not  the 
temporal,  physical  power  of  your  enemies,  to  be  turned  from  your  work 
by  it ;  but  rather  fear  the  eternal,  spiritual  power  of  your  Qod,  to  be  made 
.fittthfulbyit." 

Fourth:  "Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  h3rpocrites!  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte ;  and,  when  he  is  made,  ye 
mike  him  twofold  more  a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves.''  That  is, 
'*Ye  make  him  twice  as  bad  as  yourselves  in  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  extor- 
tbn,  impurity,  and  malice, — a  sutyect  of  double  guilt  and  of  double  retri- 
bution." 

Finally,  Jesus  exclaims  to  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  pro- 
phets, **  Serpents,  brood  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  condemnation 
of  Gehenna?"  That  is  to  say,  "Venomous  creatures,  bad  men!  you  de- 
Benre  the  fate  of  the  worst  criminals ;  you  are  worthy  of  the  polluted 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  your  vices  will  surely  be  followed  by  condign  punish- 
ment :  how  can  such  depravity  escape  the  severest  retributions  ?" 

These  five  are  all  the  distinct  instances  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word 
Oehenna.  It  is  plain  that  he  always  uses  the  word  metaphorically.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  Christianity,  correctly  understood,  never  implies 
that  eternal  fire  awaits  sinners  in  the  future  world,  but  that  moral  re- 
tributions, according  to  their  deeds,  are  the  portion  of  all  men  here  and 
hereafter.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  essential  Christianity 
contains  the  doctrine  of  a  fiery  infernal  world  than  there  is  to  suppose 
that  it  really  means  to  declare  that  God  is  a  glowing  mass  of  flame,  when 
it  says,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  We  must  remember  the  meta- 
phorical character  of  much  scriptural  language.  Wickedness  is  a  fire, 
in  that  it  preys  upon  men  and  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Ahnighty,  and  consumes  them.  As  Isaiah  writes,  "  Wickedness  burneth 
u  the  fire,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  darkens  the  land,  and  the  people 
>haU  be  the  food  of  the  fire."  And  James  declares  to  proud  extor- 
tioners, "  The  rust  of  your  cankered  gold  and  silver  shall  eat  your  flesh 
w  it  were  fire." 

When  Jesus  says,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  my  kingdom,  but  drives  my  disciples  away,  he  uses  a 
jQuniliar  figure  to  signify  that  Sodom  and  Gromorrah  would  at  such  a  call 
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have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  guilt  of  Chorazin  and  Beth- 
saida  was,  therefore,  more  hardened  than  theirs,  and  should  receive  a 
severer  punishment ;  or,  making  allowance  for  the  natural  exaggeration 
of  this  kind  of  language,  he  means.  That  city  whose  iniquities  and  scorn- 
ful unbelief  lead  it  to  reject  my  kingdom  when  it  is  proffered  shall  be 
brought  to  judgment  and  be  overwhelmed  with  avenging  calamities. 
Two  parallel  illustrations  of  this  image  are  given  us  by  the  old  prophets. 
Isaiah  says,  **  Babylon  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah/'  And  Jeremiah  complains,  "  The  punishment  of  Jerusalem  la 
greater  than  the  punishment  of  Sodom."  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
such  passages  should  ever  have  been  thought  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
final,  universal  judgment-day  breaking  on  the  world  in  fire. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  included  in  two  classes  of  texts,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  One  class  of  texts  relate  to  the  visible  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  true  religion,  the  Divine  law,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  power,  and  to  the  frightful  woes  which  should  then  fall  upon  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  the  bitter  enemies  of  his  cause.  All  these  things 
were  to  come  upon  that  generation, — were  to  happen  before  some  of  them 
then  standing  there  tasted  death.  The  other  class  of  texts — and  they  are 
by  far  the  more  numerous — signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Truth  is  now  re- 
vealed and  set  up ;  that  all  men  are  bound  to  accept  and  obey  it  with 
reverence  and  love,  and  thus  become  its  blessed  subjects,  the  happy  and 
immortal  children  of  God ;  that  those  who  spurn  its  offers,  break  its 
laws,  and  violate  its  pure  spirit  shall  be  punished,  inevitably  and  fear- 
fully, by  moral  retributions  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt. 
Christ  does  not  teach  that  the  good  are  immortal  and  that  the  bad  shall 
be  annihilated,  but  that  all  alike,  both  the  just  and  the  ux^'ust,  enter 
the  spiritual  world.  He  does  not  teach  that  the  bad  shall  be  eternally 
miserable,  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  but  simply  that  they 
shall  be  justly  judged.  He  makes  no  definitive  reference  to  duration, 
but  leaves  us  at  liberty,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  best  we  can,  to  sup- 
pose, if  we  think  it  most  reasonable,  that  the  conditions  of  our  spiritual 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  future  as  now,  and  therefore  that  the  wicked 
may  go  on  in  evil  hereafter,  or,  if  they  will,  all  turn  to  righteousness, 
and  the  universe  finally  become  as  one  sea  of  holiness  and  as  one  flood 
of  praise. 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  future  life  hinges  on  the 
phrase  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  is  implied  in  this  term  and  its 
accompaniments,  and  may  be  drawn  out  by  answering  the  questions.  What 
is  heaven  ?  Who  are  citizens  of,  and  who  are  aliens  from,  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Let  us  first  examine  the  subordinate  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  with  which  the  Savior  sometimes  uses  these  phrases.  • 

*'  Ye  shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."  No  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense 
of  this  that  is  a£brded  by  any  incident  found  in  the  Gospels.    There  is 
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ererj  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  by  it,  "  There  shall  be  open 

manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  favor  bestowed  upon  me  by  God, 

—evident  signs  of  direct  communications  between  us/'   His  Divine  works 

md  instructions  justified  the  statement.    The  word  '*  heaven''  as  here 

used,  then,  does  not  mean  any  particular  place,  but  means  the  approving 

presence  of  God.     The  instincts  and  natural  language  of  man  prompt  U8 

to   consider  objects  of  reverence  as  above  us.    We  kneel  below  them. 

Tlie  splendor,  mystery,  infinity,  of  the  starry  regions  help  on  the  delusion. 

Bia^  surely  no  one  possessing  clear  spiritual  perceptions  will  think  the 

literal  facts  in  the  case  must  correspond  to  this, — that  God  must  dwell  in 

Ik  place  overhead  called  heaven.     He  is  an  Omnipresence. 

•*  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you  for  my 

BAlce:  r^'oico,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."    This  passage  probably 

me^ms,  '*  In  the  midst  of  tribulation  be  exceeding  glad ;  because  you  shall 

be  abundantly  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  all  y6ur  present  sufferings 

in  my  cause."    In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  the  spiritual  world,  and  does 

not  involve  reference  to  any  precisely-located  spot.   Or  it  may  mean,  "  Be 

not  disheartened  by  insults  and  persecutions  met  in  the  cause  of  God ; 

for  you  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  your  inward  life :  the  approval  of  oon- 

Bcience,  the  immortal  love  and  pity  of  God,  shall  be  yours:  the  more  you 

are  hated  and  abused  by  men  unjustly,  the  closer  and  sweeter  shall  be 

your  communion  with  God."     In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  fellowship 

with  the  Father,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  time  or  place. 

"Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."     Jesus  was  not  the  author  of  this 
aentence.     It  was  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  synagogue-service,  and  was 
based  upon  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  having  his  abode  in  an 
especial  sense  over  the  firmament.    The  Savior  uses  it  as  the  language 
of  iccommodation,  as  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria ;  for  he  teld  her  that  no  exclusive  spot  was  an  acceptable 
place  of  worship,  since  "God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.''     No  one  who  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  words  can  suppose  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  occupies  a  con- 
fined local  habitation,  and  that  men  must  literally  journey  there  to  be 
with  him  after  death.    Wherever  they  may  be  now,  they  are  away  from 
him  or  with  him,  according  to  their  characters.     After  death  they  are 
more  banished  from  him  or  more  immediately  with  him,  instantly, 
wherever  they  are,  according  te  the  spirit  they  are  of. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  in  heaven."  In 
other  words.  Be  not  absorbed  in  efforts  to  accumulate  hoards  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  get  houses  and  lands,  which  will  soon  pass  away ;  but  rather 
labor  to  acquire  heavenly  treasures, — ^wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  faith, — 
which  will  never  pass  from  your  possession  nor  cease  from  your  ei\joy- 
ment. 

"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unte  myself,  that  where  I  am. 
there  ye  may  be  also."  To  understand  this  text,  we  must  carefully  study. 
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the  whole  four  chapters  of  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  They 
abound  in  bold  symbols.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen  where  Jesus,  having 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  says  to  them,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For 
he  knew  who  should  betray  him.  Therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all 
clean."  The  actual  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  short  paraphrase  of  it  with  the  context : — "  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  I  must  die  and  be  removed  from  you ;  for 
there  are  other  states  of  being  besides  this  earthly  life.  When  they 
crucify  me,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  pass 
Into  a  higher  state  of  existence  with  my  Father.  Whither  I  go  ye  know, 
and  the  way  ye  know :  my  Father  is  the  end,  and  the  truths  that  I  have 
declared  point  out  the  way.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice  because 
I  say  that  I  go  to  the  Father.  And  if  I  go  to  him, — ^if,  when  they  have 
put  me  to  death,  I  pass  into  an  unseen  state  of  blessedness  and  glory» 
(as  I  prophesy  unto  you  that  I  shall,) — I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you  again, 
and  tell  you.  I  go  before  you  as  a  pioneer,  and  will  surely  oome 
back  and  confirm,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the  reality  of  what  I  have 
already  told  you.  Therefore,  trouble  not  your  hearts,  but  be  of  good 
cheer." 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth."'  The  sentiment  of  this  Divine  declaration  simply  im- 
plies that  all  good  beings  sympathise  with  every  triumph  of  goodness ; 
t  hat  the  living  chain  of  mutual  interest  runs  through  the  spiritual  ani' 
verse,  making  one  family  of  those  on  earth  and  those  in  the  invisible 
state. 

"  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  "  Cling  not 
to  me,  detain  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  left  the  world  forever,  to  be  in 
the  spiritual  state  with  my  Father ;  and  ere  I  do  this  I  must  seek  my 
disciples,  to  convince  them  of  my  resurrection  and  to  give  them  my  part- 
ing commission  and  blessing."  He  used  the  common  language,  for  it  was 
the  only  language  which  she  whom  he  addressed  would  uiiderstand ;  and 
although,  literally  interpreted,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  local  heaven  on 
high,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  conveyed,  and  in  the  only  way  intelligible 
to  her,  all  the  truth  that  was  important, — namely,  that  when  he  dis- 
appeared he  would  still  be  living,  and  be,  furthermore,  with  God. 

When  Christ  finally  went  from  his  disciples,  he  seemed  to  them  to  rue 
and  vanish  towards  the  clouds.  This  would  confirm  their  previous  mate* 
rial  conceptions,  and  the  old  forms  of  speech  would  be  handed  down, 
strengthened  by  these  phenomena,  misunderstood  in  themselves  and 
exaggerated  in  their  importance.  We  generally  speak  now  of  God's 
**  throne,"  of  **  heaven,"  as  situated  far  away  in  the  blue  ether ;  we  point 
upward  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  say,  latere  the  celestial  hosannas  roll ; 
there  the  happy  ones,  the  unforgotten  ones  of  our  love,  wait  to  welcome 
us.  These  forms  of  speech  are  entirely  natural ;  they  are  harmless ;  they 
aid  in  giving  definiteness  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  it  is  well  to 
continue  their  use ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  our  thoughts  without 
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them.  However,  we  must  understand  that  they  are  not  strictly  and  ez< 
dusively  tme.  God  is  everywhere ;  and  wherever  he  is  there  is  heaven 
to  the  spirits  that  are  like  him  and,  consequently,  see  him  and  ei\joy  his 
inefi&ble  blessedness. 

Jesus  sometimes  uses  the  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven"  as  synonymous 
with  the  Divine  will,— the  spiritual  principles  or  laws  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  proclaim.  Many  of  his  parables  were  spoken  to  illustrate  the 
difibsive  power  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  truth  he  taught, — as 
when  he  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  becomes  a  great  tree ;"  it  is  "  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  put 
in  two  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened ;"  it  is  **  like  a 
treuure  hid  in  a  field,"  or  "  like  a  goodly  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  a 
mah  finding,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  it."  In  these 
ezimples  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  plainly  a  personification  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  the  true  law  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  In  answer 
to  the  question  why  he  spoke  so  many  things  to  the  people  in  parables, 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  **  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given ;'' 
that  is,  You  are  prepared  to  understand  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of 
God's  government,  if  set  forth  plainly ;  but  tKey  are  not  prepared.  Here 
-Hfl  also  in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and  of 
the  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  and  in  a  few  other  cases — "  the 
hingdom  of  heaven"  means  God's  government,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
men,  his  method  of  establishing  his  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.  "  The 
hmgdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  signifies  personal  purity  and  peace,  free- 
dom from  sensual  solicitations.  **  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Christ  frequently  uses  the  term  **  kingdom  of  heaven"  in  a  somewhat 
Nstricted,  traditional  sense,  based — in  form  but  not  in  spirit — ^upon  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  **  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;"  "I  must  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  other  cities  also ;"  **  Repent,  for  the  k^lgdom  of  heaven 
i*  at  hand."  Christ  was  charged  to  bear  to  men  a  new  revelation  fW>m 
God  of  his  government  and  laws,  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  a 
monarch  over  conscious  and  loyal  subjects.  "  Many  shall  come  from  the 
.  ^and  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
m  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
ontinto  outer  darkness."  The  sense  of  these  texts  is  as  follows.  ''God  is 
now  offering  unto  you,  through  me,  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  new  king- 
dom; but,  unless  you  faithfully  heed  it  and  fulfil  its  conditions,  you  shall 
be  rejected  firom  it  and  lose  the  Divine  &vor.  Although,  by  your  position 
M  the  chosen  people,  and  in  the  line  of  revelation,  you  are  its  natural 
heirs,  yet,  unless  you  rule  your  spirits  and  lives  by  its  commands,  yon 
ihaU  see  the  despised  Gentiles  ei\joying  all  the  privileges  your  faith  allows 
to  the  revered  patriarchs  of  your  nation,  while  yourselves  are  shut  out 
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from  tbem  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  anguish.  Your  pride  of 
descent,  haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  reliance  upon  dead  rites  unfit  you  for 
the  true  kingdom  of  God,  the  inward  reign  of  humility  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  very  puhlicans  and  liarlots,  repenting  and  humbling  them- 
selves, shall  go  into  it  before  you." 

To  be  welcomed  under  this  Messianic  dispensation,  to  become  a  citiaen 
of  this  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  the  Savior  declares  that  there  are  cer- 
tain indispensable  conditions.  A  man  must  repent  and  forsake  his  sins. 
This  was  the  burden  of  John's  preaching, — that  the  candidate  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  first  be  baptized  with  water  unto  repentance,  as 
a  sign  that  he  abjures  and  is  cleansed  from  all  his  old  errors  and  iniqui- 
ties. Then  he  must  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire, — 
that  is,  must  learn  the  positive  principles  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and 
apply  them  to  his  own  character,  to  purge  away  every  corrupt  thing.  He 
must  be  bom  again,  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit :  in  other  words,  he 
must  be  brought  out  from  his  impurity  and  wickedness  into  a  new  and 
Divine  life  of  holiness,  awakened  to  a  conscious  experience  of  purity, 
truth,  and  love, — ^the  gre^t  prime  elements  in  the  reign  of  God.  He  must 
be  guileless  and  lowly.  "Whosoever  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  better  dispensation  which  Christ  came  to 
establish,  is  the  humility  of  contrite  hearts,  the  innocence  of  little  children, 
the  purity  of  undefiled  consciences,  the  fruit  of  good  works,  the  truth  of 
universal  laws,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conscious  experience  of  an  inde- 
structible, blessed  being.  Those  who  enter  into  these  qualities  in  faith. 
In  feeling,  and  in  action  are  full  citizens  of  that  eternal  kingdom ;  all 
others  are  aliens  from  it. 

Heaven,  then,  according  to  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  is  not  distinctively 
a  world  situated  somewhere  in  immensity,  but  a  purely  spiritual  experi- 
ence, having  nothing  to  do  with  any  special  time  or  place.  It  is  a  state 
of  the  soul,  or  a  state  of  society,  under  the  rule  of  truth,  governed  by 
God's  will,  either  in  this  life  or  in  a  future.  He  said  to  the  young  ruler 
who  had  walked  faithfully  in  the  law,  and  whose  good  traits  drew  forth 
his  love,  "  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  evident 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  bounded  place  of  abode,  but  a  true  state  of 
character,  a  virtuous  mode  of  life  *'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world," 
"  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  That  is,  "  My  king- 
dom is  the  realm  of  truth,  the  dominion  of  God's  will,  and  all  true  men 
are  my  subjects."  Evidently  this  is  not  a  material  but  a  moral  reign 
and  therefore  unlimited  by  seasons  or  places.  Wherever  purity,  truth, 
love,  obedience,  prevail,  there  is  God,  and  that  is  heaven.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  depart  into  some  distant  sphere  to  meet  the  Infinite  Holy 
One  and  dwell  with  him.  He  is  on  the  very  dust  we  tread,  he  is  the 
very  centre  of  our  souls  and  breath  of  our  lives,  if  we  are  only  in  a  state 
that  is  fitted  to  recognise  and  ei\joy  him.  **  He  that  hath  sent  me  is  with 
me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  always  do  those  things 
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' which  please  him."     It  is  a  fair  inference  from  such  statements  as  this 

thtt  to  do  with  conscious  adoration  and  love  those  things  that  please  God 

it  to  be  with  him,  without  regard  to  time  or  place ;  and  that  is  heaven. 

"iBpeak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father,"  God,  "and  ye  do  that 

which  ye  have  seen  with  your  father,  the  devil,**   No  one  will  suppose  that 

^JwB  meant  to  tell  the  wicked  men  whom  he  was  addressing  that  they 

oominitted  their  iniquities  in  consequence  of  lessons  learned  in  a  pre- 

noas  state  of  existence  with  an  arch-fiend,  the  parent  of  all  evil.    His 

meaning,  then,  was,  I  hring  forth  in  words  and  deeds  the  things  which 

I  iuive  learned  in  my  secret  soul  from  inspired  communion  with  infinite 

foodness  and  perfection ;  you  hring  forth  the  things  which  you  have 

learned  from  communion  with  the  source  of  sin  and  woe, — that  is,  foul 

propensities,  cruel  passions,  and  evil  thoughts. 

**  I  come  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  name  into  the  world ;  again  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  unto  the  Father."     "  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent 
me.''    Since  it  is  declared  that  God  is  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  ohey  and  love  him  see  him  and  are  with  him  everywhere, 
these  striking  words  must  bear  one  of  the  two  following  interpretations. 
First,  they  may  imply  in  general  that  man  is  created  and  sent  into  this 
state  of  being  by  the  Father,  and  that  atler  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent life  the  soul  is  admitted  to  a  closer  union  with  the  Parent  Spirit. 
This  giTes  a  natural  meaning  to  the  language  which  represents  dying  as 
going  to  the  Father.     Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  to  reach  God,  but 
that  the  spiritual  verity  is  most  adequately  expressed  under  such  a 
metaphor.     But,  secondly,  and  more  probably,  the  phraseology  under 
eoDsideration  may  be  meant  as  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
aathority  of  the  special  mission  of  Christ.     **  Neither  came  I  of  myself, 
but  He  sent  me ;"  **  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myself;"  **  As  the  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."    These 
passages  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his 
descent  from  heaven  in  the  fiesh.     That  is  a  carnal  interpretation  which 
does  great  violence  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
oar  Savior.    They  may  merely  declare  the  supernatural  commission  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  direct  inspiration  and  authority.     He  did  not  volun- 
tarily assume  his  great  work,  but  was  Divinely  ordered  on  that  service. 
Compare  the  following  text: — "The  baptism  of  John,  ^whence  was  it, 
from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"     That  is  to  say,  was  it  of  human  or  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority?    So  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  descended 
from  heaven,  or  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  meaning  in  Christ's  mind 
probably  was  that  he  was  raised  up,  did  his  works,  spoke  his  words,  by 
the  inspiration  and  with  the  sanction  of  God,  The  accuracy  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  seen  by  the  following  citation  from  the  Savior's  own  words, 
when  he  is  speaking — in  his  prayer  at  the  last  supper— of  sending  his 
diadples  out  to  preach  the  gospel: — "As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
^wld,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     The  reference, 
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evidently,  is  to  a  Biyine  choice  and  sealing, — not  to  a  descent  upon  the 
earth  from  another  sphere. 

That  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  helieved  that  Christ  descended 
from  heaven  literally  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  douht.  .  He  repeatedly 
speaks  of  him  as  the  great  super-angelic  Logos,  the  first-hom  Son  and 
perfect  image  of  God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  the  same  views,  the  same  lofty  Logos- theory  that  is  so 
abundantly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Philo  Judeeus.  He  reports  and 
describes  the  Savior  in  conformity  with  such  a  theological  postulate* 
Possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Logos, 
descended  from  the  celestial  abode,  and  born  into  the  world  as  a  man,  in 
endeavoring  to  write  out  from  memory,  years  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
Savior's  words,  it  is  probable  that  he  unconsciously  misapprehended  and 
tinged  them  according  to  his  theory.  The  Delphic  apothegm,  "  Elnow 
thyself,''  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven : — 

"K  oodo  desoendit  yvmBt  vtavriv.** 

By  a  familiar  Jewish  idiom,  **  to  ascend  into  heaven''  meant  to  leam 
the  will  of  God."  And  whatever  bore  the  direct  sanction  of  God  was  said 
to  descend  from  heaven.  When  in  these  figurative  terms  Jesus  asserted 
his  Divine  commission,  it  seems  that  some  understood  him  literally,  and 
concluded — perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  miracles,  joined  with  their 
own  speculations — that  he  was  the  Logos  incarnated.  That  such  a  con- 
clusion was  an  unwarranted  inference  from  metaphorical  language  and 
from  a  foregone  pagan  dogma  appears  from  his  own  explanatory  and  jus- 
tifying words  spoken  to  the  Jews.  For  when  they  accused  him  of  making 
himself  God,  he  replies,  "  If  in  your  law  they  are  called  gods  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  charge  ye  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  with  blasphemy,  because  he  says  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  ?"  Christ's  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  fairly  explained 
without  implying  his  actual  pre-existence  or  superhuman  nature.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  John's  possibly  can  be.  His  miracles,  according 
to  the  common  idea  of  them,  did  not  prove  him  to  be  the  coequal  fac- 
simile, but  merely  proved  him  to  be  the  delegated  envoy,  of  God. 

We  may  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  point  in  a  few  words.  Christ 
did  not  essentially  mean  by  the  term  "  heaven"  the  world  of  light  a^d 
glory  located  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  other  nations,  just  above 
the  visible  firmament.  His  meaning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  or  heaven,  was  always,  in  some  form,  either  the  reign  of  justice, 
purity,  and  love,  or  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  If  that  world,  heaven, 
be  in  fact,  and  were  in  his  conception,  a  sphere  located  in  space,  he  never 
alluded  to  its  position,  but  left  it  perfectly  in  the  dark,  keeping  his  in- 
structions scrupulously  free  from  any  such  commitment..  He  said,  '*  I  go  to 
Him  that  sent  me ;"  "I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 

•  Schoettgcn,  in  John  iii.  13. 
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where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also/'    The  references  to  locality  are  vague 
and  mysterious.  The«nature  of  his  words,  and  their  scantiness,  are  as  if  he 
had  said,  We  shall  live  hereafter ;  we  shall  be  with  the  Father ;  we  shall 
be  together.    All  the  rest  is  mystery,  even  to  me :  it  is  not  important  to 
be  known,  and  the  Father  hath  concealed  it.    Such,  almost,  are  his  very 
words.    **  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me ;  again,  a  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father,*^    **  Father,  I  will  that  they 
alao  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am.''  Whether  heaven 
be  technically  a  material  abode  or  a  spiritual  state  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance to  us  to  know  ;  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.     The  important  things  for  us  to  know  are  that  there  is  a 
heaven,  and  how  we  may  prepare  for  it ;  and  on  these  points  the  revela* 
tk>n  is  explicit.    To  suppose  the  Savior  ignorant  of  some  things  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  endowments;  for  he  himself  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, saying,  **  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  even  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."     And  it  adds  an 
awfiil  solemnity,  an  indescribably  exciting  interest,  to  his  departure  from 
the  world,  to  conceive  him  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  same  myst^^ry 
which  has  enveloped  every  passing  mortal, — ^hovering  there  with*  chas- 
tened wonder  and  curiosity,  inspired  with  an  absolute  trust  that  in  that 
fathomless  obscurity  the  Father  would  be  with  him,  and  would  unveil 
new  realms  of  life,  and  would  enable  him  to  come  back  and  assure  his 
disciples.     He  certainly  did  not  reveal  the  details  of  the  future  state : 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  them  himself  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 

We  next  advance  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  words  of  Christ 
regarding  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul, — those  parts  of  his  doctrine 
which  are  most  of  a  personal,  experimental  character,  sounding  the 
fountains  of  consciousness,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  our  being. 
It  is  often  said  that  Jesus  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality,— that  it  underlies  and  permeates  all  he  does  and  says.    We 
ahoold  know  at  once  that  such  a  being  must  be  immortal ;  such  a  life  could 
never  be  lived  by  an  ephemeral  creature ;  of  all  possible  proofe  of  immor- 
tality he  is  himself  the  sublimest.    This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  resistless  assurance,  the  Divine  inspiration,  the  sublime  repose,  with 
which  he  enunciates  the  various  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme  of 
endlees  existence,  are  indeed  marvellous.     But  he  not  only  authori- 
tatively assumes  the  truth  of  a  future  life :  he  speaks  directly  of  it  in 
many  ways,  often  returns  to  it,  continually  hovers  about  it,  reasons  for  it, 
exhorts  upon  it,  makes  most  of  his  instructions  hinge  upon  it,  shows  that 
it  is  a  favorite  subject  of  his  communion.     We  may  put  the  justice  of 
these  statements  in  a  clear  light  by  bringing  together  and  explaining 
Bome  of  his  scattered  utterances. 

His  express  language  teaches  that  man  in  this  world  is  a  twofold  being, 
leading  a  twofold  life,  physical  and  spiritual, — the  one  temporal,  the 
other  eternal, — the  one  apt  unduly  to  absorb  his  affections,  the  other 
really  deserving  his  profoundest  care.    This  separation  of  the  body  and 
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the  soul,  and  survival  of  the  latter,  is  brought  to  light  in  various  striki 
forms  and  with  various  piercing  applications.  In  view  of  the  dang< 
that  beset  his  disciples  on  their  mission,  he  exhorted  and  warned  the 
thus: — "Fear  not  them  which  have  power  to  kill  the  body  and  aft^ 
wards  have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  k 
both  soul  and  body ;"  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  ai 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my 'sake  shall  find  it ;"  that  is,  whosoevi 
for  the^sake  of  saving  the  life  of  his  body,  shrinks  from  the  duties  of  tl 
dangerous  time,  shall  lose  the  highest  welfare  of  the  soul ;  but  whosoev 
loveth  his  lower  life  in  the  body  less  than  ho  loves  the  virtues  of  a  com 
crated  spirit  shall  win  the  true  blessedness  of  his  soul.  Both  of  the 
passages  show  that  the  soul  has  a  life  and  interest  separate  from  t! 
material  tabernacle.  With  what  pathos  and  convincing  power  was  t 
same  faith  expressed  in  his  ejaculation  from  the  cross,  **  Father,  into  tl 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit!" — ^an  expression  of  trust  which,  und 
such  circumstances  of  desertion,  horror,  and  agony,  could  only  ha 
been  prompted  by  that  inspiration  of  God  which  he  always  claimed 
have. 

Christ  once  reasoned  with  the  Sadducees  "  as  touching  the  dead,  th 
they  rise ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  souls  of  men  upon  the  decease  of  t 
body  pass  into  another  and  an  unending  state  of  existence : — "  Neith 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  with  the  angels,  and  are  ch 
dren  of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection."  His  argument  wi 
that  "  God  is  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead ;"  that  is,  the  b] 
ritual  nature  of  man  involves  such  a  relationship  with  God  as  pledges  1 
attributes  to  its  perpetuity.  The  thought  which  supports  this  reasonii 
l)enetrates  far  into  the  soul  and  grasps  the  moral  relations  between  nu 
and  God.  It  is  most  interesting  viewed  as  the  unqualified  affirmation 
Jesus  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be  deathless. 

But  the  Savior  usually  stood  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  and  spoke 
a  more  commanding  tone  than  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sentence 
The  prevailing  stand-point  from  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  an  ora< 
giving  responses  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  words  ai 
sentiments  he  uttered  were  not  his,  but  the  Father's;  and  he  utter 
them  in  the  clear  tones  of  knowledge  and  authority,  not  in  the  whisp< 
ing  accents  of  speculation  or  surmise.  How  these  entrancing  tidin 
came  to  him  he  knew  not:  they  were  no  creations  of  his;  they  ro 
spontaneously  within  him,  bearing  the  miraculous  sign  and  seal  of  Go 
— a  recommendation  he  could  no  more  question  or  resist  than  he  cou 
deny  his  own  existence.  He  was  set  apart  as  a  messenger  to  men.  Tl 
tide  of  inspiration  welled  up  till  it  filled  every  nerve  and  crevice  of  1 
being  with  conscioiis  life  and  with  an  overmastering  recognition  of  i 
living  relations  with  the  Omnipresent  and  Everlasting  Life.  Straightw: 
ho  knew  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father,  and  that  1 
was  commissioned  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  the  world.  1 
knew,  by  the  direct  knowledge  of  inspiration  and  consciousness,  that ! 
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shoolU  live  forever.  Before  his  keen,  full,  epiritual  vitality  the  thought 
of  death  fled  away,  the  thought  of  annihilation  could  not  come.  So  &r 
removed  was  his  soul  from  the  perception  of  interior  sleep  and  decay,  so 
htoid  and  powerful  was  his  consciousness  of  indestructible  life,  that  he 
nw  quite  tlirough  the  crumbling  husks  of  time  and  sense  to  the  crystal 
661  of  spirit  and  thought.  So  absorbing  was  his  sense  of  eternal  life  in 
himself  that  he  even  constructed  an  argument  from  his  personal  feeling 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  others,  saying  to  his  disciples,  "Because  I 
li?e,  ye  shall  live  also ;"  **  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Ye 
believe  what  God  declares,  for  he  cannot  be  mistaken ;  believe  what  I 
declare— for  his  inspiration  makes  me  infallible — when  I  say  there  are 
miny  spheres  of  life  for  us  when  this  is  ended. 

It  was  from  the  fulness  of  this  experience  that  Jesus  addressed  his 
lieirers.  He  spoke  not  so  much  as  one  who  had  faith  that  immortal  life 
vooid  hereafter  be  revealed  and  certified,  but  rather  as  one  already  in 
the  insight  and  possession  of  it, — as  one  whose  foot  already  trod  the  eter- 
m1  floor  and  whose  vision  pierced  the  immense  horizon.  "  Verily,  vefily, 
I  lay  onto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Higi  that  sent 
me  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life.''  Being  himself  brought  to  this  immovable 
isnirance  of  immortal  life  by  the  special  inspiration  of  God,  it  was  his 
tim  to  bring  others  to  the  same  blessed  knowledge.  His  efforts  to  effect 
this  form  a  most  constant  feature  in  his  teachings.  His  own  definition 
of  lus  mission  was,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  We  see  by  the  persistent  drift  of  his 
words  that  he  strove  to  lead  others  to  the  same  spiritual  point  he  stood 
it,  that  they  might  see  the  same  prospect  he  saw,  feel  the  same  certitude 
he  felt,  enjoy  the  same  communion  with  God  and  sense  of  immortality 
he  etgoyed.  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
^en  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will ;"  "  For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thoa  hast  given  him :  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  In  other 
words,  the  mission  of  Christ  was  to  awaken  in  men  the  experience  of 
nwnortal  life ;  and  that  would  be  produced  by  imparting  to  them — repro- 
ducing in  them — the  experience  of  his  own  soul.  Let  us  notice  what 
^teps  he  took  to  secure  this  end. 

He  begins  by  demanding  the  unreserved  credence  of  men  to  what  he 
*>'7^  claiming  to  say  it  with  express  authority  from  God,  and  giving 
^^^i'tcoloos  credentials.  *'  Whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  as  the  Father 
**d  to  me,  so  I  speak."  This  claim  to  inspired  knowledge  he  advances 
*o  emphatically  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  then  announces,  as  an 
^Questionable  truth,  the  supreme  claim  of  man*s  spiritual  interests  upon 
^Attention  and  labor,  alike  from  their  inherent  superiority  and  their 
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enduring  subsistence.  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  tl 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  so 
shall  be  required  of  thee:  then  whose  shall  be  those  things  thou  ha 
gathered  V  **  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  me 
which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The  inspiration  which  dictate 
these  instructions  evidently  based  them  upon  the  profoundest  spiritn 
philosophy, — upon  the  truth  that  man  lives  at  once  in  a  sphere  of  mat 
rial  objects  which  is  comparatively  unimportant  because  he  will  soc 
leave  it,  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  realities  which  is  all-important  becaui 
he  will  live  in  it  forever.  '*  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but*l 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  body,  exia 
ing  in  the  sphere  of  material  relations,  is  supported  by  material  breac 
but  the  soul,  existing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations,  is  supported  I 
truth, — the  nourishing  breath  of  Good's  love.  We  are  in  the  etem 
world,  then,  at  present.  Its  laws  and  influences  penetrate  and  ru 
us ;  its  ethereal  tides  lave  and  bear  us  on ;  our  experience  and  destii 
in  It  are  decided  every  moment  by  our  characters.  If  we  are  pure  J 
heart,  have  vital  faith  and  force,  we  shall  see  God  and  have  new  revel 
tions  made  to  us.  Such  are  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chri 
tianity. 

There  b  another  class  of  texts, — ^based  upon  a  highly-figurative  style  < 
speech,  striking  Oriental  idioms, — the  explanation  of  which  will  cast  fu 
ther  light  upon  the  branch  of  the  subject  immediately  before  us.  '*  I 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  thi 
eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me;"  that  is,  As  the  blessed  Father  hal 
inspired  me  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  I  am  blessed  with  the  oo: 
sciousness  of  his  immortal  love,  so  he  that  believes  and  assimilates  thet 
truths  as  I  proclaim  them,  he  shall  experience  the  same  blessedne 
through  my  instruction.  The  words  '*  I  am  the  bread  of  life"  are  e 
plained  by  the  words  "  I  am  the  truth."  The  declaration  "  Wha 
eateth  my  flesh  hath  eternal  life"  is  illustrated  by  the  declaratic 
**  Whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me  ha< 
everlasting  life."  There  is  no  difliculty  in  understanding  what  Jem 
meant  when  he  said,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  ye  know  not  of:  my  meat  is  ' 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Why  should  we  not  with  the  san 
.ease,  upon  the  same  principles,  interpret  his  kindred  expression,  "Th 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  et 
thereof  and  not  die"  ?  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  phraseoloj 
is,  that  whosoever  understands,  accepts,  assimilates,  and  brings  out  in  ea 
nest  experience,  the  truths  Christ  taught,  would  realize  the  life  of  Chric 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  Divine  favor  and  eternal  blessedness.  *'  He  thi 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him 
that  is,  we  have  the  same  character,  are  fed  by  the  same  nutriment,  re 
in  the  same  experience.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  at  tl 
accuracy  of  this  exegesis :  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  lips  of  the  Mast 
himself.  When  he  knew  that  the  disciples  murmured  at  what  he  had  sal 
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about  eating  his  flesh,  and  called  it  a  hard  saying,  he  said  to  them,  **  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  1 
ifukMiii/o  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  arc  some.of 
yoD  that  believe  not."  Any  man  who  heartily  believed  what  Christ  said 
tiut  he  was  Divinely  authorized  to  declare,  and  did  declare, — the  per- 
Tiding  goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  immortal  blessedness  of  the  souls 
of  his  children, — ^by  the  very  terms  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
fetr  and  commenced  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  we  are 
floi  to  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  obtains  immortality  itself  for  the  be- 
liever: it  only  rectifies  and  lights  up  the  conditions  of  it,  and  awakens 
the  consciousness  of  it.  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  We  suppose  this 
means,  he  shaU  know  that  he  is  never  to  perish :  it  cannot  refer  to  physi- 
oU  dissolution,  for  the  believer  dies  equally  with  the  unbeliever ;  it  can- 
not refer  to  immortal  existence  in  itself,  for  the  unbeliever  is  as  immortal 
at  the  believer :  it  must  refer  to  the  blessed  nature  of  that  immortidity 
and  to  the  personal  assurance  of  it,  because  these  Christ  does  imj^art  to 
the  disciple,  while  the  unregenerate  unbeliever  in  his  doctrine,  of  course, 
has  them  not.  Coming  from  God  to  reveal  his  infinite  love,  exemplifying 
the  Divine  elements  of  an  immortal  nature  in  his  whole  career,  coming 
back  from  the  grave  to  show  its  sceptre  broken  and  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  well  may  Christ  proclaim,  *'  Whosoever  believes  in  me"  huws  he 
"ahall  never  perish." 

Among  the  Savior's  parables  is  an  impressive  one,  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking — perhaps  fancifully — was  intended  to  illustrate  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  in  ordering  the  earthly  destiny  of  humanity.  "  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  and 
the  seed  should  grow  up ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  Men  are  seed  sown  in  this 
world  to  ripen  i^id  be  harvested  in  anqther.  The  figure,  taken  on  the 
Kale  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  earth,  is  sublime.  Whether 
SQch  an  image  were  originally  suggested  by  the  parable  or  not,  the 
conception  is  consistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  pious  Sterling 
prays,- 

'^OlTe  thon  the  life  which  we  reqolns 
That,  rooted  faat  in  thee, 
From  thee  to  thee  we  may  aspire. 
And  earth  thy  garden  be." 

"Hie  symbol— shockingly  perverted  from  its  original  beautiful  meaning 
hy  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  sleep  in  our  graves  until  a  distant  resur- 
f^taon-day — ^is  often  applied  to  burial-grounds.  Let  its  appropriate  sig- 
'^i^cance  be  restored.  Life  is  the  field,  death  the  reaper,  another  sphere 
of  being  the  immediate  garner.  An  enlightened  Christian,  instead  of 
^titling  a  graveyard  the  garden  of  the  dead,  and  looking  for  its  long- 
^'^^  forms  to  spring  from  its  cold  embrace,  will  hear  the  angel  saying 
H^  "  They  are  not  here :  they  are  risen."    The  line  which  written  on 
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Klopstock's  Umh  is  a  melancholy  error,  engraved  on  his  cradJU  wonli 
have  been  an  inspiring  truth  :— 

*<Seod  sown  by  Ood  to  ripen  Ibr  the  harreet" 

Several  fragmentary  speeches,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  of  th* 
most  tremendous  and  even  exhaustive  import,  are  reported  as  havinj 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Christ  at  different  times.  These  sentences,  rapu 
and  incomplete  as  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  ue 
do  yet  give  us  glimpses  of  the  most  momentous  character  into  the  pro 
foundest  thoughts  of  his  mind.  They  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  V 
generalize  their  fundamental  principles,  and  construct  the  outlines,  if  w* 
may  so  speak,  of  his  theology, — ^his  inspired  conception  of  God,  the  uni 
verse,  and  man,  and  the  resulting  duties  and  destiny  of  man.  We  wil 
briefly  bring  together  and  interpret  these  passages,  and  deduce  the  syi 
torn  which  they  seem  to  presuppose  and  rest  upon. 

Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  Grod  was  to  be  worshippei 
acceptably  neither  in  that  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  exclusively,  bu 
anywhere,  if  it  were  worthily  done.  "God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  tha 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  This  passage 
with  others,  teaches  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  Grod.  Chrifl 
conceived  of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit.  Again,  comforting  his  friends  L 
view  of  his  approaching  departure,  he  said,  "  In  my  Father's  house  ar 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pK 
pare  a  place  for  you."  Here  he  plainly  figures  the  universe  as  a  hous 
containing  many  apartments,  all  pervaded  and  ruled  by  the  Father* 
presence.  He  was  about  taking  leave  of  this  etfrth  to  proceed  t 
another  part  of  the  creation,  and  he  promised  to  come  back  to  his  fo 
lowers  and  assure  them  there  ^as  another  abode  prepared  for  then 
Christ  conceived  of  the  universe,  with  its  innumerable  divisions,  as  th 
house  of  God.  Furthermore,  hejegarded  truth — or  the  essential  laws  an 
right  tendencies  of  things — and  the  will  of  God  as  identical.  He  said  h 
came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  ;  that  is,  as  h 
at  another  time  expressed  it»  he  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  unt 
the  truth.  Thus  he  prayed,  "  Father,  sanctify  them  through  the  trutL 
thy  word  is  truth."  Christ  conceived  of  pure  truth  as  the  will  of  Goc 
Finally,  he  taught  that  all  who  obey  the  truth,  or  do  the  will  of  Goc 
thereby  constitute  one  family  of  brethren,  one  family  of  the  acoepte 
children  of  God,  in  all  worlds  forever.  "  He  that  doeth  the  truth  comet 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrougl 
in  God ;"  '*  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brothe 
and  my  sister,  and  mother ;"  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  trut 
sliall  make  you  free.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sii 
And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  but  the  son  abide! 
forever.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed. 
That  is  to  say,  truth  gives  a  good  man  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  maki 
him  know  himself  an  heir,  immortally  and  everywhere  at  home;  sj 
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firei  the  wicked  man  over  to  bondage,  makes  him  feel  afraid  of  being  an 
outcast,  loads  him  with  hardships  as  a  servant.  Whoever  will  believe  the 
revelations  of  Christ,  and  assimilate  his  experience,  shall  lose  the  wretched 
Imrdensof  unbelief  and  fear  and  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  be  made  freo 
indeed,  being  adopted  as  a  son. 

The  whole  conception,  then,  is  this :  The  universe  is  one  vast  house, 
comprising  many  subordinate  mansions.  All  the  moral  beings  that 
dwell  in  it  compose  one  immortal  family.  God  is  the  universal  Father. 
His  will — the  truth — is  the  law  of  the  household.  Whoever  obeys  it  is 
t  worthy  son  and  has  the  Father's  approbation  ;  whoever  disobeys  it  is . 
alienated  and  degraded  into  the  condition  of  a  servant.  We  may  roam 
from  room  to  room,  but  can  never  get  lost  outside  the  walls  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Paternal  arms.  Death  is  variety  of  scenery  and  pro- 
gress of  life  :— 

"  We  bow  our  heads 
At  going  ont,  we  think,  and  enter  straight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King**, 
Larger  than  this  we  leave,  and  loYelier.** 

Who  can  comprehend  the  idea,  in  its  overwhelming  magnificence  and  in 
its  touching  beauty, — its  sweeping  amplitude  embracing  all  mysteries,  its 
delicate  fitness  meeting  all  wants, — without  being  impressed  and  stirred 
by  it,  even  to  the  regeneration  of  his  soul?  If  there  is  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  make  man  feel  and  live  like  a  child  of  God,  it  would  surely 
leem  to  be  this  conception.  Its  unrivalled  simplicity  and  verisimilitude 
compel  Uic  assent  of  the  mind  to  its  reality.  It  is  the  most  adequate 
And  sublime  view  of  things  that  ever  entered  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  the  inspiration  of  God,  worthy  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God. 
All  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  fanciful  theologians  are  as 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  before  it  as  the  offensive  fiaring  of  torches  in 
the  face  of  one  who  sees  the  steady  and  solemn  splendors  of  the  sun.  To 
live  in  the  harmony  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the  conscious  love  of  God 
ttd  enjoyment  of  immortality,  blessed  children,  everywhere  at  home  in 
^e  hospitable  mansions  of  the  everlasting  Father, — this  is  the  experi- 
ence to  which  Christ  calls  his  followers ;  and  any  eschatology  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conception  is  not  his. 

"There  are  two  general  methods  of  interpretation  respectively  applied 
*o  the  words  of  Christ, — the  literal,  or  mechanical,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
^^  The  former  leads  to  a  belief  in  his  second  visible  advent  with  an 
•fniy  of  angels  from  heaven,  a  bo<lily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  univer- 
sal judgment,  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  eternal  tortures  of  the  wicked 
^  Vi  abyss  of  infernal  fire,  a  heaven  located  on  the  arch  of  the  Hebrew 
^^^nuunent.  The  latter  gives  us  a  group  of  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
clustered  about  the  illuminating  and  emphasizing  mission  of  Christ, 
*c^ed  with  Divine  sanctions, — truths  of  universal  obligation  and  of  all- 
fedeeming  power.  The  former  method  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  body 
^  Christendom,  who  are  landed  by  it  in  a  system  of  doctrines  wellnigh 
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identical  with  those  of  the  Pharisees,  against  which  Christ  so  emphatics 
ally  warned  his  followers, — a  system  of  traditional  dogmas  not  haying  the 
slightest  support  in:  philosophy,  nor  the  least  contact  with  the  reahties 
of  experience,  nor  the  faintest  color  of  inherent  or  historical  probability. 
In  this  age  they  are  absolutely  incredible  to  unhampered  and  studious 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  growing 
body  of  rational  Christians,  and  it  guides  them  to  a  consistent  array  of 
indestructible  moral  truths,  simple,  fundamental, .  and  exhaustive, — on 
array  of  spiritual  principles  commanding  universal  and  implicit  homage, 
robed  in  their  own  brightness,  accredited  by  their  own  fitness,  armed 
with  the  loveliness  and  terror  of  their  own  rewarding  and  avenging 
divinity,  flashing  in  mutual  lights  and  sounding  in  consonant  echoes  idike 
from  the  law  of  nature  and  from  the  soul  of  man,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
with  miraculous  voice,  speaks  between. 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

BSSUBBECnON  OF  CHRIST. 


Op  all  the  single  events  that  ever  were  supposed  to  have  ocourred  ii 
the  world,  perhaps  the  most  august  in  its  moral  associations  and  the  mo8i 
stupendous  in  its  lineal  efifects,  both  on  the  outward  fortunes  and  on  thi 
inward  experience  of  mankind,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  fron 
the  dead.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  theme  in  all  the  range  of  thought 
worthy  of  candid  consideration,  it  is  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  eza 
mining  it.  We  may,  as  unquestioning  Christians,  inquire  how  the  Nev 
Testament  writers  represent  it, — ^what  premises  they  assume,  what  state 
ments  they  make,  an(l  what  inferences  they  draw.  Thus,  without  per 
version,  without  mixture  of  our  own  notions,  we  should  construct  thi 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  Again  as  critica 
scholars  and  philosophical  thinkers,  we  may  study  that  doctrine  in  al 
its  parts,  scrutinize  it  in  all  its  bearings,  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  step: 
and  processes  of  its  formation,  discriminate  as  well  as  we  can,  by  all  fail 
tests,  whether  it  be  entirely  correct,  or  wholly  erroneous,  or  partly  trui 
and  partly  false.  Both  of  these  methods  of  investigation  are  necessary  tc 
a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  Both  are  obligatory  upon  the  earnest 
inquirer.  Whoso  would  bravely  face  his  beliefs  and  intelligently  oon^ 
))rehend  them,  with  their  grounds  and  their  issues,  with  a  devout  desin 
for  the  pure  truth,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  putting  his  trust  in  the  Crod  whc 
made  him,  will  never  shrink  from  either  of  these  courses  of  examination 
Whoso  does  shrink  from  these  inquiries  is  either  a  moral  coward,  afraid 
of  the  results  of  an  honest  search  after  that  truth  of  things  which  ex* 
presses  the  will  of  the  Creator,  or  a  spiritual  sluggard,  frightened  by  i 
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OiJI  to  mental  effort  and  torpidly  clinging  to  ease  of  mind.    And  whoso, 
Accepting  the  personal  challenge  of  criticism,  carries  on  the  investigation 
with  pr^'udice  and  passion,  holding  errors  because  he  thinks  them  safe 
mnd  useful,  and  rejecting  realities  because  he  fancies  them  dangerous  and 
oiril,  is  an  intellectual  traitor,  disloyal  to  the  sacred  laws  by  which  God 
Jb^ges  the  holy  fields  and  rules  the  responsible  sub^jects  of  the  realm  of 
Cziith.    We  shall  combine  the  two  modes  of  inquiry,  first  singly  asking 
what  the  Scriptures  declare,  theur  critically  seeking  what  the  facts  will 
warrant, — it  being  unimportant  to  us  whether  these  lines  exactly  coin- 
de  or  diverge  somewhat,  the  truth  itself  being  all.    We  now  pass  to 
examination  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  ^yq  points  of  view:  first, 
I  fact;  second,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy;,  third,  as  a  pledge; 
-^^cxirth,  as  a  symbol ;  and  fifth,  as  a  theory. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 

S  xa  the  first  place,  as  a  fact.     *'  Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree, 

im  hath  God  raised  up."     It  could  not  have  been  viewed  by  them  in 

e  light  of  a  theory  or  a  legend,  nor,  indeed,  as  any  thing  else  than  a 

arvellous  but  literal  fact.     This  appears  from  their  minute  accounts 

o^  the  scenes  at  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  disappearance  of  his  body. 

"X^lieir  declarations  of  this  are   most  unequivocal,  emphatic,  iterated. 

**  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed."    All  that  was  most  important  in  their  faith 

"Kliey  based  upon  it,  all  that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  this  life  they 

staked  upon  it.     "Else  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?"    They 

Vield  it  before  their  inner  vision  as  a  guiding  star  through  the  night  of 

their  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  freely  poured  out  their  blood  upon  the 

cruel  shrines  of  martyrdom  in  testimony  that  it  was  a  fact.    That  they 

believed  he  literally  rose  from  the  grave  in  visible  form  also  appears,  and 

&tiU  more  forcibly,  from  their  descriptions  of  his  frequent  manifestations 

to  them.  These  show  that  in  their  faith  he  assumed  at  his  resurrection  the 

same  body  in  which  he  had  lived  before,  which  was  crucified  and  buried. 

AH  attempts,  whether  by  Swedenborgians  or  others,  to  explain  this 

i^pture  language  as  signifying  that  he  rose  in  an  immaterial  body,  are 

fatile.^    He  appeared  to  their  senses  and  was  recognised  by  his  identical 

^ily  form.     He  partook  of  physical  food  with  them.    "  They  gave  him 

Apiece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb;  and  he  ate  before  them." 

The  marks  in  his  hands  and  side  were  felt  by  the  incredulous  Thomas,  and 

convinced  him.     He  said  to  them,  "  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit 

bath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."    To  a  candid  mind  there 

cui  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  gospel  records  describe  the  resur- 

f^tion  of  Christ  as  a  literal  fact,  that  his  soul  reanimated  the  deceased 

hody,  and  that  in  it  he  showed  himself  to  his  disciples.    Yet  that  there 

*w  a  few  texts  implying  the  immateriality  of  his  resurrection  body — 

«*t  there  are  two  accounts  of  it  in  the  gospels — ^we  cannot  deny. 

We  advance  to  see  what  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the 

^  1^  oppotlto  Tiew  is  ably  argued  by  Btuh  in  hl>  raluable  treatise  on  the  Resarrecticm. 
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resurrection  of  Christ.  This  argument,  of  course,  turns  chiefly  on  one 
point, — namely,  the  competency  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  validity  of 
their  testimony.'  We  will  present  the  usually-exhibited  scheme  of  proof 
as  strongly  as  we  can.'  In  the  first  place,  those  who  testified  to  the  resur- 
rection were  numerous  enough,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  go,  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question.  Paul  declares  there  were  above  five  hun- 
dred who  from  their  personal  knowledge  could  affirm  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection.  But  particularly  there  were  the  eleven  apostles,  the  two 
Marys,  Cleopas,  and  the  disciples  from  whom  Joseph  and  Matthias^the 
candidates  for  Judas  Iscariot's  apostleship — ^were  selected,  consisting 
probably  of  most  of  the  seventy.  If  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
men  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged  event,  then,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  that  of  twelve  ought.  Important  matters  of  history  are 
often  unhesitatingly  received  on  the  authority  of  a  single  historian.  If 
the  occurrences  at  the  time  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  a  reason- 
able mind  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  twelve  men  to  those  occurrences  should  convince  us.  The  oaths  of  a 
thousand  would  be  no  stronger. 

These  men  possessed  sufficient  abilities  to  be  trusted,  good  powers  of 
judgment,  and  varied  experience.  The  selection  of  them  by  Him  who 
'*  knew  what  was  in  man,''  the  boldness  and  efficiency  of  their  lives,  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  everywhere,  amply  prove  their  general  intelligence 
and  energy.  And  they  had,  too,  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  witness.  They  were 
present  in  the  places,  at  the  times,  when  and  where  the  events  occurred. 
Every  motive  would  conspire  to  make  them  scrutinize  the  subject  and 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  it  seems  they  did  examine ;  for  a1 
first  some  doubted,  but  afterwards  believed.  They  had  been  close  com- 
panions of  Jesus  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  least.  They  had  studied 
his  every  feature,  look,  gesture.  They  must  have  been  able  to  recognise 
him,  or  to  detect  an  impostor, — if  the  absurd  idea  of  an  attempted 
imposition  can  be  entertained.  They  saw  him  many  times,  near  at  hand, 
in  the  broad  light.  Not  only  did  they  see  him,  but  they  handled  his 
wounded  limbs  and  listened  to  his  wondrous  voice.  If  these  means  ol 
knowing  the  truth  were  not  enough  to  make  their  evidence  valid,  then 
no  opportunities  could  be  sufficient. 

Whoso  allows  its  full  force  to  the  argument  thus  far  will  admit  thai 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  is  conclusive,  unless 
he  suspects  that  by  some  cause  they  were  either  incapacitated  to  weigh 


s  Sherlock,  Trial  of  the  WitneMes. 

s  Ditton,  DemooBtration  of  the  Rerarrection  of  Christ  For  a  stemlj  iUthftil  estimate  of  thi 
cogency  of  this  argument,  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  all  the  data,  erery  &ct  and  postnlate  In  ead 
■tep  of  the  reasoning,  rest  on  the  historical  aathority  of  the  four  Qospels,  docoments  whose  aothor 
ship  and  date  are  lost  In  obscurity.  Even  of  "  orthodox^'  theologians  few,  with  any  claims  tt 
scholarship,  now  hold  that  these  Qospels,  as  they  stand,  wore  written  by  the  persons  whose  name 
they  bear.  They  wander  and  waver  in  a  thick  fog.  See  Mllman's  '*  History  of  Christianity ,**  vol.  i 
ch.  ii.  appendix  ii. 
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endence  fairly,  or  were  led  wilfully  to  stifle  the  truth  and  publish  a  false- 
hood. Very  few  persons  have  ever  been  inclined  to  make  this  charge, — 
thit  the  apostles  were  either  wild  enthusiasts  of  fancy,  or  crafty  calcu- 
lators of  fraud ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  support  the  position  even 
with  moderate  plausibility.  Granting,  in  the  first  place,  hypothetically, 
that  the  disciples  were  ever  so  great  enthusiasts  in  their  general  character 
Uid  conduct,  still,  they  could  not  have  been  at  all  so  in  relation  to  the 
resnnrection,  because,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  no  belief,  expectations, 
nor  thoughts  about  it.  By  their  own  frank  confessions,  they  did  not 
understand  Christ's  predictions,  nor  the  ancient  supposed  prophecies  of 
that  event.  And  without  a  strong  faith,  a  burning  hopeful  desire,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  for  it  to  spring  from,  and  rest  on,  and  be  nourished 
b]r,  evidently  no  enthusiasm  could  exist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
previoa8  to  the  third  day  after  Christ's  death  they  said  nothing,  thought 
nothing,  about  a  resurrection ;  but  from  that  time,  as  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  they  were  roused  to  both  words  and  deeds.  The  sudden 
vtonisbing  change  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing that  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  brought  to  a  belief  that  the 
resurrection  had  occurred.  But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
witnesses  wei^  not  enthusiasts  on  other  subjects.  No  one  could  be  the 
sulject  of  such  an  overweening  enthusiasm  as  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
without  betraying  it  in  his  conduct,  without  being  overmastered  and  led 
by  it  as  an  insane  man  is  by  his  mania.  The  very  opposite  of  all  this 
was  actually  the  case  with  the  apostles.  The  Gospels  are  unpretending, 
dispassionate  narratives,  without  rhapsody,  adulation,  or  vanity.  Their 
whole  conduct  disproves  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Their  appeals  were 
•ddressed  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling ;  their  deeds  were  more  courage- 
ous than  rash.  They  avoided  tumult,  insult,  and  danger  whenever  they 
could  honorably  do  so ;  but,  when  duty  called,  their  noble  intrepidity 
shrank  not.  They  were  firm  as  the  trunks  of  oaks  to  meet  the  agony 
»nd  horror  of  a  violent  death  when  it  came ;  yet  they  rather  shunned 
than  sought  to  wear  the  glorious  crown  from  beneath  whose  crimson 
circlet  drops  of  bloody  sweat  must  drip  from  a  martyr's  brows.  The 
number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,  the  abilities  they  pos- 
Mssed,  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts,  prove  the  impossibility 
cf  their  being  duped,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  blind  fana- 
tics. This  we  have  just  shown  they  were  not.  Would  it  not,  moreover, 
be  most  marvellous  if  they  were  such  heated  fanatics,  all  of  them,  so 
n»ny  men  ? 

But  there  is  one  further  foothold  for  the  disbeliever  in  the  historic 
resurrection  of  Christ.  He  may  say,"  I  confess  the  witnesses  were  capable 
of  knowing,  and  undoubtedly  did  know,  the  truth ;  but,  for  some  reason, 
^cy  suppressed  it,  and  proclaimed  a  deception.'*  As  to  this  charge,  we 
^oi  only  deny  the  actuality,  but  even  the  pos4«ibility,  of  its  truth.  The 
Uttratives  of  the  evangelists  contain  the  strongest  evidences  of  their 
honesty.     The  many  little  unaccountable  circumstances  they  recount, 
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which  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  critical  belief,  the  real 
the  apparent  inconsistencies, — none  of  these  would  have  been  permi 
by  fraudulent  authors.     They  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  wor 
supposing  their  writers  unsuspiciously  honest.    They  also  frankly  confV 
their  own  and  each  others'  errors,   ignorance,  prejudices,  and  faul 
Would   they  have  done  this  save  from  simple-hearted   truthfuln 
Would  a  designing  knave  voluntarily  reveal  to  a  suspicious  scruti. 
actions  and  traits  naturally  subversive  of  confidence  in  him  ?  The  cond 
of  the  disciples  under  the  circumstances,  through  all  the  scenes  of  tl:: 
after-lives,  proves  their  undivided  and  earnest  honesty.    The  cause  t 
had  espoused  was,  if  we  deny  its  truth,  to  the  last  degree  repulsive 
itself  and  in  its  concomitants,  and  they  were  surrounded  with  allv 
ments  to  desert  it.      Yet  how  unyielding,  wonderful,  was   their 
interested  devotedness  to  it,  without  exception !     Not  one,  overcom© 
terror  or  bowed  by  strong  anguish,  shrank  from  his  self-imposed 
and  cried  out,  "  I  confess  I"    No;  but  when  they,  and  their  first  follows 
who  knew  what  they  knew,  were  laid  upon  racks  and  torn,  when  th 
were  mangled  and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  were  man 
cled  fast   amidst  the  flames  till  their   souls  rode  forth  into  heavi 
in  chariots  of  fire, — amidst  all  this,  not  one  of  them  ever  acknowledge*^^ 
fraud  or  renounced  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.     Were  the^ 
not  honest?    Others  have  died  in  support  of  theories  and  opinions  wi 
which  their  convictions  and  passions  had  become  interwoven:    ihey^ 
died  rather  than  deny  facts  which  were  within  the  cognizance  of 
senses.     Ck>uld  any  man,  however  firm  and  dauntless,  under  the  circum-- 
stances,  go  through  the  trials  they  bore,  without  a  feeling  of  truth  and 
of  God  to  support  him  ? 

These  remarks  are  particularly  forcible  in  connection  with  the  career 
of  Paul.  Endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  learned,  living  at  the  time  and 
place,  he  must  have  been  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  And  yet, 
while  all  the  motives  that  commonly  actuate  men — ^loud-mouthed  con- 
sistency, fame,  wealth,  pride,  pleasure,  the  rooted  force  of  inveterate 
prejudices — all  were  beckoning  to  him  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Pharisaic  establishment,  he  spumed  the  glowing  visions  of  his  am- 
bition and  dashed  to  earth  the  bright  dreams  of  his  youth.  He  ranged 
himself  among  the  Christians, — the  feeble,  despised,  persecuted  Chris- 
tians ;  and,  after  having  suffered  every  thing  humanity  could  bear,  having 
preached  the  resurrection  everywhere  with  unflinching  power,  he  was 
at  last  crucified,  or  beheaded,  by  Nero ;  and  there,  expiring  among  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  he  gave  the  resistless  testimony  of  his  death  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  gasping,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breath,  "It  is 
true."  Granting  the  honesty  of  these  men,  we  could  not  have  any  greater 
proof  of  it  than  we  have  now. 

But  dishonesty  in  this  matter  was  not  merely  untrue ;  it  was  also  im* 
possible.  If  fraud  is  admitted,  a  conspiracy  must  have  been  formed 
among  the  witnesses.    But  that  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  character  should 
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liaTe  been  entered  into  by  such  men  is  in  itself  incredible,  in  the  outset. 
And  then,  if  it  had  been  entered  into,  it  must  infallibly  have  broken 
through,  been  found  out,  or  been  betrayed,  in  the  course  of  the  disas- 
ters, perils,  terrible  trials,  to  which  it  and  its  fabricators  were  afterwards 
exposed.  Prove  that  a  body  of  from  twelve  to  five  hundred  men  could 
form  a  plan  to  palm  off  a  gross  falsehood  upon  the  world,  and  could 
then  adhere  to  it  unfalteringly  through  the  severest  disappointments, 
dangers,  sufferings,  differences  of  opinion,  dissension  of  feeling  and 
iction,  without  retiring  from  the  undertaking,  letting  out  the  secret,  or 
betraying  each  other  in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  years, — ^prove 
this,  and  you  prove  that  men  may  do  and  dare,  deny  and  suffer,  not  only 
without  motives,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  duty,  interest,  desire, 
prejudice,  and  passion.  The  disciples  could  not  have  pretended  the 
resurrection  from  sensitiveness  to  the  probable  charge  that  they  had  been 
miserably  deceived ;  for  they  did  not  understand  their  Master  to  predict 
Any  such  event,  nor  had  they  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.  They  could 
fiot  have  pretended  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  and  giving  authority 
to  the  good  precepts  and  doctrines  Jesus  taught ;  because  such  a  course 
would  have  been  in  the  plainest  antagonism  to  all  those  principles  them- 
Belves,  and  because,  too,  they  must  have  known  both  the  utter  wicked- 
nen  and  the  desperate  hazards  and  forlomness  of  such  an  attempt  to 
giTe  a  fictitious  sanction  to  moral  truths.  In  such  an  enterprise  there 
was  before  them  not  the  faintest  probability  of  even  the  slightest  success. 
Brery  selfish  motive  would  tend  to  deter  them ;  for  poverty,  hatred, 
disgrace,  stripes,  imprisonment,  contempt,  and  death  stared  in  their 
fsces  from  the  first  step  that  way.  Dishonesty,  deliberate  fraud,  then, 
in  this  matter,  was  not  merely  untrue,  but  was  impossible.  The  con- 
clusion from  the  whole  view  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  that  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  worthy  of  credence. 

There  are  three  considerations,  further,  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating 
*he  strength  of  the  historic  argument  for  the  resurrection.  First,  the 
conduct  of  the  Savior  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  charge  of 
unbalanced  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  and  life 
cf  Jesus ;  but  suppose  on  this  point  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  really  be- 
neved  that  three  days  after  his  death  he  would  rise  again.  In  that  case, 
*ould  not  his  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the  wonderful  anticipated  phe- 
'wmenon  ?  Would  not  his  whole  soul  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
*"*  speech  have  been  almost  incessantly  about  it  ?  Yet  he  spoke  of  it 
^ly  three  or  four  times,  and  then  with  obscurity.  Again :  suppose  he 
^tt  an  impostor.  An  impostor  would  hardly  have  risked  his  reputa- 
tion voluntarily  on  what  he  knew  could  never  take  place.  Had  he  done 
K>  his  only  reliance  must  have  been  upon  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of 
^  followers.  He  would  then  have  made  it  the  chief  topic,  would  have 
B^Ten  strenuously  to  make  it  a  living  and  intense  hope,  an  immovable, 
i^Q^ntrolling  faith,  concentrating  on  it  their  desires  and  expectations, 
Heart  and  souL    But  he  really  did  not  do  this  at  all.    He  did  not  even 
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make  them  understand  what  his  vaticinations  of  the  rcsarrection  meant. 
And  when  they  saw  his  untenanted  body  hanging  on  the  cross,  they 
slunk  away  in  confusion  and  despair.  Admit,  again,  that  Clirist  was 
enthusiast,  or  impostor,  or  both:  these  qualities  exist  not  in  the  grave. 
Here  was  their  end.  They  could  neither  raise  him  from  the  dead  nor 
move  him  from  the  tomb.  No  considerations  in  any  way  connected  with 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  can  account  for  the  occurrences  that  succeeded 
his  death. 

Secondly,  if  the  resurrection  did  not  take  place,  what  became  of  the 
Savior's  body  ?  We  have  already  given  reasons  why  the  disciples  could 
not  have  falsely  pretended  the  resurrection.  It  is  also  impossible  that 
they  obtained,  or  surreptitiously  disposed  of,  the  dead  and  interred  body ; 
because  it  was  in  a  tomb  of  rock  securely  sealed  against  them,  and 
watched  by  a  guard  which  they  could  neither  bribe  nor  overpower; 
because  they  were  too  much  disheartened  and  alarmed  to  try  to  get  it ; 
because  they  could  not  possibly  want  it,— since  they  expected  a  temporal 
Messiah,  and  had  no  hope  of  a  resurrection  like  that  which  they  soon 
began  proclaiming  to  the  world.  And  as  for  the  story  told  by  the  watch, 
or  rather  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  it  has  not  consistency 
enough  to  hold  together.  Its  foolish  unlikelihood  has  always  been 
transparent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  fresh  guards  would 
slumber  at  a  post  where  the  penalty  of  slumbering  was  death.  And,  if 
one  or  two  did  sloop,  it  is  absurd  to  think  all  would  do  so.  Besides,  if 
they  slept,  how  knew  they  what  transpired  in  the  mean  time?  Could 
they  have  dreamed  it  ?  Dreams  are  not  taken  in  legal  depositions ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  would  be  an  astounding,  gratuitous  miracle  if  they  all 
dreamed  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  a  powerful  collateral  argument  in  proof  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  It  might  seem  that 
if  the  guards  told  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  of  the  miracles 
which  occurred  at  the  sepulchre,  they  must  immediately  have  believed 
and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Savior.  But  they  had  previously  remained  invulnerable  to  as 
cogent  proof  as  this  would  afford.  They  had  acknowledged  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him  when  he  was  alive,  but  attributed  thom— even  his  works 
of  beneficence — to  demoniacal  power.  They  said,  "  He  casteth  out  devils 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils.*'  So  they  acted  in  the 
pr^ent  case,  and,  notwithstandmg  the  peerless  miracle  related  by  the 
sentinels,  still  persisted  in  their  alienation  from  the  Christian  faith. 
Their  intensely-cherished  preconceptions  respecting  the  Messiah,  their 
persecution  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  his 
teachings  and  experience  with  most  that  they  <»xpected, — ^these  things 
compelled  their  incredulity  to  every  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the 
contemned  and  murdered  Nazarene.  For,  if  they  admitted  the  facts  on 
which  such  proof  was  based,  they  would  misinterpret  them  and  deny  the 
inferences  justly  drawn  from  them.    This  was  plainly  the  case.     It  may 
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kaffiimed  that  the  Jews  believed  the  restirreotion,  because  they  took  n<y 
Ur  nMaiuFes  to  disprove  it,  but  threatened  those  who  declared  it.    Sinc«^ 
they  had  every  inducement  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  and  might,  it 
seemi,  have  done  so  had  it  been  false,  and  yet  never  made  the  feeblest 
efibrt  to  unmask   the  alleged  fraud,  we  must  suspect  that  they  were 
tlMoaselveB  secretly  convinced  of  its  truth,  but  dared  not  let  it  be  known, 
for  fear  it  would  prevail,  become  mighty  in  the  earth,  and  push  them 
from  tbeis  seats.     In  the  rage  and  blindness  of  their  prejudices,  they 
eried,  "  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !"    And  from  that  gene- 
latkm  to  our  own,  their  history  has  afforded  a  living  proof  of  the  historio 
trath  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  chief  comer-stone, — the 
resurrection  of  Christ.     The  triumphal  progress  of  Chrbtianity  from 
oonqiiering  to  conquering,  together  with  the  baffled  plans  and  complete 
iol^ieetion  of  the  Jews,  show  that  their  providential  preparatory  mission 
baa  been  fulfilled.     If  God  is  in  history,  guiding  the  moral  drift  of  human 
affiurs,  then  the  dazzling  success  of  the  proclamation  of  the  risen  Re- 
deemer is  the  Divine  seal  upon  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  the  reality 
of  his  apotheosis.     Planting  himself  on  this  ground,  surrounding  him- 
self with  these  evidences,  the  reverential  Christian  will — at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come— cling  firmly  to  the  accepted  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  whatever  misgivings  and  perplexities  may  trouble 
the  mind  of  the  iconoclastic  and  critical  truth-seeker. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  assuming  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact, 
describe  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.     Luke  reports  from  the  risen 
Savior  the  words,  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken  I    Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ?''    "  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day."     Peter 
declares  that  the  patriarch  David  before  *'  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ."    And  Paul  also  affirms,  '*That  the  promise  which  was  made 
onto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again."    One  can  scarcely  hesitate  in 
deciding  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  they  were  used  by  the  apostles. 
The  unanimous  opinion  and  interpretation  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
centuries,  and  of  all  the  Church-Fathers,  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  waa  believed  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament,  expected  by  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  the  event 
•a  a  seal  of  the  inspired  prophecy.      Furthermore,  Jesus  himself  re- 
P«atedly  prophesied  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead, — ^though  his 
diiciples  did  not  understand  his  meaning  until  the  event  put  a  clear 
wmment  on  the  words.    He  charged  those  who  saw  his  transfiguration 
on  the  mount,  **  Tell  it  to  no  map  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  again 
^<i>n  the  dead."    The  chief  priests  told  Pilate  that  they  remembered 
^  Jems  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  **  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
*P^"   Standing  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said  once,  **  Destroy 
^teple,  and  in  three'daya  I  will  raise  it  up."    "  When,  therefore,  he 
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was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  this 
unto  them  ;"  and  then  they  understood  that ''  he  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  of  his  body."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  New  Testament 
represents  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies, 
those  prophecies  having  been  so  expounded  by  him. 

There  are  few  problems  presented  to  the  candid  Chri^an  scholar 
of  to-day  more  perplexing  than  the  one  involved  in  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.  Paul  declares  to  King  Agrippa,  "  I  say  none  other  things 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come :  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  firat  that  should  rise  from  the 
dead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  Gentiles."  It  is  vain  t<T  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  ingenuous  student  cannot  find  these  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now  have  it.  He  will  search  it  through  in 
vain,  unless  his  eyes  create  what  they  see.  Let  any  man  endeavor  to 
discover  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  taken  with  its  con- 
text, can  fairly  bear  such  a  sense.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  valid  evi- ' 
dence  of  any  kind  to  support  the  merely  traditional  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  way  of  discerning  j[)rediction8  of  a  death,  descent,  and 
ascent,  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Cabalistic  methods  of  interpretation,  theories  of  occult  types, 
double  senses, — ^methods  which  now  are  not  tolerable  to  intelligent  men. 
That  Rabbinical  interpretation  which  made  the  story  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  the  two  children  borne  to  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  an  alle- 
gory referring  to  the  two  covenants  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  could 
easily  extract  any  desired  meaning  from  any  given  text.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  exegesis  among  the  Jews,  and  re- 
membering also  that  they  possessed  in  the  times  of  Jesus  a  vast  body 
of  oral  law,  to  which  they  attributed  as  great  authority  as  to  the  written, 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  honestly  meeting  the  difficulty  before  us. 
First:  in  God's  counsels  it  was  determined  that  a  Messiah  should  after- 
wards arise  among  the  Jews.  The  revealed  hope  of  this  stirred  the  pro- 
phets and  the  popular  heart.  It  became  variously  and  vaguely  hinted  in 
their  writings,  still  more  variously  and  copiously  unfolded  in  their  tradi- 
tions. The  conception  of  him  gradually  took  form;  and  they  began  to 
look  for  a  warrior-prophet,  a  national  deliverer,  a  theocratic  king.  Jesus, 
being  the  true  Messiah,  though  a  very  different  personage  from  the  one 
meant  by  the  writers  and  understood  by  the  people,  yet  being  the 
Messiah  foreordained  by  God,  applied  these  Messianic  passages  to  him- 
self, and  explained  them  according  to  his  experience  and  fate.  This 
will  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  application  of  some  texts.  And  others 
may  be  truly  explained  as  poetical  illustrations,  rhetorical  accommoda- 
tions,— as  when  he  applies  to  Judas,  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  "  He  that  eateth  with  me  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  me ;"  and 
when  he  refers  to  Jonah's  tarry  in  the  whale's  belly  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  destined  stay  beneath  the  grave  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  Or, 
secondly,  we  may  conclude  that  the  prophecies  under  consideration. 
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referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  derived  from  any  sacred 
docoments  now  in  our  possession,  but  either  from  perished  writings,  or 
from  oral  sources,  which  we  know  were  abundant  then.  Justin  Martyr 
nys  there  was  formerly  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  to  this  effect : — "  The  Lord 
remembered  the  dead  who  were  sleeping  in  the  earth,  and  went  down  to 
them  to  preach  salvation  to  them."^  There  were  floating  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  some  fragmentary  traditions,  vague 
expectations,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  descend  to  Sheol,  rescue  some 
of  the  captives,  and  triumphantly  ascend.  It  is  true,  this  statement  is 
denied  by  some ;  but  the  weight  of  critical  authorities  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  &vor,  and  the  intrinsic  historical  probabilities  leave 
hirdly  a  doubt  of  it  in  our  own  minds.'  Now,  three  alternatives  are 
offered  ub.  Either  Jesus  interpreted  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Rabbinical  ground  of  a  double  sense,  with  mystic  ap- 
plicttions;  or  he  accepted  the  prophecies  referred  to,  from  oral  tradi- 
tions held  by  his  countrymen ;  or  the  apostles  misunderstood,  and  in 
consequence  partially  misreported,  him.  All  we  can  positively  say  is 
that  these  precise  predictions  are  plainly  not  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
undoabtedly  were  in  the  oral  law,  and  were  certainly  received  by  the 
apostles  as  authoritative. 

Continuing  our  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  view  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  most  prominently  set  forth  as  the 
certificate  of  our  redemption  from  the  kingdom  of  death  to  the  same 
gloriods  destiny  which  awaited  him  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  apostles  regarded  his  resurrection  as  a  supernatural  seal  set  on  his 
minion,  warranting  his  claims  as  an  inspired  deliverer  and  teacher. 
Thereby,  they  thought,  Gk>d  openly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  his  pro- 
mises.   Thereby,  they  considered,  was  shown  to  men  God's  blessed  grace, 
freely  forgiving  their  sins,  and  securing  to  them,  by  this  pledge,  a  de- 
li?erance  from  the  doom  of  sin  as  he  had  risen  from  it,  and  an  accept- 
ance to  a  heavenly  immortality  as  he  had  ascended  to  it.     The  resur- 
ration  of  Christ,  then,  and  not  his  deaths  was  to  them  the  point  of  vital 
interest,  the  hinge  on  which  all  hung.    Does  not  the  record  plainly  show 
this  to  an  impartial  reader  ?     Wherever  the  apostles  preach,  whenever 
they  write,  they  appeal  not  to  the  death  of  a  veiled  Deity,  but  to  the 
fCMTacfion  of  an  appointed  mesisenger ;  not  to  a  vicarious  atonement  or 
pwchase  effected  by  the  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  good  tidings  he  brought,  afforded  by  the  Father's  raising  him 
from  the  dead.     "  Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he 
^^  raised  him  from  the  dead,"  Paul  proclaimed  on  Mars  Hill.    In  the 
disooorses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  that, 
^hen  they  preached  the  new  religion  to  new  audiences,  the  great  doctrine 
in  ill  cases  set  forth  as  fundamental  and  absorbing  is  the  resurrection ; 


*^  en  Tryph.  wet  IzzlL 

'HJrMiia,  wtth  ftill  Ust  of  referenccB,  in  StraiiM*t  life  of  Jeras,  put  ilL  cap.  L  sect  112. 
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not  an  atoning  death,  but  a  justifying  resurrection.  "He  died  for  oujr 
sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification.'^  Some  of  the  Athenians  thought  Paul 
"  a  setter-forth  of  two  strange  gods,  Jesus  and  Resurrection."  And  when 
they  desire  to  characterize  Christ,  the  distinguishing  cuhninating  phniM 
which  they  invariably  select  shows  on  what  their  minds  rested  as  of  ohief 
import :  they  describe  him  as  the  one  '*  whom  Gkxi  hath  raised  from  the 
dead."  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  ''  That  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  Ood's  power  toward  us  who  believe^ 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrouglht  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  lifjbit 
hand  in  heaven."  It  is  plain  here  that  the  dying  of  Christ  is  regarded 
merely  as  preliminary  to  his  rising,' and  that  his  resurrection  and  entrance 
into  heaven  are  received  as  an  assurance  that  faithful  disciples,  too,  shell 
obtain  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the  unutterable  vicarious  agonies  of  the 
death  of  Christ  placated  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  his  justice,  and  ran- 
somed the  souls  of  the  elect  from  the  tortures  of  hell,  and  that  his  resur- 
rection was  simply  his  victorious  return  from  a  penal  conflict  with  tlie 
powers  of  Satan.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  violent  death  of 
Christ  was  an  expression  of  self-sacriflcing  love,  to  exert  a  moral  power  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  authority  and  truth  of  his  teachings,  a  demonstration  of  humen 
immortality.  We  maintain  that  neither  of  these  views  fully  oonteine 
the  true  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  artificial  horrora  of 
the  former  cannot  be  forced  into  nor  wrung  out  of  the  written  words ; 
while  the  natural  simplicity  and  mcogemess  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
made  to  fill  up  the  written  words  with  adequate  significance.  There  is 
a  medium  doctrine,  based  on  the  conceptions  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
Christian  system  was  constructed  and  written ;  a  doctrine  which  equally 
avoids  the  credulous  excess  of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  and  the 
skeptical  poverty  of  the  Unitarian ;  a  doctrine  which  fully  explains  all 
the  relevant  language  of  the  New  Testament  without  violence ;  a  doctrine 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  sure  accurately  represents  the  idees 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Scripture  authors.  We  will  state^  it,  and 
then  quote,  for  its  illustration  and  for  their  own  explanation,  the  prin- 
cipal texts  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

On  account  of  sin,  which  had  alienated  man  from  Gk>d  and  unfitted 
him  for  heaven,  he  was  condemned  after  death  to  descend  as  a  disem- 
bodied  soul  into  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  grave, — the  under-world.  In 
that  cheerless  realm  of  helpless  shades  and  stillness  all  departed  human 
spirits  were  prisoners,  and  must  be,  until  the  advent  of  the  M-essiah,  when 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  rise.  This  was  the  Jewish  belief.  Now, 
the  apostles  were  Jews,  who  had  the  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  to  which, 
upon  becoming  Christians,  they  added  the  new  conceptions  formed  in 
their  minds  by  the  teachings,  character,  deeds,  death,  resurrection,  of 
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CSmst,  mixed  with  their  own  meditations  and  experience.  Accepting,  with 
these  previouB  notions,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  they  immediately  suj^KMied  that  his  triumphant  exit 
from  the  prison  of  the  dead  and  return  to  heaven  were  the  prefiguration 
of  the  similar  deliverance  of  others  and  their  entrance  into  heaven. 
They  considered  him  as  **  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,*'  "  the  first-fruitB 
of  the  dead.''  They  emphatically  characterite  his  return  to  life  as  a 
"renirrection  out  from  among  the  dead,''  avaoroffiq  €k  vexpuv^  plainly  im- 
plying that  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  remained  below.*  They  received 
hii  experience  in  this  respect  as  the  revealing  type  of  that  which  was 
twaiting  his  followers.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  separate  existence  of  the 
wul,  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  by  £l\jah,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Uauns,  l<2gically  implies  all  that  is  implied  in  the  mere  resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  certain  notions  of  localities,  of  a  redemptive  ascent,  and  an 
opening  of  heaven  for  the  redeemed  spirits  of  men  to  ascend  thither, 
were  associated  exclusively  with  the  last.  When,  through  the  will  of 
M,C3irist  rose,  "then  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the  crystal 
ports  of  light,  and  seized  eternal  youth !"  Their  view  was  not  that  Christ 
eflbcted  all  this  by  means  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  free  grace  of  God  de- 
creed it,  and  that  Christ  came  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  '*  Goil, 
for  his  great  love  to  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  has  quick  en  rd 
w  together  with  Christ."  This  was  effected  as  in  dramatic  show :  Christ 
<tied,— which  was  suffering  the  fate  of  a  sinner ;  he  went  in  spirit  to  the 
nhterranean  abode  of  spirits, — ^which  was  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin ;  he 
i^oie  again, — which  was  showing  the  penalty  of  sin  removed  by  Divine 
forgiveness ;  he  ascended  into  heaven, — ^which  was  revealing  the  way  for 
our  ascent  thrown  open.  Such  is  the  general  scope  of  thought  in  close 
uid  Tital  connection  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
stands.  We  shall  spare  enlarging  on  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
Boffidentiy  ^boved  and  illustrated  in  preceding  chapters,  and  confine  our 
Action  as  much  as  may  be  to  those  portions  which  have  direct  rela- 
^&s  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  our  object,  then,  to  show — 
^hat  we  think  will  plainly  appear  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  state- 
''Mnt— that^  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  resurrection,  and  not  the 
^^^  of  Christ  is  the  fact  of  central  moment,  is  the  assuring  seal  of  our 
forgireness,  reconciliation,  and  heavenly  adoption.  They  saw  two  anti- 
thetical starting-points  in  the  history  of  mankind:  a  career  of  ruin, 
^;itming  with  condemned  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  dragging  a  fleshly  race  down  into  Sheol ;  a  career  of 
ranedj,  beginning  with  victorious  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rent  sepulchre,  guiding  a  spiritual  race  up  into  heaven. 

The  Savior  himself  is  reported  as  saying,  **  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again:"  the  dying  was  not  for  the  sake  of  substitutional 
■offering,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  resurrection.  **  Except  a  corn  of  wheat 
*-.■■■ 

*  Wood,  Ibe  Lnt  TliliiVB,  pi».  M-4i. 
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die,  it  abideth  alone;  but,  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.''  "A 
woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  num  is 
born  into  the  world.''  The  context  here  shows  the  Savior's  meaning  to 
be  that  the  woe  of  his  death  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  weal  of  his 
resurrection.  The  death  was  merely  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
significant  resurrection.  **  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  unto  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed.''  **Him  hath  God 
raised  on  high  by  his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  apd  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  How  clear  it  is  here  that  not  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ 
buys  off  sinners,  but  his  resurrection  shows  sins  to  be  freely  forgiven, 
the  penalty  remitted !  '*  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  according  to  my  gospel :  therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory."  **  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men,  brethren, 
that  through  Him  whom  God  raised  again  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ninth 
chapter,  from  the  twenty-third  verse  to  the  twenty-seventh,  most  empha- 
tically connects  the  annulling  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with 
his  ascended  appearance  in  heaven.  '*  Jesus  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification :"  that  is,  Jesus  died 
because  he  had  entered  the  condition  of  sinful  humanity,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  death ;  he  was  raised  to  show  that  God  had  forgiven  us  our  sins 
and  would  receive  us  to  heaven  instead  of  banishing  us  to  the  under-world. 
"  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  ftiou  shalt  be 
saved."  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  here  undeniably  made 
the  great  condition  of  salvation.  No  text  can  be  found  in  which  belief 
in  the  death,  or  blood,  or  atoning  merits,  of  Christ  is  made  that  con- 
dition. And  yet  nine-tenths  of  Christendom  by  their  creeds  are  to-day 
proclaiming,  "  Believe  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved ;  believe  not  in  them,  and  thou  shalt  be  damned !"  **  God  hath 
both  raised  up  the  Lord  and  will  also  raise  up  us."  **  K  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  This  text  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  common  Calvinistic  or  Unitarian  theories.  Whether 
Christ  was  risen  or  not  made  no  difference  in  their  justification  before 
God  if  his  death  had  atoned  for  them, — ^mado  no  difference  in  their  moral 
condition,  which  was  as  it  was ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  then  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  heaven  had  been  opened  for  them :  they 
were  yet  held  in  the  necessity  of  descending  to  the  under-world,  the 
penalty  of  their  sins.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  that,  in  many 
places  in  the  Scriptures  where  a  burden  and  stress  of  importance  seem 
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laid  upon  the  death  of  Chiist,  there  immediately  follows  a  refercDce  to  his 
resuirection,  showing  that  the  dying  is  only  referred  to  as  the  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  rising,  the  resurrection  being  the  essential  thing.  "The 
Apostle  Paul  scarcely  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Savior  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  resurrection,"  Bleek  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
again  and  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
died  and  rose  again."  "  To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  lived 
again."  "  He  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  We  confidently  avow, 
therefore,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  concentrate  the  most  essential 
significance  and  value  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  his  resurrection,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  Divine  seal  of  his  claims,  the  visible  proof  and  pledge 
of  our  redemption,  by  God's  freely-forgiving  grace,  from  the  fatal  bondage 
of  death's  sepulchral  domain  to  the  blessed  splendors  of  heaven's  im- 
mortal life. 

There  remain  a  class  of  passages  to  be  particularly  noticed,  in  which 

an  extraordinary  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  Christ's  sufferings,  Christ's 

blood,  Christ's  death, — three  phrases  that  mean  virtually  the  same  thing 

snd  are  used  interchangeably.     The  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the 

idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  instances  now  referred  to  is  such  as 

might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  mysterious  efi^cacy  was  meant  to  be 

tttributed  to  it.     But  we  think  an  accurate  examination  of  the  subject 

will  show  that  these  texts  are  really  in  full  harmony  with  the  view  we 

have  been  maintaining.     Admitting  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 

the  sole  circumstance  of  ultimate  meaning  and  importance,  still,  his 

violent  and  painful  death  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  often  and 

itrongly  as  it  is,  for  two  reasons.     First,  the  chief  ground  of  wonder  and 

daim  for  gratitude  to  him  was  that  he  should  have  left  his  pre-existent 

Btate  of  undisturbed  bliss  and  glory,  and  submitted  to  such  humiliation 

snd  anguish  for  othefs,  for  sinners.     Secondly,  it  was  the  prerequisite  to 

his  resurrection, — ^the  same,  in  effect,  with  it,  since  the  former  must  lead 

to  the  latter;  for,  as  the  foremost  apostle  said,  *'  It  was  not  possible  that 

he  should  be  holden  in  death." 

The  apostolical  writers  do  not  speak  of  salvation  by  the  bloai  of  Christ 
soy  more  plainly  than  they  do  of  salvation  by  the  name  of  Christ,  salva- 
tion hy  graeef  and  salvation  by  faith.     If  at  one  time  they  identify  him 
with  the  sacrificial  "  lamb,"  at  another  time  they  as  distinctively  identify 
him  with  the  "  high-priest  offering  himself,"  and  again  with  "  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  again  with  "  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
iiant,"  and  again  with  "  the  second  Adam."     These  are  all  figures  of 
speech,  and,  taken  superficially,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  doctrine. 
The  propriety  and  the  genuine  character  and  force  of  the  metaphor  are 
in  each  case  to  be  carefully  sought  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  under 
^  guidance  of  a  docile  candor.     The  thoughts  that,  in  consequence  of 
^f^nsmitted  sin,  all  departed  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under* 
worlds  that  Christ,  to  carry  out  and  revealingly  exemplify  the  free  grace 
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of  the  Father,  oame  into  the  world,  died  a  cruel  death,  deeeended  to  ihi$ 
prison-world  of  the  dead,  declared  there  the  glad  tidings,  roae  ihemm 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  the  forerunner  of  the  ramnmed  hoati  to  fol> 
low, — ^these  thoughts  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  natural,  forable^  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Niw  Testamoit  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
conceptions  and  mystical  horror  usually  associated  with  it  now.     For 
instance,  consider  the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  E^tle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  nineteenth.    The  writer  hare 
says  that  *'  the  Gentiles,  who  formerly  were  iar  o%  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Chriat.''    This 
language  he  clearly  explains  as  meaning  that  through  the  deatli  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  was  broken  down"  and  a  universal  religion  inaugurated,  free 
from  all  invidious  distinctions  and  carnal  ordinances.    In  his  bodUy 
death  and  spiritual  ascension  the  Jewish  ritual  law  was  aboliahed  and 
the  world-wide  moral  law  alone  installed.    From  his  spirit^  rising  into 
heaven,  all  national  peculiarities  fell  away,  and  through  him  Jews  and 
Gentiles  both  had  access,  by  communion  with  his  ascended  and  cosmo- 
politan soul,  unto  the  Father.     A  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  delivering  men  from  the 
wrath  of  God  will  lead,  it  seems  to  us,  almost  every  unprcgudiced  person 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  ablest  German  critics,  who  says  that  "  the  tech- 
nical phrase  'wrath  of  Grod'  here  means,  historically,  banishment  of 
souls  into  the  under-world,  and  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  triumph  and 
ascent  was  a  precious  pledge  showing  to  the  Christians  that  they  too 
should  ascend  to  eternal  life  in  heaven.''^    The  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  among  the  dead  and  of  his  redemptive  mission  there  haa  of 
late  wellnigh  faded  from  notice ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  evi- 
dence of  its  universal  reception  and  unparalleled  importance  in  the 
Christian  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  presented  in  overwhelming 
quantity  and  irresistible  array,  let  him  read  the  learned  work  devoted  to 
this  subject  recently  published  in  Germany.'    He  can  hardly  peruse  thia 
work  and  follow  up  its  references  without  seeing  that,  almost  without 
an  exception,  from  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  those  of  Martin  Luther, 
it  has  been  held  that  **  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  two 
poles  between  which,''  as  Glider  says,  **  his  descent  into  the  under-worid 
lies."    The  phrase  *'  blood  of  Christ"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  a  preg- 
nant sense,  including  the  force  of  meaning  that  would  be  expressed  by 
his  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  all  their  oonoomi- 
tants.    'As  a  specimen  of  innumerable  passages  of  like  import  which 
might  be  cited,  we  will  quote  a  single  expression  ft^m  Epiphanius,  show- 
ing that  the  orthodox  teachers  in  the  fourth  century  attributed  redeem- 

T  Bretachneider,  RaliglOM  Qlaabenalehre,  sect.  60 :  Cbristus  der  Erlteer  vom  Tode. 
*  Gttder,  Die  Lehr«  Ton  der  Encheinaog  Jem  Chriflti  nnter  den  Todten :  In  fhran 
Bit  der  Lehre  Ton  den  LeUten  IMngen. 
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tag  cffioftcy  to  Chritt's  resurrection  rather  than  to  his  death.  **  As  the 
peUcu  restores  its  dead  ofifspring  by  dropping  its  own  blood  upon  their 
woonds,  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dropped  his  blood  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
tad  all  the  dead,  cmd  gave  them  life  by  his  burial  cmd  resurrection,*'^ 

It  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Lefiticus,  that  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation  there  should  be 
two  goats  chofi^i  by  lot, — one  for  the  Lord  and  one  for  Azazel.  The  for- 
mer the  high-priest  was  to  slay,  and  with  his  blood  sprinkle  the  mercy- 
Mit  The  latter,  when  the  high-priest's  hands  had  been  laid  on  his  head 
sod  ail  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  confessed  over  him,  was  to 
beaent  into  the  wilderness  and  loosed.  The  former  goat  is  called  **  a  sin- 
offering  for  the  people."  The  latter  is  called  *'  a  scape-goat  to  make  an 
atonement  with  the  Lord.''  The  blood  of  the  sin-oft'ering  could  not  have 
been  eapposed  to  be  a  substitute  purchasing  the  pardon  of  men's  offenoea, 
beoauae  there  is  no  hint  of  any  such  idea  in  the  record,  and  because  it 
ma  offered  to  reconcile  "  houses,"  *'  tabernacles,"  "  altars,"  as  well  as  to 
leooncile  men.  It  had  simply  a  ceremonial  significance.  Such  rites  were 
oommon  in  many  of  the  early  religions.  They  were  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  pardon,  but  were  the  formal  condition  of  reconciliation.  And  then» 
ii  regard  to  the  scape-goat,  it  was  not  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  sin- 
ners;  it  merely  symbolically  carried  o£f  the  sins  already  freely  forgiven. 
All  these  forms  and  phrases  were  inwrought  with  the  whole  national  life 
and  religious  language  of  the  Jews.  Now,  when  Jesus  appeared,  a  mes«> 
aenger  from  Grod,  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins  and  to  promise  them 
pardon  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  mission,  how  perfectly  natural  that  this  sacrificial  imagery — these 
figures  of  blood,  propitiation,  sprinkling  the  mercy-seat — should  be  ap- 
ptied  to  him,  and  to  his  work  and  fate  I  The  burden  of  sins  forgiven  hy 
Mi  grace  in  the  old  covenant  the  scape-goat  emblematically  bore  away, 
and  the  people  went  free.  So— if  the  words  must  be  supposed  to  have 
an  objective  and  not  merely  a  moral  sense — when  the  Baptist  cried,  '*  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  beareth  off  the  sin  of  the  world,"  his  meaning 
was  that  Jesus  was  to  bear  off  the  penalty  of  sin — that  is,  the  Hadean 
doom  which  Grod's  free  grace  had  annulled — and  open  heaven  to  the 
n&ka  of  reconciled  souls.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  Divinely  ordained  as  types  pre- 
paring the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  such  pretence  in  the 
f^oord,  no  such  tradition  among  the  people,  n6t  the  slightest  foundation 
whatever  of  any  sort  to  warrant  that  arbitrary  presumption.  All  such 
^Pplicationa  of  them  are  rhetorical ;  and  their  historical  force  and  moral 
^"*Mung  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  views  which  we  have  presented  in 
^e  foregoing  pages,  but  are  most  violently  strained  and  twisted  by  the 
OUvinistic  theory  to  meet  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  theoretical  dogma. 
If  any  one,  granting  that  the  central  efficacy  of  the  mission  of  Christ, 

*  PbjrioL,  cap.  8 :  De  Peleoano. 
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dogmatically  and  objectively  considered,  lay  in  his  tiesoent  into  Hades 
and  in  big  resurrection,  maintains  tbat  still  certain  passages  in  tbe 
New  Testament  do  ascribe  an  expiatory  effect  directly  to  bis  death  as 
sucb,  we  reply  tbat  tbis  interpretation  is  quite  likely  to  be  correct.  And 
we  can  easily  trace  tbe  conception  to  its  origin  beyond  tbe  pale  of  revela- 
tion. It  was  an  idea  prevalent  among  tbe  Jews  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  apos- 
tles, and  before,  tbat  death  was  an  atonement  for  all  sins,  and  tbat  tbe 
deatb  of  tbe  righteous  atoned  for  tbe  sins  of  others.^®  Now,  tbe  apostles 
might  adopt  this  view  and  apply  it  pre-eminently  to  the  case  of  Cbrist. 
This  is  the  very  explanation  given  by  Origen."  De  Wette  quotes  tbe  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  many  others  of  the  same  purport,  from  tbe  Tal- 
mud : — "  Tbe  deatb  of  the  just  is  tbe  redemption  of  sinners.""  The 
blood  of  any  righteous  man  was  a  little  atonement ;  tbat  of  Cbrist  was  a 
vast  one.  Tbe  former  all  Protestants  call  a  heathen  error.  So  they 
should  tbe  latter,  because  it  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  is  tbe  same 
in  principle.  If,  then,  there  are  any  scriptural  texts  which  imply  that 
tbe  mere  deatb  of  Christ  bad  a  vicarious,  expiatory  efScacy,  they  are,  bo 
far  forth,  the  reflection  of  heathen  and  Jewish  errors  yet  lingering  in  tbe 
minds  of  the  writers,  and  not  tbe  inspired  revelation  of  an  isolated,  arbi- 
trary after-expedient  contrived  in  tbe  secret  counsels  of  God  and  won- 
derfully interpolated  into  tbe  providential  history  of  the  world.  But,  if 
there  are  any  such  passages,  they  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  great 
mass  of  the  scriptural  language  on  tbis  subject  is  fairly  and  fully  ex- 
plained by  tbe  historical  theory  whose  outlines  we  have  sketched.  The 
root  of  tbe  matter  is  tbe  resurrection  of  Cbrist  out  from  aAiong  the  dead 
and  bis  ascent  into  heaven. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  tbis  chapter,  or  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, to  present  the  history  of  tbe  Christian  doctrine  of  tbe  atonement^ 
either  in  its  intrinsic  significance  or  in  its  relations  to  subjective  religious 
experience.  We  have  only  sought  to  explain  it,  according  to  tbe  ori- 
ginal understanding  of  it,  in  its  objective  relations  to  tbe  fate  of  men  in 
the  future  life.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  difficulty,  and  the 
profound  prejudices  connected  with  it,  are  so  great  as  not  only  to  excuse, 
but  even  to  require,  much  explanatory  repetition  to  make  the  truth  clear 
and  to  recommend  it,  in  many  lights,  with  various  methods,  and  by 
accumulated  authorities.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  the 
atonement  treated  with  consummate  fulness  and  ability,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  have  only  to  read  the 
masterly  work  of  Baur." 

In  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  here,  we  would  submit  tbe  following 

10  Qfrtfrer,  Oeachichte  det  Urchristenthunu,  abtb.  U.  pp.  187-190. 

11  Mosheim,  Commentaries  on  Ghiistianity  in  the  First  Three  Oentnries,  Eng.  trmns.,  toL  if.  pp. 
162-163. 

1*  Comm.  de  Morta  Chriiti  ExplatoriA,  cap.  Hi. :  Qon  Judnorom  Beeentioram  Ohrittologia  de  Fm> 
•ione  ac  Morte  Meeti«  dooet. 

1*  Die  ChriBtUcbe  Lehre  Ton  der  VenShnnng  in  ihrer  OeechichtUchen  Entwicklnng  tod  der  Alteataa 
Zelt  bis  aof  die  Neaeet«. 
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connderationfl  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader.    Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  why  did  Christ  cUe  f    It 
•does  not  appear  how  there  could  he  any  particular  efficacy  in  mere  deatti. 
The  expiation  of  sin  which  he  had  undertaken  required  only  a  certain 
amount  of  suffering.     It  did  not — as  far  as  we  can  see  on  the  theory  of 
aatisfaction  hy  an  equivalent  suhstituted  suffering — require  death.     It 
wemfl  as  if  local  and  physical  ideas  must  have  been  associated  with  the 
thought  of  his  death.     And  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  thus  replying  to  the  question,  Why  did  Christ  die?      ''That 
Enough  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that 
is,  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.''     Now,  plainly,  this  end  was  accomplished 
by  his  resurrection  bursting  asunder  the  bonds  of  Hades  and  showing 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  hopeless  prison  of  the  dead.    The  justice  of  this 
expUnation  appears  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  series  of  ideas,  the 
internal  coherence  and  harmony  of  thought.     It  has  been  ably  shown 
that  substantially  this  view  is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testoment  doctrine  by  Steinbart,"  Schott,"  Bretschneider,"  Klaiber," 
ind  others.    The  gradual  deviations  from  this  early  view  can  be  histori- 
cally traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  refining  speculations  of  theologians, 
^t,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  New  Testament  times,  it  is 
thought  the  devil  has  a  right  over  all  souls  in  consequence  of  sin.  Christ  is 
a  ransom  offered  to  the  devil  to  offset  his  claim.  Sometimes  this  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fair  bargain,  sometimes  as  a  deception  practised  on  the  devil, 
sometimes  as  a  battle  waged  with  him.    Next,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
devil  has  no  right  over  human  souls, — that  it  is  God  who  has  doomed 
them  to  the  infernal  prison  and  holds  them  there  for  their  sin.    Accord- 
ingly, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  their  ransom  is  offered  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical devil  but  to  the  offended  God.     Finally,  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
the  satisfaction-theory  appears;    and   now   the   suffering  of  Christ  is 
neither  to  buy  souls  from  the  devil  nor  to  appease  God  and  soften  his 
•nger  into  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the 
abstract  law  of  infinite  justice  and  deliver  sinners  by  bearing  for  them 
the  penalty  of  sin.    The  whole  course  of  thought,  once  commenced,  is 
itttoral,  inevitable;  but  the  starting-point  is  from  an  error,  and  the 
pausing-places  are  at  false  goals. 

The  view  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  the  scriptural  view  prevailed  as 
the  or^odox  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
*>  Biihr  has  proved  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject.^*  He  shows 
^  daring  that  .period  Christ's  death  was  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 

'^^TittiD  der  R«lnen  PhiluBophie,  oder  QlUclueligkeitslehre  des  Ghiistenthuma,  u^X 
^Ntome  Theoloj^  ChriBtUtnn  Dogmaticn. 

^  Lehrvn  Tim  Adanr*  Fall,  der  ErbsUnde,  and  dem  OpfiBr  Chrlstl. 

'''^■licn  der  Erang.  O^istlichkeit  WUrtemburgs,  tUI.  1,  2.    Daederlein,  Moms,  Knapp,  Bchwarm, 
^aelttlmj  affirm  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  the  price  of  our  pardon,  but  the  oonflrming 
^^*Wo»  of  free  pardon  (h)ro  Ood.    Uagenbach,  Dogmengeschichte,  sect.  297,  note  6. 
'''*  Ithre  der  Kirche  Tom  Tode  Jem  in  den  Ersten  Drvi  Jalirhonderteu. 
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Grod'8  love,  a  victory  over  the  devil,  (through  his  resurrection,)  a  means 
of  obtaining  salvation  for  men,  but  not  as  a  punitive  8acrifiee»  not  as  a 
vindication  of  God's  justice,  not  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  law.'* 
If  the  leading  theologians  of  Christendom,  such  as  Anselm,  Calvin,  and 
Grotius,  have  so  thoroughly  repudiated  the  original  Christian  and 
patristic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  built  another  doctrine  upon 
their  own  uninspired  speculations,  why  should  our  modem  sects  defer  so 
slavishly  to  them,  and,  instead  of  freely  investigating  the  sulg'ect  for 
themselves  from  the  first  sources  of  Scripture  and  spiritual  philosophy, 
timidly  cling  to  the  results  reached  by  these  biassed,  morbid,  and  over- 
sharp  thinkers  f  In  proportion  as  scholarly,  unfettered  fcninds  engage  in 
such  a  criticism,  we  believe  the  exposition  given  in  the  foregoing  pageb 
will  be  recognised  as  scriptural.  Without  involving  this  whole  theory, 
how  can  any  one  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  that  during  the  first 
four  centuries  the  entire  orthodox  Church  believed  that  Christ  at  his 
resurrection  from  the  under-world  deUnered  Adam  from  his  impmortmeni 
there  f^  All  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  **  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ"  is  a  metaphor.  The  only  question  is,  what  meaning  was  it  in- 
t^ided  to  convey  7  We  maintain  its  meaning  to  be  that  through  all  the 
events  and  forces  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  including  his 
descent  to  Hades  and  his  resurrection,  men  are  delivered  from  the  doom 
of  the  under-world.  The  common  theology  explains  it  as  teaching  that 
there  was  an  expiatory  efficacy  in  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  Christ. 
The  system  known  as  Unitarianism  says  It  denotes  merely  the  exertion 
of  a  saving  spiritual  power  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  first  interpreta- 
tion charges  the  figure  of  speech  with  a  dramatic  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  freely  rescuing  men  from  their  inherited  fate.  The  second 
seems  to  make  it  a  tank  of  gore,  where  Divine  vengeance  legally  laps  to 
appease  its  otherwise  insatiable  appetite.  The  third  fills  it  with  a 
regenerative  moral  influence  to  be  distributed  upon  the  characters  of 
believers.  The  two  former  also  include  the  last;  but  it  excludes  them. 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  first  is  the  form  of  mistake  in  ^hich  the  early 
Church,  including  the  apostles,  embodied  the  true  significance  of  the 
mission  of  Christ.  Owing  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  lived,  this 
was  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  receive 
the  new  doctrine  of  a  blessed  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Chria- 
tianity.^  The  second  is  the  form  of  false  theory  in  which  a  few  scholastic 
brains  elaborated  the  cruel  results  of  their  diseased  metaphysical  specu- 
lations. The  third  is  the  dry,  meager,  inadequate  statement  of  the  moat 
essential  truth  in  the  case. 
There  is  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Testament  holds  up 


1*  Die  Lehre  der  Rirche  Tom  Tode  Jesu  in  den  Erst^n  Drei  Jalirhnnderten,  n.  17&-180. 

*>  Augustine,  Epfat.  ad  ETodlam  09.  Op.  Imp.  ri.  22,  30.  Epist.  164.  Duite  nutkea  Adam  «kj  h* 
had  been  4302  yean  In  Limbo  when  Christ,  at  his  descent,  rescued  him.    Paradise,  canto  xxtL 

n  Bretschneider  forcibly  illostratei  this  in  his  Handbach  der  Dogmatik  der  SvaD«.-Lather.  Klrehob 
sects.  166-168,  band  iL 
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the  KBurrection  of  Christ.     It  is  regarded  as  a  summons  to  a  moral  and 
qpiritoal  resurrection  within  the  breast  of  the  believer.     As  the  great 
Foreranner  had  ascended  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life  in  the  heavens* 
RO  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  such  a  realizing  sense  of  heavenly 
things,  with  such  Divine  faith  and  fellowship,  as  would  lift  them  above 
the  world,  with  all  its  evanescent  cares,  and  fix  their  hearts  with  God. 
This  high  communion  with  Christ,  and  intense  assurance  of  a  destined 
speedy  inheritance  with  him,  should  render  the  disciple  insensible  to  the 
cUmorous  distractions  of  earth,  invulnerable  to  the  ox>en  and  secret 
HBudts  of  sin,  as  if  in  the  body  he  were  already  dead,  and  only  alive  in 
the  spirit  to  the  obligations  of  holiness,  the  attractions  of  piety,  and  the 
pramises  of  heaven.     "  When  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God. 
loTod  us,  and  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us 
up  together  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places."    **  If  ye,  then, 
be  men  with  Christ,  set  your  a£fection  on  things  above,  not  on  earthly 
things ;  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."    This 
monl  symbolic  implication  of  the  resurrection  is  most  beautiful  and 
effisctive.    Christ  has  risen,  immaculate  and  immortal,  into  the  pure  and 
holy  heaven :  then  live  virtuously  and  piously,  that  you  may  be  found 
worthy  to  be  received  unto  him.   '*  He  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  him- 
self^ even  as  He  is  pure."  Paul  enforces  this  thought  through  the  striking 
figure  that,  since  "we  are  freed  from  the  law  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  should  be  married  to  his  risen  spirit  and  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God."     And  again,  when  he  speaks  in  these  words,  **  Christ  in 
foa  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  suppose  he  refers  to  the  spiritual  image 
of  the  risen  Redeemer  formed  in  the  disciples'  imagination  and  heart, 
the  prefiguring  and  witnessing  pledge  of  their  ascension  also  to  heaven. 
The  same  practical  use  is  made  of  the  doctrine  through  the  rite  and  sign 
of  btptism.     "  Ye  are  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
nnnwith  him- through  faith  in  the  working  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."     "  Wherefore,  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  why  are  ye 
iol^t  to  worldly  ordinances  ?  and  if  ye  be  risen  with  him,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above."    When  the  disciple  sunk  beneath  the  baptizing 
Alters,  he  was  typically  dead  and  buried,  as  Jesus  was  in  the  tomb; 
when  he  rose  from  the  waters  into  the  air  again,  he  figuratively  repre- 
lented  Christ  rising  from  the  dead  into  heaven.    Henceforth,  therefore, 
he  wy  to  consider  himself  as  dead  to  all  worldly  sins  and  lusts,  alive  to 
tU  heavenly  virtues  and  aspirations.      **  Therefore,"   the  apostle  says, 
"we  are  buried   with  Christ  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
"hi  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
l^^  unto  God.   Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
q&to  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."     "  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
*  a  new  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are 
^^oome  new."    This  was  strictly  true  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jeaus. 
^^heo  he  died,  their  hearts  died  within  them ;  they  shrank  away  in  hope- 
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less  confusion  and  gloom.  When  be  returned  to  life  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  in  feeling  and  imagination  they  went  with  him.  Eyery  moral 
•power  and  motive  started  into  new  life  and  energy. 

"  The  day  when  from  the  dead 
Oar  Lord  aroee,  tbeo  ererywhere, 
Oat  of  their  darknewt  and  deepalr, 
Trlamphant  orer  fiaan  and  foei. 
The  fouU  of  hit  dieciplea  roee.** 

An  unheard-of  assurance  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  their  eternal  in- 
heritance flooded  their  being  with  its  regenerating,  uplifting  power.  To 
their  absorbing  anticipations  the  mighty  consummation  of  all  was  at 
liund.  In  reflective  imagination  it  was  already  past,  and  they,  dead  to 
the  world,  only  lived  to  God.  The  material  world  and  the  lust  thereof 
had  sunk  beneath  them  and  vanished.  They  were  moving  in  the  uni- 
verse of  imperishable  realities  unseen  by  the  fleshly  eye.  To  their  faith 
already  was  unrolled  over  them  that  new  firmament  in  whose  spanless 
welkin  no  cloudy  tempests  ever  gather  and  break,  and  the  serene  lights 
never  fade  nor  go  down.  This  experience  of  a  spiritual  exaltation  above 
the  sins  and  degrading  turmoils  of  passion,  above  the  perishing  baubles 
of  the  earth,  into  the  religious  principles  which  are  independent  and 
assiured, — ^peace,  and  bliss,  and  eternity, — is  attainable  by  all  who  with 
the  earnestness  of  their  souls  assimilate  the  moral  truths  of  Christianity, 
pressing  in  pious  trust  after  the  steps  of  the  risen  Master.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it 
makes  practical  appeal  to  us.  This  will  stand,  though  gnawing  time  and 
hostile  criticism  should  assail  and  shake  all  the  rest.  It  is  something 
not  to  be  mechanically  wrought  upon  us  from  without,  but  to  be  done 
within  by  our  own  voluntary  effort  and  prayer,  by  God's  help.  To 
rise  from  sloth,  unbelief,  sin,  from  moral  death,  to  earnestness,  futh, 
beneficence,  to  eternal  life  in  the  breast,  is  a  real  and  most  sublime 
resurrection,  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  other  and  final  one 
which  shall  raise  us  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  sky.  When,  on  Easter 
morning,  Christian  disciples  throughout  the  world  hear  the  joyous  cry, 
''  Christ  is  risen,"  and  their  own  hearts  instinctively  respond,  with  an 
unquenchable  persuasion  that  he  is  now  alive  somewhere  in  the  heights 
of  the  universe,  ''Christ  is  risen  indeed,"  they  should  endeavor  in 
spirit  to  rise  too, — ^rise  from  the  deadly  bondage  and  corruption  of  vice 
and  indifference.  While  the  earth  remains,  and  men  survive,  and  the 
evils  which  alienate  them  from  God  and  his  blessedness  retain  any  sway 
over  them,  so  oft  as  that  hallowed  day  comes  round,  this  is  the  kindling 
message  of  Divine  authority  ever  fresh,  and  of  transcendent  import 
never  old,  that  it  bears  through  all  the  borders  of  Christendom  to  every 
responsible  soul : — "  Awake  from  your  sleep,  arise  from  your  death,  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  risen  Redeemer  will  give  you  the  light  of 
immortal  life !"  Have  this  awakening  and  deathless  experience  in  the 
Boul,  and  you  will  be  troubled  by  no  doubts  about  an  everlasting  life  suo- 
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o^eding  the  close  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  this  spiritilal  resurrection 
in  the  breast  is  unknown,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of.  eternal  life, 
DO  experimental  faith  in  a  future  entrance  from  the  grave  into  heaven, 
—no,  not  though  millions  of  resurrections  had  crowded  the  interstellar 
ipaoe  with  ascending  shapes.  Rise,  then,  from  your  moral  graves,  and 
already,  hy  faith  and  imagination,  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jesus. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  us  to  look  at  it  as  a  theory ; 
that  is,  to  consider  with  critical  scrutiny  the  conclusions  which  are 
lapposed  to  flow  from  its  central  fact.  We  must  regard  it  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view, — seeking  its  meaning  in  sound  logic,  its  force  in 
past  history,  its  value  in  present  experience.  First,  then,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  really  is  the  logical  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
looseness  and  confusion  of  thought  prevailing  in  relation  to  this  point  are 
tma&ng.  It  seems  as  if  mankind  were  contented  with  investigations 
eareless,  reasonings  incoherent,  and  inferences  arbitrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  momentousness  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  regard  to  little  details 
of  sensible  fact  and  daily  business  their  observation  is  sharp,  their 
analysis  careful,  their  reflection  patient ;  but  when  they  approach  the 
great  problems  of  morality,  God,  immortality,  they  shrink  from  com- 
mensurate efforts  to  master  those  mighty  questions  with  stern  honesty, 
and  remain  satisfied  with  fanciful  methods  and  vague  results.  The 
resQirection  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  man, — an  argument  of  irrefragable  validity.  But 
this  is  an  astonishing  mistake.  The  argument  was  not  so  constructed  by 
Ptal  He  did  not  seek  directly  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
hot  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  took  for  granted  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  that  all  souls  on  leaving  their  bodies  descended  to  Sheol,  where 
they  darkly  survived,  waiting  to'be  summoned  forth  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Keasianic  epoch.  Assuming  the  further  premise  that  Christ  after 
death  went  down  among  these  imprisoned  sou)^,  and  then  rose  thence 
•gain,  Paul  infers,  by  a  logical  process  strictly  valid  and  irresistible  to 
one  holding  those  premises,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  true,  and  that  by  this  visible  pledge  we  may  expect  it 
noQ,  since  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  usher  in  its  execution,  has  already 
come  and  finished  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  work.  The  apostle's  own 
words  plainly  show  this  to  be  his  meaning.  **  If  there  be  no  resurrection 
<^  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
<1^,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
^^ftth,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Every  man  shall 
ha  made  alive  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  first-fruits;  then  they  that 
*>«  Christ's,  at  his  coming ;  then  the  last  remnant,  when  he  shall  have 
^cli^roedup  the  kingdom  to  God.''  The  notions  of  a  universal  imprison* 
^i^^t  of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  of  a  universal  raising  of 
^^  thence  at  an  appointed  time,  having  &ded  from  a  deep  and  vivid 
^^  into  a  oold  traditional  dogma,  ridiculed  by  many,  cared  for  at  all 
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Vf  few,  reaMztilgly  held  by  almost  none,  Paul's  argument  haa  heeai  peN 
verted  and  misinterpreted,  until  it  is  now  commooly  supposed  to  mean 
this : — Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead :  therefore  the  soul  of  man  la  im* 
mortal.  Whereas  the  argument  really  existed  in  his  mind  in  the  reverse 
form,  thus : — ^The  souls  of  men  are  immortal  and  are  hereafter  to  be 
raised  up:  therefore  Christ  has  risen  as  an  example  and  illustration 
thereof.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  he  has  himself  clearly  stated  the 
argument  in  this  form  three  times  within  the  space  of  four  consecutive 
verses,  as  follows : — "  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  la 
Christ  not  risen  :**  **God  raised  Christ  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not."  *'  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  Christ  not  raised.''  The  &ci 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  the  related  notiona 
previously  held  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  formed  the  complement  of  a» 
irresistible  argument  to  prove  the  impending  resurrection  of  the  deed. 
But  if  it  be  now  perceived  that  those  ot^er  notions  were  Pharisaic  errorsi, 
the  argument,  as  he  employed  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Taken  by  itself  and  analyzed  by  a  severe'  logic,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
proves  nothing  conclusively  in  regard  to  our  immortality.  If  it  did  of 
itself  prove  any  thing,  the  direct  logical  inference  from  it  would  be  that 
henceforth  all  men,  three  days  after  death,  would  rise  bodily  firom  the 
dead,  appear  for  a  season  on  earth  as  before,  and  then  ascend  visibly  into 
the  sky.  If  at  the  present  time  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death  and 
entombed  three  days  should  openly  come  forth  alive,— considered  aa  an 
isolated  fact,  what  would  it  prove  ?  It  would  merely  prove  that  a  wonder- 
ful event  had  occurred.  It  would  show  that  either  by  some  mysterious 
means  he  had  escaped  death,  or  else  that  by  some  apparently  preterm 
natural  agency  he  had  been  restored  to  life  from  the  dead.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  could  not  prove  whether  the  occurrence  was  caused  by  a  de- 
moniacal or  by  a  Divine  power,  or  by  some  occult  force  of  nature  developed 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  conditions.  The  strange  event  would  stand 
clear  to  our  senses  ;  but  all  beyond  that  would  be  but  an  hypothesis  ci 
our  own,  and  liable  to  mistake.  Consequently,  we  say,  the  resurrection, 
taken  by  itself,  proves  no  doctrine.  But  we  may  so  suppose  the  case 
that  such  an  event  would,  from  its  relation  to  something  else,  acquire 
logical  meaning.  For  instance,  if  Christ  had  taught  that  he  had  super- 
natural knowledge  of  truth,  a  Divine  commission  to  reveal  a  future  life» 
and  said  that,  after  he  should  have  been  dead  and  buried  three  days, 
God  would  restore  him  to  life  to  authenticate  his  words,  and  if,  then,  so 
stupendous  a  miracle  occurred  in  accordance  with  his  prediction,  it  would 
prove  that  his  claims  and  doctrine  were  true, — ^because  God  is  no  aooom- 
plice  in  deception.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jesus  as  narrated ;  and  thus 
his  resurrection  appears,  not  as  having  doctrinal  significance  and  demou* 
strative  validity  in  itself,  but  as  a  miraculous  authentication  of  his  mis- 
sion. That  is  to  say,  the  Christian's  faith  in  immortality  rests  not 
directly  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  on  his  teachings,  which  were 
confirmed  and  sealed  by  his  resurrection.     It  is  true  that,  even  in  this 
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modified  form,  some  persons  of  dialectical  minds  will  deny  all  validiiy 
to  the  argument.  What  necessary  connection  is  there,  they  will  ask, 
between  the  exhibition  of  mechanico-chemical  wonders,  physical  feats, — 
however  abnormal  and  inexplicable, — and  the  possession  of  infallibility 
of  ifitellectual  insight  and  moral  utterance  ?  If  a  man  should  say,  God 
Ib  filsehood  and  hatred,  and  in  evidence  of  his  declaration  should  make 
t  whole  cemetery  disembogue  its  dead  alive,  or  cause  the  sun  suddenly 
to  rink  from  its  station  at  noon  and  return  again,  would  his  wonderful 
perfonnance  prove  his  horrible  doctrine  ?  Why,  or  how,  then,  would 
a  similar  feat  prove  the  opposite  doctrine  7  Plainly,  there  is  not,  on  rigid 
logical  principles,  any  connecting  tie  or  evidencing  coherence  between  a 
phyrical  miracle  and  a  moral  doctrine."  We  admit  the  correctness  of 
this,  on  philosophical  grounds.  But  the  validity  of  a  miracle  as  proof 
of  a  doctrine  rests  on  the  spontaneous  assumption  that  no  man  can  work 
a  miracle  unless  God  specially  delegate  him  the  power :  thereby  God 
beoomes  the  voucher  of  his  envoy.  And  when  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
messenger  from  God  appears,  saying,  '*  The  Father  hath  commanded  mo 
to  declare  that  in  the  many  mansions  of  his  house  there  is  a  blessed  life 
for  men  after  the  close  of  this  life,"  and  when  he  promises  that,  in  con- 
finnation  of  his  claim,  God  will  restore  him  to  life  after  he  shall  have  been 
three  days  dead,  and  when  he  returns  accordingly  triumphant  from  the 
wpalchre,  the  argument  will  be  unquestioningly  received  as  valid  by  the 
instinctive  common  sense  of  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  facts. 

We  next  pass  from  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  logic  to  its 
force  and  working  in  history.  When  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  and  the 
acomfol  shouts  of  the  multitude  murmured  in  his  ears,  the  disciples  had 
fled  away,  disappointed,  terror-stricken,  despairing.  His  star  seemed  set 
in  a  hopeless  night  of  shame  and  defeat.  The  new  religion  appeared  a 
failure.  But  in  three  days  affairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect.  He  that  was 
crucified  had  risen,  and  the  scattered  disciples  rallied  from  every  quarter, 
and,  animated  by  faith  and  zeal,  went  forth  to  convert  the  world.  As 
an  organic  centre  of  thought  and  belief,  as  a  fervid  and  enduring  incite- 
ment to  action,  in  the  apostolic  times  and  all  through  the  early  centuries, 
the  received  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wielded  an  incomparable 
influence  and  produced  incalculable  results,  Christianity  indeed  rose 
^pon  it,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  flourished  through  it.  The  principal 
cfiSfct  which  the  gospel  has  had  in  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  referred  to  the  proclaimed 
i^««urrection  of  Christ.  For  without  the  latter  the  former  would  not 
"*vo  been.  Its  historical  value  has  therefore  been  immense.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  dormant  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  a 
future  life  now  outwardly  reposes  on  it  from  tradition  and  custom.  The 
peat  magority  of  Christians  grow  up,  by  education  and  habit,  without 
•ny  sharp  conscientious  investigation  of  their  own,  to  an  undisturbed 

*  J.  BhDoo  White,  Letter  on  Biinclee,  in  H>i>endix  to  Martineaa's  Rationale  of  Beligiooi  Inqoiiy. 
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belief  in  immortality,— a  belief  passively  resting  on  the  demonstration 
of  the  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  Judea  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  historical  power  of  thai 
fact  has  therefore  been  inexpressibly  important ;  and  its  vast  and  happy 
consequences  as  food  and  basis  of  faith  still  remain.  But  this  historic 
force  is  no  longer  what  it  onoe  was  as  a  living  and  present  cause.  It  now 
operates  mostly  through  traditional  reception  as  an  established  doctrine 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  fresh  individual  inquiry.  Education 
and  custom  use  it  as  an  unexamined  but  trusted  foundation  to  build  oil 
by  common  assumptions.  And  so  the  historic  impetus  is  not  yet  spent. 
But  it  certainly  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  diminish  more.  When  faced 
with  dauntless  eyes  and  approached  by  skeptical  methods,  it  of  courae 
cannot  have  the  silencing,  all-sufficient  authority,  now  that  it  is  buried 
in  the  dim  remoteness  of  nineteen  centuries  and  surrounded  by  ob- 
scuring accompaniments,  that  it  had  when  its  light  blazed  close  at  hand. 
The  historical  force  of  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Christ  must  evidently, 
other  things  being  equal,  lessen  to  an  unprejudiced  inquirer  in  some 
proportion  to  the  lengthening  distance  of  the  event  from  him  in  time, 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  ignorance,  perplexity,  doubt,  manifold 
uncertainty,  deficiency,  infidel  suggestions,  and  naturalistic  possibilitieB, 
intervening  between  it  and  him.  The  shock  of  faith  given  by  the 
miracle  is  dissipated  in  coming  through  such  an  abyss  of  time.  The 
farther  off  and  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the  more  chances  for  error  and 
the  more  circumstances  of  obscurity  there  are,  and  so  much  the  worth 
and  force  of  the  historical  belief  in  it  will  naturally  become  fainter,  till 
they  will  finally  fade  away.  An  honest  student  may  bow  humbly  before 
the  august  front  of  Christian  history  and  join  with  the  millions  around 
in  acknowledging  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  we  main- 
tain that  the  essential  fact  in  this  historic  act  is  not  the  visible  resuscita- 
tion of  the  dead  body,  but  the  celestial  reception  of  the  deathless  spirit. 
So  Paul  evidently  thought;  for  he  had  never  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  yet 
he  places  himself,  as  a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
rank  with  those  who  had  seen  him  on  his  reappearance  in  the  body : — 
"  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also.''  Paul  had  only  seen  liim  in  vision 
as  a  glorified  spirit  of  heaven. 

We  know  tliat  our  belief  in  the  fleshly  resurrection  of  Jesus  rests  on 
education  and  habit,  on  cherished  associations  of  reverence  and  attach- 
ment, ratlier  than  on  sifted  testimony  and  convincing  proof.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  if  a  person  takes  the  attitude,  not  of  piety  and  receptive  trust, 
but  of  skeptical  antagonism,  it  is  impossible,  as  the  facts  within  our 
reach  are  to-day,  to  convince  him  of  the  asserted  reality  in  question. 
An  unprejudiced  mind  competently  taught  and  traine^l  for  the  inquiry, 
but  whose  attitude  towards  the  declared  fact  is  that  of  distrust,— a  mind 
which  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  conclusively  proved,— cannot  be 
driven  from  its  position  by  all  the  extant  material  of  evidence.  Educa- 
tion, associations,  hopes,  affections,  leaning  that  way,  he  may  be  oon- 
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Tinoed ;  bat  leaning  the  other  way,  or  poised  in  indifference  on  a  severe 
logictl  ground,  he  will  honestly  remain  in  his  unbelief  despite  of  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  presented.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  say,  "  The 
cmly  hiitory  we  have  of  the  resurrection  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  their  own  cause  is  always  suspicious ;  and 
it  is  wholly  impossible  now  really  to  pnwe  who  wrote  those  documents,  or 
precisely  when  and  how  they  originated :  besides  that,  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts,  and  the  utterly  uncritical  credulity  and  un« 
Mieotific  modes  of  investigation  which  satisfied  the  writers,  destroy  their 
Tslueas  witnesses  in  any  severe  court  of  reason/'  And  in  reply,  although 
w«  may  claim  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  humble  Chris- 
tian,  previously  inclined  to  such  a  faith,  that  the  New  Testament  docu* 
meats  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
their  aeoounts  are  true,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  sufficient 
efkienoe  effectually  to  convince  a  critical  inquirer  that  there  is  no  possi* 
bility  of  ungenuineness  and  unauthenticity.  In  the  second  place,  such 
a  person  will  say,  "  Many  fabulous  miracles  have  been  eagerly  credited 
bj  contemporaries  of  their  professed  authors,  and  handed  down  to  the 
credulity  of  after-times;  many  actual  events,  honestly  interpreted  as 
miracles,  without  fraud  in  any  party  concerned,  have  been  so  accepted 
and  testified  to.  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  claims  to  this  day 
the  performance  of  miracles  within  the  Church ;  while  all  Protestant 
Christendom  scouts  them  as  ridiculous  tales :  and  this  may  be  one  of 
them.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  same 
disi  on  the  laws  of  evidence  ?''  And  although  our  own  moral  beliefs 
t&d  sympathies  may  force  upon  us  the  most  profound  conviction  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  plainly  out  of  our  power  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  this 
hypothesis  being  true.  In  the  third  place,  he  will  say,  ''Of  all  who 
teitify  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record — admitting  its 
entire  reliableness  as  an  ingenuous  statement  of  the  facts  as  apprehended 
bjr  the  authors — to  show  that  any  one  of  them  knew  that  Jesus  was 
Mtnally  dead,  or  that  any  one  of  them  made  any  real  search  into  that 
point.  He  may  have  revived  from  a  long  insensibility,  wandered  forth 
in  hii  grave-clothes,  mingled  afterwards  with  his  disciples,  and  at  last 
hate  died  from  his  wounds  and  exhaustion,  in  solitude,  as  he  was  used 
to  ipend  seasons  in  lonely  prayer  by  night.  Then,  with  perfectly  good 
Cttth,  his  disciples,  involving  no  collusion  or  deceit  anywhere,  may  have 
pot  a  miraculous  interpretation  upon  it  all, — such  additional  particulars 
*•  his  visible  ascension  into  the  sky  being  a  later  mythical  accretion." 
'Hub  view  may  well  seem  offensive,  even  shocking,  to  the  pious  believer ; 
hot  it  is  plainly  possible.  It  is  intrinsically  more  easily  conceivable  than 
^he aoeredited  miracle.  It  is  impossible  positively  to  refute  it:  the 
Aviilible  data  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that 
the  lime  b  coming  when  the  basis  of  faith  in  immortality,  in  order  to 
'^  the  tests,  of  independent  scrutiny,  must  be  historically  as  well  aa 
loi^eaUy  diifted  froai  a  blind  dependence  on  the  miraculous  resurreo> 
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'  tion  of  Christ  to  a  wise  reliance  on  insight  into  the  supernatural  capacity 
and  destiny  of  man,  on  the  deductions  of  moral  reason  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  religious  trust. 

Finally,  we  pause  a  moment,  iii  closing  this  discussion,  to  weigh  the 
practical  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  acknowledged  in  the 
experience  of  the  present  time.  How  does  that  event,  admitted  as  a  iact, 
rest  in  the  average  personal  experience  of  Christians  now?  We  shall 
provoke  no  intelligent  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  certainly  does 
not  often  rest  on  laborious  research  and  rigorous  testing  of  evidence. 
We  surely  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  with  the  multitude  of  believers  it 
rests  on  a  docile  reception  of  tradition,  an  unquestioning  conformity  to 
the  established  doctrine.  And  that  reception  and  conformity  in  the 
present  instance  depend,  we  shall  find  by  going  a  step  further  back,  upon 
a  deep  d  priori  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  When  Paul  reasons  that,  if 
the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  Christ  is  not  risen,  but  that  the  dead  are  to  rise, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  risen,  his  argument  reposes  on  a  spontaneous  prac- 
tical method  of  moral  assumption,  not  on  a  judicial  process  of  logical 
proof.  So  is  it  with  Christians  now.  The  intense  moral  conviction  that 
God  is  good,  and  that  there  is  another  life,  and  that  it  would  be  supremely 
worthy  of  God  to  send  a  messenger  to  teach  that  doctrine  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  it, — it  is  this  earnest  previous  faith  that  gives 
plausibility,  vitality,  and  power  to  the  preserved  tradition  of  the  actual 
ovpnt.  If  we  trace  the  case  home  to  the  last  resort,  as  it  really  lies  in  the 
experience  developed  in  us  by  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  a  deep 
faith  in  God  is  the  basis  of  our  belief,  first  in  general  immortality,  and 
secondly  in  the  special  resurrection  of  Christ  as  related  thereto.  But,  by 
a  confusion,  or  a  want,  of  thought,  the  former  is  mistakenly  supposed  to 
rest  directly  and  solely  on  the  latter.  The  doctrinal  inferences  built  up 
around  the  resurrection  of  Christ  fall  within  the  province  of  faith,  resting 
on  moral  grounds,  not  within  that  of  knowledge,  resting  on  logical 
grounds.  For  example:  what  direct  proof  is  there  that  Christ,  when  he 
vanished  from  the  disciples,  went  to  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven,  to 
die  no  more  ?  It  was  only  seen  that  he  disappeared :  all  beyond  that — 
except  as  it  rests  on  belief  in  the  previous  words  of  Christ  himself — ^is 
an  inference  of  faith,  a  faitli  kindled  in  the  soul  by  God  and  not  created 
by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 

That  imagination,  tradition,  feeling,  and  faith,  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  inferences  commonly  drawn  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
than  any  strict  investigation  of  its  logical  contents  has,  appears  clearly 
enough  from  the  universal  neglect  to  draw  any  inferences  from,  or  to 
attribute  any  didactic  importance  to,  the  other  resurrections  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  refer  especially  to  the  resurrection  narrated 
in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Matthew, — "  the  most  stupendous 
miracle  ever  wrought  upon  earth,'' — it  has  been  termed ;  and  yet  hardly 
any  one  ever  deigns  to  notice  it.  Thus  the  evangelist  writes : — **  And  the 
graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose 
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and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many."  Nothing  is  inferred  from  this 
alleged  event  but  the  power  of  God.  Yet  logically  what  separates  it 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ?  In  Greece  there  was  the  accredited 
aceoant  of  the  resurrection  of  £r,  in  Persia  that  of  Yir^f,  in  Judea  that 
of  Laiarus,  in  other  nations  those  of  other  persons.  None  of  these  ever 
prodaced  great  results.  Yet  the  resurrection  of  one  individual  from  the 
dead  hgkaUy  contains  all  that  that  of  any  other  individual  can.  Why, 
then,  has  that  of  Christ  alone  made  such  a  change  in  the  faith  of  the 
world?  Because,  through  a  combination  of  causes,  it  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  world  and  stirred  their  believing 
actiTity, — because  the  thought  was  here  connected  with  a  person,  a  his- 
tory, a  moral  force,  and  a  providential  interposition,  fit  for  the  grandest 
deductions  and  equal  to  the  mightiest  effects.  It  is  not  accurate  philoso- 
phical criticism  that  has  done  this,  but  humble  love  and  faith. 

In  the  experience  of  earnest  Christians,  a  personal  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  vividly  conceived  in  the  imagination  and  taken  hoihe 
to  the  heart,  is  chiefly  effective  in  its  spiritual,  not  in  its  argumentative, 
reraltB.  It  stirs  up  the  powers  and  awakens  the  yearnings  of  the  soul, 
opens  heaven  to  the  gaze,  locates  there,  as  it  were  visibly,  a  glorious  ideal, 
and  thus  helps  one  to  enter  upon  an  inward  realization  of  the  immortal 
world.  The  one  essential  thing  is  not  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  in  the 
flesh  after  his  physical  death,  the  revealer  of  superhuman  power  and 
poMSBor  of  infallibility,  but  that  he  divinely  lives  now,  the  forerunner 
ttd  type  of  our  immoitality. 


CHAPTER   Vni. 

XSSINTIAL  CHRISTIAN  DOOTRINE  OF  DEATH  AND  LIFE. 

Lr  08  first  notice  the  uncommon  amount  of  meaning  which  Christ 

ttd  the  apostolic  writers  usually  put  into  the  words  "  death,"  "  life,''  and 

^^^  kindred  terms.  These  words  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  their  merely 

literal  lense,  but  are  charged  with  a  vivid  fulness  of  significance  not  to 

he  bthomed  without  especial  attention.     "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 

k^  the  commandments."  Obviously  this  means  more  than  simple  life ; 

^^'^■tte  those  who  neglect  the  laws  of  virtue  may  live.     It  signifies,  dis*. 

^^'^▼dy,  true  life, — the  experience  of  inward   peace  and  of  Divine 

•^vor.  '*  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 

him,  hat  abideth  in  death ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  rankling  with  bad 

P'^OM  is  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  but,  when 
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converted  from  hatred  to  love,  it  passes  from  wretchedness  to  blessed- 
ness. "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead/'  No  one  reading  this  passage 
with  its  context  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  means,  substantially,  '*  Let 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  afikirs  of  this  world,  and  indifferent  to 
the  revelation  I  have  brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  interment  of 
the  dead ;  but  delay  not  thou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  interest  in 
the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Ood/'  When  the  returning  pro- 
digal had  been  joyfully  received,  the  father  said,  in  reply  to  the  murmurs 
of  the  elder  son,  "  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;"  he  was  lost 
in  sin  and  misery,  he  is  found  in  penitence  and  happiness.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Romans,  "  Without  the  law  sin  was  dead,  and  I  was  alive ; 
but  when  the  law  was  made  known,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died.''  In 
other  words,  when  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  moral  law,  immoral  conduct 
does  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  innocent  and  being  at  peace ;  bol 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduct,  he 
becomes  conscious  of  guilt,  and  is  unhappy.  For  instance,  to  state  the 
thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  the 
law,  or  its  purposed  violation,  sin,  does  not  exist, — is  dead :  he  therefore 
ei\joy8  peace  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law  and 
its  authority,  if  he  then  break  it,  sin  is  generated  and  inmiediatelj 
stings,  and  spiritual  happiness  dies. 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  uses  the  words 
"death''  and  *'life"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  penetrating  to  the  hidden 
realities  of  the  soul.  To  speak  thus  of  the  guilty,  unbelieving  man  as 
dead,  and  only  of  the  virtuous,  believing  man  as  truly  alive,  may  seem  at 
first  a  startling  use  of  figurative  language.  It  will  not  appear  so  when  we 
notice  its  appropriateness  to  the  case,  or  remember  the  imaginative 
nature  of  Oriental  speech  and  recoUecf  how  often  we  employ  the  same 
terms  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  time.  We  will  give  a  few  examples 
of  a  similar  use  of  language  outside  of  the  Scriptures.  That  which 
threatens  or  produces  death  is  sometimes,  by  a  figure,  identified  with 
death.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautika,  speaks  of  "  a  terrible  serpent  whose 
yawning  jaw  is  full  of  death."  So  Paul  says  he  was  "  in  deaths  oft." 
Ovid  says,  "  The  priests  poured  out  a  dog's  hot  life  on  the  altar  of  Hecate 
at  the  crossing  of  two  roads."  The  Pythagoreans,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber became  impious  and  abandoned,  were  accustomed  to  consider  him 
dead,  and  to  erect  a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  moral  decease  were  engraved.  The  Roman  law  regarded  an 
excommunicated  citizen  as  civilis  marhtu*,  legally  dead.  F6n6lon  writes, 
'*  God  has  kindled  a  flame  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  should 
always  bum  as  a  lamp  for  him  who  hath  lighted  it;  and  all  -other  life  is 
as  death."  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  referring  to  a 
man  enslaved  by  dissolute  habits, — 

"  Bat  oertet,  he  Uiat  haanteth  swiofae  delioM 
If  ded  wbfle  thMt  he  Ureth  in  tho'  Tkcs." 
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And  in  a  recent  poem  the  following  lines  occur  :*— 

**  From  his  great  eyet 
TlMllglit  hat  fled: 
Whea  bith  departa,  when  honor  diet, 
The  mao  if  dead." 

To  be  subjected  to  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature  by  degraded  habits 
of  rice  and  criminality  is  wretchedness  and  death.  The  true  life  of  man 
consisto,  the  Qreat  Teacher  declared,  "not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possefseth,  but  rather  in  his  being  rich  toward  God/' — in  oon- 
scions  parity  of  heart,  energy  of  faith,  and  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"He  that  lives  in  sensual  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  lives,"  Paul  asserts ; 
bat  he  that  lives  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
detd.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service  and  the 
frnits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Christianity  calls  death,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  elements  and  results  of  true  life,  in  the 
adequate  sense  of  that  term,  meaning  the  serene  activity  and  religious 
J<7  of  the  soul. 

The  second  particular  in  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  con- 
eeroing  the  states  of  human  experience  which  it  entitles  death  and  life 
is  their  inherent,  enduring  nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects 
tnd  changes  of  this  world.     The  gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of  our 
being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life  that  now  is  into  the 
fife  that  is  to  come,  or,  rather,  that  we  exist  continuously  forever,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  event  of  physical  dissolution^.     **  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  Jesus  declares,  "  shall  never  thirst ; 
bat  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."    John  affirms,  '*  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 
Hoi  writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  *'In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto 
on  once;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  Qod.     Likewise  reckon  ye 
abo  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  Ood."    Nume- 
rous additional  texts  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited.    They  announce 
the  immortality  of  man,  the  unending  continuance  of  the  Christian  con- 
Boousness,  unless  forfeited  by  voluntary  defection.    They  show  that  sin 
and  woe  are  not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
the  grave,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy  the  satisfaction 
of  true  life,  faith  in  the  love  of  God :  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in 
^e  uninterrupted  blessedness  and  eternity  of  its  Object.    The  revelation 
and  ofler  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  conditions,  claims,  and 
alternative  sanctions,  were  first  divinely  made  known  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  as  the  Scriptures  assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promul- 
gated them  by  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blood,  and  crowned  them  by  his 
'^^^I'niction.    And  now  there  is  opened  for  all  of  us,  through  him, — that 
^  to  say,  through  belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught  and  exem- 
P^i^— an  access  onto  the  Father,  an  assurance  of  his  forgiveness  of  us 
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and  of  our  reconciliation  with  him.  We  thus  enter  upon  the  experience 
of  that  true  life  which  is  ''joy  and  peace  in  believing/'  and  which  re- 
mains indestructible  through  all  the  vanishing  vagrancy  of  sin,  mis^ryt 
and  the  world.  *'  This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  Qod,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent: "'that  is,  imperish- 
able life  is  to  be  obtained  by  union  with  God  in  fiiith  and  love,  through 
a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  instructions  of  Christ. 

The  two  points  thus  far  considered  are,  first,  that  the  sinfiil,  unbeliev- 
ing, wretched  man  abides  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  happy 
believer  in  the  gospel  has  the  experience  of  genuine  life;  and,  secondly, 
that  these  essential  elements  of  human  character  and  experience  survive 
all  events  of  time  and  place  in  everlasting  continuance. 

The  next  consideration  prominent  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  death 
and  life  is  the  distinction  continually  made  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Man  is  regarded  under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  flesh  and  spirit, — ^the 
one  a  temporal  accompaniment  and  dependent  medium,  the  other  an 
immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  runs 
through  nearly  all  philosophy  and  religion  in  their  reference  to  man.  In 
the  Christian  Scriptures  it  is  not  sharply  drawn,  with  logical  precision, 
nor  always  accurately  maintained,  but  is  loosely  defined,  with  waving 
outlines,  is  often  employed  carelessly,  and  sometimes,  if  strictly  taken, 
inconsistently.  Let  us  first  note  a  few  examples  of  the  distinction  itself 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Savior  and  of  the  different  New  Testament 
writers. 

**  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
spint  is  spirit."  '*  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul."  ''Though  our  outw&rd  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed."  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  corruption ; 
he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  everlasting."  "  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."  "  Knowing  that  I  must 
shortly  put  off  this  tabernacle."  "  The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead." 
It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  examples.  It  is  plain  that  these 
authors  dbtinguish  the  body  and  the  soul  as  two  things  coi\joined  for 
a  season,  the  latter  of  which  will  continue  to  live  when  the  other  ^has 
mixed  with  the  dust.  The  facts  and  phenomena  of  our  being  from 
which  this  distinction  springs  are  so  numerous  and  so  influential,  so  pro- 
found and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  escape  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thinking  person.  Indeed,  the  distinction  has  found  a  r^ 
cognition  everywhere  among  men,  from  the  ignorant  savage,  whose  in- 
stincts and  imagination  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  in  which  the  impal- 
pable images  of  the  departed  dwell,  to  the  philosopher  of  piercing  intel- 
lect and  universal  culture, 

**  Wbote  lore  detects  beneath  oar  erambllng  daj 
A  sool,  exiled,  and  Joomeying  back  to  day." 

"  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  Jesus  exhorts  his  followers, 
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**bot  labor  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The 
body  and  the  luxury  that  pampers  it  shall  perish,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
\qfe  that  feeds  it  shall  abide  forever. 

We  now  pass  to  examine  some  metaphorical  terms  often  erroneously 
interpreted  as  conveying  merely  their  literal  force.     Every  one  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  must  remember  how  repeatedly 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  are  set  in  direct  oppo- 
Btion  to  each  other,  sin  being  referred  to  the  former,  righteousness  to 
the  latter.     **  I  know  that  in  my  flesh  there  is  no  good  thing ;  but  with 
mj  mind  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God."     **  The  flesh  lusteth  agamst  the 
ipirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."     All  thb  language — and  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
epistlea— is  quite  generally  understood  in  a  fixed,  literal  sense ;  whereas 
it  was  employed  by  its  authors  in  a  fluctuating,  figurative  sense,  as  the 
critical  student  can  hardly  help  perceiving.  We  will  state  the  real  substance 
of  Christian  teaching  and  phraseology  on  this  point  in  two  general  for- 
mulas, and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  them.     First,  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  may  be  corrupt,  lawless,  empty  of  Divine  belief,  full  of  restless- 
ness and  suffering,  in  a  state  of  moral  death ;  or  both  may  be  pure, 
obedient,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  full  of  faith,  peace,  and  joy,  in 
a  state  of  genuine  life.    Secondly,  whatever  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
former  result — to  make  man  guilty,  feeble,  and  wretched,  to  deaden  his 
spiritoal  sensibilities,  to  keep  him  from  union  with  God  and  from  immor- 
tal reliances — is  variously  personified  as  "the  Flesh,"  "Sin,"  "  Death," 
"Mammon,"  "the  World,"  "the  Law  of  the  Members,"  "the  Law  of 
Sm  and  Death ;"  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
litter  result — ^to  purify  man,  to  intensify  his  moral  powers,  to  exalt  and 
quicken  his  consciousness  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of 
•temal  being — ^is  personified  as  "  the  Spirit,"  "  Life,"  "  Righteousness," 
"the  Law  of  God,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Inward  Man,"  "  Christ,"  "  the  Law 
<rf  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ."    Under  the  first  class  of  terms  are  in- 
duded  all  the  temptations  and  agencies  by  which  man  is  led  to  sin,  and 
the  resalts  of  misery  they  effect ;  under  the  second  class  are  included  all 
^  aspirations  and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  righteousness,  and 
^e  results  of  happiness  they  insure.     For  example,  it  is  written,  in  the 
^istie  to  the  Galatians,  that  "  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  are  ex- 
^ve  sensuality,  idolatry,  hatred,  emulations,  quarrels,  heresies,  mur- 
^^  and  such  like."     Certainly  some  of  these  evils  are  more  closely 
^wmected  with  the  mind  than  with  the  body.    The  term  "  flesh"  is  obvi- 
o^y  used  in  a  sense  coextensive  with  the  tendencies  and  means  by 
^hich  we  are  exposed  to  guilt  and  degradation.    These  personifications, 
^  wiU  therefore  be  seen,  are  employed  with  general  rhetorical  loose- 
iitti,  not  with  definite  logical  exactness. 

It  b  self-evident  that  the  mind  is  the  actual  agent  and  author  of  all 
"Ott  uid  virtues,  and  that  the  body  in  itself  is  unconscious,  irrespon- 
*^^  incapable  of  guilt ^     "  Every  sin  that  man  doeth  is  without  the 
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body/'  In  illustration  of  this  point  ChiTsostom  tays,  "  If  a  tyrant  or 
robber  were  to  seize  some  royal  mansion,  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
house."  And  how  greatly  they  err  who  think  that  any  of  the  New  Tc^ 
tament  writers  mean  to  represent  the  flesh  as  necessarily  sinful  and  the 
spirit  as  always  pure,  the  following  oases  to  the  contrary  ftnom  Paul^ 
whose  speech  seems  most  to  lean  that  way,  will  abundantly  show. 
*'  Glorify  Gk>d  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  [both]  hia." 
"Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
"  Yield  not  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin, 
but  as  Instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God."  '*  That  the  life  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  *'  Present  your  bodiea  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God."  It  is  clear  that  the  anth<Mr 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal  flesh,  as  neceaaarily 
unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used  by  the  man  himself  in  fulfilling  the 
will  of  God.  Texts  that  appear  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figures, 
or  as  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.  We  also  read  of  *'  the  lasts 
of  the  mind,"  the  "  fleshly  mind,"  *'  filthiness  of  the  spirit,"  "  seducing 
spirits,"  **  corrupt  minds,"  "  mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  "  reprobate 
mind,"-r-showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
guilty  and  morally  dead.  The  apostle  writes,  '*  I  pray  that  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless."  The  scriptural 
declarations  now  cited  teach  explicitly  that  both  the  body  and  the  soul 
may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  that  both  may  abide  in 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  the  latter  state  being  called,  metaphoricallr, 
''walking  after  the  flesh,"  the  former  "walking  after  the  spirit," — that 
l^ing  sin  and  death,  this  being  righteousness  and  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will  cast  fbrther  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  them  arose  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  easily-besetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditions  and 
allurements  of  sin,  defilements  and  clogs  of  the  spirit,  come  through  the 
body,  which,  while  it  is  itself  evidently  (ated  to  perish,  does  by  Ita 
earthly  solicitations  entice,  contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  that  by 
itself  is  invited  to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  immortality.  Not 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body, — of  course,  all  the  doings  of  a 
man  spring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him, — ^but  that  the  body 
is  the  occasion  and  the  aggravating  medium  of  their  manifestation.  This 
thought  is  not  contradicted,  it  is  only  omitted,  in  the  words  of  Peter : — 
"  I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  luata, 
which  war  against  the  soul."  For  such  language  would  be  spontaneously 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  na^e  is  hos- 
tile alike  to  spiritual  dignity  and  peace,  and  to  physical  health  and 
strength.  The  principles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the  paa- 
sions  of  the  animal  nature ;  the  goading  vices  of  the  mind  are  at  war 
with  the  organic  harmonies  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  issues  of  these  con- 
flicts hang  all  the  interests  of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  words 
can  be  made  to  bear. 
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Another  reason  for  the  use  of  these  figures  of  speech,  undoubtedly, 
the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  matter  and  spirit,-— 
the  doctrine,  so  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  mat- 
ter is  wholly  corrupt  and  evil,  the  essential  root  and  source  of  all  vile- 
ness.  An  old,  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the  very  soul  of  this  faith 
in  a  lew  verses  which  we  find  in  the  Anthology.  Literally  rendered, 
they  run  thus : — 

"Tlw  body  It  11m  toroMBt,  bell,  ftito,  load,  tynat, 
JHrrndfai  pwC,  mad  pnaiiihiiig  trial,  af  tbo  aoal 
Wbicb,  whfm  it  qoita  th«  bodj,  fliea,  at  fh>B  the  booda 
Of  death,  to  immortal  QoA." 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Age  and  previously,  ^-the  fearful 
macerations,  soonrgings,  crucifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that,  though  some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  tinged  by 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  itself  is  foreign  to  Christianity. 
Christ  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  aljuring  nature,  but  adopting  its 
teachings,  viewing  it  as  a  Divine  work  through  which  the  providence  of 
God  is  displayed  and  his  glory  gleams.  He  was  no  more  of  a  Pharisee 
than  nature  is.  As  com  ffwws  on  the  Sabbath,  so  it  may  be  plucked  and 
eaten  on  the  Sabbath.  The  apostles  never  recommend  self-in^cted  tor- 
ments. The  ascetic  expressions  found  in  their  letteiv  grew  directly  out 
of  the  perils  besetting  them  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
of  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  renders  even  the  body  of 
a  good  man  sacred  and  precious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite* 
**  We  have  tbb  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,"  and  the  poor,  dying  tene- 
ment of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

**  A  TMe  of  eartb,  a  trembUiig  clod, 
Ooaatrain'd  to  hold  tha  breath  of  Qod.** 

The  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phrases  under 
consideration  consisted  in  their  striking  fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts 
of  the  case,  their  adaptedness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
manner.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  holiness,  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  of  the  splendid  boon  of  immortality,  made  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling 
motives  presented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souli  of  the  first  converts, 
shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  before  their  imaginations  a 
vision  that  paled  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring 
up  the  depths  of  their  religious  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
being  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made  their  previous 
experience  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber,  a  virtual  death.  "  And  you  hath 
he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  They  were  ani- 
mated and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  glad  life,  through  the  feeling  of  the 
hopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  of  CI  iris  t.  Unto  those 
who  "were  formerly  in  the  flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringing  forth  fruit 
unto  death,"  bcit  now  obeying  the  new  form  of  doctrine  delivered  unio 
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them,  with  renewed  hearts  and  changed  conduct,  It  is  written,  "  If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  eptrlt  is  life  because 
of  righteousness ;"  that  is,  If  Christian  truth  reign  in  you,  the  body  may 
still  be  tormented,  or  powerless,  owing  to  your  previous  bad  habits ;  but 
the  soul  will  be  redeemed  from  its  abandonment  to  error  and  vice,  and 
be  assured  of  pardon  and  inmiortal  life  by  the  witnessing  spirit  of  Grod. 

The  apostle  likewise  says  unto  them,  *'  If  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you, 
it  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies."  This  remarkable  expression 
was  meant  to  convey  a  thought  which  the  observation  of  common  facts  ap- 
proves and  explains.  If  the  love  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  was 
established  in  them,  their  bodies,  debilitated  and  deadened  by  former 
abandonment  to  their  lusts,  should  be  freed  and  reanimated  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  body  to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  permanent  mind  and  life 
of  a  man.  It  is  an  aphorism  of  Solomon  that  *'  a  sound  heart  is  the  life 
of  the  flesh."  And  Plotinus  declares,  **  Temperance  and  justice  are  the 
saviors  of  the  body  so  far  as  they  are  received  by  it."  Deficiency  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  laziness  of  spirit,  animality  of  habits,  betray 
themselves  plainly  enough  in  the  state  and  expression  of  the  physical 
frame:  they  render  it  coarse,  dim,  and  insensible;  the  person  verges 
towards  the  condition  of  a  clod ;  spiritual  things  are  clouded,  the  beacon- 
fire  of  his  destiny  wanes,  the  possibilities  of  Christian  faith  lessen,  "  the 
external  and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  his  organized  clay,"  he  feels  the 
chain  of  the  brute  earth  more  and  more,  and  finally  gives  himself  up  to 
utter  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  Divine  truth  and 
goodness  by  a  man,  the  cherishing  love  of  all  high  duties  and  aspirations^ 
exert  a  purifying,  energizing  power  both  on  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  ani- 
mate and  strengthen  them,  like  a  heavenly  flame  burn  away  the  defiling 
entanglements  and  spiritual  fogs  that  fill  and  hang  around  the  wicked 
and  sensual,  increasingly  pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired  force 
and  freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs  of  health 
and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely  alive,  and  bring  him  into 
living  connection  with  the  Omnipresent  Life,  so  that  he  perceives  the 
full  testimony  that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  brought  into  such  a 
state  by  the  experience  of  live^^spirits  in  live  frames, 

*'  We  feel  throagfa  all  this  fleahly  dreaie 
Bright  shootes  of  eTerUatingneMe.*^ 

Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy,  blunt,  and  confuse  together 
in  lifeless  meshes,  the  vital  tenant  and  the  mortal  tenement ;  they  grow 
incorporate,  a^ke  unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched.    Then 

«  Man  Uree  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 
Himaelf  his  sepulchre,  a  moTing  graTe." 

Active  virtue,  profound  love,  and  the  earnest  pursuit,  in  the  daily  duties 
of  life,  of 

"Thoee  lufty  muHtugs  which  within  as  sow 
The  seeds  of  higher  kind  and  brighter  being," 
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deaoM,  vivify,  and  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that,  when  this 
tabernacle  of  clay  crumbles  from  around  it,  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soars 
into  the  universe  at  once,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  shadowy  king 
bearing  his  pale  prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  *'  O  death,  where  is  thy 
iting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  The  facts,  then,  of  sin,  guilt, 
weakness,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  insensibility,  and  death,  joined  with 
the  opposite  corresponding  class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 
spiritoal  and  physical  relations  and  results,  originally  suggested,  and  now 
interpret  and  justify,  that  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  have  been  investigating.  It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn 
from  arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  drawn  from  natural  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning 
literal,  physical  death, ^-concerning  the  actual  origin  and  significance  of 
that  solemn  event.    This  point  must  be  treated  the  more  at  length  on 
aceoont  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  upon  the  subject.     For  that 
man's  first  disobedience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as  well  as 
of  moral,  death,  is  a  doctrine  quite  generally  believed.    It  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  is  traditionally  held,  from  the  neglect  of  investigation,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.     By  this  theory  the  words  of  James-r-who  writes, 
'^Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death'' — are  interpreted  with 
strict  literalness.     It  is  conceived  that,  had  not  evil  entered  the  first 
man's  heart  and  caused  him  to  fall  irom  his  native  innocence,  he  would 
have  roamed  among  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.    But  he  violated  the 
commandment  of  his  Maker,  and  sentence^  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him  and  his  posterity.   We  are  now  to  prove  that  this  imaginative  theory 
ia  far  from  the  truth. 

1.  The  language  in  which  the  original  account  of  Adam's  sin  and  its 
ponishment  is  stated  shows  conclusively  that  the  penalty  of  transgression 
was  not  literal  death,  but  spiritual, — that  is,  degradation,  sufifering.  God's 
wmming  in  relation  to  the  forbidden  tree  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Of  course,  Jehovah's  solemn  de- 
claration was  fulfilled  as  he  had  said.  But  in  the  day  that  man  partook 
of  the  prohibited  fruit  he  did  not  die  a 'physical  death.  He  lived,  driven 
from  the  delights  of  Paradise,  (according  to  the  account,)  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Con- 
•eqoently,  the  death  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  must  have 
been  a  moral  death, — ^loss  of  innocence  and  joy,  experience  of  guilt  and 
woe. 

2.  The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this  subject  in  the 
New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substantiates  the  view  here  taken  of  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  words,  linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and 
closeness  of  mutual  relation,  often  used  by  the  Christian  writers  loosely, 
figuratively,  and  sometimes  interchangeably,  as  has  been  shown  already 
In  another  eonnection.  We  mean  the  words  "sin,"  "flesh,"  "misery," 
**  death."    The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  another  class  of  words  of 
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precisely  opposite  signification, — **  righteouenest/'  **  faith,''  "  life,''  **  blei 
ediMM»"  "  eternal  life."  These  different  words  frequently  stand  to  repr 
sent  the  same  idea.  "  As  the  law  hath  reigned  through  sin  unto  deati 
so  shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  term 
as  the  recogni^on  of  the  retributire  law  of  Qod  through  rebellion  an 
guilt  filled  the  oonsoiences  of  men  with  wretchednesi^  so  the  aooeptan< 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  through  faith  and  oonformitj  wiU  fill  thei 
with  blessedness.  Sin  includes  conscious  distrust,  dLM>bedience,  an 
alienation ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  faith,  obedience,  and  recoi 
ciliation.  Sin  and  death,  it  will  be  seen,  are  related  just  as  righteousnei 
and  life  are.  The  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  rel 
tion  of  identity — "  the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death,  but  the  mindin 
of  the  spirit  is  life" — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eSei 
— -'*  the  fmit  of  sin  is  death,  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  life" — ^proves  thi 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guilt  an 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessedness.  No  other  view  is  consisten 
We  are  urged  to  be  "  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;"  that  is,  to  I 
in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which  turns  a  deaf  and  invincible  front  1 
all  the  influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyfully  sensitive  to  every  thix 
good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  that  I 
had  '*  not  yet  attained  unto  the  resurrection,"  but  was  striving  to  attai 
unto  it ;  that  is,  he  had  not  yet  reached,  but  was  striving  to  reach,  thi 
lofty  state  of  holiness  and  peace  invulnerable  to  sin,  which  no  chaii| 
can  ii\jure,  with  which  the  event  of  bodily  dissolution  cannot  interler 
because  its  elements — ^faith^  truth,  justice,  and  love — are  the  immntali 
principles  of  everlasting  life. 

3.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument  amounting  to  oe 
tainty  is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam  an 
its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  consequenoes,  m 
spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which  a  sort  of  antithetical  parall 
is  drawn  between  the  result  of  Adam's  fall  and  the  result  of  Christ 
mission.  *'  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  at 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  so  much  more  shall  all  receive  tl 
gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Ctirist,  and  reign  unto  eternal  life."  Th 
means,  as  the  writer  himself  afterwards  explains,  that  **  as  by  one  man 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  and  suffered  the  consequeno 
of  sin,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "death,"  "  so  by  the  obedieni 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  and  enjoy  the  consequences  < 
righteousness,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "life."  Give  the  princ 
pal  terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  meaning  which  is  m 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  plainest  truths  can  be  drawn  fit>in  i 
Surely  literal  death  had  come  equally  and  fully  upon  all  men  everywhen 
literal  life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  way,— 41 
blessedness  offered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace  made  by  Jesua  on 
weighs  the  wretchedness  brought  upon  them  through  the  sin  introdoo 
by  Adam, — and  the  sense  is  satisfactory.     That  which  Adam  is  repi 
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tented  as  having  lost,  that,  the  apostle  affirms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  removed. 
Bot  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a  physical  immortality  on  the  earth : 
therefore  that  is  not  what  Adam  forfeited ;  but  he  lost  peace  of  conscience 
ind  trust  in  the  Divine  favor.  Furthermore,  Christ  did  not  free  his 
fcOowers  from  natural  decay  and  death:  therefore  that  is  not  what 
Idim's  transgression  brought  upon  his  children ;  but  it  entailed  upon 
them  proclivities  to  evil,  spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.  The  basis  of  the 
oomparison  is  evidently  this :  Adam's  fedl  showed  that  the  consequences 
of  nn,  through  the  stem  operation  of  the  law,  were  strife,  despair,  and 
minry, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
"death '"  Christ's  mission  showed  that  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
thfoogh  the  free  grace  of  Grod,  were  faith,  peace,  and  indestructible 
hj^piness, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the 
word  ''life."  In  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  undoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  connecting  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world  with  the 
deith  of  the  sinful  Adam,  and  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  immacuUte  Christ ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just 
adruiced,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  physical  dissolution, 
hot  to  what  followed  that  event. 

4  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that  sin  actually  was 
lot  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the  revelations  of  science,  which 
imre  that  death  was  a  monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  trans- 
grenon  was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the  records 
of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano  have  exposed  the 
fracture  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata, 
upon  these,  as  upon  so  many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he 
Mads  the  history  of  a  hundred  races  of  animals  which  lived  and  died, 
leafing  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  succession,  centuries 
Mrs  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  independent  of 
Innnan  guilt,  and  from  the  very  first,  chemical  laws  were  in  force,  and 
death  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  in  the  material  creation.  As  the  previous 
Mimali  perished  without  sin,  so  without  sin  the  animal  part  of  man  too 
voold  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  outset.  The  im- 
portant point  just  here  in  the  theology  of  Paul  was,  as  previously  im* 
]iUed,  that  death  was  intended  to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a 
MW spiritual  body"  or  "heavenly  house;"  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
ttd  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-world,  a  naked  mojiesy  when 
''ondothed"  of  "the  natural  body"  or  "earthly  house."  The  mission 
^  QiritI  was  to  restore  the  original  plan ;  and  it  would  be  consummated 
■thisaeoond  coming. 

S.  There  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition  that  an 
^vthly  immortality  was  the  intended  destiny  of  man.  That  supposition 
nrrfHuily  implies  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  (}od's  first  design  was 
t  frihrOf^-that  his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  into  one 
^^<Aj  different.    And  it  is  absurd  to  think  such  a  result  possible  in  the 
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providence  of  the  Almightj.  Besides,  had  there  been  no  sin,  could  not 
man  have  been  drowned  if  he  fell  into  the  water  without  knowing  how 
to  swim?  If  a  building  tumbled  upon  him,  would  he  not  have  been 
crushed  ?  Nor  is  this  theory  free  from  another  still  more  palpable  ab- 
surdity ;  for,  had  there  been  no  interference  of  death  to  remove  one 
generation  and  make  room  for  another,  the  world  could  not  support  the 
multitudes  with  which  it  would  now  swarm.  Moreover,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  the  earth  could  not  only  not  afford  sustenance  to  its  so 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  even  contain  them.  So  that  if  this 
were  the  original  arrangement,  unless  certain  other  parts  which  were 
indisputable  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surplus  myriads  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That  is  just  what  death 
accomplishes.  Consequently,  death  was  a  part  of  God's  primal  plan,  and 
not  a  contingence  accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

6.  If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In  fact,  this  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition. But  death  cannot  be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  viewed 
in  that  light,  it  is  ui\just.  It  comes  equally  upon  old  and  young,  good 
and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.  It  does  not  permit  the  best  man  to  live 
longest ;  it  does  not  come  with  the  greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the  moat 
guilty.  All  these  things  depend  on  a  thousand  contingencies  strung 
upon  an  iron  law,  which  inheres  to  the  physical  world  of  necessity,  and 
has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  freedom,  character, 
and  experience.  The  innocent  babe  and  the  hardened  criminal  are  struck 
at  the  same  instant  and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  this  when 
he  said,  "As  dieth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth.''  Death  regarded  as 
a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is  destitute  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation. It  therefore  is  not  a  consequence  of  transgression,  but  an  era, 
incident,  and  step  in  human  existence,  an  established  part  of  the  visible 
order  of  things  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  death  as  a  punishment,  it  always  uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  sense, 
meaning  spiritual  deadness  and  misery, — which  is  a  perfect  retribution, 
because  it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Klaiber,*  who  shows  that  the  peculiar  language  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  trichotomist  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  physical  death  as  a  natural 
fact. 

7.  Finally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  unrighteousness, 
because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  but  a  blessing  and  a  privilege. 
EpictetUs  wrote,  "It  would  be  a  curse  upon  ears  of  corn  not  to  be 
reaped ;  and  we  ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  curse  upon  man  not 
to  die."*  It  cannot  bo  the  effect  of  man's  sin,  because  it  is  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  condition.  Who  can  believe  it  would  be  better  for  man 
to  remain  on  earth  forever,  under  any  circumstances,  than  it  is  for  him 
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to  go  to  beaven  to  such  an  experience  as  the  faithful  follower  of  Christ 
saptposes  i^  there  awaiting  him  ?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  by  us  that  death 
is  a  frowning  enemy  thrusting  us  into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night  or  into 
the  flainmg  wares  of  irremediable  torment,  but  rather  a  smiling  friend 
ushering  us  into  the  endless  life  of  the  spiritual  world  and  into  the 
nofdled  presence  of  Qod.  According  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of 
God,  for  us  to  die  is  gain  :  every  personal  exception  to  this — if  there  be 
inj  exception — is  caused  through  the  marring  interference  of  personal 
widiedness  with  the  Creator's  intention  and  with  natural  order.  Who 
hu  not  sometimes  felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth, 
lod  peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
Ken  world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  soul's  liberation,  that 
it  might  plume  itself  for  an  immortal  flight?  Who  has  not  experienced 
moments  of  serene  faith,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming, — 

**  I  wonld  not  live  alway ;  I  ask  not  to  stay : 
Oh,  who  woald  live  alway  away  flnom  hiii  Qod?** 

A  &?orite  of  Apollo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow  upon 
man.    The  god  said,  "At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  shall  be  granted:  in 
the  mean  time,  live  happy."     At  the  appointed  hour  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.'    He  who  regards  death  as  upon 
the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Christian's  view  of  it, — not  even  the 
enlightened  pagan's  view, — ^but  the  frightened  sensualist's  view,  the  super- 
stitiouB  atheist's  view.     And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment  brought  upon  man  by 
sin.    The  common  hypothesis  of  our  mortality — namely,  that  sin,  heredi- 
tarily lodged  in  the  centre  of  man's  life,  spreads  its  dynamic  virus  thence 
until  it  appears  as  death  in  the  periphery,  expending  its  final  energy 
within  the  material  sphere  in  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  frame — is 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  most  lucid  results 
of  science.    Science  announces  death  universally  as  the  initial  point  of 
new  life.* 

l*he  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death,  organic  separa- 
tion, is  the  fruit  of  sin, — that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  he  would  have  lived 
fofweyer  on  the  earth.  But  it  teaches  that  moral  death,  misery,  is  the 
consequence  of  sin.  The  pain^  and  afflictions ,  which  sometimes  come 
npon  the  good  without  fault  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  human  faults 
somewhere,  with  those  exceptions  alone  that  result  from  the  necessary 
contingencies  of  finite  creatures,  exposures  outside  the  sphere  of  human 
accountability.  With  this  qualification,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  in 
detail  that  the  sufferings  of  the  private  individual  and  of  mankind  at 
hrge  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  guilt,  violated  law.  All 
the  woes,  for  instance,  of  poverty  are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride, 
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ignorance,  and  vice.  And  it  is  the  same  with  ererj  other  class  of 
miseries. 

"  The  vorld  in  Titanic  inunorUlitj 
Writhes  beneath  the  burning  mountain  of  its  sins.** 

Had  there  been  no  sin,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  like  the 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.  They  would  have  lived 
without  strife  or  sorrow,  grown  old  without  sadness  or  satiety,  and  died 
without  a  pang  or  a  sigh.  But,  alas !  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world  thai 
*'  there  is  not  a  just  man  that  lives  and  sins  not;"  and  it  is  a  truth  whose 
omnipresent  jurisdiction  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted  that  every 
kind  of  sin,  every  offence  against  Divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at  scnne 
time,  be  judged  as  it  deserves.  He  who  denies*  this  only  betrays  the 
ignorance  which  conceals  from  him  a  pervading  law  of  inevitable  appli- 
cation, only  reveals  the  degradation  and  insensibility  which  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  experience.  A  harmonious,  happy  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  practice  of  pure  morals  and  communion  with  the 
love  of  God.  .  This  great  idea — ^that  the  conscientious  culture  of  the 
spiritual  nature  is  the  sole  method  of  Divine  life — is  equally  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  a  conclusion  of  observation  and  reason : 
upon  the  devout  observance  of  it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  blessed- 
ness. The  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposite  ex- 
perience, makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave,  wishing  for  freedom 
but  unable  to  obtain  it.* 

^  The  thought  just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures ;  and  the  voices  of  truth  and  nature  accord  with 
it.  That  Christianity  declares  sin  to  be  the  cause  of  spiritual  death,  in  all 
the  deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully  shown ;  that  this 
is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of  things  has  been  partially  illustrated, 
but  in  justice  to  the  subject  should  be  urged  in  a  more  precise  and  ade- 
quate form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  punishment  flowing 
evidently  from  sin,  consisting  both  in  outward  inflictioi^s  of  suffering 
and  disgrace  through  human  laws  and  social  customs,  and  in  the  private 
endurance  of  bodily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgivings  that 
load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjection  to  the  animal  nature 
in  the  obedience  of  unrighteousness  sensibly  tends  to  bring  upon  its 
victim  a  woeful  mass  of  positive  ills,  public  and  personal,  to  put  him 
under  the  vile  tyranny  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  deathlike  enerva- 
tion and  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  pervade  his  consciousness  with 
the  wretched  gnawings  of  remorse  and  shame,  and  with  the  timorous, 
tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for  impurity  and 
wrong-doing,  less  gross  and  visible  than  the  former,  but  equally  real  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatives  of 
eternal  life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking  the  spirit 
with  its  delicate  delights  in  the  body  and  its  coarse  satisfactions,  making 
him  insensible  to  his  highest  good  and  glory,  lowering  him  in  the  scale 
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of  being  away  from  Ok>d,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  and 

learing  him  to  wallow  in  the  mire.     The  toag^^  of  sin  is  misery,  and  its 

si/i'a  ^  degradation  which  prevents  any  elevation  to  true  happiness. 

These  poflitire  and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 

will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.     Do  a  wrong  deed 

from  a  bad  motive,  and,  though  you  fled  on  the  pinions  of  the  incon- 

cenble  lightning  from  one  end  of  infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated 

pcnslty  would  chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 

<lcl)t;  or,  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  from  within  on  the 

iBvtuit, — ^18  a  part  of  you. 

Thirdly,  if,  by  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorption  in   the 
vnorld,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal  consequences  threatened  in 
law,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy, 
let  him  remember  that  the  remedial,  restorative  process  through 
"^viiidi  he  must  pass,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  involves  a  concen- 
'tTited  experience  of  expiatory  pangs,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  reason  of 
thing  and  by  all  relevant  analogies.     When  the  bad  man  awakes — as 
time  or  other  he  will  awake — to  the  infinite  perfections  and  unalter- 
kl>le  love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  commands  he  has  trampled  and 
rbose  kind  invitations  he  has  spumed,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorse- 
sorrow  but  &intly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Peter's  tears  when 
bii  forgiving  Master  looked  on  him.    Such  is  the  common  deadness  of  our 
c^cnsdences  that  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  characteris  are  far  from  appear- 
i^sag  tous  as  the  terrific  things  they  really  are.    Angels,  looking  under  t^e 
ftohlj  garment  we  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or  a  sin  assimilated  as  a 
XXirtkni  of  our  being,  tiun  away  with  such  feeling  as  we  should  experienoe 
a^t  beholding  a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lifted  ermine  of  a  king.     A  well- 
^^■aght  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physical  death  as  a  stupen- 
diois,  awakening  crisis,  one  of  whose  chief  effects  will  be  the  opening  to 
pcnonal  consciousness,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities  of 
clwicter,  with  their  relations  towards  things  above  and  things  below 
\uBndll 

Thb  thoQght  leads  us  to  a  fourth  and  final  consideration,  more  import- 

vitthan  the  previous.     The  tremendous  fact  that  all  the  inwrought 

ckswnti  and  workings  of  our  being  are  self-retributive,  their  own  exr 

ccc^  great  and  sufficient  good  or  evil,  independent  of  external  circum- 

^^netB  and  sequences,  is  rarely  appreciated.     Men  overlook  it  in  their 

Mperfldal  search  after  associations,  accompaniments,  and  effects.     When 

lUtinpble  punishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 

■BipriMB  ikil,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysterious  facts  of  ex- 

Ncnee  we  shall  find  that  still  goodness  is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished, 

^^CHN'^the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  can  itself,"  if  virtuous,  "make 

•  Www  of  hell,"  if  wicked,  "  a  hell  of  heaven."     It  is  a  truth,  spring- 

Bf  ftom  the  very  nature  of  God  and  his  irreversible  relations  towards 

''<>^nitures,  that  his  united  justice  and  love  shall  follow  both  holiness 

^^■uipDty  nowand  ever,  pouring  his  beneficence  upon  them  to  be  co&- 
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yerted  by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their  bane  and  misery'. 
There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of  adventitious  accompaniments  or 
results  to  justify  and  pay  the  good,  or  to  condemn  and  torture  the  bad, 
here  or  hereafter.  To  be  wise,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  noble,  is  glory 
and  blessedness  enough  in  itself.  To  be  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  and 
mean,  and  feeble,  is  degradation  and  horror  enough  in  itself.  The  one 
abides  in  true  life,  the  other  in  moral  death ;  and  that  is  sufficient.  Even 
now,  in  this  world,  therefore,  the  swift  and  diversified  retributions  of 
men's  characters  and  lives  are  in  them  and  upon  them,  in  various  ways, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  accustomed  to  think.  His- 
tory preaches  this  with  all  her  revealing  voices.  Philosophy  lays  it  bare, 
and  points  every  finger  at  the  fiaming  bond  that  binds  innocence  to 
peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  emphatically 
pronounced.  And  the  clear  experience  of  every  sensitive  soul  confirms 
its  truth,  echoing  through  the  silent  corridors  of  the  conscience  the 
declarations  which  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  and  the 
pen  of  Paul: — "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God;'*^  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death.^' 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the  ground  we  have 
now  traversed.  To  be  enslaved  by  the  senses  in  the  violation  of  the 
Divine  laws,  neglecting  the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  be  dead 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair.  To  obey  the  will  of  God  in  love, 
keeping  the  body  under,  and  cherishing  a  pure  soul,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 
evil  of  the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  fears  of  punishment, 
and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith.  According  to  the  natural 
plan  of  things  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  fall  into 
the  ground,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  heaven.  Suffering  is  the  retributive 
result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity;  while  ei\joyment  is  the  gift 
of  God  and  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  his  law.  To  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  and  obey  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  after  his 
example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly  misery  into  this  living 
blessedness.  The  inner  life  of  truth  and  goodness  thus  revealed  and 
propK>sed  to  men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is  an  im- 
mortal possession,  a  conscious  .fount  springing  up  unto  eternity  througih 
the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Father,  to  play  forever  in  the  light  of  his 
smile  and  the  shadow  of  his  arm.  Such  are  the  great  component  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  and  death,  both  present  and 
eternal. 

The  purely  interior  character  of  the  genuine  teachings  of  Christianity 
on  this  subject  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  foregoing  epitome.  The 
essential  thing  is  simply  that  the  hate-life  of  error  and  sin  is  inherent 
alienation  from  God,  in  slavery,  wretchedness,  death ;  while  the  love-life 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  inherent  communion  with  God,  in  conscious  freedom 
and  blessedness.  Here  pure  Christianity  leaves  the  subject,  declaring 
this  with  authority,  but  not  pretending  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  or  set 
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ibrth  Uie  details  of  the  subject.    Whatever  in  the  New  Testament  goes 
bejond  this  and  meddles  with  minute  external  circumstances  we  regard 
ai  t  corrupt  addition  or  mixture  drawn  from  various    Gentile  and 
Phtrittic  sources  and  erroneously  joined  with  the  authentic  words  of 
Christ    What  we  maintain  in  regard  to  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Qiriitians  in  general  is  not  so  much  that  they  fiiiled  to  grasp  the  deep 
fpiritaal  principles  of  the  Master's  teaching,  not  that  they  were  essen- 
tiiJlj  in  error,  but  that,  while  they  held  the  substance  of  the  Savior's 
true  thoughts,  they  also  held  additional  notions  which  were  errors  re- 
Uined  from  their  Pharisaic  education  and  only  partially  modified  by 
their  succeeding  Christian  culture, — a  set  of  traditional  and  mechanical 
eoooeptions.    These  errors,  we  repeat,  concern  not  the  heart  and  essence 
€f(  idets,  but  their  form  and  clothing.    For  instance,  Christ  teaches  that 
there  is  a  heaven  for  the  faithful ;  the  apostles  suppose  that  it  is  a  located 
region  over  the  firmament.    The  dying  Stephen  said,  **  Behold,  I  see  the 
heaveoB  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 
Again:  Christ  teaches  that  there  is  a  banishment  for  the  wicked ;  the 
apostles  suppose  that  it  is  into  a  located  region  under  the  earth.     In 
accordance  with  the  theological  dogmas  of  their  time  and  countrymen, 
with  such  modification  as  the  peculiar  character,  teachings,  aad  life  of 
Jeraa  enforced,  they  believed  that  sin  sent  through  the  black  gates  of 
8heol  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  through  the  glorious  doors 
of  heaven ;  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven  soon,  raise  the  dead 
from  the  under-world,  judge  them,  rebanish  the  reprobate,  establish  his 
perfect  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reascend  to  heaven  with  his  elect.    That 
theae  distinctive  notions  came  into  the  New  Testament  through   the 
mistakes  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  apostles,  how  can  any  candid 
and  oompetebt  scholar  doubt  ?'    In  the  first  place,  the  process  whereby 
conceptions  were  transmitted  and  assimilated  from   Zoroastrian 
to  Pharisaic  Judea  is  historically  traceable.    Secondly,  the  brevity 
and  yagueness  of  the  apostolic  references  to  eschatology,  and  their  per- 
fect harmony  with  known  Pharisaic  beliefs,  prove  their  mutual  consonance 
and  the  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier.     If  the  supposed  Chris- 
tiaii  views  had  been  unheard  of  before,  their  promulgators  would  have 
taken  pains  to  define  them  carefully  and  give  detailed  expositions  of 
them.    Thirdly,  it  was  natural — almost  inevitable — that  the  apostles  would 
retain  at  least  some  of  their  original  peculiarities  of  belief,  and  mix  them 
with  their  new  ideas,  unless  they  were  prevented  by  an  infallible  inspira- 
tkm.    Of  the  presence  of  any  such  infallibility  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
eridenoe ;  bat,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  demonstration  of  its  absence. 
For  they  differed  among  themselves,— carried  on  violent  controversies  on 
important  points.    Paul  says  of  Peter,  '*  I  withstood  him  to  the  face." 


Oder  die  Lehre  Ton  den  Letxten  Dingen.  Mit  benonderer  RUckaicht  anf  die  ganKbare 
Beeel,  1840.    De  Wette  Interprets  the  doctrine  of  Christ*!  descent  into  Hades 
derlred  from  the  IdMt  that  he  was  the  Sayior  not  only  of  his  liYing  followers  but  alsa 
dM  kMthan  and  the  dead.    Bibl.  Dogmatik,  s.  272. 
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The  Gentile  and  Judaic  diasensions  shook  the  Tery  fbundations  of 
Apostolic  Church.  Paul  and  Barnabas  ''had  a  sharp  oontroTersy,  ii 
much  that  they  parted  asunder.'^  Almost  every  commentator  and  ache 
worthy  of  notice  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  error  of  the  apoal 
in  expecting  the  yisible  return  of  Christ  in  their  own  day.  And,  if  U 
erred  in  that,  they  might  in  other  matters.  The  progress  of  poeit 
science  and  the  improvement  of  philosophical  thought  have  rendei 
the  mechanical  dogmas  popularly  associated  with  Christianity  incredi 
to  enlightened  minds.  For  this  reason,  as  for  many  others,  it  is  i 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  show  that  those  dogmas  are  not  an 
tegral  part  of  the  gospel,  but  only  an  adventitious  element  imported  ii 
it  from  an  earlier  and  unauthoritative  system.  Take  away  these 
congruous  and  outgrown  errors,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will 
seen,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  the  everlasting  truth  of  God. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  Christianity,  wherer 
it  has  spread,  in  establishing  among  men  a  faith  in  immortality,  we  m 
specify  six  separate  considerations.  First,  the  immediate  reception 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  as  a  miraculous  and  tjrpioal  fi 
putting  an  in&Uible  seal  on  his  teachings,  and  demonstrating,  even  tol 
senses  of  men,  the  reality  of  a  heavenly  life,  was  an  extremely  pot4 
influence  in  giving  form  and  vigor  to  faith, — more  potent  for  ages  tl 
every  thing  else  combined.  The  image  of  the  victorious  Christ  tak 
up  to  heaven  and  glorified  there  forever, — ^this  image,  pictured  in  en 
believer's  mind,  stimulated  the  imagination  and  kept  an  ideal  vision 
heaven  in  constant  remembrance  as  an  apprehended  reality.  **  Then 
Jesus,"  they  said,  pointing  up  to  heaven ;  "  and  there  one  day  we  shall 
with  him." 

Secondly,  the  obloquy  and  desertion  experienced  by  the  early  Ch 
tians  threw  them  back  upon  a  double  strength  of  spiritual  faith,  a 
opened  to  them  an  intensified  communion  with  God.  As  worldly  got 
and  pleasures  were  sacrificed,  the  more  powerful  became  their  percept 
of  moral  truths  and  their  grasp  of  invisible  treasures.  The  more  fierc 
they  were  assailed,  the  dearer  became  the  cause  for  which  they  suffer 
and  the  more  profoundly  the  moral  springs  of  faith  were  stirred  in  tfa 
souls.  The  natural  revulsion  of  their  souls  was  from  destitution,  o 
tempt,  peril,  and  pain  on  earth  to  a  more  vivid  and  magnified  trust  1 
great  reward  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  the  unflinching  zeal  kindled  in  the  early  confessors  of  Ch 
tianity,  the  sublime  heroism  shown  by  them  amidst  the  awful  tortu 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  persecuting  Jews  and  Romans,  reacted  on  tb 
brethren  to  give  profounder  firmness  and  new  intensity  to  their  faith 
a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  Christians  thrown  into  the  amp 
theatre  to  the  lions  calmly  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  to  the  superstiti* 
bystanders  a  bright  rdmbus  seemed  to  play  around  their  brows  and  heai 
to  be  opened  above.  As  they  perished  at  the  stake,  amidst  brutal  jc 
and  shrivelling  flames,  serenely  maintaining  their  profession,  and  call 
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OD  C!hrift|  orer  the  lurid  vista  of  smoke  and  fire  broke  on  their  rapt 
Tokm  the  blessed  splendors  of  Paradise;  and  their  joy  seemed,  to  the 
enUiusiastio  believers  around,  no  less  than  a  Divine  inspiration,  confirm- 
ing their  faith,  and  preaching,  through  the  unquestionable  truthfulness 
of  mirtjrdom,  the  certainty  of  immortal  life.  The  survivors  celebrated 
tlie  Anniversaries  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  as  their  birthdays  into  the  end- 
Iwlife. 

Fourthly,  another  means  by  which  Christianity  operated  to  deepen  and 

■pretd  a  belief  in  the  future  life  was,  indirectly,  through  its  influence  in 

odling  out  and  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  heart.    The  essence  of 

the  gospel — in  theory,  as  taught  by  all  its  teachers,  in  fact,  as  incarnated 

bf  Christ,  and  in  practice,  as  working  in  history — ^is  love.     From  the  first 

it  condemned  and  tended  to  destroy  all  the  coldness  and  hatred  of 

humsQ  hearts ;  and  it  strove  to  elicit  and  foster  every  kindly  sentiment 

and  generous  impulse, — ^to  draw  its  disciples  together  by  those  yearning 

tieiof  sympathy  *and  devotion  which  instinctively  demand  and  divinely 

prophesy  an  eternal  union  in  a  better  world.    The  more  mightily  two 

luunaa  hearts  love  each  other,  the  stronger  will  be  their  spontaneous 

longing  for  immortality.    The  unrivalled  revelation  of  the  disinterested 

love  of  God  made  by  Christianity,  and  its  effect  in  refining  and  increasing 

tUloveof  men,  have  contributed  in  a  most  important  degree  to  sanction 

and  diffuse  the  faith  in  a  blessed  life  reserved  for  men  hereafter.    One 

Rmarkable  specification  may  be  noticed.    The  only  pagan  description 

of  children  in  the  future  life  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  classic  poets, 

who  picture  the  infant  shades  lingering  in  groups  around  the  dismal 

gatei  of  the  under-world,  weeping  and  wailing  because  they  could  never 

find  admittance. 

**  Ooottnno  auditie  rooes,  ragltas  et  ingent, 
In&ntnmqno  aninue  flentet  in  limine  primo.** 

Oo  the  long  round  of  the  pagan  heavens,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  a 
child.  Children  were  withered  blossoms  blown  to  oblivion.  The  soft 
^Keies  that  fanned  the  Blessed  Isles  and  played  through  the  perennial 
KQininer  of  Elysium  blew  upon  no  infant  brows.  The  grave  held  all  the 
children  very  fast.  By  the  memorable  words,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  Christ  unbarred  the  portals  of  the  future  world  and  revealed 
therein  hosts  of  angelic  children.  Ever  since  then  children  have  been 
■^n  in  heaven.  The  poet  has  sung  that  the  angel-child  is  first  on  the 
*ing  to  welcome  the  parent  home.  Painters  have  shown  us,  in  their 
▼iwona  of  the  blessed  realms,  crowds  of  cherubs, — have  shown  us 

*<  How  at  the  Almighty  Father's  hand. 
Nearest  the  throne  of  living  light. 
The  choirs  of  infant  seraphs  stand, 
And  dazzling  shine  where  all  are  bright.* 

rifthly,  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
^'^'^'^  the  prestige  of  public  opinion,  the  imposing  authority  of  general 
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afi&rmation  and  acceptance,  around  its  component  doctrines— chief 
among  which  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  secured  in  their  behalf 
the  resistless  influences  of  current  custom  and  education.  From  the  time 
the  gospel  was  acknowledged  by  a  nation  as  the  true  religion,  each  gene- 
ration grew  up  by  habitual  tutelage  to  an  implicit  belief  in  the  future 
life.  It  became  a  dogma  not  to  be  questioned.  And  the  reception  of  it 
was  made  more  reasonable  and  easy  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  moral 
features  over  those  of  the  relative  superstitions  embodied  in  the  ethnic 
religions  which  Christianity  displaced. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  exerted  no  small  influence  both  in  expressing 
and  imparting  faith  in  immortality  by  means  of  the  art  to  which  it  has 
given  birth.  The  Christian  ritual  and  symbolism,  which  culminated  in 
the  Middle  Age,  from  the  very  first  had  their  vitality  and  significance  in 
the  truth  of  another  life.  Every  phase  and  article  of  them  implied,  and 
with  mute  or  vocal  articulation  proclaimed,  the  superiority  and  survival 
of  mind  and  heart,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  the  reality  of  the 
opened  heaven.  Who,  in  the  excited  atmosphere,  amidst  the  dangers, 
living  traditions,  and  dramatic  enactments  of  that  time,  could  behold  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  listen  to  a  mighty  chant,  kneel  beside  a  holy 
tomb,  or  gaze  on  a  painting  of  a  gospel  scene,  without  feeling  that  the 
story  of  Christ's  ascent  to  God  was  true,  being  assured  that  elsewhere 
than  on  earth  there  was  a  life  for  the  believer,  and  in  rapt  imagination 
seeing  visions  of  the  supernatural  kingdom  unveiled  ? 

The  inmost  thought  or  sentimeQt  of  mediaeval  art — to  adapt  a  remark- 
able passage  from  Heine' — was  the  depression  of  the  body  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul.  Statues  of  martyrs,  pictures  of  crucifixions,  dying 
saints,  pale,  faint  sufferers,  drooping  heads,  long,  thin  arms,  meager 
bones,  poor,  awkwardly-hung  dresses,  emaciated  features  celestially  illu- 
minated by  faith  and  love,  expressed  the  Christian  self-denial  and  un- 
earthliness.  Architecture  enforced  the  same  lesson  as  sculpture  and 
painting.  Entering  a  cathedral,  we  at  once  feel  the  soul  exalted,  the 
flesh  degraded.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
walk  there  within  the  very  witness-work  of  martyrdom.  The  gorgeous 
windows  fling  their  red  and  green  lights  upon  us  like  drops  of  blood  and 
decay.  Funereal  music  wails  and  fades  away  along  the  dim  arches. 
Under  our  feet  are  gravestones  and  corruption.  With  the  colossal 
columns  the  soul  climbs  aloft,  loosing  itself  from  the  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  floor  as  a  weary  weed.  And  when  we  look  on  one  of  these  vast 
Gothic  structures  from  without,  so  airy,  graceful,  tender,  transparent,  it 
seems  cut  out  of  one  piece,  or  may  be  taken  for  an  ethereal  lace-work  of 
marble.  Then  only  do  we  feel  the  power  of  the  inspiration  which  could 
so  subdue  even  stone  that  it  shines  spectrally  possessed,  and  make  the 
most  insensate  of  materials  voice  forth  the  grand  teaching  of  Christianity, 
' — the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 

*  Die  Romantiache  Schule^  buch  i. 
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In  these  six  ways,  therefore, — by  placing  a  tangible  image  of  it  in  the 
imagination  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — by  the  powerful  stirring 
of  the  springs  of  moral  faith  through  the  persecutions  that  attended  its 
confession, — ^by  the  apparent  inspiration  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in  its 
strength, — by  calling  out  the  latent  force  of  the  heart's  affections  that 
crave  it, — ^by  the  moulding  power  of  establishment,  custom,  and  educa- 
tion,— ^by  the  spiritualizing,  vision-conjuring  effect  of  its  worship  and  art, 
— has  Christianity  done  a  work  of  incalculable  extent  in  strengthening 
the  world's  belief  in  a  life  to  come  J 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  impression  Christianity  carried  before  it 
is  famished  by  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  Paulinus. 
He  had  preached  before  Edwin,  Eling  of  Northumbria.  An  old  earl 
stood  up  and  said,  **  The  life  of  man  seems,  when  compared  with  what  is 
hidden,  like  the  sparrow,  who,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall,  with  your  thanes 
and  attendants,  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  flies  through.  As  he  flies 
through  from  door  to  door,  he  enjoys  a  brief  escape  from  the  chilling 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  without.  Again  he  goes  forth  into  the  winter 
and  vanishes.  So  seems  the  short  life  of  man.  If  this  new  doctrine 
brings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption."* 

The  most  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  was  in  imparting  a  character  of  impartialness  and  universality 
to  the  proud,  oligarchic  faith  which  had  previously  excluded  from  it  the 
^reat  multitude  of  men.  The  lofty  conceptions  of  the  fate  of  the  soul 
cherished  by  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not 
shared  by  the  commonalty  until  the  gospel — ^its  right  hand  touching  the 
throne  of  God,  its  left  clasping  humanity — announced  in  one  breath  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

**  Their  highest  lore  wm  for  the  few  oosoeiTed, 
By  Mhools  diflcun'd,  bat  not  by  crowdi  believed. 
The  angel-ladder  clomb  the  hearcnly  tteep. 
But  at  its  foot  the  priesthoods  lay,  asleep. 
They  did  not  preach  to  nations,  * Lo,  your  Godl* 
No  thousands  followed  where  their  footsteps  trod : 
Not  to  the  fishermen  they  said,  *  Arise!' 
Not  to  the  lowly  ofTer'd  they  the  skies. 
Wisdom  was  theirs :  alas  1  what  men  moat  need 
Is  no  sect's  wisdom,  bat  the  people's  creed. 
Then,  not  for  schools,  but  for  the  human  kind. 
The  ancultnred  reason,  the  unlettered  mind. 
The  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  laborer,  and  the  slare^ 
God  said, '  Be  Ught!'— and  light  was  on  the  gravel 
No  more  alone  to  sage  and  hero  given, — 
For  all  wide  oped  the  impartial  gates  of  heaven.*'* 


V  Oompara  Bengal's  essay,  Qoid  tX>ctrina  de  Anlmarom  Immortalitate  Bellgioni  GhrtetiMUi 
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PART  FOURTH. 


CHRISTIAN  THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  A  FUTURE 

LIFE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

PATRISTIO  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall  consider  the  period  of 
the  Church  Fathers  as  including  the  nine  centuries  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  extends  from  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Hennas  to 
(Ecumenius  and  Gerbert. 

The  principal  components  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  lif^  held 
during  this  period,  though  showing  some  diversities  and  changes,  are  in 
their  prevailing  features  of  one  consistent  type,  constituting  the  belief 
which  would  in  any  of  those  centuries  have  been  generally  recognised 
by  the  Church  as  orthodox. 

For  reasons  previously  given,  we  believe  that  Jesus  himself  taught  a 
purely  moral  doctrine  concerning  the  future  life, — a  doctrine  free  from 
arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  sacerdotal  peculiarities.  With  experimental 
knowledge,  with  inspired  insight,  with  fullest  authority,  he  set  forth  con- 
clusions agreeing  with  the  wisest  philosophy  and  confirmatory  of  our 
noblest  hopes, — namely,  that  a  conscious  immortality  aw^ts  the  soul  in 
the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  which  it  enters  on  leaving  the 
body,  and  where  its  experience  will  depend  upon  ethical  and  spiritual 
conditions.  To  this  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  announced  by  Jesus,  so 
rational  and  satisfactory,  we  believe — for  reasons  already  explained — that 
the  apostles  joined  various  additional  and  modifying  notions.  Judaic  and 
Gentile,  such  as  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  the  prison-world  of  the 
dead,  his  mission  there,  his  visible  second  coming,  a  bodily  resurrection, 
a  universal  scenic  judgment,  and  other  kindred  views.  The  sum  of  re- 
sults thus  reached  the  Fathers  developed  in  greater  detail,  distinguishing 
and  emphasizing  them,  and  also  still  further  corrupting  them  with  some 
Z9l 
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mdditional  conceptions  and  fancies,  Greek  and  Oriental,  speculative  and 
imaginative.  The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
this  subject  was  the  organizing  of  the  Persian-Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  Christian  complement  and  modifications,  around  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  fixing  so  near  in  the  immediate  future  the  period 
when  it  was  to  be  consummated  that  it  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
thus  formed  by  the  apostles  was  twofold.  First,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  developed  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  dead  more  fully,  and  made  it  more  prominent. 
Secondly,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  vehement  controversies  which 
sprang  up,  they  were  led  to  complete  and  systematize  their  theology,  to 
define  their  terms,  to  explain  and  defend  their  doctrines,  comparing 
them  together  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  with  history,  reason, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  with  Scripture  and  tradition.  In  this  way  the 
patristic  mind  became  familiar  with  many  processes  of  thought,  with 
many  special  details,  and  with  some  general  principles,  quite  foreign  to 
the  apostolic  mind.  Meanwhile,  defining  and  systematkdng  went  on, 
loose  notions  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas,  free  thought  was  hampered  by 
authority,  the  scheme  generally  received  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox, 
anathematizing  all  who  dared  to  dissent,  and  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  patristic  eschatology  were  firmly  established.^ 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  scheme  of 
iaith,  we  have,  besides  various  collateral  aids,  three  chief  guidances.  First, 
we  possess  the  symbols  or  confessions  of  faith  put  forth  by  several  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  those  times,  or  by  general  councils,  and  openly 
adopted  as  authority  in  many  of  the  churches, — ^the  creed  falsely  called 
the  Apostles',  extant  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  creed 
of  Arius,  that  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed,  the  creed  falsely  named  the 
Athanasian,  and  others.  Secondly,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  the  treatises  of  Irenesus,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine, 
and  others  still  later,  on  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  Church, — 
treatises  which  make  it  easy  to  infer,  by  contrast  and  construction,  what 
was  considered  orthodox  from  the  statement  of  what  was  acknowledged 
heretical.  And,  thirdly,  abundant  resources  are  afforded  us  in  the  extant 
theological  dissertations  and  historical  documents  of  the  .principal 
ecclesiastical  authors  of  the  time  in  review, — a  cycle  of  well-known 
names,  sweeping  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  Photius  of  Byzantium, 
from  Cyprian  of  Carthage  to  Maurus  of  Mentz.  We  think  that  any 
candid  person,  mastering  these  sources  of  information  in  the  illustrating 
and  discriminating  light  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  previous  and 
the  succeeding  related  opinions,  will  recognise  in  the  following  abstract 


1  AraftKhnaider,  Wm  lehren  die  Utoeten  KlrchenvlUer  fiber  die  Entstehung  der  Biinde  nod  dot 
TodM,  Adam's  Vergeben  und  die  VeniHiiiaiig  daroh  Christum.  OppodtionMchrlft,  tend  tUL  hft.  Z, 
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a  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  it  was  held  by  the 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  period  extending  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  common  patristic  scheme,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  relation  to  some  of  the  peculiar, 
prominent  features  of  Origen's  theology,  and  in  relation  to  the  rival  sys- 
tems of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Origen  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
passionately  fond  of  philosophy ;  and  he  modifyingly  mingled  a  great 
many  Oriental  and  Platonic  notions  with  his  theology.  He  imagined 
that  innumerable  worlds  like  this  had  existed  and  perished  before  it, 
and  that  innumerable  others  will  do  so  after  it  in  endless  succession.'  He 
held  that  all  souls — whether  devils,  men,  angels,  or  of  whatever  rank — 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  that  all  who  exist  in  material  bodies  are  im- 
prisoned in  them  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  a  previous 
state ;  the  fig-leaves  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  dressed  after  their  sin 
were  the  fleshly  bodies  they  were  compelled  to  assume  on  being  expelled 
from  the  Paradise  of  their  previous  existence;  that  in  proportion  to 
their  sins  they  are  confined  in  subtile  or  gross  bodies  of  ac(justed  grades 
until  by  penance  and  wisdom  they  slowly  win  their  deliverance, — this 
gradual  descent  and  ascent  of  souls  being  figuratively  represented  by 
Jacob's  ladder ;  that  all  punishments  and  rewards  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  degree  of  sin  or  merit,  without  possibility  of  failure ;  that  all  sufiTer- 
ing — even  that  in  the  lowest  hell — is  benevolent  and  remedial,  so  that 
even  the  worst  spirits,  including  Satan  himself,  shall  after  a  time  be  re- 
stored to  heaven ;  that  this  alternation  of  fall  and  restoration  shall  be 
continued  so  often  as  the  cloy  and  satiety  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  the  pre- 
ponderant power  of  temptation,  pervert  free  will  into  sin.'  He  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  experienoe  of 
human  life,  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  except  by  admitting  that  souls 
sinned  in  a  pre-existent  state.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  modern  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  considered  as  placation  or  satisfaction,  and  re- 
garded Christ's  suffering  not  as  a  substitute  for  ours,  but  as  having  merely 
the  same  efficacy  in  kind  as  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  only  more 
eminent  in  degree.  He  represents  the  mission  of  Christ  to  be  to  show 
men  that  Grod  can  forgive  and  recall  them  from  sin,  banishment,  and 
hell,  and  to  furnish  them,  in  various  ways,  helps  and  incitements  to  win 
salvation.  The  foregoing  assertions,  and  other  kindred  points,  are  well 
established  by  Mosheim,  in  his  exposition  of  the  characteristic  views  of 
Origen.* 

The  famous  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  shook  Chris- 
tendom for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  rolled  its  echoing  results  even 
to  the  theological  shores  of  to^lay.    Augustine  was  more  Calvinistic  in 


s  De  Prindpiis,  lib.  UL  cap.  6.  *  IMd.  lib.  U.  cap.  0, 10. 

« Commentarka  on  the  AflUn  of  t|ie  Chriitlana  in  the  FInt  Three  Centoiiw:  Third  Oentoiy 

sects.  27-29. 
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^  <loctrineB  than  the  Fathers  before  him,  and  even  than  most  of  thoee 
^^x"  him.     In  a  few  particulars  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Fathers  really 
Aj^r^^^sd  more  nearly  with  Pelagius  than  with  him.     But  hb  system  pre- 
vail^x],  and  was  publicly  adopted  for  all  Christendom  by  the  third  gene- 
fftl    ^^ouncil  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431.    Yet  some  of  its  principles,  in 
themx->  full  force,  were  actually  not  accepted.     For  instance,  his  dogma  of 
iuic^c:>nditional  election — that  some  were  absolutely  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal   ^s^alvation,  others  to  eternal  damnation — has  never  been  taught  by  the 
Rori-X4Ui  Catholic  Church.  When  Gottschalk  urged  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
i^  ^^v'cu  condemned  as  a  heresy  -J^  and  among  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teev:^  tli  century  Calvin  was  obliged  to  fight  for  it  against  odds.    Augus- 
tine '  8  belief  must  therefore  be  taken  a»  a  representation  of  the  general 
Jff^^  v^XBtic  belief  only  with  caution  and  with  qualifications.    The  dbtinctive 
vie%?vs  of  Augustine  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Pelagius  were  as  follow.* 
Au^^'^utine  held  that,  by  Adam's  fault,  a  burden  of  sin  was  entailed  on 
all     ^kouls,  dooming  them,  without  exception,  to  an  eternal  banishment 
in    "^^e  infernal  world.    Pelagius  denied  the  doctrine  of  **  original  sin," 
»n^^    made  each  one  responsible  only  for  his  own  personal  sins.  Augustine 
t^^^K^t  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  free  its  subject  from  the  power 
<«f^ic:h  the  devil  had  over  the  soul  on  account  of  original  sin,  and  that  all 
•fC^vxld  infallibly  be  doomed  to  hell  who  were  not  baptized,  except,  first, 
tl>^  ancient  saints,  who  foreknew  the  evangelic  doctrines  and  believed, 
»^^,  secondly,  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  their  baptism.    Pelagius 
claimed  that  Christian  baptism  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an  entrance 
Vf^to  heaven :  infants  and  good  men,  if  unbaptized,  would  enjoy  a  happy 
immortality  in  Paradise,  but  they  never  could  enter  the  kingdom  of 
lieaven.     Augustine  aflirmed  that  Adam's  sin  destroyed  the  fipeedom 
of  the  will  in  the  whole  human  race.    Pelagius  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  will.     Augustine  declared  that  a  few  were  arbitrarily 
elected  to  salvation  from  eternity,  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  them. 
Pelagius  taught  that  salvation  or  reprobation  depended  on  personal  de- 
serts, and  that  the  Divine  election  was  merely  through  prescience  of 
merits.    Augustine  said  that  saving  grace  was  supernatural,  irresistible, 
unattainable  by  human  effort.    Pelagius  said  it  might  be  won  or  resisted 
by  conformity  to  certain  conditions  in  each  person's  power.    Augustine 
believed  that  bodily  death  was  infiicted  as  a   punishment    for  sin;^ 
Pelagius,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law.    The  extensive,  various 
learning,  massive,  penetrating  mind,  and  remorseless  logical  consistency, 
of  Augustine,  enabled  him  to  gather  up  the  loose,  floating  theological 
elements  and  notions  of  the  time,  and  generalize  them  into  a  complete 
system,  in  striking  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  general  character  and 


•  Hftfvnbach,  Dogmengeschlchtfl^  Beet.  183. 

•  Wiggm,  Augiuttniim  and  Pelagianirai,  trans,  flpom  the  Oermaii  by  R.  Emenon,  cb.  xlz. ;  aleo  pp. 
«S,ei,7ft,79. 
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drift  of  patristic  thought,  but  carried  out  more  fUlly  in  its  details  and 
applied  more  unflinchingly  in  its  principles  than  had  been  done  before, 
and  therefore  in  some  of  its  dogmas  outstripping  the  current  convictions 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  dogma  of  election  was  too  reyolting  and 
immoral  ever  to  win  universal  assent ;  and  few  could  have  the  heart  to 
unite  with  him  in  stigmatizing  the  whole  htunan  race  in  their  natural 
state  as  **  one  damned  batch  and  mass  of  perdition !''  (con^pergio  damnatOf 
massa  perdiHonis.)  With  these  hints,  we  are  ready  to  advance  to  the  gene- 
ral patristic  scheme  of  eschatology.  The  exceptional  variations  and 
heresies  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  men  under  the  law,  from  the 
time  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering, — ^their  moral  con- 
dition and  destination, — ^no  one  can  deny  that  the  Fathers  commonly 
supposed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  descent  of  the  soul  to 
the  under-world  were  a  penalty  brought  on  all  men  through  the  sin  of 
the  first  man.  Wherever  the  lengthening  line  of  human  generations  wan- 
dered, the  trail  of  the  serpent,  stamp  of  depravity,  was  on  them,  sealing 
them  as  Death's  and  marking  them  for  the  Hadean  prison.  This  was 
the  indiscriminate  and  the  inevitable  doom.  There  is  no  need  of  citing 
proofs  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thronged  both  with  indirect  implications  and  with  explicit 
avowals  of  it. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state  and  subterranean  bondage  and  to  guide  them  to 
heaven.  Augustine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  maintained  that  he  came 
merely  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  a  foreordained  few;  but  undoubtedly 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  came  to  redeem  all  who  would  conform 
to  certain  conditions  which  he  proposed  and  made  feasible.  The  im- 
portant question  here  is.  What  did  the  Fathers  suppose  the  essence  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  to  be  ?  and  how,  in  their  estimation,  did  he 
achieve  that  work?  Was  it  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  human 
character  by  the  melting  power  of  a  proclamation  of  mercy  and  love 
from  God,  by  the  regenerating  influences  and  motives  of  the  truths  and 
appeals  spoken  by  his  lips,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  brought  to  a  focus 
in  his  martyr-death?  Certainly  this  was  too  plainly  and  prominently  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  ever  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  And  yet 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  hardly  mistake  so 
widely  as  to  think  that  they  esteemed  this  the  principal  element  in 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  Was  the  essence  of  that  work,  then,  the 
making  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  interpreta- 
tion of  that  phrase,  the  offering  of  a  substitutional  anguish  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  inexorable  justice,  so  that  the  guilty  might  be  par- 
doned ?  No.  The  modem  doctrine  of  the  atonement — the  satisfaction- 
theory,  as  it  is  called — was  unknown  to  the  Fathers.     It  was  developed, 

step  by  step,  after  many  centuries."    It  did  not  receive  its  acknowledged 

>  ■      . — -^ — -i - 

I  Hagenbacb,  Dogmengeachichte,  wet  88. 
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form  until  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Anselm,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.    No  scholar  will  question  this 
confessed  fact.    What,  then,  were  the  essence  and  method  of  Christ's 
redemptive  mission  according  to  the  Fathers  ?    In  brief,  they  were  these. 
He  was,  as  they  believed,  a  superangelic  being,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  possessing  a  nature,  powers,  and  credentials  transcending  those 
delegated  to  any  other  being  below  God  hin^self*    He  became  flesh,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost.    This  saving  work  was  done  not  by  his  mortal 
sufferings  alone,  but  by  the  totality  of  labors  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  incarnation.    The  subjective  or  moral  part  of  his 
redemptive  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  characters  of  men  and  fit 
them  for  heaven  by  his  teachings  and  example ;  the  objective  or  physical 
part  was  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  fatal  confinement  of  the  under- 
world and  secure  for  them  the  gracious  freedom  of  the  sky,  by  descend- 
ing himself  as  the  suppressing  conqueror  of  death  and  then  ascending 
as  the  beckoning  pioneer  of  his  followers.    The  Fathers  did  not  select 
the  one  point  or  act  of  Christ's  death  as  the  pivot  of  human  redemption ; 
but  they  regarded  that  redemption  as  wrought  out  by  the  whole  of  his 
humiliation,  instruction,  example,  suffering,  and  triumph, — as  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  combined  acts  of  his  incarnate  drama.    Run  over  the 
relevant  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Augustine  himsel/,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest 
of  the  prominent  authors  of  tho  first  ten  centuries,  and  you  cannot 
fiail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  invariably  speak  of  redemp- 
tion, not  in  connection  with  Christ's  death  alone,  but  emphatically  in 
connection  with  the  group  of  ideas,  his  incarnation,  death,  descent, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  I     For  the  most  part,  they  received  it  by 
tradition  as  a  fact,'  without  much  philosophizing,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  were  doomed  to  die, — ^that  is,  to  leave  their 
l>odie8  and  descend  into  the  shadowy  realm  of  death.    They  also  accepted 
it  as  a  fact,  without  much  attempt  at  theoretical  explanation,  that  when 
^nst,  the  sinless  and  resistless  Son  of  God,  died  and  went  thither, 
^fore  his  immaculate  Divinity  the  walls  fell,  the  devils  fled,  the  prisoners' 
^^aing  snapped,  and  the  power  of  Satan  was  broken.    They  received  it 
^  A  fact  that  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  the  original  boon  forfeited 
^y  Adam  was  to  be  restored,  and  that  men,  instead  of  undergoing  death 
^'^^  banishment  to  Hades,  should  be  translated  to  heaven.     So  far  as 
^y  had  a  theory  about  the  cause,  it  turned  on  two  simple  points :  first, 
^  ft*«e  grace  and  love  of  God ;  second,  the  self-sacrifice  and  sufilcient 
*^^^^  of  Christ.    In  the  progressive  course  of  dogmatic  controversy, 
^^ta.physical  speculation,  and  desire  for  system,  explanations  have  been 
^^iBed  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  from  that  of  Aquinas  to  that  of 
^^^ixi ;  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Grotius :  from  that  of  Sooinus 
^^  tli^t  of  Bushnell.    Tertullian  describes  the  profound  abyss  beneath 
^^  9nve,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  he  says,  all  the  dead  are 
^^^^^ixied  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  and  where  Christ  in  his  deaoant 
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made  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  his  companions.'  Augustine  says  thai 
nearly  the  whole  Church  agreed  in  helieving  that  Christ  delivered  Adam 
from  the  under-world  when  he  rose  thence  himself.'^  One  must  he  very 
ignorant  on  the  subject  to  doubt  that  the  Fathers  attributed  unrivalled 
importance  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  the  abode  of  the 
departed." 

Thirdly,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  what  were  the  conditions  proposed 
for  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  salvation  ?  It  was  the  orthodox 
belief  that  Christ  led  up  into  Paradise  with  him  the  ancient  saints  who 
were  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  under-world  :^*  but  with  this  ex- 
ception it  was  not  supposed  that  he  saved  any  outright :  he  only  put  it 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  removing  the  previously  insuperable 
obstacles.  In  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  predesti- 
nation, of  course,  the  presupposed  condition  of  actual  personal  salvation  was 
that  the  given  individual  should  become  one  of  the  elect  number.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  usually  believed  that  baptism  was  indispensable  to 
give  final  efficacy  to  the  decree  of  election  in  each  individual  case." 
Augustine  says,  ''All  are  born  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  held  in 
chains  by  him  as  a.  jailer :  baptism  alone,  through  the  force  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work,  breaks  these  chains  and  secures  heaven."  In  regard 
to  this  necessity  of  baptism  Pelagius  agreed  with  his  great  adversary, 
saving  an  unessential  modification,  as  we  have  seen  before.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  other  leading  Fathers. 
Again,  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  shows  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  asserts  that  whoso  believes 
not  in  the  Xrinity  and  kindred  dogmas  as  therein  laid  down  "without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly."  In  other  words,  assent  of  mind  to  the 
established  creed  of  the  Church  is  a  vital  condition  of  salvation.  Finally, 
in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  of  the  Fathers  we  find  frequent  declarations 
of  the  necessity  of  moral  virtue,  righteous  conduct,  and  piety,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  jpto  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  example,  Augus- 
tine says,  ''Such  as  have  been  baptized,  partaken  of  the  sacraments,  and 
remained  always  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  have  led  wicked  lives,  can  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  eternal  damnation.""  These  points  were  not 
sharply  defined,  authoritatively  established,  and  consistently  adhered  to; 
and  yet  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  the  body  of  the 
Fathers  that  for  actual  salvation  there  were  three  practical  necessary 
conditions, — ^baptism,  a  sound  faith,  a  good  life. 

Fourthly,  the  Fathers  believed  that  none  of  the  righteous  dead  could 
be  admitted  into  heaven  itself,  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  until 


•  De  Anima,  iecto.  7  et  W.  »  Eplut  CLXI V. 

11  Hoidekoper,  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Genturles  concerning  Chrift*i  Mission  to  the  UndeivWorld. 
u  AngtiBtlne,  De  CSr.  Dei.  lib.  xx.  cap.  xr. 

K  Wiedenfeld,  De  Exorcism!  Origine,  Mntatione,  deque  ht^os  Actus  pengendi  BatioDe      Nauider, 
Church  History,  toI.  L  p.  813,  Torrey's  trans. 
1*  De  CiT.  DeL,  lib.  xxi.  c^>.  xxr. 
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after  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  holding  of  the  general  judg* 
ment;  neither  were  any  of  the  reprobate  dead,  according  to  their  view, 
to  be  thrust  into  hell  itself  until  after  those  events ;  but  meanwhile  all 
were  detained  in  an  intermediate  state, — the  justified  in  a  peaceful  region 
of  the  under-world  ei\joying  some  foretaste  of  their  future  blessedness, 
the  condemned  in  a  dismal  region  of  the  same  under-world  suffering 
some  foretaste  of  their  future  torment.**  After  the  numerous  evidences 
given  in  previous  chapters  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  among  the 
Fathers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  further  authorities  here.  We 
will  only  reply  to  an  objection  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Fathers  believed  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated  to  heaven,  also 
that  the  patriarchs,  whom  Christ  rescued  on  his  descent  to  Hades,  were 
admitted  thither,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  martyrs  by  special  privilege 
'fere  granted  entrance  there.  The  point  is  an  important  one.  The  reply 
turns  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  Fathers  between  heaven  and 
Paradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  Paradise  as  one  division  of  the 
under-world ;  some  located  it  in  a  remote  and  blessed  region  of  the  earth ; 
others  thought  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  below  the  dwelling-place  of 
Ood,**  Now,  it  was  to  **  Paradise,"  not  to  heaven,  that  the  dying  thief,  peni- 
tent on  the  cross,  was  promised  admission.  It  was  of  "Paradise,"  not  of 
heaven,  that  Tertullian  said  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  perfect  key." 
So,  too,  when  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  others  speak  of  a  few  favored 
ones  delivered  from  the  common  fate  before  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is 
"  Paradise,"  and  not  heaven,  that  is  represented  as  being  thrown  open  to 
them.  Ireneeus  says,  "  Those  who  were  translated  were  translated  to  the 
Paradise  whence  disobedient  Adam  was  driven  into  the  world."" 

A  notable  attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made — for  example,  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Coward,  by  Dodwell,  and  by  some  other  more  obscure  writers 
— ^to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  Fathers,  denied  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  during  the  interval 
from  death  to  the  resurrection,  and  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with 
the  body  and  would  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  an 
error  arising  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  terms  in  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  express  themselves.  Tatian,  Justin,  Theophilus,  and 
Irenfeus  do  not  difler  from  the  others  in  reality,  but  only  in  words.  The 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  literally  mortal  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
those  Greek  Fathers,  who  in  truth  no  more  held  it  than  Tertullian  did. 
••The  death"  they  mean  is,  to  borrow  their  own  language,  "deprived 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light,  to  bear  a  deathly  immortality,"  (in  immor- 
iaiUate  morion  tolerantes,)  an  eternal  existence  in  the  ghostly  under-world." 


*  Tbey  feel,  m  Norfttian  sayi,  (De  TrinlUte,  1,)  a  pnyudicium  futuri  judieii.  8ti*  alio  EroMtl, 
Ezcim.  do  Veter.  l^atmin  Opinioue  de  Statn  Medio  Animor.  a  Corpora  ■^unctorum.  In  his  Lect. 
AcmL  In  £p.  a4  Hebr. 

^  E-g^  lee  AmlmMe,  De  Panuliso. 

n  AdT.  Haeras.,  lib.  t.  cap.  ▼. 

»  Baa  thia  point  ably  vgued  in  an  academic  diaaertatlon  pnbUihed  at  KOnlgaberg,  1827,  bearing 
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'Ae  ootioordant  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to  the  intermediate  state  of  • 
the  dead  was  that,  With  the  exception  of  a  few  admitted  to  Paradise^ 
they  were  in  the  under-world  waiting  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  world 
should  be  judged  and  their  final  destination  be  assigned  to  them.  As 
Tertullian  says,  **€0nsikmmiu8  omnem  animcan  a^pud  vkferof  ieptestrari  in  diem 
Domini" 

Finally,  the  Fathers  expected  that  Chrf^rt  would  return  from  heayen, 
hold  a  general  day  of  judgment,  and  consummate  all  things.  The  earliest 
disciples  seem  to  have  looked  anxiously,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  for 
that  awful  crisis.  But,  as  years  rolled  on  and  the  haH  aposUe  died,  and 
it  came  not,  the  date  was  fixed  more  remotely;  and,  as  other  years  passed 
away,  and  still  no  clear  signs  of  itb  arrival  appeared,  the  date  grew  more 
and  more  indefinite.  Some  still  looked  fbr  the  solemn  dawn  speedily 
to  break;  others  assigned  it  to  the  year  1000;  others  left  the  time  utterly 
vague ;  but  none  gave  up  the  doctrine.  All  agreed  that  sooner  or  later 
a  time  would  come  when  the  deep  sky  would  open,  and  Christ,  cdothed 
in  terrors  and  surrounded  by  pomp  of  angels,  would  alight  on  the  globe^ 
—when 

"Hm  Migel  of  the  trnmiMi 
Bkall  iplit  the  chartHd  enrth 
With  hlB  blast  lo  clear  and  bi»Ye^ 
And  quicken  the  cbamel  birth 
At  the  roots  of  the  grave^ 
TUl  the  dead  aU  stand  enet." 

Augustine,  repreeenting  the  catholic  faith,  sajrs,  "  The  coming  of  Elia^ 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Antichrist's  persecution,  the  Setting-up  of 
Christ's  tribunal,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  Uie  severing  of  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  its  renovation, — this  is  the  des- 
tined order  of  events.****  The  saved  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the 
eternal  bliss  of  heaven ;  the  damned,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  banished 
forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  to  endure  nn- 
comprehended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  without  any  re- 
spite, without  any  end.  There  were  important,  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  quite  extensive,  exceptions,  to  the  belief  in  this  last  dogma: 
nevertheless,  such  was  undeniably  the  prevailing  view,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, of  the  patristic  Church.  The  strict  literality  with  which  thcM 
doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's  artless  question  :^ 
"  If  the  dead  be  not  raised  witli  flesh  and  bones,  how  can  the  damned, 
after  the  judgment,  ^nash  their  teeth  in  hell  V* 

the  title  "  Antiqnissimonim  Eocleslle  OnNxe  Patram  de  Trotnortalitate  Aninue  Sententta  Keeeft- 
Rintnr.**  They  held  that  the  inner  man  was  originall j  a  spirit  (iryeVfta)  and  a  sonl  (xlAix'i)  blended 
and  immortal, — that  is,  Indestmctibly  united  and  blessed.  Bnt  by  sin  the  soul  loses  the  spirit  and 
becomes  subject  to  death. — that  is,  to  ignorance  of  its  Dirine  origin,  alienation  from  God,  daiVnesa, 
nnd  an  abode  in  Hades.  By  the  influences  flowing  flrom  the  mission  of  Christ,  man  is  elevmted  afalm 
to  conftcious  communion  with  Qod,  and  the  spirit  is  restored  to  the  sonl.  **?l  restltoittir, 
i//vxi)i  flt  autem  iry(Ofiariin$ ;  si  non  restitnitur,  manet  ^Inx^,  fit  avteih -vapaun^,  quod  tend' 
a  morte.'* 
>•  De  ClY.  Dei,  Kb.  XX.  cap.  80,-s«ct.  6. 
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During  the  period  now  under  consideration  there  were  great  fluctua- 
tiom,  growths,  changes,  of  opinion  on  three  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
th«  public  creeds  did  not  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought  by  laying  down 
definite  propositions.  We  refer  to  baptism,  the  millennium,  and  purga- 
tory. Christian  baptism  was  first  simply  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Then  it  became  more  distinctly  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel,  and  an  emblem  of  a  new  birth.  Next  it  was 
imagined  to  be  literally  efficacious  to  personal  salvation,  solving  the 
diuuns  of  the  devil,  washing  off  original  sin,  and  opening  the  door  of 
heaven.*  To  trace  the  doctrine  through  its  historical  variations  and  its 
logical  windings  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  is  not  requisite  for 
our  present  purpose.  • 

Almost  all  the  early  Fathers  believingly  looked  for  a  millennium,  a 
leign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years.     DailU  has 
down  that  this  belief  was  generally  held,  though  with  great  diversities 
of  conception  as  to  the  form  and  features  of  the  doctrine.*^     It  was  a 
Jewish  notion  which  crept  among  •  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
and  has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  day.    Some  supposed  the 
millennium  would  precede  the  destruction  of  the  world,  others  that  it 
would  follow  that  terrible  eveut,  after  a  general  renovation.     I^one  but 
the  faithful  would  have  part  in  it;  and  at  its  close  they  would  pass  up  to 
heaven.    IrencBUS  quotes  a  tradition,  delivered  by  Papias,  that  "  in  the 
millennium  each  vine  will  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  each  branch  ten 
thoosand  twigs,  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters,  each  cluster  ten  thou- 
sand grapes,  each  grape  yielding  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  and  if  any  one 
pluoks  a  grape  its  neighbors  will  cry.  Take  me:  I  am  better  P'    This,  of 
coarse,  was  a  metaphor  to  show  what  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of  those 
times  would  be.    According  to  the  heretics  Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  the 
millennium  was  to  consist  in  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  sensual  riches 
and  delights.     Many  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  held  the  same  view,  but 
less  grossly;  while  others  made  its  splendors  and  its  pleasures  mental 
snd  morafl.''    Origen  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  with  vehemence  and 
cogency.    His  admirers  continued  the  warfare  after  him,  and  the  belief 
In  this  celestial  Cocaigne  suffered  much  damage  and  sank  mto  compara- 
trve  neglect.    The  subject  rose  into  importance  again  at  the  approach- 
ing close  of  the  first  chiliad  of  Christianity,  but  soon  died  away  as  the 
excitement  of  that  ominous  epoch  passed  with  equal  disappointment 
to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  believers.     A  galvanized  controversy 
bas  been  carried  on  about  it  again  in  the  present  century,  chiefly  excited 
by  the  modem  sect  of  Second- Adventists.    Large  volumes  have  recently 
appeared,  principally  aiming  to  decide  whether  the  millennium  is  to  pre- 


',  Planting  and  Training,  Eng.  trans,  p.  102. 
Batten IPttntm,  lit.  H.  cap. 4. 
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cede  or  to  fpllow  the  second  coming  of  Christ !"  The  doctrine  itself  ii 
a  Jewish-Christian  figment  supported  only  by  a  shadowy  basis  of  fancy. 
The  truth  contained  in  it,  though  mutilated  and  disguised,  is  that  when 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  truly  enthroned  over  the  earth,  when  his  real 
teachings  and  life  are  followed,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  indeed  cover 
the  world,  and  not  for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  unimaginable  glory 
and  happiness  shall  fill  the  dwellings  of  the  successive  generations  of 
men  forever.** 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory — a  place  intermediate  between  Paradise 
and  hell,  where  souls  -not  too  sinful  were  temporarily  punished,  and 
where  their  condition  and  stay  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  on 
earth, — a  doctrine  which  in  the  Middle  Age  became  practically  the  fore- 
most instrument  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  income — ^wos  throilgh  the 
age  of  the  Fathers  gradually  assuming  shape  and  firmness.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  as  a  Church-dogma  and  effectively  organ- 
ized as  a  working  power  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century.^  No  more  needs  to  be  said  here,  as  the  subject  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

It  but  remains  in  close  to  notice  those  opinions  relating  to  the  future 
life  which  were  generally  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  Fathers.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  state 
and  the  denial  of  the  general  judgment  by  the  assertion,  which  Paul 
charges  so  early  as  in  his  day  upon  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  "  that  the 
resurrection  has  passed  already ;''  that  is,  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  the 
body,  passes  immediately  to  its  final  destination.  This  opinion  reap- 
peared faintly  at  intervals,  but  obtained  very  little  prevalence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Hierax,  an  author  who  lived  at  Leontopolis 
in  Egypt  early  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  were  married  and  all 
who  died  before  becoming  moral  agents. 

Another  heretical  notion  which  attracted  some  attention  was  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  foregoing, — namely,  that  the  soul  totally  dies 
with  the  body,  and  will  be  restored  to  life  with  it  in  the  general  resur- 
rection at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  an  opinion  held  by  an  Arabian  sect  of 
Christians,  who  were  vanquished  in  debate  upon  it  by  Origen,  and  r^ 
nounced  it.* 

Still  another  doctrine  known  among  the  Fathers  was  the  belief  that 
Christ,  when  he  descended  into  the  under-world,  saved  and  led  away  in 
triumph  all  who  were  there, — Jews,  pagans,  good,  bad,  all,  indiscrimi- 
nately.    This  is  number  seventy-nine  in  Augustine's  list  of  the  heresies. 

**  See  t.  g.  The  End,  by  Dr.  Camming.    The  Second  Adrent,  by  D.  Brown. 

M  Bush,  On  the  Millenninm.    Blnhop  Rnssell,  Discourses  on  the  MlUennlnm.    Corrodl,  Qethlcirts 
des  Chiliasmns. 

*  FlUgge,  Oeschichte  der  Lehre  Torn  Zostaade  des  Menschen  nMh  dem  Tode  In  der  OhrigUldhia 
Kircbe,  absch.  t.  bs.  820-362. 

*  Eusebiot,  Hist.  Ecd.  lib.  tL  cap.  37. 
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And  there  is  now  extant  among  the  writings  of  Pope  Boniface  Y I.,  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  letter  furiously  assailing  a  man  who  had  recently  main- 
tained this  "  damnable  doctrine." 

The  numerous  Gnostic  sects  represented  by  Yalentinus,  Cerinthus, 
Marcion,  Basilides,  and  other  less  prominent  names,  held  a  system  of 
speculation  copious,  complex,  and  of  intensely  Oriental  character.    That 
portion  of  it  directly  connected  with  our  subject  may  be   stated    in 
few  words.     They  taught  that  all  souls  pre-existed  in  a  world  of  pure 
light,  but,  sinning  through  the  instigation  and  craft  of  demons,  they 
fell,  were  mixed    with  darkness  and   matter,  and   bound   in  bodies. 
Through  sensual  lusts  and  ignorance,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  after 
death  in  hell  for  various  periods,  and  then  to  be  born  again.    Jehovah 
was  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  and  was  the  builder  of  this  world  and 
of  hell,  wherein  he  contrives  to  keep  his  victims  imprisoned  by  deceiving 
them  to  worship  him  and  to  live  in  errors  and  indulgences.     Christ 
came,  they  said,  to  reveal  the  true  God,  unmask  the  infernal  character 
and  wiles  of  Jehovah,  rescue  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  shut  up  in  hell, 
and  teach  men  the  real  way  of  salvation.     Accordingly,  Marcion  de- 
clared that  when  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  he  released  and 
took  into  his  own  kingdom  Cain,  and  the  Sodomites,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  demon  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  but  left 
there,  unsaved,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
together  with  all  the  prophets."    The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  evil 
to  matter,  and  made  the  means  of  redemption  to  consist  in  fastings  and 
Boourgings  of  the  flesh,  with  denial  of  all  its  cravings,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
contemplations.    Of  course,  with  one  accord  they  vehemently  assailed 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.    Their  views,  too,  were  inoon- 
listent  with  the  strict  eternity  of  future  hell-punishments.     The  funda- 
mental basis  of  their  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions,  requiring  an  ascetic  war  against  the  world  of 
sense.    The  notion  that  the  body  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  was  rife 
eren  among  the  orthodox  Fathers ;  but  they  stopped  guardedly  far  short 
of  the  extreme  to  which  the  Gnostics  carried  it,  and  indignantly  rejected 
all  the  strange  imaginations  which  those  heretics  had  devised  to  explain 
the  subject  of  evil  in  a  systematic  manner.*     Augustine  said,  "  If  we 
say  all  sin  comes  from  the  flesh,  we  make  the  fleshlcss  devil  sinless !" 
Hermogenes,  some  of  whose  views  at  least  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism, 
believed  the  abyss  of  hell  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  matter,  and 
that  the  devil  and  all  his  demons  would  at  last  be  utterly  resolved  into 
matter.* 

The  theological  system  of  the  Manicheean  sect  was  in  some  of  its  car- 
dinal principles  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  was 


*  ImuBus,  AdT.  Hvrea.,  lib.  1.  cap.  22. 

*  Accoant  of  the  GiKHttic  8ect«,  in  Mo«helin't  Oomm.,  II.  Century,  lect.  66. 
»  Lardner,  llist.  of  Ilcretlci,  ch.  xviiL  sect.  9. 
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itill  more  imagmative  and  elaborate.^  It  started  with  the  Persian  doc- 
trine of  two  antagonist  deities,  one  dwelling  with  good  spirits  in  a  world 
of  light  and  love,  the  other  with  demons  in  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
horror.  Upon  a  time  the  latter,  sallying  forth,  disoovered,  far  away  in 
the  vastness  of  space,  the  world  of  light.  They  immediately  assailed  it. 
They  were  conquered  after  a  terrible  struggle  and  driven  hack ;  but  they 
bore  with  them  captive  a  multitude  of  the  celestial  souls,  whom  they  in- 
stantly mixed  with  darkness  and  gross  matter.  The  good  God  built  this 
world  of  mingled  light  and  darkness  to  afford  these  imprisoned  souls  an 
opportunity  to  purge  themselves  and  be  restored  to  him.  In  arranging 
the  material  substances  to  form  the  earth,  a  mass  of  evil  fire,  with  no  par- 
ticle of  good  in  it,  was  found.  It  had  been  left  in  their  fli^t  by  the 
vanquished  princes  of  darkness.  This  was  cast  out  of  the  world  and 
shut  up  somewhere  in  the  dark  air,  and  is  the  Manichflsan  hell,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  king  of  the  demons.  If  a  soul,  while  in  the  body, 
mortify  the  flesh,  observe  a  severe  ascetic  moral  discipline,  fix  its 
thoughts,  affections,  and  prayers  on  God  and  its  native  home,  it  will  on 
leaving  the  body  return  to  the  celestial  light.  But  if  it  neglect  these 
duties  and  become  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  toils  of  depraved  matter, 
it  is  cast  into  the  awful  fire  of  hell,  where  the  cleansing  flames  of  torture 
partially  purify  it;  and  then  it  is  bom  again  and  put  on  a  new  trial.  If 
after  ten  successive  births — ^twice  in  each  of  five  different  forms — ^the  soul 
be  still  unreclaimed,  then  it  is  permanently  remanded  to  the  furnace  of 
hell.  At  last,  when  all  the  celestial  souls  seized  by  the  princes  of  dark- 
ness have  returned  to  God,  save  those  just  mentioned,  this  world  will 
be  burned.  Then  the  children  of  God  will  lead  a  life  of  everlasting 
blessedness  with  him  in  their  native  land  of  light ;  the  prince  of  evil, 
with  his  fiends,  will  exist  wretchedly  in  their  original  realm  of  darkness. 
Then  all  those  souls  whose  salvation  is  hopeless  shall  be  drawn  out 
of  hell  and  be  placed  as  a  cordon  of  watchmen  and  a  phalanx  of  soldiers 
entirely  around  the  world  of  darkness,  to  guard  its  frontiers  forever  and 
to  see  that  its  miserable  inhabitants  never  again  come  forth  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  light." 

The  Christian  after  Christ's  own  pattern,  trusting  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  body  it  would  find  a  home  in  some  other  realm  of  God's  universe 
where  its  experience  would  be  according  to  its  deserts,  capacity,  and 
fittedness,  sought  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
future  committed  himself  in  faith  and  love  to  the  Father's  disposaL 
The  apostolic  Christian,  conceiving  that  Christ  would  soon  return  to  raise 
the  dead  and  reward  his  own,  eagerly  looked  for  the  arrival  of  that  day, 
and  strove  that  he  might  be  among  the  saints  who,  delivered  or  exempt 
from  the  Hadean  imprisonment,  should  reign  with  the  triumphant 
Messiah  on  earth  and  accompany  him  back  to  heaven.      The  patristic 


*>  Banr,  Du  MantchMiiohe  ReligiODMTiteni. 
n  Mooheim,  Comm.,  HL  Oenturj,  itotk  44-62. 
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Cbristian,  looking  forward  V>  the  divided  under-world  where  all  tine  daAd 
must  spend  the  interval  from  their  decea^  to  the  general  resurrection, 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Gehenna,  and  wrestled  and  prayed  that  hU 
tarrying  might  be  in  Paradise  until  Christ  should  summon  his  chosen 
ones,  justified  from  the  great  tribunal,  to  the  Father's  presence.  The 
lUnichffian  Christian,  believing  the  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  matter  by 
demons  who  fought  against  God  in  a  previous  life,  struggled,  by  fasting, 
thought^  prayer,  and  penuncc,  to  rescue  the  spirit  from  its  fleshly  en- 
tanglements, from  all  worldly  snares  and  illusions,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  abode  in  a  material  body,  and, 
on  the  dissolution  of  its  present  tabernacle,  might  soar  to  its  native 
light  in  the  bliasful  pleroma  of  eternal  being. 


CHAPTER    n. 

MEDIJiyAL  DOOTBINE  OF   A   FUTURE  nFB. 

Tn  period  of  time  covered  by  the  present  chapter  reaches  from  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth,i — ^from  the  first 
full  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  the  last  general 
expectation  of  the  inunediate  end  of  the  world  to  the  commencing 
decline  of  mediaeval  faith  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.     The  principal  mental  characteristic  of  that  age, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  was  fear,     "  Never," 
says  Michelet,  ''can  we  know  in  what  terrors  the  Middle  Age  lived." 
There  was  all  abroad  a  living  fear  of  men,  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of  the 
Church,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  devil,  fear  of  hell,  fear  of  death.    Preach- 
ing consisted  very  much  in  the  invitation,  "  Submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  while  you  live,"  enforced  by  the  threat,  **  or  you  shall  go  to 
hell  when  you  die."     Christianity  was  practically  reduced  to  some  cruel 
metaphysical  dogmas,  a  mechanical  device  for  rescuing  the  devil's  cap- 
tives from  him,  and  a  system  of  ritual  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  wielded  an  authority  of  supernatural  terrors  over  a  credulous  and 
shuddering  buty.     It  is  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  and  contents  of 
Christianity  were  never  wholly  suppressed.    The  love  of  God,  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  benignant  Jesus,  the  lowly  delights  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  redeeming  assurance  of  pardon,  the  consoling,  triumphant  expecta- 
tion of  heaven,  were  never  utterly  banished  even  from  the  believers  of 
the  Dark  Age.    Undoubtedly  many  a  guilty  but  repentant  soul  found 
forgiveness  and  rest,  many  a  meek  and  spotless  breast  was  filled  with 
{•ious  rapture,  many  a  dying  disciple  was  comforted  and  inspired,  by  the 
good  tidings  proclaimed  from  priestly  lips  even  then.     No  doubt  the 
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Bacred  awe  and  guarded  peace  surrounding  their  precincts,  the  divine 
lessons  inculcated  within  their  walk,  the  pathetic  prayers  breathed  before 
their  altars,  the  traditions  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  had  drawn 
angelic  visitants  down  to  their  cells  and  had  risen  long  ago  to  be  angels 
themselves,  the  strains  of  unearthly  melody  bearing  the  hearts  of  the 
kneeling  crowd  into  eternity, — no  doubt  these  often  made  cathedral  and 
convent  seem  "  islands  of  sanctity  amidst  the  wild,  roaring,  godless  sea 
of  the  world."  Still,  the  chief  general  feeling  of  the  time  in  relation  to 
the  future  life  was  unquestionably  fear  springing  from  belief, — the  wed- 
lock of  superstitious  faith  and  horror. 

During  the  six  centuries  now  under  review  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  theolo^  were  the  only  Christianity  publicly  recognised.  The  here- 
tics were  few  and  powerless,  and  the  papal  system  had  full  sway.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  period  specified,  the  working  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  undergone  but  few,  and,  as  pertaining  to  our  subject,  unim- 
portant, changes  or  developments.  Previous  to  that  time  her  doctrinal 
scheme  was  inchoate,  gradually  assimilating  foreign  elements  and  de- 
veloping itself  step  by  step.  The  principal  changes  now  concerning  us 
to  notice  in  the  passage  from  patristic  eschatology — as  deducible,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  or  as  seen  in  the  ''Apostles' 
Creed" — to  medieeval  eschatology — as  displayed  in  the  "Summa"  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent — are  these.  The  sup- 
posititious details  of  the  under-world  have  been  definitely  arranged  in 
greater  subdivision;  heaven  has  been  opened  for  the  regular  admis- 
sion of  certain  souls ;  the  loose  notions  about  purgatory  have  been 
completed  and  consolidated ;  and  the  whole  combined  scheme  has  been 
organized  as  a  working  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  profit.  These 
changes  seem  to  have  been  wrought  out,  first,  by  continual  assimilations 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,^  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  to  win 
over  the  heathen ;  and,  secondly,  by  modifications  and  growths  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  practical  eflSciency,— exi- 
gencies repeatedly  arising  from  philosophical  discussion  and  political 
opposition. 

The  degree  in  which  p^pal  Christianity  was  conformed  to  the  pr^u- 
dices  and  customs  of  the  heathen  believers,  whose  allegiance  was  sought, 
is  astonishing.  It  extended  to  hundreds  of  particulars,  from  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  theological  speculation  to  the  most  trivial 
details  of  ritual  service.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
kind  immediately  belonging  to  the  subject  we  are  treating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hierophant  in  the  pagan  Mysteries,  and  the  initiatory  rites,  were 
the  prototypes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  ceremonies  under 
his  direction.'  Cliristian  baptism  was  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  pagan 
initiation :  both  were  supposed  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  secure  for  their 

~  .    .  -  — —  

1  Middleton,  Letter  flrom  Rome,  ihowiiig  an  exact  conformity  between  Popery  and  Paganiam. 
s  Lobeck,  Aglaophamna,  lib.  i.  lect  6.    Moeheim's  Oomm.,  ch.  i.  sect.  13.  • 
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Auliy ect  a  better  fate  in  the  future  life :  they  were  both,  therefore,  some- 
times delayed  until  just  before  death.'    The  custom  of  initiating  children 
ixito  the  Mysteries  was  also  common,  as  infant  baptism  became.^    When 
tlie   public  treasury  was  low,  the  magistrates  sometimes  raised  a  fund  by 
''ecoiurse  to  the  initiating  fees  of  the  Mysteries,  as  the  Christian  popes 
Af'terwards  collected  money  from  the  sale  of  pardons. 

Xk^  the  second  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  canonization  was  the  same  as 
^^^  pagan  a|x>theosi8.  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
^Uf>2po6ed  to  descend  to  Hades  at  death;  but  a  few  favored  ones  were 
i^is^d  to  the  sky,  deified,  and  a  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them.  So  the 
^^OKKian  Church  taught  that  nearly  all  souls  passed  to  the  subterranean 
les,  but  that  martyrs  and  saints  were  admitted  to  heaven  and  might 
'uUy  be  prayed  to.* 
"iTiirdly,  the  heathen  under-world  was  subdivided  into  several  regions, 
srein  different  persons  were  disposed  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
it  criminals  were  in  the  everlasting  penal  fire  of  Tartarus ;  the  best 
*^^*H3e8  and  sages  were  in  the  calm  meadows  of  Elysium;  the  hapless 
^^ildren  were  detained  in  the  dusky  borders  outside  the  grim  realm  of 
«are;  and  there  was  a  purgatorial  place  where  those  not  too  guilty 
cleansed  from  their  stains.  In  like  manner,  the  Romanist  theo- 
^^^lans  divided  the  under-world  into  four  parts :  hell  for  the  final  abode 
^^  the  stubbornly  wicked ;  one  limbo  for  the  painless,  contented  tarrying 
^^  the  good  patriarchs  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ  had  made 
^^vation  possible,  and  another  limbo  for  the  sad  and  pallid  resting-place 
^f  those  children  who  died  unbaptized ;  purgatory,  in  which  expiation  is 
offered  in  a^ony  for  sins  committed  on  earth  and  unatoned  for.' 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  trace  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  a  little  as  it  was  known  before  its  embodi- 
ment in  medieeval  mythology,  and  then  as  it  was  embodied  there.    The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  hell  was  that  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  undergone  there  would  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt  in- 
curred  here.     When  the  disembodied  soul  had  endured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  retributive  and  purifying  pain,  it  was  loosed,  and  sent  on 
earth  in  a  new  body.     It  was  likewise  a  Hindu  belief  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  parents  might  be  assisted  out  of  this  purgatorial  woe  by  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  their  surviving  children.^    The  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Persians.    They  believed  souls  could  be  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  good  deeds  of  righteous  surviv- 
ing descendants  and  friends.     **  Zoroaster  said  he  could,  by  prayer,  send 
any  one  he  chose  to  heaven  or  to  hell."'  Such  representations  are  found 
obscurely  in   the  Yendidad  and  more  fully  in  the  Bundehesh.     The 

*  Wartrarton,  IMt.  Leg.,  book  ii.  sect.  4.  *  Terence,  Phormio,  act  L  loeiw  1. 

*  OoQBcfl  of  Trent,  seas.  ri.  can.  xxx.    Bern.  zzr. :  Decree  on  Invocation  of  Saints. 

•  Bee  Milman,  Hist.  Latin  Christianity,  book  xir.  ch.  ii. 
'  Bern  reisrences  to  **  Sraddha**  in  Index  to  Vishnn  Parana. 

•  Atkinson's  trans,  of  the  Shih-NAmeh,  p.  886. 
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Persian  doctrine  that  the^  living  had  power  to  affect  the  condition  of  the 
dead  is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that»  from  a  belief  that  married  per* 
sons  were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  future  state,  they  often  hired  persons 
to  be  espoused  to  such  of  their  relatives  as  had  died  in  celib«ucy.'  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  and  accepted  among  the  Jews  too.  In 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  the  following  account : — '*  Judaa 
sent  two  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  sin-offering  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  those  who  were  slain,— dicing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  who  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  Whereupon 
he  made  an  atonement  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
sin."^®  The  Rabbins  taught  that  children  by  sin-offerings  could  help 
their  parents  out  of  their  misery  in  the  infernal  world.^^  They  taught, 
furthermore,  that  all  souls  except  holy  ones,  like  those  of  Babbi  Akiba 
and  his  disciples,  must  lave  themselves  in  the  fire-river  of  Gehenna ;  that 
therein  they  shall  be  like  salamanders;  that  the  just  shall  soon  be 
cleansed  in  the  fire-river,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  lastingly  burned.^' 
Again,  we  find  this  doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Romans.  In  the  great 
Forum  was  a  stone  called  "  Lapis  Manalis,*'  described  by  Festus,  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  entrance  to  hell.  This  was  solemnly  lifted 
three  times  a  year,  in  order  to  let  those  souls  flow  up  whose  sins  had  been 
purged  away  by  their  tortures  or  had  been  remitted  in  consideration  of 
the  offerings  and  services  paid  for  them  by  the  living.  Virgil  describes 
how  souls  are  purified  by  the  action  of  wind,  water,  and  fire.''  The 
feast-day  of  purgatory  observed  by  papal  Rome  corresponds  to  the 
Lemuria  celebrated  by  pagan  Rome,  and  rests  on  the  same  doctrinal 
basis.  In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  festoons  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  hung  on  the  tomb- 
stones, and  the  people  kneeling  there  repeat  the  prayer  prescribed  for 
releasing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  plagues  of  pur- 
gatory. There  is  a  notable  coincidence  between  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Romanist  usages.  Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  during  the 
seventh  moon  of  every  year,  prayers  are  offered  up— «u;companied  by 
illuminations  and  other  rites — ^for  the  release  of  souls  in  purgatory.  At 
these  times  the  Buddhist  priests  haiJJ;  up  large  pictures,  showing  forth 
the  frightful  scenes  in  the  other  world,  to  induce  the  people  to  pay  them 
money  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  relatives  and  friends  in 
purgatory." 

Traces  of  belief  in  a  purgatory  early  appear  among  the  Christians. 
Many  of  the  gravest  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  naturally  con* 

•  Rtchwdion,  Diwertatioa  oa  Um  Language,  Literature,  and  Bfaanen  of  Uia  Saatecu  Natiooi,  p. 
M7. 
v>  Gap.  xii.  42-45.  u  Biienmenger,  Snttfecktaa  Jndeatbom,  th.  U.  kap.  ti.  ■.  3i7. 

u  KabbaU  Denndata,  torn.  ii.  pan.  i.  pp.  108^  109, 118.  U  .Snaid,  Ub.  ti.  1. 780. 

M  Asiatic  Journal,  1840,  p.  210,  nota. 
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oeired  and  taught, — aa  ia  indeed  intrinsioally  reasonable, — that  after 
death  some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their  sins  until  they  are  cleansed, 
and  then  will  be  released  from  pain.  The  Manichseans  imagined  that  all 
souls,  before  returning  to  their  native  heaven,  must  be  borne  first  to  the 
moon,  where  with  good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pure  from  outward 
filth,  and  then  to  the  sun,  where  they  would  be  purged  by  good  fires 
from  every  inward  stain.^  After  these  kmar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light.  But  the  conception  of  purgatory 
as  it  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether  orthodox  Fathers  or 
heretical  sects,  was  merely  the  just  and  necessary  r^ult  of  applying  to 
the  subject  of  future  punishment  the  two  ethical  ideas  that  punishment 
should  partake  of  degrees  proportioned  to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  be 
restorative.  Jeremy  Taylor  conclusively  argues  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  used  by  the  early  Christians  do  not  imply  any  belief  in  the  Papal 
purgatory.^  The  severity  and  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  living,— either  their  rela- 
tives or  the  clergy, — but  to  depend  on  the  moral  and  physical  foots  of 
the  case  according  to  justice  and  necessity,  qualified  only  by  the  meroy 
of  God. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,— either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  purgatory-doctrine  previously 
held  by  the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same  things  himself  from  a 
perception  of  the  striking  adaptedness  of  such  notions  to  secure  an  envi- 
able power  to  the  Church,— constructed,  established,  and  gave  working 
efi&ciency  to  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  purgatory  ever  since  firmly  defended 
by  the  papal  adherents  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.^^ 
The  doctrine  as  matured  and  promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  purgatory, 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  clergy  and  sank  with  general  convic- 
tion into  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity.  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  eighth 
century,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fuUy-developed  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  hell,  paradise,  and  heaven.  It  is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a 
vision  seen  by  Drithelm,  who,  in  a  trance,  visits  the  regions  which,  on  his 
return,  he  describes.  The  whole  thing  is  gross,  literal,  horrible,  closely 
resembling  several  well-known  descriptions  given  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  preserved  in  ancient  heathen  writers.^  The  Church,  seeing 
how  admirably  this  instrument  was  calculated  to  promote  her  interest 
and  deepen  her  power,  left  hardly  any  means  untried  to  enlarge  its  sweep 
and  intensify  its  operation.  Accordingly,  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  doctrine  was  so  central,  prominent,  and  effective  in  the  com- 
mon teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church,  no  fear  was  so  widely  spread 


^  Mosheim,  Comm^  IIL  Century,  Boct.  49,  note  8. 
1*  DisBuasive  from  Popery,  part  U.  book  il.  sect.  2. 
IT  £dgar.  Variations  of  POpery,  ch.  xri. 
u  Hist.  Kce^  lib.  T.  eap.  xiL    See  also  Ub.  UL  cap.  xiz. 
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and  vividly  felt  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  as  the  doctrine  and  the 
fear  of  purgatory. 

The  Romanist  theory  of  man's  condition  in  the  future  life  is  this,  in 
brief.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  heaven  was  closed  against  him  and  all  his 
}>osterity,  and  the  devil  acquired  a  right  to  shut  up  their  disembodied 
souls  in  the  under-world.  In  consequence  of  the  "original  sin"  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  every  human  being,  besides  suffering  the  other  woes 
flowing  from  sin,  was  helplessly  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death. 
In  addition  to  this  penalty,  each  one  must  also  answer  for  his  own  per- 
sonal sins.  Christ  died  to  "deliver  mankind  from  sin,"  "discharge  the 
punishment  due  them,"  and  "rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil."  He  "descended  into  the  under-world,"  "subdued  the  devil," 
"despoiled  the  depths,"  "rescued  the  Fathers  and  just  souls,"  and 
"opened  heaven.""  " Until  he  rose,  heaven  w^  shut  against  every  child 
of  Adam,  as  it  still  is  to  those  who  die  indebted."  "The  price  paid  by 
the  Son  of  Qod  fiu*  exceeded  our  debts."  The  surplus  balance  of  merits, 
together  with  the  merits  accruing  from  the  supererogatory  good  works  of 
the  saints  and  from  the  Divine  sacrifice  continually  offered  anew  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  constituted  a  reserved  treasure  upon  which  the 
Church  was  authorized  to  draw  in  behalf  of  any  one  she  chose  to  favor. 
The  localities  of  the  future  life  were  these  :^ — Limbus  Patrum,  or  Abra- 
ham's Bosom,  a  place  of  peace  and  waiting,  where  the  good  went  who 
died  before  Christ ;  Limbus  Infantum,  a  mild,  palliated  hell,  where  the 
children  go  who,  since  Christ,  have  died  unbaptized ;  Purgatory,  where 
all  sinners  suffer  until  they  are  purified,  or  are  redeemed  by  the  Church, 
or  until  the  last  day ;  Hell,  or  Gehenna,  whither  the  hopelessly  wicked 
have  always  been  condemned ;  and  Heaven,  whither  the  spotlessly  good 
have  been  admitted  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment the  few  human  souls  who  have  reached  Paradise,  together  with  the 
multitudes  that  crowd  the  regions  of  Gehenna,  Purgatory,  and  Limbo, 
will  reassume  their  bodies :  the  intermediate  states  will  then  be  destroyed, 
and  when  their  final  sentence  is  pronounced  all  will  depart  forever, — the 
acquitted  into  heaven,  the  condemned  into  hell.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
poor  victims  of  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  them,  by  the 
transfer  of  good  works  to  their  account,— above  all,  by  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  their  behalf, — may  be  relieved,  rescued,  translated  to  para- 
dise. The  words  breathed  by  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  of  Den- 
mark in  the  ears  of  the  horror-stricken  Hamlet  paint  the  popular  belief 
of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  grisly  realm  where  guilty  souls  were  plied 
with  horrors  whereof,  but  that  they  were  forbidden 

"To  tell  the  secrets  of  their  prison-hoase, 
They  ooald  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 


1*  Catechism  of  the  GoancU  of  Trent. 

s>  Thonuui  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologias^  pan  iiL  SuppL  Qu«Bst  60. 
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Woald  harrow  up  thy  mtoI,  tneu  ihj  yoong  blood, 
Mmke  thy  two  ejM,  like  ftan,  start  from  their  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combinM  locks  to  part, 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  on  end 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

«       A  few  specimens  of  the  stories  embodying  the  ideas  and  superstitions 

^rrent  in  the  Middle  Age  may  better  illustrate  the  characteristic  belief 

^f  the  time  than  much  abstract  description.     An  unquestioning  faith  in 

the  personality,  visibility,  and  extensive  agency  of  the  devil  was  almost 

Universal.   Ascetics,  saints,  bishops,  peasants,  philosophers,  kings,  Qregory 

the  Oreat,  Martin  Luther,  all  testified  that  they  had  often  seen  him.    The 

medisBval  conception  of  the  devil  was  sometimes  comical,  sometimes 

a^v'fijil.    Grimm  says,  "  He  was  Jewish,  heathenish,  Christian,  idolatrous, 

elfisli.,  titanic,  spectral,  all  at  once."     He  was  "a  soul-snatching  wolf,"  a 

**  Hell-hound,"  a  "whirlwind  hammer;"  now  an  infernal  "parody  of  God" 

"^itli.     "a  mother  who  mimics  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  now  the  "imper- 

soul  of  evil.""    The  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  the  Devil, 

in  so  many  forms  spread  through  Christendom,  is  so  deeply  signifi- 

of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose  that  a  volume 

^^otild  be  required  to  unfold  all  its  import.    There  was  an  old  tradition 

that;    'the  students  of  necromancy  or  the  black  art,  on  reaching  a  certain 

pitclx  of  proficiency,  were  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean  hall, 

^hex*^  the  devil  literally  caught  the  hindmost  unless  he  sped  so  swiftly 

"^^    "the  arch-enemy  could  only  seize  his  shadow^  and  in  that  case,  a  verita- 

^^e  I^eter  Schlemihl,  he  never  cast  a  shadow  afterwards  I    A  man  stood 

*^y  fa.  is  furnace  one  day  casting  eyes  for  buttons.    The  devil  came  up  and 

Mk^^d  what  he  was  doing.     "Casting  eyes,"  replied  the  man.     "Can  you 

*^^    «  pair  for  me?"  quoth  the  devil.     "That  I  can,"  says  the  man :  "will 

you.      liave  them  large  or  small?"     "Oh,  very  large,"  answered  the  devil. 

^®  "^Xien  ties  the  fiend  on  a  bench  and  pours  the  molten  lead  into  his  eyes. 

^P    J  umps  the  devil,  with  the  bench  on  his  back,  flees  howling,  and  has 

^®^^T  been  seen  since!     There  was  also  in  wide  circulation  a  wild  legend 

^  ^Vke  efiect  that  a  man  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  on  the  condition 

*^^^"t  he  should  secure  a  new  victim  for  hell  once  in  a  century.     As  long 

•*  fa^  did  this  he  should  eiyoy  life,  riches,  power,  and  a  limited  ubiquity; 

hxXt,  bailing  a  fresh  victim  at  the  end  of  each  hundred  years  his  own  soul 

sbox^l(j  \yQ  lY^Q  forfeit.     He  lived  four  or  ^ye  centuries,  and  then,  in  spite 

of  ^is  most  desperate  efforts,  was  disappointed  of  his  expected  victim  on 

ib^    last  night  of  the  century;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 

d^'Vil  burst  into  his  castle  on  a  black  steed  and  bore  him  off  in  a  storm 

of   lightning  amidst  the  crash  of  thunders  and  the  shrieks  of  fiends. 

S^o  Britius  once  during  mass  saw  the  devil  in  church  taking  account  of 

iX^^  sins  the  congregation  were  committing.     He  covered  the  parchment 

fS^  over,  and,  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  the  offences,  seized  the  scroll 

in  his  teeth  and  claws  to  stretch  it  out.    tt  snapped,  and  his  head  was 

smartly  bumped  against  the  wall.    St.  Britius  laughed  aloud.    The  ofi- 

n  Dentachc  My thologie,  cap.  xxziU. :  Teufel. 
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elating  priest  rebuked  him,  but,  on  l>eing  told  what  had  happened,  ini« 
proved  the  accident  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers.*'  On  the  bursting 
of  a  certain  glacier  on  the  Alps,  it  is  said  the  devil  was  seen  swimming 
down  the  Rhone,  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand,  a  golden  ball  in  the  other: 
opposite  the  town  of  Martigny,  he  cried,  '*  Rise,"  and  instantly  the  obe- 
dient river  swelled  above  its  banks  and  destroyed  the  town. 

Ignes-fatm,  iiovering  about  marshes  and  misty  places,  were  thought 
to  be  the  spirits  of  tinbaptized  children  endeavoring  to  guide  travellers 
to  the  nearest  water.  A  kindred  fancy  also  heard  a  spectral  pack,  called 
"  yell-hounds,"  afterwards  corrupted  to  '*  hell-hounds,"  composed  of  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children,  which  could  not  rest,  but  roamed  and  howled 
through  the  woods  all  night."  A  touching  popular  myth  said,  the  robin's 
breacrt  is  so  red  because  it  flies  into  hell  with  drops  of  water  in  its  hill  to 
relieve  the  children  there,  and  gets  scorched. 

In  1171,  Silo,  a  philosopher,  implored  a  dying  pupil  of  his  to  oome 
back  and  reveal  his  state  in  the  other  world.  A  few  days  after  his  death 
the  scholar  appeared  in  a  cowl  of  flames  covered  with  logical  propoei* 
tions.  He  told  Silo  that  he  was  from  purgatory,  that  the  cowl  weighed 
on  him  worse  than  a  tower,  and  said  he  was  doomed  to  wear  it  foi^  the 
pride  he  took  in  sophisms.  As  he  thus  spoke  he  let  fall  a  drop  of  sweat 
on  hif  master's  hand,  piercing  it  through.  The  next  day  Silo  said  to  his 
schoburs,  "  I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing  to  crows,  and  vaii\  things  to 
the  vain,  and  hie  me  to  the  logic  which  fears  not  death«" 

"Unqno  ooaz  tmnli,  eiM  eonrls,  ^nKiaqo»^wtadM, 
Ad  logloen  pergo  qiue  mortiB  non  timet  trgo.**** 

In  the  long,  quaint  poem,  "Vision  of  William  concerning  Piefs 
Ploughman,"  written  probably  by  Robert  Langland  about  the  year  1302, 
there  are  many  things  illustrative  of  our  subject.  *'  I,  Trojanus,  a  true 
knight,  after  death  was  condemned  to  hell  for  dying  unbaptiied.  But, 
on  account  of  my  mercy  and  truth  in  administering  the  laws,  the  pop^ 
wished  me  to  he  saved ;  and  God  mercifully  heard  him  and  saved  me 
without  the  help  of  masses."*  '*  Ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  Age  hsB 
shaken  the  Tree  of  Human  Life,  and  the  devil  has  gathered  the  fruit 
into  hell.""  The  author  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  Christ's  desoei^ 
into  the  under-world  after  his  death,  his  battle  with  the  devils  there,  his 
triumph  over  them,  his  rescue  t>f  Adam,  and  other  particulars.''  In  this 
poem,  as  in  nearly  all  the  extant  productions  of  that  period,  there  are 
copious  evidences  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  x>opular  faith  in  the 
devil  and  in  purgatory,  and  in  their  close  connection  with  the  present 
life, — a  faith  nourishingly  embodied  in  thousands  of  singular  tales. 
Thomas  Wright  has  collected  many  of  these  in  his  antiquarian  works. 
He  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  once  befell  a  minstrel  who  had  been 

■  QiMrteily  Reriew,  Jan.  1830:  Pop.  Myth,  of  the  Middle  Agei. 

*  Allies,  Antiqaitief  of  Woroeftenhire,  2d  wL  p.  260. 

M  Blichelet,  Hift.  de  Franoe^  liTre  It.  dim>.  Iz.  *  Virion  of  Boirdl,  part  UL 

•  Virion  of  Dobet,  part  U.  V  IMd.,  part  It. 
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borne  into  hell  by  a  deril.  The  devils  went  forth  in  a  troop  to  ensnare 
souls  on  earth.  Lucifer  left  the  minstrel  in  charge  of  the  infernal  regions^ 
promising,  if  he  let  no  souls  escape,  to  treat  him  on  the  return  with  a  &it 
monk  roasted,  or  a  usurer  dressed  with  hot  sauce.  But  while  the  fiends 
were  away  St.  Peter  came,  in  disguise,  and  allured  the  minstrel  to  play 
at  dice,  and  to  stake  the  souls  which  were  in  torture  under  his  care. 
Peter  won,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  The  devils,  coming  back 
and  finding  the  fires  all  out  and  hell  empty,  kicked  the  hapless  minstr^ 
out,  and  Lucifer  swore  a  big  oath  that  no  minstrel  should  ever  dai^en 
the  door  of  hell  again ! 

The  mediseval  belief  in  a  future  life  was  practically  concentrated,  for 
the  most  part,  around  the  ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment^ 
hell.  The  faith  in  Christ,  God,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  infio* 
entiaL  Neander  says,  "  The  inmost  distinction  of  mediseval  experience 
was  an  awfbl  sense  of  another  life  and  an  invisible  world."  A  most 
piteous  illustration  of  the  cot\joined  faith  and  fear  of  that  age  is  fur* 
nished  by  an  old  dialogue  between  the  **  Soul  and  the  Body''  recently 
edited  by  Halliwell,  an  expression  of  humble  trust  and  crouching  horrov 
Irresistibly  pathetic  in  its  simplicity."  A  flood  of  revealing  light  k 
given  as  to  the  energy  with  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind,  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  in  1578,  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to  the 
dead;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  *<  crosses 
of  absolution" — that  is,  crosses  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  with  the  formula 
of  absolution  engraved  on  them — ^were  quite  commonly  buried  with  tiie 
dead.*  The  eager  sincerity  of  the  medieeval  belief  in  another  life  is 
attested,  too,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  representations  of  the  dead 
in  their  legends  to  the  appearance,  disposition,  and  pursuits  they  had  in 
life.  No  oblivious  draught,  no  pure  spiritualisation,  had  freed  the  de- 
parted souls  from  earthly  bonds  and  associations.  Light  pretexts  drew 
them  back  to  their  wonted  haunts.  A  buried  treasure  allowed  them  no 
rest  till  they  had  led  some  one  to  raise  it.  An  unfinished  task,  an  un- 
cancelled obligation,  forced  them  again  to  the  upper-world.  In  ruined 
castles  the  ghosts  of  knights,  in  their  accustomed  habiliments,  held  tour- 
naments and  carousals.  The  priest  read  mass ;  the  hunter  pursued  his 
game ;  the  spectre-robber  fell  on  the  benighted  traveller."  It  is  hard  for 
us  now  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagination,  the  fervid  and  frightful  ear- 
nestness of  the  popular  faith  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  ramifying 
Agency  of  the  devil  and  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory.  We  will  try  to 
do  it,  in  some  degree,  by  a  series  of  illustrations  aiming  to  show  at  once 
how  prevalent  such  a  belief  and  fear  were,  and  how  they  became  so 
prevalent 


«  Euiy  XngUsh  MiMelluiiM,  No.  3. 

*  London  AntiquAriea*  Archaeologi«,  toI.  zxzt.  art.  22. 

*>  Thorpe^  Nortbern  Mythology,  vol.  i.,  appendix. 
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First,  we  may  specify  the  teaching  of  the  Church  whose  authority  in 
spiritual  concerns  bore  aknost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  more 
than  eighteen  generations.  By  the  logical  subtleties  of  her  scholastic 
theologians,  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her  popular  preachers,  by  the 
frantic  ravings  of  her  fanatic  devotees,* by  the  parading  proclamation 
of  her  innumerable  pretended  miracles,  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
her  dramatic  ritual, — almost  visibly  opening  heaven  and  hell  to  the  over- 
awed congregation, — ^by  her  wonder-working  use  of  the  relics  of  martyrs 
and  saints  to  exorcise  demons  from  the  possessed  and  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  by  her  anathemas  against  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  her 
formulas,  she  infused  the  ideas  of  her  doctrinal  system  into  the  intellect^ 
heart,  and  fancy  of  the  common  people,  and  nourished  the  collateral 
horrors,  until  every  wave  of  her  wand  convulsed  the  world.  In  a  pas- 
toral letter  addressed  to  the  Carlovingian  prince  Louis,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne, — a  letter  probably  composed  by  the  famous  Hincmar, 
bearing  date  858,  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Rouen, — a 
Gallic  synod  authoritatively  declared  that  Charles  Martel  was  damned ; 
**  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  affrighted^  by  a 
smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon,  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  this 
great  hero  burning  to  all  eternity  in  the  abyss  of  hell.''  A  tremendous 
impulse,  vivifying  and  emphasizing  the  eschatological  notions  of  the 
time,— an  impulse  whose  effects  did  not  cease  when  it  died, — was  im- 
parted by  that  frightful  epidemic  expectation  of  the  impending  end  of 
the  world  which  wellnigh  universally  prevailed  in  Christendom  about 
the  year  1000.  Many  of  the  charters  given  at  that  time  commence  with 
the  words,  **  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. "'^  This  expectation 
drew  additional  strength  from  the  unutterable  sufferings — ^famine,  op- 
pression, pestilence,  war,  superstition — then  weighing  on  the  people. 
"  The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world," — we  quote  from  Michelet, — "  sad  as 
that  world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror  of  the  Middle  Age. 
Look  at  those  antique  statues  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  mute, 
meager,  their  pinched  and  stiffened  lineaments  grinning  with  a  look  of 
living  suffering  allied  to  the  repulsiveness  of  death.  See  how  they  im- 
plore, with  clasped  hands,  that  desired  yet  dreaded  moment  when  the 
resurrection  shall  redeem  them  from  their  unspeakable  sorrows  and 
raise  them  from  nothingness  into  existence  and  from  the  grave  to 
God." 

Furthermore,  this  superstitious  character  of  the  mediseval  belief  in  the 
future  life  acquired  breadth  and  intensity  from  the  profound  general 
ignorance  and  trembling  credulousness  of  that  whole  period  on  all  sub- 
jects. It  was  an  age  of  marvels,  romances,  fears,  when  every  landscape 
of  life  "  wore  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through  the  sombre  medium  of  a 
stained  casement."   While  congregations  knelt  in  awe  beneath  the  lifted 
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ilost,  and  the  image  of  the  dying  Savior  stretched  on  the  rood  glim* 

mered  through  clouds  of  incense,  perhaps  an  army  of  Flagellants  would 

maroh  hy  the  cathedral,  shouting,  "  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand  I" 

filling  the  streets  with  the  echoes  of  their  torture  as  they  lashed  their 

nalced  backs  with  knotted  cords  wet  with  blood ;  and  no  soul  but  must 

•huclder  with  the  infection  of  horror  as  the  dreadful  notes  of  the  "  Diet 

Ine:"  went  sounding  through  the  air.  The  narratives  of  the  desert  Fathers, 

the    miracles  wrought  in  conventrcells,  the  visions  of  pillar-saints,  the 

thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  kindred  influences, 

macie  the  world  a  perpetual  mirage.    The  belching  of  a  volcano  was  the 

Toxxiit  of  uneasy  hell.    The  devil  stood  before  every  tempted   man* 

Gboets  walked  in  every  nightly  dell.    Ghastly  armies  were  seen  contend* 

ing  vrhere  the  aurora  borealis  hung  out  itis  bloody  banners.    The  Huns 

tmcler  Attila,  ravaging  Southern  Europe,  were  thought  to  be  literal 

demons  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  pit.    The  metaphysician 

was    in  peril  of  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  as  a 

magician.    A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  a  trust  in  ordeals  were  universal, 

even  from  Pope  Eugenius,  who  introduced  the  trial  by  cold  water,  and 

King  James,  who  wrote  volumes  on  magic,  to  the  humblest  monk  who 

shuddered  when  passing  the  church-crypt,  and  the  simplest  peasant  who 

quaked  in  his  homeward  path  at  seeing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.   "  Denounced 

hy  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  judge,  the  wizard 

leoeived  secret-service-money  from  the  Cabinet  to  induce  him  to  destroy 

the  hostile  armament  as  it  sailed  before  the  wind.''    As  a  vivid  writer 

has  well  said,  "  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the  cathedral  and 

the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne.     In  the  dank  shadows  of 

the  universal  ignorance  a  thousand  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of 

night,  were  propagated  and  nourished.'' 

The  beliefs  and  excitements  of  the  mediaeval  period  partook  of  a  sort 
of  epidemic  character,  diffusing  and  working  like  a  contagion.**  There 
^ere  numberless  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  famous  shrines,  immense  crowds 
about  the  localities  of  popular  legends,  relics,  or  special  grace.  In  the 
n^^etic  sphere  of  such  a  fervid  and  credulous  multitude,  filled  with  the 
kindling  interaction  of  enthusiasm,  of  course  prodigies  would  abound, 
i^les  would  flourish,  and  faith  would  be  doubly  generated  and  fortified. 
In  commemoration  of  a  miraculous  act  of  virtue  performed  by  St.  Francis; 
the  pope  offered  to  all  who  should  enter  the  church  at  Assisi  between  the 
eve  of  the  1st  and  the  eve  of  the  2d  of  August  each  year — that  being  the 
JUiniversary  of  the  saint's  achievement — a  free  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  since  their  baptism.  More  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  flocked  thither  on  that  day.  Every  year  some  were  crushed 
io  death  in  the  suffocating  pressure  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  two  thousand  friars  walked  in  procession ;  and  for  a  series  of 

■  Becker,  £pidemica  of  the  Middle  Agei. 
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yean  the  pilgrimage  to  Portiuncula  might  have  vied  with  that  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaat." 

Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  any  given  belief  than  to  see  it 
everywhere  carried  into  practice  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus 
was  it  with  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Its  applications  and 
results  were  constantly  and  universally  thrust  into 'notice  by  the  sale  of. 
indulgences  and  the  launching  of  excommunications.  Early  in  the  ninth 
century,  Charlemagne  complained  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  forced 
property  from  foolish  people  by  promises  and  threats: — ** 8vuxdendo  d$ 
calestis  regni  heaj&tudine^  eomminando  de  cetemo  supplido  infemi,"^  The  rival 
mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  acquired  great 
riches  and  power  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  They  even  had  the  im- 
pudence to  affirm  that  the  members  of  their  orders  were  privileged  above 
all  other  men  in  the  next  world.  Milton  alludes  to  those  who  credited 
these  monstrous  assumptions : —    • 

"  And  they  who,  to  be  lore  of  Paradise, 
Dying,  pat  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Frandscan  think  to  pass  disgnised.** 

The  Council  of  Basle  censured  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  monks  that 
their  founder  annually  descended  to  purgatory  and  led  thence  to  heaven 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  had  belonged  to  his  order.  The  Carmelites 
also  asserted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  that  the  souls  of  such 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  scapulary  upon  their  shoulders 
should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation.  Mosheim  says 
that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  an  open  defender  of  this  ridiculous 
fiction.* 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  full  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future 
life,  whether  with  respect  to  the  hair-drawn  scholastic  metaphysics  by 
which  it  was  defended,  or  with  respect  to  the  concrete  forms  in  which  the 
popular  apprehension  held  it,  let  him  read  the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante ;  for  it  is  all  there.  Whoso  with  adequate  insight  and  sympathy 
peruses  the  pages  of  the  immortal  Florentine — at  whom  the  people 
pointed  as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  said,  "There  goes  the  man  who  has 
been  in  hell" — ^will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  what  a  profound  sincerity 
the  popular  breast  shuddered  responsive  to  ecclesiastical  threats  and 
purgatorial  woes. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  solitary  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  fascinating  tableaux,  embodying  the  idea  of 
inflexible  poetic  justice  impartially  administered  upon  king  and  varlet, 
pope  and  beggar,  oppressor  and  victim,  projected  amidst  the  unalterable 
necessities  of  eternity,  and  moving  athwart  the  lurid  abyss  and  the  azure 


*s  Quarterly  Reriew,  July,  1819 :  article  on  Monachism. 

M  Perry,  History  of  the  Franks,  p.  407. 
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co(>^  with  an  intense  distinctness  that  sears  the  gazer's  eyebalk.  The 
Div^iaa  Commedia,  with  a  wonderful  truth,  also  reflects  the  feeling  of  the 
ag^  'vhen  it  was  written  in  this  respect, — that  there  is  a  grappling  force 
of  sk'ttraction,  a  compelling  realism,  about  its  **  Purgatory"  and  "  Hell'' 
wli.l<:h  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  delineations  of  its  '*  Paradise.*'  The 
in&<li«val  belief  in  a  future  life  had  for  its  central  thought  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  its  foremost  emotion  terror." 

riTlie  roots  of  this  faith  were  unquestionably  fertilized,  and  the  deyelop- 
mezitof  this  fear  quickened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  deliberate  and  sys- 
tenckAtic  delusions.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  organized  frauds 
was    the  gigantic  one  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
mox&ks  at  Berne  in  1509,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were  unmasked  and 
executed.     Bishop  Burnet  has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  t^liis  afiair  in  his  volume  of  travels.    Suffice  it  to  say,  the  monks  ap- 
peared at  midnight  in  the  cells  of  various  persons,  now  impersonating 
devils,  in  horrid  attire,  breathing  flames  and  brimstone,  now  claiming  to 
be  the  souls  of  certain  suflerers  escaped  from  purgatory,  and  again  pre- 
tending to  be  celebrated  saints,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  their  head.     By 
the  aid  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements,  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  played  on  the  terror  and  credulitjr  of  the  spectators  in  a  frightful 
manner."    There  is  every  reason   to  suppose  that  such   deceptions — 
miracles  in  which  secret  speaking-tubes,  asbestos,  and  phosphorus  were 
indispensable" — ^were  most  frequent  in  those  ages,  and  were  as  effective 
as  the  actors  were  unscrupulous  and  the  dupes  unsuspicious.     Here  is 
i^ealed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  causes  which  made  the  belief  of  the 
Bark  Age  in  the  numerous  appearances  of  ghosts  and  devils  so  common 
and  80  intense  that  it  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  swarming 
spirits  of  purgatory  were  disembogued  from  dusk  till  dawn.     So  the 
Banish  monarch,  revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  says  to 
Hamlet,— 

"  I  am  thy  fiUher*!  ipfarit, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night. 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  liut  in  Area, 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  natore 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away.'* 

^en  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  behind  the  sunken  sun,  these  poor 
creatures  were  thought  to  spring  from  their  beds  of  torture,  to  wander 
amidst  the  scenes  of  their  sins  or  to  haunt  the  living ;  but  at  the  earliest 
*<*iit  of  mom,  the  first  note  of  the  cock,  they  must  hie  to  their  fire 
^g&in.  Midnight  was  the  high  noon  of  ghostly  and  demoniac  revelry  on 
the  earth.  As  the  hour  fell  with  brazen  clang  from  the  tower,  the 
Elated  traveller,  afraid  of  the  rustle  of  his  own  dress,  the  echo  of  his 


"  If  any  oq«  wonld  see  in  how  many  forms  the  fidth  in  hell  and  in  the  deril  appeared,  let  him 
look  ovtr  the  pages  of  the  "  Dictionnaire  Tufemal,**  by  J.  Collin  de  Plancy. 
'  XselsfaM's  trans,  of  Moeheim*s  Eccl.  Hist.,  rol.  il.  p.  10,  note. 
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own  footfall,  the  wavering  of  his  own  shadow,  afraid  of  bis  own  thought  ^ 
would  breathe  the  suppressed  invocation, — 

"Angolt  and  mintoten  of  grace  defend  m!** 

As  the  idea  crept  curdling  over  his  brain  and  through  his  veins»-^ 

<*  It  is  the  Tery  witching  time  of  night, 
When  ehnrchyMds  yawn  and  bell  itself  breathes  oot 
Contagion  to  this  world.** 

Working  in  allilunce  with  the  foregoing  forces  of  superstition  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  which  remarkably 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  insane  person,  it  was  believed,  was 
possessed  by  a  demon.  His  ravings,  his  narratives,  were  eagerly  credited; 
and  they  were  usually  full  of  infernal  visions,  diabolical  interviews,  en- 
counters with  apparitions,  and  every  thing  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
a  deranged  and  preternaturally  sensitive  mind  from  the  chief  concep- 
tions then  current  concerning  the  invisible  world.^ 

The  principal  works  of  art  exposed  to  the  people  were  such  as  serve<l 
to  impress  upon  their  imaginations  the  Church  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  in  all  its  fearfulness,  with  its  vigorous  dramatic  points.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp  there  is  a  representation  of  hell  carved  in*  wood,  whoso 
Inarvellous  elaborateness  astonishes,  and  whose  painful  expressiveness 
oppresses,  every  beholder.  With  what  excruciating  emotions  the  pious 
crowds  must  have  contemplated  the  harrowingly  vivid  paintings  of  the 
Inferno,  by  Orcagna,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa!  In  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  there  was  a  window  on  which  was  painted  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  Christ  vanquishing  the  devils  in  their  own  domain ;  but 
we  believe  it  has  been  removed.  However,  the  vibitor  still  sees  on  the 
fine  east  window  of  York  Cathedral  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  hell 
being  painted  as  an  enormous  mouth ;  also  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  an  ancient  bas-relief  representing  hell  as  a  monstrous  mouth 
vomitins  flame  and  serpents,  with  two  human  beings  walking  into  it. 
The  minster  at  Freyburg  has  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  main  portal, 
representing  the  Judgment.  St.  Nicholas  stands  in  the  centre,  and  the 
Savior  is  seated  above  him.  On  the  left,  an  angel  weighs  mankind  in  a 
huge  pair  of  scales,  and  a  couple  of  malicious  imps  try  to  make  the  human 
scale  kick  the  beam.  Underneath,  St.  Peter  is  ushering  the  good  into 
Paradise.  On  the  right  is  shown  a  devil,  with  a  pig*s  head,  dragging  after 
him  a  throng  of  the  wicked.  He  also  has  a  basket  on  his  back  filled 
with  figures  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  into  a  reeking  caldron 
stirred  by  several  imps.  Hell  is  typified,  on  one  side,  by  the  jaws  of  a 
monster  crammed  to  the  teeth  with  reprobates,  and  Satan  is  seen  sHting 
on  his  throne  above  them.  A  recent  traveller  writes  fVom  Naples,  **The 
favorite  device  on  the  church-walls  here  is  a  vermilion  picture  of  a  male 
and  a  female  soul,  respectively  up  to  the  waist  [the  touist  of  a  9vttl!]  in  fire, 
with  an  angel  over  each  watering  them  from  a  water-pot.    This  is  meant 

*  De  Boismont,  Rational  Hist  of  Ilallucmarious,  ch.  xW. 
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to  get  money  from  the  compassionate  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  masses  in 
beli£klf  of  souls  in  purgatory/'  Ruskin  has  described  some  of  the  church- 
paintings  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  the  old  masters  as  possessing  a  power 
evezi  now  sufficient  to  stir  every  sensibility  to  its  depths.  Such  works,  gazed 
on  day  after  day,  while  multitudes  were  kneeling  beneath  in  the  shadowy 
aisl^«,  and  clouds  of  incense  were  floating  above,  and  the  organ  was  peal- 
ing and  the  choir  chanting  in  full  accord,  must  produce  lasting  effects  on 
tlid  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  in  return  to  the  faith  and  fear 
whicsh  inspired  them. 

Villani — as  also  Sismondi — ^gives  a  description  of  a  horrible  representa- 

ttOT&  of  hell  shown  at  Florence  in  1304  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Priano, 

OB  tJie  river  Amo.    The  glare  of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  men  disguised  as 

devils,  scenes  of  infernal  torture,  filled  the  night.     Unfortunately,  the 

Bcafiblding  broke  beneath  the  crowd,  and  many  spectators  were  burned 

or  <irowned,  and  that  which  began  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  ended  as 

%  direful  reality.     The  whole  affair  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  liter 

lality  with  which  the  popular  mind  and  faith  apprehended  the  notion 

of  the  infernal  world. 

Another  means  by  which  the  views  we  have  been  considering  were 
both  expressed  and  recommended  to  the  senses  and  belief  of  the  people 
was  those  miracle-plays  that  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  Kiddle  Age.    These  plays,  founded  on,  and  meant  to  illustrate,  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  theological  doctrines,  were  at  first  enacted  by  the 
priests  in  the  churches,  afterwards  by  the  various  trading-companies  or 
guilds  of  mechanics.     In  1210,  Pope  Gregory  "forbade  the  clergy  to  take 
&oy  part  in  the  plays  in  churches  or  in  the  mummings  at  festivals."     A 
wmilar  prohibition  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Treves,  in  1227.    The 
Bishop  of  Worms,  in  1316,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  abuses  which 
1^  crept  into  the  festivities  of  Easter,  and  gives  a  long  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  them.**    There  were  two  popular  festivals,— of  which  Michelet 
gives  a  full  and  amusing  description,— one  called  the  "  F§te  of  the  Tipsy 
Priests,"  when  they  elected  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  offered  him  incense 
of  burned  leather,  sang  obscene  songs  in  the  choir,  and  turned  the  altar 
into  a  dice-table ;  the  other  called  the  "  Fgte  of  the  Cuckolds,''  when  the 
l*ymen  crowned  each  other  with  leaves,  the  priests  wore  their  surplices 
^i^ng  side  out  and  threw  bran  in  each  others'  eyes,  and  the  bell-ringers 
J^^lted  each  other  with  biscuits.    There  is  a  religious  play  by  Calderon, 
entiUed  "The  Divine  Orpheus,"  in  which  the  entire  Church-scheme  of 
man's  fall — the  devil's  empire,  Christ's  descent  there,  and  the  victorious 
sequel — is  embodied  in  a  most  effective  manner.   In  the  priestly  theology 
and  in  the  popular  heart  of  those  times  there  was  no  other  single  par- 
ticular one-tenth  part  so  prominent  and  vivid  as  that  of  Christ's  entrance 
after  hia  death  into  hell  to  rescue  the  old  saints  and  break  down  Satan's 

«  muij  Mysteries  uid  Latin  Poems  dt  tbe  XII.  «ad  Xm.  CtntorieSi  edited  by  Thomas  Wriglit 
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power.*^  Peter  Lombard  says,  "  What  did  the  Redeemer  do  to  the  despot 
who  had  us  in  his  bonds?  He  offered  him  the  cross  as  a  mouse-trap,  and 
put  his  blood  on  it  as  bait."*'  About  that  scene  there  was  an  incom- 
parable fascination  for  every  believer.  Christ  laid  aside  his  Godhead  and 
died.  The  devil  thought  he  had  secured  a  new  victim,  and  humanity 
swooned  in  grief  and  despair.  But,  lo !  the  Crucified,  descending  to  the 
inexorable  dungeons,  puts  on  all  his  Divinity,  and  suddenly 

**  The  capttre  world  awakt,  and  (bande 
The  prii'ner  Ioom,  the  JaUer  bounde  1'*^ 

A  large  proportion  of  the  miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  turned  on  this  event. 
In  the  "Mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ"  occurs  the  following 
couplet: — 

**  Tbto  day  the  angelic  Ktaig  bai  riaen. 
Leading  the  pious  from  their  priaon.**** 

The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  plays  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  is  **  Ex- 
tractio  Animarum  ab  Inferno."  It  describes  Christ  descending  to  the 
gates  of  hell  to  claim  his  own.  Adam  sees  afar  the  gleam  of  hb  coming, 
and  with  his  companions  begins  to  sing  for  joy.  The  infernal  porter 
shouts  to  the  other  demons,  in  alarm, — 

**  Since  flrat  that  hell  was  made  and  I  was  put  therein, 
Such  sorrow  never  ere  I  had,  nor  beard  I  such  a  din. 
Hy  heart  begins  to  start ;  my  wit  it  waxes  thin;  • 

I  am  afraid  we  can't  r^oice, — these  souls  must  fr(Hn  us  go. 
Ho,  Beelzebub !  bind  these  boys :  such  noise  was  nerer  heard  in  hen." 

Satan  vows  he  will  dash  Beelzebub's  brains  out  for  frightening  him  so. 
Meanwhile,  Christ  draws  near,  and  says,  "Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come 
in."  The  portals  fly  asunder.  Satan  shouts  up  to  his  friends,  '*  Dyng 
the  dastard  down;"  but  Beelzebub  replies,  "That  is  easily  said."  Jesus 
and  the  devil  soon  meet,  face  to  face.  A  long  colloquy  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  tells  the  former  that  he  knew  his  Father  well 
by  sight !  At  last  Jesus  frees  Adam,  Eve,  the  prophets,  and  others,  and 
ascends,  leaving  the  devil  in  the  lowest  pit,  resolving  that  hell  shall  soon 
be  fuller  than  before ;  for  he  will  walk  east  and  he  will  walk  west,  and  he 
will  seduce  thousands  from  their  allegiance.  Another  play,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  much  more  extensively  known  and  acted,  was  called  the 
"  Harrowing  of  Hell."  Christ  and  Satan  appear  on  the  stage  and  argue 
in  the  most  approved  scholastic  style  for  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
human  race.    Satan  says, — 


A  See  the  eloquent  sermon  on  this  sul^ect  preached  by  Luis  de  Granada  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Ticknor's  Hist.  Spanish  Lit^  rol.  iii.  pp.  123-127. 
«  Sentential,  lib.  iU.  disUnctio  19.  *  Hone,  Ancient  Myatoriea. 

M  "  Reeurrezlt  hodie  Rex  angelorum 
Dudtnr  de  tenebris  turba  piornm." 
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"  Wborrer  purcbues  any  thing, 
It  belong!  to  him  and  to  hii  children. 
Adam,  hungry,  came  to  me; 
I  made  him  do  me  homage : 
For  an  apple,  which  I  gave  him. 
He  and  all  hia  race  belong  to  me.** 

But       CJhrist  instantly  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  argument,  bj  re- 
plyi:^:*.  J^— 

"  Satan !  it  was  mine,— 
The  apple  thou  gaveit  him. 
-    The  apple  and  the  apple-tree 
Both  were  made  by  me. 
Ai  he  was  purchased  with  my  goods, 
With  reason  wiU  I  hare  him.**« 


^  religious  Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon  as  latd  as  the  close  of  the 

&$^  '^^enth  century,  the  following  scene  occurs.    Cain  kicks  his  brother 

Ab^^    badly  and  kills  him.    A  figure  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  seated  in 

a  cbk^Ur,  condemns  Cain  and  is  drawn  up  into  the  clouds.    The  mouth 

of  ^^11  then  appears,  like  the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon:  amid  smoke  and 

Vigl^t.xiing  it  casts  up  three  devils,  one  of  them  having  a  wooden  leg. 

Tbe&e  take  a  dance  around  Cain,  and  are  very  jocose,  one  of  them  in- 

vitiY^^  him  to  hell  to  take  a  cup  of  brimstone  coffee,  and  another  asking 

binx    to  make  up  a  party  at  whist.     Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him 

and.  themselves  headlong  into  the  squib-vomiting  mouth. 

Various  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  trading-companies  who  cele- 
brated these  Mysteries  of  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  published,  and 
are  exceedingly  amusing.    '*  Item:  payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hellmothe, 
(oup  pence."  "  For  a  new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  six  pence."  "  Item :  payd  for 
mendyng  and  payntyng  hellmouthe,  two  pence."     "Girdle  for  God,  nine 
pence."     "Axe  for  Pilatte's  son,  one  shilling."     "A  staff  for  the  demon, 
one  penny."     "God's  coat  of  white  leather,  three  shillings."    The  stage 
usually  consisted  of  three  platforms.    On  the  highest  sat  God,  surrounded 
^y  his  angels.     On  the  next  were  the  saints  in  Paradise, — the  intermediate 
Btate  of  the  good  after  death.    On  the  third  were  mere  men  yet  living 
in  the  world.    On  one  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  a  fearful 
cave  or  yawning  mouth  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  and  denoting  hell. 
From  this  ever  and  anon  would  issue  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
damned.     Amidst  hideous  yellings,  devils  would  rush  forth  and  caper 
ftWt  and  snatch  hapless  souls  into  this  pit  to  their  doom.^    The  actors, 
in  their  mock  rage,  sometimes  leaped  from  the  pageant  into  the  midst  of 
the  laughing,  screaming,  trembling  crowd.    The  dramatis  persona  included 
nwny  queer  characters,  such  as  a  "  Worm  of  Conscience,"  "  Deadman,"  (re- 
presenting a  soul  delivered  from  hell  at  the  descent  of  Clirist,)  numerous 
"Damned  Souls,"  dressed  in  flame-colored  garments,  "Theft,"  "Lying," 
*' Gluttony."   But  the  devil  himself  was  the  favorite  character;  and  often. 


•  Ualliwell'i  ediUon  of  tlie  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  18. 

*  Sharp,  EMay  on  tlie  Dramatic  Myeteriee,  p.  34. 
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when  his  personified  vices  Jumped  on  him  and  pinched  and  cudgelled 
him  till  he  roared,  the  mirth  of  the  honest  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
For  there  were  in  the  Middle  Age  two  sides  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
devil  and  of  all  appertaining  to  him.  He  was  a  soul-harrowing  bugbear 
or  a  rib-shaking  jest  according  to  the  hour  and  one's  humor.  Rabelais's 
Pantagruel  is  filled  with  irresistible  burlesques  of  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. The  ludicrous  side  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  reading  Tarl- 
ton's  "Jests"  and  his  "Newes  out  of  Purgatorie."*^  Glimpses  of  it  are 
also  to  be  caught  through  many  of  the  humorous  passages  in  Shakspeare. 
Dromio  says  of  an  excessively  fat  and  greasy  kitchen-wench,  "If  she 
lives  till  doomsday  she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world  I" 
And  Falstaff,  cracking  a  kindred  joke  on  Bardolph's  carbuncled  nose, 
avows  his  opinion  that  it  will  serve  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  light  lost 
souls  the  way  to  purgatory!  Again,  seeing  a  flea  on  the  same  flaming 
proboscis,  the  doughty  knight  afiirmed  it  was  "a  black  soul  burning  in 
hell-fire/'  In  this  element  of  medieeval  life,  this  feature  of  medieeval 
literature,  a  terrible  belief  lay  under  the  gay  raillery.  Here  is  be- 
trayed, on  a  wide  scale,  that  natural  reaction  of  the  faculties  from  ex- 
cessive oppression  to  sportive  wit,  from  deep  repugnance  to  superficial 
jesting,  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  philosophical  observers  as 
a  striking  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of  man. 

One  more  active  and  mighty  cause  of  the  dreadful  faith  and  fear  with 
which  the  Middle  Age  contemplated  the  future  life  was  the  innumerable 
and  frightful  woes,  crimes,  tyrannies,  instruments  of  torture,  engines  of 
persecution,  insane  superstitions,  which  then  existed,  making  its  tu:tual 
life  a  hell.  The  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  the  present  world  were 
enough  to  generate  frightful  beliefs  and  cast  appalling  shadows  over  the 
future.  If  the  earth  was  full  of  devils  and  phantoms,  surely  hell  must 
swarm  worse  with  them.  The  Inquisition  sat  shrouded  and  enthroned 
in  supernatural  obscurity  of  cunning  and  awfulness  of  power,  and  thrust 
its  invisible  daggers  everywhere.  The  facts  men  knew  here  around  them 
gave  credibility  to  the  imagery  in  which  the  hereafter  was  depicted.  The 
flaming  stakes  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  around  which  the  victims  of  ecclesias- 
tical hatred  writhed  were  but  faint  emblems  of  what  awaited  their  souls 
in  the  realm  of  demons  whereto  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Church  con- 
signed them.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  myriads  of  heretics  and  traitors  could 
not  fail  to  project  the  lurid  vision  of  hell  with  all  its  paraphernalia  into 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  Dark  Age.  The  glowing  lava  of 
purgatory  heated  the  soil  they  trod,  and  a  smell  of  its  sulphur  surcharged 
the  air.  A  stupendous  revelation  of  terror,  bearing  whole  volumes  of 
direful  meaning,  is  given  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
of  that  period  that  the  holy  Inquisitors  would  sit  with  Christ  in  the  judg- 
ment at  the  last  day.^    If  king  or  noble  took  offence  at  some  uneasy 


^  Recently  edited  by  Ilalllwill  and  published  by  the  Shakapeare  Society. 
*  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeschichto,  sect  205. 
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retainer  or  bold  serf,  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  cell 
of  aome  secluded  fortress,  and  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  So,  if  pope 
or  priest  hated  or  feared  some  stubborn  thinker,  he  straightway 

"  Woald  banlah  hira  to  wear  a  baming  ehaln 
Itt  tbe  great  duBgeons  of  the  unfSorglTeB, 
Beneath  the  apace-deep  castle>wallB  of  hearen." 

It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  never  to  be  restored,  when  the  world  was  boiling 
in  tempest  and  men  rode  on  the  crests  of  fear. 

Researches  made  within  the  last  century  among  the  remains  of  famous 
mediffival  edifices,  both  ecclesiastic  and  state,  have  brought  to  light  the 
dismal  records  of  forgotten  horrors.  In  many  a  royal  palace,  priestly 
building,  and  baronial  castle,  there  were  secret  chambers  full  of  infernal 
machinery  contrived  for  inflicting  tortures,  and  under  them  concealed 
trapdoors  opening  into  rayless  dungeons  with  no  outlet  and  whose 
floors  were  covered  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  unfortunate  wretches 
who  )x%^  mysteriously  disappeared  long  ago  and  tracelessly  perished 
there,  sometimes  these  trap  ^oors  were  directly  above  profound  pits  of 
water,  in  which  the  victim  would  drown  as  he  dropped  from  the  mangling 
hooks,  racks,  and  pincers  of  the  torture-chamber.  There  were  hor- 
rible rumors  current  in  the  Middle  Age  of  a  machine  called  the  "  Virgin," 
lued  for  putting  men  to  death ;  but  little  was  known  about  it,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  until,  some  years  ago.  one  of  the  identical 
machines  was  discovered  in  an  old  Austrian  castle.  It  was  a  tall  wooden 
ivoman,  with  a  painted  face,  which  the  victim  was  ordered  to  kiss.  As 
lie  approaclied  to  offer  the  salute,  he  trod  on  a  spring,  causing  the  machine 
to  fly  open,  stretch  out  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  and  draw  him  to  its  breast 
covered  with  a  hundred  sharp  spikes,  which  pierced  him  to  death.^* 

Ignorance  and  alarm,  in  a  suffering  and  benighted  age,  surrounded  by 
Munds  of  superstition  and  sights  of  cruelty,  must  needs  breed  and  foster 
ft  horrid  fkith  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world.   Accordingly,  the  common 
tloctrine  of  tlie  future  life  prevailing  in  Christendom  from  the  ninth 
century  till  the  sixteenth  was  as  we  have  portrayed  it.     Of  course  there 
■re  exceptions  to  be  admitted  and  qualifications  to  be  made ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  picture  is  faithful.     Fortunately,  intellect  and  soul  could 
not  sltunber  forever,  nor  the  mediceval  nightmares  always  keep  their  tor- 
taring  seat  on  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Noble  men  arose  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  reason  ai^l  the  divinity  of  conscience.     The  world  was  circum- 
navigated, and  its  revolution  around  the  sun  was  demonstrated.  A  thou- 
sand truths  were  discovered,  a  thousand  inventions  introduced.     Papacy 
tottered,  its  prestige  waned,  its  infallibility  sunk.     The  light  of  know- 
ledge shone,  the  simplicity  of  nature  was  seen,  and  the  benignity  of 
God  was  surmised.    Thought,  throwing  off  many  restrictions  and  accu* 
jnulating  much  material,  began  to  grow  free,  and  began  to  grow  wise. 
And  so,  before  the  calm,  steady  gaze  of  enlightened  and  cheerful  reason, 

•  The  Kin  of  the  Virgto,  io  the  Archnologia  published  bj  the  Antiqaaries  of  London,  toI.  xxtHL 
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the  live  and  crawling  smoke  of  hell,  which  had  so  long  enwreathed  the 
mind  of  the  time  with  its  pendent  and  breathing  horrors,  gradually 
broke  up  and  dissolved, —  ^ 

**  Like  a  gnat  rapantltioiu  snake,  ancurled 
From  the  pale  templet  of  the  awakening  worid." 


CHAPTER    m. 

MODERN   DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Thb  folly  and  paganism  of  some  of  the  Church-dogmas,  the  rapacious 
haughtiness  of  its  spirit,  the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  and  the  immond  cha^ 
racter  of  many  of  its  practices,  had  often  awakened  the  indignant  protests 
and  the  determined  opposition  of  men  of  enlightened  minds,  vigorous 
consciences,  and  generous  hearts,  both  in  its  bosom  and  out  of  it.  Many 
such  men,  vainly  struggling  to  purify  the  Church  from  its  iniquitous 
errors  or  to  relieve  mankind  from  its  outrageous  burdens,  had  been 
silenced  and  crushed  by  its  relentless  might.  Arnold,  Wickliffe,  Weasel, 
Savonarola,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  to  be  gratefully  remembered  forever 
as  the  heroic  though  unsuccessful  forerunners  of  the  mighty  monk  of 
Wittenberg.^  The  corruption  of  the  mediaeval  Church  grew  worse,  and 
became  so  great  as  to  stir  a  very  extensive  disgust  and  revulsion. 
Wholesale  pardons  for  all  their  sins  were  granted  indiscriminately  to 
those  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the  papal  officials ;  while  every  inde- 
pendent thinker,  however  evangelical  his  faith  and  exemplary  his  cha- 
racter, was  hopelessly  doomed  to  hell.  Especially  were  these  pardons 
given  to  pilgrims  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  exhorting 
the  people  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade,  tells  them  that  ''God  condescends 
to  invite  into  his  service  murderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and 
,  those  sunk  in  other  crimes ;  and  whosoever  falls  in  this  cause  shall  secure 
pardon  for  the  sins  which  he  has  never  confessed  with  contrite  heart.*'* 
At  the  opening  of  "Piers  the  Ploughman's  Crede"  a  person  is  intro- 
duced saying,  **  I  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  theix^way  to  Rome,  who 
came  home  with  leave  to  lie  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  I''  Nash,  in  his 
**  Lenten  Stuff,"  speaks  of  a  proclamation  which  caused  **  three  hundred 
thousand  people  to  roam  to  Rome  for  purgatorie-pills."  Ecclesiasticism 
devoured  ethics.  Allegiance  to  morality  was  lowered  into  devotion  to  a 
ritual.  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  length  became  too  impudent  and 
blasphemous  to  be  any  longer  endured,  when  John  Tetsel,  a  Dominican 

1  UllmaDD,  Reformatoren  ror  der  Reformation. 

*  Epiat.  COCLXm.  ad  Orientalia  Fraodae  aenun  et  Popolam. 
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monk,  travelled  over  Europe,  and,  setting  up  his  auction-block  in  the 
ohurches,  offered  for  sale  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which 
promised,  to  every  one  rich  enough  to  pay  the  requisite  price,  remission 
of  all  sins,  however  enormous,  and  whether  past,  present,  or  future !' 
This  brazen  but  authorized  charlatan  boasted  that  **  he  had  saved  more 
souls  from  hell  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."     He  also  said  that  **  even  if  any  one 
had  ravished  the  Mother  of  God  he  could  sell  him  a  pardon  for  it!" 
The  soul  of  Martin  Luther  took  fire.     The  consequence — to  which  a 
hundred  combining  causes  contributed — was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
This   great  movement  produced,   in  relation  to  our  subject,   three 
important  results.     It  noticeably  modified  the  practice  and  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    The  dogmas  of  the  Romanist 
theology  remained  as  they  were  before.     But  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  public  conduct  of  the  papal  functionaries.    Morality  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  mere  ritualism  less  obtrusive.   Comparatively 
speaking,  an  emphasis  was  taken  from  ecclesiastic  confession  and  in- 
dulgence, and  laid  upon  ethical  obedience  and  piety.    The  Council  of 
Trent,  held  at  this  time,  says,  in  its  decree  concerning  indulgences,  **  In 
granting  indulgences,  the  Church  desires  that  moderation  be  observed, 
lest,  by  excessive  facility,  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  enervated."  •  Im- 
posture  became  more  cautious,  threats  less  frequent  and  less  terrible ;  the 
teeth  of  persecution  were  somewhat  blunted;  miracles  grew  rarer;  the 
insufferable  glare  of  purgatory  and  hell  faded,  and  the  open  traffic  in 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the  compounding  for  deficiencies,  diminished.  But 
unong  the  more  ignorant  papal  multitudes  the  mediaeval  superstition 
Bolds  its  place  still  in  all  its  virulence  and  grossness.    "  Heaven  and  hell 
^re  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic  and  the 
•Apennines ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
ttorning-star;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  readily  present  to  con- 
ception than  the  political  prisoners  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice." 
A  second  consequence  of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
dissenting  sects  to  which  its  issues  gave  rise.    The  chief  peculiarities  of 
^^  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  future  life  are  embodied  in  the  four 
leading  denominations  commonly  known  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Uni- 
tAriftn,  and  Universalist.     Each  of  these  includes  a  number  of  subordinate 
parties  bearing  distinctive  names,  (such  as  Arminian,  Presbyterian,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  Restoration ist,  and  many  others;)  but  these  minor  differ- 
ences are  too  trivial  to  deserve  distinctive  characterization  here.    The 
Lutheran  formula  is  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  salvation  is 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  it  by  a  sincere  faith.    Some  will  comply 
with  these  terms  and  secure  heaven  ;  others  will  not,  and  so  will  be  lost 
forever.    Luther's  views  were  not  firmly  defined  and  consistent  through- 
oat  his  career ;  they  were  often  obscure,  and  they  fluctuated  much.     It 

*  D'AnblgoA,  Hiat.  Refonnatioii,  book  iU. 
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is  true  he  always  insisted  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  faith,  and 
that  all  who  had  faith  should  be  saved.  But,  while  he  generally  seems 
to  believe  in  the  current  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  sometimes 
appears  to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  will  finally  be  saved.  In  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechenberg,  dated  1522,  he  says,  in  effect, 
*'  Whoso  hath  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
limit  the  time  for  acquiring  this  faith  to  the  present  life !  In  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future 
state." 

The  Calvinistic  formula  is  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  for  those 
whom  the  arbitrary  predestination  of  God*  has  elected;  all  others  are 
irretrievably  damned.  Calvin  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  who 
succeeded  in  giving  the  fearful  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  a  lodgment  in  the  popular  breast.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  earnestly  repudiated  it.  Gotteschalk  was  condemned  and 
died  in  prison  for  advocating  it,  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Calvin's 
character  enabled  him  to  believe  it,  and  his  talents  and  po6iti<m  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  widely  received. 
Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  all  agreed  in  the  general  propo- 
sition that  by  sin  physical  death  came  into  the  world,  heaven  was  shut 
against  man,  and  all  men  utterly  lost.  They  differed  only  in  some  un- 
essential details  concerning  the  condition  of  that  lost  state.  They  also 
agreed  in  the  general  proposition  that  Christ  came,  by  his  incarnation, 
death,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state.  They  only  differed  in  regard  to  the  precise  grounds 
and  extent  of  that  redemption.  The  Catholic  said,  Christ's  atonement 
wiped  off  the  whole  score  of  original  sin,  and  thus  enabled  man  to  win 
heaven  by  moral  fidelity  and  the  help  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran 
said,  Christ's  atonement  made  all  the  sins  of  those  who  have  faith,  pardon- 
able ;  and  all  may  have  faith.  The  Calvinist  said,  God  foresaw  that  man 
would  fall  and  incur  damnation,  and  he  decreed  that  a  few  should  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  while  the  mass  should  be  left  to 
eternal  torture ;  and  Christ's  atonement  purchased  the  predestined  sal- 
vation of  the  chosen  few.  Furthermore,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  all 
their  varieties,  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  asserting  that  Christ  shall 
come  again,  the  dead  be  raised  bodily,  a  universal  judgment  be  held,  and 
that  then  the  condemned  shall  sink  into  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  and 
the  accepted  rise  into  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  man  differed  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  following  particulars.  First,  it  limited  the  redeem- 
ing mission  of  Christ  to  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  with  Divine  authority,  the  moral  power  of  his  perfect 
example,  and  the  touching  motives  exhibited  in  his  death.  Secondly,  it 
asserted  a  natural  ability  in  every  man  to  live  a  life  conformed  to  right 
reason  and  sound  morality,  and  promised  heaven  to  all  who  did  this  m 
obedience  to  the  instructions  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.    Thirdly^ 
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It  declared  that  the  wicked,  after  suffering  excruciating  agonies,  would 
be  ^annihilated.  Respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  physical 
resms  vrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  the  Socinians  helieved 
wit  la.  the  other  sects.*  Their  doctrine  scarcely  corresponds  with  that  of 
thd  present  Unitarians  in  any  thing.  The  dissent  of  the  Unitarian  from 
th»  j)opular  theology  is  much  more  fundamental,  detailed,  and  consist- 
ent than  that  of  the  Socinian  was,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the 
Rationalism  of  the  present  day. 

rfce  Universalist  formula— every  soul  created  by  Gkni  shall  sooner  or 
lat^'r  be  saved  from  sin  and  woe  and  inherit  everlasting  happiness — ^has 
be^Ym  publicly  defended  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church.*    It  was 
firs  ^    publicly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury .     It  ranks  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
uadx-ia,  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  several 
otl&^T  prominent  Fathers.     Universalism  has  been  held  in  four  forms,  on 
fo«.r  grounds.  First,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Clirist  died  for  all,  and  that, 
\rf  '^lie  infinite  efficacy  of  his  redeeming  merits,  all  sins  shall  be  cancelled 
and  every  soul  be  saved.     This  was  the  scheme  of  those  early  Universalis! 
Ohiristians  whom  Epiphanius  condemns  as  heretics ;  also  of  a  few  in  more 
nKMclem  times.    Secondly,  it  has  been  thought  that  each  person  would  be 
punished  in  the  future  state  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
^M^li  sin  be  expiated  by  a  proportionate  amount  of  suffering,  the  retribu- 
tion, of  some  souls  being  severe  and  long,  t^at  of  others  light  and  brief; 
bat,  every  pefialty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  last  victim  would  be 
Yttitored.     Thiflt  was  the  notion  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
pttfgatory,  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  Restorationists.    Thirdly,  it  has 
been  imagined  that,  by  the  good  pleasure  and  fixed  laws  of  God,  all  men 
•re  destined  to  an  impartial,  absolute,  and  instant  salvation  beyond  the 
grave:  all  sins  a^e  justly  punished,  all  moral -distinctions  equitably  com- 
pensated, in  this  life ;  in  the  futVire  an  equal  glory  awaits  all  men,  by  the 
gracious  and  eternal  election  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  benignant 
fldttsion  of  Christ.    This  is  the  peculiar  conception  distinguishing  some 
HMmben  of  the  denomination  now  known  as  Universalists.    Finally,  it 
hM  been  believed  that  the  freedom  and  probation  granted  here  extend 
into  the  life  to  come ;  that  the  aim  of  all  future  punishment  will  be 
MDedial,  beneficent,  not  revengeful;  that  stronger  motives  will  be 
applied  for  producing  repentance,  and  grander  attractions  to  holiness  be 
felt;  and  that  thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  the  most  sunken  and 
hirdened  souls  will  be  regenerated  and  raised  up  to  heaven  in  the  image 
o(  God.    Almost  all  Universalists,  most  Unitarians,  and  large  numberj 
of  individual  Christians  outwardly  affiliated  with  other  denominations, 
BOW  aooept  and  cherish  this  theory. 


*  Float  glrw  a  AiU  ezpodtlon  of  these  points  with  references  to  the  authorities.    Oetchlchte  der 
vm  ZasCande,  n.  s.  f,  abth.  ii.  m.  243-200. 

•  PMataiiler,  Gommonti  Fanatiri  (Jiir«Kara«rr&9t^s  itavnav)  Ititt.  Antiqnar. 
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One  important  variation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  celebrated  controversy  waged  in  England,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  regard  to  tiie  intermediate  state  of  the  dead. 
The  famous  Dr.  Coward  and  a  few  supporters  labored^  with  much  zeal, 
skill,  and  show  of  learning,  to  prove  the  natural  mortality  of  the  souL 
They  asserted  this  to  be  both  a  philosophical  truth  proved  by  scientific 
facts  and  a  Christian  doctrine  declared  in  Scripture  and  taught  by  the 
Fathers.  They  argued  that  the  soul  is  not  an  independent  entity,  but  is 
merely  the  life  of  the  body.  Proceeding  thus  far  on  the  principles 
of  a  materialistic  science,  they  professed  to  complete  their  theory  from 
Scripture,  without  doing  violence  to  any  doctrine  of  the  acknowledged 
religion.'  The  finished  scheme  was  this.  Man  was  naturally  mortal; 
but,  by  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God,  he  would  have  been  immortally  pro- 
served  alive  had  he  not  sinned.  Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
man  utterly  perishes  in  the  grave.  But  God  will  restore  the  dead, 
through  Christ,  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection  which  he  has  fore- 
told in  the  gospel.^  Some  of  the  writers  in  this  copious  controversy 
maintained  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ  death  was  eternal 
annihilation  to  all  except  a  few  who  enjoyed  an  inspired  anticipatory 
faith  in  him,  but  that  all  who  died  after  his  coming  would  be  restored  in 
the  resurrection, — ^the  faithful  to  be  advanced  to  heaven,  the  wicked  to 
be  the  victims  of  unending  torture."  Clarke  and  Baxter  both  wrote  with 
extreme  ability  in  support  of  the  natural  immortality  and  iseparate  exist- 
ence  of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  Henry  Dodwell  cited, 
from  the  lore  of  three  thousand  years,  a  plausible  body  of  authorities  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  in  itself  but  a  mortal  breath.  He  also  contended, 
by  a  singular  perversion  of  figurative  phrases  from  the  N^w  Testament 
and  from  some  of  the  Fathers,  that,  in  counteraction  of  man's  natural 
mortality,  all  who  undergo  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England — the  only  true  priesthood  in  apostolic 
succession — thereby  receive  an  immortalizing  spirit  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ  and  committed  to  his  successors.  This  immortalising 
spirit  conveyed  by  baptism  would  secure  their  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  Those  destitute  of  this  spirit  would  never  awake  from  the  obli- 
vious sleep  of  death,  unless-^-as  he  maintained  will  actually  be  the  case 
with  a  large  part  of  the  dead — they  are  arbitrarily  immortalized  by  the 
pleasure  of  God,  in  order  to  suffer  eternal  misery  in  hell  I  Absurd  and 
shocking  as  this  fancy  was,  it  obtained  quite  a  number  of  converts, 
and  made  no  slight  impression  at  the  time.  One  of  the  writers  in  this 
controversy  asserted  that  Luther  himself  had  been  a  believer  in  the  death 

*  Ooward,  Search  after  SoaUu 

T  Hallet,  No  Reaurrsctlon,  no  Fntnre  State. 

•  Ooward,  Defence  of  the  Search  after  Bonis.  Dodwell,  Epiatolary  Dtflconne.  Packard,  ObMrr*- 
tiont.  Fleming,  Surrey  of  the  Search  after  Souls.  Law,  State  of  Separate  Sfririti.  Layton,  T^tattoa 
of  Deputed  Souli. 
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or  sleep  of  the  soul  until  the  day  of  judgment.*  Certain  it  is  that  such 
a  belief  had  at  one  period  a  considerable  prevalence.  Its  advocates  were 
called  Psychopannychians.  Calvin  wrote  a  vehement  assault  on  them. 
The  opinion  has  sunk  into  general  disrepute  and  neglect,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  many  avowed  disciples  of  it.  The  nearly  universal  senti- 
ment of  Christendom  would  now  exclaim,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Henry 
More, — 

'^WliAtl  has  old  Adam  raortad  all  this  time 
Under  aome  ■enseleaM  clod,  with  ileep  ydead  ?"lo 


John  Asgill  printed,  in  the  year  1700,  a  tract  called  *'  An  argument  to 
prove  that  by  the  new  covenant  man  may  be  translated  into  eternal  life 
without  tasting  death.''  He  argues  that  the  law  of  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  and  was  annulled  by  Christ^s  sacrifice.  Since  that 
time  men  have  died  only  because  of  an  obstinate  habit  of  dying  formed 
for  many  generations.  For  his  part,  he  has  the  independence  and  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  universal  pusillanimity  and  to  refuse  to  die.  He 
has  discovered  "an  engine  in  Divinity  to  convey  man  from  earth  to 
heaven."  He  will  "  play  a  trump  on  death  and  show  himself  a  match 
for  the  devil  I'' 

While  treating  of  the  various  Protestant  views  of  the  future  life,  it 
would  be  a  glaring  defect  to  overlook  the  remarkable  doctrine  on  that 
subject  published  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  now  held  by  the  intelli- 
gent, growing  body  of  believers  called  after  his  name.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  this  system  adequately  in  its  scientific  ba^es  and  its 
complicated  details  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded 
here.  Nor  is  this  necessary,  now  that  his  own  works  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  easily  accessible  everywhere.  His  "  Heaven  and  Hell," 
•'  Heavenly  Arcana,"  "  Doctrine  of  Influx,"  and  "  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," contain  manifold  statements  and  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
thing  important  bearing  on  his  views  of  the  theme  before  us.  We  shall 
merely  attempt  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  principles, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  suggestions  of  criticism. 

Swedenborg  conceives  man  to  be  an  organized  receptacle  of  truth  and 
love  from  God.  He  is  an  imperishable  spiritual  body  placed  for  a  season 
of  probation  in  a  perishable  material  body.  Every  moment  receiving 
the  essence  of  his  being  afresh  from  God,  and  returning  it  through  the 
fruition  of  its  uses  devoutly  rendered  in  conscious  obedience  and  joyous 
worship,  he  is  at  once  a  subject  of  personal,  and  a  medium  of  the  Divine, 


*  Blackbame,  View  of  the  Oontroreny  Gonoerning  an  Intermediate  State :  appendix.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  great  Reformer's  opinion  on  this  point  was  not  always  the  same.  For  he  says,  dis- 
tinctly, **  The  first  man  who  died,  when  he  awakes  at  the  last  day,  will  think  he  has  been  aaloep  but 
an  boor.**  Beste,  Dr.  M.  Lnther's  Qlaubenslehre,  cap.  It.  :  Die  Lehre  ron  den  Letcen  Dingen.  Tet 
J.  &  Miilkr  seems  conclusirely  to  prore  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  forms  the  title  of  hto 
book,— "Dass  Lather  die  Lehre  Tom  Seelenschlafe  nie  geglanbt  habe.** 

^  The  oontroversy  concerning  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  has  within  a  few  years  raged 
afresh.  The  jwindpal  combatants  were  Dobney,  Storrs,  White,  Morris,  and  Hintor.  See  Athaaasia, 
by  J.  H.  HintoD,  Loodon,  1849. 
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happiness.  The  will  is  the  power  of  man^s  life,  and  the  understanding 
is  its  form.  When  the  will  is  disinterested  love  and  the  understanding 
is  celestial  truth,  then  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  being,  and  his  home  is 
heaven ;  he  is  a  spirit-frame  into  which  the  goodness  of  God  perpetually 
flows,  is  humbly  acknowledged,  gratefully  eivjoyed,  and  piously  returned. 
But  when  his  will  is  hatred  or  selfishness  and  his  understanding  is  false- 
hood or  evil,  then  his  powers  are  abused,  his  destiny  inverted,  and  his 
fate  hell.  While  in  the  body  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  freedom,  on 
probation,  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  Swedenborgian  universe  is  divided  into  four  orders  of  abodes.  In 
the  highest  or  celestial  world  are  the  heavens  of  the  angels.  In  the 
lowest  or  infernal  world  are  the  hells  of  the  demons.  In  the  inter- 
mediate or  spiritual  world  are  the  earths  inhabited  by  men,  and  sur- 
i'ounded  by  the  transition-state- through  which  souls,  escaping  from  their 
bodies,  after  a  while  soar  to  heaven  or  sink  to  hell,  according  to  their  fit- 
ness and  attraction.  In  this  life  man  is  free,  because  he  is  an  energy 
in  equilibrium  between  the  influences  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  middle 
state  surrounding  man  is  full  of  spirits,  some  good  and  some  bad.  Every 
man  is  accompanied  by  swarms  of  both  sorts  of  spirits,  striving  to  make 
him  like  themselves.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influx  into  man. 
Mediate  influx  is  when  the  spirits  in  the  middle  state  flow  into  man's 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  good  spirits  are  in  communication  with 
heaven,  and  they  carry  what  is  good  and  true ;  the  evil  spirits  are  in 
communication  with  hell,  and  they  carry  what  is  evil  and  false.  Between 
these  opposed  and  reacting  agencies  man  is  in  an  equilibrium  whose 
essence  is  freedom.  Deciding  for  himself,  if  he  turns  with  embracing 
welcome  to  the  good  spirits,  he  is  thereby  placed  and  lives  in  coi:\junction 
with  heaven ;  but  if  he  turns,  on  the  contrary,  with  predominant  love  to 
the  bad  spirits,  he  is  placed  in  coi\junction  with  hell  and  draws  his  life 
thence.  From  heaven,  therefore,  through  the  good  spirits,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  saving  goodness  flow  sweetly  down  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  good  man ;  while  from  hell,  through  the  bad  spirits,  all 
the  elements  of  damning  evil  flow  foully  up  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  bad  man. 

The  other  kind  of  influx  is  called  immediate.  This  is  when  the  Lord 
himself,  the  pure  substance  of  truth  and  good,  flows  into  every  organ 
and  faculty  of  man.  This  influx  is  perpetual,  but  is  received  as  truth 
and  good  only  by  the  true  and  good.  It  is  rcy'ected,  suffocated,  or  per- 
verted by  those  who  are  in  love  with  falsities  and  evils.  So  the  light  of 
the  sun  produces  colors  varying  with  the  substances  it  falls  on,  and 
water  takes  forms  corresponding  to  the  vessels  it  is  poured  into. 

The  whole  invisible  world — ^heaven,  hell,  and  the  middle  state — is 
peopled  solely  from  the  different  families  of  the  human  race  occupying 
the  numerous  m$iterial  globes  of  the  universe.  The  good,  on  leaving  the 
fleshly  body,  are  angels,  the  bad,  demons.  There  is  no  angel  nor  demon 
who  was  created  such  at  first.    Satan  is  not  a  personality,  but  is  a  figure- 
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tiV^  term  Btanding  for  the  whole  complex  of  hell.  In  the  invisible  world, 
tiiK^e  and  space  in  one  sense  cease  to  be ;  in  another  sense  they  remain 
unc^lianged.  They  virtually  cease  because  all  our  present  measures  of  them 
are  annihilated ;"  they  virtually  remain  because  exact  correspondences 
to  "tiliem  are  left.  To  spirits,  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  planets,  but  by  the  succession  of  inward  states ;  space  is  measured  not 
by  "^ay-marks  and  the  traversing  of  distances,  but  by  inward  similitudes 
and.  dissimilitudes.  Those  who  are  unlike  are  sundered  by  gulfs  of  dif- 
ference. Those  who  are  alike  are  together  in  their  interiors.  Thought 
and  love,  forgetfulness  and  hate,  are  not  hampered  by  temporal  and 
spoktial  boundaries.  Spiritual  forces  and  beings  spurn  material  impedi- 
ments, and  are  united  or  separate,  reciprocally  visible  or  invisible,  mutu- 
ally conscious  or  unconscious,  according  to  their  own  laws  of  kindred  or 
all^n  adaptedness. 

1*he  soul — ^the  true  man — is  its  own  organized  and  deathless  body,  and 
wlien  it  leaves  its  earthly  house  of  flesh  it  knows  the  only  resurrection, 
and  the  cast-off  frame  returns  to  the  dust  forever.    Swedenborg  repeat- 
edly affirms  with  emphasis  that  no  one  is  born  for  hell,  but  that  all  are 
bon  for  heaven,  and  that  when  any  one  comes  into  hell  it  is  from  his 
oi^n  free  fault.     He  asserts  that  every  infant,  wheresoever  born,  whether 
^itlin  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  pious  parents  or  of  impious, 
^lien  he  dies  is  received  by  the  Lord,  and  educated  in  heaven,  and  be- 
^^Hies  an  angel.     A  central"  principle  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  is 
iuat "  a  life  of  charity,  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in 
^▼ery  function,  in  every  engagement,  and  in  every  work,  from  a  heavenly 
'Motive,  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  is  possible  to  every  one,  and  infal- 
"bly  leads  to  heaven."     It  does  not  matter  whether  the  person  leading 
such  a  life  be  a  Christian  or  a  Gentile.     The  only  essential  is  that  his 
nding  motive  be  divine  and  his  life  be  in  truth  and  good. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  his  mission  is  that 
he  was  the  infinite  God  incarnate, — not  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
expiating  human  sin  and  purchasing  a  ransom  for  the  lost  by  vicarious 
sufferings,  but  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  rampant  power  of  the 
hells,  weakening  the  influx  of  the  infernal  spirits,  setting  an  example 
to  men,  and  revealing  many  important  truths.  The  advantage  of  the 
Christian  over  the  pagan  is  that  the  former  is  enlightened  by  the  celestial 
knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  animated  by  the  affecting  motives 
presented  in  the  drama  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  There  is  no  pro- 
bation after  this  life.  Just  as  one  is  on  leaving  the  earth  he  goes  into 
the  spiritual  world.     There  his  ruling  affection  determines  his  destiny, 

n  FbUo  the  Jew  saya,  (toI.  I.  p.  277,  ed.  Mangey,)  '*  Ood  is  the  Father  of  the  world :  the  world  ia 
the  father  of  time,  begetting  it  by  its  own  motion :  time,  therefore,  holdfl  the  place  of  grandchild  to 
Ocd.**  Bat  the  world  is  only  one  measure  of  time ;  another,  and  a  more  important  one,  Is  the  in- 
vmrd  ioooessSon  of  the  spirit's  states  of  consciousness.  Between  Philo  and  Swedenborg,  it  may  be 
remarked  here,  there  are  many  remarkable  correspondences  both  of  thought  and  language.  Bbr 
ezampla^  Philo  says,  (toI.  i.  p.  ^M,)  "  Man  is  a  small  kosmos,  the  kosmos  is  a  grand  man.** 
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and  that  affection  can  never  be  extirpated  or  changed  to  all  eternity. 
After  death,  evil  life  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  altered  to  good 
life,  nor  infernal  love  be  transmuted  to  angelic  love,  inasmuch  as  every 
spirit  from  head  to  foot  is  in  quality  such  as  his  love  b,  and  thence  such 
as  his  life  is,  so  that  to  transmute  this  life  into  the  opposite  is  altogether 
to  destroy  the  spirit.  It  were  easier,  says  Swedenborg,  to  change  a  night- 
bird  into  a  dove,  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  to  change  a  subject 
of  hell  into  a  subject  of  heaven  after  the  line  of  death  has  been  crossed. 
But  why  the  crossing  of  that  line  should  make  such  an  infinite  difference 
he  does  not  explain ;  nor  does  he  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  moral  reason  and  charitable  heart  of  Swedenborg  vehemently 
revolted  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  group  of  thoughts  that  cluster  around  them.  He 
always  protests  against  these  dogmas,  refutes  them  with  varied  power 
and  consistency ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  system  are  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  and  attribute  no  unworthiness  to  the  character 
of  God.  A  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to  Swedenborg  that  his  influ- 
ence, certainly  destined  to  be  powerful  and  lasting,  is  so  clearly  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  at  once  of  philosophic  intelligence,  social 
affection,  and  true  piety.  The  superiorities  of  his  view  of  the  future 
life  over  those  which  it  seeks  to  supplant  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent. 

First,  without  predicating  of  God  any  aggravated  severity  or  casting 
the  faintest  shadow  on  his  benevolence,  it  gives  us  the  most  appalling 
realization  of  the  horribleness  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences.  Gh>d  is 
commonly  represented — in  effect,  at  least — as  flaming  with  anger  against 
sinners,  and  forcibly  flinging  them  into  the  unappeasable  fury  of  Tophet, 
where  his  infinite  vengeance  may  forever  satiate  itself  on  them.  But, 
Swedenborg  ieays,  God  is  incapable  of  hatred  or  wrath :  he  casts  no  one 
into  hell ;  but  the  wicked  go  where  they  belong  by  their  own  election, 
from  the  inherent  fitness  and  preference  of  their  ruling  love.  The  evil 
man  desires  to  be  in  hell  because  there  he  finds  his  food,  employment, 
and  home;  in  heaven  he  would  suffer  unutterable  agonies  from  every 
circumstance.  The  wicked  go  into  hell  by  the  necessary  and  benignant 
love  of  God,  not  by  his  indignation ;  and  their  retributions  are  in  their 
own  characters,  not  in  their  prison-house.  This  does  not  flout  and 
trample  all  magnanimity,  nor  shock  the  heart  of  piety ;  and  yet,  showing 
us  men  compelled  to  prefer  wallowing  in  the  filth  and  iniquities  of  hell, 
clinging  to  the  very  evils  whose  pangs  transfix  them,  it  gives  us  the 
direst  of  all  the  impressions  of  sin,  and  beneath  the  lowest  deep  of 
the  popular  hell  opens  to  our  shuddering  conceptions  a  deep  of  loath- 
someness immeasurably  lower  still. 

Secondly,  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  salvation 
or  reprobation,  when  compared  with  the  popular  doctrine,  is  marked  by 
striking  depth  of  insight,  justice,  and  liberality.  Every  man  is  free. 
Every  man  has  power  to  receive  the  influx  of  truth  and  good  firom  the 
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Lord  and  convert  it  to  its  blessed  and  saving  uses, — ^piety  towards  God, 
good  will  towards  the  neighbor,  and  all  kinds  of  right  works.  Who 
does  this,  no  matter  in  what  land  or  age  he  lives,  becomes  an  heir  of 
heaven.  Who  perverts  those  Divine  gifts  to  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
deeds  becomes  a  subject  of  hell.  No  mere  opinion,  no  mere  profession, 
no  mere  ritual  services,  no  mere  external  obedience, — not  all  these  things 
together, — can  save  a  man,  nor  their  absence  condemn  him ;  but  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  his  life,  the  central  and  ruling  love  which  constitutes 
the  sabstance  of  his  being, — this  decides  every  man's  doom.  The  view 
is  simple,  reasonable,  just,  necessary.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of  degrees 
accompanying  it ;  namely,  that  there  are  in  heaven  different  grades  and 
qualities  of  exaltation  and  delight,  and  in  hell  of  degradation  and  w()e, 
for  different  men  according  to  their  capacities  and  deserts.  A  pro- 
foundly ethical  character  pervades  the  scheme,  and  the  great  stamp  of 
law  is  over  it  all. 

Thirdly,  a  manifest  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  over  the 
popular  doctrine  is  the  intimate  connection  it  establishes  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  God  and  man. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant  localities,  entrance  into  which  is  to  be 
won  or  avoided  by  moral  artifices  or  sacramental  subterfuges,  but  they 
are  states  of  being  depending  on  personal  goodness  or  evil.  God  is  not 
throned  at  the  heart  or  on  the  apex  of  the  universe,  where  at  some 
remote  epoch  we  hope  to  go  and  see  him,  but  he  is  the  Life  feeding  our 
lives  freshly  every  instant.  The  spiritual  world,  with  all  its  hosts,  sustains 
*ud  arches,  fills  and  envelops  us.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  outer 
Wy,  the  lifting  of  an  opaque  veil,  and  \ve  are  among  the  spirits,  un- 
changed, as  we  were  before.  Judgment  is  not  a  tribunal  dawning  on  the 
close  of  the  world's  weary  centuries,  but  the  momentary  assimilation  of 

*  celestial  or  an  infernal  love  leading  to  states  and  acts,  rewards  and  re- 
tributions, corresponding.     Before  this  view  the  dead  universe  becomes 

*  live  transparency  overwritten  with  the  will,  tremulous  with  the  breath, 
*ud  irradiate  with  the  illumination  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Swedenborgian  view  of  the  future  life 
should  be  burdened  and  darkened  with  the  terrible  error  of  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  spreading  over  the  state  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
hells  the  pall  of  immitigable  hopelessness,  denying  that  they  can  ever 
ttiake  the  slightest  ameliorating  progress.     Wo  have  never  been  able  to 
fee  force  enough  in  any  of  the  arguments  or  assertions  advanced  in 
support  of  this  tremendous  horror  to  warrant  the  least  hesitation  in 
rgecting  it.     For  ourselves,  we  must  regard  it  as  incredible,  and  think 
that  Ood  cannot  permit  it.     Instruction,  reformation,  progress,  are  the 
final  aims  of  punishment.     Aspiration  is  the  concomitant  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  authentic  voice  of  God.    Surely,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
boonful  eternities  of  being,  every  creature  capable  of  intelligence,  allied 
io  the  moral  law,  drawing  life  from  the  Infinite,  must  begin  to  travel  the 
ascending  path  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  never  retrograde  again. 
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Neither  can  we  admit  in  general  the  claim  made  by  Swedenborg  and 
by  his  disciples  that  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  system  of  theo- 
logy elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  is  asserted  that  God 
opened  his  interior  vision,  so  that  he  saw  what  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  flesh, — namely,  the  inhabitants,  laws, 
contents,  and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world, — and  thus  that  his  state- 
ments are  not  speculations  or  arguments,  but  records  of  unerring  know- 
ledge, his  descriptions  not  fanciful  pictures  of  the  imagination,  but  literal 
transcripts  of  the  truth  he  saw.  This,  in  view  of  the  great  range  of  known 
experience,  is  not  intrinsically  probable,  and  we  have  seen  no  proof  of 
it.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  psychological  and  religious  history, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should  confound  his  intangible  reveries 
with  solid  fact  than  that  he  should  be  inspired  by  God  to  reyeal  a  world 
of  mysterious  truths.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness,  probability,  and  consistency  of  most  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  future  life,  wo  cannot  but  shrink 
from  many  of  the  details  and  forms  in  which  he  carries  them  out.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnest  avowals  of  able  disciples  of  his  school  that  all 
his  details  are  strictly  necessitated  by  his  premises,  and  that  all  his  premises 
are  laws  of  truth,  wo  are  compelled  to  regard  a  great  many  of  his  assertions 
as  purely  arbitrary  and  a  great  many  of  his  descriptions  as  purely  fanciful. 
But,  denying  that  his  scheme  of  eschatology  is  a  scientific  representation 
of  the  reality,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  poetic  structure  reared  by  co-working 
knowledge  and  imagination  on  the  ground  of  reason,  nature,  and  mo- 
.rality, — whose  foundation-walls,  columns,  and  grand  outlines  are  truth, 
while  many  of  its  details,  ornaments,  and  images  are  fancy, — ^it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  creative 
power  extant  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  No  one  who  has  mastered 
it  with  appreciative  mind  will  question  this.  There  are,  expressed  and 
latent,  in  the  totality  of  Swedenborg's  accounts  of  hell  and  heaven,  more 
variety  of  imagery,  power  of  moral  truth  and  appeal,  exhibition  of 
dramatic  justice,  transcendent  delights  of  holiness  and  love,  curdling 
terrors  of  evil  and  woe,  strength  of  philosophical  grasp,  and  sublimity 
of  emblematic  conception,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Dante's  earth-renowned 
poem.  We  say  this  of  the  substance  of  his  ideas,  not  of  the  shape  and 
clothing  in  which  they  are  represented.  Swedenborg  was  no  poet  in  lan< 
guage  and  form,  only  in  conception. 

Take  this  picture.  In  the  topmost  height  of  the  celestial  world  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  all  the  infinite  multitudes  of  angels,  swarm- 
ing up  through  the  innumerable  heavens,  wherever  they  are,  continually 
turn  their  faces  towards  him  in  love  and  joy.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infernal  world  is  a  vast  ball  of  blackness,  towards  which  all  the  hosts  of 
demons,  crowding  down  through  the  successive  hells,. forever  turn  their 
eager  faces  away  from  God.  Or  consider  this.  Every  thing  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  perfect  leasts  like  itself:  every  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  little  hearts,  every  lung  an  aggregation  of  little  lungs,  every  eye  an 
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aggregation  of  little  eyes.  Following  out  the  principle,  every  society  in 
the  spiritual  world  is  a  group  of  spirits  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
every  heaven  is  a  gigantic  man  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  heavens  together  constitute  one  Grand  Man, — a 
countlesB  number  of  the  most  intelligent  angels  forming  the  head,  a  stu- 
pendous organization  of  the  most  affectionate  making  the  heart,  the 
most  humble  going  to  the  feet,  the  most  useful  attracted  to  the  hands, 
and  so  on  through  every  part. 

With  exceptions,  then,  we  regard  Swedeiiborg's  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  as  a  free  poetic  presentment,  not  as  a  severe  scientific  statement, — 
of  views  true  in  moral  principle,  not  of  facts  real  in  literal  detail.  His 
imagination  and  sentiment  are  mathematical  and  ethical  instead  of 
ssthetic  and  passionate.  Milk  seems  to  run  in  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  but  he  is  of  truthfulness  and  charity  all  compact.  We  think  it 
most  probable  that  the  secret  of  his  supposed  inspiration  was  the  abnor- 
xn&l  frequent  or  chronic  turning  of  his  mind  into  what  is  called  the 
ecstatic  or  clairvoyant  state.  Tliis  condition  being  spontaneously  in- 
duced, while  he  yet,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  retained  conscious  pos- 
Mssion  and  control  of  his  usual  faculties,  he  treated  his  subjective  con- 
<%ption8  as  objective  realities,  believed  his  interior  contemplations  were 
accurate  visions  of  facts,  and  took  the  strange  procession  of  systematic 
reveries  through  his  teeming  brain  for  a  scenic  revelation  of  the  exhaust- 
ive mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell. 

*'  Each  wondroof  gaen  bthdd  the  tmth  it  sought, 
And  Inspiration  flash'd  from  wliat  was  thooght.'* 

This  hypothesis,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  the  integral  correctness  of  his  con- 
science, and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
ing the  unparalleled  phenomenon  of  his  theological  works ;  and,  though 
it  leaves  many  things  unaccounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  more  credible  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  last  of  the  three  prominent  phenomena  which — as  before  said — 
followed  the  Protestant  Beformation  was  rationalism, — an  attempt  to  try 
all  religious  questions  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  by  the  tests  of  con- 
science. The  great  movement  led  by  Luther  was  but  one  element  in  a 
numerous  train  of  influences  and  events  all  yielding  their  different  con- 
tributions to  that  resolute  rationalistic  tendency  which  afterwards  broke 
out  so  powerfully  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  spreading 
thence  into  every  country  in  Christendom,  has  been,  in  secret  and  in 
public,  with  slow,  sure  steps,  irresistibly  advancing  ever  since.  In  the 
history  of  scholasticism  there  were  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
period  was  characterized  by  the  servile  submission  and  conformity  of 
philosophy  to  the  theology  dictated  by  the  Church.  The  second  period 
was  marked  by  the  formal  alliance  and  attempted  reconciliation  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology.    The  third  period  saw  an  ever-increasing  jealousy 
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and  separation  between  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians.^'  Manj 
an  adventurous  thinker  pushed  his  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
established  theology,  and  deliberately  dissented  from  the  orthodox 
standards  in  his  conclusions.  Perhaps  Abelard,  who  openly  strove  to 
put  all  the  Church-dogmas  in  forms  acceptable  to  philosophy,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  r^'ect  in  many  instances  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
reasonable, deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  rationalism.  The  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant's  **  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Reason,"  together  with  the  influence  and  the  writings  of  many 
other  eminent  philosophers,  gradually  gave  momentum  to  the  impulse 
and  popularity  to  the  habits  of  free  thought  and  criticism  even  in  the 
realm  of  theology.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  dominant  Church  was 
firmly  seized,  many  errors  shaken  out  to  the  light  and  exposed,  and 
many  long-received  opinions  questioned  and  flung  into  doubt.''  The 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines  regarding  the  future  life 
could  not  fail  to  be  denied  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted — as  was  extensively 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — to  demonstrate  them 
by  mathematical  methods,  with  all  the  array  of  axioms,  theorems,  lem- 
mas, doubts,  and  solutions.  Fliigge  has  historically  illustrated  the  em- 
ployment  of  this  method  at  considerable  length.'^ 

The  essence  of  rationalism  is  the  affirmation  that  neither  the  Fathers, 
nor  the  Church,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  right- 
fully establish  any  proposition  opposed  to  the  logic  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident  truth  of  nature.  Around  this 
thesis  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won ;  and  it  will  stand 
with  spreading  favor  as  long  as  there  are  unenslaved  and  cultivated  mindi 
in  the  world.  This  position  is,  in  logical  necessity,  and  as  a  general  thing 
in  fact,  that  of  the  large  though  loosely-cohering  body  of  believers  known 
as  **  Liberal  Christians  ;*'  and  it  is  tacitly  held  by  still  larger  and  ever- 
growing numbers  nominally  connected  with  sects  that  officially  eschew 
it  with  horror.  The  result  of  the  studies  and  discussions  associated  with 
this  principle,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  following  popular  doctrines: — the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  •authority  in  matters  of  belief;  uncondi- 
tional predestination;  the  satisfaction-theory  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment; the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  person,  to  burn  up  the 
world  and  to  hold  a  general  judgment;  the  intermediate  state  of  souls; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  a  local  hell  of  material  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked.    These  old  dogmas,'' 


u  GoaBin,  Hist  Mod.  Phil.,  lect.  ix. 

u  StaUdlin,  Gescbichte  dee  RationaUsmiu.  SaiDtes,  Histolre  Gritiqne  da  RationallniM  en  l]]i» 
mogne,  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr.  Beard. 

14  Oeachichte  dea  Glanbens  an  Unsterbllcbkeit,  u.  s.  U  th.  ill.  abth.  U.  m.  281-280. 

u  They  are  defended  in  all  their  literal  groesnen  in  the  two  following  works,  both  recent  pnbUcft 
tions.  The  World  to  Come;  by  the  Rer.  Jamei  Oochrane.  Der  Tod,  dai  Todtenrelch,  und  dm  Za 
•tand  der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen ;  ron  P.  A.  May wahlen. 
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ocsarcely  cbaoged,  still  remain  in  the  stereotyped  creeds  of  all  the  pro- 
inent  denominations;   hut  they  slumber  there  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
t  unrealized,  unnoticed,  unthought  of,  by  the  great  multitude  of  com- 
on  believers,  while  every  consciously  rational  investigator  vehemently 
spadiates  them.    To  every  candid  mind  that  has  really  studied  their 
ature  and  proofs  their  absurdity  is  now  transparent  on  all  the  grounds 
ike  of  history,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  science. 
The  changes  of  the  popular  Christian  belief  in  regard  to  three  salient 
have  been  especially  striking.     First,-  respecting  the  immediate 
,te  of  the  dead, — an  intermediate  state.     The  predominant  Jewish  doc- 
Tine  was  that  all  souls  went  indiscriminately  into  a  sombre  under-world, 
vhere  they  awaited  a  resurrection.    The  earliest  Christian  view  preva- 
was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  it  divided  that  place  of  de- 
spirits  into  two  parts, — a  painful  for  the  bad,  a  pleasant  for  the 
The  next  opinion  that  prevailed — the  Roman  Catholic — ^was  the 
e  as  the  foregoing,  with  two  exceptions:  it  established  a  purgatory 
addition  to  the  previous  paradise  and  hell,  and  it  opened  heaven  itself 
or  the  immediate  entrance  of  a  few  spotless  souls.    Pope  John  XXII., 
Gieseler  shows,  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  theological  doctors  of 
X^aris  because  he  declared  that  no  soul  could  enter  heaven  and  ei\joy  the 
\>eatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection.    Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up 
« list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  heretical  opinions  held  by  the  Ar- 
tnenian  Christians.    One  of  these  notions  was  that  the  souls  of  all  de- 
ceased adults  wander  in  the  air  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  neither  hell, 
paradise,  nor  heaven  being  open  to  them  until  after  that  day.     Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  "  Each  soul  at  death  immediately  flies  to  its  appointed  place, 
whether  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  being  without  the  body  until  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  it  afterwards.""    Then  came  the  dogma  of  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testants, slightly  varying  in  the  different  sects,  but  generally  agreeing  that 
at  death  all  redeemed  souls  pass  instantly  to  heaven  and  all  unredeemed 
souls  to  hell."    The  principal  variation  from  this  among  believers  within 
the  Protestant  fellowship  has  been  the  notion  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
die  or  sleep  with  the  body  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, — ^a  notion  which 
peeps  out  here  and  there  in  superstitioi^s  spots  along  the  pages  of  eccle- 
siastical  history,  and  which  has  found  now  and  then  an  advocate  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.     The  Council  of  Elvin,  in  Spain^  forbade 
the  lighting  of  tapers  in  churchyards,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  buried  there.     At  this  day,  in  prayers  and  addresses  at 
funerab,  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  alluding  to  death  as  a 
sleep,  and  implying  that  the  departed  one  is  to  slumber  peacefully  in  his 
grave  until  the  resurrection.     And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
persons  contrary  ideas  are  frequently  expressed.     The  truth  is,  the  sub- 

>*  8amina  lii.  in  Sappl.  60.  2. 

I'  OonfiBMioa  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ch.  xxxil.    Calrin,  Inntitntes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  zzr.; 

hk  Psychopannychia.    Quenstedt  also  affirms  it.    Likewise  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  West- 

DiTfnea,  art.  xzxii.,  says,  **  Souls  neither  die  nor  sleep,  but  go  immediately  to  hearen  or  hdL** 
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ject,  owing  to  the  contradictions  between  their  creed  and  their  reason, 
is  left  by  most  persons  in  hopeless  confusion  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  no  determinately  reconciled  and  conscious  views  of  their  own. 
Rationalism  sweeps  away  all  the  foregoing  incongruous  medley  at  once, 
denying  that  we  know  any  thing  about  the  precise  localities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  destined  order  of  events  in  the  hidden  future  of  separate 
souls ;  affirming  that  all  we  should  dare  to  say  is  simply  that  the  souls 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  men,  on  leaving  the  body,  go  at  once  into  a 
spiritual  state  of  being,  where  they  will  live  immortally,  as  God  decrees, 
never  returning  to  be  reinvested  with  the  vanished  charnel-houses  of 
clay  they  once  inhabited. 

Secondly,  the  thought  that  Christ  after  his  death  descended  into  the 
under-world  to  ransom  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind,  from  the  doom 
there,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  theology.  It  was  a  central 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  None  of  the  prominent  Protestant  reformers  thought 
of  denying  it.  Calvin  lays  great  stress  on  it.^"  ^pinus  and  others,  at 
Hamburg,  maintained  that  Christ's  descent  was  a  part  of  his  humilia- 
tion, and  that  in  it  he  suffered  unutterable  pains  for  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancthon  and  the  Wittenbergers  held  that  the  descent  was  a 
part  of  Christ's  triumph,  since  by  it  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
powers  of  hell.*'  But  gradually  the  importance  and  the  redeeming 
effects  attached  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell  were  transferred  to  his  death  on 
the  cross.  Slowly  the  primitive  dogma  dwindled  away,  and  finally  sunk 
out  of  sight,  through  an  ever-encroaching  disbelief  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  pictorial  environments  by  which  it 
was  recommended.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  save  when 
brought  out  from  old  scholastic  tomes  by  some  theological  delver. 
Baumgarten-Crusius  has  learnedly  illustrated  the  important  place  long 
held  by  this  notion,  and  well  shown  its  gradual  retreat  into  the  un- 
noticed background.* 

The  other  particular  doctrine  which  we  said  had  undergone  remark- 
able change  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  saved.  A  blessed  im- 
provement has  come  over  the  popular  Christian  feeling  and  teaching  in 
respect  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Jews  excluded  from  salvation 
all  but  their  own  strict  ritualists.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  excluded  none 
but  the  stubbornly  wicked.  But  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  virtually 
allowed  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  few  indeed.  Chrysostom  doubted 
if  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  constituting  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch  in  his  day  one  hundred  would  be  saved  !**  And  when 
we  read,  with  shuddering  soul,  the  calculations  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  or 
the  celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon  on  the  '*  Small  Number  of  the  Saved," 


u  Inititates,  lib.  iL  cap.  16,  lectfl.  16, 19. 

1*  LedderhoM,  life  of  Melancthon,  Eng.  tnuu.  by  Krotel,  ch.  zxz. 

*>  Compendium  der  ChriBtliche  Dogmengescbichto,  thl.  ii.  aecti.  100-100. 

n  In  Acta  Apostolorum,  homil.  xxir. 
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we  are  compelle4  to  confess  that  they  fairly  represent'  the  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  and  conviction  of  Christendom  for  more  than  seventeen 
hundred  years.  A  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1680,  by  Du 
Moulin,  called  "Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the  Elect/' 
affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  million,  from  Adam  down  to  our  times,  shall 
be  saved.  A  flaming  execration  blasted  the  whole  heathen  world,^ 
and  a  metaphysical  quibble  doomed  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
in  Christian  lands.  Collect  the  whole  relevant  theological  literature 
of  the  Christian  ages,  from  the  birth  of  TertuUian  to  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  strike  the  average  pitch  of  its  doctrinal  temper, 
and  you  will  get  this  result : — that  in  the  field  of  human  souls  Satan  is 
the  harvester,  God  the  gleaner;  hell  receives  the  whole  vintage  in  its 
wine-press  of  damnation,  henven  obtains  only  a  few  straggling  clusters 
plucked  for  salvation.  The  crowded  wains  roll  staggering  into  the  iron 
doorways  of  Satan's  fire-and-brimstone  barns ;  the  redeemed  vestiges  of 
the  world-crop  of  men  are  easily  borne  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of  a  few 
weeping  angels.  How  different  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  preaching  and 
belief  now !  What  a  cheerful  ascent  of  views  from  the  mournful  passage 
of  the  dead  over  the  river  of  oblivion  fancied  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  ex- 
cruciating passage  of  the  river  of  fire  painted  by  the  Catholics,  to  the 
happy  passage  of  the  river  of  balm,  healing  every  weary  bruise  and  sor- 
row, promised  by  the  Universalists !  It  is  true,  the  old  harsh  exclusive- 
ness  is  still  organically  imbedded  in  the  established  creeds,  all  of  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  little  circle  who  vitally 
appropriate  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  then  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  letter  yi  the  creeds.  In  the  hearts  and  in  the  candid 
confessions  of  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  it  is  discredited  and  sincerely 
repelled  as  an  abomination  to  human  natiu'e,  a  reflection  against  God,  an 
outrage  upon  the  substance  of  ethics.  Remorseless  bigots  may  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  thought  that  those  who  reject  their  dogmas  shall  be  thrust 
into  the  roaring  fire-gorges  of  hell ;  but  a  better  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  we  live  in  ;  and,  doubtless,  a  vast  miyority  of  the  men  we  daily  meet 
really  believe  that  all  who  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according  to 
their  light  and  circumstances,  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  shall  be  saved.  In  that  moving  scene  of  the  great  dramatist  where 
the  burial  of  the  innocent  and  hapless  Ophelia  is  represented,  and 
Laertes  vainly  seeks  to  win  from  the  Church-official  the  full  funeral-rites 
of  religion  over  her  grave,  the  priest  may  stand  for  the  false  and  cruel 
ritual  spirit,  the  brother  for  the  just  and  native  sentiment  of  the  human 
heart.    Says  the  priest, — 

**  We  shoald  j)it{/aiM  the  ferrloe  of  the  dead 
To  8li^  a  requiem  and  rach  reat  to  her 
Am  to  peace-parted  aoals." 


■  OOtae,  Ueber  die  Nene  Melnung  von  der  Seligkeit  der  angebllch  guten  and  redUehen  Seelen  iintar 
Jndau,  Heidea,uiid  Tttrken  darch  Chriitum,  ohne  daaa  ila  an  Ihn  glaaben. 
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And  Laertes  rej^Iies, — 

"iMj  her  In  Um  euth ; 
And  from  her  fidr  and  unpolluted  fleih 
Shall  Tiolets  ipring.    I  tell  thee,  churliih  pcieet, 
A  miniftering  angel  shall  my  dater  be 
When  thou  lieet  howling.** 

Indeed,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  not  be  ashamed  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  gentle-hearted  Bums  when  he  expresses  even  to  the 
devil  himself  the  quaint  and  kindly  wish, — 

**0h  wad  ye  tak'  a  thon^t  and  mend!" 

The  creeds  and  the  priests,  in  congenial  alliance  with  many  evil  thing^, 
may  strive  to  counteract  this  progressive  self-emancipation  from  cruel 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  but  in  vain.  The  terms  of  salvation  are 
seen  lying  in  the  righteous  will  of  a  gracious  God,  not  in  the  heartless 
caprice  of  a  priesthood  nor  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a  set  of  dogmas.  The 
old  priestly  monopoly  over  the  way  to  heaven  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  present,  and,  for  all  who  have  unfettered 
feet  to  walk  with,  the  passage  to  God  is  now  across  a  free  bridge.  The 
ancient  exactors  may  still  sit  in  their  toll-house  creeds  and  confessionals ; 
but  their  authority  is  gone,  and  the  virtuous  traveller,  stepping  from  the 
ground  of  time  upon  the  planks  that  lead  over  into  eternity,  smiles  as  he 
passes  scotrfree  by  their  former  taxing  terrors.  The  reign  of  sacrament- 
alists  and  dogmatists  rapidly  declines.  Reason,  common  sentiment,  the 
liberal  air,  the  best  and  strongest  tendencies  of  the  people,  are  against 
them  to-day,  and  will  be  more  against  them  in  every  coming  day.  Every 
successive  explosion  of  the  Second-Adventist  fanaticism  will  leave  leas 
of  that  element  behind.  Its  rage  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
Miller,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  tame  and  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  terror  awakened  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Stofler's 
prediction  of  an  approaching  comet.**  Every  new  discovery  of  the  har- 
monies of  science,  and  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  linear  logic  of  God  consistently  unfolding  in  implicated 
sequences  of  peaceful  order  unperturbed  by  shocks  of  failure  and 
epochs  of  remedy,  will  increase  and  popularize  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
original  ordination  and  the  intended  permanence  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things.  Finally  men  will  cease  to  be  looking  up  to  see  the 
blue  dome  cleave  open  for  the  descent  of  angelic  squadrons  headed  by 
the  majestic  Son  of  God,  the  angry  breath  of  his  mouth  consuming  the 
world, — cease  to  expect  salvation  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  ear- 
nest and  devout  truthfulness,  love,  good  works,  and  pious  submissiveness 
to  God, — cease  to  fancy  that  their  souls,  after  waiting  through  the  long 
sleep  or  separation  of  death,  will  return  and  take  on'  their  old  bodies 
again.  Recognising  the  Divine  plan  for  training  souls  in  this  lower  and 
transient  state  for  a  higher  and  immortal  state,  they  will  endeavor,  in 
-■«■  — ■ —  » 

■  Bayle,  Hlatorical  Dictionary,  art.  Stofler,  note  B. 
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nataral  piety  and  mutual  love,  while  they  live,  to  exhaust  the  genuine 
uses  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  with 
happiest  auspices,  when  they  die,  the  world  prepared  for  them  beyond 
these  mortal  shores. 

These  cheerful  prophecies  must  be  verified  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  a  futiu'e  life  taught  by  the 
"  Spirit-rappers^'  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  gi'eat  extent  to  which 
the  minds  of  tlie  common  people  have  at  last  become  free  from  the  long 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  on  that  subject.  The  leading 
representatives  of  the  **  Spiritualists"  affirm,  with  much  unanimity,  the 
most  comforting  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  departed.  They 
exclude  all  wrath  and  favoritism  from  the  disposition  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  little — in  fact,  they  often  have  nothing  whatever — to  s^y  of  hell. 
They  emphatically  repudiate  the  ordinarily-taught  terms  of  salvation, 
and  deny  the  doctrine  of  hopeless  reprobation.  All  death  is  beautiful 
and  progressive.  '*  Every  form  and  thing  is  constantly  growing  lovelier 
and  every  sphere  purer.''  The  abode  of  each  soul  in  the  future  state  is 
determined,  not  by  decrees  or  dogmas  or  forms  of  any  kind,  but  by  qua- 
lities of  character,  degrees  of  love,  purity,  and  wisdom.  There  are  seven 
ascending  spheres,  each  more  abounding  than  the  one  below  it  in  beau- 
ties, glories,  and  happiness.  "  The  first  sphere  is  the  natural ;  the  second, 
the  spiritual ;  the  third,  the  celastial ;  the  fourth,  the  supernatural ;  the 
fifth,  the  superspiritual ;  the  sixth,  the  supercelestial ;  the  seventh,  the 
Infinite  Vortex  of  Love  and  Wisdom.'"*  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  doctrine  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  various  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  charac- 
teristics, its  ethics  are  those  of  natural  reason.  It  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  popular  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines.  Its  epidemic  dififu- 
sion  until  now — ^burdened  as  it  is  with  such  nauseating  accompaniments 
of  crudity  and  absurdity,  it  reckons  its  adherents  by  millions — is  a  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  sit 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  their  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  more  humane  views. 

In  science  tlie  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Age  are  now  generally 
discarded.  The  mention  of  them  but  provokes  a  smile  or  awakens  surpriso. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  historic  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  but  recently 
that  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  has  been  unveiled,  the  weight  of 
the  air  discovered,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  known,  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  intelligently  studied,  the  results  of  physiological 
chemistry  brought  to  light,  the  symmetric  domain  and  sway  of  cal- 
culable law  pushed  far  out  in  every  direction  of  nature  and  experience. 
It  used  to  be  supposed  that  digestion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal power  equal  to  many  tons.  Borelli  asserted  that  the  muscular  force 
of  the  heart  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.     These 

**  Andnw  Jackaon  DatIb,  Nftture^i  DiTine  BeTelationt,  wcti.  103-208. 
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absurd  estimates  only  disappeared  when  the  properties  of  the  gastric 
juice  were  discerned.  The  method  in  which  we  distinguish  the  forms 
and  distances  of  objects  was  not  understood  until  Berkeley  published  his 
"  New  Theory  of  Vision."  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  opposition  of 
bigotry,  stolidity,  and  authority  against  which  the  brilliant  advances  of 
scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention  and  social  improvement 
have  been  forced  to  contend,  and  in  despite  of  which  they  have  slowly 
won  their  way.  Excommunications,  dungeons,  fires,  sneers,  polite  per- 
secution, bitter  neglect,  tell  the  story,  from  the  time  the  Athenians 
banned  Anaxagoras  for  calling  the  sun  a  mass  of  fire,  to  the  day  an  Eng- 
lish mob  burned  the  warehouses  of  Arl^wright  because  he  had  invented 
the  spinning-jenny.  But,  despite  all  the  hostile  energies  of  establish- 
ment, prejudice,  and  scorn,  the  earnest  votaries  of  philosophical  truth 
have  studied  and  toiled  with  ever-accumulating  victories,  until  now  a 
hundred  sciences  are  ripe  with  emancipating  fruits  and  perfect  fi^edom 
to  be  taught.  Railroads  gird  the-  lands  with  ribs  of  trade,  telegraphs 
thread  the  airs  with  electric  tidings  of  events,  and  steamships  crease  the 
seas  with  channels  of  foam  and  fire.  There  is  no  longer  danger  of  any 
one  being  put  to  death,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the  **  best  society/' 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves.  An  eclipse  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
frown  of  God  when  it  is  regularly  foretold  with  certainty.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  exterminated  the  wiseacre  proverb,  '*  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  by  the  burlesque  addition,  "  but  only  for  the  first  thirty- 
two  feet.",  The  madman  cannot  be  looked  on  as  divinely  inspired,  his 
words  to  be  caught  as  oracles,  or  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  to  be  chained  and 
scourged,  since  Pinel's  great  work  has  brought  insanity  within  the  range 
of  organic  disease.  When  Franklin's  kite  drew  electricity  from  the  cloud 
to  his  knuckle,  the  superstitious  theory  of  thunder  died  a  natural  death. 
The  vast  progress  effected  in  all  departments  of  physical  science 
during  the  last  four  centuries  has  not  been  made  in  any  kindred  degree 
in  the  prevailing  theology.  Most  of  the  harsh,  unreasonable  tenets  of 
the  elaborately  morbid  and  distorted  mediaeval  theology  are  still  retained 
in  the  creeds  of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom.  The  causes  of  this 
difference  are  plain.  The  establishment  of  newly-discovered  truths  in 
material  science  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ruling  classes,  less  clearly  hostile  to  the  permanence  of  their 
power,  they  have  not  offered  so  pertinacious  an  opposition  to  progress  in 
this  province :  they  have  yielded  a  much  larger  freedom  to  physicists 
than  to  moralists,  to  discoverers  of  mathematical,  chemical,  and  mechani- 
cal law  than  to  reformers  of  political  and  religious  thought.  livy  tells 
us  that,  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-third  year  of  Rome,  some  con- 
cealed books  of  Numa  were  found,  which,  on  examination  by  the  priests, 
— being  thought  injurious  to  the  established  religion^ — were  ordered  to  be 
biu-ned.**    The  charge  was  not  that  they  were  ungenuine,  nor  that  their 

*  Lib.  xL  cap.  xxix. 
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<*oii tents  were  false ;  but  they  were  dangerous.     In  the  second  century, 
an  iznperial  decree  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  because 
they  contained  prophecies  of  Christ  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.     By 
an    act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  tl^e  seventeenth 
centviry,  every  copy  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  (an  exposition  of  the 
Socinian  doctrine)  that  could  be  obtained  was  burned  in  the  streets. 
The     Index  Expurgatorius  for  Catholic  countries  is  still  freshly  filled 
every    year.     And   in  Protestant  countries  a  more  subtle  and  a  more 
effectual  influence  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  the  candid  pe- 
rusal of  all  theological  discussions  which  are  not  pitched  in  the  orthodox 
key.       Certain  dogmas  are  the  absorbed  thought  of  the  sects  which  defend 
thezxi :  no  fresh  and  independent  thinking  is  to  be  expected  on  those 
sii^=tJect8,  no  matter  how  purely  fictitious  these  secretions  of  the  brain  of 
the    denomination  or  of  some  ancient  leader  may  be,  no  matter  how 
g^^irigly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intelligence  and  liberty  which  reign  in 
o^^^r  realms  of  faith  and  feeling.     There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a 
tyt"&xiny  so  pervasive  and  despotic  as  that  which  rules  in  the  department 
of   tlieological  opinion.     The  prevalent  slothful  and  slavish  surrender  of 
the  g:rand  privileges  and  duties  of  individual  thought,  independent  per- 
sonal conviction  and  action  in  religious  matters,  is  at  once  astonishing, 
Pernicious,  and  disgraceful.    The  effect  of  entrenched  tradition,  priestly 
directors,  a  bigoted,  overawing,  and  persecuting  sectarianism,  is  nowhere 
else  a  hundredth  part  so  powerful  or  so  extensive. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  determination  by  interested  persons  to  sup- 
press reforming  investigations  of  the  doctrines  which  hold  their  private 
pr^udices  in  supremacy,  and  to  the  tremendous  social  prestige  of  old  esta- 
blishment, another  cause  has  been  active  to  keep  theology  stationary 
while  science  has  been  making  such  rapid  conquests.    Science  deals  with 
^^n^ble  quantities,  theology  with  abstract  qualities.     The  cultivation  of 
^«  former  yields  visible  practical  results  of  material  comfort ;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  yields  only  inward  spiritual  results  of  mental  welfare. 
^Accordingly,  science  has  a  thousand  resolute  votaries  where  theology 
^   one  unshackled  disciple.    At  this  moment,  a  countless  multitude, 
'^I'niahed  with  complex  apparatus,  are  ransacking  every  nook  of  nature, 
^d     plucking  trophies,  and  the  world  with  honoring  attention  reads 
theix*  reports.    But  how  few  with  competent  preparation  and  equipment^ 
^tb.    fearless  consecration  to  truth,  unhampered,  with  fresh  free  vigor, 
^    Scrutinizing  the  prbblems  of  theology,  enthusiastically  bent  upon 
'^^^ing  errors  and  proving  verities!     And  what  reception  do  the  con- 
<^usic:iQg  of  those  few  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  public?    Surely  not 
proixkpt  recognition,  frank  criticism,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  or 
WHt«^eous  refutation.    No ;  but  studied  exclusion  from  notice,  or  sophisti- 
^    evasions  and  insulting  vituperation.     What  a  striking  and  ]>ainful 
oo^'trast  is  afforded  by  the  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  students 
^  ^^ence  by  the  anitual  bestowment  of  rewards  by  the  scientific  sooie- 
t\fi^-*^uoh  as  the  Cuvier  Prize,  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Rumford  Medal—' 
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and  the  jealous  contempt  and  assaults  visited  by  the  sectarian  authorities 
upon  those  earnest  students  of  theology  who  venture  to  propose  any  inno- 
vating improvement !  Suppose  there  were  annually  awarded  an  Aqumas 
Prize,  a  F6n6lQn  Medal,  a  Calvin  Medal,  a  Luther  Medal,  a  Channing 
Modal,  not  to  the  one  who  should  present  the  most  ingenious  defence  of 
any  peculiar  tenet  of  one  of  those  masters,  but  to  him  who  should  offer 
the  most  valuable  fresh  contribution  to  theological  truth !  What  should 
we  think  if  the  French  Institute  offered  a  gold  medal  every  year  to  the 
astronomer  who  presented  the  ablest  essay  in  support  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  or  if  the  Royal  Society  voted  a  diploma  for  the  best  method  of 
casting  nativities?  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  dogmatic 
theology.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  elsewhere  the  ultimate 
standard  by  which  to  try  a  doctrine  is.  What  do  the  most  competent 
judges  say  7  What  does  unprejudiced  reason  dictate?  What  does  the  great 
harmony  of  truth  require?  in  theology  it  is.  What  do  the  committed  priests 
say?  How  does  it  comport  with  the  old  traditions? 

We  read  in  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen  that  the  envoy  of  Herk,  Emperor  of 
Rdm,  once  said  to  the  prophet,  ''You  summon  people  to  a  Paradise 
whose  extent  includes  heaven  and  earth:  where,  then,  is  hell?"  Mo- 
hammed replied,  "When  day  comes,  where  is  night?"  That  is  to  say, — 
according  to  the  traditionary  glosses, — as  day  and  night  are  opposite,  so 
Paradise  is  at  the  zenith  and  hell  at  the  nadir.  Yes ;  but  if  Paradise  be 
above  the  heavens,  and  hell  below  the  seventh  earth,  then  how  can  Sirftt 
be  extended  over  hell  for  people  to  pass  to  Paradise?  "We  reply,"  say 
the  authors  of  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen,  "  that  speculation  on  this  sul^ect  is 
not  necessary,  nor  to  be  regarded.  Implicit  faith  in  what  the  prophets 
have  revealed  must  be  had ;  and  explanatory  surmises,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  Satanic  doubts,  must  not  be  indulged."*  Certainly  this  ex- 
clusion of  reason  cannot  always  be  suffered.  It  is  fast  giving  way  already. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  reason  secures  its  right  and  bears  its  right- 
ful fruits  in  moral  subjects  as  it  now  does  in  physical  subjects,  the  medi- 
seval  theology  must  be  rejected  as  mediaeval  science  has  been.  It  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Christ  now  sits  in  heaven  in  a 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Calvin  separated  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ  from  this  human  body;  but  Luther  made  the  two  natures  inr 
separable  and  attributed  ubiquity  to  the  body  in  which  they  reside,  thus 
asserting  the  omnipresence  of  a  material  human  body,  a  bulk  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds'  weight  more  or  less.  He  furiously  assailed  Zwingle's  ob- 
jection to  this  monstrous  nonsense,  as  "a  devil's  mask  and  grandchild  of 
that  old  witch,  mistress  Reason.""  The  Roman  Church  teaches,  and  her 
adherents  devoutly  believe,  that  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
conveyed  on  the  wings  of  angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Apennines  above  the  Adriatic  Gulf."  The  English  Church,  con- 
sistently interpreted,  teaches  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  baptism 

*  Merrick,  Ilyit-uI-Kuloob,  note  74.  ^  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeachichte,  lect.  26ft,  note  2. 

M  ChrbtUn  Remembranoer,  April,  1866.    A  ftill  and  able  history  of  the  **  Holy  Home  of  LortCto." 
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hy  priests  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession.  These  are  but  ordinary 
8|>^2<umens  of  teachings  still  humbly  received  by  the  mass  of  Christians, 
Tl^  ^  common  distrust  with  which  the  natural  operations  of  reason  are 
re.^^,curded  in  the  Church,  the  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  -mmere  reason,  seem  to  us  discreditable  to  the  theological  leaders  who 
rex^x'esent  the  current  creeds  of  the  approved  sects.  Many  an  influential 
th^^ologian  could  learn  invaluable  lessons  from  the  great  guides  in  the 
re^^Xm  of  science.  The  folly  which  acute  learned  wise  men  will  be  guilty 
of  ibJie  moment  they  turn  to  theological  subjects,  where  they  do  not  allow 
Tf^rm  rron  to  act,  is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  victim  of  lycan- 
th  i  '^jpy  used  to  be  burned  alive ;  he  is  now  placed  under  the  carefUl  treat- 
m^ant  of  skilful  and  humane  physicians.  But  the  heretic  or  infldel  is 
•til^X  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil, — a  fit  subject  for  discipline 
b^'K-^  and  hell  hereafter.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
nrk.  lonal  investigation  must  gradually  dispel  the  delusions  which  lurk  in 
th^  vales  of  theology,  as  it  already  has  dispelled  those  that  formerly 
b*'^':».nted  the  hills  of  science.  The  spectres  which  have  so  long  terrified  a 
cl*  iXdish  world  will  successively  vanish  from  the  path  of  man  as  advancing 
r^^i-«3on,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  utters  its  imperial  "Avaunt!" 

^^enry  More  wrote  a  book  on  the  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  printed 
^n.      Xondon  in  1659,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.     It  is  ftill  of  beauty, 
s^^vimen,  and  power.     He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.     Yet  he 
B^^iously  elaborates  an  argument  like  this: — "The  scum  and  spots  that 
U^  on  the  sun  are  as  great  an  Argument  that  there  is  no  Divinity  in  him 
^  the  dung  of  Owls  and  Sparrows  that  is  found  on  the  faces  and  shoul- 
<^^r8  of  Idols  in  Temples  are  clear  evidences   that  they  are  no  true 
^^ities."*    He  also  in  good  faith  tells  a  story  like  this: — "That  a  Woman 
^th  child,  seeing  a  Butcher  divide  a  Swine's  head  with  a  Cleaver,  brought 
^orth  her  Child  with  its  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and 
^pper  lip  to  the  very  nose."*    The  progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the 
scientific  spirit  ^f  the  present  time  with  the  ravenous  credulity  of  even 
two  centuries  back  must  continue  and  spread  into  every  province.    Some 
may  vilify  it ;  but  in  vain.    Some  may  sophisticate  against  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  invoke  authority  and  social  persecution  to  stop  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  timid ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  close  their  own  eyes,  and  hold  their  hands  before  their  neigh- 
bors' eyes,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light;  but  in  vain.     It  will  go  on. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  go  on.     It  is  the  manly  and 
the  religious  course  to  help  this  progress  with  prudence  and  reverence. 
Truth  is  the  will  of  Ood,  the  way  he  has  made  things  to  be  and  to  act, 
the  way  he  wishes  free  beings  to  exist  and  to  act.    He  has  ordained  the 
gradual  discovery  of  truth.    And  despite  the  struggle  of  selfish  tyranny, 
and  the  complacence  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  terror  of  ignorant 
cowardice,  truth  will  be  more  and  more  brought  to  universal  aooeptance. 
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Some  men  have  fancied  their  bodies  composed  of  butter  or  of  glass;  but 
when  compelled  to  move  out  into  the  sunlight  or  the  crowd  they  did  not 
melt  nor  break."  Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  did  not  dare  to  bend  her 
thumb,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end.  When  forced  to  bend  it, 
she  was  surprised  that  the  crack  of  doom  did  not  follow. 

The  mechanico-theatrical  character  of  the  popular  theology  is  enough 
to  reveal  its  origin  and  its  fundamental  falsity.  The  difference  between 
its  lurid  and  phantasmal  details  and  the  calm  eternal  verities  in  the 
divinely-constituted  order  of  nature  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
those  stars  which  one  sees  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  forehead  and 
those  he  sees  by  turning  his  gaze  to  the  nightly  sky.  To  every  competent 
thinker,  the  bare  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  closes  Cha^ 
teaubriand's  chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment,  with  the  huge  bathos  of  it8 
incongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  absurd,  is  its  sufficient  refutation : — 
"The  globe  trembles  on  its  axis;  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  bloody  veil ; 
the  threatening  stars  hang  half  detached  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
the  agony  of  the  world  commences.  Now  resounds  the  trump  of  the 
angel.  The  sepulchres  burst:  the  human  race  issues  all  at  once,  and 
fills  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat !  The  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  clouds ; 
the  powers  of  hell  ascend  from  the  infernal  depths ;  the  goats  are  separated 
from  the  sheep;  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf;  the  just  ascend 
.  to  heaven ;  God  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the  reign  of  eternity  begins."" 
Nothing  saves  this  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  from  instant  rejection 
except  neglect  of  thought,  or  incompetence  of  thought,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contemplate  it.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  exclusive  sects 
are  the  products  of  mental  and  social  disease, — -psychological  growths  in  patho- 
logical moulds.  The  naked  shapes  of  beautiful  women  floating  around 
St.  Anthony  in  full  display  of  their  maddening  charms  are  interpreted 
by  the  Romanist  Church  as  a  visible  work  of  the  devil.  An  intelligent 
physician  accounts  for  them  by  the  laws  of  physiology, — the  morbid  action 
of  morbid  nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  wljich  of  these  ex- 
planations is  correct.  The  absolute  prevalence  of  that  explanation  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  part  of  every  wise  and 
devout  man,  without  bigotry,  without  hatred  for  any,  with  strict  fidelity 
to  his  own  convictions,  with  entire  tolerance  and  kindness  for  all  who 
differ  from  him,  sacredly  to  seek  after  verity  himself  and  earnestly  to 
endeavor  to  impart  it  to  others.  To  such  men  forms  of  opinion,  instead 
of  being  prisons,  fetters,  and  barriers,  will  be  but  as  tents  of  a  night  while 
they  march  through  life,  the  burning  and  cloudy  column  of  inquiry  their 
guide,  the  eternal  temple  of  truth  their  goal. 

The  actual  relation,  the  becoming  attitude,  the  appropriate  feeling,  of 
man  towards  the  future  state,  the  concealed  segment  of  his  destiny,  are 
impressively  shown  in  the  dying  scene  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
gifted  of  men,— one  of  the  fittest  representatives  ot  the  modern  mind. 

n  Bucknill  and  Tnka,  Psjchological  Medicine,  cb.  ix. 
«  Oeniui  of  ChrtitlAnity,  part  ii.  book  ri.  cb.  tU. 
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In  *  good  old  age,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ez- 
jierieiice  behind  him,  with  an  immensity  of  hope  before  him,  he  lay 
calmly  expiring.  "More  light!"  he  cried,  with  departing  breath;  and 
Death,  solemn  warder  of  eternity,  led  him,  blinded,  before  the  imme- 
jnoruJ  veil  of  awe  and  secrets.  It  uproUed  as  the  flesh-bandage  fell 
from  his  spirit,  and  he  walked  at  large,  triumphant  or  appalled,  amidst 
the  unimagined  revelations  of  Qod, 

And  now,  recalling  the  varied  studies  we  have  passed  through,  and 
seeking  for  the  conclusion  or  root  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  say? 
TbWr  mudi  we  will  say.    first,  the  fearless  Christian,  f^ly  acquainted  witK 
the  results  of  a  critickm.  unsparing  as  the  requisitions  of  truth  and  candor, 
can  scarcely,  with  intelligent  honesty,  do  more  than  place  his  hand  on  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  riven  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  el- 
claim,  **  Feeling  here  the  inspired  promise  of  immortality,  and  seeing  there 
the  sign  of  God's  authentic  seal,  I  gratefully  believe  that  Christ  has  risen, 
and  that  my  soul  is  deathless  I"    Secondly,  the  trusting  philosopher, 
fairly  weighing  the  history  of  the  world's  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  can  scarcely,  with  justifying  warrant,  do  less 
than  lay  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  turn  his  gaze  aloft,  and  exclaim, 
**  Though  death  shatters  this  shell,  the  soul  may  survive,  and  I  confidently 
hope  to  live  forever."    .Meanwhile,  the  believer  and  the  speculator,  corn- 
Inning  to  form  a  Christian  philosophy  wherein  doubt  and  faith,  thought 
and  freedom,  reason  and  sentiment,  nature  and  revelation,  all  embrace, 
even  as  the  truth  of  things  and  the  experience  of  life  demand,  may  both 
adopt  for  their  own  the  expression  wrought  for  himself  by  a  pure  and 
poet  in  these  freighted  lines  of  pathetic  beauty : — 

"I  gather  up  the  scattered  rays 
Of  wiedom  in  the  early  days, — 
fklnt  gleams  and  broken,  like  the  li^t 
Of  meteors  in  a  Northern  night, 
Betraying  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  nnseen  sun  which  gave  them  hlrth; 
I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant, 
The  voice  of  priest  and  hierophant; 
I  know  what  Indian  Kreeshna  saith. 
And  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  tanght  to  Socrates, 
And  what,  beneath  his  garden-ireea 
Blow-pacing,  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
The  solemn-thoQghted  Plato  said; 

Nor  laek  I  tokens,  great  or  imall,  ^- 

Of  God's  clear  light  in  each  and  all. 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
Than  scroll  of  heathen  seer  and  bard 
The  starry  pages,  promise-Ut^ 
With  Christ's  evangel  overwrlt, 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
0  Holy  One  of  Nazareth!"" 


»  WUttier,  Qneadons  of  Ufc. 


PART  FIFTH. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DISSERTATIONS  CON- 
CERNING A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  L 

DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE  IN   THE  ANCIENT  MYSTERIES. 

Thi  power  of  the  old  religions  was  for  centuries  concentrated  in  the 
Mysteries.  These  were  recondite  institutions,  sometimes  wielded  by  the 
state,  sometimes  by  a  priesthood,  sometimes  by  a  ramifying  private  society. 
None  could  be  admitted  into  them  save  with  the  permission  of  the  hier- 
archs,  by  rites  of  initiation,  and  under  solemn  seals  of  secrecy.  These  mys- 
terious institutions,  charged  with  strange  attractions,  shrouded  in  awful 
wonder,  were  numerous,  and,  agreeing  in  some  of  their  fundamental 
features,  were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  writings  of  the 
ancients  abound  with  references  to  them,  mostly  eulogistic.  The  mighty 
part  played  by  these  veiled  bodies  in  the  life  of  the  periods  when  they 
flourished,  the  pregnant  hints  and  alluring  obscurities  amid  which  they 
stand  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  modem  times,  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained wide  attention,  elicited  opposite  opinions,  provoked  fierce  debates, 
and  led  different  inquirera  to  various  conclusions  as  to  their  true  origin, 
character,  scope,  meaning,  and  results. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion  by  scholars  concerning  the 
Mysteries  has  been  whether  they  inculcated  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
philosophy,  opposed  to  the  popular  religion.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained that  in  their  symbols  and  rites  was  contained  a  pure  system  of 
monotheistic  ethics  and  religion.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  some 
of  these  institutions,  at  one  period,  higher  theological  views  and  scien- 
tific speculations  were  unfolded,  but  in  others  never.  Still,  it  is  ex-- 
tremely  difficult  to  prove  any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  general  subject: 
there  is  much  that  is  plausible  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Another  query  to  be  noticed  in  passing  is  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
exclusiveness  and  concealment  really  attached  to  the  form  of  initiation. 
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Xiobeck,  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Aglaophamus/'  borne  away  by  a  theory, 

assumes  the  extravagant  position  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were 

a^lmost  freely  open  to  all.^    His  error  seems  to  lie  in  not  distinguishing 

sufficiently  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  in  not 

separating  the  noisy  shows  of  the  public  festal  days  from  the  initiatory 

^nd  explanatory  rites  of  personal  admission  within  the  mystic  pale. 

"Xhe  notorious  facts  that  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 

^tness  of  the  applicant  before  his  admission,  and  that  many  were  openly 

^-ejected, — ^that  instant  death  was  inflicted  on  all  who  intruded  unpre- 

j>ared  within  the  sacred  circuits,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  of 

divulging  what  happened  during  the  celebrations, — all  are  inconsistent 

-^^th  the  notion  of  Lobeck,  and  prove  that  the  Mysteries  were  liedged 

0.l)out  with  dread.     iCschylus  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  upon 

trlie  stage  by  the  people  on  suspicion  that  in  his  play  he  had  given  a  hint 

c»f  something  in  the  Mysteries.     He  delivered  himself  by  appealing  to 

tlie  Areopagus,  and  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.     Ando- 

cides  also,  a  Greek  orator  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 

Christ,  was  somewhat  similarly  accused,  and  only  escaped  by  a  strenuous 

defence  of  himself  in  an  oration,  still  extant,  entitled  *^  Concerning  the 

Mysteries." 

A  third  preliminary  matter  is  as  to  ^he  moral  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  these  companies.     Some  held  that  their  characteristics 
^ere  divinely  pure,  intellectual,  exalting;   others   that  in  abandoned 
pleasures  they  were  fouler  than  the  Stygian  pit.     The  Church-Fathers, 
Clement,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  the  rest,  influenced  by  a  mixture  of 
P^udice,  hatred,  and  horror,  against  every  thing  connected  with  pagan- 
^^iKi»  declared,  in  round  terms,  that  the  Mysteries  were  unmitigated  sinks 
of  iviiquity  and  shame,  lust,  murder,  and  all  promiscuous  deviltry.     With- 
out pausing  to  except  or  qualify,  or  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  just, 
they  included  the  ancient  stern  generations  and  their  own  degraded 
co*i temporaries,   the  vile  rites  of  the  Corinthian   Aphrodite  and  the 
wletnn  service  of  Demeter,  the  furious  revels  of  the  Bacchanalians  and 
the   harmonious  mental  worship  of  Apollo,  all  in   one  indiscriminate 
charge  of  insane  beastliness  and  idolatry.     Their  view  of  the  Mysteries 
h^s  been  most  circulated  among  the  modems  by  Leland's  learned  but 
bigpted  work  on  the  *'  Use  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation."     He 
^ould  have  us  regard  each  one  as  a  vortex  of  atheistic  sensuality  and 
crime.    There  should  be  discrimination.     The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
these,  as  we  might  abundantly  demonstrate  were  it  in  the  province  of 
the  present  essay.    The  original  Mysteries,  the  authoritative  institutions 
co-ordinated  with  the  state  or  administered  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
Mphers,  were  pure:  their  purpose  was  to  purify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  disciples;^.   Their  means  were  a  complicated  apparatus  of  sensible 
and  symbolic  revelations  and  instructions  admirably  calculated  to  im- 

1  Ub.  i.  Mcts.  4,  6. 
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press  the  most  salutary  moral  and  religious  lessons.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
ia  it  credible  that  the  state  would  fling  its  auspices  over  societies  whose 
function  was  to  organic  lawlessness  and  debauchery,  to  make  a  business 
ojT  vice  and  filth?  Among  the  laws  of  Solon  is  a  regulaticm  decreeing 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the  day  after  the 
festival,  to  inquire  whether  every  thing  had  been  done  with  reverence 
and  propriety.  Secondly,  if  such  was  the  character  of  these  secrets, 
why  was  inquisition  always  made  into  the  moral  habits  of  the  candidate, 
that  he  might  be  refused  admittance  if  they  were  bad  ?  This  inquiry 
was  severe,  and  the  decision  unrelenting.  Alcibiades  was  rejected,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  on  account  of  his  dissoluteness 
and  insubordination  in  the  city.  Nero  dared  not  attend  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  **  because  to  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  had  joined  the 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  aunt.'"  All  accepted  candidates  were  scrupu- 
lously purified  in  thought  and  body,  and  clad  in  white  robes,  for  nine 
days  previous  to  their  reception.  Thirdly,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  institution  of  gross  immorality  and  cruelty  could  have 
flourished  in  the  most  polite  and  refined  Greek  nation,  as  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  did  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  ranking  among  its 
members  a  vast  majority  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  of  all  ages,  and 
constantly  celebrating  ita  rites  before  immense  audiences  of  them  all. 
Finally,  a  host  of  mep  like  Plato,*  Sophocles,  Cimon,  Lycurgus,  Cicero^ 
were  members  of  these  bodies,  partook  in  their  transactions,  and  have 
left  on  record  eulogies  of  them  and  of  their  influence.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity  is  that  in  the  Great  Mysteries  the  desires  werq 
chastened,  the  heart  purified,  the  mind  calmed,  the  soul  inspired, — all 
the  virtues  of  morality  and  hopes  of  religion  taught  and  enforced  with 
sublime  solemnities.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  this  to  be  &lfle. 
But  there  remains  something  more  and  difierent  to  be  said  also. 
While  the  authorized  Mysteries  were  what  we  have  asserted,  there  did 
afterwards  arise  spurious  Mysteries,  in  names,  forms,  and  pretensions 
partially  resembling  the  genuine  ones,  under  the  control  of  the  most 
unprincipled  persoiis,  and  in  which  unquestionably  the  excesses  .of 
unbelief,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution  held  riot.  These  depraved 
societies  wore  foreign  grafts  from  the  sensual  pantheism  ever  nourished 
in  the  voluptuous  climes  of  the  remote  East.  They  established  them- 
selves late  in  Greece,  but  were  developed  at  Rome  in  such  unbridled 
enormities  as  compelled  the  Senate  to  suppress  them.  Livy  gives  a 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  afiair  in  his  history.'  But  the 
gladiators,  scoundrels,  rakes,  bawds,  who  swarmed  in  these  stews  of 
rotting  Rome,  are  hardly  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  men  and 
matrons  of  the  earlier  time  who  openly  joined  in  the  pure  Mysteries 
with  the  approving  example  of  the  holiest  bards,  the  gravest  statesmen, 
and  the  profoundest  sages, — men  like  Pindar,  Pericles,  and  Pythagoras. 

-  ^  -_        -  ^  ^ 

*  Snetonini,  Vita  Neronis,  cap.  zxxiv.  *  Ltb.  zzzix.  ch».  TtUs-ZTL 
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A^xnple  facilities  are  afibrded  in  the  numerous  works  to  which  we  shall 
refer  for  unmasking  the  different  organizations  that  travelled  over  the 
eortli  in  the  guise  of  the  Mysteries,  and  of  seeing  what  deceptive  arts  were 
practised  in  some,  what  superhuman  terrors  paraded  in  others,  what  horri- 
ble cruelties  perpetrated  in  others,  what  leading  objects  sought  in  each. 

The  Mysteries  have  many  bearings  on  several  distinct  subjects ;  but  in 

those  aspects  we  have  not  space  here  to  examine  them.    We  purpose  to 

consider  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  lifb. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  very  heart  of  their  secret,  the  essence  of  their 

meaning  in  their  origin  and  their  end,  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine 

of  an  immortality  succeeding  a  death.    Gessner  published  a  book  at 

Goitingen,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1755,  maintaining  this  very  assertion. 

ffia  work,  which  is  quite  scarce  now,  bears  the  title  '*  Dogma  de  perenni 

Animorum  Katura  per  Sacra  prsecipue  Eleusinia  Fropugata.'*    The  con- 

Benting  testimony  of  more  than  forty  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient 

writers  comes  down  to  us  in  their  surviving  works  to  the  effect  that  those 

wlio  were  admitted  into  the  Mysteries  were  thereby  purified,  led  to  holy 

lives,  joined  in  communion  with  the  gods,  and  assured  of  a  better  fate 

tlian  otherwise  could  be  expected  in  the  future  state.    Two  or  three 

Bpecimens  from  these  witnesses  will  suffice.    Aristophanes,  in  the  second 

Kt  of  the  Frogs,  describes  an  elysium  of  the  initiates  after  death,  where 

^esays  they  bound  ''in  sportive  dances  on  rose-enamelled  meadows;  for 

the  light  is  cheerful  only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated."*    Pausanias 

<lcscnbes  the  uninitiated  as  being  compelled  in  Hades  to  carry  water  in 

backets  bored  full  of  holes.*    Isocrates  says,  in  his  Panegyric,  **  Demeter, 

^e  goddess  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  fortifies  those  who  have  been 

uiitiated  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  teaches  them  to  have  sweet  hopes 

wncerning  eternity."    The  old  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Thomas  Taylor  in 

tia Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  run  thus: — 

**The  Bonl  that  uninitiated  diei 
Plunged  In  the  bladcett  mire  In  Hades  llee." 

^^  same  statement  is  likewise  found  in  Plato,  who,  in  another  place, 
*^l80  explicitly  declares  that  a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was  taught 
^  the  Mysteries  and  believed  by  the  serious.*  Cicero  says,  "  Initiation 
'"^es  us  both  live  more  honorably  and  die  with  better  hopes.*''  In 
*®*fionB  of  imminent  danger — as  in  a  shipwreck — it  was  customary  for  a 
11^  to  ask  his  companion,  Hast  thou  been  initiated  ?  The  implication 
^  that  initiation  removed  fear  of  death  by  promising  a  'happy  life  to 
follow.*  A  fhigment  preserved  from  a  very  ancient  author  is  plain  on 
this  subject.  *'The  soul  is  affected  in  death  just  as  it  is  in  the  initiation 
into  the  great  Mysteries:  thing  answers  to  thing.  At  first  it  passes 
through  darkness,  horrors,  and  toils.  Then  are  disclosed  a  wondrous 
light,  pure  places,  flowery  meads,  replete  with  mystic  sounds,  dances, 


*  Scene  ill.  »  Lib.  x.  cap.  xxxl.  •  Phttdon,  sect,  xxxviii. 

lLeK,Ub.ix.c«p.X.  *  D«  Log.,  lib.  IL  cap.  xit.  •  St.  John,  Hellenes,  ch.  xL 
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and-  sacred  doctrines,  and  holy  visions.  Then,  perfectly  enlightened, 
they  are  free :  crowned,  they  walk  about  worshipping  the  gods  and  con- 
versing with  good  men."*'  The  principal  part  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres, 
attributed  to  Homer,  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  her  labors  to  endow 
the  young  Demophoon,  mortal  child  of  Metaneira,  with  innnortality. 
Now,  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  the  Mysteries ;  and  the  last  part  of  this 
very  hymn  recounts  how  Persephone  was  snatched  from  the  light  of  life 
into  Hades  and  restored  again.  Thus  we  see  that  the  implications  of 
the  indirect  evidence,  the  leanings  and  guidings  of  all  the  incidental 
clews  now  left  us  to  the  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  Mysteries,  combine 
to  assure  us  that  their  chief  teaching  was  a  cloctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
which  there  should  be  rewards  and  punishments.  All  this  we  shall  more 
fully  establish,  both  by  direct  pfoofs  and  by  collateral  supports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  that  during  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  at  the  season  of  sowing  in  the  spring,  the  shepherds, 
the  vintagers,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
certain  sacred  festivals, — the  autumnal  sad,  the  vernal  joyous.  These 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man  and  nature 
over  the  decay  and  disappearance,  the  revival  and  return,  of  vegetation. 
When  the  hot  season  had  withered  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  plaintive 
songs  were  sung,  their  wild  melancholy  notes  and  snatches  borne  abroad 
by  the  breeze  and  their  echoes  dying  at  last  in  the  distance.  In  every 
instance,  these  mournful  strains  were  the  annual  lamentation  of  the 
people  over  the  death  of  some  mythical  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  promise,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  su4denly  drowned,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, — 

*'  Some  UyacinthiDe  boy,  fbr  whom 
Horn  well  might  break  and  April  l^oom." 

Among  the  Argives  it  was  Linus.  With  the  Arcadians  it  was  Scephrus. 
In  Fhrygia  it  was  Lityerses.  On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  it  was  Bor- 
mus.  In  the  country  of  the  Bithynians  it  was  Hylas.  At  Pelusium  it 
was  Maneros.  And  in  Syria  it  was  Adonis.  The  untimely  death  of  these 
beautiful  boys,  carried  off  in  their  morning  of  life,  was  yearly  bewailed, — 
their  names  re-echoing  over  the  plains,  the  fountains,  and  among  the 
hills.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have  been  real  persons  whose  death 
excited  a  sympathy  so  general,  so  recurrent.  "The  real  object  of  lamen- 
tation,'' says  MUllcr,  "was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the 
raging  heat,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  the  imagination  of  those 
early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form.""  All  this  was  woven  into  the 
Mysteries,  whose  great  legend  and  drama  were  that  every  autumn  Perse^ 
phone  was  carried  down  to  the  dark  realm  of  the  King  of  Shadows,  but  that 
she  was  to  return  each  spring  to  her  mother's  arms.    Thus  were  described 


v>  Sentenoee  of  Stobcos,  Sermo  CXIX. 

u  History  of  the  litvratore  of  Andent  Greece^  ch.  ilL  sects,  ft-8. 
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le  withdrawal  and  reappearance  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations 
>'£  the  Masons.    But  these  changes  of  nature  typified  the  changes  in  the 

Oman  lot;  else  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
1:>iiried  grain  and  would  not  have  become  the  Queen  of  the  Dead."  Her 
:x*«tum  to  the  world  of  light,  by  natural  analogy,  denoted  a  new  birth  to 

ten.  Accordingly,  "all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  concurs  in  saying  that 
Mysteries  inspired  the  most  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
^i^ondition  of  the  sou]  after  death.''^  That  the  fate  of  man  should  by 
^snagination  and  sentiment  have  been  so  connected  with  the  phenomena 
^:»f  nature  in  myths  and  symbols  embodied  in  pathetic  religious  cere- 
aaaonies  was  a  spontaneous  product.     For  how 

^  Her  fresh  benigBant  look 
Nature  changea  at  that  lorn  aeaaon  when. 
With  treteea  drooping  o'er  her  table  stole, 
She  yearly  mourns  the  mortal  doom  of  man. 
Her  noblest  workl  So  Israel's  Tirgins  erst 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  fidreet  gone!** 

«^Lnd  soon  again  the  birds  begin  to  warble,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  put 
'Corth,  and  all  is  new  life  once  more.     In  every  age  the  gentle  heart  and 
Xneditative  mind  have  been  impressed  by  the  mournful  correspondence 
mxA  the  animating  prophecy. 

But  not  only  was  the  changing  recurrence  of  dreary  winter  and  glad- 
acme  summer  joined  by  affecting  analogies  with  the  human  doom  of 
death  and  hope  of  another  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  skies,  the  im- 
pressive succession  of  day  and  niglit,  also  were  early  seized  upon  and 
made  to  blend  their  shadows  and  lights,  by  means  of  imaginative  sug- 
gestions, into  an  image  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  man.  Among 
the  Mystical  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  so  called,  there  is  a  hymn  to  Adonis,  in 
which  that  personage  is  identified  with  the  sun  alternately  sinking  to 
Tartarus  and  soaring  to  heaven.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  setting  of  a  constellation  as  its  death,  its  reascension  in  the 
horizon  being  its  return  to  life.'^  The  black  abysm  under  the  earth  was 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  bright  expanse  above  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  living.  While  the  daily  sun  rises  royally  through  the  latter, 
all  things  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  splendor  of  his  smile.  When  he 
sinks  nightly,  shorn  of  his  ambrosial  beams,  into  the  former,  sky  and 
earth  wrap  themselves  in  mourning  for  their  departed  monarch,  the 
dead  god  of  light  muffled  in  his  bier  and  borne  along  the  darkening 
heavens  to  his  burial.  How  naturally  the  phenomena  of  human  fate 
would  be  symbolically  interwoven  with  all  this !  Especially  alike  are  the 
exuberant  joy  and  activity  of  full  life  and  of  day,  the  melancholy  still- 
ness and  sad  repose  of  midnight  and  of  death. 

IS  For  the  connection  of  the  Elensinian  goddesses  with  agriculture,  the  seasons,  the  under-world, 
death,  resurrection,  etc.,  see  "  Demeter  und  Persephone,''  Ton  Dr.  Ludwig  Preller,  kap.  i.  sects.  0-11. 

»  MQlkr,  Hist  Gr.  Lit.,  ch.  xvi.  sect.  2. 

H  Leitch's  £ng.  trans,  of  K.  0.  MtUIer's  Introduction  to  a  Scientific  System  of  Mythology,  Ap- 
p«idiz,pp.8aO-M2. 
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**TbB  man  iaubU  <m  gimtatm;  bvtatoii^ 
Wbflo  he  ia  goa^,  pfKn*  Nttnre  Iotw  to 


Through  her  yearly  and  her  diurnal  round  alike,  therefore,  does  mother 
Nature  sympathize  with  man,  and  picture  forth  his  fiskte,  in  type  of 
autumnal  decay,  and  wintry  darkness,  and  night-buried  seed, — ^in  sign 
of  vernal  bud,  and  summer  light,  and  day-bursting  fruit. 

These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  man,  together  with  explana- 
tory theories  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were,  by  the  peculiar  imaginative 
processes  so  powerfully  operative  among  the  earliest  nations,  personified 
in  mythic  beings  and  set  forth  as  literal  history.  Their  doctrine  waa  in- 
culcated as  truth  once  historically  exemplified  by  some  traditional  per- 
sonage. It  was  dramatically  impersonated  and  enacted  in  the  process 
of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  is  afforded  by  the  celebration,  every  eight  years, 
of  the  mythus  of  Apollo's  fight  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  his  flight  and 
expiatory  service  to  Admetus,  the  subterranean  king  of  the  dead.  In 
mimic  order,  a  boy  slew  a  monster  at  Delphi,  ran  along  the  road  to 
Tempe,  represented  on  the  way  the  bondage  of  the  god  in  Hades,  and 
returned,  purified,  bringing  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  sacred  valley." 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  connected  with  the  legend  of  some  hero  who 
had  died,  descended  into  the  imder-world,  and  again  risen  to  life,^'-thiB 
doctrine,  dramatically  represented  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
initiate,  waa  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  secret  religious  societiea  of 
antiquity, 

**  Hare  retU  the  Mcrek,  here  the  keya, 
Of  the  old  death-tMlted  Hysteriee." 

Perhaps  this  great  system  of  esoteric  rites  and  instructions  grew  up  natu- 
rally, little  by  little.  Perhaps  it  was  constructed  at  once,  either  as 
poetry,  by  a  company  of  poets,  or  as  a  theology,  by  a  society  of  priests, 
or  as  a  &ir  method  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  company  of 
philosophers.  Or  perhaps  it  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mixture  of  all 
these  means  and  motives.  Many  have  regarded  it  as  the  bedimmed  relic 
of  a  brilliant  primeval  revelation.  This  question  of  the  origination,  the 
first  causes  and  purposes,  of  the  Mysteries  is  now  sunk  in  hopelees 
obscurity,  even  were  it  of  any  importance  to  be  known.  One  thing  we 
Icnow,— namely,  that  at  an  early  age  these  societies  formed  organizations 
of  formidable  extent  and  power,  and  were  vitally  connected  with  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt  the  legend  of  initiation  was  this."  Typhon,  a  wicked,  de- 
stroying personage,  once  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  the 
good  king  Osiris.  Having  prepared  a  costly  chest,  inlaid  with  gold,  he 
offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body  would  fit  it.  Osiris  unsus- 
piciously lay  down  in  it.     Typhon  instantly  fastened  the  cover  and 


U  MOller,  Introduction  to  Mythology,  ]>p.  Vt  and  24L    Aleo  hii  Doriuifl,  lib.  tt.  ca^  tIL  Met.  & 
>*  Wilkinaon,  Egyptian  Antiqaities,  seiiee  L  vol.  i.  ch.  8. 
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threiw  the  fatal  chest  into  the  river.    This  was  called  the  loss  or  burial 
of  CXsiris,  and  was  annually  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  melancholy  rites. 
But    -the  winds  and  waves  drove  the  funereal  vessel  ashore,  Where  Isis, 
the  i.i:iconsolable  wife  of  Osiris,  wandering  in  search  of  her  husband's  r^ 
msiTia,  at  last  found  it,  and  restored  the  corpse  to  life.    This  part  of  the 
draxxui  was  called  the  discovery  or  resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  was  also 
enacted  yearly,  but  with  every  manifestation  of  excessive  joy.     "In  the 
lorin^  of  Osiris,  and  then  in  the  finding  him  again,"  Augustine  writes, 
"first;  their  lamentation,  then  their  extravagant  delight,  are  a  mere  play 
and  fiction ;  yet  the  fond  people,  though  they  neither  lose  nor  find  any 
thin^,  weep  and  rejoice  truly.''''    Plutarch  speaks  of  the  death,  regene- 
ration, and  resurrection  of  Osiris  represented  in  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals  of  Egypt.    He  ext>laina  the  rites  in  commemoration  of  Typhon's 
murder  of  Osiris  as  symbols  referring  to  four  things, — the  subsidence  of 
the  Kile  into  his  channel,  the  cessation  of  the  delicious  Etesian  winds 
before  the  hot  blasts  of  the  South,  the  encroachment  of  the  lengthening 
night  on  the  shortening  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom  of  summer 
before  the  barrenness  of  winter."    But  the  real  interest  and  power  of 
,  the  ^hole  subject  probably  lay  in  the  direct  relation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, traditions,  and  ceremonies  to  the  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future 
We  for  man. 

In  the  Kithraic  Mysteries  of  Persia,  the  legend,  ritual,  and  doctrine 
were  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing.    They  are  credulously  said  to 
have  been  established  by  Zoroaster  himself,  who  fitted  up  a  vast  grotto  in 
the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  where  thousands  thronged  to  be  initiated  by 
him.*    This  Mithraic  cave  was  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  its  roof 
painted  with  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  depths  full  of  the  black 
and  fiery  terrors  of  grisly  hell,  its  summit  illuminated  with  the  blue  and 
starry  splendors  of  heaven,  its  passages  lined  with  dangers  and  instruc- 
tions, now  quaking  with  infernal  shrieks,  now  breathing  celestial  music. 
In  the  Persian  Mysteries,  the  initiate,  in  dramatic  show,  died,  was  laid  in 
a  oofi&n,  and  afterwards  rose  unto  a  new  life, — all  of  which  was  a  type  of 
the  natural  fate  of  man.**^    The  descent  of  the  soul  from  heaven  and  its 
return  thither  were  denoted  by  a  torch  borne  alternately  reversed  and 
upright,  and  by  the  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  spirits,  in  the  round 
of  the  metempsychosis,  through  the  planetary  gates  of  the  zodiac.    The 
sun  and  moon  and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  depicted  in 
brilliant  gold  or  blackly  muffled,  according  to  their  journeying  in  the 
upper  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere." 


V  De  dvttate  Dei,  lib.  tL  cap.  10.  >■  I>e  Is.  et  (Mr. 

1*  Porphyry,  De  Antro  Nympharmn.  TertulUan,  Preacript  ad  Her.,  cap.  xl.,  where  he  refers  the 
BimJc  death  and  reeurrection  in  the  Mithraic  Mysteriee  to  the  teaching  of  Satan. 

*>  Joliiu  FInnicna,  De  Errore  Prof.  Kelig.  * 

■  Mltliralca,  Mtaioire  Aead£mique  lor  le  Culte  Solaire  de  MIthra,  par  Joaeph  de  Hammer,  pp.  60- 
08,  12»-127.  Tertollian,  Prescript,  ad  Her.,  cap.  zL  Porphyry,  De  Abatineotia,  lib.  It.  MOt.  1& 
Hyd^  Hirt.  Vet  Pera.  Bellg.,  p.  254. 
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The  hero  of  the  Syrian  Mysteries  was  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  the  beauti- 
ful favorite  of  Aphrodite,  untimely  slain  by  a  wild  boar.  His  death  wai 
sadly,  his  resurrection  joyously,  celebrated  every  year  at  Byblus  with 
great  pomp  and  universal  interest.  The  festival  lasted  two  days.  On  th€ 
first,  all  things  were  clad  in  mourning,  sorrow  was  depicted  in  every  faoe 
and  wails  and  weeping  resounded.  Cofl&ns  were  exposed  at  every  dooi 
and  borne  in  numerous  processions.  Frail  stalks  of  young  corn  anc 
flowers  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  perish,  as  types  of  the  premature 
death  of  blooming  Adonis,  cut  off  like  a  plant  in  the*  bud  of  his  age.' 
The  second  day  the  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  greatest 
exultation  prevailed,  because  it  was  said  Adonis  had  returned  from  the 
dead.**  Venus,  having  found  him  dead,  deposited  his  body  on  a  bed  oi 
lettuce  and  mourned  bitterly  over  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  th( 
adonium,  from  her  tears  the  anemone.^  The  Jews  were  captivated  b} 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  this  touching  myth,  and  even  enacteo 
them  in  the  gates  of  their  holy  temple.  Ezekiel  says,  "  Behold,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north  [the  direction  of 
night  and  winter]  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  It  was  sale 
that  Aphrodite  prevailed  on  Persephone  to  let  Adonis  dwell  one  half  the 
year  with  her  on  earth,  and  only  the  rest  among  the  shades, — a  plain 
reference  to  vegetable  life  in  summer  and  winter.^  Lucian,  in  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  "  the  river  Adonis,  rising  out 
of  Mount  Libanus,  at  certain  seasons  flows  red  in  its  channel :  some  sa} 
it  is  miraculously  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  fresh-wounded  youth 
others  say  that  the  spring-rains,  washing  in  a  red  ore  from  the  soil  of  the 
country,  discolor  the  stream."  Dupub  remarks  that  Xhb  redness  wai 
probably  an  artifice  of  the  priests.^  Milton's  beautiful  allusion  to  thic 
fable  is  familiar  to  most  persons.     Next  came  he 

**  Whose  annual  wonnd  in  Lebanon  allored 
The  Sjrrian  danuela  to  lament  hii  fide 
In  amorooi  ditties  all  a  sammer's  day, 
While  imooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ban  purple  to  the  sea  with  Thammui'  blood.** 

There  is  no  end  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  secret  purport  of  this 
fascinating  story.  3ut,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  in 
it  essentially  two  significations,— one  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  mutual  changes  of  nature  and  the 
fate  of  humanity.  Aphrodite  bewailing  Adonis  is  surviving  Nature 
mourning  for  departed  Man. 

In  India  the  story  was  told  of  Mahadeva  searching  for  his  lost  consort 
Sita,  and,  after  discovering  her  lifeless  form,  bearing  it  around  the  world 
with  dismal  lamentations.    Sometimes  it  was  the  death  of  Camadeva,  the 

»  Hist,  dn  Culte  d*  Adonis,  Hem.  Acad,  des  Inscript.,  toL  It.  p.  136. 

»  Theocritus,  Idyl  XV.  M  Bion,  Epitaph  Adoa,  L  eft. 

*  See  references  in  Anthon*s  Glass.  INct.,  art.  Adonis. 

*  Dopnis,  Oric.  de  Coltes,  toI.  It.  p.  121,  ed.  1821 
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Bin^xi  O^iid,  that  was  mourned  with  solemn  dirges."    He,  like  Osiris, 

WB*    slain,  enclosed  fai  a  ohest,  and  committed  to  the  waves.     lie  was 

i^^^^vards  recovered  and  resuscitated.     £ach  initiate  passed  through  the 

embl^ioatio  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the  points  of  this  pretended  his- 

t<>nr.   The  Phrygians  associated  the  same  great  doctrine  with  the  persons 

^  ^tys  and  Cybele.   Atys  was  a  lovely  shepherd  youth  passionately  loved 

by  the  mother  of  the  gods.*  He  suddenly  died ;  and  she,  in  frantic  grief, 

^vu^dered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him,  teaching  the  people  where  she 

went  the  arts  of  agriculture.   He  was  at  length  restored  to  her.  Annually 

the  whole  drama  was  performed  by  the  assembled  nation  with  sobs  of 

woe  succeeded  by  ecstasies  of  joy.**     Similar  to  this,  in  the  essential 

features,  was  the  £leusinian  myth.    Aidoneus  snatched  the  maiden  Kore 

down  to  his  gloomy  empire.     Her  mother,  Demeter,  set  off  in  search  of 

her,  scattering  the  blessings  of  agriculture,  and  finally  discovered  her, 

and  obtained  the  promise  of  her  society  for  half  of  every  year.    These 

adventures  were  dramatized  and  explained  in  the  mysteries  which  she, 

according  to  tradition,  instituted  at  Eleusis. 

The  form  of  the  legend  was  somewhat  differently  incorporated  with 
the  Bacchic  Mysteries.  It  was  elaborately  wrought  up  by  the  Orphic 
poets.  The  distinctive  name  they  gave  to  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
Zagreus.  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Zeus  gave  him  Apollo  and  the  Curetes  as  guards ;  but 
the  brutal  Titans,  instigated  by  jealous  Hera,  disguised  themselves  and 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  youth  while  his  attention  was  fixed  on  a  splendid 
mirror,  and,  after  a  fearful  conflict,  overcame  him  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces.  Pallas,  however,  saved  his  palpitating  heart,  and  Zeus  swallowed 
it.  Zagreus  was  then  begotten  again.*^  He  was  destined  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  His  devotees  looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  souls 
through  the  purifying  rites  of  his  Mysteries.  The  initiation  shadowed 
out  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future  life,  in  the  mock  murder 
and  new  birth  of  the  aspirant,  who  impersonated  Zagreus.*^ 

The  Northmen  constructed  the  same  drama  of  death  around  the  young 
Balder,  their  god  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  This  legend,  as  Br.  Oliver 
has  shown,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  Mysteries.**  Obscure  and 
dread  prophecies  having  crept  among  the  gods  that  the  death  of  the 
.  beloved  Balder  was  at  hand,  portending  universal  ruin,  a  consultation 
was  held  to  devise  means  for  averting  the  calamity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Balder's  mother,  Freya,  the  Scandinavian  Venus,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  causing  his  death  was  exacted  from  all 
things  in  nature  except  the  mistletoe,  which,  on  account  of  its  frailty  and 
insignificance,  was  scornfully  neglected.     Asa  Loke,  the  evil  principle  of 


W  Asiatic  ReMMchea,  toL  lii.  p.  187. 

>  8m  ariicle  Atyi  in  Smith's  CUm.  INct.  with  referencet. 

•  Lneretiiu,  Do  Reram  Natura,  lib.  U.  II.  (X>5-«55.  »  MUUer,  Hist.  Oroek  Lit,  ch.  ztI 

■  Lobeck,  Aglaophamiu,  lib.  iiL  cap.  6,  sect.  13.  *  History  of  Initiation,  Lect.  X. 
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the  Norse  faith,  taking  advantage  of  this  fatal  exception,  had  a  epeat 
made  of  mistletoe,  and  with  it  armed  H(5dur,  a  strong  but  blind  god. 
Freya,  rejoicing  in  fancied  security,  to  convince  Balder  of  his  charmed 
exemption  from  woimds,  persuaded  him  to  be  the  mark  for  the  weapons 
of  the  gods.  But,  alas  I  when  Hiidur  tilted  at  him,  the  devoted  victim 
was  transpierced  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Darkness  settled  ovet 
theworid,and  bitter  was  the  grief  of  men  and  gods  over  the  innocent  and 
lovely  Balder.  A  deputation  imploring  his  release  was  sent  to  the  queefi 
of  the  dead.  Hela  so  far  relented  as  to  promise  his  liberation  to  the 
upper^world  on  condition  that  every  thing  on  earth  wept  for  him. 
Straightway  there  was  a  universal  mourning.  Men,  beasts,  trees,  metals, 
stones,  wept.  But  an  old  withered  giantess — Asa  Loke  in  disguise-^fihed 
no  tears ;  and  so  Hela  kept  her  beauteous  and  lamented  prey.  But  he  if 
to  rise  again  to  eternal  life  and  joy  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods  hai 
passed."  This  entire  fable  has  been  explained  by  the  commentators,  in 
all  its  details,  as  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
seasons.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  addition,  it  bore  a  profound 
doctrinal  reference  to  the  fate  of  man  which  was  interpreted  to  the 
initiates. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  meaninf 
of  the  celebrated  Celtic  Mysteries  established  so  long  at  Samothrace',  and 
under  the  administration,  of  the  Druids  throughout  ancient  (>aul  and 
Britain.  The  aspirant  was  led  through  a  series  of  scenic  repreaentatiom, 
"without  the  aid -of  words,"  mystically  shadowing  forth  in  symbolic 
forms  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  assumed  Buccea» 
ively  the  shapes  of  a  rabbit,  a  hen,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and 
so  on  through  a  wide  range  of  metamorphoses  enacted  by  the  aid  of 
secret  dramatic  machinery.  He  died,  was  buried,  was  born  anew,  rising 
from  his  dark  confinement  to  life  again.  The  hierophant  enclosed  him 
in  a  little  boat  and  set  him  adrift,  pointing  him  to  a  distant  rock,  which 
he  calls  "  the  harbor  of  life."  Across  the  black  and  stormy  waters  he 
strives  to  gain  the  beaconing  refuge.  In  these  scenes  and  rites  a  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  the  physical  and  moral  relations  and  destiny  of  man  was 
shrouded,  to  be  unveiled  by  degrees  to  their  docile  disciples  by  the 
Druidic  mystagogues.** 

It  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  so  many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  earth  these  arcana  only  to  be  approached  by 
secret  initiation  at  the  hands  of  hierophants.  But  it  will  seem  natural 
when  we  remember  that  those  religions  were  in  the  exclusive  keeping 
of  priesthoods,  which,  organized  with  wondrous  cunning  and  per- 
petuated through  ages,  absorbed  the  science,  art,  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and,  concealing  their  wisdom  in  the  mystic  signs  of  an  esoteric 


*  PIgott,  Hannal  of  Scandinavian  Mythology,  pp.  28S-300. 

M  DaTiea,  Mytliology  and  Ritea  of  the  British  Druida,  pp.  207-257;  2O0-392;  420,  555,  572.  TIm 
accuracy  of  many  of  Daviea's  translationa  has  been  called  in  question.  His  statonents,  even  on  tlia 
matters  aiSnned  abore,  most  be  reoelTed  with  some  reserration  of  fiUth. 
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lax&£;uage,  wielded  the  miglity  enginery  of  superstition  over  the  people  at 
mrilL    The  scenes  and  instructions  through  which  the  priests  led  the  un- 
esxlightened  candidate  were  the  hiding  of  their  power.    Thus,  wherever 
^was  a  priesthood  we  should  expect  to  find  mysteries  and  initiations.    His- 
toric fact  justifies  the  suppasition ;  learning  unveils  the  ohscure  places  of 
aotiquity,  and  shows  us  the  templed  or  cavernous  rites  of  the  religious 
world,  from  Hindostan  to  Oaul,  from  Egypt  to  Norway,  from  Athens  to 
Hejcico.    And  this  brings  us  to  the  Mysteries  of  Vitzliputzli,  established 
in  South  America.    Dr.  Oliver,  in  the  twelfth  lecture  of  his  History  of 
Initiation,  gathering  his  materials  from  various  sources,,  gives  a  terrific 
Account  of  the  dramatic  ritual  here  employed.    The  walls,  floor,  images, 
^ere  smeared  and  caked  with  human  blood.    Fresh  slaughters  of  victims 
irere  perpetrated  at  frequent  intervals.    The  candidate  descended  to  the 
P*iin   caverns  excavated  under  the  foundations  of  the  temple.    This 
course  was  denominated  **the  path  of  the  dead."    Phantoms  flitted  before 
him,  shrieks  appalled  him,  pitfalls  and  sacrificial  knives  threatened  him. 
A.t  last,  after  many  frightful  adventures,  the  aspirant  arrived  at  a  narrow 
stone  fissure  terminating  the  range  of  caverns,  through  which  he  was 
thrust,  and  was  received  in  the  open  air,  as  a  person  bom  again,  and 
welcomed  with  frantic  shouts  by  the  multitudes  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  without  during  the  process  of  his  initiation. 

Even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  striking  traces  have 

been  found  of  an  initiation  into  a  secret  society  by  a  mystic  death  and 

fosurrection.    Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1776 

^ith  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  admission  of  a 

young  brave  into  a  body  which  they  entitled  Wakou-Kitchewah,  or 

Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit.    "  This  singular  initiation,"  he  says,  "  took 

pkoe  within  a  railed  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 

^  new  moon.''    First  came  the  chiefs,  clad  in  trailing  furs.    Then  came 

^  iQembers  of  the  society,  dressed  and  painted  in  the  gayest  manner. 

When  all  were  seated,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arose,  and,  leading  the 

T'^'^'^  man  forward,  informed  the  meeting  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 

^'^  their  circle.    No  objection  being  offered,  the  various  preliminary 

^'''^^gements  were  made ;  after  which  the  director  began  to  speak  to  the 

^ikeeling  candidate,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  receive  acommunica- 

^yatk  of  the  spirit.    This  spirit  would  instantly  strike  him  dead ;  but  he  was 

^^  &ot  to  be  terrified,  because  he  should  immediately  be  restored  to  life 

*^^^'^  and  this  experience  was  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  advantages 

^e  community  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering.    Then  violent  agita- 

^^  distorted  the  face  and  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  old  chief.    He 

^'^W  something  looking  like  a  small  bean  at  the  young  man.    It  entered 

^  xuouth,  and  he  fell  lifeless  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.    Several 

**^^t*ttits  received  him,  rubbed  his  limbs,  beat  his  back,  stripped  him  of 

^^  garments  and  put  a  new  dress  on  him,  and  finally  presented  him  to 

^^^  society  in  full  consciousness  as  a  member.* 

■  Trarel*  In  th%  Interior  of  North  Amotion  ch.  viL 

80 
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All  the  Mysteries  were  funereal.    This  is  the  most  striking  single  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  them.    They  invariably  began  in  darknen 
with  groans  and  tears,  but  as  invariably  ended  in  festive  triumph  with 
shouts  .and  smiles.     In  them  all  were  a  symbolic  death,  a  mournful  en- 
tombment, and  a  glad  resurrection.     We  know  this  from  the  abundant 
direct  testimony  of  unimpeachable  ancient  writers,  and  also  from  their 
indirect  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  and  allusions  to  them.     For 
example,  Apuleius  says,  "  The  delivery  of  the  Mysteries  is  celebrated  as 
a  thing  resembling  a  voluntary  death :  the  initiate,  being,  after  a  manner, 
bom  again,  is  restored  to  a  new  life."**    Indeed,  all  who  describe  the 
course  of  initiation  agree  in  declaring  that  the  aspirant  was  buried  for  a 
time  within  some  narrow  space, — a  typical  coffin  or  grave.    This  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  of  the  chief  temples  and  sacred 
places  of  the  pagan  world.     These  abound  with  spacious  cavern^  laby- 
rinthine passages,  and  curious  recesses ;  and  in  connection  with  them  is 
always  found  some  excavation  evidently  fitted  to  enclose  a  human  form. 
Such  hollow  beds,  covered  with  flat  stones  easily  removed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  amidst  the  Druidic  remains  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  nearly 
every  spot  where  tradition  has  located  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries, — 
in  Greece,  India,  Persia,  Egypt.*' 

It  becomes  a  most  interesting  question  whence  these  symbols  and  rites 
had  their  origin,  aQd  what  they  were  really  meant  to  shadow  forth. 
Bryant,  Davies,  Faber,  Oliver,  and  several  other  well-known  mytholo- 
gists,  have  labored,  with  no  slight  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  show  that 
all  these  ceremonies  sprang  from  traditions  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Noah's 
adventures  at  that  time.  The  mystic  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
the  initiate,  they  say,  are  a  representation  of  the  entrance  of  the  patri- 
arch into  the  ark,  his  dark  and  lonesome  sojourn  in  it,  and  his  final  de- 
parture out  of  it.  The  melancholy  wailings  with  which  the  Mysteries 
invariably  began,  typified  the  mourning  of  the  patriarchal  family  over 
their  confinement  within  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  ark ;  the  triumphant 
rejoicings  with  which  the  initiations  always  ended,  referred  to  the  glad  exit 
of  the  patriarchal  family  from  their  floating  prison  into  the  blooming 
world.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  laboriously  collected  all  the 
materials  that  favor  it,  and  skilfully  striven  by  their  means  to  elucidate  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  paganism,  especially  of  the  Mysteries.  But,  after 
reading  all  that  they  have  written,  and  considering  it  in  the  light  of  im- 
partial researches,  one  is  constrained  to  say  that  they  have  iy  no  means 
made  out  their  case.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  traditions  concerning  Noah^s  deluge  and  the 
ark,  and  his  doings  in  connection  with  them,  in  any  way  entered  into  the 
public  doctrines  and  forms,  or  into  the  secret  initiations,  of  the  heathen 


*  Golden  Am,  Eog.  trann^  bj  Thomai  Taylor,  p.  280. 

s'  Gopkrai  inntancM  are  giren  In  Olirer's  HiBtory  of  Initlatkm,  In  Faber*!  Origiii  of  PafMt  Tdds 
trjf  and  in  Manrioe'a  Indian  AntiqnitSea. 
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religioHB.  At  all  eyents,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arkite  theorists 
lukTO  exaggerated  the  importance  and  extent  of  these  views  beyond  all 
tolerable  bounds,  and  even  to  absurdity.  But  our  business  with  them 
now  is  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Mysteries.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  rites  in  the  Mysteries  was  based  upon 
ihte  affecting  phenomena  of  human  life  and  death  and  the  hope  of 
another  life.  We  hold  the  Arkite  theory  to  be  arbitrary  in  general, 
urajsupported  by  proofs,  and  inconsistent  in  detail,  unable  to  meet  the 
points  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ancient  belief  was  that 

l>^low  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  vast,  sombre  under-world, — ^the 

d^^stination  of  the  ghosts  of  men,  the  Greek  Hades,  the  Roman  Orcus, 

tl:m«  Gothic  Hell.     A  part  of  the  service  of  initiation  was  a  symbolic 

d^ftscent  into  this  realm.     Apuleius,  describing  his  initiation,  says,  "I 

i^j^proached  to  the  confines  of  death  and  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Froseiv 

I>xxie."*    Orpheus,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Mysteries  into  Greece 

fpom  the  East  was  ascribed,  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  **  Descent 

ix^te  Hades."    Such  a  descent  was  attributed   to  Hercules,  Theseus, 

R.l:3ampsinitus,  and  many  others.™    It  is  painted  in  detail  by  Homer  in 

t-l3.«  adventure  of  his  hero  Ulysses,  also  by  Virgil  much  more  minutely 

tin. rough  the  journey  of  ^neas.    Warburton  labors  with  great*  learning 

siT^d  plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible  cogency,  to  show 

tbat  these  descents  are  no  more  nor  less  than  exoteric  accounts  of  what 

ipvsu  dramatically  enacted  in  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.^    Any 

person  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  who  can  doubt  that  the  Greek 

Hades  meant  a  capacious  subterranean  world  of  shades.     Now,  to  assert, 

Bryant  and  his  disciples  do,^^  that "  Hades  means  the  interior  of  Noah's 

'^'*  or  "  the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  ark  floated,  as  a  coffin  bear- 

^^B  the  relics  of  dead  Nature,"  is  a  purely  arbitrary  step  taken  from  undue 

^^^hment  to  a  mere  theory.    Hades  means  the  under-world  of  the 

^^^,  and  not  the  interior  of  Noah's  ark.     Indeed,  in  the  second  place, 

'^^ber  admits  that  in  the  Mysteries  *'  the  ark  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in 

"ades, — the  vast  central  abyss  of  the  earth."    But  such  was  not  the  loca- 

^on  of  Noah's  vessel  and  voyage.    They  were  on  the  face  of  the  flood, 

^^vq  the  tops  of  the  mountains.    It  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 

^^^^onable  supposition  in  itself,  and  the  one  best  supported  by  historic 

lacts^  that  the  representations  of  a  mystic  burial  and  voyage  in  a  ship  or 

^f^t,   shown  in  the  ancient  religions  were  symbolic  rites  drawn  from 

^'^^^ination  and  theory  as  applied   to  the  impressive  phenomena  of 

'^^M.Te  and  the  lot  of  man.    The  Egyptians  and  some  other  early  nations, 

^®    l^now,  figured  the  starry  worlds  in  the  sky  as  ships  sailing  over  a 

^^^tial  sea.    The  earth  itself  was  sometimes  emblematized  in  the  same 

^^«4daD  Afli,  Tnjlor*!  tram.,  p. 288.  *  Herodotoa,  lib. IL  ca|>.ezzU. 

^^▼Iiie  Lefeation  of  Mofles,  book  IL  MCt.iT. 
^  ^^bw,  MyrtmiM  of  th«  Gabiri,  ch.  t.:  On  tht  OoniMCtloD  of  the  rabalooi  HiidM  with  tbt 
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way.  Then,  too»  there  was  the  sepulchral  barge  in  which  the  Egyptiaa 
corpses  were  borne  over  the  Acherusian  lake  to  be  entombed.  Also  the 
'*  dark-blue  punt"  in  which  Charon  ferried  souls  across  the  river  of  death. 
In  these  surely  there  was  no  reference  to  Noah's  ark.  It  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  what  Bryant  and  his  coadjutors  have  constructed  into 
the  Arkite  system  of  interpretation  was  really  but  an  emblematic  show- 
ing forth  of  a  natural  doctrine  of  human  life  and  death  and  future  fate. 
A  wavering  boat  floating  on  the  deep  might,  with  striking  fitness,  typify 
the  frail  condition  of  humanity  in  life,  as  when  Hercules  is  depicted 
sailing  over  the  ocean  in  a  golden  cup ;  and  that  boat,  safely  riding  the 
flood,  might  also  represent  the  cheerful  faith  of  the  initiate  in  a  future 
life,  bearing  him  fearlessly  through  all  dangers  and  through  death  to  the 
welcoming  society  of  Elysium,  as  when  Danae  and  her  babe,  tossed  over 
the  tempestuous  sea  in  a  fragile  chest,  were  securely  wafted  to  the  shelter- 
ing shore  of  Seriphus.  No  emblem  of  our  human  state  and  lot,  with  their 
mysteries,  perils,  threats,  and  promises,  could  be  either  more  natural  or 
more  impressive  than  that  of  a  vessel  launched  on  the  deep.  The  dying 
Socrates  said  **  that  he  should  trust  his  soul  on  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
as  upon  a  raft,  and  launch  away  into  the  unknown."  Thus  the  imagina- 
tion broods  over  and  explores  the  shows  and  secrets,  presageful  warnings 
and  alluring  invitations,  storms  and  calms,  island-homes  and  unknown 
havens,  of  the  dim  seas  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  timeiind  of  eternity.^' 
Thirdly,  the  defenders  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  driven  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  by  the  £Eilsity  of  their  views.  The  dilaceration 
of  Zagreus  into  fragments,  the  mangling  of  Osiris  and  scattering  of  his 
limbs  abroady  they  say,  refer  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ark  and  the 
going  forth  of  the  inmates  to  populate  the  earth.  They  usually  make 
Osiris,  Zagreus,^  Adonis,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  legends  enacted  in 
the  Mysteries,  representatives  of  thediluvian  patriarch  himself;  but  here, 
with  no  reason  whatever  save  the  exigencies  of  their  theory,  they  make 
these  mythic  personages  representatives  of'  the  ark, — a  view  which  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  glaringly  wanting  in  analogy.  When  Zagreus  is 
torn  in  pieoes,  his  heart  is  preserved  alive  by  Zeus  and  born  again  into 
the  world  within  a  human  form.  After  the  body  of  Osiris  had  been  strewn 
piecemeal,  the  fragments  were  fondly  gathered  by  Isis,  and  he  was  restored 
to  life.  There  is  no  plausible  correspondence  between  these  cases  and  the 
sending  out  from  the  ark  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  repeople  the  world.- 
Their  real  purpose  would  seem  plainly  to  be  to  symbolize  the  thought  that, 
however  the  body  of  man  crumbles  in  pieces,  there  is  life  for  him  still, — ^he 
does  not  hopelessly  die.  They  likewise  say  that  the  egg  which  was  conse* 
crated  in  the  Mysteries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rites,  was  intended  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  ark  resting  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  that  its  latent  hatching 


*'Procopitu,  in  bis  History  of  the  Gothic  War,  mentions  a  onrlons  popnlur  British  rapendtloo 
eoncorning  the  ferriage  of  soals  among  the  neighboring  islands  at  midnight.  See  Grlmm't  DeatsolM 
Rythologie,  kap.  ixrl.  Kweite  ansgabe. 
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meant  to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  ark  to  let  the  imprisoned  patri- 
aroli  forth.  This  hypothesis  has  no  proof,  and  is  needless.  It  is  much 
intore  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  egg  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
life  about  to  burst  upon  the  candidate, — a  symbol  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  mystic  tomb  wherein  he  was  buried  during  one  stage  of  initia- 
tion;  for  we  know  that  the  initiation  was  often  regarded  as  the  com- 
nmenoement  of  a  fresh  life,  as  a  new  birth.  Apuleius  says,  *'  I  celebrated 
tiiio  most  joyful  day  of  my  initiation  as  my  natal  da^t^'' 

Faber  argues,  from  the  very  close  similarity  of  all  the  differently-named 

Mysteries,  that  they  were  all  Arkite,  all  derived  from  one  mass  of  tra- 

dit;ions  reaching  from  Noah  and  embodying  his  history.^    The  asserted 

f&csC  of  general  resemblance  among  the  instituted  Mysteries  is  unquestion- 

al>l«;  but  the  inference  above  drawn  from  it  is  unwarrantable,  even  if  no 

b^^ter  explanation  could  be  offered.     But  there  is  another  explanation 

ro«k^y,  more  natural  in  conception,  more  consistent  in  detail,  and  better 

si:tstained  by  evidence.     The  various  Mysteries  celebrated  In  the  ancient 

n^^ions  were  so  much  alike  not  because  they  were  all  founded  on  one 

^'^Of  Id-wide  tradition  about  the  Noachian  deluge,  but  because  they  all 

gp^ir  out  of  the  great  common  facts  of  human  destiny  in  connection 

^^i'th  natural   phenomena.     The  Mysteries  were  funereal  and  festive, 

^>^San  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy,  not  because  they  represented  first 

^  oah's  sad  entrance  into  the  ark  and  then  his  glad  exit  from  it,  but 

^*^cau3e  they  began  with  showing  the  initiate  that  he  must  die,  and  ended 

^^it.h  showing  him  that  he  should  live  again  in  a  happier  state.     Even 

^*^^  most  prejudiced  advocates  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  forced  to  admit, 

^^  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  initiates  passed  from 

^He  darkness  and  horrors  of  Tartarus  to  the  bliss  and  splendors  of 

**lysium  by  a  dramatic  resurrection  from  burial  in  the  black  caverns  of 

probation   to  admission  within  the  illuminated  hall  or  dome  of  per- 

^^tion.^    That  the  idea  of  death  and  of  another  life  runs  through  all 

^e  Mysteries  as  their  cardinal  tenet  is  well  shown  in  connection  with 

the  rites  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia. 

Whoso  sought  this  oracle*must  descend  head-foremost  over  an  inclined 

plane,  bearing  a  honey-cake  in  his  hand.     Aristophanes  speaks  of  this 

descent  with  a  shudder  of  fear.^    The  adventurer  was  suddenly  bereft 

of  his  senses,  and  after  a  while  returned  to  the  upper  air.     What  he 

could  then  remember  composed  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been 

communicated  to  him  in  his  unnatural  state  below.     Plutarch  has  given 

a  full  account  of  this  experience  from  one  Timarchus,  who  had  himself 

passed  through  it.^     The  substance  of  it  is  this.     When  Timarchus 

reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  his  soul  passed  from  his  body,  visited 


*  Ifyfltnlfla  of  the  Gitblri,  ch.  10 :  Comparison  of  the  Tarioiu  Mysteries. 

M  Fiber,  Mysteries  of  the  Cabiri,  ch.  10,  pp.  331-356.     Dion  Chrysoctom  describes  thJs 
Ontion  Xn. 

•  Tbeaoads,  1.607. 
«B  the  Demon  of  Socrates.    See  also  Panaanlas,  lib.  ix.  cap.  zxxlx. 
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the  under-world  of  the  departed,  saw  the  sphere  of  generaUon  where 
souls  were  reborn  into  the  upper-world,  received  some  explanation  of  all 
these  things:  then,  returning  into  the  body,  he  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  cave.  '  Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  traditions  of  the  Deluge  or  the  ark; 
but  the  great  purpose  is  evidently  a  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  man  alter 
death. 

Before  the  eyes  and  upon  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  every  age  has 
passed  in  common  vision  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  its  beautiful 
and  sombre  changes, — phenomena  having  a  power  of  suggestion  irresist- 
ible to  stir  some  of  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  the  human  breask 
The  day  rolls  overhead  full  of  light  and  life  and  activity;  then  the 
night  settles  upon  the  scene  with  silent  gloom  and  repose.  So  man  runs 
his  busy  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  through  the  day  of  existence ;  then, 
feuling,  following  the  sinking  sun,  he  goes  down  in  death's  night  to  the 
pallid  populations  of  shade.  Again:  the  fruitful  bloom  of  summer  is 
succeeded  by  the  bleak  nakedness  of  winter.  So  the  streams  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  that  flowed  full  and  free  along  their  banks  in  maturity, 
overhung  by  blossoming  trees,  are  shrivelled  and  frozen  in  the  channels  of 
age,  and  above  their  sepulchral  beds  the  leafless  branches  creak  in  answer 
to  the  shrieks  of  the  funereal  blast.  The  flush  of  childish  gayety,  the  bloom 
of  youthful  promise,  when  a  new-comer  is  growing  up  sporting  about  the 
hearth  of  home,  are  like  the  approach  of  the  maiden  smd  starry  Spring, — 

'*  Who  ooroes  sublime,  u  when,  from  Pluto  free, 
Oune,  Uirough  the  ilaah  of  Zeus,  Persephone." 

And  then  draw  hastily  on  the  long,  lamenting  autumnal  days,  when 

"  Above  m«Q*s  gn,re  the  sad  winds  wmil  imd  nln^lropi  fldl. 
And  Nature  sheds  her  leaves  in  yearly  ftmeral." 

The  flowers  are  gone,  the  birds  are  gone,  the  gentle  breezes  are  gone; 
and  man  too  must  go,  go  mingle  with  the  pale  people  of  dreams.  But 
not  wholly  and  forever  shall  he  die.  The  sun  soars  into  new  day  from 
the  embrace  of  night ;  summer  restored  hastens  on  the  heels  of  retreating 
winter ;  vegetation  but  retires  and  surely  returns,  and  the  familiar  song 
of  the  birds  shall  sweeten  the  renewing  woods  afresh  for  a  million  springs. 
Apollo  weeping  over  the  beauteous  and  darling  boy,  his  slain  and  drooped 
Hyacinthus,  is  the  sun  shorn  of  his  fierce  beams  and  mourning  over  the 
annual  wintry  desolation :  it  is  also  Nature  bewailing  the  remediless  loss 
of  man,  her  favorite  companion.  It  was  these  general  analogies  and 
suggestions,  striking  the  imagination,  affecting  the  heart,  enlisting  the 
reason,  wrought  out,  personified,  and  dramatized  by  poets,  taken  up  with  a 
mass  of  other  associated  matter  by  priestly  societies  and  organized  in  a 
scheme  of  legendary  doctrine  and  an  imposing  ritual,  that  constituted 
the  basis  and  the  central  meaning  of  the  old  Mysteries;  and  not  a  vajnd 
tradition  about  Noah  and  his  ark. 

The  aim  of  these  institutions  as  they  were  wielded  was  threefold ;  and 
in  each  particular  they  exerted  tremendous  power.     The  first  oly'ect  was 
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to  stretch  over  the  wicked  the  restraining  influence  of  a  doctrine  of 
faCUre  punishment, — to  fill  them  with  a  fearful  looking  for  judgment 
in  the  innsible  world.    And  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
fear  among  the  ancients  is  to  be  traced  to  the  secret  influence  of  the 
Mysteries,  the  revelations  and  terrors  there  applied.    The  second  desire 
WM  to  enoourage  the  good  and  obedient  with  inspiring  hopes  of  a  happ^ 
fate  and  glorious  rewards  beyond  the  grave.      Plutarch  writes  to  his 
wife,  (near  the  close  of  his  letter  of  consolation  to  her,)  **  Some  say  the 
Bool  will  be  entirely  insensible  after  death;  but  you  are  too  well  ao- 
<iuainted  with  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and 
with  the  symbols  of  our  fraternity,  to  harbor  such  an  error."    The  third 
purpose  was,  by  the  wonders  and  splendors,  the  secret  awe,  the  mysterious 
authority  and  venerable  sanctions,  thrown  around  the  society  and  its 
ceremonies,  to  establish  its  doctrines  in  the  reverential  aoceptanoe  of  the 
P^ple,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  state.    To 
^^oinpass  these  ends,  the  hidden  science,  the  public  force,  the  vague  super- 
stition, the  treasured  wealth,  and  all  the  vui  tV^d  resources  available  by 
the  a.xicient  world,  were  marshalled  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Mysteries. 
By  cliemical  and  mechanical  secrets  then  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
the  xxiystagogues  worked  miracles  before  the  astonished  novices.^    They 
had    the  powers  of  electricity,  gunpowder,  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  their 
cointxiand.^    Their  rites  were  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
'^^    temple  at  Eleusis  could  hold  thirty  thousand  persons.     Imagine 
what   effect  might  be  produced,  under  such  imposing  and  prepared  oir- 
<^°^8tances,  on  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  a  set  of  men  holding  all  the 
^ic^tific  secrets  and  mechanical  inventions  till  then  discovered, — ^illu- 
^^a.tion  flashing  after  darkness  successively  before  their  smitten  eyes, 
the  floors  seeming  to  heave  and  the  walls  to  crack,  thunders  bellowing 
through  the  mighty  dome ;    now  yawning  revealed  beneath  them  the 
ghostly  chimera  of  Tartarus,  with  all  the  shrieking  and  horrid  scenery 
S^tHered  there;  now  the  mild  beauties  of  Elysium  dawning  on  their 
'Avislied  vision,  amid  strains  of  celestial  music,  through  &ding  clouds 
^^S^ory,  while  nymphs,  heroes,  and  gods  walked  apparent.     Clement 
^^  Aj^exandria  tells  us  that  one  feature  of  the  initiation  was  a  display  of 
7^   grisly  secrets  of  Hades.^    Apuleius,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ini- 
tiation, says,  "At  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  a  resplendent  light; 
***<*    1  manifestly  drew  near  to  the  lower  and  to  the  upper  gods  and 
*"^*"^d  them  in  immediate  presence."**    Lobeck  says  that,  on  the  lifting 
^^e  veil  exposing  the  adytum  to  the  gaze  of  the  initiates,  apparitions 


*  "^^UMm*!  CUm.  Dict^  art  *'  KUciiu.'* 

^  ^^lT«rte,  Dm  8cleaoe«  Occnltes,  on  EamA  mr  U  Magie.    Bee  also  editor*!  tntrodaction  to  Tbom> 
**•  ^Qf.  trans,  of  Salverte^s  work. 

*  ^^romata,  lib.  Ui.,  cited  by  a  writer  on  the  Mysteries  in  Blackwood,  Feb.  ISftS,  ppw  901-20S. 
*^%j1or's  trans,  of  Golden  Ass,  p.  28S.    In  a  note  to  i>.  276  of  this  wortc,  the  translator  descrlbea 

^.^"^^adtatlonof  his  authorities;  «<  the  breathing  resemblances  of  the  gods  used  In  the  Ufiterie^ 
fcbrieated  by  the  Mbite,  so  as  to  be  iUnminsted  and  to  appMr 
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of  the  gods  appeared  to  them.^^  Christie,  in  his  littl^work  on  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  says  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Kleusinian  shows  were  explained 
by  means  of  transparent  scenes,  many  of  which  were  faithfully  copied 
upon  the  painted  Greek  vases ;  and  these  yases,  accordingly,  were  de- 
posited in  tombs  to  evidence  the  faith  of  the  deceased  in  a  future  life. 
The  foregoing  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions, scenic  shadows  behind  transparent  curtains,  in  Java,  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  Mysteries  spread  over  the  earth,  and  what 
popularity  they  attained.  They  penetrated  into  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  They  admitted,  in  some  degree,  nearly  the  whole  people. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  were  collected  in  Egypt,  at  one  celebra- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  besides  children."  The 
greatest  warriors  and  kings — Philip,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Antony — esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  welcomed  within  the  mystic  pale.  "  Men,"  says  Cicero, 
''came  from  the  most  distant  shores  to  be  initiated  at  Eleusis." 
Sophocles  declares,  as  qiioted  by  Warburton,  "  True  life  is  to  be  found 
only  among  the  initiates :  all  other  places  are  full  of  evil."  At  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  life  and  power  left  in  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  Mysteries.  Accordingly,  here  was 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  new  faith.  Standing  in  its  old  entrench- 
ments, with  all  its  popular  prestige  around  it,  it  fought  with  desperate 
determination  for  every  inch  it  was  successively  forced  to  yield.  The 
brilliant  effort  of  Julian  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Christianity  and  restore 
the  pagan  religion  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor — an  effort  beneath 
which  the  scales  of  the  world's  fortunes  poised,  tremulous,  for  a  while — 
was  chiefly  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  enlarge  the  Mysteries.  Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  these  old  rites  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  murderous  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Bishop  George  and  others  were  slain,  on  occasion 
of  the  profanation  by  Christians  of  a  secret  adytum  in  which  the  Mys- 
teries of  Mithra  were  celebrated.^  And  when,  a  little  later,  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  had  determined  to  suppress  alL  nocturnal  rites,  he  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  resolution  by  Pretextatus,  proconsul  in  Greece, 
"a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  consider  life  insupportable  if  they  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate those  most  sacred  Mysteries  which  bind  together  the  human 
race.""  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Mysteries  must 
have  exerted  a  most  extensive  and  profound  influence  alike  in  fostering 
the  good  hopes  of  human  nature  touching  a  life  to  come,  and  in  giving 
credit  and  diffusion  to  the  popular  fables  of  the  poets  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  future  state.  Much  of  that  belief  which  seems  to  us  so  absurd 
-  — ' —      I  ■ 

^  AglaophamuB,  lib.  t.  sect.  7. 

tt  Diflconrao  to  the  Lit  and  Sci.  Soc.  of  Jara,  1815,  pub.  in  Valpy'i  Pamphletaer,  No.  15. 

M  Lib.  it.  cap.  ix.  M  Socrates,  Ecc.  Hist..  lib.  iiL  cap.  2. 

M  Essay  on  Mysteiiei,  by  M.  OavaroU;  Bng.  trans,  by  J.  D.  Price,  p.  66. 
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we  can  easily  suppose  they  sincerely  embraced,  when  we  recollect  what 
ih^y  thought  they  had  seen  under  supernatural  auspices  in  their  initia- 
tioz&B. 

Xzi  the  Greek  and  Roman  faith  there  was  gradually  developed — in  con- 
n€>o^on  chiefly  with  the  Mysteries,  as  we  believe — an  aristocratic  doctrine 
wlx^xch  allotted  to  a  select  class  of  souk  an  abode  in  the  sky  as  their  dis- 
tils ^^uished  destination  after  death,  while  the  common  multitude  were 
8till  sentenced  to  the  shadow-region  below  the  grave.    As  Virgil  writes, 
**  Xlne  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy.    The  gate  of  dark  Dis  is  open  day  and 
ni^^liit.    But  to  rise  into  the  upper-world  is  most  arduous.     Only  the  few 
heroes  whom  favoring  Jove  loves  or  shining  virtue  exalts  thither  can 
effect  it."^     Numerous  scattered,  significant  traces  of  a  belief  in  this 
chAcge  of  the  destination  of  some  souls  from  the  pit  of  Hades  to  the  hall 
of  heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  authors.     Virgil,  celebrating  the 
deckth  of  some  person  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Daphnis,  exclaims, 
**  Robed  in  white,  he  admires  the  strange  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  the 
clouds  and  the  stars  oeneath  his  feet.     He  is  a  god  now."^^    Porphyry 
ascribes  to  Pythagoras  the  declaration  that  the  kouIs  of  departed  men  are 
gathered  in  the  zodiac."    Plato  earnestly  describes  a  region  of  brightness 
and  unfading  realities  above  this  lower  world,  among  the  stars,  where  the 
gods  live,  and  whither,  he  says,  the  virtuous  and  wise  may  ascend,  while 
the  oomipt  and  ignorant  must  sink  into  the  Tartarean  realm."  A  similar 
conception  of  the  attainableness  of  heaven  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the 
old  popular  myths,  first,  of  Hercules  coming  back  in  triumph  from  his 
visit  to  Pluto's  seat,  and,  on  dying,  rising  to  the  assembly  of  immortals 
and  taking  his  equal  place  among  them ;   secondly,  of  Dionysus  going 
into  the  under-world,  rescuing  his  mother,  the  hapless  Semele,  and  soarr 

• 

ing  with  her  to  heaven,  where  she  henceforth  resides,  a  peeress  of  the 
eldest  goddesses.  Cicero  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  affirms 
^^  "a  life  of  justice  and  piety  is  the  path  to  heaven,  where  patriots, 
exemplary  souls,  released  from  their  bodies,  enjoy  endless  happiness 
'Qudst  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  galaxy.""  The  same  author  also  speaks 
of  certain  philosophers  who  flourished  before  his  time,  "  whose  opinions 
^oouraged  the  belief  that  souls  departing  from  bodies  would  arrive  at 
heaven  as  their  proper  dwelling-place.'^"  He  afterwards  stigmatizes  the 
notion  that  the  life  succeeding  death  is  subterranean  as  an  error ,*^  and  in 
lus  own  name  addresses  his  auditor  thus : — **  I  see  you  gazing  upward 
tnd  wishing  to  migrate  into  heaven.''"  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the 
Bomans  for  ages  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
renoain  forever,  claiming  Divine  honors."  The  Emperor  Julian  says,  in 
luf  Letter  on  the  Duties  of  a  Priest,  '*  God  will  raise  from  darkness  and 


,  lib.  tL  IL  12^-130.  B7  Eel.  T.  11.  57, 68,  64.  M  De  Antro  Nymphmnm. 

ects.  130-138.  •>  Somn.  Scipionit. 

.  QiuMt.,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  o  Ibid.  cap.  xtL  <■  Ibid.  cap.  xxzir. 

>  *r"*"»j  e^f^  singly  **  Romalua  in  oodo  com  diia  agit  •Turn." 
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Tartarus  the  louls  of  all  of  us  who  worship  him  sincerely :  to  the  pioos, 
instead  of  Tartarus  he  promises  Olympus."  *'  It  is  lawful/'  writes  Plato» 
"  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods."*  The 
privilege  here  confined  to  philosophers  we  believe  was  promised  to  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries,  as  the  special  prerogative  secured  to  them  by 
their  initiation.  **  To  pass  into  the  rank  of  the  gods"  is  a  phrase  which, 
as  here  employed,  means  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  have  a  seat  with  the 
immortals,  instead  of  being  banished,  with  the  souls  of  common  mortals, 
to  the  under-world. 

In  early  times  the  Greek'worship  was  most  earnestly  directed  to  that 
set  of  deities  who  resided  at  the  gloomy  centre  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  called  the  chiJumian  gods,^  The  hope  of  immortality  first  sprung  up 
and  was  nourished  in  connection  with  this  worship.  But  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  culture  the  supernal  circle  of  divinities  who  kept  state  on 
bright  Olympus  acquired  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  at  last  re* 
oeived  a  degree  of  worship  far  surpassing  that  naid  to  their  swarthy 
compeers  below.  The  adoration  of  these  bright  beings,  with  a  growing 
trust  in  their  benignity,  the  fables  of  the  poets  telling  how  they  had 
sometimes  elevated  human  favorites  to  their  presence, — ^for  instance,  re- 
ceiving a  Ganymede  to  the  joys  of  their  sublime  society, — the  encouraging 
thoughts  of  the  more  religious  and  cheerful  of  the  philosophers,— these 
facts,  together  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  diEonal  gloom  of  the 
life  of  shades  around  the  Styx,  and  a  native  longing  for  admiwion  to  the 
serene  pleasures  of  the  unfading  life  led  by  the  radiant  lords  of  heaven, 
in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  still  other  causes,  effected  an  improvement 
of  the  old  faith,  altering  and  brightening  it,  little  by  little,  until  the  hope 
came  in  many  quarters  to  be  entertained  that  the  faithful  soul  would 
after  death  rise  into  the  assemblage  and  splendor  of  the  celestial  gods. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  Oration,  represents  the 
gods  of  Olympus  addressing  him  in  this  strain  : — *'  Remember  that  yoor 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  if  you  follow  us  you  will  be  a  god  and  with  us 
will  behold  our  Father."  Several  learned  writers  have  strenuously  labored 
to  prove  that  the  ground-secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  grand  thing  re- 
vealed in  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  shaking  the  established 
theology  by  unmasking  the  historic  fact  that  all  the  gods  were  merely 
deified  men.  We  believe  the  real  significance  of  the  various  collective 
testimony,  hints,  and  inferences  by  which  these  writers  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  conclusion  is  this ;  the  genuine  point  of  the  Mysteries  lay  not 
in  teaching  that  ike  gods  were  once  men,  but  in  the  idea  that  m£n  may 
become  gods.  To  teach  that  Zeus,  the  universal  Father,  causing  the  crea- 
tion to  tremble  at  the  motion  of  his  brow,  was  formerly  an  obscure  king 
of  Crete,  whose  tomb  was  yet  visible  in  that*  island,  would  have  been 
utterly  absurd.  But  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man, — ^the  free,  intelligent 
image  of  the  gods,— on  leaving  the  body,  would  ascend  to  live  eternally 

•  PtuBdo,  Mct  IzzL  «  Mttlltr,  HiBt  Gimk  Lit.,  <»|>.  ii.  leet  6 ;  e«^  xtL 
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in  the  kingdom  of  its  Divine  prototypes,  would  have  been  a  brilliant  step 
of  progress  in  harmony  both  with  reason  and  the  heart.    Such  was  pro- 
bably the  fact.    Observe  the  following  citation  from  Plutarch : — **  There 
is  no  occasion  against  nature  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven ; 
but  we  are  to  conclude  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  Divine  jus* 
lice,  rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  genii ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
Mysteries,  they  are  purified,  shaking  off  the  remains  of  mortality  and  tha 
power  of  the  passions,  they  then  attain  the  highest  happiness,  and  ascend 
from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and 
established  order  of  nature."" 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  whereby 
apotheosis  was  conferred  on  various  persons,  placing  them  among  the 
gods.     This  ceremony  has  often  been  made  to  appear  unnecessarily 
ri<liculous,   through  a  perversion  of   its  actual  meaning.     When*  the 
ancients  applied  the  term  *'god"  to  a  human  soul  departed  from  the  body, 
it  was  not  used  as  the  modems  prevailingly  employ  that  word.     It  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  less  with  them  than  with  us.     It  merely  meant  to 
affirm  similarity  of  essence,  qualities,  and  residence,  but  by  no  means  equal 
dignity  and  power  of  attributes  between  the  one  and  the  others.     It  meant 
that  the  soul  had  gone  to  tlie  heavenly  habitation  of  the  gods  and  was 
thenceforth  a  participant  in  the  heavenly  life."    Heraclitus  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  *'  Men  are  mortal  gods ;  gods  are  immortal  men."    Macro- 
bius  says,  *'  The  soul  is  not  only  immortal,  but  a  god.''*    And  Cicero  de- 
clares, "  The  soul  of  man  is  a  Divine  thing, — as  Euripides  dares  to  say,  a 
gocL''^    Milton  uses  language  precisely  parallel,  speaking  of  those  who 
1^  ''unmindful  of  the  crown  true  Virtue  gives  her  servants,  after  their 
mortal  change,  among  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats."  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  says  that  '*  to  become  a  god 
naeans  to  ascend  into  heaven."^'     The  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of 
^tification  and  canonization  of   saints,  offering    them    incense  and 
prsyers   thereafter,   means    exactly  what  was    meant  by   the   ancient 
apotheosis, — ^namely,  that  while  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  abide  below, 
in  the  intermediate  state,  these  favored  souls  have  been  advanced  into 
^^ven.    The  papal  functionaries  borrowed  this  rite,  with  most  of  its 
^^taiU,  from  their  immediate  pagan  predecessors,  who  themselves  pro- 
^ly  adopted  it  from  the  East,  whence  the  Mysteries  came.     It  is  well 
^Qown  that  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believed,  centuries  before  the 
^nstian  era,  in  the  contrasted  fate  of  good  men  after  death  to  ei\joy  the 
luooeseive  heavens  above  the  clouds,  and  of  bad  men  to  suffer  the  suo- 
^^ve  hells  beneath  the  earth.     A  knowledge  of  this  attractive  Oriental 


*  Uv«i,  Roittiiliu,  sect  xzTiii. 

^  %  TAloRble  dJicasalon  of  Uie  aadent  ate  of  the  tttrms  tK$oi  aad  dnu  in  note  D  rol.  UL  of 
Xorton*!  Oenainenen  of  the  Ooepelf. 

*  >(i«a.  8dp^  lib.  U.  eap.  12.  ^  Ttow.  QoMt.,  lib.  i.  cap.  98. 

^  We  onit  tereral  oUier  aathoritiee,  m  the  rettdar  would  probably  deam  any  (tiriher  eTidaaoa 
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doctrine  may  have  united  with  the  advance  of  their  own  speculations  to 
win  the  partial  acceptance  obtained  among  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  for 
the  faith  which  broke  the  universal  doom  to  Hades  and  opened 
heaven  to  their  hopeful  aspirations.  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  fol* 
lowing  passage  occurs,  addressed  to  the  bereaved  Admetus : — '*  Let  not 
the  tomb  of  thy  wife  be  looked  on  as  the  mound  of  the  ordinary  dead. 
Some  wayfarer,  as  he  treads  the  sloping  road,  shall  say,  *  This  woman 
once  died  for  her  husband ;  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in  heaven.' "" 

When  the  meaning  of  the  cheerful  promises  given  to  the  initiates  of  a 
more  favored  fate  in  the  future  life  than  awaited  others — namely,  as  wc 
think,  that  their  spirits  on  leaving  the  body  should  scale  Oljrmpus  in 
stead  of  plunging  to  Tartarus — had  been  concealed  within  the  Mysteriei 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  length  broke  into  public  view  in  the  national 
apotheosis  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  and  renowned  worthies,  the  in 
stances  of  which  became  so  numerous  that  Cicero  cries,  **  Is  not  nearly 
all  heaven  peopled  with  the  human  race  V*"^  Over  the  heads  of  the  de 
vout  heathen,  as  they  gazed  up  through  the  clear  night-air,  twinkled  th< 
beams  of  innumerable  stars,  each  chosen  to  designate  the  cerulean  seal 
where  some  soul  was  rejoicing  with  the  gods  in  heaven  over  the  glorioui 
issue  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  in  which  he  once  painfully  trod  thii 
earthly  scene. 

Herodian,  a  Greek  historian  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  lef 
a  detailed  account  of  the  rite  of  apotheosis.^^  An  image  of  the  persoi 
to  be  deified  was  made  in  wax,  looking  all  sick  and  pale,  laid  in  state  oi 
a  lofty  bed  of  ivory  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  on  one  Bid< 
by  choirs  of  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side  by  their  ladies  stripped  oi 
their  jewels  and  clad  in  mourning,  visited  often  for  several  days  by  i 
physician,  who  still  reports  his  patient  worse,  and  finally  announces  hi 
decease.  Then  the  Senators  and  haughtiest  patricians  bear  the  ooucl 
through  the  via  sacra  to  the  Forum.  Bands  of  noble  boys  and  of  prouc 
women  ranged  opposite  each  other  chant  hymns  and  lauds  over  th< 
dead  in  solemn  melody.  The  bier  is  next  borne  to  the  Campus  Martius 
where  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  wooden  altar,  a  large,  thin  structure  wit! 
a  tower  like  a  lighthouse.  Heaps  of  fragrant  gums,  herbs,  fruits,  anc 
spices  are  poured  out  and  piled  upon  it.  Then  the  Roman  knights 
mounted  on  horseback,  prance  before  it  in  beautiful  bravery,  wheeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  dizzy  measures  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Also,  in  i 
stately  manner,  purple-clothed  charioteers,  wearing  masks  which  pictun 
forth  the  features  of  the  most  famous  worthies  of  other  days  to  the  reve 
rential  recognition  of  the  silent  hosts  assembled,  ride  around  the  fom 
of  their  descendant.  Suddenly  a  torch  is  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  is  wrappe< 
in  flames.  Ffom  the  turret,  amidst  the  aromatic  fumes,  an  eagle  is  le 
loose.  Phoenix-like  symbol  of  the  departed  soul,  he  soars  into  the  sky 
and  the  seven-hilled  city  throbs  with  pride,  reverberating  the  shouts  oi 


"  Aloettit,  U.  1016-1026,  ed.  GlMg.  »  Tiuc.  Quest.,  Ub.  L  cap.  12.  H  Ub.  W. 
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JiB^er  people.    Thus  into  the  residence  of  the  gods — "Sic  itur  ad  utrc^* — 
B  borne  the  divinely-favored  mortal ; 


**  And  thus  we  aee  how  mMi'f  prophetic  creedi 
Made  goda  of  men  when  godlike  were  their  deedn" 

or  it  waa  only  in  times  of  degradation  and  by  a  violent  perversion  thai 
e  honor  was  allowed  to  the  unworthy ;  and  even  in  such  cases  it  was 
ually  nullified  as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  their  senses  and  their 
<edom.  There  is  ecctant  among  the  works  of  Seneca  a  little  treatise 
lied  Apocolocuntosis, — that  is,  pumpkinification,  or  the  metamorphosis 
i  zx  to  a  gourd, — a  sharp  satire  levelled  against  the  apotheosis  of  the  Empe- 
■^or  Claudius.  The  deification  of  mortals  among  the  ancients  has  long 
t^eeii  laughed  at.  When  the  great  Macedonian  monarch  applied  for  a 
<^€^ree  for  his  apotheosis  while  he  was  yet  alive,  the  Lacedemonian 
Senskte,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  voted,  "  If  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
^itti  be  a  god."  The  doctrine  is  often  referred  to  among  us  in  terms 
o^  znockery.  But  this  is  principally  because  it  is  not  understood.  It 
Bixxxj>ly  signifies  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  Olympian 
'^^J.ls  instead  of  descending  into  the  Acheronian  gulfs.  And  whether  we 
<H>xi aider  the  symbolic  justice  and  beauty  of  the  conception  as  a  poetio 
^^^o-^e  applied  to  the  deathless  heroes  of  humanity  ensphered  above  us 
*^*'^ver  in  historic  fame  and  natural  worship,  or  regard  its  comparative 
pi*o|>ability  as  the  literal  location  of  the  residence  of  departed  spirits,  it 
'^^^st  recommend  itself  to  us  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ideas  pre- 
^^oiisly  prevalent,  and  as  a  sort  of  anticipation,  in  part,  of  that  bright 
^^^tli  In  a  heavenly  home  for  faithful  souls,  afterwards  established  in  the 
^orld  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  written,  "No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
ven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
x^ow  in  heaven.''  Indeed,  so  forcible  and  close  is  the  correspondence 
^^een  the  course  of  tlie  aspirant  in  his  initiation — dramatically  dying, 
^^Boending  into  Hades,  rising  again  to  life,  and  ascending  into  heaven — 
the  apostolic  presentation  of  the  redemptive  career  of  Christ,  our 
Forerunner,  that  some  writers — Nork,  for  instance — have  suggested 
^^c^C  the  latter  was  but  the  exoteric  publication  to  all  the  world  of  what 
^  t.lie  former  was  esoterically  taught  to  the  initiates  alone. 

I'licre  was  a  striking  naturalness,  a  profou^id  propriety,  in  the  obscuri- 

^^B  of  secrecy  and  awe  with  which  the  ancient  Mysteries  shrouded  from 

^  I'cieh  curiosity  their  instructions  concerning  the  future  life  and  only 

ui^oldea  them  by  careful  degrees  to  the  prepared  candidate.    It  is  so 

witli  the  reality  itself  in  the  nature  of  things.     It  is  the  great  mystery 

of  in3^teries,  darkly  hinted  in  types,  faintly  gleaming  in  analogies,  softly 

whispered  in  hopes,  passionately  asked  in  desires,  patiently  confirmed  in 

afguments,  suddenly  blazed  and  thundered  in  revelation.    Man  from 

Um  very  beginning  of  his  race  on  earth  has  been  thickly  encompassed 

by  mysteries, — ^hung  around  by  the  muffling  curtains  of  ignorance  and 

foperstition.    Through  one  after  another  of  these  he  has  forced  his  way 
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and  gased  on  their  suooessive  tecrets  laid  bare.  Oace  the  Ocean  was  torn 
alluring  and  terrible  mystery,  weltering  before  him  with  its  endless  wash 
of  waves,  into  which  the  weary  sun,  in  the  west,  plunged  at  evening,  and 
out  of  which,  in  the  east,  it  bounded  refreshed  in  the  morning.  But 
the  daring  prows  of  his  ships,  guided  by  pioneering  thought  and  skill, 
passed  its  islands  and  touched  its  ultimate  shores.  Once  the  Polar  Circle 
was  a  frightful  and  frozen  mystery,  enthroned  on  mountains  of  eternal 
ice  and  wearing  upon  its  snowy  brow  the  flaming  crown  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  But  his  hardy  navigators,  inspired  by  enterprise  and  philan- 
thropy, armed  with  science,  and  supplied  by  art,  have  driven  the  awful 
phantom  back,  league  by  league,  until  but  a  small  expanse  of  its  wonders 
remains  untracked  by  his  steps.  Once  the  crowded  Sky  was  a  boundless 
mystery,  a  maze  of  motions,  a  field  where  ghastly  comets  played  their 
antics  and  shook  down  terrors  on  the  nations.  But  the  theories  of  his 
reason,  based  on  the  gigantic  grasp  of  his  calculus  and  aided  by  the 
instruments  of  his  invention,  have  solved  perplexity  after  perplexity* 
blended  discords  into  harmony,  and  shown  to  his  delighted  vision  the 
calm  perfection  of  the  stellar  system.  So,  too,  in  the  moral  world  he  has 
lifted  the  shrouds  from  many  a  dark  problem,  and  extended  the  empire 
of  light  and  love  far  out  over  the  ancient  realm  of  darkness  and  terror. 
But  the  secret  of  Death,  the  mystery  of  the  Future,  remains  yet,  as  of 
old,  unfothomed  and  inscrutable  to  his  inquiries.  Still,  as  of  old,  he 
kneels  before  that  unlifted  veil  and  beseeches  the  oracles  for  a  response 
to  faith. 

The  ancient  Mysteries  in  their  principal  ceremony  but  copied  the  ordi- 
nation and  followed  the  overawing  spirit  of  Nature  herself.  The  religious 
reserve  and  awe  about  the  entrance  into  the  adytum  of  their  traditions 
were  like  those  about  the  entrance  into  the  invisible  scenes  beyond  the 
veils  of  time  and  mortality.  Their  initiation  was  but  a  miniature  symbol 
of  the  great  initiation  through  which,  and  that  upon  impartial  terms, 
every  mortal,  from  King  Solomon  to  the  idiot  pauper,  must  sooner  or 
later  pass  to  immortality.  When  a  fit  applicant,  after  the  preliminary 
probation,  kneels  with  fainting  sense  and  pallid  brow  before  the  veil 
of  the  unutterable  Unknown,  and  the  last  pulsations  of  his  heart  tap 
at  the  door  of  eternity,  and  he  reverentially  asks  admission  to  partake 
in  the  secrets  shrouded  from  profane  vision,  the  infinite  Hierophant 
directs  the  call  to  be  answered  by  Death,  the  speechless  and  solemn 
steward  of  the  celestial  Mysteries.  He  comes,  pushes  the  curtain  aside« 
leads  the  awe-struck  initiate  in,  takes  the  blinding  bandage  of  the  body 
from  his  soul;  and  straightway  the  trembling  neophyte  receives  light 
in  the  midst  of  that  innumerable  Fraternity  of  Immortals  over  whom 
the  Supreme  Author  of  the  Universe  presides. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

MITIMPflTOHOBIS;   OR,  TRANSMJORATION  OF  SOULS. 

NO  other  doctrine  has  exerted  so  extensive,  controlling,  and  permanent 
an  influence  upon  mankind  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis, — the  notion 
that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  is  bom  anew  in  another  body,  its 
rank,  character,  circumstances,  and  experience  in  each  successive  exist- 
ence depending  on  its  qualities,  deeds,  and  attainments  in  its  preceding 
lives.  Such  a  theory,  well  matured,  bore  unresisted  sway  through  the 
£preat  Eastern  world,  long  before  Moses  slept  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes 
on  the  shore  of  the  Egyptian  river;  Alexander  the  Great  gaaed  with 
amaiement  on  the  self-immolation  by  fire  to  which  it  inspired  the  Gym- 
nosophists;  Ceesar  found  its  tenets  propagated  among  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Rubicon;  and  at  this  hour  it  reigns  despotic,  as  the  learned  and 
travelled  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford  telb  us,  *' without  any  sign  of  de< 
crepitude  or  decay,  over  the  Burman,  Chinese,  Tartar,  Tibetan,  and  In^ 
dian  nations,  including  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  man- 
kind/'^ There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  scheme  of  thought 
prevailed  at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Egyptians,  all  classes  and 
sects  of  the  Hindus,  the  Persian  disciples  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Druids, 
and,  in  a  later  age,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  represented  by 
MusiBUs,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  many  others. 
It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
eaptivity.  Traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  African  tribes,  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  various  aboriginal 
nations  both  of  North  and  of  South  America.  Charlevoix  says  some 
tribes  of  Canadian  Indians  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls ;  but, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  fancy  and  reflection,  they  limited  it  to  the  souls 
of  little  children,  who,  being  balked  of  this  life  in  its  beginning,  they 
thought  would  try  it  again.  Their  bodies,  accordingly,  were  buried  at  the 
sides  of  roads,  that  their  spirits  might  pass  into  pregnant  women  travelling 
by.  A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  limited  in  the  same  way  to  the  souls 
of  children  also  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans.'  The  Maricopas,  by  the 
Oila,  believe  when  they  die  they  shall  transmigrate  into  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  and  shall  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  Yumas.  They  will  live  there  in  caves  and  woods,  as 
wolves,  rats,  and  snakes ;  so  will  their  enemies  the  Yumas ;  and  they  will 


1  Witoon,  Two  LeolnrM  on  the  Religioiit  OpiBioos  of  th«  nindoi,  p.  di. 
s  KingBboroo^  AaUqaitiei  of  Mexico,  voL  tUL  p.  220. 
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fight  together.'  On  the  western  border  of  the  United  States,  only  three 
or  four  years  ago,  two  Indians  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder,  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe  came  in  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
shot  or  burned  instead,  as  they  looked  upon  hanging  with  the  utmost 
horror,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  is  thus  strangled  to  death  * 
goes  into  the  next  world  in  a  foul  manner,  and  that  it  assumes  a  beastly 
form.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  sometimes  threw  their  dead  into  the  sea  to 
be  devoured  by  sharks,  supposing  their  souls  would  animate  these  monsters 
and  cause  them  to  spare  the  living  whom  accident  should  throw  within 
their  reach.*  Similar  superstitions,  but  more  elaborately  developed,  are 
rife  among[  many  tribes  of  African  negroes.'  It  was  inculcated  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manichaeans ;  abo  by 
Origen  and  several  other  influential  Fathers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sect  of  the  Cathari,  the  Bogomiles,  the  famous  scholastics  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  numerous  less  distinguished  authors,  advo- 
cated it.  And  in  modem  times  it  has  been  earnestly  received  by  Lessing 
and  Fourier,  and  is  not  without  its  open  defenders  to-day,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge,  even  in  the  prosaic  and  enlightened 
circles  of  European  and  American  society. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of 
transmigration.  First,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  retribution, — the  sequel 
to  sin  in  a  pre-ezistent  state: — 

**  All  that  fleih  doth  oorer. 

Souls  of  loaroe  sublime,  ^ 

Are  but  slares  sold  orer 

To  the  Master  Time 
To  work  oat  thdr  ransom 

For  the  ancient  crime.** 

^With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  conception  of  a  revolt  and  battle  among  the  gods  in  some  dim 
and  disastrous  epoch  of  the  past  eternity,  when  the  defeated  deities  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  and  shut  up  in  fleshly  prison-bodies.  So  man  is  a 
fallen  spirit,  heaven  his  fatherland,  this  life  a  penance,  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  order  to  be  effectual.*  The  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  whether  taught  by  Pythagoras,  sung  by  Empedocles,  dreamed  by 
Fludd,  or  contended  for  by  Beecher,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  the  metempsychosis.  But,  secondly,  the  transmigration  of 
souls  has  been  considered  as  the  means  of  their  progressive  ascent.  The 
soul  begins  its  conscious  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being,  and^ 
gradually  rising  through  birth  after  birth,  climbs  along  a  discriminated 
series  of  improvements  in  endless  aspiration.  Here  the  scientific  adapta- 
tion and  moral  intent  are  thought  to  lead  only  upwards,  insect  travelling 
to  man,  man  soaring  to  God ;  but  by  sin  the  natural  order  and  working 


*  Bartlett,  Personal  NarratiTe  of  Explorations  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Ac,  ch.  xxx. 

*  Jarves,  Hist.  Ssndwich  Islands,  p.  82.  *  Wilson,  Western  Africa,  p.  210. 

*  Dr.  BMh,  .£g7ptische  Glaabenslehre. 
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^>f  means  are  inverted,  and  the  series  of  births  lead  downward,  until 
expiation  and  merit  restore  the  primal  acyustment  and  direction. 

The  idea  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  soul-wandering,  as  the  Qermans  call 
it,  has  been  broached  in  various  forms  widely  differing  in  the  extent  of 
their  application.  Among  the  Jews  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud, 
and  other  documents,  are  full  of  it.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
liaTe  confined  the  mortal  residence  of  souls  to  human  bodies.  They  say 
that  God  cheated  all  souls  on  the  first  day,  the  only  day  in  which  he  made 
aught  out  of  nothing ;  and  they  imply,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  souls,  that  these  are  born  over  and  over,  and  will  continue  wandeiv 
ing  thus  until  the  Messiah  comes  and  the  resurrection  occurs.  The 
Rabbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of  metempsychosis;  namely,  "Gilgul," 
which  is  a  series  of  single  transmigrations,  each  lasting  till  death ;  and 
"Ibbur,"  which  is  where  one  soul  occupies  several  bodies,  changing  its 
residence  at  pleasure,  or  where  several  souls  occupy  one  body.''  The 
latter  kind  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  demons  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased 
wicked  men.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  solitary  and  flitting 
from  one  victim  to  another ;  sometimes  they  swarm  together  in  the  same 
person,  as  seven  were  at  once  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  range  of  the  soul's  travels  in  its  repeated 
births  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  all  animal  bodies, — ^beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects.  In  this  extent  the  doctrine  was  held  by 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and  in  fact  by  a  mig'ority  of  its  believers. 
Shakspeare's  wit  is  not  without  historical  warrant  when  he  makes  the 
clown  say  to  Malvolio,  "Thou  shalt  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
possess the  soul  of  thy  grandam."  Many — ^the  Manicheeans,  for  instance 
— taught  that  human  souls  transmigrated  not  only  through  the  lowest 
animal  bodies  but  even  through  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Souls  in- 
habit ears  of  com,  figs,  shrubs.  *' Whoso  plucks  the  fruit  or  the  leaves 
from  trees,  or  puUs  up  plants  or  herbs,  is  guilty  of  homicide,''  say  they ; 
"for  in  each  case  he  exfpels  a  soul  from  its  body."^  And  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul,  by  a  course  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  uncleanness  pursued  through  many  lives,  will  at  length  arrive  at  an 
inanimate  body,  and  be  doomed  to  exist  for  unutterable  ages  as  a  stone  or 
as  a  particle  of  dust.  The  adherents  of  this  hypothesis  regard  the  whole 
world  as  a  deposition  of  materialized  souls.  At  every  step  they  tread  on 
hosts  of  degraded  souls,  destined  yet,  though  now  by  sin  sunk  thus  low, 
to  find  their  way  back  as  redeemed  Bud  blessed  spirits  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  metempsychosis  may  be  understood,  as  to  its 
inmost  meaning  and  its  final  issue,  to  be  either  a  Development,  a  Revo- 


T  BMoage,  H&rt.  Jews,  UK  It.  cap.  xxx.:  SchrOder,  Jadenthum,  bach  U.  kap.  UL:  EiMiunenger, 
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luticn,  or  a  Retribution, — a  Divine  system  of  deyelopment  eternally  lead- 
ing creatures  in  a  graduated  ascension  from  the  base  towards  the  apex 
of  the  creation, — a  perpetual  cycle  in  the  order  of  nature  fixedly  recur- 
ring by  the  necessities  of  a  physical  fate  unalterable,  unavoidable,  eternal, 
— a  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  exactly  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
of  every  case,  presided  over  by  a  moral  Nemesis,  and  issuing  at  last  in 
the  emancipation  of  every  purified  soul  into  infinite  bliss,  when,  by  the 
upward  gravitation  of  spirit,  they  shall  all  have  been  strained  through 
the  successively  finer-growing  filters  of  the  worlds,  from  the  coano- 
grained  foundation  of  matter  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  Divine  essence. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  extent  and  the  tenacious  grasp  of  this 
antique  and  stupendous  belief, — in  looking  about  for  the  various  sugges- 
tions or  confirmations  of  such  a  dogma, — ^we  would  call  attention  to 
several  considerations,  each  claiming  some  degree  of  importance.  First, 
among  the  earliest  notions  of  a  reflecting  man  is  that  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  He  instinctively 
distinguishes  the  thinking  substance  he  is  from  the  material  vestment 
he  wears.  Conscious  of  an  unchanged  personal  identity  beneath  the 
changes  and  decays  everywhere  visible  around  him,  he  naturally  imagines 
that 

"  Ab  Ullowf  on  tbe  vndnlatkig  main, 
That  twelllng  fall  and  fklling  swell  again, 
60  on  the  tide  of  time  inconstant  roll 
Hie  dying  bodj  and  the  deathless  sonl.** 

To  one  thus  meditating,  and  desiring,  as  he  surely  would,  to  perceive  or 
devise  some  explanation  of  the  soul's  posthumous  fortunes,  the  idea  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  might  be  to  undergo  a 
renewed  birth,  or  a  series  of  births  in  new  bodies.  Such  a  oonoeption« 
appearing  in  a  rude  state  of  culture,  before  the  lines  between  science, 
religion,  and  poetry  had  been  sharply  drawn,  recommending  itself  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  its  adaptedness  to  gratify  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation in  the  formation  of  a  thousand  quaint  ai^  engaging  hypotheses, 
would  seem  plausible,  would  be  highly  attractive,  would  very  easily 
secure  acceptance  as  a  true  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  strange  resemblances  and  sympathies  between  men  and 
animals  would  often  powerfully  suggest  to  a  contemplative  observer  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.'  Looking  over  those  volumes 
of  singular  caricatures  wherein  certain  artists  have  made  all  the  most  di»- 
tinctive  physiognomies  of  men  and  beasts  mutually  to  approximate  and 
mingle,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fancy  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  the 
masks  of  degraded  men.  Notice  an  ox  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
patiently  ruminating  as  if  sadly  conscious  of  many  things  and  helpleeslj 
bound  in  some  obscure  penance, — a  mute  world  of  dreamy  experiences, 
^— a  sombre  mystery :  how  easy  to  imagine  him  an  enchanted  and  trans- 

■       ■ 
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formed  man  1  See  how  certain  animals  are  allied  in  their  prominent 
traits  to  humanity, — the  stricken  deer,  weeping  big,  piteous  team, — ^the 
fawning  affection  and  noble  fidelity  of  the  dog, — the  architectural  skill 
of  the  beaver, — the  wise  aspect  of  the  owl, — the  sweet  plaint  of  the 
nighting^e, — the  shrieks  of  some  fierce  beasts,  and  the  howls  of  others 
startlin^y  like  the  cries  of  children  and  the  moans  of  pain, — ^the  spark* 
ling  orbs  and  tortuous  steal  thin  ess  of  the  snake ;  and  the  hints  at  me- 
tempsychosis are  obvious.  Standing  face  to  face  with  a  tiger,  an  ana- 
conda, a  wild-cat,  a  monkey,  a  gazelle,  a  parrot,  a  dove,  we  alternately 
shudder  with  horror  and  yearn  with  sympathy,  now  expecting  to  see 
the  latent  devils  throw  off  their  disguise  and  start  forth  in  their  own 
demoniac  figures,  now  waiting  for  the  metamorphosing  charm  to  be 
reversed,  and  for  the  enchanted  children  of  humanity  to  stand  erect, 
restored  to  their  former  shapes.  Pervading  all  the  grades  and  forms  of 
distinct  animal  life  there  seems  to  be  a  rudimentary  unity.  The  fun- 
damental elements  and  primordial  germs  of  consciousness,  intellect,  will, 
pusion,  appear  the  same,  and  the  different  classes  of  being  seem  capable 
of  passing  into  one  another  by  improvement  or  deterioration.  Spon- 
taneously, then,  might  a  primitive  observer,  unhampered  by  prejudices, 
think  that  the  soul  of  man  oix  leaving  its  present  body  would  find  or 
construct  another  according  to  its  chief  intrinsic  qualities  and  forces, 
whether  those  were  a  leonine  magnanimity  of  courage,  a  vulpine  sub- 
tlety of  cunning,  or  a  pavonine  strut  of  vanity.  The  spirit^  freed  from 
its  iailen  cell, 

"  rOlB  with  freth  energy  another  fimn, 
And  towers  an  elephant,  or  i^idee  a  worBy 
Swims  as  an  eagle  in  the  eye  of  noon. 
Or  wallt,  a  screech-owl,  to  the  deaf,  cold  moon. 
Or  haunts  the  brakes  where  serpents  hiss  and  gten^ 
Or  hams,  a  frittering  Inseot,  fai  the  air.** 

The  hypothesis  is  equally  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  regarding  the  human 
attributes  of  some  brutes  and  the  brutal  attributes  of  some  men.  Thus 
Gratiano,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  malignity  of  Shylock,  cries  to  the 
hyena-hearted  Jew, —       ^ 

**  Thaa  almost  mak*st  me  waTer  in  my  fiUth, 
To  hold  opinion,  with  Pythagoras, 
That  sools  of  animals  inAise  themsdres 
Into  the  tmnks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Gorem'd  a  wolC  who,  hang*d  for  hnmAB  slaa^^tsc^ 
Bren  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thine  nnhallow'd  dam, 
InfVised  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  ttarred,  and  raTenoas.** 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  figurative  metempsychosis,  which  may  sometimes — 
the  history  of  mythology  abounds  in  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
— have  been  turned  firom  an  abstract  metaphor  into  a  concrete  belief,  or 
from  a  fanciful  supposition  have  hardened  into  a  received  fact.  There  is  a 
poetic  animation  of  objects  whereby  the  imaginative  person  pats  himself 
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into  other  persons,  into  trees,  clouds,  whirlwinds,  or  what  not,  and  works 
them  fpr  the  time  in  ideal  realization.  The  same  result  is  put  in  speech 
sometimes  as  humorous  play :  for  example,  a  celebrated  English  author 
says,  '*  Nature  meant  me  for  a  salamander,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
always  been  discontented  as  a  man :  I  shall  be  a  salamander  in  the  next 
world  I*'  Such  imagery  stated  to  a  mind  of  a  literal  order  solidifies  into 
a  meaning  of  prosaic  fact.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  say  of  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  possesses  him.  A 
receptive  student  enters  into  the  soul  of  Plato,  or  is  full  of  Goethe.  We 
say  that  Apelles  lived  again  in  Titian.  Augustine  reappeared  in  Calvin, 
and  Pelagius  in  Arminius,  to  fight  over  the  old  battle  of  election  and 
freedom.  Luther  rose  in  Ronge.  Take  these  figures  literally,  construct 
what  they  imply  into  a  dogma,  and  the  product  is  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  result  thus  an'ived  at  finds  effective  support  in  the  striking  phy- 
sical resemblance,  spiritual  likeness,  and  similarity  of  mission  frequently 
seen  between  persons  in  one  age  and  those  in  a  former  age.  Columbus 
was  the  modern  Jason  sailing  after  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  New  World. 
Glancing  along  the  portrait-gallery  of  some  ancient  family,  one  is  some- 
times startled  to  observe  a  face,  extinct  for  several  generations,  suddenly 
confronting  him  again  with  all  its  features  in  some  distant  descendant. 
A  peculiarity  of  conformation,  a  remarkable  trait  of  character,  suppressed 
for  a  century,  all  at  once  starts  into  vivid  prominence  in  a  remote  branch 
of  the  lineage,  and  men  say,  pointing  back  to  the  ancestor,  '*  He  has 
revived  once  more."  Seeing  Elisha  do  the  same  things  that  his  departed 
master  had  done  before  him,  the  people  exclaimed,  "  The  spirit  of  Elgah 
is  upon  him.'*  Beholding  in  John  the  Baptist  one  going  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  expected  prophet,  Jesus  said,  "  If  ye  are  able  to  receive 
it,  this  is  he.''  Some  of  the  later  Rabbins  assert  many  entertaining 
things  concerning  the  repeated  births  of  the  most  distinguished  j>er- 
Bonages  in  their  national  history.  Abel  was  born  again  in  Seth ;  Cain, 
in  that  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew ;  Abiram,  in  Ahithophel ;  and  Adam, 
having  already  reappeared  once  in  David,  will  live  again  in  the  Messiah. 
The  performance  by  an  eminent  man  of  some  great  labor  which  had 
been  done  in  an  earlier  age  in  like  manner  by  a  kindred  spirit  evokes 
in  the  imagination  an  apparition  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  repeat  his 
old  work. 

Fourthly,  there  are  certain  familiar  psychological  experiences  which 
serve  to  suggest  and  to  support  the  theory  of  transmigration,  and  which 
are  themselves  in  return  explained  by  such  a  surmise.  Thinking  upon 
some  unwonted  subject,  often  a  dim  impression  arises  in  the  mind,  fastens 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  somewhere,  long  ago,  we  have 
had  these  reflections  before.  Learning  a  fact,  meeting  a  face,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  piizzled  with  an  obscure  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time.  Travelling  in  foreign  lands,  we  are  ever  and  anon  haunted  by  o 
sense  of  familiarity  with  the  views,  urging  us  to  conclude  that  surely  w« 
have  more  than  once  trodden  those  fields  and  gazed  on  those  scenes 
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d  ftom  hoary  moantain,  trickling  rill,  and  vesper  bell,  meanwhiliv 
ystic  tones  of  strange  memorial  music  seem  to  sigh,  in  remembered 
through  the  souPs  plaintive-echoing  halls, — 

"Twas  aald  lang  syne,  my  dear, 
TVaa  aiild  lang  syne." 

-fiato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence  here  finds  its  basis.    We  have  lived 

l>efore,  perchance  many  times,  and  through  the  clouds  of  sense  and 

ixxaa^nation  now.  and  then  float  the  veiled  visions  of  things  that  were. 

££[brts  of  thought  reveal  the  half-effaced  inscriptions  and  pictures  on 

tike   tablets  of  memory.    Snatches  of  dialogues  once  held  are  recalled, 

^nELint  recollections  of  old   friendships  return,  and  fragments  of  land- 

fiOApes  beheld  and  deeds  performed  long  ago  pass  in  weird  procession 

^>«fore  the  mind's  half-opened  eye.     We  know  a  professional  gentleman 

<>£*    unimpeachable  veracity,  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 

^^Ho  is  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  existence  on  the  earth  previously  to  his 

present  life.   He  testifies  that  on  innumerable  occasions  he  has  experienced 

^'^xnembrances  of  events  and  recognitions  of  places,  accompanied  by  a 

^Asli  of  irresistible  conviction  that  he  had  known  them  in  a  former  state. 

^eaxly  every  one  has  felt  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  numerous  and 

'^ivici.    The  doctrine  at  which  such  things  hint — that 

"  Not  in  entire  forgetfalnets, 
And  not  in  nttcr  nakedneas," 

^ut  trailing  vague  traces  and  enigmas  from  a  bygone  history,  'Mo  we 
oome" — yields  the  secret  of  many  a  mood  and  dream,  the  spell  of  inex- 
plicable hours,  the  key  and  clew  to  baffling  labyrinths  of  mystery.  The 
^Uef  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  among  a  fanciful  people 
<^d  in  an  unscientific  age,  need  be  no  wonder  to  any  cultivated  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvels  of  experience  and  aware  that  every  one  nugr 
My,- 

*'  Full  oft  my  feelings  make  me  start, 
LHeo  Ibotprinta  on  aotne  desert  shores 
Am  if  the  chambers  of  my  heart 
Had  beard  their  shadowy  step  before.** 

Fifthly,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  marvellously 
adapted  to  explain  the  seeming  chaos  of  moral  inequality,  injustice,  and 
manifold  evil  presented  in  the  world  of  human  life.  No  other  conceiv- 
able view  so  admirably  accounts  for  the  heterogeneousness  of  our  present 
existence,  refutes  the  charge  of  a  groundless  favoritism  urged  against 
Providence,  and  completely  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  loss 
of  remembrance  between  the  states  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  theory; 
because  such  a  loss  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fresh  and  fair  pro- 
bation. Besides,  there  is  a  parallel  fact  of  deep  significance  in  our  un- 
questionable  experieilce ; 

**  Vor  is  not  oarJlrH  ytar  fbrgotf 
The  hannts  of  memory  echo  not." 

Once  admit  the  theory  to  be  true,  and  all  diffiotilties  in  regard  to  moral 
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justice  vanish.  If  a  man  be  bom  blind,  deaf,  a  cripple,  a  slave,  an  idiot, 
it  is  because  in  a  previous  life  he  abused  his  privileges  and  heaped  on  his 
Boul  a  load  of  guilt  which  he  is  now  expiating.  If  a  sudden  calamity  over« 
whelm  a  good  man  with  unmerited  ruin  and  anguish,  it  is  the  penalty 
of  some  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  responsible  being  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  present  memory.  Does  a  surprising  piece  of  good  fortune 
accrue  to  any  one,— splendid  riches,  a  commanding  position,  a  peerless 
friendship  ?  It  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  deeds  done  in  an  earlier  life. 
Every  flower  blighted  or  diseased,— every  shrub  gnarled,  awry,  and 
blasted, — every  brute  ugly  and  maimed,^-every  man  deformed,  wretched, 
or  despised, — ^is  reaping  in  these  hard  conditions  of  being,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fate  of  the  favored  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  fruit 
of  sin  in  a  foregone  existence.  When  the  Hindu  looks  on  a  man 
beautiful,  learned,  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy,  he  exclaims,  "  How  wise 
and  good  must  this  man  have  been  in  his  former  lives!"  In  his  philo- 
sophy, or  religion,  the  proof  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  deduced  from  the  metempsychosis,  every  particular  of  the  outward 
man  being  a  result  of  some  corresponding  quality  of  his  soul,  and  every 
event  of  his  experience  depending  as  effect  on  his  previous  merit  as 
cause.^^  Thus  the  principal  physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  life  are 
strikingly  explained ;  and,  as  we  gaze  around  the  world,  its  material  con- 
ditions and  spiritual  elements  combine  in  one  vast  scheme  of  unrivalled 
order,  and  the  total  experience  of  humanity  forms  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  perfect  pK>etic  justice.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  a  theory  whpse  sole  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  positive  proof,  but 
whose  applications  are  so  consistent  and  fascinating  alike  to  imagination 
and  to  conscience.  Hierocles  said, — and  distinguished  philosophers  both 
before  and  since  have  said, — **  Without  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosiB 
it  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Finally,  this  doctrine,  having  been  suggested  by  the  various  foregoing 
considerations,  and  having  been  developed  into  a  practical  system  of 
conceptions  and  motives  by  certain  leading  thinkers,  was  adopted  by  the 
principal  philosophers  and  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  and  taught  to  the 
common  people  with  authority.  The  popular  beliefs  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  depended  for  their  prevalence,  not  so  much  on  cogent  argu- 
ments or  intrinsic  probability,  as  upon  the  sanctions  thrown  around  them 
by  renowned  teachers,  priests,  and  mystagogues.  Now,  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  teachers,  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  loose  surmises,  but  as  an  unquestionable 
Aict  supported  by  the  experimental  knowledge  of  many  individuals  and 
by  infallible  revelation  from  God.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
abound  in  detailed  histories  of  transmigrations.  Kapila  is  said  to  have 
written  out  the  Vedas  from  his  remembrance  of  them  in  a  former  state 
of  being.    The  Vishnu  Purana  gives  some  very  entertaining  examples  of 


»>  Colebrooke,  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  2M. 
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"^lie  retention  of  memory  through  several  successive  lives."    Pythagonw 
pretended  to  recollect  his  adventures  in '  previous  lives ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  as  we  read  in  Ovid,  going  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  recognised 
^he  shield  he  had  worn  as  Euphorhus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.    Diogenes 
Xwiaertias  also  relates  of  him,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
locating  a  dog,  the  Samian  sage  instantly  detected  in  the  piteous  howls 
of  the  poor  beast  the  cries  of  a  dear  friend  of  his  long  since  deceased, 
stnd  earnestly  and  successfully  interceded  for  his  rescue.     In  the  life  of 
^pollonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus,  numerous  extraordinary  instances 
wkTe  told  of  his  recognitions  of  persons  he  had  known  in  preceding  lives. 
^uch  examples  as  these  exactly  met  the  weakest  point  in  the  metempsy- 
cshosis  theory,  and  must  have  had  vast  influence  in  fostering  the  common 
Caith.     Plotinus  said,  "  Body  is  the  true  river  of  Lethe ;  for  souls  plunged 
in  it  forget  all."     Pierre  Leroux,  an  enthusiastic  living  defender  of  the 
idea  of  repeated  births,  attempts  to  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  memory ;  but  his  reply  is  an  appeal  rather  to  authority 
and  fancy  than  to  reason,  and  leaves  the  doubts  unsolved."    His  sup- 
position is  that  in  each  spiritJife  we  remember  all  the  bygone  lives,  both 
spiritual  and  earthly,  but  in  each  earth-life  we  forget  all  that  has  gone 
before ;  just  as,  here,  every  night  we  lose  in  sleep  all  memory  of  the  past, 
but  recover  it  each  day  again  as  we  awake.    Throughout  the  East  this 
general  doctrine  is  no  mere  superstition  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  people: 
it  is  the  main  principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy,  and  inwrought  with  the  intellectual  texture  of  their 
inspired  books.     It  is  upheld  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ages,  by  an 
intense  general  conviction  of  it,  and  by  multitudes  of  subtle  conceits 
and  apparent  arguments.     It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  initiates  in 
the  old  Mysteries,  by  being  there  dramatically  shadowed  forth  through 
masks,  and  quaint  symbolic  ceremonies  enacted  at  the  time  of  initiation." 
This,  then,  is  what  we  must  say  of  the  ancient  and  widely-spread  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.    As  a  suggestion  or  theory  naturally  arising  from 
empirical  observation  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  it  is 
plausible,  attractive,  and,  in  some  stages  of  knowledge,  not  only  easy  to 
be  believed,  but  hard  to  be  resisted.     As  an  ethical  scheme  clearing  up 
on  principles  of  poetic  justice  the  most  perplexed  and  awful  problems  in 
the  world,  it  throws  streams  of  light  through  the  abysses  of  evil,  gives 
dramatic  solution  to  many  a  puzzle,  and,  abstractly  considered,  charms  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience.     As  a  philosophical  dogma  answering 
to  some  strange,  vague  passages  in  human  nature  and  experience,  it 
echoes  with  dreamy  sweetness  through  the  deep  mystic  chambers  of  our 
being.     As  the  undisputed  creed  which  has  inspired  and  spell-bound 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race  for  perhaps  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
generations,  it  commands  deference  and  deserves  study.     But,  viewing 


n  Vtotauot  WilMm*a  translation,  p.  S43.  u  De  THamanit^,  lirre  r.  chap.  xUL 

u  VorphjTj,  De  Abatinentia,  lib.  Ir.  aect.  10.    DaTies,  Rites  of  the  Druids. 
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it  as  a  thesis  in  the  light  of  to-day,  challenging  intelligent  acrutiny  an 
sober  belief,  we  scarcely  need  to  say  that,  based  on  shadows  and  on  arb 
trary  interpretations  of  superficial  appearances,  built  of  reveries  an 
occult  experiences,  fortified  by  unreliable  inferences,  destitute  of  an 
substantial  evidence,  it  is  unable  to  &ce  the  severity  of  science. 

A  real  investigation  of  its  validity  by  the  modem  methods  dissipalM : 
as  the  sun  scatters  fog.  First,  the  mutual  correspondences  between  me 
and  animals  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are — all  living  bein^ 
are— the  products  of  the  same  God  and  the  same  nature,  and  built  aoooix 
ing  to  one  plan.  They  thus  partake,  in  different  degrees  and  on  differei 
planes,  of  many  of  the  same  elements  and  characteristics.  Lucreiia 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  acuteness  and  sophistry,  objects  to  the  do 
trine  that,  if  it  were  true,  when  the  soul  of  a  lion  passed  into  the  bod 
of  a  stag,  or  the  soul  of  a  man  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  we  should  see 
stag  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  a  horse  with  the  intelligence  of  a  nuu 
But  of  course  the  manifestations  of  soul  depend  on  the  organs  of  man 
fbstation.  Secondly,  the  singular  psychological  experiences  referred  1 
are  explicable^so  far  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present  limited  data  an 
powers  to  solve  the  dense  mysteries  of  the  soul — ^by  various  considen 
tions  not  involving  the  doctrine  in  question.  Herder  has  shown  th: 
with  no  little  acumen  in  three  "Dialogues  on  the  MetempsychoeiB, 
beautifully  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  in  his  "  Prose- Writers  c 
Germany."  The  sense  of  pre-existence^the  confused  idea  that  thee 
occurrences  have  thus  happened  to  us  before — ^which  is  so  oft^n  an 
strongly  felt,  is  explicable  partly  by  the  supposition  of  some  sudden  an 
obscure  mixture  of  associations,  some  discordant  stroke  on  the  kejrs  o 
recollection,  jumbling  together  echoes  of  bygone  scenes,  snatches  of  ni 
remembered  dreams,  and  other  hints  and  colors  in  a  weird  and  uncon 
manded  manner.  The  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  still  more  deciavel 
by  Dr.  Wigand's  theory  of  the  **  Duality  of  the  Mind."  The  mental  orgai 
are  double, — one  on  each  side  of  the  brain.  They  usually  act  with  perfec 
simultaneity.  When  one  gets  a  slight  start  of  the  other,  as  the  thou^ 
reaches  the  slow  side  a  bewildered  sense  of  a  previous  apprehension  c 
it  arises  in  the  soul.  And  then,  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  a  grei 
system  of  adjusting  transmigrations  justifies  the  ways  of  Providence  i 
no  proof  that  the  supposition  is  a  true  one.  The  difficulty  is,  that  thef 
is  no  evidence  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  assumption,  however  well  th 
theory  applies ;  and  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  may  as  well  b 
defended  on  the  ground  of  a  single  life  here  and  a  discriminating  retribc 
tion  hereafter,  as  on  the  ground  of  an  unlimited  series  of  earthly  birthi 

The  doctrine  evidently  possesses  two  points  of  moral  truth  and  powei 
and,  if  not  tenable  as  strict  science,  is  yet  instructive  as  symbolic  poeti} 
First,  it  embodies,  in  concrete  shapes  the  most  vivid  and  unmistakable 
the  fact  that  beastly  and  demoniac  qualities  of  character  lead  men  dow: 
towards  the  brutes  and  fiends.  Rage  makes  man  a  tiger;  low  cunning 
a  fox;  coarseness  and  ferocity,  a  bear;  selfish  envy  and  malice,  a  devi 
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On  the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  better  degrees  of  intellectual  and 

^  thical  qualities  elevates  man  towards  the  angelic  and  the  Divine.  There  are 

^Jbree  kinds  of  lives,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of  metempsychosis, — 

^kscending,  circular,  descending:  the  aspiring  life  of  progress  in  wisdom 

SLZid  goodness ;  the  monotonous  life  of  routine  in  mechanical  habits  and 

indifference;  the  deteriorating  life  of  abandonment  *  in  ignorance  and 

^vice.     TimcBUs  the  Locrian,  and  some  other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  gave 

^Islie  whole  doctrine  a  purely  symbolic  meaning.    Secondly,  the  theory  of 

'^ranamigrating  souls  typifies  the  truth  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 

persons  now,  however  ill  their  fortunes  may  seem  to  accord  with  theiv 

deserts  here,  justice  reigns  irresistibly  in  the  universe,  and  sooner  or  later 

«Tery  soul  shall  be  strictly  compensated  for  every  tittle  of  its  merits  in 

Sood  or  eviL    There  is  no  escaping  the  chain  of  acts  and  consequences. 

This  entire  scheme  of  thought  has  always  allured  the  Mystics  to  adopt 
it.  In  every  age,  from  Indian  Vyasa  to  Teutonic  Boehme,  we  find  them 
contending  for  it.  Boehme  held  that  all  material  existence  was  com- 
poaed  by  King  Satan  out  of  the  physical  substance  of  his  fallen  followers. 
The  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  strikingly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humor,  satire,  and  ethical  hortation;  and  literature  abounds 
with  such  applications  of  it.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  what  Thespesius 
law  when  his  soul  was  ravished  away  into  hell  for  a  time,  we  are  told 
that  he  saw  the  soul  of  Nero  dreadfully  tortured,  transfixed  with  iron 
nails.  The  workmen  forged  it  into  the  form  of  a  viper ;  when  a  voice  was 
heard  out  of  an  exceeding  light  ordering  it  to  be  transfigured  into  a 
milder  being;  and  they  made  it  one  of  those  creatures  that  sing  and 
croak  in  the  sides  of  ponds  and  marshes.^^  When  Rosalind  finds  the 
verses  with  which  her  enamored  Orlando  had  hung  the  trees,  she  ex- 
claimed, "I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  >at,  which  I  can  hardly  remember."  One  of  the  earliest  popular  in- 
troductions of  this  Oriental  figment  to  the  English  public  was  by  Addison, 
whose  Will  Honeycomb  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  friend,  Jack  Free- 
love, — how  that,  finding  his  mistress's  pet  monkey  alone  one  day,  he  wrote 
an  autobiography  of  his  monkey  ship's  surprising  adventures  in  the  course 
of  his  many  transmigrations.  Leaving  this  precious  document  in  the 
monkey's  hands,  his  mistress  found  it  on  her  return,  and  was  vastly  be- 
wildered by  its  pathetic  and  laughable  contents.^'  The  fifth  number  of 
the  "Adventurer''  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  "Transmigra- 
tions of  a  Flea."  There  is  also  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Donne,  full 
of  strength  and  wit.  It  traces  a  soul  through  ten  or  twelve  births,  giving 
the  salient  points  of  its  history  in  each.  First,  the  soul  animates  the 
apple  our  hapless  mother  Eve  ate,  bringing  "  death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe."  Then  it  appeared  successively  as  a  mandrake,  a  cock,  a 
herring,  a  whale, — 

**  Who  Bpoatod  riTen  up  as  if  he  m«ftiit 
To  join  our  mm  with  mm  above  the  flrmament.'* 

M  8«ra  Nnmiiiia  Vtndlcta:  mw  the  doee.  *  Spectator,  No.  343. 
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Next,  as  a  mouse,  it  crept  up  an  elephant's  sinewy  proboscis  to  the  soul's 
bedchamber,  the  brain,  and,  gnawing  the  life-cords  there,  died,  crushed 
in  the  ruind  of  the  gigantic  beast.  Afterwards  it  became  a  wolf,  a  dog, 
an  ape,  and  finally  a  woman,  where  the  quaint  tale  closes.  Fielding  is 
the  author  of  a  racy  literary  performance  called  "  A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next."  The  Emperor  Julian  is  depicted  in  it,  recounting 
in  Elysium  the  adventures  he  had  passed  through,  living  successively  in 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beau, 
a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  states- 
man, a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dancing-master, 
and  a  bishop.  Whoever  would  see  how  vividly,  with  what  an  honest  and 
vigorous  verisimilitude,  the  doctrine  can  be  embodied,  should  read  '*  The 
Modern  Pythagorean,''  by  Dr.  Macnish.  But  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
passage  of  this  sort  is  the  following  description  from  a  remarkable  writer 
of  the  present  day: — 

"  In  the  mean  whUe  all  the  shore  rang  with  the  trump  of  bull-frogs,  the 
sturdy  spirits  of  ancient  wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant, 
trying  to  sing  a  catch  in  their  Stygian  lake ;  who  would  fain  keep  up  the 
hilarious  rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their  voices  have  waxed 
hoarse  and  solemnly  grave,  mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has  lost  its 
flavor.  The  most  aldermanic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which 
serves  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps,  under  this  northern  shore 
quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the  once-scorned  water,  and  passes  round  the 
cup  with  the  ejaculation  (r-r-r-oonkf  tr^r^-oonk!  and  straightway  comes  over 
the  water  from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  repeated,  where  the 
next  in  seniority  and  girth  has  gulped  down  to  his  mark ;  and  when  this 
observance  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then  qjaculates  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  satisfaction,  tr-r^r-oonk!  and  each  in  his  turn,  down 
to  the  flabbiest-paunched,  repeats  the  same,  that  there  be  no  mistake; 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again,  until  the  sun  disperses 
the  morning  mist,  and  only  the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but 
vainly  bellowing  iroonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing  for  a  reply ."'• 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  was  the  priest's  threat 
against  sin,  was  the  poet's  interpretation  of  life.  The  former  gave  by  it 
a  terrible  emphasis  to  the  moral  law ;  the  latter  imparted  by  it  an  un« 
equalled  tenderness  of  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  To 
the  believer  in  it  in  its  fullest  development,  the  mountains  piled  tower- 
ing to  the  sky  and  the  plains  stretching  into  trackless  difetAnce  were  the 
conscious  dust  of  souls;  the  ocean,  heaving  in  tempest  or  sleeping  in 
moonlight,  was  a  sea  of  spirits,  every  drop  once  a  man.  Each  animated 
form  that  caught  his  attention  might  be  the  dwelling  of  some  ancestor, 
or  of  some  once-cherished  companion  of  his  own.  Hence  the  Hindu's 
so  sensitive  kindness  towards  animals : — 

** Crush  not  the  feeble,  inoffeDsire  worm: 
Thy  aifter'a  ipirit  wean  that  hamble  form. 

M  Thorean,  Walden,  or  Life  in  the  Woods,  p.  18T. 
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Why  should  thy  cmol  mtow  tmite  yon  birdf 

In  him  thy  brother*!  plaintiTe  aong  ia  hiard. 

Let  not  thine  anger  on  thy  dog  descend : 

That  fidthAil  animal  was  once  thy  friend.^  # 

There  is  a  strange  grandeur,  an  affecting  mystery,  in  the  view  of  the 
creation  from  the  stand-point  of  the  metempsychosis.  It  is  an  awful 
dream-palace  all  aswarm  with  falling  and  climbing  creatures  clothed  in 
ever-shifting  disguises.  The  races  and  changes  of  being  constitute  a 
boundless  masquerade  of  souls,  whose  bodies  are  vizards  and  whose  for- 
tunes poetic  retribution.  The  motive  furnished  by  the  doctrine  to  self- 
denial  and  toil  has  a  peerless  sublimity.  In  our  Western  world,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  large  possessions,  or  of  attaining  an  exalted  office,  often 
stimulates  men  to  heroic  efforts  of  labor  and  endurance.  What,  then, 
should  we  not  expect  from  the  application  to  the  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  world  of  a  motive  which,  transcending  all  set  limits,  offers 
unheard-of  prizes,  to  be  plucked  in  life  after  life,  and  at  the  end  unveils, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient  aspirant,  the  Throne  of  Immensity? 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  propulsion  of  a  motive  so  exhaustless,  a 
motive  not  remote  nor  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  organized  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  visible  chain  of  eternal  causes  and  effects, — 
no  wonder  we  see  such  tremendous  exhibitions  of  superstition,  voluntary 
sufferings,  superhuman  deeds.  Here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  enables  the  devotee  to  measure  journeys  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  prostrations  of  his  body,  to  hold  up  his  arm  until  it  withers  and 
remains  immovably  erect  as  a  stick,  or  to  swing  himself  by  red-hot  hooks 
through  his  flesh.  The  poorest  wretch  of  a  soul  that  has  wandered  down 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  animate  existence  can  turn  his  resolute  and  long- 
ing gaze  up  the  resplendent  ranks  of  being,  and,  conscious  of  the  god- 
head's germ  within,  feel  that,  though  now  unspeakably  sunken,  he  shall 
one  day  spurn  every  vile  integument  and  vault  into  seats  of  heavenly 
dominion.  Crawling  as  an  almost  invisible  bug  in  a  heap  of  carrion,  he 
can  still  think  within  himself,  holding  fast  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  love,  "This  is  the  infinite  ladder  of  redemption,  over  whose  rounds 
of  purity,  penance,  charity,  and  contemplation  I  may  ascend,  through 
births  innumerable,  till  I  reach  a  height  of  wisdom,  power,  and  bliss  that 
will  cast  into  utter  contempt  the  combined  glory  of  countless  millions 
of  worlds, — ay,  till  I  sit  enthroned  above  the  topmost  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse as  omnipotent  Buddha.'*'^ 


17  Thoee  who  wish  to  pnrsne  the  sntject  Airther  will  find  the  following  reihrences  nseAil : — Hardy, 
"  Manoal  of  Baddhi^m,"  ch.  r.  Upham,  "  History  of  Buddhism,**  ch.  iii.  Beansobre,  **  Uistoire  dn 
Sfanicb^isme,**  lirre  ri.  ch.  ir.  Hclmont, "  De  Rerolntlone  Animarum.**  RIchter, "  Das  Christ^itham 
nsd  die  ftltesten  Religionen  des  Orients,**  sects.  54-66.  Sinner,  ^  Essal  sur  les  Dogmes  de  la  Metempiy- 
choae  et  da  Purgatoire.*'  Cons,  **  Schtcksale  der  Beelonwanderangshypotheee  nnter  Terschledanea 
TUkem  and  in  rerschledenen  Zeiten.**  Dubois,  <'  People  of  India,*'  part  ilL  ch.  tIL  Wemar,  **  Oook 
nentatio  Psychologica  contra  Metempcychosin." 
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CHAPTER   m. 

RE8URBE0TION  OV  THE  7L18H. 

A  ix)CTRiNB  widely  prevalent  asserts  that,  at  the  termination  of  this 
probationary  epoch,  Christ  will  appear  with  an  army  of  angels  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  descend,  and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  The 
light  of  his  advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aurora  of 
the  Grave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from  their  tarrying- 
places,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  purgatory,  or  the  sepulchre ;  the 
fleshly  tabernacles  they  formerly  inhabited  will  be  re-created,  a  strong 
necromancy  making  the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  up  its  dust 
of  ruined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it  formerly 
composed ;  eacH  soul  will  enter  its  fiuniliar  old  house  in  company  with 
which  its  sins  were  once  committed ;  the  books  will  be  opened  and  judg- 
ment will  be  passed ;  then  the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and 
the  rejected  to  hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  material 
bodies  forever, — the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal  torture. 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  sources,  trace  the 
developments,  explain  the  variations,  and  discuss  the  merits,  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient  Ilindus.  With  them  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  conception,  embracing  the  whole  universe  in 
an  endless  series  of  total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In 
the  beginning  the  Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  He  thinks  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  become  many.''  Straightway  the  multiform  creation  germi- 
nates forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an  inconceivable  period — a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  Demi- 
urgus — the  successive  generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages,  and  gods,  fall  back  into 
the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the  Supreme  Being  is 
one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
eflects,  and  all  things  recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.' 

We  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets : — 

*'ETei7  ezteroal  Ibrm  of  things,  and  erery  ol^ect  which  diai^ipMr'd, 
Remains  stored  np  in  the  storehouse  of  fiste : 
When  the  system  of  the  hearens  returns  to  Its  former  order,' 
Ood,  the  All-Just,  will  bring  them  Ibrth  from  the  Teil  of  mystery."* 

1  Wnson,  Lectures  on  the  Hindus,  pp.  &3-60.  *  The  Dabistin,  toL  ilL  p.  100. 
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The  same  general  conception,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  the 

toics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtleBs  borrowed  it  from  the  East,  and  who 

it  out  in  greater  detail.    '*  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  which  the 

mopceia  issues."    This  fire  proceeds  in  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obe- 

oce  to  a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 

d  established  periods,  until  it  ultimately  returns  into  itself  and  doses 

ith  a  universal  conflagration.    It  is  to  this  catastrophe  that  reference  is 

'^tuade  in  the  following  passage  of  Epictetus : — "  Some  say  that  when  Zeus 

^4  left  alone  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails 

"^iimself  that  he  has  no  company.''*    The  Stoics  supposed  each  succeeding 

'formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.    Every  particular  that 

liappens  now  has  happened  exactly  so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will 

happen  a  thousand  times  again.    This  view  they  connected  with  astro* 

nomical  calculations,  making  the  burning  and  re-creating  of  the  world 

coincide  with  the  same  position  of  the  stars  as  that  at  which  it  previously 

occurred.*    This  they  called  the  i*estoration  of  all  things.    The  idea  of 

these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs — Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the 

Stoics,  or  Great  Year  of  Plato— is  a  physical  fatalism,  effecting  a  universal 

resurrection  of  the  past,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  forever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  thought.  '*  In 
submitting,''  he  says,  "  physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by 
reasoning,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief, 
that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world, 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity  and 
according  to  movements  periodically  renewed."  The  wise  man  of  old 
said,  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  as  a 
circle  returning  forever  into  itself  is  an  artifice  on  which  the  thinking 
mind  early  seizes,  to  evade  the  problem  that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble 
powers.  It  concludes  that  the  final  aim  of  Nature  is  but  the  infinite 
perfecting  of  her  material  in  infinite  transformations  ever  repeating  the 
same  old  series.  We  cannot  comprehend  and  master  satisfactorily  the 
eternal  duration  of  one  visible  order,  the  incessant  rolling  on  of  races 
and  stars: — 

**  And  doth  creaUoD*!  tide  totf^er  flow, 
Nor  ebb  with  like  deetroction  7    World  on  world 
Are  they  Ibrerer  heaping  np,  and  ttni 
The  mighty  meaiare  never,  nerer  ftillf* 

And  so,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity  threatens  to 
crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief  in  the  view  of  a  periodical 
revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to  an  end  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a 


>  BptetetoB,  lib.  UL  cap.  18.    Soontag,  De  PaUngeaeria  SlotoorwB. 
4  Rltter*e  lUst  of  An.  PhU^  lib.  xL  cap.  4.' 
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fresh  start.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  the  problem  as  too 
great.  For  the  conception  to  which  we  have  recourse  is  evidently  a  mere 
conceit  of  imagination,  without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  con- 
firmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  a  wholly  difibrent 
ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith  of 
Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created  men  to  be  pure  and  happy  and  to 
pass  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  The  evil  Ahriman  insinuated  his  cor- 
ruptions among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny,  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dissolution,  their 
unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell.  Meanwhile,  the  war  between 
the  Light-God  and  the  Gloom-Fiend  rages  fluctuatingly.  But  at  last  the 
Good  One  shall  prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  all 
evil  deeds  be  neutralized,  and  the  benignant  arrangements  decreed  at 
first  be  restored.  Then  all  souls  shall  be  redeemed  from  hell  and  their 
bodies  be  rebuilt  from  their  scattered  atoms  and  clothed  upon  them 
again.*  This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws  or 
fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  miracle.  It  is  simply  the  restoration  by  Ormuxd 
of  the  original  intention  which  Ahriman  had  temporarily  marred  and 
defeated.  This  is  the  great  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood 
and  looked  for  by  the  Parsees. 

The  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  with  wj^ch  it 
is  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions, 
or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at  mere  appearances.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  creation  is  the  scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beings,  a 
Deity  and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor  the  test 
of  morals,  nor  the  logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  driven 
from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On  this  theory  it  follows  that  death 
is  a  violent  curse  and  discord,  maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  deform 
and  spoil  the  beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  "  the  belief  that  death  is  an  evil,  a  punishment 
for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dualistic  system."  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Infinite  God  would  deliberately  lay  a  plan  and  allow  it  to 
be  thwarted  and  ruined  by  a  demon.  And  it  is  unscientific  to  imagine 
that  death  is  an  accident,  or  an  after-result  foisted  into  the  system  of  the 
world.  Death — that  is,  a  succe^ssion  of  generations — is  surely  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  plainly  stamped  on  all  those 
"medals  of  the  creation"  which  bear  the  features  of  their  respective 
ages  and  which  are  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  geological  epochs.  Suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  is  a  central  part  of  God's  original  plan,  as 
appears  from  the  very  structure  of  living  bodies  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  globe.  Death,  therefore,  which  furthermore  actually  reigned  on  earth 
unknown  ages  before  the  existence  of  man,  could  not  have  been  a  for- 


'  Frazer,  History  of  Pcnia,  chap.  tr.  Banr,  Symbolik  and  Mytholoisie,  thl.  fL  abeoh.  U.  ctp,  HL 
«.  804^*04. 
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tuitouB  after-clap  of  human  sin.  And  so  the  foregoing  theory  of  a  general 
resurrection  as  the  restoration  of  God's  broken  plan  to  its  completeness 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Jews,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  and  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  Persians,  did  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the 
vivid  melodramatic  outlines  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  finally  adopted  it  themselves,  and  joined  it,  with  such 
modifications  as  it  naturally  underwent  from  the  union,  with  the  great 
dogmas  of  their  own  faith.  A  few  faint  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  explicit  declarations  and  boasts  of  it  are  in  the 
Apocrypha.  In  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  associated  sources, 
abundant  statements  of  it  in  copious  forms  are  preserved.  The  Jews 
rested  their  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  Persians  did,  from  whom  they  borrowed  it.  Man  was  meant  to  be 
immortal,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  but  Satan  seduced  him  to  sin, 
and  thus  wrested  from  him  his  privilege  of  immortality,  made  him  die 
and  descend  into  a  dark  nether-realm  which  was  to  be  filled  with'  the 
disembodied  souls  of  his  descendants.  The  resurrection  was  to  annul 
all  this  and  restore  men  to  their  original  footing. 

We  need  not  labor  any  disproof  of  the  truth  or  authority  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  Pharisees  held  it,  because,  admitting  that  they  had  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
only  to  l>b  found  in  their  canonic  scriptures  by  way  of  vague  and  hasty 
allusion,  and  is  historically  traceable  to  its  derivation  from  the  pagan 
oracles  of  Persia.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  as  the  Hebrews  held  it,  was  developed  by  themselves,  from 
imaginative  contemplations  on  the  phenomena  of  burials  and  graves; 
spectres  seen  in  dreams ;  conceptions  of  the  dead  as  shadowy  shapes  in 
the  under-world ;  ideas  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  living  men  from  the 
open  gates  of  the  under-world  when  they  experienced  narrow  escapes 
from  destruction ;  vast  and  fanatical  national  hopes.  Before  advancing 
another  step,  it  is  necessary  only  to  premise  that  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  expected  that  the  souls  on  rising  from  the  under-world  would  be 
clothed  with  new,  spiritualized,  incorruptible  bodies,  others  plainly  ex- 
pected that  the  identical  bodies  they  formerly  wore  would  be  literally 
restored. 

Now,  when  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  arose  and 
spread,  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and  progressive  Jewish  sect.  Its 
apostles  and  its  converts  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  Christian  Jews. 
Christianity  ran  its  career  through  the  apostolic  age  virtually  as  a  more 
liberal  Jewish  sect.  Most  natural  was  it,  then,  that  infant  Christianity 
should  retain  all  the  salient  dogmas  of  Judaism,  except  those  of  exclu- 
sive nationality  and  bigoted  formalism  ^n  the  throwing  off  of  which  the 
mission  of  Christianity  partly  consisted.  Among  these  Jewish  dogmas 
retained  by  early  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  resurrection.  In 
the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  seeming  references  to  this  doctrine. 
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We  shall  soon  recur  to  these.  The  phrase  "  resurrection  of  the  body'' 
does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  creed 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.*  But  these  ad- 
missions by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  not  believed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doc- 
trine as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades :  it  was 
not  for  a  long  time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined,  discri- 
minated, lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that  was  not 
called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dispute,  it  was  vehemently 
and  all  but  unanimously  afiirmed,  and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  every 
creed.  Whenever  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied, 
that  denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatized  as  heresy  and  schism,  even 
from  the  days  of  '*  Hymeneus  and  Philetas,  who  concerning  the  truth 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already."  The  uniform 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  been  that  in  the 
last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited  by  men  shall  be 
raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be  ever- 
lastingly assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  in  this 
doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  their 
contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  will  find  the  foregoing  statements  amply  confirmed.* 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  still  extant.  Athenagoras  has  left  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  able 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  separate  work.  Tertullian  is 
author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  *'  Concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh,''  in  which  he  says,  '*  The  teeth  are  providentially 
made  eternal  to  serve  as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  Chrysostom 
has  written  fully  upon  it  in  two  of  his  eloquent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
company  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contemporaries,  unequi- 
vocally  teach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the  grossest  details.  Augustine 
says,  "  Every  man's  body,  howsoever  dispersed  here,  shall  be  restored  per^ 
feet  in  the  resurrection.  Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not 
return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  their  original  places ;  but 
neither  shall  they  perish :  they  shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  sub- 
stance from  which  they  grew."*  As  if  thai  would  not  cause  any  deformity!* 
Some  of  the  later  Origenists  held  that  the  resurrection-bodies  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball, — the  mere  heads  of  cherubs  !^* 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.  His  doctrinal  system, 
it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  many  sources,  and 

*  Dr.  83'kea,  Inqairy  wb«D  Um  ixtide  of  Uie  Kerarrection  of  the  Body  or  Florii  wm  flint  intio. 
duced  into  the  Public  Creeda. 

7  Mosholm,  Do  Resurrectioiie  Mortnoram.  *  De  Cir.  Dei,  lib.  zxii.  cap.  19,  20. 

*  8ee  the  strange  speculationi  of  Opitx  in  hii  work  *'  De  Statori  et  iState  Basargentimn." 
'9  Bedepennlng,  0rigene8,b.  IL  •.  483^ 
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mixed  with  additions  and  colors  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a 
general  bodily  resurrection  already  prevailing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christiaps,  and  perceiving,  too,  how  well  adapted  for  pur- 
poses of  vivid  representation  and  practical  effect  it  was, — or  perhaps 
believing  it  himself, — the  Arabian  prophet  ingrafted  this  article  into  the 
creed  of  his  followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
most and  controlling  article  of  faith, — an  article  for  the  most  part  held 
in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  powerful  sect  which  spiritualizes 
the  whole  conception,  turning  all  its  details  into  allegories  and  images. 
But  this  view  is  not  the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  theology 
of  the  Middle  Age.    Only  here  and  there  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised 
against  the  doctrine  in  its  strict  physical  form.    The  great  body  of  the 
Scholastics  stood  stanchly  by  it.     In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church- 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their  subtle  dia^ 
lectics.    As  we  take  down  their  ponderous  tomes  from  their  neglected 
shelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded  old  leaves,  we  find  chapter  after 
chapter  in  many  a  formidable  folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried 
on  in  acute  logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these : — "  Will  the  resur- 
•rection  be  natural  or  miraculous  V*     **  Will  each  one's  hairs  and  nails  all 
be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  ?"     "  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
each  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own  and  enter  it  ?  or  will  the  power 
of  God  distribute  them  as  they  belong  V*    **  Will  the  deformities  and 
Bcais  of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  ?"     "  Will  all 
rise  of  the  same  age?''    "  Will  all  have  one  size  and  one  sex?''^'    And  so 
on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.     For  instance,  Thomas  Aquinas 
contended  "  that  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the  grave  except 
that  which  belonged  to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death."**   What 
dire  prospects  this  proposition  must  coi\jure  up  before  many  minds  I     If 
one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before  death,  he  must  lug  that 
enormous  corporeity  wearily  about  forever;   but  if  he  hftppen  to  die 
when  wasted,  he  mtist  then  flit  through  eternity  as  thin  as  a  lath.    Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must 
appear    on    the    resurrection-stage   unthoui  those    very  convenient  ap- 
pendages.    There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the  battered  veterans 
of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated  heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck 
and  field.     Then  in  the  resurrection  the  renowned 

**  M  jnheer  ron  CIlun, 
Richest  nMrchant  in  Rotterdam," 

wHl  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  **  patent  cork-leg  manu- 
foctturer,"  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  he  will  accept  another 

unrestrainable  one  like  that  which  led  him  so  fearful  a  race  through  the 

poet's  verses.  , 

n  gumma  Theologin,  Thomm  Aqninatls,  tertia  pan,  Bnpplemeiitvm,  QaaBsti(met  7^-87. 
tt  Bagcnbodi,  Dosmonjj^cichlchte,  soct.  204. 
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The  Manichseans  denied  a  bodily  resurrection.    In  this  all  the  sects 
theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
— for  instance,  the  Cathari, — have  agreed.     There  have  also  been  a  few 
individual  Christian  teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine.     But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm  doo- 
trine^of  the  Church  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her  authority.     The 
old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the  recognised  Churches,  Papal, 
Greek,  and  Protestant.     It  has  been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of 
reason  and  of  progressive  science.    It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  i>eople 
only  as  a  dead  letter.     But  all  the  earnest  conservative  theologians  yet 
cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  grossness,  with  unrelaxing  severity.     We 
hear  it  in  practical  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  read  it  in  doctrinal 
treatises,  as  offensively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.     Indeed,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic  fabric  into  fragments.    Thus 
writes  to-day  a  distinguished  American  divine,  Br.  Spring : — "  Whether 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames,  or 
enriching  the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere, — all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest-born,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of  the  judg- 
ment.    Every  perished  bone  and  every  secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey 
the  summons  and  come  forth.     If  one  could  then  look  upon  the  earth, 
he  would  see  it  as  one  mighty  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  how  such 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath  its  surface."" 
This  is  the  way  the  recognised  authorities  in  theology  still  talk.     To 
venture  any  other  opinion  is  a  heresy  all  over  Christendom  at  this  hour. 

We  will  next  bring  forward  and  criticize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  before  us.  It  is  contended  that  the  doctrine  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  of  Christ's  own  resurrection.  **  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  was  formerly  regarded  as  incredible,"  says  Augustine ;  "  but  now  we 
see  the  whole  world  believing  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  borne  into 
heaven.""  It  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  that  "Christ  rose  into  heaven 
with  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  wears  it  there  now,  and  will  forever.*' 
"  Had  he  been  there  in  body  before,  it  would  have  been  no  such  wonder 
that  he  should  have  returned  with  it ;  but  that  the  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  admiration.""  That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  heaven ;  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  in  a 
human  body ;  on  returning  to  heaven,  instead  of  resuming  his  proper 
form,  he  bears  with  him,  and  will  eternally  retain,  the  body  of  flesh  he 
had  worn  on  earth  I  Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  Church,  hastily  following  the  senses,  led  by  a 
carnal,  illogical  philosophy,  has  deeply  misinterpreted  and  violently 
abused  the  significance  of  Christ's  ascension.     The  drama  of  his  resur- 


u  The  Glory  of  Christ,  vol.  iL  p.  287.  ^  I>e  dr.  Del,  lib.  zxlL  OKp.  6. 

u  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  12th  ed.,  pp.  272-275. 
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reclion,  with  all  its  connected  parts,  was  not  meant  throughout  as  a  strict 
representation  of  our  destiny.  It  was  a  seal  upon  hiB  commission  and 
teachings,  not  an  exemplification  of  what  should  happen  to  others.  It 
was  outwardly  a  miracle,  not  a  type, — an  exceptional  instance  of  super- 
natural power,  not  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
The"  same  logic  which  says,  "  Christ  rose  and  ascended  with  his  fleshly 
body:  therefore  we  shall,"  must  also  say,  *' Christ  rose  visibly  on  the  third 
day:  therefore  we  shall.''  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  miracle ;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  reason  from  it  to  ourselves.  The  common  conception 
of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  the  suspension,  not  the  manifestation,  of  ordi- 
nary laws.  We  have  just  as  much  logical  right  to  say  that  the  physical 
appearance  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  merely  an  accommodation  to  the 
senses  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  his  ascension  the  body  was  annihilated, 
and  only  his  soul  entered  heaven,  as  we  have  to  surmise  that  the  theory 
embodied  in  the  common  belief  is  true.  The  record  is  according  to  mere 
sensible  appearances.  The  reality  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  record 
gives  no  explanation.  It  is  wiser  in  this  dilemma  to  follow  the  light  of 
reason  than  to  follow  the  blind  spirit  of  tradition.  The  point  in  our 
reasoning  is  this.  If  Christ,  on  rising  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  assumed 
again  his  former  body,  he  assumed  it  by  a  miracle,  and  for  some  special 
purpose  of  revealing  himself  to  his  disciples  and  of  finishing  his  earthly 
work ;  and  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  bore  Hiat  body  into  heaven, 
or  that  any  others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reassume  their  cast-off 
forms. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a  single  passage  teach  the  popular 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Every  text  in  the  New  Testar 
xnent  finds  its  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that 
dogma  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied  throughout  the 
New  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body.  It  also 
appears,  in  the  next  place,  from  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the 
New  Testament  authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  be  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what  the  Church 
calls  the  intermediate  state, — the  obscure  under-world.  In  this  subterra- 
nean realm  they  were  imagined  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  release  them.  Now,  we  submit  that  every  requirement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New  Testament  is  fidly 
met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  congregation  of  souls  from  the  vaults 
of  Sheol  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then 
some  to  be  sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  to  their  prison.  For,  let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
before  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  lesurrection  of  the  "  body''  or  of  the 
"flesh."  The  expression  is  simply  the  resurrection  of  "the  dead,"  or 
of  "them  that  slept."  If  by  "the  dead"  was  meant  "the  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very  pointedly  shows  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "All  that  are  in  their 
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graves  shall  hear  my  roice  and  shall*  come  forth. ''^  Nothing  can  come 
out  of  the  grave  except  what  is  in  it.  And  there  are  no  souls  in  the 
grave:  they  are  in  the  separate  state.  And  there  are  no  hodies  in 
millions  of  graves :  they  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  grain  of  dust,  entered 
into  the  circulations  of  the  material  system.  ''Coming  forth  from  their 
graves  unto  the  resurrection''  either  denotes  the  rising  of  souls  from  the 
under- world,  or  else  its  meaning  is  something  incredible.  At  all  events, 
nothing  is  said  about  any  resurrection  of  the  body:  that  is  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  inference.  The  angels  are  not  thought  to  have  material  bodies; 
and  Christ  declares,  **  In  the  resurrection  ye  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven."  It  seems  clear 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  looked  for  no 
restoration  of  the  fleshly  body ;  for  he  not  only  studiously  omits  even  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  such  notion,  but  positively  describes  "  the  ^piriis 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
bom."  The  Jews  and  early  Christians  who  believed  in  a  bodily  resurrec- 
tion did  not  suppose  the  departed  could  enter  heaven  until  after  that 
great  consummation. 

.  The  most  cogent  proof  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  that  is  buried  in  the  grave  is  furnished  by 
the  celebrated  passage' in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  apostle's 
premises,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  are  as  follows: — "Christ  b  risen fh>m 
the  dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  That  is  to  say,  all 
who  have  died,  except  Christ,  are  still  tarrying  in  the  great  receptacle  of 
souls  under  the  earth.  As  the  first-fruits  go  before  the  harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  Christ  is  the  forerunner  to  the  general  resurrection  to 
follow.  ''But  some  one  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come?"  Mark  the  apostle's  reply,  and  it  will 
appear  inexplicable  how  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  particle  for 
particle.  "Thou  fool!  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  naked  grain,  and  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him."  "There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies;" 
"  there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body ;"  "  the  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven ;"  "  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  "we  shall  all  be  changed," 
and  "bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy."  The  analogy  which  has  been  so  strangely  perverted  by  most 
commentators  is  used  by  Paul  thus.  The  germ  which  was  to  spring  up 
to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part  of  the  fleshly 
body  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  wul  itsel/y  once  contained  in  the  old 
body,  but  released  from  its  hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under- 
world until  Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  be  invested  with  a  "glorious," 
"powerful,"  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.  When  a  grain  of  wheat 
is  sown,  that  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be ;  but  the  mysterious  principle 
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of  life,  latent  in  the  germ  of  the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body 
fashioned  appropriately  for  it.  So,  according  to  Paul's  conception,  when 
a  man  is  buried,  the  material  corpse  is  not  the  resurrection  body  that 
fihall  be ;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is  the  germ  that  shall  put 
on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when  the  spring-tide  of  Christ's  coming 
draws  the  buried  treasures  of  Hades  up  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

A  species  of  proof  which  has  been  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  human  feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  Nature's  seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive  mind 
the  idea.  Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  humanity 
some  time  have  one?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic  conceit  or  stray 
thought^  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  metaphors,  might  by  an  essy 
process  pass  abroad  and  harden  into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic 
formula. 

"O  Kml  of  the  spring-time,  now  let  us  behold 
The  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  roU'd, 
And  Nature  rise  up  from  her  death's  damp  mould ; 
Let  our  &ith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 
Berire  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  true 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see.** 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  inmost  souls 
yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed  forms  repose.  We  feel 
that  they  must  come  back,  we  must  be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were 
before.  Listening  to  the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  woods 
once  more,  gazing  around  on  the  verdant  and  fiowery  forms  of  renewed 
life  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
apparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  answers  to  our  fond  imagina- 
tion and  desiring  dream.  Sentiment  and  fancy,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  love  and  grief,  and  roving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the 
cold  guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic,  are  poor 
analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct  and  wander  to  con- 
clusions philosophy  will  not  warrant.  Before  building  a  dogmatic  doc- 
trine on  analogies,  we  must  study  those  analogies  with  careful  discrimina- 
tion,— ^mnst  see  what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  really  lead. 
There  is  often  an  immense  difference  between  the  first  appearance  to  a 
hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  profound  student.  Let  us,  then, 
scrutinize  a  little  more  closely  those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borrow 
a  happy  expression  from  FlUgge,  have  made  *'  Resurrection  a  younger 
sister  of  Inmiortality.'' 

Nature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes .  out  afresh  every  year  in  a  new 
shining  skin.  What  then?  Of  course  this  emblem  is  no  proof  of  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  fate  of  man.  But,  waiving  that,  what  would  the 
legitimate  correspondence  to  it  be  for  man  ?  Why,  that  humanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in  every  new  genera- 
tion.   And  that  is  done.    Nature  does  not  reproduce  before  us  each 
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spring  the  very  flowers  that  perished  the  previous  winter:  she  makes 
new  ones  like  them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old :  it  is  a  growth 
of  the  new.  The  passage  of  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its  chrysalis  state 
js  surely  no  symbol  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  rather  of  a  bodily 
emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted  dead  body,  but  assuming  a  new 
live  one.  Does  the  butterfly  ever  come  back  to  put  on  the  exuviee  that 
have  perished  in  the  ground  ?  The  law  of  all  life  is  progress,  not  return, 
— ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through  the  stages 
already  traversed. 

"  The  herb  If  bom  anew  oat  of  a  leed. 
Not  raised  out  of  a  bon  j  skoleton. 
What  tree  is  man  the  seed  of?    Of  a  sonL** 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  after  others,  argues  for  the  restoration  of  man's 
body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of  the  palingenesis  or 
resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the  magicians  of  the  antique  East  and 
the  mystic  chemists  of  the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  efiecting.  He  having 
asserted  in  his  "Religion  of  a  Physician''  that  *' experience  can  from  the 
ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its 
stalk  and  leaves  again,''  Dr.  Henry  Power  wrote  beseeching  "an  experi- 
mental eviction  of  bo  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant."  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
ever  granted  him  the  sight.  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exquisite  super- 
stition, which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystallizations  of  certain  salts 
in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly  surprised  the  early  alchemists  in 
some  of  their  experiments,  we  have  the  following  account  in  Disraeli's 
"Curiosities  of  Literature:" — "The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.  The  ashes  of  roses  will  again 
revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose- 
trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions;  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment.  This  magical  phcenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold 
ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat  produces  its  resurrec- 
tion." Any  refutation  of  this  now  would  be  considered  childish.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  while  recurrent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  Easter  of 
the  year,  typifies  to  as  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life, 
the  growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  nowhere  hints 
at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the  dusty  sloughs  and  rotted 
foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease  to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural 
analogies  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  teaching  of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  iEschy- 
liis: — "There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."" 

The  next  argument  is  that  based  on  considerations  of  reason  and  of 
ethics.  The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have    often    disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon 
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by  retreating  beneath  loud  assertions  of  God's  power.    From  the 

'liest  dawn  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity 

/risiiig  from  it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 

be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted  with  declarar 

of  God's  abundant  power  to  effect  a  physical  resurrection,  or  to  do 

si.xiy  thin^  else  he  pleases,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.    Now, 

£^  is  true  the  power  of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utterly 

'K=>eyond  our  skill,  knowledge,  or  conception.    iTevertheless,  there  is  a 

2:>rovince  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of.  probabilities,  and  can, 

£  -f  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least  reach  satisfactory  convic- 

-ftLlons.     God  is  able  to  restore  the  vast  coal-deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the 

skslies  of  all  the  fuel  ever  burned,  to  their  original  condition  when  they 

<^overed  the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 

l>elieve  he  will  do  it.    The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular  theory  of  the 

-T'^BUirection  is  not  a  question  of  God's  power ;  it  is  simply  a  question 

of  Ood's  will.    A  Jewish   Rabbin   relates  the  following  conversation, 

s^s  exultingly  as  if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively 

^^ttled  the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.    A  iSad- 

ducee  says,  "The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  fable:  the  dry,  scattered 

dust  cannot  live  again."    A  by-standing  Pharisee  makes  this  reply: — 

*  •There  were  in  a  city  two  artists:  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other 

them  of  clay:  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"    The  Saddu- 

answered,  "The  former."    The  Pharisee  rejoins,  "Cannot  God,  then, 

rho  formed  man  of  water,  {gutta  seminis  humida,)  much  more  re-form  him 

clay?"    Such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence.' 

God  can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  {h)m  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his  old 

throne  again  to-morrow.    What  an  absurdity  to  infer  that  therefore  he 

"^^011  do  it!    Qod  can  give  us  wings  upon  our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to 

"fly  on  an  exploring  trip  among  the  planets.    Will  he  do  it?    The  quee- 

^ion,  we  repeat,  is  not  whether  God  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead 

"feodies,  but  whether  he  has  the  will.     To  that  question — since,  as  we 

%iave  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation  replying  to 

SLt — we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the  indications  of  his  inten- 

'^ons  contained  in  reason,  morals,  and  nature. 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for  the  resurrec- 

^on  was  its  supposed  necessity  foi^  a  just  and  complete  judgment.    The 

^^Kxly  was  involved  and  instrumental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man:  it  must 

^€herefore  bear  part  in  his  punishment.    The  Rabbins  tell  this  allegory: — 

"^'In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say.  The  soul  alone  is  to  blame: 

since  it  left  me,  I  have  lain  like  a  stone  in  the  grave.    The  soul  will 

Tetort,  The  body  alone  is  sinful:  since  released  from  it,  I  fly  through  the 

«ir  like  a  bird.    The  Judge  will  interpose  with  this  myth : — A  king  once 

had  a  beautiful  garden  f\ill  of  early  fruits.    A  lame  man  and  a  blind  man 

were  in  it.    Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man,  Let  me  mount  upon 

your  shoulders  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and  we  will  divide  it.    The  king 

them  of  theft;  but  they  severally  rej[)lied,  the  lame  man,  How 
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could  I  reach  it?  the  blind  man,  How  could  I  see  it?  The  king  ordered 
the  lame  man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  in  this 
position  had  them  both  scourged.  So  God  in  the  day  of  judgment  will 
replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl  them  both  into  hell  together." 
There  is  a  queer  tradition  among  the  Mohammedans  implying,  singularly^ 
enough,  the  same  general  thought.  The  Prophet's  uncle,  Hamzah,  having 
been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed  woman  cut  out  his 
liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ;  but,  lest  any  of  it  should  become  in- 
corporated with  her  system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  as  hard 
as  a  stone ;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  restored  it  to  its 
original  nature  and  place  in  the  body  of  the  martyred  hero,  that  lion  of  God. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  endorses  the  representation  that  the  body 
must  be  raised  to  be  punit^hed.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which. is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Romanist  the<^ogy,  we  read 
that  the  '*  identical  body''  shall  be  restored,  though  *' without  deformities 
or  superfluities;"  restored  that  ''as  it  was  a  partner  in  the  man's  deeds, 
so  it  may  be  a  partner  in  his  punishments."  The  same  Catechism  also 
gives  in  this  connection  the  reason  why  a  general  judgment  is  necessary 
after  each  individual  has  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this:  thai 
they  may  be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  the  world  since 
they  died  from  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while  they  lived!  Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  these  theologians  find  out  so  much?  A  living 
Presbyterian  divine  of  note  says,  "The  bodies  of  the  damned  in  tho 
resurrection  shall  be  fit  dwellings  for  their  vile  minds.  With  all  those 
fearful  and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant  passion 
wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon  it  for  eternity  and 
burned  in  by  the  flaming  fury  of  their  own  terrific  wickedness,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  look  upon  their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting 
doom."  It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  suffer  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it.  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  aflSrm  that  nerves  and  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  are  re- 
sponsible, guilty,  must  be  punished?  Tucker,  in  his  "Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  says,  "  The  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form 
and  substance  we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  body  being  par- 
taker in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resur- 
rection of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  bank-note  he  gives  to 
charitable  uses."  We  suppose  an  intelligent  personality,  a  free  will, 
indispensable  to  responsibleness  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions. 
Besides,  if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undcfrgo  chastisement  for  the 
offences  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable  difi&culty  by 
the  same  logic  confronts  us.  The  material  of  our  bodies  is  in  a  constant 
change,  the  particles  becoming  totally  transferred  every  few  years.  Now, 
when  a  man  is  punished  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crime, 
he  must  be  in  the  very  body  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was  perpe- 
trated. Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  days,  his  resurrection-body  must 
comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  corporeity,  and 
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each  ainner  may  hereafter  be  as  huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Tityus,  whose 
1>ody,  it  was  fiEibled,  covered  nine  acres.    God  is  able  to  preserve  the 
integral  soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice,  without 
clotliing  it  in  flesh.    This  fact  by  itself  utterly  vacates  and  makes  gratui- 
tous the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  resurrection  from  punitive  considera- 
t^ions, — an  hypothesis  which  is  also  refuted  by  the  truth  contained  in 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleet,  "  that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  congruity 
*witli  the  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  united  to  it,  but  are  so  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  any  other  particles  of  matter."    When  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  it  would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  ezist- 
ence,  and  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust  to  mix 
with  dust  forever.    The  body  wants  not  the  soul  again ;  for  it  is  a  sense- 
less clod  and  wants  nothing.    The  soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again:  it 
prefers  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  a  spirit.    Philip  the  Solitary 
wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "  Dioptra,"  presenting  the 
controversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly  and  at  length. 
The    same  thing  was  done   by  Henry  Nicholson    in   a  "Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  concerning  the  Present  and  Future  State," 
William  Crashaw,  an  old  English  poet,  translated  from  the  Latin  a  poem 
entitled  **The  Complaint:  a  Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  of  a 
Damned  Man."^'    But  any  one  who  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject  must  be  amazed  to 
see  how  exclusively  the  doctrine  which  T^e  are  opposing  has  rested  on 
pare  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  destitute  of  authority  and 
reason.    Some  authors  have  indeed  attempted  to  support  the  doctrine 
with  arguments:  for  instance,  there  are  two  German  works,  one  by  Ber- 
tram, one  by  Pflug,  entitled  "  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  on  Grounds 
of  Reason,"  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  every  possible  expedient  to  make 
oat  a  case,  not  even  neglecting  the  factitious  assistance  of  Leibnitz's  scheme 
of  '* Pre-established  Harmony."    But  it  may  be  deliberately  affirmed  that 
Hot  one  of  their  arguments  is  worthy  of  respect.    Apparently,  they  do 
Hot  seek  to  reach  truth,  but  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion  held 
tHerely  from  motives  of  tradition. 

The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  by  their  Rabbins  in  many 
passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  almond-shaped  bone,  (supposed  now 
to  have  been  the  bone  called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccygis,)  which  was 
itidestructible,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
\>ody  would  gather  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  This  bone,  named 
X^ux,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  demolition  or  decay.  Pound  it 
furiously  on  anvils  with  heavy  hammers  of  steel,  bum  it  for  ages  in  the 
Sercest  furnaces,  soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents, — all  in 
"w-ain:  its  magic  structure  still  remained.    So  the  Talmud  tells. 


"  Sven  u  there  Is  a  ronnd  dry  grain 
In  a  plant*B  skeleton,  which,  being  bnried. 


w  Alio  Me  Dialogof  inter  Ooipoe  et  Anlmam,  p.  06  of  Lath&  Poenu  attributed  to  Walter  Blapea. 
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Gan  raiM  the  herb's  green  body  up  again; 
So  if  there  such  in  man,  a  leed^haped  bone^ 
jkldabaron,  call'd  by  the  Hebrewe  Lax, 
Which,  being  laid  into  the  gronnd,  will  bear, 
After  three  thoaaand  years,  the  grass  of  flesh. 
The  bloody,  sonl-poseeesed  weed  called  man." 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  singular  lines  represent,  suppose  this  bone 
was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify  by  a  natural  process 
and  bear  a  perfect  body :  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  Messiah  would  by  a  miracle  compel  the  decomposed  flesh  to  return 
as  in  its  pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Luz  the  Mohammedans 
repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajib. 

Thi9  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  developed  by  a  Christian  author 
of  considerable  reputation  into  a  theory  of  a  natural  resurrection.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Drew  on  the  "  Identity  and  General  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body"  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  sulgect 
of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Brew  believes  there  is  a  germ  in  the  body  which 
slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resurrection-body  in  the  grave.  As  a 
seed  must  be  buried  for  a  season  in  order  to  spring  up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  human  body  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment.  During  this 
period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready  for  its  consummation. 
He  says,  "There  are  four  distinct  stages  through  which  those  parts  con- 
stituting the  identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their 
attainment  of  complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.  The  fint  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb ;  the  third  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  immaterial  spirit,  and 
with  the  fluctuating  portions  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  state;  and 
ihQ  fourth  stage  is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.  All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body :  they  are  alem- 
bics through  which  its  parts  must  necessarily  move  to  attain  that  vigor 
which  shall  continue  forever.'''^  To  state  this  figment  is  enough.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure 
contrivance  to  fortify  a  preconceived  opinion, — a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  either  from  experience,  observation, 
science,  reason,  or  Scripture.  The  egg  of  man's  divinity  is  not  laid  in 
the  nest  of  the  grave. 

Another  motive  for  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  There  was  in 
the  early  Church  an  Arabian  sect  of  heretics  who  were  reclaimed  from 
their  errors  by  the  powerful  reasonings  and  eloquence  of  Origen.**  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body — being 
indeed  only  its  vital  breath — and  will  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries  there  have  arisen  occasionally  a 
few  defenders  of  this  opinion.     Priestley,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  earnest 


!•  Drew  on  Resurrection,  ch.  vi.  sect.  TiL  pp.  32&-332. 
1*  Susebios,  EccL  Hist.  lib.  ri.  cap.  xxxvlL 
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supporter  of  it.  Let  us  scan  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  belief. 
In  the  first  place,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  fact  of  an  eternal  life  to 
come  had  been  supernuturally  revealed  to  men  by  God  through  Christ. 
Secondly,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  intensely  a  materialist,  holding  with 
unwavering  conviction  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  mind,  or  soul,  was  a 
concomitant  or  result  of  our  physical  organism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
being  without  it.  Death  to  him  was  the  total  destruction  of  man  for  the 
time.  There  was  therefore  plainly  no  alternative  for  him  but  either  to 
abandon  one  of  his  fundamental  convictions  as  a  Christian  and  a  philoso- 
pher, or  else  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
into  an  immortal  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  zealously  taught  always 
that  death  is  an  annihilation  lasting  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all 
are  to  be  summoned  from  their  graves.  To  this  whole  course  of  thought 
there  are  several  replies  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  false :  standing  in  the  province  of  science 
ajid  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  soul  is  not  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  body,  but  will  survive  it.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
but  merely  state  it.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  which 
makes  soul  perish  with  body  finds  no  countenance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  angelic  spirits,  in  demoniao 
possessions,  in  Christ's  descent  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men  imprisoned  in  the  under-world,  and  with  other  conceptions 
underlying  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  But,  thirdly,  admitting  it  to 
be  true,  then,  we  affirm,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  arrayed 
facts  of  science  and  all  the  presumptive  evidence  of  appearances  is  not 
that  a  future  resurrection  will  restore  the  dead  man  to  life,  but  that  all 
is  over  with  him, — ^he  has  hopelessly  perished  forever.  When  the  breath 
ceases,  if  nothing  survives,  if  the  total  man  is  blotted  out,  then  we 
challenge  the  production  of  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  will  ever  live 
again.  The  seeming  injustice  and  blank  awfulness  of  the  fate  may  make 
one  turn  for  relief  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  arbitrary  miraculous 
resurrection;  but  that  is  an  artificial  expedient,  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Once  admit  that  the  body  is  all,  its  dissolution  a  total 
death,  and  you  are  gone  forever.  One  intuition  of  the  spirit,  seizing  the 
conscious  supports  of  eternal  ideas, casts  contempt  on 

"  The  donbtftil  protpects  of  our  painted  dust," 

and  outvalues  all  the  gross  hopes  of  materialism.  Between  nonentity 
and  being  yawns  the  untraversable  gulf  of  infinity.  No:  the  body  of 
flesh  falls,  turns  to  dust  and  air;  the  soul,  emancipated,  rejoices,  and 
soars  heavenwards,  and  is  its  own  incorruptible  frame,  mocking  at  death, 
— a  celestial  house,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

Finally,  there  remain  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  argument 
from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the  resurrection.  Here  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  popular  doctrine.  The 
scientific  absurdities  connected  with  that  doctrine  have  been  marshalled 
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against  it  by  Celsus,  the  Platonist  philosopher,  by  Aricenna,  the  Arabim 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  never  been  answered,  and 
cannot  be  answered.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  sabstanoe  is  in- 
cessantly changing ;  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  rapidly 
going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to  material,  a  totally  new  man. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  has  had  at  least  ten  difierent  bodies. 
He  is  one  identical  soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  houses.  With 
which  shall  he  be  raised?  with  the  first?  or  the  fifth?  or  the  last?  or 
with  all?  But,  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  water,  air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables,  animals,  other  human  bodies. 
In  this  way  the  same  matter  comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thousand  per- 
sons. In  the  resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be?  We  reply,  neariy  in 
the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  "  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  God :  in  the  resurrection  they  have  not  bodies 
of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  spirits,  as  the  angels  of  God." 

The  argument  against  the  common  theory  of  a  material  reeurreetioii, 
on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same  substance,  has  of  late 
derived  a  greatly-increased  force  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemia- 
try.  It  is  now  found  that  only  a  small  number  of  substanoes  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies."  The  food  of  man  consists  of 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  substances.  The  latter  are  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  limited  in 
extent.  "All  life  depends  on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the  same  material.''  The  particles  that  composed 
Adam's  frame  may  before  the  end  of  the  world  have  run  the  circuit  of 
ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  descendants: — 

**  Twu  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slare  to  thoosands.** 

To  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  is  usually  done,  seems  a 
flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.^'  A  late  writer  on  this  sul^ect^ 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  evades  the  insuperable  difl&culty  by  saying,  "  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  resurrection-body  should  contain  a  single  particle  of 
the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind, 
united  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  form  and  structure  as  the  natural  body."**  Then  two  men 
who  look  exactly  alike  may  in  the  resurrection  exchange  bodies  without 
any  harm !  Here  the  theory  of  punishment  clashes.  Does  not  the  esteemed 
author  see  that  this  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  old  bodies,  but 
a  creation  of  new  ones  just  like  them?  And  is  not  this  a  desertion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  ?  If  he  varies  so  far  from  the 
established  formularies  out  of  a  regard  for  philosophy,  he  may  as  well 

*>  Liebig,  Animal  Gliemistry,  sect.  xix. 

n  The  Circulation  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  May,  1858. 

■  The  Resorrection  of  Spring,  p.  26. 
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be  oonsistent  and  give  up  the  physical  doctrine  wholly,  because  it  rests 
solely  on  the  tradition  which  he  leaves  and  is  every  whit  irreconcilable 
with  philosophy.  This  device  is  as  wilful  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
scientific  difficulty  as  that  employed  by  Gandlish  to  avoid  the  scriptural 
difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  by  the  apostolic  words  "  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  €rod."  The  eminent  Scottish 
divine  affirms  that  *' flesh  and  bona*' — that  is,  these  present  bodies  made 
Lncorruptible— can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Qod ;  although  '*  flesh  and  blood*' 
— 4hat  is,  these  present  bodies  subject  to  decay— -cannot."  It  is  surely  hard 
to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  writers  had  such  a  distinction  in  their 
DoixidB.  It  is  but  a  forlorn  resource  coi\jured  up  to  meet  a  desperate  exigency. 
At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, — 

**Whiea  tiie  Day  of  Fire  riudl  hare  dawn'd,  and  aent 
111  deadlj  breath  into  tha  flrmaaMOfc,"— 

fts  it  is  supposed,  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open  and  its  in- 
snmerable  millions  swarm  forth  before  him.  Unto  the  tremendous  act  of 
iabetu  eorpusy  then  proclaimed,  every  grave  will  yield  its  prisoner.  Ever 
linoe  the  ascension  of  Jesus  his  mistaken  followers  have  been  anxiously 
expecting  that  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  power  in  the  clouds; 
bat  in  vain.  "All  things  remain  as  they  were:  where  is  the  promise  of 
his  appearing?"  As  the  lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so 
Ihey  ever  will  be.  Say  not,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there!  for,  behold,  he  is 
ifithin  you.  The  reason  why  this  carnal  error,  Jewbh  conceit,  retains  a 
hold,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any  honest  scrutiny  of  its  founda- 
Hoiis  or  any  earnest  thought  of  their  own  about  it.  They  passively 
receive  the  tradition.  They  do  not  realize  the  immensity  of  the  thing, 
nor  the  ludicrousness  of  its  details.  To  their  imaginations  the  awful  blast 
of  the  trumpet  calling  the  world  to  judgment,  seems  no  more,  as  Feuer- 
l)ach  says,  than  a.  tone  from  the  tin  horn  of  a  postillion,  who,  at  the 
post-station  of  the  Future,  orders  fresh  horses  for  the  Curriculum  Vi  tee  I 
[president  Hitchcock  tells  us  that,  "when  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  the 
^hole  surface  of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life,  from  the 
<diamels  of  battle-fields  alone  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human 
"heings  starting  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgment-seat."  On 
the  resurrection-morning,  at  the  first  tip  of  light  over  acres  of  opening 
monument  and  heaving  turf, — 

**  Each  member  joga  tb«  other. 
And  whiaperi,  Uva  you,  brother  P" 

And  how  will  it  be  with  us  then  ?  Will  Daniel  Lambert,  the  mammoth 
of  men,  appear  weighing  half  a  ton?  Will  the  Siamese  twins  then  be 
again  joined  by  the  living  ligament  of  their  congenital  band?  Shall 
"  infants  be  not  raised  in  the  smallness  of  body  in  which  they  died,  but 
increase  by  the  wondrous  and  most  swift  work  of  God''?*' 


■  Oandliah,  life  In  a  Risen  Barlor:  Disoonrae  XV. 
M  Angvitlne^  I>e  Qr.  IM,  lib.  ndL  cap.  ztr. 
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Young  sings, — 

** Now  chameli  rattle;  ■catter'd  Umbt,  and  all 
The  rarions  bonet,  obieqaioos  to  the  call, 
Self-mored,  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head;  the  distant  head  the  feei. 
Dreadftil  to  riewl  see,  through  the  dosky  ikj 
Pragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly. 
To  distant  regions  Jonmeying,  there  to  daim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  flrama." 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechanioo-theatrical 
effects,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  raw  ixAaginar 
tion  of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  profound  opposition 
to  the  working  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  Qod. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  defined  their  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  preachers  and  writers,  several 
different  and  irreconcilable  theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  con- 
fused mixture.  Now  they  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the 
body  in  the  grave ;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  detained  in  an 
intermediate  state;  and  a  moment  afterwards  they  say  it  has  already 
entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom.  Jocelyn  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  that  *'as  the  saint  one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men 
recently  buried,  observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked  the  dead  man  below  of  what  religion  he 
had  been.  The  reply  was,  *  A  pagan.'  *  Then  why  was  this  cross  put  over 
you?'  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The  dead  man  answered,  'He  who  is  buried 
near  me  is  a  Christian ;  and  one  of  your  faith,  coming  hither,  placed  the 
cross  at  my  head.'  The  saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified  the 
mistake,  and  went  his  way."  Calvin,  in  the  famous  treatise  designated 
''Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled  against  those  who  taught  the 
sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of  judgment,  maintained  that  the  souls  of 
the  elect  go  immediately  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  the  reprobate  to  helL 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  the  resurrection ;  then,  coming 
to  the  earth,  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to  their  respective 
places.  But  if  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven  and  hell  without  their 
flesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it  ?  The  ciunbrous  machinery  of  the 
scheme  seems  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  As  a  still  further  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  thinking — the  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  thinking 
— carried  into  this  department  of  thought  by  most  who  have  cultivated 
it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Bishop  Burnet's  work  "De  Statu  Morta- 
orum  et  Resurgentium,"  which  teaches  that  at  the  first  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  risen  will  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  at  the  second 
resurrection,  after  the  millennium,  from  the  rudiments  of  the  present 
body  a  new  spiritual  body  will  be  developed. 

The  true  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  be  that  no  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  the  real  man  never  dies,  but  lives  con- 
tinuously forever.  There  are  two  reasonable  ways  of  conceiving  what  the 
vehicle  of  his  life  is  when  he  leaves  his  present  frame.    It  may  be  that 
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within  his  material  system  lurks  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  and  constituting  its  vital  power.  This  ethereal 
structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross  envelope,  and,  unfettered, 
soars  to  the  Divine  realms  of  ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  "inner 
body"  is  elaborately  wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  **  Paling6n6sie 
Fhilosophique."  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a  primal  germ, 
a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity  of  man,  root  of  his  in- 
most stable  being,  triumphant,  unchanging  ruler  of  his  flowing,  perishable 
organism.  This  spirit-germ,  bom  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and 
holds  the  present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world ; 
bom  into  the  future  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it  a  different 
body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.^  Thus  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial:  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted 
to  this  scene  of  things ;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the 
scene  of  things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Each  spirit  will  be  clothed  from  the 
material  furnished  by  the  world  in  which  it  resides.  Not  forever  shall 
we  bear  about  this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to 
» thousand  ills.    Our  body  shall  rather  be  such — 

**  If  lightning  were  the  groM  corporeal  frame 
Of  aomb  angelic  eesence,  whose  hright  tboa|^ti 
Ai  fiv  rarpaai'd  in  keen  rapidity 
The  lagging  action  of  hii  limbs  as  doth 
Man's  mind  his  cli^ ;  with  like  excess  of  qieed 
To  animated  thought  of  lightning  fliea 
That  spirit-body  o'er  life's  deeps  dlTine^ 
Var  past  the  golden  iales  of  memoiy." 

What  man  knows  constitutes  his  present  world.  All  beyond  that 
constitutes  another  world.  He  can  imagine  two  modes  in  which  his 
desire  for  a  life  after  death  may  be  gratified, — a  removal  into  the  Un- 
known World,  or  a  return  into  the  Known  World.  With  the  latter 
supposition  the  restoration  of  the  flesh  is  involved. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world  it  was  fixed  that  man  should  not  live  here  forever,  but  that  the 
essence  of  his  life  should  escape  from  the  flesh  and  depart  to  some  other 
sphere  of  being,  there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain 
disembodied.  If  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resur- 
rection should  carry  it  out  with  philosophical  consistency,  by  extending 
the  scheme  it  involves  to  all  existing  planetary  races  as  well  as  to  their 
own, — should  they  cause  that  process  of  imagination  which  produced  this 
doctrine  to  go  on  to  it«  legitimate  completion, — they  would  see  in  the 
final  consummation  the  sundered  eiarths  approach  each  other,  and  firma- 
ments conglobe,  till  at  last  the  whole  universe  concentred  in  one  orb. 
On  the  surface  of  that  world  all  the  risen  races  of  being  would  be  dis- 
tributed, the  inhabitants  of  a  present  solar  system  making  a  nation,  the 
sum  of  gigantic  nationalities  constituting  one  prodigious,  death-exempted 
empire,  its  solitary  sovereign  Qod,  But  this  is  pure  poetry,  and  not 
science  nor  philosophy. 


^^- 


*  Laoge  OB  the  Besnrrection  of  the  Body,  Stndien  und  Kritiken,  1886. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

DOOTRINX  or  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT;    OR,  CRITICAL  HI8T0RT  OF  THE 

IDEA  OF  A  HELL. 

'  A  HILL  of  £re  and  brimstone  has  been,  perhaps  still  is,  the  most  terrible 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  world.  We  propose  to  give  a  histc^c  sketch 
of  the  popular  representations  on  this  subject,  trace  them  to  their  origin, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  To  follow  the  doctrine 
through  all  its  variations,  illustrating  the  practical  and  controversial 
writings  upon  it,  would  require  a  large  volume;  but,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement,  ail  that  is  necessary  to  a  &ir  understanding  of  the  subject, 
or  really  interesting,  may  be  presented  within  the  compass  of  an  essay. 
Any  one  who  should  read  the  literature  of  this  subject  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  and  at  the 
immense  diversity  of  appalling  descriptions  of  it,  and  would  ask,  Whence 
arises  all  this  7  How  have  these  horrors  obtained  such  a  seated  hold  in 
the  world  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  replied,  as  soon  as  reason  is  in  fair  pos- 
session of  the  idea  of  a  continued  individual  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  moral  sense,  discriminating  the  deeds,  temjiers,  and  characters  of 
men,  would  teach  that  there  must  be  different  allotments  and  experiences 
for  them  after  death.  It  is  not  right,  say  reason  and  conscience,  for  the 
coward,  the  idler,  fool,  knave,  sot,  murderer,  to  enter  into  the  same  realm 
and  have  the  same  bliss  with  heroes,  sages,  and  saints ;  neither  are  they 
able  to  do  it.  The  spontaneous  thought  and  sentiment  of  humanity 
would  declare,  if  the  soul  survives  the  body,  passing  into  the  invisible 
world,  its  fortunes  there  must  depend  somewhat  upon  its  fitness  and 
deserts,  its  contained  treasures  and  acquired  habits.  Reason,  judging 
the  facts  of  observation  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the 
working  of  experienced  spiritual  laws,  at  once  decides  that  there  is  a 
difference  hereafter  between  the  fate  of  the  good  heart  and  the  bad  one, 
the  great  soul  and  the  mean  one :  in  a  word,  there  is,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  heaven  and  a  hell. 

Again:  the  same  belief  would  be  necessitated  by  the  conception,  so 
deeply  entertained  by  the  primitive  people  of  the  earth,  of  overruling 
and  inspecting  gods.  They  supposed  these  gods  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
like  themselves,  partial,  fickle,  jealous,  revengeful.  Such  beings,  of 
course,  would  caress  their  favorites  and  torture  their  offenders.  The 
calamities  and  blessings  of  this  life  were  regarded  as  tokens,  revengeful 
or  loving,  of  the  ruling  deities,  now  pleased,  now  enraged.    And  when 
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their  votaries  or  victims  had  passed  into  the  eternal  state,  how  natural 
to  suppose  them  still  favored  or  cursed  by  the  passionate  wills  of  these 
irresponsible  gods!  Plainly  enough,  they  who  believe  in  gods  that  launch 
thunderbolts  and  upheave  the  sea  in  their  rage  and  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  by  sending  forth  a  pestilence,  must  also  believe  in  a  hell  where 
Ijdon  may  be  affixed  to  the  wheel  and  Tantalus  be  tortured  with  mad* 
dening  mockeries.    These  two  conceptions  of  discriminating  justice  and 
of  vengeful  gods  both  lead  to  the  theoretic  construction  of  a  hell,  and 
to  the  growth  of  doctrines  and  parables  about  it,  though  in  a  different 
Bort, — ^the  former  illustrating  a  pervasive  law  which  distributes  men  ao- 
cording  to  their  deserts,  the  latter  speaking  of  beings  with  human  pas- 
sions,  who  inflict  outward  arbitrary  penalties  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  when  the  general  idea  of  a  hell  has  once  obtained  lodgment, 
it  is  rapidly  nourished,  developed,  and  ornamented,  carried  out  into 
particulars  by  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,  whose  fancies 
are  stimulated  and  whose  figurative  views  and  pictures  act  and  react 
both  upon  the  sources  and  the  products  of  faith.     Representations  based 
only  on  moral  facts,  emblems  addressing  the  imagination,  after  a  while 
are  received  in  a  literal  sense,  become  physically  located  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  horror.    A  Hindu  poet  says,  "The  ungrateful  shall 
remiun  in  hell  as  long  as  the  sun  hangs  in  heaven.''    An  old  Jewish 
Rabbi  says  that  after  the  general  judgment  "Ood  shall  lead  all  the  blessed 
through  hell  and  all  the  damned  through  paradise,  and  show  to  each  one 
the  place  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  each  region,  so  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  say,  *  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised ;  for  our  doom 
was  unalterably  fixed  beforehand.'"     Such  utterances  are  originally 
moral  symbols,  not  dogmatic  assertions ;  and  yet  in  a  rude  age  they  very 
easily  pass  into  the  popular  mind  as  declaring  facts  literally  to  be  believed. 
A  Talmudio  writer  says,  **  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abode 
seven  thousand  caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each 
cleft  seven  thousand  scorpions ;  each  scorpion  has  seven  limbs,  and  on 
each  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.    There  are  also  in  hell 
seven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he  bursts." 
Hesiod,  Homer,  Virgil,  have  given  minute  descriptions  of  hell  and  its 
agonies,— descriptions  which  have  unquestionably  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  cherishing  and  fashioning  the  world's  faith  in  that  awful  empire. 
The  poems  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Pollok  revel  in  the  most  vivid  and 
terrific  pictures  of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  its  imagined  horrors ;  and 
the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  in  Christendom  is  far  more 
ckisely  conformed  to  their  revelations  than  to  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament.    The  English  poet's  "  Paradise  Lost''  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  influenoe  on  the  popular  faith  comparable  with  that  of  the 
Genevan  theologian's  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Keligion."    There  is  a 
horrid  fiction,  widely  believed  once  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins  and  by  the 
Kohammedans,  that  two  gigantic  fiends  called  the  Searchers,  as  soon  as 
a  deceased  person  is  buried,  make  him  si  tup  in  the  grave,  examine  the 
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moral  condition  of  his  soul,  and,  if  he  is  very  guilty,  beat  in  his  temples 
with  heavy  iron  maces.  It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  such  conceptions 
ore  purely  arbitrary,  the  work  of  fancy,  not  based  on  any  intrinsic  fitness 
or  probability ;  but  they  are  received  because  unthinking  ignorance  and 
hungry  superstition  will  greedily  believe  any  thing  they  hear.  Joseph 
Trapp,  an  English  clergyman,  in  a  long  poem  thus-  sets  forth  the  scene 
of  damnation: — 

**  Doom'd  to  live  death  and  never  to  expire, 
In  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempeetoous  fire 
The  damn'd  shall  groan, — Are  of  all  kinds  and  fbnni, 
In  rain  and  hiiil,  In  hurricanes  and  storms, 
Liquid  and  solid,  liTid,  red,  and  pale, 
A  flaming  mountain  here,  and  there  a  flaming  Tale;. 
The  liquid  fire  makes  seas,  the  solid,  shores; 
Arch'd  o'er  with  flames,  the  horrid  coooaTe  roan. 
In  hubhling  eddies  rolls  the  fiery  tide, 
/  And  sulphurous  surges  on  each  other  ride. 

The  hollow  winding  vaults,  and  dens,  and  CKrm, 
Bdlow  like  furnaces  with  fiaming  wavea. 
PUlara  of  flame  in  spiral  volumes  rise, 
Like  fiery  snakes,  and  lick  the  infernal  sUea. 
Sulphur,  the  eternal  ftiel,  unconsumed. 
Vomits  redounding  smoke,  thick,  uniUumed." 

But  all  other  paintings  of  the  fear  and  anguish  of  hell  are  vapid  and  pale 
before  the  preternatural  frightfulness  of  those  given  at  unmerciful  length 
and  in  sickening  specialty  in  some  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books.* 
Here  worlds  of  nauseating  disgusts,  of  loathsome  agonies,  of  intolerable 
terrors,  pass  before  us.  Some  are  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  or  by  their 
eyes,  and  slowly  devoured  by  fiery  vermin ;  some  scourged  with  whips 
of -serpents  whose  poisonous  fangs  lacerate  their  flesh  at  every  blow; 
some  forced  to  swallow  bowls  of  gore,  hair,  and  corruption,  freshly  filled 
as  fast  as  drained ;  some  packed  immovably  in  red-hot  iron  chests  and  laid 
in  raging  furnaces  for  unutterable  millions  of  ages.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Buddhist  hells  will  think  the  pencils  of  Dante 
and  Pollok,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  dipped  in 
water.  There  is  just  as  much  ground  for  believing  the  accounta  of  the 
former  to  be  true  as  there  is  for  crediting  those  of  the  latter :  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  the  pagan  had  earlier  possession  of 
the  field. 

Furthermore,  in  the  early  ages,  and  among  people  where  castes  were 
prominent,  when  the  learning,  culture,  and  power  were  confined  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copious  and  fearful 
descriptions  of  the  future  state  were  spread  abroad  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  dogma.  The  haughtiness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hierarchic  spirit,  the  exclusiveness,  cruelty,  and  cunning 
tyranny  of  many  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  are  well  known.    Despising, 


1  See  Pope's  translation  of  the  Viraf-Nameh.    Also  the  Dabistin,  vol.  L  pp.  29S-S04,  of  tiia 
latkm  by  Shea  and  Troyer ;  and  Coleman*!  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  chapter  on  tba  haOa. 
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hating,  and  fearing  the  people,  whom  they  held  in  abject  spiritual  bond- 
age, they  sought  to  devise,  difl^ise,  and  organize  such  opinions  as  would 
concentrate  power  in  their  own  hands  and  rivet  their  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  lower  immensity  they  painted  and  shadowed  forth  the  lurid 
and  dusky  image  of  hell,  gathering  around  it  all  that  was  most  abomi- 
nated and  awful.  Then  they  set  up  certain  fanciful  conditions,  without 
the  strict  observance  of  which  no  one  could  avoid  damnation.  The  card' 
mus  of  a  priesthood  in  the  structure  of  this  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
glaring  fact  that  in  the  old  religions  the  woes  of  hell  were  denounced 
not  so  much  upon  bad  men  who  committed  crimes  out  of  a  wicked  heart, 
as  upon  careless  men  who  neglected  priestly  guidance  and  violated  the 
ritual.  The  omission  of  a  prayer  or  an  ablution,  the  neglect  of  baptism 
or  confession,  a  slight  thrpwn  upon  a  priest,  a  mental  conception  differ- 
ing from  the  decree  of  the  ''Church,"  would  condemn  a  man  far  more 
surely  and  deeply  into  the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Pharisaic,  Papal, 
or  Calvinistic  hell  than  any  amount  of  moral  culpability  according  to 
the  standard  of  natural  ethics. 

The  popular  hells  have  ever  been  built  on  hierarchic  selfishness,  dog- 
matic pride,  and  personal  cruelty,  and  have  been  walled  around  with 
arbitrary  and  traditional  rituals.  Through  the  breaches  made  in  these 
rituals  by  neglect,souls  have  been  plunged  in.  The  Parsee  priest  describes 
a  woman  in  hell  "beaten  with  stone  clubs  by  two  demons  twelve  miles 
in  size,  and  compelled  to  continue  eating  a  basin  of  putridity,  because 
once  some  of  her  hair,  as  she  combed  it,  fell  into  the  sacred  fire."  The 
Brahmanic  priest  tells  of  a  man  who,  for  "  neglecting  to  meditate  on  the 
mystic  monosyllable  Om  before  praying,  was  thrown  down  in  hell  on  an 
iron  floor  and  cleaved  with  an  axe,  then  stirred  in  a  caldron  of  molten 
lead  till  covered  all  over  with  the  sweated  foam  of  torture  like  a  grain 
of  rice  in  an  oven,  and  then  fastened,  with  head  downwards  and  feet 
upwards,  to  a  chariot  of  fire  and  urged  onwards  with  a  red-hot  goad." 
The  Papal  priest  declares  that  the  schismatic,  though  the  kindest  and 
justest  man,  at  death  drops  hopelessly  into  hell,  while  the  devotee, 
though  scandalously  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  who  confesses  and  receives 
extreme  unction,  treads  the  primrose  path  to  paradise.  The  Episcopalian 
priest  dooms  the  dissenter  to  everlasting  woe  in  spite  of  every  virtue, 
because  he  has  not  known  sacramental  baptism  in  the  apostolic  line. 
The  Arminian  priest  turns  the  rationalist  over  to  the  penal  fires  of 
eternity,  because  he  is  in  mental  error  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  Atonement.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  priestly  spirit, 
acting  on  ritual  considerations,  that  has  deepened  the  foundations, 
enlarged  the  borders,  and  apportioned  the  victims,  of  hell.  The  per- 
versions and  excesses  of  the  doctrine  have  grown  out  of  cruel  ambition 
and  cunning  on  one  side,  and  been  received  by  docile  ignorance  and 
superstition  on  the  other,  and  been  mutually  fed  by  traditions  and  fables 
between.  The  excessive  vanity  and  theocratic  pride  of  the  Jews  led 
them  to  exclude  all  the  Qentiles,  whom  they  stigmatised  as  ''.unciroum- 
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cised  dogs/'  from  the  Jewish  salvation.  The  same  spirit,  aggravated  if 
possible,  passed  lineally  into  Christendom,  causihg  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  exclude  all  the  heathen,  all  heretics,  and  the  unbaptized,  from  the 
Christian  salvation. 

A  fifth  explanation  of  the  wholesale  severity  and  multiplied  detaiU  of 
horror,  which  came  to  be  incorporated  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy  theories  of  certain  philosophers  whose  relentless  spe- 
culations were  tinged  and  moulded  by  their  own  recluse  misanthropy  and 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  their  time.  Out  of  the  old  asceticism  of  the 
East — the  false  spiritualism  which  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  evil 
and  this  life  as  a  penance — arose  the  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  The 
consequence  of  this  theory,  rigidly  carried  out,  created  a  descending 
congeries  of  hells,  reaching  from  centre  to  nadir,  in  correspondence  to 
an  ascending  congeries  of  heavens,  reaching  from  centre  to  zenith.  Out 
of  the  myth  of  the  F^U  sprang  the  dogma  of  total  depravity,  dooming 
our  whole  race  to  hell  forever,  except  those  saved  by  the  subsequent 
artifice  of  the  atonement.  Theories  conjured  up  and  elaborated  by 
fanciful  and  bloodless  metaphysicians,  in  an  age  when  the  milk  of 
public  human  kindness  was  thinned,  soured,  poisoned,  by  narrow  and 
tyrannical  prejudices,  might  easily  legitimate  and  establish  any  con- 
clusions, however  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  broad  demonstration  of  this.  The  Church  philosophers, 
(with  exceptions,  of  course,)  receiving  the  traditions  of  the  common  faith, 
partaking  in  the  superstitions  of  their  age,  banished  from  the  bosoms  of 
men  by  their  monastic  position,  and  infiamed  with  hierarchic  pride,  with 
but  a  faint  connection  or  intercourse  between  conscience  and  intellect 
or  between  heart  and  fancy,  strove  to  spin  out  theories  which  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  orthodox  dogmas. 

Working  with  metaphysical  tools  of  abstract  reason,  not  with  the 
practical  faculties  of  life,  dealing  with  the  fanciful  materials  of  priestly 
tradition,  not  with  the  solid  facts  of  ethical  observation,  they  would 
naturally  be  troubled  with  but  few  qualms  and  make  but  few  reserva- 
tions, however  overwhelming  the  results  of  horror  at  which  they  might 
arrive.  Habituated  for  years  to  hair-drawn  analyses  and  superstitious 
broodings  upon  the  subject,  overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  hierarchy 
in  which  they  lived,  surrounded  by  a  thick  night  of  ignorance,  persecu- 
tion, and  slaughter,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  believe  the  system  they 
preached,  although  in  reality  it  was  only  a  traditional  abstraction  meta- 
physically wrought  up  and  vivified  by  themselves.  Being  thus  wrought 
out  and  animated  by  them,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning 
and  the  undisputed  lords  of  thought,  the  mass  of  the  people,  lying  ab- 
jectly in  the  fetters  of  authority,  could  not  help  accepting  it.  Ample 
illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  theological  schemes  and  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  the  early  Church 
Fathers  and  of  the  later  Church  Scholastics. 

Finally,  by  the  combined  power,  first,  of  natural  conscience  affirming 
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A  fiiiare  diBtinotion  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  secondly,  of  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  God  as  a  passionate  avenger ;  thirdly,  of  the  licentious 
fancies  of  poets  drawing  awful  imaginative  pictures  of  future  woe; 
fourthly, of  the  cruel  spirit  and  the  ambitious  plans  of  selfish  priesthoods; 
and  fifthly,  of  the  harsh  and  relentless  theories  of  conforming  metaphy- 
sicians,— the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  located  place  of  manifold  terrific  phy- 
■ical  tortures  drawing  in  vast  majorities  of  the  human  race,  became 
established  in  the  ruling  creeds  and  enthroned  as  an  orthodox  dogma. 
In  some  heathen  nations  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  in  others  the 
accounts  of  the  priestly  books,  were  held  to  be  inspired  revelations.  To 
call  them  in  question  was  blasphemous.  In  Christendom  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  subject,  which  were  general  moral  adaptations, 
incidentaUy  made,  of  representations  already  existing,  obtained  a  literal 
interpretation,  had  the  stamp  of  infallibility  put  on  them  and  immense 
perverted  additions  joined  to  them.  Thus  everywhere  the  dogma  became 
associated  with  the  established  authority.  To  deny  it  was  heresy.  Here- 
tics were  excommunicated,  loaded  with  pains  and  penalties,  and,  for 
many  centuries,  often  put  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures.  From 
that  moment  the  doctrine  was  taken  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  out  of  the  realm  of  ethical  truth.  The  absurdities,  wrongs,  and 
barbarities  deducible  from  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  any  objection  to  it.  No  free  thought  and  honest  criticism 
were  allowed.  Because  taught  by  authority,  it  must  be  submissively 
taken  for  granted.  Henceforth  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  revolting 
inhumanity  of  spirit  and  horribleness  of  gloating  hatred  shown  in  con* 
nection  with  the  doctrine ;  for  it  was  not  the  independent  thought  and 
proper  moral  spirit  of  individuals,  but  the  petrified  dogma  and  irre- 
sponsible corporate  spirit  of  that  towering  hierarchy,  the  Church^ 

The  Church  set  forth  certain  conditional  offers  of  salvation.  When 
those  offers  were  spurned  or  neglected,  the  Church  felt  personally  in- 
sulted and  aggrieved.  Her  servants  hurled  on  the  hated  heretics  and 
heathen  the  denunciations  of  bigotry  and  the  threats  of  rage.  Kugged 
old  Tertullian,  in  whose  torrid  veins  the  fire  of  his  African  deserts  seems 
infused,  revels  with  infernal  glee  over  the  contemplation  of  the  sure 
damnation  of  the  heathen.  "  At  that  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment,''  he  says,  **  how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groaning  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  liquefying  in  fiercer 
flames  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians ;  so  many  sage  phi- 
losophers blushing  in  red-hot  fires  with  their  deluded  pupils ;  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings;  so 
many  dancers  tripping  more  nimbly  from  anguish  than  ever  before  from 
applause.'"  Hundreds  of  the  most  accredited  Christian  writers  have 
shown  the  same  fiendish  spirit.    Drexel  the  Jesuit,  preaching  of  Dives, 

*Do  Speetacolis,  cap.  xzx^  Qibbonte  tnxuu 
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exdaims,  "  Instead  of  a  lofty  bed  of  down  on  which  he  was  wont 
repose  himself,  he  now  lies  frying  in  the  flames ;  his  sparkling  wine  an*, 
delicious  dainties  are  taken  from  him ;  he  is  burnt  up  with  thirst,  and^ 
has  nothing  for  his  food  but  smoke  and  sulphur."  Jeremy  Taylor*  says, 
in  that  discourse  on  the  "  Pains  of  Hell"  where  he  has  lavished  all  Um 
stores  of  his  matchless  learning  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  ima — 
gination  in  multiplying  and  adorning  the  paraphernalia  of  torture 
infinite  accompaniments  of  unendurable  pangs  and  insufierable  abomi- 
,  nations,  "  We  are  amazed  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roasi 
men  in  his  brazen  bull :  this  was  joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell 
penetrates  the  very  entrails  without  consuming  them ;"  **  husbands  si 
see  their  wives,  parents  shall  see  their  children,  tormented  before  theii 
eyes;"  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  crowded  together  in  helLKT-^ 
like  grapes  in  a  wine-press,  which  press  one  another  till  they  burst  j"*^  ^* 
"every  distinct  sense  and  organ  shall  be  assailed  with  its  own  appi 
priate  and  most  exquisite  sufiferings."  Christopher  Love— belying 
name— says  of  the  damned,  "  Their  cursings  are  their  hymns,  howlini 
their  tunes,  and  blasphemies  their  ditties."  Calvin  writes,  ' 
harassed  with  a  dreadful  tempest,  they  shall  feel  themselves 
asunder  by  an  angry  God,  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  moi 
stings,  terrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  God,  and  broken  by  the  weighl 
of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  would  be  more  tolerable  than 
stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors."  A  living  divine.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring,^. : 
declares,  **  When  the  omnipotent  and  angry  God,  who  has  access  to  all  th< 
avenues  of  distress  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  all  the  inlets  to  agony  i1 
the  intellectual  constitution,  undertakes  to  punish,  he  will  convince  th< 
universe  that  he  does  not  gird  himself  for  the  work  of  retribution 
vain ;"  "  it  will  be  a  glorious  deed  when  He  who  hung  on  Calvary  shaU^^^ 
cast  those  who  have  trodden  his  blood  under  their  feet,  into  the  fiimace^^^^^^ 
of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'^  "^  — ' 
Thousands  of  passages  like  these,  and  even  worse,  might  easily  be  col — M^^^' 
lected  from  Christian  authors,  dating  their  utterance  from  the  day^^'^V^ 
of  St.  Irenreus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flamed  against  the  heretics,  to  the^^  ^^® 
days  of  Nehemiah  Adams,  Congregational  preacher  of  Boston,  who  says^-^^^ 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  the  forty-two  children  that  mocked  Elisha  are  noi 
in  hell."^  There  is  an  unmerciful  animus  in  them,  a  vindictiveness 
thought  and  feeling,  far — oh,  how  far! — removed  from  the  meek  an< 
loving  soul  of  Jesus,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  loved  the  "  unevan- 
gelical"  young  lawyer  who  was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  yearned  towards  the  penitent  Peter,  and  from  the  tenderness  of 
immaculate  purity  said  to  the  adulteress,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee:  ==^ 

go,  and  sin  no  more."    There  are  some  sectarians  in  whom  the  arbitrary 

narrowness,  fierceness,  and  rigidity  of  their  received  creeds  have  so  de — 
moralized  and  hardened  conscience  and  sensibility  in  their  native  healthy^ 

•  Oontemplattons  of  tbe  State  of  Man,  ch.  &-8.  *  Mendi  of  Chrtat,  |».  148. 
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rections,  aild  artificially  inflamed  them  in  diseased  channels,  that  we 
rily  believe,  if  the  decision  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race 
ire  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  pain — 
rliaps  sopie  of  them  even  with  a  horrid  satisfaction  and  triumph— doom 

except  their  own  dogmatic  coterie  to  hell.  They  are  bound  to  do  so. 
ley  profess  to  know  infallibly  that  Grod  will  do  so:  if,  therefore,  the 
se  being  in  their  arbitration,  they  would  decide  differently,  they  thereby 
peach  the  action  of  God,  confess  his  decrees  irreconcilable  with  reason 
d  justice,  and  set  up  their  own  goodness  as  superior  to  his.  Burnet 
B  preserved  the  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  which  was  in  these  words: — "As 
e  souls  of  heretics  are  hereafter  to  be  eternally  burning  in  hell,  there 
a  be  nothing  more  proper  than  for  me  to  imitate  the  Divine  vengeance 

burning  them  on  earth."  Thanks  be  to  the  infinite  Father  that  our 
te  is  in  his  hands,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bigots, — 

*'Tho(M  pModo  PriTy-Coandllora  of  God, 

Who  write  down  Judgments  with  a  pen  hard  nlbb'd: 

Uihera  of  Beelsebab'i  black  rod. 
Commending  tinners,  not  to  ice  thick-ribb'd, 

But  endleM  flames  to  scorch  them  np  like  flax,— 
Yet  sure  of  heaven  themselves,  as  if  they'd  cribb'd 

The  impression  of  St.  Peter's  keys  in  wax!** 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  doctrine  and  its  awful  concomitants, 
LOUgh  once  promulgated,  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  true  that,  in 
linking  minds  and  generous  hearts,  they  are  getting  to  be  repudiated, 
ut  by  no  means  is  it  so  in  the  recognised  formularies  of  the  established 
hurches  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  popular  clergy.  All  through  the 
entile  world,  wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  religion,  the  threats  and 
OTTOTs  of  a  fearftil  doctrine  of  hell  are  still  brandished  over  the  trem* 
ling  or  careless  multitudes.  In  Christendom,  the  authoritative  announce- 
lent  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  public  creeds  confessed 
f  every  communicant  of  all  the  denominations,  save  two  or  three  which 
-e  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  show  that  the  doctrine  is  yet 
eld  without  mitigation.  The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
ublished  the  authoritative  declaration  that  "every  child  of  humanity, 
Kcept  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  the  first  moment  of  conception,  a  child 
r  wrath,  hated  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  belonging  to  Satan,  and  doomed 
)  hell  V  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  in  its  whole  naked  and  frightful  extent, 
I  necessarily,  in  strict  logic,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  system  of 
le  popular  Christianity, — that  is,  Christianity  as  falsely  interpreted, 
aganized,  and  scholasticized.  For  if  by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  entire 
Aoe  were  totally  depraved  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  hell,  and  only 
hose  can  be  saved  who  personally  appropriate  by  a  realizing  faith  the 
tenefits  of  the  subsequent  artifice  carried  out  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
ncamate  God,  certainly  the  extremest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  con* 
eming  hell  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  All  the 
lecessities  of  logic  rebuke  the  tame-hearted  theologians,  and  great  Au- 
nistine's,  great  Calvin's,  ghost  walks  unapproached  among  them,  crying 
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out  that  they  are  slow  and  inefficient  in  descrihing  the  enormoue  sweep 
of  the  inherited  penalty !  Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  suligect  suppose'  that  the  horrifying  descriptions  given  by 
CShristian  authors  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  the  lost  were  not  intended 
to  be  literally  received,  but  were  meant  as  figures  of  speech,  highly- 
wrought  metaphors  calculated  to  alarm  and  impress  with  physical  em- 
blems corresponding  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  realities.  The  progress 
of  thought  and  refinement  has  made  it  natural  that  recourse  should 
often  be  had  to  such  an  explanation ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  annals  of  theology,  both  dogmatic  and  homiletic,  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  till  now,  abound  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  future 
pimishment  of  the  wicked,  whereof  the  context,  the  train  of  thought, 
and  all  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  style  and  coherence,  do  not  leave 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  written  as  &ithful,  though  inadequate, 
accounts  of  facts.  The  Church,  the  immense  bulk  of  Christendom,  has 
in  theory  always  regarded  hell  and  its  dire  concomitants  as  material 
facts,  and  not  as  merely  spiritual  experiences.  Tertullian  says,  "The 
damned  bum  eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  volcanoes,  which  are 
vents  from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  bum  forever  without 
wasting."*  Cyprian  declares  that  "the  wretched  bodies  of  the  condemned 
shall  simmer  and  blaze  in  those  living  fires."  Augustine  argues  at  great 
length  and  with  ingenious  varieties  of  reasoning  to  show  how  the  mate- 
rial bodies  of  the  damned  may  withstand  annihilation  in  everlasting 
fire.'  Similar  assertions,  which  cannot  be  figuratively  explained,  are 
made  by  Ireneeus,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventoia, 
Gerson,  Bernard,  and  indeed  by  almost  all  the  Christian  writers.  Origen, 
who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many  points,  jwas  severely  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience, 
rather  than  outward  and  of  the  body.  For  the  strict  materiality  of  the 
fire  of  hell  we  might  adduce  volumes  of  authorities  from  nearly  every 
province  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Barrow  asserts  that  "our  bodies  will  be 
afflicted  continually  by  a  sulphureous  flame,  piercing  the  inmost  sinews." 
John  Whitaker  thinks  "  the  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  all  salted  with 
fire,  so  tempered  and  prepared  as  to  bum  the  more  fiercely  and  yet  never 
consume."  Jeremy  Taylor  teaches  that  "this  temporal  fire  is  but  a 
painted  fire  in  respect  of  that  penetrating  i^nd  real  fire  in  hell."  Jona- 
than Edwards  soberly  and  believingly  writes  thus: — "The  world  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  great  lake  or  liquid  globe  of  fire, — a  vast 
ocean  of  fire,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will 
always  be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tost  to  and  fro,  having  no 
rest  day  or  night,  vast  waves  or  billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over 
their  heads,  of  which  they  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  quick  sense  within 
and  without:  their  heads,  their  eyes,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  loins,  and  their  vitals  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  glowing,  melting 
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fire,  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements ;  and  also  they 
shall  eternally  be  full  pf  the  most  quick  and  lively  sense  to  feel  the 
torments;  not  for  one  minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  age,  nor  for 
two  ages,  nor  for  a  himdred  ages,  nor  for  ten  thousands  of  millions  of 
ages  one  after  another,  but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered/'^  Calvin  says,»**Iterum  queero,  unde  factum 
est,  ut  tot  gentes  una  cum  liberis  eorum  in/antUnu  SBternse  morti  involveret 
lapsus  AdsB  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Dog  ita  visum  est?  Decretum 
horribile  fateor."*  Outraged  humanity  before  the  contemplation  cries, 
'*  O  God,  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me,  for  thou  art  represented  as  an 
onmipotent  Fiend."  It  is  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  his  Antagonist, 
whose  face  glares  down  over  such  a  scene  as  that !  The  above  diabolical 
passage — at  the  recital  of  which  from  the  pulpit,  Edwards's  biographeiti 
tell  us,  "whole  congregations  shuddered  and  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet,  smiting  their  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning" — ^is  not  the  arbitraiy 
exaggeration  of  an  individual,  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual 
tenets  and  vividly  held  faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  also,  in  all  its  uncom- 
promising literality,  a  direct  and  inevitable  part  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  professedly  prevails  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  hour.  We  know  most  persons  will  hesitate  at  this 
statement;  but  let  them  look  at  the  logic  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  they  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Weigh 
the  following  propositions,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
will  question,  and  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  no  one^can  be 
saved  without  a  supernatural  regeneration,  or  sincere  faith  in  the  vicari- 
ous atonement,  or  valid  reception  of  sacramental  grace  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest,— conditions  which  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  whole  human  race  has  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  is  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  of  Christendom  that  there  will  be  a  general  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  men  will  be  raised  in  the  same  bodies  which  they 
originally  occupied  on  earth,  when  Christ  and  his  angels  will  visibly 
descend  from  heaven,  separate  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  summon 
the  sheep  to  the  blissful  pastures  on  the  right  hand,  but 

"Proclaim 
Ibe  flocks  of  goats  to  folds  of  flama." 

The  world  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  damned,  restored  to  their  bodies, 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  them.  The  resur- 
rtetum  of  the  body, — still  held  in  all  Christendom, — taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  associated  scheme,  necessitates  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  the  torments  of  hell.  That  eminent  living  divine.  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring,  says,  *'  The  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  their  sins  are 
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in  hell;  and  there  their  bodies  too  will  be  after  the  resurrection/'* 
Kr.  Spurgeon  also,  in  his  graphic  and  fearful  sermon  on  the  "  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead/'  uses  the  following  language: — "  When  thou  diest,  thy 
soul  will  be  tormented  alone ;  that  will  be  a  hell  for  it :  but  at  the  day 
of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin- 
hells,  thy  soul  sweating  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  sufiused  with 
agony.  In  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have  on  earth  thy  body  will 
lie,  asbestos-like,  forever  un<^nsumed,  all  thy  veins  roads  for  the  feet  of 
pain  to  travel  on,  every  ne^e  a  string  on  which  the  devil  shall  forever 
play  his  diabolical  tune  of  Heirs  Unutterable  Lament !"  And,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  no  ingenuity,  however  fertile  in  expedients  and  however 
fiendish  in  cruelty,  can  possibly  devise  emblems  and  paint  pictures  half 
terrific 'enough  to  present  in  imagination  and  equal  in  moral  impression 
what  the  reality  will  be  to  the  sufferers.  It  is  easy  to  speak  or  hear  the 
word  '*  hell  /'  but  to  analyze  its  significance  and  realize  it  in  a  sensitive  fancy 
is  difficult ;  and  whenever  it  is  done  the  fruit  is  madness,  as  the  bedlams 
of  the  world  are  shrieking  in  testimony  at  this  instant.  The  Revivalist 
preachers,  so  far  from  exaggerating  the  frightful  contents  latent  in  the 
prevalent  dogma  concerning  hell,  have  never  been  able — and  no  man  is 
able — to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  legitimate  deductions.  Edwards 
is  right  in  declaring,  '*  After  we  have  said  our  utmost  and  thought  our 
utmost,  all  that  we  have  said  and  thought  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the 
reality."  Think  of  yourselves,  seized,  just  as  you  are  now,  and  flung 
into  the  roaring,  glowing  furnace  of  eternity ;  think  of  such^  torture  for 
an  instant,  multiply  it  by  infinity,  and  then  say  if  any  words  can  convey 
the  proper  force  of  impression.  It  is  true  these  intolerable  details  are 
merely  latent  and  unappreciated  by  the  multitude  of  believers;  and 
when  one,  roused  to  fanaticism  by  earnest  contemplation  of  his  creed, 
dares  to  proclaim  its  logical  consequences  and  to  exhort  men  accord- 
ingly, they  shrink,  and  charge  him  with  excess.  But  they  should  beware 
ere  they  repudiate  the  literal  horrors  of  thQ  historic  orthodox  doctrine 
for  any  figurative  and  moral  views  accommodated  to  the  advanced  reason 
and  refinement  of  the  times, — beware  how  such  an  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  their  systeifa  affects  the  rest. 

Give  up  the  material  fire,  and  you  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  the  general  judgment,  and  the 
climacteric  completion  of  the  Church-scheme  of  redemption  is  wanting. 
Mar  the  wholeness  of  the  redemption-plan,  and  farewell  to  the  incarnation 
and  vicarious  atonement.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  helpleesly 
into  its  grave.  The  old  literal  doctrine  of  a  material  hell,  however 
awful  its  idea,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  flaming  views  and  threats  by 
all  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Church,  must  be  unoompro- 
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misingly  clung  to,  else  the  whole  popular  system  of  theology  will  be 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  lost  from  sight.  The  theological  leaders  un- 
derstand this  perfectly  well,  and  for  the  most  part  they  act  accordingly^ 
We  have  now  under  our  hand  numerous  extracts,  from  writings  published 
within  the  last  five  years  by  highly-influential  dignitaries  in  the  different 
denominations,  which  for  frightfulness  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  for 
unshrinking  assertions  of  literality,  will  compare  with  those  already 
quoted.  Especially  read  the  following  description  of  this  kind  from 
John  Henry  Newman : — 

"Oh,  terrible  moment  for  the  soul,  when  it  suddenly  finds  itself  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ, — when  the  Judge  speaks  and  consigns  it  to  the 
jailers  till  it  shalf  pay  the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it !  '  Impossi- 
ble! I  a  lost  soul  ?  I  separated  from  hope  and  from  peace  forever  7  It  is 
not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake !  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere ; 
Christ,  Savior,  hold  thy  hand :  one  minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is 
Demas :  I  am  but  Demas, — not  Judas,  or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Phile- 
tuB,  or  Diotrephes.  What!  eternal  pain  for  me?  Impossible!  it  shall  not 
be !'  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty 
demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  every  touch  is  torment.  '  Oh, 
atrocious !'  it  shrieks,  in  agony,  and  in  anger  too, — as  if  the  very  keen- 
ness of  the  infliction  were  a  proof  of  its  ii\justice.  *  A  second !  and  a 
third !  I  can  bear  no  more !  Stop,  horrible  fiend !  give  over :  I  am  a  man, 
and  not  such  as  thou !  I  am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee  I  I  have 
been  taught  religion;  I  have  had  a  conscience;  I  have  a  cultivated 
mind;  I  am  well  versed  in  science  and  art;  I  am  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  humor.  Nay,  I  have  received  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer ;  I  have  attended  the  sacraments  for  years ;  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  from  a  child ;  I  died  in  communion  with  the  Church :  nothing, 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  been,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench  which  exhale  from  thee : 
so  I  defy  thee,  and  abjure  thee,  0  enemy  of  man  1' 

"  Alas !  poor  soul !  and,  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  that  destiny  which  it 
has  brought  upon  itself  and  those  companions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the 
man's  name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently 
cherished,  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to 
time ;  they  appeal  to  his  authority ;  they  quote  his  words ;  perhaps  they 
even  raise  a  monimnent  to  )iis  name,  or  write  his  history.  '  So  compre- 
hensive a  mind !  such  a  power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed  subject 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony  I'  *Such  a  speech  it 
was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion:  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  never  shall  forget  it ;'  or,  '  A  great  personage,  whom  some 
of  us  knew ;'  or,  *  It  was  a  rule  with  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more ;'  or,  *  Never  was  his  equal  in  society, — so  just  in 
his  remarks,  so  lively,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive  ;*  or,  '  So  great  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  to  his  kind ;'  or,  '  His  philosophy  so  profound.' 
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Oh,  TanitjT  I  vanity  of  TanitieB!  all  is  vanity  I  What  profiteth  it?  Whai 
profiteth  it  7  His  wul  is  in  kdl,  O  ye  ekddreti  ofmenl  WhiU  ihu  ye  speak, 
hU  soul  is  in  the  beginning  of  those  torments  in  yikkh  his  body  will  soon  hone  pari, 
and  which  will  never  die  /"^® 

Some  theologians  do  not  hesitate,  even  now,  to  say  that  "  in  hell  the 
bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  nealed,  as  we  speak  of  glass,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  fire  without  being  annihilated  thereby."  "  Made  of  the  nature 
of  salamanders,"  they  shall  be  **  immortal  kept  to  feel  inmiortal  fire." 
Well  may  we  take  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  cry  out  of  the  bottom- 
less depths  of  disgust  and  anguish,  *'  I  am  overwhelmed  with  horror !" 

Holding  this  abhorrent  mass  of  representations,  so  grossly  oamal  and 
fearful,  up  in  the  free  light  of  to-day,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  honest 
and  resolute  inquiry.  It  exists  only  by  timid,  unthinking  sufferance.  It 
is  kept  alive,  among  the  superstitious  vestiges  of  the  outworn  and  out- 
grown past,  only  by  the  power  of  tradition,  authority,  and  custom.  In 
refutation  of  it  we  shall  not  present  here  a  prolonged  detail  of  learned 
researches  and  logical  processes ;  for  that  would  be  useless  to  those  who 
are  enslaved  to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  creed  and  possessed  by 
invulnerable  prejudices,  while  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  candid  can 
make  such  investigations  themselves.  We  shall  merely  state,  in  a  few 
clear  and  brief  propositions,  the  results  in  which  we  suppose  all  free  and 
enlightened  minds  who  have  adequately  studied  the  subject  now  agree, 
leaving  the  reader  to  weigh  these  propositions  for  himself,  with  soch 
further  examination  as  inclination  and  opportunity  may  cause  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  matter. 

We  reject  the  common  belief  of  Christians  in  a  hell  which  is  a  local 
prison  of  fire  where  the  wicked  are  to  be  tortured  by  material  instni- 
ments,  on  the  following  grounds,  appealing  to  God  for  the  reverential 
sincerity  of  our  convictions,  and  appealing  to  reason  for  their  truth. 
First,  the  supposition  that  hell  is  an  enormous  region  in  the  hollow  of 
the  earth  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  ignorance,  a  fancy  of  ))oet8  who  mag- 
nified the  grave  into  Hades,  a  thought  of  geographers  who  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  surrounded  by  a  brazen  expanse  bright  above  and 
black  beneath.  Secondly,  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body»  is  a  spiritual 
substance,  if  it  be  any  substance  at  all,  eluding  our  senses  and  all  the 
instruments  of  science.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be 
chained  in  a  dungeon,  nor  be  cognizant  of  suffering  from  material  fire  or 
other  physical  infliction,  but  its  woes  must  be  moral  and  inward ;  and  the 
figment  that  its  former  fleshly  body  is  to  be  restored  to  it  is  utterly  in. 
credible,  being  an  absurdity  in  science,  and  not  affirmed,  as  we  believe,  in 
Scripture.  Thirdly,  the  imagery  of  a  subterranean  hell  of  fire,  brimstone, 
and  undying  worms,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  same  as  that  drawn  from  heathen  sources  with  modifications  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Pharisees  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  aQ4 
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we  must  therefore,  since  neither  Persians  nor  Pharisees  were  inspired, 
either  suppose  that  this  imagery  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  figuratively 
to  convey  moral  truths,  or  else  that  they  were  left,  in  common  with  their 
countrymen,  at  least  partially  under  the  dominion  of  the  errors  of  their 
time.  Thus  in  every  alternative  we  deny  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is,  or  ever  will  be,  an  abode  of  souls,  full  of  fire,  a  hell  in  which  the 
damned  are  to  be  confined  and  physically  tormented. 

The  elements  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  which  we 
thus  r^ect  are  the  falsities  contributed  by  superstition  and  the  priestly 
spirit.  The  truths  remaining  in  the  doctrine,  furnished  by  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  we  will  next  exhibit,  in  order  not  to  dismiss  this 
head,  on  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  with  negations.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the  retributions  in  the  future  state?  We  do  not  think 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  any  peculiar  locality  or  essentially 
dependent  on  any  external  circumstances.  As  Milton  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  best  theologians,  "  To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell,  whether 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of 
chaos  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied,  they 
thought  not  a  punishment  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict 
as  to  punish  sin  with  sin.'' 

God  does  not  arbitrarily  stretch  forth  his  arm,  like  an  enraged  and 
vindictive  man,  and  take  direct  vengeance  on  offenders ;  but  by  his  im- 
mutable  laws,  permeating  all  beings  and  governing  all  worlds,  evU  is, 
and  brings,  its  own  punishment.  The  intrinsic  substances  and  forces  of 
character  and  their  organized  correlations  with  the  realities  of  eternity, 
the  ruling  principles,  habits,  and  love  of  the  soul,  as  they  stand  affected 
towards  the  world  to  which  they  go, — these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
experience  depends,  herein  is  the  hiding  of  retribution.  "Each  one," 
as  Origen  says,  **  kindles  the  flame  of  his  own  appropriate  fire."  Superior 
spirits  must  look  on  a  corrupted  human  soul  with  a  sorrow  similar,  though 
infinitely  profounder,  to  that  with  which  the  lapidary  contemplates  a 
splendid  pearl  with  a  dark  flaw  in  its  centre.  The  Koran  says,  *'Men 
sleep  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die  they  wake."  The  sudden  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  the  future  state  comes  from  the  sudden  unveiling  of 
secrets,  quickening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  exposure  of  the 
naked  soul's  fitnesses  to  the  spiritual  correspondences  of  its  deserts.  It 
is  said, — 

Away  dlflgulie :  loiils  we  each  other  clear, 
At  one  ^ance,  aa  two  drope  of  rain  in  air 
Might  look  into  each  other  had  they  lifa.*' 

The  quality  of  the  soul's  character  decides  the  elements  of  the  soul's 
life;  and,  as  this  becomes  known  on  crossing  the  death-drawn  line  of 
fbturity,  conscious  retribution  then  arises  in  the  guilty.  This  is  a  retri- 
bution which  is  reasonable,  moral,  unavoidable,  before  which  we  may 
well  pause  and  tremble.    The  great  moral  of  it  is  that  we  should  not  so 
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much  dread  being  thrust  into  an  eternal  hell  as  we  should  fear  carrTiog 
a  hell  with  us  when  we  go  into  eternity.    It  is  not  so  bad  to  be  in  hell 

as  to  be  forced  truly  to  say, — 

« 

*< Which  way  1 117  iB  hell;  myself  mh  hen.** 

If  these  general  ideas  are  correct,  it  follows— even  as  all  common  sense 
and  reflection  affirm — that  every  real  preparation  for  death  and  for  what 
is  to  succeed  must  be  an  ingrained  eharactmstic,  and  cannot  consist  in  a 
mere  opinion,  mood,  or  acL  Here  we  strike  at  one  of  the  shallowest  errors, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  immense  kingdoms  of  the  East,  where  the  Brahmanio 
and  Buddhist  religions  hold  sway  over  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  the 
notion  of  yadasanna — that  is,  the  merit  instantaneously  obtained  when 
at  the  point  of  death — ^fully  prevails.  They  suppose  that  in  that  moment, 
regardless  of  their  former  lives  and  of  their  present  characters,  by  bring- 
ing the  mind  and  the  heart  into  certain  momentary  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  meditating  on  certain  objects  or  repeating  certain  sacred 
words,  they  can  suddenly  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  in  their 
next  life.^^  The  notion  likewise  obtains  almost  universally  among  Chris- 
tians, incredible  as  it  may  seem.  With  the  Romanists,  who  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  a  most  prominent  doctrine,  every- 
where vehemently  proclaimed  and  acted  on:  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  whereby,  on  submission  to  the  Church 
and  confession  to  a  priest,  the  venal  sins  of  the  dying  man  are  forgiven, 
purgatory  avoided  or  lessened,  and  heaven  made  sure.  The  ghost  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  complmns  most  of  the  unwarned  suddenness  of 
his  munler, — not  of  the  murder  itself,  but  of  its  suddenness,  whicU  left 
him  no  opportunity  to  save  his  soul : — 

"  Sleeping,  was  I  by  a  brother's  haod 
Cut  off  eren  in  tlie  bloFSoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhonserd,  dlM4)pointed,  unanel'd ; 
No  reckoning  made,  bat  sent  to  my  aocooBt 
With  all  my  imperlbctions  on  my  head.** 

Hamlet,  urged  by  supernatural  solicitings  to  vengeance,  finds  his 
murderous  uncle  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Stealing  behind  him  with 
drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  thought 
occurs  to  him  that  the  guilty  man,  if  killed  when  at  his  devotions,  would 
surely  go  to  heaven;  and  so  he  refrains  until  a  different  opportunity. 
For  to  send  to  heaven  the  villain  who  had  slain  his  father, — 

**  That  would  be  hire  and  salary,  not  rsTenge. 
He  took  my  lather  groesly  fhll  of  bread. 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  Bfay; 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  sa^e  Heavenf 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
TU  heary  with  him.    And  am  I  then  rerenged 

U  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  489. 
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'    Tb  take  him  in  the  porgiDg  of  bis  tonly 

When  he  is  fit  and  leaaon'd  fbr  hia  passage?    ' 
No;  but  when  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  enraged. 
Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed, 
At  gaming,  swearing,  or  atwut  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in*t: 
Then  trip  him,  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  beareD, 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd  and  black 
As  hell,  whereto  it  gioes." 

This,  though  poetry,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  medieeval  faith  held 
by  all  Christendom  in  sober  prose.  The  same  train  of  thought  latently 
underlies  the  feelings  of  most  Protestants  too,  though  it  is  true  any  one 
would  now  shrink  from  expressing  it  with  such  frankness  and  horrible 
gusto.  But  what  else  means  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  death-beds, 
the  prurient  curiosity  to  know  how  the  dying  one  bore  himself  in  the 
Bolenm  passage?  How  commonly,  if  one  dies  without  physical  anguish, 
and  with  the  artificial  exultations  of  a  fanatic,  rejoiceful  auguries  are 
drawn!  if  he  dies  in  physical  suffering,  and  with  apparent  regret,  a 
gloomy  verdict  is  rendered!  It  is  superstition,  absurdity,  and  injustice, 
all.  Not  the  accidental  physical  conditions,  not  the  transient  emotions, 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  earth,  can  decide  his  fate,  but  the  real 
good  or  evil  of  his  soul,  the  genuine  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  soul,  his 
soul's  inherent  merits  of  bliss  or  bale.  There  is  no  time  nor  power  in 
the  instant  of  death,  by  any  magical  legerdemain,  to  turn  away  the  im- 
pending retributions  of  wickedness  and  guilt.  What  is  right,  within  the 
conditions  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
traditional  juggles  and  spasmodic  spiritual  attitudinizations.  What  can 
it  avail  that  a  most  vile  and  hardened  wretch,  when  dying,  convulsed 
with  fright  and  possessed  with  superstition,  compels,  or  strives  to  compel, 
a  certain  sentiment  into  his  soul,  conjures,  or  tries  to  coi^jure,  his  mind 
into  the  relation  of  belief  towards  a  certain  ancient  and  abstract  dogma? 

*<  Tet  I'Te  seen  men  who  meant  not  111, 
Compelling  doctrine  out  of  death. 
With  hell  and  hearen  acutely  poised 
Upon  the  turning  of  a  breath.** 

Cruelly  racking  the  soul  with  useless  probes  of  theological  questions 
and  statements,  they  stand  by  the  dying  to  catch  the  words  of  his  last 
breath,  and,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  faith,  they  pronounce  sen- 
tence accordingly.  If,  as  the  pallid  lips  faintly  close,  they  hear  the 
magic  words,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,"  up  goes 
the  soul  to  heaven.  If  they  hear  the  less  stereotyped  words,  "I  have 
tried  to  do  as  well  as  I  could :  I  hope  Qod  will  be  merciiiil  towards  me 
and  receive  me,"  down  goes  the  soul  to  hell.  Strange  and  cruel  super- 
stition, that  imagines  God  to  act  towards  men  only  according  to  the  eva- 
nescent temper  and  technical  phrase  with  which  they  leave  the  world! 
The  most  popular  English  preacher  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  after  referring  to  the  fable  that  those  before  whom  Perseus 
held  the  head  of  Medusa  were  turned  into  stone  in  the  very  act  and 
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posture  of  the  moment  when  they  saw  it,  says,  '*  Death  is  such  a  power. 
What  I  am  when  death  is  held  before  me,  that  I  must  be  forever.  When 
my  spirit  goes,  if  God  finds  me  hymning  his  praise,  I  shall  hymn  it  in 
heaven:  doth  he  find  me  breathing  out  oaths;  I  shall  follow  up  those 
oaths  in  hell.     As  I  die,  so  shall  I  live  eternally!"^ 

No:  the  true  preparation  for  death  and  the  invisible  realm  of  souls  is 
not  the  eager  adoption  of  an  opinion,  the  hurried  assumption  of  a  mood, 
or  the  frightened  performance  of  an  outward  act:  it  is  the  patient 
culture  of  the  mind  with  truth,  the  pious  purification  of  the  heart  with 
disinterested  love,  the  consecrated  training  of  the  life  in  holiness,  the 
growth  of  the  soul  in  habits  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  charity,  the 
organization  of  divine  principles  into  character.  Every  real  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  death  must  be  a  characteristic  rightly  related  to  the  im- 
mortal realities  to  which  death  is  the  introduction  of  the  soul.  An  evil 
soul  is  not  thrust  into  a  physical  and  fiery  hell,  fenced  in  and  rogfed  over 
from  the  universal  common ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  itself,  and  consciously 
enters  on  retributive  relations.  In  the  spiritual  world,  whither  all  go  at 
death,  we  suppose  that  like  perceives  like,  and  thus  are  they  saved  or 
damned,  having,  by  the  natural  attraction  and  elective  seeing  of  their 
virtues  or  vices,  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  the  horrid  vision  of  iniquity 
and  terror. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  is  a  bounded  shape  so  vast  as  to  fill 
the  entire  circuits  of  the  creation.  Spirit  transcends  the  categories  of 
body,  and  it  is  absurd  to  apply  the  language  of  finite  things  to  the  illimit- 
able One,  except  symbolically.  When  we  die,  we  do  not  sink  or  soar 
to  the  realm  of  spirits,  but  are  in  it,  at  once,  everywhere ;  and  the  result- 
ing experience  will  depend  on  the  prevailing  elements  of  our  moral 
being.  If  we  are  bad,  our  badness  is  our  banishment  from  God  ;  if  we 
are  good,  our  goodness  is  our  union  with  God.  In  every  world  the  true 
nature  and  law  of  retribution  lie  in  the  recoil  of  conduct  on  character, 
and  the  assimilated  results  ensuing.  Take  a  soul  that  is  saturated  with 
the  rottenness  of  depravity  into  the  core  of  heaven,  and  it  is  in  the 
heart  of  hell  still.  Take  a  soul  that  is  compacted  of  divine  realities  to 
the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  heaven  is  with  it  there. 

We  are  treading  on  eternity,  and  infinitude  is  all  around  us.  Now* 
as  well  as  hereafter,  to  us,  the  universe  is  action,  the  soul  is  reaction, 
experience  is  the  resultant.  Death  but  unveils  the  facts.  Pass  that 
great  crisis,  in  the  passage  becoming  conscious  of  universal  realities  and 
of  individual  relations  to  them,  and  the  Father  will  say  to  the  dis- 
cordant soul,  "  Alienated  one,  incapable  of  my  embrace,  change  and 
come  to  me ;"  to  the  harmonious  soul,  **  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me» 
and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.'' 

JEEaving  thus  considered  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  future  punish- 
ments, it  now  remains  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  their  duration. 
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The  fact  of  a  just  and  varied  punishment  for  souls  we  firmly  believe  in. 
The  particulars  of  it  in  the  future,  or  the  degrees  of  its  continuance,  we 
think,  are  oonoealed  from  the  present  knowledge  of  man.  These  details 
we  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  settle  much  about.  We  have  but  three 
general  convictions  on  the  sul^ect  First,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  experienced  in  accordance  with  those  righteous  and  inmost  laws  which 
indestructibly  express  the  mind  of  Gkxl  and  rule  the  universe,  and  will  not 
be  vindictively  inflicted  through  arbitrary  external  penalties.  Secondly, 
that  they  will  be  accurately  tempered  to  the  just  deserts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  sufferers.  And  thirdly,  that  they  wiU  be  alle- 
viated, remedial,  and  limited,  not  unmitigated,  hopeless,  and  endless. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
said,  and  the  second  and  third  may  be  discussed  together.    Our  business, 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  is  to  disprove,  if  truth 
in  the  hands  of  reason  and  conscience  will  enable  us  to  disprove,  the 
popular  dogpia  which  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  condemned  departed 
is  a  state  of  complete  damniUwn  ahsobdely  eternal.    Against  that  form  of  repre- 
senting future  punishment  which  makes  it  unlimited  by  conceiving  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal  progress,  in  which  their  initiative 
steps  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  pla^^e  different  souls  under  advantages 
or  disadvantages  never  relatively  to  be  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  object 
It  is  reasonable,  in  unison  with  natural  law,  and  not  frightful.''    But  we 
Are   to  deal,  if  we  fairly  can,  a  refutation  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
iiUense  endless  mUery  for  the  wicked,  as  that  doctrine  is  prevailingly  taught 
and  received. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  damnation  primarily  plant  themselves  upon 
"the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  say  that  there  the  voice  of  an  infallible  in- 
Bpiration  from  heaven  asserts  it.    First  of  all,  let  us  examine  this  ground, 
mnd  see  if  they  do  not  stand  there  only  upon  erroneous  premises  sus- 
tained by  prejudices.    In  the  beginning,  then,  we  submit  to  candid  minds 
that,  if  the  literal  eternity  of  future  torment  he  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  revelation  contained  in  that  volume; 
it  is  not  a  truth  revealed  by  inspiration ;  and  that  we  maintain  for  this 
reason.    The  same  representations  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  future 
punishment  in  hell,  the  same  expressions  for  an  unlimited  duration, 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  not  inspired,  but  must  have 
drawn  the  doctrine  from  fallible  sources.    Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  expressions,  when  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  thought  and  customary  phraseology  of  their 
time,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  an  unerring  inspiration. 
The  former  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference ;  the  latter  is  a  gratuir 
ioos  hjrpothesis  for  which  we  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence.    If  its 
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advocates  will  honestly  attempt  really  to  prove  it,  we  are  convinced  they 
will  be  forced  to  renounce  it.  The  only  way  they  continue  to  hold  it  is 
by  taking  it  for  granted.  If,  therefore,  the  strict  eternity  of  future  woe  be 
declared  in  the  New  Testament,  we  regard  it  not  as  a  part  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  error  which  crept  in  among  others  from 
the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan  age. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  admit  by  any  means  that  the  literal 
eternity  of  future  damnation  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deny  such  an  assertion,  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  argue 
from  the  usage  of  language  U/ore  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  often  make  most  emphatic  use  of  phrases  de- 
claring the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell ;  but  they  must  have 
meant  by  "eternal"  only  a  very  long  time,  because  a  fundamental  portion 
of  the  great  system  of  thought  on  which  their  religions  rested  was  the 
idea  of  recurring  epochs,  sundered  by  immense  periods  statedly  arriv- 
ing, when  all  things  were  restored,  the  hells  and  heavens  vanished 
away,  and  God  was  all  in  alU  If  the  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  made  before  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
were  not  significant,  with  metaphysical  severity,  of  an  eternity  of  durar 
tion,  but  only,  with  popular  looseness,  of  an  extremely  long  p>eriod,  the 
same  may  be  true  of  the  similar  expressions  found  in  that  record. 

Secondly,  we  argue  from  the  usage  of  language  in  and  after  the  New 
Testament  age.  The  critics  have  collected,  as  any  one  desirous  may 
easily  find,  and  as  every  theological  scholar  well  knows,  scores  of  instances 
from  the  writings  of  authors  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostlea, 
and  succeeding  them,  where  the  Greek  word  for  "eternal"  is  used  popo- 
larly,  not  strictly,  in  a  rhetorical,  not  in  a  philosophical,  sense,  not  de- 
noting a  duration  literally  endless,  but  one  very  prolonged.  In  all  Greek 
literature  the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  careless  and  qualified  sense 
at  least  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  used  once  with  its  close  etymological 
force.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term.  The 
writer  of  the  '*  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter,  describing  the  respective  patriarch's  death,  says,  "he  slept  the 
eternal  sleep,"  though  by  "eternal"  he  can  only  mean  a  duration  reach- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  context 
lamblichus  speaks  of  "  an  eternal  eternity  of  eternities."**  Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  the  fact  of  whose  belief  in  final  universal 
salvation  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  do  not  hesitate  with  earnestness  and 
frequency  to  affirm  the, "eternal"  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  helK 
Now,  if  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists,  and  their  successors,  often 
used  the  word  "  eternal"  popularly,  in  a  figurative,  limited  sense,  then  it 
may  be  so  employed  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  connection 
with  the  future  pains  of  the  bad. 

Thirdly,  we  argue  from  the  phraseology  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
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representation  of  the  future  woe  of  the  condemned,  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  its  authors  did  not  consciously  intend  to  proclaim 
the  rigid  endlessness  of  that  woe."  *'  These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment."  Since  the  word  "  everlasting"  was  often  used  simply  to 
denote  a  long  period,  what  right  has  any  one  to  declare  that  here  it 
must  mean  an  absolutely  unending  duration  ?  How  does  any  one  know 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  diadectically  grasped  the  metaphysical  notion  of  etermiy 
and  deliberately  intended  to  express  it?  Certainly  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bilities are  all  the  other  way.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  highly  tropical  style  of  speech  employed  throughout  the  dis- 
course. Besides,  had  he  wished  to  convey  the  overwhelming  idea  that 
the  doom  of  the  guilty  would  be  strictly  irremediable,  their  anguish 
literally  infinite,  would  he  not  have  taken  pains  to  say  so  in  definite, 
guarded,  explained,  unmistakable  terms  ?  He  might  easily,  by  a  precise 
prosaic  utterance,  by  explanatory  circumlocutions,  have  placed  that 
thought  beyond  possibility  of  mbtake. 

Fourthly,  we  have  an  intense  conviction  not  only  that  the  leaving  of 
such  a  doctrine  by  the  Savior  in  impenetrable  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  his  deliberately  holding  it  in 
his  belief,  but  also  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  itself  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  very  essentials  of  his  teachings  and  spirit,  his  inmost 
convictions  and  life.    He  taught  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  goodness 
of  God :  confront  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.     He  taught  the  doctrine  of  unconquerable  forgiveness, 
vrithout  apparent  qualification:   bring  together  the  doctrine  of  never- 
x*elenting  punishment  and  his  petition  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
t.heni."    He  taught  that  at  the  great  judgment  heaven  or  hell  would  be 
allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives ;  and  the  notion  of  endiess  torment 
<loes  not  rest  on  the  demerit  of  sinful  deeds,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgment  that  he  holds  up,  but  on  conceptions  concerning  a  totally 
depraved  nature,  a  God  inflamed  with  wrath,  a  vicarious  atonement 
rejected,  or  some  other  ethnic  tradition  or  ritual  consideration  equally 
foreign  to  his  mind  and  hostile  to  his  heart. 

Fifthly,  if  we  reason  on  the  popular  belief  that  the  letter  of  Scripture 
teaches  only  unerring  truth,  we  have  the  strongest  argument  of  all 
against  the  eternal  hopelessness  of  future  punishment.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  underlies  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  that 
after  his  death  ''he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
again  we  read  that  "  the  gospel  was  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead." 
This  New  Testament  idea  was  unquestionably  a  vital  and  important 
feature  in  the  apostolic  and  in  the  early  Christian  belief.  It  necessarily 
implies  that  there  is  probation,  and^  that  there  may  be  salvation,  after 
death.     It  is  fatal  to  the  horrid  dogma  which  conmiands  all  who  enter 


w  Ckvrodi,  Ueber  die  Ewigkeit  der  HQUmiitnfBii.    In  dm  B«itrlgea  lar  BefSrdening  dM  T«r> 
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hell  to  abandon  every  gleam  of  hope,  utterly  and  forever.  The  symbolio 
force  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  and  preaching  in  hell  is  this, — as 
Glider  says  in  his  "  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Dead," — that  the 
deepest  and  most  horrible  depth  of  damnation  is  not  too  deep  and  hor- 
rible for  the  pitying  love  which  wishes  to  save  the  lost:  even  into  the 
veriest  depth  of  hell  reaches  down  the  love  of  God,  and  his  beatific  call 
sounds  to  the  most  distant  distances.  There  is  no  outermost  darkness 
to  which  his  heavenly  and  all-conquering  light  cannot  shine.  The  book 
which  teaches  that  Christ  went  even  into  hell  itself,  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  does  not  teach  that  from  the  instant  of  death  the 
fate  of  the  wicked  is  irredeemably  fix^. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  do  not  really  declare  the  hopeless  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment.^'  They  speak  popularly,  not  scientifically, — speak  in  metaphors 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  metaphysical  precision.  The 
subject  is  left  with  fearful  warnings  in  an  impressive  obscurity.  There 
we  must  either  leave  it,  in  awe  and  faith,  undecided ;  or,  if  not  content 
to  do  that,  we  must  examine  and  decide  it  on  other  groiuids  than  those 
of  traditional  authority,  and  with  other  instruments  than  those  of  textual 
interpretation. 

Let  us  next  sift  and  weigh  the  arguments  from  reason  by  which  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery  is  respectively  defended  and 
assailed.  The  advocates  of  it  have  sought  to  support  it  by  four  positions, 
which  are  such  entire  assumptions  that  only  a  word  will  be  requisite  to 
expose  each  of  them  to  logical  rejection.  First,  it  is  said  that  sin  is 
infinite  and  deserves  an  infinite  penalty  because  it  is  an  outrage  against 
an  infinite  being."  A  more  absurd  perversion  of  logic  than  this,  a  more 
glaring  violation  of  common  sense,  was  never  perpetrated.  It  directly 
reverses  the  facts  and  subverts  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  the  sin  mea- 
sured by  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  the  law- 
breaker ?  Does  justice  heed  the  wrath  of  the  offended,  or  the  guilt  of  the 
offender?  As  well  say  that  the  eye  of  man  ;s  infinite  because  it  looks  out 
into  infinite  space,  as  affirm  that  his  sin  is  infinite  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  God.  That  man  is  finite,  and  all  his  acts  finite,  and 
consequently  not  in  justice  to  be  punished  infinitely,  is  a  plain  statement 
of  fact  which  compels  assent.  All  else  is  empty  quibbling,  scholastic 
jugglery.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  is  amusingly  apparent  as 
presented  thus  in  an  old  Miracle-Play,  wherein  Justice  is  made  to  tell 
Mercy 

**That  man,  haringe  offended  God  who  is  endleeae, 
His  endlesse  pnnchement  therefore  may  neryr  ■eete." 

4 

The  second  device  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  doctrine  in  question 

1*  Bretschneider,  in  his  Systematische  Sntwickelnng  aller  in  der  Dogmatik  Torkommenden  B^ 
griffe,  gires  the  literature  of  this  sutject  in  a  list  of  thirty-six  distinct  works.  Sect.  ISO,  Ewlg> 
kflit  der  HUllenstrafen. 
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ii  more  ingenious,  but  equally  arbitraty.  It  b  based  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  God.  He  foresaw  that  the  wicked,  if  allowed  to  live  on  earth  immor^ 
tally  in  freedom,  would  go  on  forever  in  a  course  of  constant  sin.  They 
were  therefore  constructively  guilty  of  all  the  sin  which  they  would  have 
committed ;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  ravages  of  their  actual  crimes  by 
hurling  them  into  hell  beneath  the  endless  penalty  of  their  latent  infinite 
guilt.  In  reply  to  those  who  argue  thus,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  whence  did 
they  learn  all  this  7  There  is  no  such  scheme  drawn  up  or  hinted  in 
Scripture ;  and  surely  it  is  not  within  the  possible  discoveries  of  reason. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  a  known  premise  legitimating  a  result,  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment proving  a  conclusion:  it  is  nierely  a  conceit,  devised  to  explain  and 
fortify  a  theory  already  embraced  from  other  considerations.  It  is  an 
imaginative  hypothesis  without  confirmation. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  future  ptmishment  will  be  endless 
because  sin  will  be  so.  The  evil  soul,  growing  ever  more  evil,  getting  its 
habits  of  vice  and  passions  of  iniquity  more  deeply  infixed,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  infernal  realm  with  all  the  incentives  to  wickedness,  will 
become  confirmed  in  depravity  beyond  all  power  of  cure,  and,  sinning 
forever,  be  necessarily  damned  and  tortured  forever.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  this  argument  as  to  the  former.  Its  premises  are  daring 
assumptions  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  assump- 
tions, too,  contrary  to  analogy,  probability,  the  highest  laws  of  humanity, 
And  the  goodness  of  Ood.  Without  freedom  of  will  there  cannot  be  sin ; 
and  those  who  retain  moral  freedom  may  reform,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  good.  There  are  invitations  and  opportunities  to  change 
firom  evil  to  good  here:  why  not  hereafter?  The  will  is  free  now:  what 
shall  suddenly  paralyse  or  annihilate  that  freedom  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body?  Why  may  not  such  amazing  revelations  be  made,  such  re- 
generating motives  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  will  soften 
the  hardest,  convince  the  stubbomest,  and,  sooner  or  later,  transform 
and  redeem  the  worst?  It  is  true  the  law  of  sinful  habit  is  dark  and 
fearful ;  but  it  is  frequently  neutralized.  The  argument  as  the  support 
of  a  positive  dogma  is  void  because  itself  only  hypothetical. 
.  Some  have  tried  to  prove  eternal  condemnation  by  an  assumed  necessity 
of  moral  gravitation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  hasty  talk  afloat 
about  the  law  of  affinities  distributing  souls  hereafter  in  fitted  companies. 
Similar  characters  will  spontaneously  come  together.  The  same  qualities 
and  grades  of  sympathy  will  coalesce,  the  unlike  will  fly  apart.  And 
so  all  future  existence  will  be  arranged  in  circles  of  dead  equality  on 
stagnant  levels  of  everlasting  hopelessness  of  change.  The  law  of  spiritual 
attraction  is  no  such  force  as  that,  produces  no  such  results.  It  is  broken 
up  by  contrasts,  changes,  multiplicity  of  other  interacting  forces.  We 
are  not  only  drawn  by  affinity  to  those  like  ourselves,  but  often  still  more 
powerfully,  with  rebuking  and  redeeming  efiect,  to  those  above  us  that  we 
may  become  like  them,  ip  those  beneath  us  that  we  may  pity  and  help 
them.    The  law  of  affinity  is  not  in  moral  beings  a  simple  force  neoessi- 
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tating  an  endless  uniformity  of  state,  but  a  complex  of  forces,  sometimes 
mingling  the  unlike  by  stimulants  of  wedded  similarity  and  contrast  to 
bless  and  advance  all,  now  punishing,  now  rewarding,  but  ever  finally  in- 
tended to  redeem.  Reasoning  by  sound  analogy,  the  heavens  and  hells 
of  the  future  state  are  not  monotonous  circles  each  filled  with  mutually 
reflecting  personalities,  but  one  fenceless  spiritual  world  of  distinctive, 
ever-varying  degrees,  sympathetic  and  contrasted  life,  circulating  fresh- 
ness, variety  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  divine  advancement. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  endless  misery  is  the  fate  of  the 
reprobate  because  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  This  is  no 
argument,  but  a  desperate  assertion.  It  virtually  confesses  that  the  doc- 
trine cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  but  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  province 
of  wilful  faith.  A  host  of  gloomy  theologians  have  taken  this  ground 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  their  belief.  The  damned  are  eternally  lost  beoause 
that  is  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  Those  who  thus  abandon  reason  for 
dogmatic  authority  and  trample  on  logic  with  mere  reiterated  assertion 
can  only  be  met  with  the  flat  denial,  such  is  not  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  the  controversy  ends  where 
it  began.  These  four  hypotheses  include  all  the  attempted  justifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  that  we  have  ever  seen  ofiered  from 
the  stand-point  of  independent  thought.  We  submit  that,  considered 
as  proofs,  they  are  utterly  sophistical. 

There  are  three  great  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  endlessness  of 
future  punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  commonly  held.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  ethical,  drawn  from  the  laws  of  right;  the  second  is  theological, 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God ;  the  third  is  experimental,  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  We  shall  subdivide  these  and  consider 
them  successively. 

In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  is  urtjtisU  because  it  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  sins  of 
men,  launching  on  all  whom  it  embraces  one  infinite  penalty  of  undis- 
criminating  damnation.  The  consistent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  the 
boldest  creeds,  unflinchingly  avow  this,  and  defend  it  by  the  plea  that 
every  sin,  however  trivial,  is  equally  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
infinite  God  with  the  most  terrible  crime,  and  equally  merits  an  infinite 
punishment.  Thus,  by  a  metaphysical  quibble,  the  very  basis  of  morals 
is  overturned,  and  the  child  guilty  of  an  equivocation  through  fear  is 
put  on  a  level  with  the  pirate  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  through  cold- 
blooded avarice  and  hate.  In  a  hell  where  all  are  plunged  in  physical 
fire  for  eternity  there  are  no  degrees  of  retribution,  though  the  degrees 
of  evil  and  demerit  are  as  numerous  and  various  as  the  individuals. 
The  Scriptures  say,  "Every  man  shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body:*'  some  "shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,''  others 
"with  few  stripes." 

The  first  principle  of  justice— exact  discrimination  of  judgment  accord- 
ing to  deeds  and  character — is  monstrously  violated  and  all  differences 
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blotted  out  by  the  common  dogma  of  hell.  A  better  thought  is  shown 
in  the  old  Persian  legend  which  tells  that  Gk>d  once  permitted  Zoroaster 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  hell.  The  prophet  saw  many  in  grievous 
torments.  Among  the  rest,  he  saw  one  who  was  deprived  of  his  right 
foot.  Asking  the  meaning  of  this,  God  replied,  *' Yonder  sufferer  was  a 
king  who  in  his  whole  life  did  but  one  kind  action.  Passing  once  near 
a  dromedary  which,  tied  up  in  a  state  of  starvation,  was  vainly  striving  to 
reach  some  provender  placed  just  beyond  its  utmost  effort,  the  king 
with  his  right  foot  comj^assionately  kicked  the  fodder  within  the  poor 
beast's  reach.    That  foot  I  placed  in  heaven :  the  rest  of  him  is  here."'' 

Again:  theve  is  the  grossest  injustice  in  the  first  assumption  or  funda- 
mental ground  on  which  the  theory  we  are  opposing  rests.  That  theory 
does  not  teach  that  men  are  actually  damned  eternally  on  account  of 
their  own  personal  siiis,  but  on  account  of  original  sin :  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  are  the  transmitted  penalty  hurled  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  save  those  who  in  some  way  %void  it,  in  consequence  of  his  primal 
transgression.  Language  cannot  characterize  with  too  much  severity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  ii^justice,  the  immorality,  involved  in  this  scheme. 
The  belief  in  a  sin,  called  **  original,**  entailed  by  one  act  of  one  person 
upon  a  whole  immortal  race  of  countless  millions,  dooming  vast  mtgorities 
of  them  helplessly  to  a  hopeless  torture-prison,  can  rest  only  on  a  sleep 
of  reason  and  a  delirium  of  conscience.  Such  a  "  sin"  is  no  sin  at  all ; 
and  any  penalty  inflicted  on  it  would  not  be  the  necessary  severity  of  a 
holy  God,  but  a  species 'of  gratuitous  vengeance.  For  sin,  by  the  very 
essence  of  ethics,  is  the  free,  intelligent,  wilful  violation  of  a  law  known 
to  be  right;  and  every  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be  the  suffer- 
ing deserved  by  the  intentional  fault,  the  personal  evil,  of  the  culprit 
himself.  The  doctrine  before  us  reverses  all  this,  and  sends  untold 
xn3rriads  to  hell  forever  for  no  other  sin  than  that  of  simply  having  been 
bom  children  of  humanity.  Bom  totally  depraved,  hateful  to  God, 
helpless  through  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  sin  and  an  ineradicable 
aversion  to  evangelical  truth,  and  asked  to  save  themselves,  asked  by  a 
mockery  like  that  of  fettering  men  hand  and  foot,  clothing  them  in 
leaden  strait-jackets,  and  then  flinging  them  overboard,  telling  them  not 
to  drown !     What  justice,  what  justice,  is  there  in  this  ? 

Thirdly,  the  profound  ii\justice  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  its  making 
the  alternative  of  so  unutterably  awful  a  doom  hinge  upon  such  trivial 
particulars  and  upon  merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  One  is  born  of 
pious,  orthodox  parents,  another  of  heretics  or  infidels :  with  no  differ- 
ence of  merit  due  to  them,  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  goes  to  hell. 
i>ne  happens  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  evangelical  believer,  another 
is  influenced  by  a  rationalist  companion :  the  same  fearful  diversity  of 
fate  ensues.  One  is  converted  by  a  single  sermon :  if  he  had  been  ill  that 
day,  or  had  been  detained  from  church  by  any  other  cause,  his  fated  bed 

»  WOmo*i  ed.  of  Mm*8  Hist,  of  Britiih  India,  toI.  L  p.  429,  note. 
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would  have  been  made  in  hell,  heaven  closed  against  him  forever.  One 
Bays,  "  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  God,  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;"  and,  dyins, 
he  goes  to  heaven.  Another  says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  and  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ:"  he,  dying,  goes  to  hell.  Of  two  children 
matched  away  by  disease  when  twenty-four  hours  old,  one  has  been 
baptized,  the  other  not:  the  angels  of  heaven  welcome  that,  the  demons 
of  hell  clutch  this.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  intolerably 
painful  as  it  is,  has  been  proclaimed  thousands  of  times  by  authoritative 
teachers  and  by  large  parties  in  the  Church,  §nd  is  a  logical  sequence 
from  the  popular  theology.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  people 
heard,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  statement  that  "  hell  is  paved  with  the 
skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  long  V*  Think  of  the  everlasting  bliss  or 
misery  of  a  helpless  infant  depending  on  the  petty  accident  of  whether 
it  was  baptized  or  not!  There  are  hypothetical  cases  like  the  following: 
— If  one  man  had  died  a  year  earlier,  when  he  was  a  saint,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  renounced  his  faith,  and  rolled  in  crimes, 
and  sunk  to  hell.  If  another  had  lived  a  year  later,  he  would  have  been 
amitten  with  conviction,  and  would  have  repented,  and  made  his  peace, 
and  gone  to  heaven.  To  the  everlasting  loss  of  each,  an  eternity  of  bliss 
against  an  eternity  of  woe  hung  fatally  poised  en  tlie  time  appmrUedfar  him  to 
die.  Oh  how  the  bigoted  pride,  the  exclusive  dogmatism  of  self-styled 
saints,  self-flatterers  equally  satisfied  of  their  own  election  and  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  almost  everybody  else,  ought  to  sink  and  fade  when  they  reflect  on 
the  slight  chancy,  mere  chances  of  time  and  place,  by  which  the  infinite 
contingency  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  decided  I  They  should  heed  the  im- 
pregnable good  sense  and  logic  conveyed  in  the  humane-hearted  poet's 
flatirical  humor  when  he  advises  such  persons  to 

'^Consider .well,  before,  like  Hnrlothmmbo, 
They  aim  their  clabe  at  any  creed  on  earth, 
That  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth 
They  might  have  been  high-prieats  to  Mumbo  Jombo." 

It  is  evidently  but  the  rankest  mockery  of  justice  to  suspend  an  infimte 
woe  upon  an  accident  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  concerned. 

Still  further :  there  is  a  tremendous  injustice  even  in  that  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  the  most  favorable  of  all,  which  says 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  foreordained  to  hell»  but  that  all  are  free,  and 
that  life  is  a  fixed  season  of  probation  wherein  the  means  of  salvation 
are  offered  to  all,  and  if  they  neglect  or  spurn  them  the  fault  is  their 
own,  and  eternal  pain  their  merited  portion.  The  perfectly  apparent  in- 
consistency of  this  theory  with  known  facts  is  fatal  to  it,  since  out  of 
every  generation  there  are  millions  on  millions  of  infants,  idiots,  maniacs, 
heathen,  within  whose  hearing  or  power  the  means  of  salvation  by  a 
personal  appropriation  of  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  blood  were  never 
brought ;  so  that  life  to  them  is  no  scene  of  Christian  probation.  But, 
waiving  that,  the  probation  is  not  a  fair  one  to  anybody.  If  the  inde- 
scribable horror  of  an  eternal  damnation  be  the  consequence  that  follows 
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a  certain  oonrse  while  we  are  on  trial  in  this  life,  then  a  knowledge  of 
that  fikct  in  all  its  bearings  ought  to  be  given  us,  clear,  explicit,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  mistake  or  doubt.  Otherwise  the  probation  is  not  fiedr. 
To  place  men  in  the  world,  as  millions  are  constantly  placed,  beset  by 
allurements  of  every  sort  within  and  without,  led  astray  by  false  teachr 
ings  and  evil  examples,  exposed  in  ignorance,  bewildered  with  uncertaixir 
ties  of  oonflieting  doubts  and  surmises,  either  never  hearing  of  the  way 
of  salvation  at  all,  or  hearing  of  it  only  in  terms  that  seem  absurd  in 
themselves  and  unaccompanied  by  sufficient,  if  by  any,  proof,  and  then, 
if  under  these  fearful  hazards  they  waver  from  strict  purity  of  hearty 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  orthodoxy  of  belief,  to  condemn  them  to  a 
world  of  everlasting  agony,  would  be  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  with  n» 
touch  of  mercy  or  color  of  right. 

Beneath  such  a  rule  the  universe  should  be  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  and  Gk>d  be  thought  of  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  Such  a 
"  probation"  would  be  only  like  that  on  which  the  "inquisitors  put  their 
victims  who  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  in  their  dungeons,  waiting  for 
the  nds.  and  the  flame  to  be  made  ready.  Few  persons  will  deny  that, 
as  the  &cts  now  are,  a  good,  intelligent,  candid  man  may  doubt  the 
reality  of  an  endless  pimishment  awaiting  inen  in  hell.  But  if  the  doc- 
trine be  true,  and  he  is  on  probation  under  it,  is  it  fair  that  he  should  be 
left  honestly  in  ignorance  or  doubt  about  it?  No:  if  it  be  true,  it  oughi 
to  be  burned  into  his  brain  and  crushed  into  his  soul  with  such  terrific 
vividness  and  abiding  constancy  of  impression  as  would  deter  him  ever 
from  the  wrong  path,  keep  him  in  the  right.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
represented  a  condemned  delinquent,  sufifering  on,  and  still  interminably 
on,  in  hell,  thus  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  his  probation : — "  Oh, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  even  the  most  diminutive  part  of 
the  weight  and  horror  of  this  doom,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  every 
temptation  to  sin,  with  the  most  violent  recoil.''^'  If  an  endless  hell  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  he  ought  to  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  it, 
with  all  possible  helps  and  incentives  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  not  the  case ; 
and  theref(»re,  since  Gkxi  is  just  and  generous,  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Finally,  the  ii\justice  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  is  most 
emphatically  shown  by  the  het  that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence 
or  possible  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  between  the 
moment  of  sinning  life  and  the  eternity  of  suffering  death.  If  a  child 
were  told  to  hold  its  breath  thirty  seconds,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  should  be 
eonfined  in  a  dark  solitary  dungeon  for  seventy  years  amidst  loathsome 
horrors  and  speechless  afflictions,  and  be.Mghtfully  scourged  six  times  a 
day  for  that  entire  period,  there  would  be  just  proportion — nay,  an  inex^ 
preosibly  merciful  proportion — between  the  ofibnce  and  the  punishment^ , 
in  comparison  with  that  which,  being  an  absolutely  infinite  disproportion, 
does  not  really  admit  of  any  comparison, — the  sentence  to  an  eternal 

1*  John  Vofter,  Letter  <m  tb»  BteraKy  of  Fatoce  Ptmiiihnwuitfc 
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abode  in  hell  as  a  penalty  for  the  worst  kind  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime  a  man  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  life  of  a  thousand  years.  Think, 
then,  of  passing  such  a  sentence  on  one  who  has  struggled  hard  against 
temptation,  and  yielded  but  rarely,  and  suffered  much,  and  striven  to  do 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  borne  up  courageously,  with  generous  resolyes 
and  affections,  and  died  commending  his  soul  to  God  in  hope. 

"  Fearfully  fleet  is  this  life,"  says  one,  "  and  yet  in  it  eternal  life  is  lost 
or  won :  profoundly  wretched  is  this  life,  yet  in  it  eternal  bliss  is  lost  or 
won."  Weigh  the  words  adequately,  and  say  how  improbable  is  the 
thought,  and  how  terribly  ui\just.  Perhaps  there  have  already  lived 
upon  this  earth,  and  died,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  men,  the  everlasting  doom  of  every  one  of 
whom,  it  is  imagined,  was  fixed  unalterably  during  the  momentary 
period  of  his  mortal  transit  from  cradle  to  grave.  In  respect  of  eternity, 
six  thousand  years — and  this  duration  must  be  reduced  to  threescore 
years  and  ten,  since  that  is  all  that  each  generation  ei\joyed — is  the  same 
as  one  hour.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  these  two  huddred  thousand  mil- 
lions of  men  were  called  into  being  at  once ;  that  they  were  placed  on 
probation  for  one  hour ;  that  the  result  of  their  choice  and  action  in  that 
hour  was  to  decide  their  irrevocable  fate,  actually  forever,  to  ecstatic  bliss 
or  to  ecstatic  woe ;  that  during  that  hour  they  were  loft,  as  far  as  clear  and 
stable  conviction  goes,  in  utter  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
realities  of  their  condition,  courted  by  opposing  theories  and  modes  of 
action;  and  that,  when  the  clock  of  time  knelled  the  close  of  that 
awful,  that  most  evanescent  hour,  the  roaring  gulf  of  torture  yawned,  and 
its  jaws  of  flame  and  blackness  closed  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
for  eternity  I  That  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  temporal 
probation  and  eternal  punishment,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.  Of  course,  no  man  at  this  day,  who  is  in  his  senses 
and  thinks  honestly  upon  the  subject,  can  credit  such  a  doctrine,  unless 
indeed  he  believes  that  a  lawless  fiend  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  universe 
and  guides  the  helm  of  destiny.  And  lives  there  a  man  of  unperverted 
soul  who  would  not  decidedly  prefer  to  have  no  God  rather  than  to  have 
such  a  one?     Ay, 

'*  Rather  than  w>,  come  Fati  into  the  lift 
And  champion  us  to  the  ntteranoe." 

Let  US  be  atheists,  and  bow  to  mortal  Chance,  believe  there  is  no  pilot 
at  all  at  the  rudder  of  Creation's  vessel,  no  channel  before  the  prow,  but 
the  roaring  breakers  of  despair  to  right  and  left,  and  the  granite  bluff 
of  annihilation  full  in  front ! 

In  the  next  place,  then,  we  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damna- 
tion that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  worthy  idea  of  the  character  of  God. 
God  is  love ;  and  love  cannot  consent  to  the  useless  torture  of  milliona 
of  helpless  souls  for  eternity.  The  gross  contradiction  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  hell  to  the  spirit  of  love  is  so  obvious  that  its  advocates,  un- 
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able  to  deny  or  conceal  it,  have  often  positively  proclaimed  it,  avowing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  God  is  changed  into  a  consuming  fire  full 
of  hatred  and  vengeance.  But  that  is  unmitigated  blasphemy.  God  is 
unchangeable,  his  very  nature  being  disinterested,  immutable  goodness. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  of  their  own  preparation.  If  a  pestilen- 
tial exhalation  is  drawn  from  some  decaying  substance,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  alteration  in  the  sunlight.  But  a  Christian  writer  assures  us  that 
'when  "the  damned  are  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  so  bound  that  they 
cannot  move  a  limb  nor  even  an  eyelid,  God  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell 
through  them  for  ever  and  ever."  * 

And  another  writer  says,  **  All  in  God  is  turned  into  fury :  in  hell  he 
draws  out  into  the  field  all  his  forces,  all  his  attributes,  whereof  wrath  is 
the  leader  and  general."*  Such  representations  may  be  left  without  a 
comment.  Every  enlightened  mind  will  instantly  reject  with  horror  the 
doctrine  which  necessitates  a  conception  of  God  like  that  here  pictured 
forth.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  forgiveness  and  magnanimity.  To  the 
wandering  sinner,  even  while  a  great  way  off,  his  arms  are  open,  and  his 
inviting  voice,  penetrating  the  farthest  abysses,  says,  "  Return/'  His  sun 
shines  and  his  rain  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  ui^just  and  unthankful. 
What  is  it,  the  instant  mortals  pass  the  line  of  death,  that  shall  transform 
this  Divinity  of  yearning  pity  and  beneficence  into  a  devil  of  relentless 
hate  and  cruelty  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  shall  find  him  dealing  towards  us 
in  eternity  as  he  does  here.  An  eminent  theologian  says,  *'  If  mortal 
men  kiU  the  body  temporally  in  their  anger,  it  is  like  the  immortal 
God  to  damn  the  soul  eternally  in  his."  "God  holds  sinners  in  his 
hands  over  the  mouth  of  hell  as  so  many  spiders ;  and  he  is  dreadfully 
provoked,  and  he  not  only  hates  them,  but  holds  them  in  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  he  will  trample  them  beneath  his  feet  with  inexpressible 
fierceness,  he  will  crush  their  blood  out,  and  will  make  it  fly  so  that  it 
will  sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment."*^  Oh,  ravings  and 
blasphemies  of  theological  bigotry,  blinded  with  old  creeds,  inflamed 
with  sectarian  hate,  soaked  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  encompassed  by 
absurd  delusions,  you  know  not  what  you  say  I 

A  daring  writer  of  modem  times  observes  that  God  can  never  say  from 
the  last  tribunal,  in  any  other  than  a  limited  and  metaphorical  sense, 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  because  that  would  not 
be  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Saving  the  appearance  of  irreverence, 
we  maintain  his  assertion  to  be  just,  based  on  impregnable  morality.  A 
recent  religious  poet  describes  Jesus,  on  descending  into  hell  after  his 
crucifixion,  meeting  Judas,  and  when  he  saw  his  pangs  and  heard  his 
stifled  sobs, 

**  Pltjring,  MeMiah  gaied,  and  bad  forgiTvn, 
But  Jostloe  her  eternal  bar  oppoaed.'*** 


>*  fbr  tbeaa  and  aereral  otber  qnotations  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rer.  T.  J.  Sawyer*!  work,  ontltlad 
*  Endleai  Poniahment :  ita  Origin  and  Gronndf  Examined." 
•  Bdwa(da*8  Works,  vol.  tIL  p.  480.  «  Lord,  Chriat  in  Hadea. 
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covered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  their  sin,  filth,  and  woe,  brought  them 
straight  up  into  the  midst  of  heaven.  Instantly  they  were  transformed, 
clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  next  to  the  throne ;  and  henceforth, 
for  evermore,  the  dearest  strain  to  God's  ear,  of  all  the  celestial  music, 
was  that  borne  by  the  choir  his  grace  had  ransomed  from  helL  And, 
because  there  is  no  envy  or  other  selfishness  in  heaven,  this  promotion 
sent  but  new  thrills  of  delight  and  gratitude  through  the  heights  and 
depths  of  angelic  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  namely,  those  furnished  by  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  truths  of  human  experience.  The  doctrine,  as  we  think 
can  be  clearly  shown,  is  literally  incredible  to  the  human  mind  and 
literally  intolerable  to  the  human  heart.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  absolutely  incredible  because  it  is  inconceivable :  no  man 
can  possibly  grasp  and  appreciate  the  idea.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  ever  made  perhaps  is  in  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  elaboration  of  the 
famous  Hindu  myth  of  an  enormous  rock  finally  worn  away  by  the 
brushing  of  a  gauze  veil;  and  that  is  really  no  approximation  at  all, 
since  an  incommensurable  chasm  always  separates  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  John  Foster  says,  "It  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch- 
angers  faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror  of  the  doom 
to  eternal  damnation.''  The  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  the  severest 
sentence  passed  on  the  worst  sinner  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  his 
redemption  be  attained,  use  the  following  illustration  of  the  staggering 
periods  that  will  first  elapse.  A  small  yoke  is  thrown  into  the  ocean 
and  borne  about  in  every  direction  by  the  various  winds.  Once  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  a  blind  tortoi%e  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  that  tortoise  shall  so  rise  up  that 
its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?  It  may,  but  the  time  required 
cannot  be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  unwise  man,  who  has 
entered  one  of  the  great  hells,  to  obtain  deliverance.  There  ib  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  idea'  of  endless  misery, 
by  Suso,  a  mystic  preacher  who  flourished  several  centuries  ago.  It  runs 
thiis.  "0  eternity,  what  art  thou?  Oh,  end  without  end!  O  father, 
and  mother,  and  all  whom  we  love !  May  God  be  merciful  unto  you  for 
evermore  I  for  we  shall  see  you  no  more  to  love  you ;  we  must  be  sepa- 
rated forever!  0  separation,  everlasting  separation,  how  painful  art 
thou  !  Oh,  the  wringing  of  hands !  Oh,  sighing,  weeping,  and  sobbing, 
unceasing  howling  and  lamenting,  and  yet  never  to  be  pardoned  I  Give 
us  a  millstone,  says  the  damned,  as  large  as  the  whole  earth,  and  so  wide 
in  circumference  as  to  touch  the  sky  all  around,  and  let  a  little  bird  come 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  pick  off  a  small  particle  of  the  stone, 
not  larger  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  another 
hundred  thousand  years  let  him  come  again,  so  that  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years  he  would  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet,  we 
wretched  sinners  would  desire  nothing  but  that  thus  the  stone  might 
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hATe  an  end,  and  thus  our  pains  also ;  yet  even  that  cannot  be."^  But, 
after  all  the  struggles  of  reason  and  all  the  illustrations  of  laboring 
imagination,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  eternal  suffering  in  hell"  re- 
mains remote,  dim,  unrealized,  an  abstraction  in  words.  If  we  could 
adequately  apprehend  it, — ^if  its  full  significance  should  burst  upon  us,  as 
sometimes  in  fearful  dreams  the  spaceless,  timeless,  phantasmal,  reeling 
sense  of  the  infinite  seems  to  be  threatening  to  break  into  the  brain, — 
an  annihilating  shudder  would  seize  and  destroy  the  soul. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment is  not  believed  as  an  intellectually  conceived  truth,  because  that  is 
a  metaphysical  impossibility.  But  more :  we  affirm,  in  spite  of  the  general 
belief  in  it  publicly  professed,  that  it  is  actually  held  by  hardly  any  one 
as  a  practical  vivid  belief  even  within  the  limits  wherein,  as  an  intellec- 
tual conception,  it  is  possible.  When  intellect  and  imagination  do  not 
fail,  heart  and  conscience  do,  with  sickened  faintness  and  convulsive 
protest.  In  his  direful  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Young  makes  one  of  the 
oondenmed  vainly  beg  of  God  to  grant 

**  This  one,  this  slender,  almost  no^  request : 
Wben  I  hare  wept  a  thousand  Htss  away. 
When  torment  is  grown  weary  of  its  prey. 
When  I  hare  rared  of  angoish'd  years  in  fire  , 

Ten  thousand  thousands,  let  me  then  expire." 

Such  a  thought,  when  confronted  with  any  generous  holy  sentiment 
or  with  any  worthy  conception  of  the  Divine  character,  is  practically 
incredible.  The  men  all  around  us  in  whose  Church-creed  such  a  doc- 
trine is  written  down  do  not  truly  believe  it.  '*  They  delude  themselves," 
as  Martineau  well  says,  *'  with  the  mere  fancy  and  image  of  a  belief. 
The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs  from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable :  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually  nothing." 
Who  that  had  a  child,  parent,  wife,  brother,  or  other  precious  friend, 
condemned  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  would  not  be  frantic 
with  agony?  But  there  are  in  the  world  literally  millions  on  millions, 
some  of  whose  nearest  and  dearest  ones  have  died  under  circumstances 
which,  by  their  professed  creeds,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  must  roast 
in  the  fires  of  hell  in  an  anguish  unutterably  fiercer,  and  for  eternity, 
and  yet  they  go  about  as  smilingly,  engage  in  the  battle  for  money,  in 
the  race  for  fame,  in  all  the  vain  shows  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life,  as 
eagerly  and  as  gayly  as  others.  How  often  do  we  see  the  literal  truth 
of  this  exemplified!  It  is  clear  they  do  not  believe  in  the  dogma  to 
whose  technical  terms  they  formally  subscribe. 

A  small  proportion  of  its  professors  do  undeniably  believe  the  doctrine 
so  fnx  as  it  can  be  sanely  believed ;  and  accordingly  the  world  is  to  them 
robed  in  a  sable  shroud,  and  life  is  an  awful  mockery,  under  a  flashing 


a  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeachichte,  sect.  210. 
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surface  of  sportB  concealing  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror.  Every  observing 
person  has  probably  known  some  few  in  his  life  who,  in  a  degree,  really 
believed  the  common  notions  concerning  hell,  and  out  of  whom,  conse- 
quently, all  geniality,  all  bounding  impulses,  all  magnanimous  generosi- 
ties, were  crushed,  and  their  countenances  wore  the  perpeti^al  livery  of . 
mourning,  despair,  and  misanthropy.  We  will  quote  the  confessions  of 
two  persons  who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  sincere  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine.  The  first  is  a  celebrated  French  preacher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  other  a  very  eminent  American  divine  of  the 
present  day.  Saurin  says,  in  his  great  sermon  on  Hell,  "  I  sink  under 
the  weight  of  this  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  thought  a  mortal  poison 
which  difiuseth  itself  into  every  period  of  my  life,  rendering  society  tir^ 
some,  nourishment  insipid,  pleasure  disgustful,  and  life  itself  a  <cruel 
bitter.''  Albert  Barnes  writes,  "  In  the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own 
spirit,  I  confess  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  man 
should  suffer  to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  light 
thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured 
mind.     It  is  all  dark— dark— dark  to  my  soul;  and  I  cannot  disguise  it.'' 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  endeavor  sincerely 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  popularly  professed  belief.  So  often  as  that 
endeavor  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
hell  is  reduced  from  its  vagueness  to  an  embraced  conception,  the  over- 
fraught  heart  gives  way,  the  brain,  stretched  on  too  high  a  tension,  reels, 
madness  sets  in,  and  one  more  case  is  added  to  that  list  of  maniacs  from 
religious  causes  which,  according  to  the  yearly  reports  of  insane-asylumsy 
forms  so  large  a  class.  Imagine  what  a  vast  and  sudden  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  society  if  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Christendom  believed  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  horrible  influx  of 
demons,  from  some  insurgent  region,  would  rush  into  our  world  and  put 
a  great  miy'ority  of  our  race  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures !  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  professed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  Chris- 
tendom is,  if  true,  an  evil  incomparably  worse  than  that,  though  every 
element  of  its  dreadfulness  were  multiplied  by  millions  beyond  the  power 
of  numeration ;  and  yet  all  goes  on  as  quietly,  the  most  of  these  fancied 
believers  live  as  chirpingly,  as  if  heaven  were  sure  for  everybody  I  Of 
course  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  the  terrific  formula  which  drops 
so  glibly  from  their  tongues. 

Again :  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  that  if  it  be 
true  it  must  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  saved  and  fill  all  heaven  with 
sympathetic  woe.  Jesus  teaches  that  **  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth."  By  a  moral  necessity,  then,  there  is  sorrow  in 
heaven  over  the  wretched,  lost  soul.  That  sorrow,  indeed,  may  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  wholly  quenched,  by  the  knowledge  that  every  retributive 
pang  is  remedial,  and  that  God's  glorious  design  will  one  day  be  fully 
crowned  in  the  redemption  of  the  last  prodigal.  But  what  shall  solace  or 
end  it  if  they  know  that  hell's  borders  are  to  be  enlarged  and  to  rage  with 
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ayen^ng  misery  forever?  The  good  cannot  be  happy  in  heaven  if  they 
are  to  see  the  ascending  smoke  and  hear  the  resounding  shrieks  of  a  hell 
full  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  a  common  hmnanity,  among  whom 
are  many  of  their  own  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

Trae,  a  long  list  of  Christian  writers  may  be  cited  as  maintaining  that 
this  is  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  singing  the  song  of  praise  with  redoubled 
emphasis  as  they  see  their  parents,  their  children,  their  former  bosom 
companions,  writhing  and  howling  in  the  fell  extremities  of  torture. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "That  the  saints  may  enjoy  their  beatitude  and 
the  grace  of  God  more  richly,  a  perfect  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  granted  to  them.'^*^  Especially  did  the  Puritans  seem  to  revel 
in  this  idea,  that  **  the  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened  and 
sharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  sufferings  of  the  damned."  One 
of  them  thus  expresses  the  delectable  thought: — "The  sight  of  hell- 
torments  will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever,  as  a  sense  of  the 
opposite  misery  always  increases  the  relish  of  any  pleasure.''  But  perhaps 
Hopkins  caps  the  climax  of  the  diabolical  pyramid  of  these  representa^ 
tions,  saying  of  the  wicked,  "  The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend 
up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for  ever  and  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear 
glass  always'  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  bright  and  most  affecting 
view.  This  display  of  the  Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to 
all  who  love  God,  will  give  them  the  highest  and  most  ineffable  pleasure. 
Should  the  fire  of  this  eternal  punishment  cease,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed."**  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms, 
the  saints,  on  entering  their  final  state  of  bliss  in  heaven,  are  converted 
into  a  set  of  unmitigated  fiends,  out-sataning  Satan,  finding  their  chief 
delight  in  forever  comparing  their  own  enjoyments  with  the  pangs  of  the 
damned,  extracting  morsels  of  surpassing  relish  from  every  convulsion  or 
shriek  of  anguish  they  see  or  hear.  It  is  all  an  exquisite  piece  of  gratui- 
tous horror  arbitrarily  devised  to  meet  a  logical  exigency  of  the  theory 
its  contrivers  held.  When  charged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
woe  of  their  friends  .in  hell  must  greatly  affect  the  saints,  the  stem  old 
theologians,  unwilling  to  recede  an  inch  from  their  dogmas,  had  the 
amazing  hardihood  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary  their 
wills  would  so  blend  with  God's  that  the  contemplation  of  this  suffering 
would  l^  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  them.  It  is  doubly  a  blank  assumption  of 
the  most  daring  character,  first  assuming,  by  an  unparalleled  blasphemy, 
that  God  himself  will  take  delight  in  the  pangs  of  his  creatures,  and 
secondly  assuming,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
every  principle  of  morals,  that  the  elect  will  do  so  too.  In  this  world  a 
man  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  styled  a  devil.    On  entering 
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heaven,  what  magic  shall  work  such  a  demoniacal  change  in  himf  Thex« 
is  not  a  word,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  dreadM 
notion ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  or  moral  justification  of 
it  given  by  any  of  its  advocates,  or  indeed  conceivable.  The  monstrous 
hypothesis  cannot  be  true.  Under  the  omnipotent,  benignant  govern- 
ment of  a  paternal  Grod,  each  change  of  character  in  his  chosen  children, 
as  they  advance,  must  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 

We  once  heard  a  father  say,  running  his  fingers  the  while  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  child's  hair,  "  If  I  were  in  heaven,  and  saw  my  little 
daughter  in  hell,  should  not  I  be  rushing  down  there  after  her?"  There 
spoke  the  voice  of  human  nature ;  and  that  love  cannot  be  turned  to 
hatred  in  heaven,  but  must  grow  purer  and  intenser  there.  The  doctrine 
which  makes  the  saints  pleased  with  contemplating  the  woes  of  the 
damned,  and  even  draw  much  of  their  happiness  from  the  contrast,  is 
the  deification  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  a  demon.  Human  nature, 
even  when  left  to  its  uncultured  instincts,  is  bound  to  far  other  and 
nobler  things.  Radbod,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kings,  after  long 
resistance,  finally  consented  to  be  baptized.  After  he  had  put  one  foot 
into  the  water,  he  asked  the  priest  if  he  should  meet  his  forefathers  in 
heaven.  Learning  that  they,  being  unbaptized  pagans,  were  victims  of 
endless  misery,  he  drew  his  foot  back,  and  refused  the  rite,— choosing  to 
be  with  his  brave  ancestors  in  hell  rather  than  to  be  in  heaven  with  the 
Christian  priests.  And,  speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  feeling  and  virtue,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would 
not  say,  ''  Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  me,  if  I  am  to  look  down  on  the 
quenchless  agonies  of  all  I  have  loved  here !"  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that 
the  thought  that  even  one  should  have  endless  woe 

**  Would  eturt  a  shadow  on  the  throne  of  God 
And  darken  bearen"  f 

If  a  monarch,  possessing  unlimited  power  over  all  the  earth,  had  con- 
demned one  man  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack  and  be  freshly  plied  with 
incessant  tortures  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  everybody  on  earth 
could  hear  his  terrible  shrieks  by  day  and  night,  though  they  were  them- 
selves all,  with  this  sole  exception,  blessed  with  perfect  happiness, — ^would 
not  the  whole  human  race,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Japan,  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Liberia,  rise  in  a  body  and  go  to  implore  the  king's  clemenc]^  for  the 
solitary  victim  ?  So,  if  hell  had  but  one  tenant  doomed  to  eternal  anguish, 
a  petition  reaching  from  Sirius  to  Alcyone,  signed  by  the  unijerse  of 
moral  beings,  borne  by  a  convoy  of  angels  representing  every  star  in 
space,  would  be  laid  and  unrolled  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  and  He 
would  read  thereon  this  prayer: — "Forgive  him,  and  release  him,  wb 
BESEECH  THEE,  0  GroD."  And  Can  it  be  thdt  every  soul  in  the  universe  ib 
better  than  the  Maker  and  Father  of  .the  universe? 

The  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  threatening  nearly  all  our 
race  is  refuted  likewise  by  the  impossibility  of  any  general  observance 
of  the  obligations  morally  and  logically  consequent  from  it.    In  the  first 
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place,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  and  as  life  goes  on,  the  great  nuyority 
of  men  are  upon  the  whole  happy,  evidently  were  meant  to  be  happy. 
But  every  believer  of  the  doctrine  in  debate  is  bound  to  be  unutterably 
wretched.  If  he  has  any  gleam  of  generous  sentiment  or  touch  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  his  bosom,  if  he  is  not  a  frozen  petrifaction  of  selfishness 
or  an  incarnate  devil,  how  can  he  look  on  his  family,  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,  fellow-beings,  in  the  light  of  his  faith  seeing  them  quiver* 
ing  over  the  dizzy  verge  of  a  blind  probation  and  momentarily  dropping 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  bums  forever, — ^how  can  he  do 
this  without  being  ceaselessly  stung  with  wretchedness  and  crushed 
with  horror  by  the  perception?  For  a  man  who  appreciatingly  believes 
that  hell  is  directly  under  our  meadows,  streets,  and  homes,  and  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  dead  are  in  it,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  living 
soon  will  be, — ^for  such  a  man  to  be  happy  and  jocose  is  as  horrible  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man,  occupying  the  second  story  of  a  house,  to  light  it  up 
brilliantly  with  gas,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends,  eating  tidbits,  sip- 
ping wine,  and  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  gay 
music,  while,  immediately  under  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  own  parents  and  his  own  children,  were  stretched  on  racks,  torn 
with  pincers,  lacerated  with  surgical  instruments,  cauterized,  lashed  with 
whips  of  fire,  their  halfnsuppressed  shrieks  and  groans  audibly  rising 
through  the  floor  I 

Secondly,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  unnecessary  worldly  enter- 
prises, labors,  and  studies  should  at  once  cease.  '  One  moment  on  earth, 
and  then,  accordingly  as  we  spend  that  moment,  an  eternity  in  heaven  or 
in  hell :  in  heaven,  if  we  succeed  in  placating  God  by  a  sound  belief  and 
ritual  proprieties ;  in  hell,  if  we  are  led  astray  by  philosophy,  nature,  and 
the  attractions  of  life  1  On  these  suppositions,  what  time  have  we  for  any 
thing  but  reciting  our  creed,  meditating  on  the  atonement,  and  seeking 
to  secure  an  interest  for  ourselves  with  Ood  by  flouting  at  our  carnal  reason, 
praying  in  church,  and  groaning,  ''Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  misera- 
ble sinners"  ?  What  folly,  what  mockery,  to  be  searching  into  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  forces  of  matter,  and  the  other  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  science !  There  will  be  no  astronomy  in  hell,  save  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  the  distance  between  the  nadir  of  the  damned  and  the  zenith 
of  the  saved ;  no  chemistry  in  hell,  save  the  experiments  of  infinite  wrath 
in  distilling  new  torture-poisons  in  the  alembics  of  memory  and  deposit- 
ing fresh  despair-sediments  in  the  crucibles  of  hope.  If  Calvin's  doctrine 
be  true,  let  no  book  be  printed,  save  the  "Westminster  Catechism;"  no 
calculation  be  ciphered,  save  how  to  "solve  the  problem  of  danmation;" 
no  picture  be  painted,  save  "  pictures  of  hell ;"  no  school  be  supported, 
save  "schools  of  theology;"  no  business  be  pursued,  save  "the  business 
of  salvation."  What  have  men  who  are  in  imminent  peril,  who  are  in 
truth  almost  infallibly  sure,  of  being  eternally  damned  the  next  instant, 
—what  have  they  to  do  with  science,  literature,  art,  social  ambition,  or 
commerce?    Away  with  them  all  1  Lures  of  the  devil  to  snare  souls  are 
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theyl  The  world  reflecting  fVom  every  comer  the  lurid  glare  of  hell« 
who  can  do  any  thing  else  but  shudder  and  pray?  "Who  could  apare 
any  attention  for  the  vicissitudes  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  sharea,  for 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera  and  the  bets  upon  the  next  election,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  over  such  a  verge 
as  he  affects  to  see?" 

Thirdly,  those  who  believe  the  popular  theory  On  this  subject  are  bound 
to  live  in  cheap  huts,  on  bread  and  water,  that  they  may  devote  to  the 
sending  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen  every  cent  of  money  they 
can  get  beyond  that  required  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  If  our 
neighbor  were  perishing  of  hunger  at  our  door,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
share  with  him  even  to  the  last  crust  we  had.  How  much  more,  then, 
seeing  millions  of  our  poor  helpless  brethren  sinking  ignorantly  into  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  are  we  bound  to  spare  no  possible  effort  until  the 
iK>nditions  of  salvation  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  I  An 
American  missionary  to  China  said,  in  a  public  address  after  his  return, 
"  Fifty  thousand  a  day  go  down  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Six 
hundred  millions  more  are  going  the  same  road.  Should  you  not  think 
at  least  once  a  day  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  that  day  sink  to  the  doom 
of  the  lost  V*  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Miasions 
say,  "  To  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  a  work  of  great  exigency. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  whole  generation  of  five  hundred  mUlionB 
have  gone  down  to  eternal  death.''  Again:  the  same  Board ^eay,  in  their 
tract  entitled  "The  Grand  Motive  to  Missionary  Effort,"  "The  heathen 
are  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  and  are  expressly  doomed  to 
perdition.  Six  hundred  millions  of  deathless  souls  on  the  brink  of 
hell!  What  a  spectacle  I"  How  a  man  who  thinks  the  heathen  are 
thus  sinking  to  hell  by  wholesale  through  ignorance  of  the  gospel  can 
live  in  a  costly  house,  crowded  with  luxuries  and  splendors,  spending 
every  week  more  money  on  his  miserable  body  than  he  gives  in  his  whole 
life  to  save  the  priceless  souls  for  which  he  says  Christ  died,  is  a  problem 
admitting  but  two  solutions.  Either  his  professed  faith  is  an  unreality 
to  him,  or  else  he  is  as  selfish  as  a  demon  and  as  hard-hearted  as  the 
nether  millstone.  If  he  really  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  a  human 
heart,  he  must  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny  himself  every  indulgence 
and  give  his  whole  fortune  and  earnings  to  the  missionary  fond.  And 
when  he  had  given  all  else,  he  ought  to  give  himself,  and  go  to  pagan 
lands,  proclaiming  the  means  of  grace  until  his  last  breath.  If  he  does 
not  that,  he  is  inexcusable. 

Should  he  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  this  obligation  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  predestination,  which  asserts  that  all  men  were  unconditionally 
elected  from  eternity,  some  to  heaven,  others  to  hell,  so  that  no  effort 
can  change  their  fate,  logical  consistency  reduces  him  to  an  alternative 
more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  conscience  and  common  sense  than 
the  other  was.  For  by  this  theory  the  gates  of  freedom  and  duty  are 
hoisted,  and  the  dark  fiood  of  antinomian  consequences  rushes  in.     AH 
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things  are  fated.  Let  men  yield  to  every  impulse  and  wish.  The  result  is 
fixed.  We  have  nothing  to  do.  Good  or  evil,  virtue  or  crime,  alter  nothing. 
Fourthly,  if  the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  be  true,  then 
surely  no  more  children  should  be  brought  into  the  world :  it  is  a  duty 
to  let  the  race  die  out  and  cease.  He  who  begets  a  child,  forcing  him  to 
run  the  fearful  risk  of  human  existence,  with  every  probability  of  being 
doomed  to  hell  at  the  close  of  earth,  commits  a  crime  before  whose  endless 
consequences  of  horror  the  guilt  of  fifty  thousand  deliberate  murders 
would  be  as  nothing.  For,  be  it  remembered,  an  eternity  in  hell  is  an 
infinite  evil ;  and  therefore  the  crime  of  thrusting  such  a  fate  on  a  single 
child,  with  the  unasked  gift  of  being,  is  a  crime  admitting  of  no  just 
comparison.  Rather  than  populate  an  everlasting  hell  with  human 
vipers  and  worms,  a  hell  whose  fires,  alive  and  wriggling  with  ghastly 
shapes  of  iniquity  and  anguish,  shall  swell  with  a  vast  accession  of  fresh 
recruits  from  every  generation, — ^rather  than  this,  let  the  sacred  lights  on 
the  marriage-altar  go  out,  no  more  bounding  forms  of  childhood  be  seen 
in  cottage  or  hall,  the  race  grow  old,  thin  out,  and  utterly  perish,  all 
happy  villages  be  overgrown,  all  regal  cities  crumble  down,  and  this 

world  roll  among  the  silent  stars  henceforth  a  globe  of  blasted  deserts 
and  rank  wildernesses,  resonant  only  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wind,  the 
yells  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Fifthly,  there  is  one  more  conclusion  of  moral  duty  deducible  from 
the  prevalent  theory  of  infinite  torment.  It  is  this.  God  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  A(lam  to  have  any  children.  Let  us  not  seem  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent  in  speaking  thus.  We  are  merely  reasoning  on  the 
popular  theory  of  the  theologians,  not  on  any  supposition  of  our  own  or 
on  any  truth ;  and  by  showing  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  the  moral 
consequences  and  duties  flowing  from  that  theory,  the  absurdity,  blas- 
phemy, and  incredibility  of  the  theory  itself  appear.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  irreverence,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it  who  charge 
ffod  with  the  iniquity  which  we  repel  from  his  name.  If  the  sin  of  Adam 
must  entail  total  depravity  and  an  infinite  penalty  of  suffering  on  all  his 
I>osterity,  who  were  then  certainly  innocent  because  not  in  existence, 
then,  we  ask,  why  did  not  God  cause  the  race  to  stop  with  Adam,  and  so 
save  all  the  needless  and  cruel  woe  that  would  otherwise  surely  be  visited 
on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations?  Or,  to  go  still  further  back, 
why  did  he  not,  foreseeing  Adam's  fall,  refrain  from  creating  even  him  ? 
There  was  no  necessity  laid  on  God  of  creating  Adam.  No  positive  evil 
would  have  been  done  by  omitting  to  create  him.  An  infinite  evil,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  the  lost,  was  done  by  creating  him.  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  left  in  peaceful  nonentity  ?  On  the  Augustinian  theory 
we  see  no  way  of  escaping  this  awful  dilemma.  Who  can  answer  the 
question  which  rises  to  heaven  from  the  abyss  of  the  damned  ? — 

*  TkUier  of  mercies,  why  from  lilent  earth 
Didst  tboo  Kwake  and  curse  me  into  birth. 
Posh  into  being  a  rererse  of  thoe^ 
And  anfanate  a  clod  with  misery  V 
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Satan  is  a  sort  of  sublime  Guy  Fawkes,  lurking  in  the  infernal  cellar, 
preparing  the  train  of  that  stupendous  Gunpowder  Plot  by  which  he 
hopes,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  to  blow  up  the  world-parliament  of  un- 
believers with  a  general  petard  of  damnation.  Will  the  King  connive  at 
this  nefarious  prowler  and  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  design  ? 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  appears  to  the  natural  man  so  unreasonable,  immoral,  and 
harrowingly  frightful,  when  earnestly  contemplated,  that  there  have 
always  been  some  who  have  shrunk  from  its  representations  and  sought 
to  escape  its  conclusions.  Many  of  its  strongest  advocates  in  every  age 
have  avowed  it  to  be  a  fearful  mystery,  resting  on  the  inscrutable  sove- 
reignty of  God,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man's  faculties  to  explain  and 
justify.  The  dogma  has  been  eluded  in  two  ways.  Some  have  believed 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  they  should  have  undergone  just 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  sins.  This  supposition  has  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  advocates.  It  was  maintained,  among  others,  by 
Arnobius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  by  the  Socini,  by  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, and  by  some  of  the  New  England  divines.**  All  that  need  be 
said  in  opposition  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  device  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable horror  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  unsupported  by  proof, 
extremely  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  its  bearings,  and  really  not  needed 
to  achieve  the  consummation  desired. 

Others  have  more  wisely  maintained  that  all  will  finally  be  saved: 
liowever  severely  and  long  they  may  justly  suffer,  they  will  at  last  all  be 
mercifully  redeemed  by  God  and  admitted  to  the  common  heaven.  De- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation  have  appeared 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history."  During  the  last  century  and 
a  half  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased.*®  A  dignified  and  in- 
fluential class  of  theologians,  represented  by  such  names  as  Tillotson, 
Bahrdt,  and  Less,  say  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  exaggerations  to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  that  God  will 
not  really  execute  them,  but  will  mercifully  abate  and  limit  them.** 
Another  class  of  theologians,  much  more  free,  consistent,  and  numerous, 
base  their  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  on  figurative 
explanations  of  the  scriptural  language  seemingly  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
arguments  drawn  from  the  character  of  God,  from  reason,  and  from  morals. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  'spreading  fast  All  independent,  genial,  and 
cultivated  thought  naturally  leads  to  it.  The  central  principles  of  the 
gospel  necessitate  it.  The  spirit  of  the  age  cries  for  it.  Before  it  the  old 
antagonistic  dogma  must  fall  and  perish  from  respect.     Dr.  Spring  says. 


»  This  theory  has  been  rcotiBcitated  and  advocated  within  a  few  yean  by  qnite  a  number  of  writcn^ 
among  whom  may  be  siieciflcd  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hudson,  author  of  **  Debt  and  Grace,*'  a 
earnest,  and  able  work,  pervaded  by  nn  admirable  spirit. 

^  Ballou,  Ancient  History  of  Univermlism. 

»  Whittemore,  Modem  History  of  Universaiism. 

s*  Knapp,  Christian  Theology,  Wuodit's  transhition,  sect  158. 
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in  reference  to  the  hopeless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  to  hell,  ''It 
puts  in  requisition  all  our  confidence  in  God  to  justify  this  procedure  of 
liis  government."* 

A  few  devout  and  powerful  minds  have  sought  to  avoid  the  gross  hor- 
rors and  unreasonableness  of  the  usual  view  of  this  subject,  by  changing 
the  mechanical  and  arithmetical  values  of  the  terms  for  spiritual  and 
religious  values.  They  give  the  word  "eternity"  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  meaning.  The  everlasting  woe  of  the  damned  consists 
not  in  mechanical  inflictions  of  torture  and  numerical  increments  of 
duration,  but  in  spiritual  discord,  alienation  from  God,  a  wretched  state 
of  being,  with  which  times  and  spaces  have  nothing  to  do.'^ 

How  much  better  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  in- 
stead of  forcing  their  moral  nature  to  bear  up  against  the  awful  perplex- 
ities and  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  necessarily 
raised  in  them  whenever  they  really  face  the  dark  problems  of  their 
system  of  &ith,''  resolutely  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  such  problems 
in  the  actual  government  of  God,  or  an3nvhere  else,  except  in  their  own 
**  Bodies  of  Divinity" !  It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  discreditable 
evasion  of  responsibility  when  any  man,  especially  when  a  teacher,  takes 
for  granted  the  received  formularies  handed  down  to  him,  and,  instead 
of  honestly  analyzing  their  genuine  significance  and  probing  their  founda- 
tions to  see  if  they  be  good  and  true,  spends  hia  genius  in  contriving 
excuses  and  supports  for  them. 

It  is  the  very  worst  policy  at  this  day  to  strive  to  &sten  the  dogma 
of  eternal  misery  to  the  New  Testament.  If  both  must  be  taken  or 
rejected  together, — an  alternative  which  we  emphatically  deny, — ^what 
sincere  and  earnest  thinker  now,  whose  will  is  unterrifiedly  consecrated 
to  truth,  can  be  expected  to  hesitate  long  ?  The  doctrine  is  sustained  in 
repute  at  present  principally  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  past  as  the  established  and 
authoritative  doctrine.  It  is  yet  technically  current  and  popular  because 
it  has  been  so :  that  is,  it  retains  its  place  simply  by  right  of  possession. 
The  question  ought  to  be  sincerely  and  universally  raised  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Then  it  will  swiftly  lose  its  prestige  and  disappear. 
Secondly,  it  is  upheld  and  patronized  by  many  as  a  useful  instrument  for 
frightening  the  people  and  through  their  fears  deterring  them  from  sin. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  clergymen  of  high  reputation  say  that  it  would 
never  do  to  admit,  before  the  people,  that  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  penitence  and  salvation  beyond  the  grave,  because  they  would  be  sure 
to  abuse  the  hope  as  a  sort  of  permission  to  indulge  and  continue  in  sin. 
Thus  to  ignore  the  only  solemn  and  worthy  standard  of  judging  an 
abstract  doctrine,  namely.  Is  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  and  put  it  solely 

>B  Olory  of  Chritt,  toI.  il.  p.  268. 

*  lAoge,  PDtitiTe  Dogmatik,  sect  ISl :  Die  Aeonen  der  YerdammtoL  Bfaniioe,  Theological  Bsnji : 
Fatare  Pnoiehment 
a  See  Beecher*!  Conflict  of  Agee,  b.  U.  cb.  4, 18. 
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on  grounds  of  working  expediency,  is  disgrace&l,  contemptible,  criniinaL 
Watts  exposes  with  well-merited  rebuke  a  gross  instance  of  pious  fraud 
in  Burnet,  who  advised  preachers  to  teach  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment whether  they  believed  it  or  not."  It  b  by  such  a  course  that  error 
and  superstition  reign,  that  truckling  conformity,  intellectual  disloyalty* 
moral  indifference,  vice,  and  infidelity,  abound.  It  is  practical  atheism, 
debauchery  of  conscience,  and  genuine  spiritual  death.  Besides,  the 
course  we  are  characterizing  is  actually  as  inexpedient  in  practice  as  it  is 
wrong  in  theory.  Experience  and  observation  show  it  to  be  as  pernicious 
in  its  result  as  it  is  immoral  in  its  origin.  Is  a  threat -efficacious  over  men 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  terror,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  personally 
felt  and  feared  by  them  ?  Do  the  menacing  penalties  of  a  sin  deter  a 
man  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  awfulness,  or  in  proportion  to  his 
belief  in  their  reality  and  unavoidableness?  Eternal  misery  would  be  a 
threat  of  infinite  frightfulness,  if  it  were  realized  and  believed.  But  it  is 
incredible.  Some  reject  it  with  indignation  and  an  impetuous  recoil  that 
sends  them  much  too  far  towards  antinomianism.  Others  let  it  float  in 
the  spectral  background  of  imagination,  the  faint  reflection  of  a  dis- 
agreeable and  fading  dream.  To  all  it  is  an  unreality.  An  earnest  belief 
in  a  sure  retribution  exactly  limited  to  desert  must  be  far  more  effective. 
If  atr  individual  had  a  profound  conviction  that  for  every  sin  he  com- 
mitted he  must  suffer  a  million  centuries  of  inexpressible  anguish, — ^realist- 
ing  that  thought,  would  he  commit  a  sin  ? 

If  he  cannot  appreciate  that  enormous  penalty,  much  less  can  he  the 
infinite  one,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  shade  off  and  blur  out  into  a  Tagae 
and  remote  nothing.  Truth  is  an  expression  of  God's  will,  which  we  are 
bound  exclusively  to  accept  and  employ  regardless  of  consequences. 
When  we  do  that,  God^  the  author  of  truth,  is  himself  solely  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  But  when,  thinking  we  can  devise  something  that 
will  work  better,  we  use  some  theory  of  our  own,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Let  every  one  beware  how  he  ventures  to  assume  that 
dread  responsibility.  It  is  surely  folly  as  well  as  sin.  For  nothing  can 
work  so  well  as  truth,  the  simple,  calm,  living  truth,  which  is  a  chime  in 
the  infinite  harmony  of  morals  and  things.  It  is  only  the  morbid  melo- 
dramatic tastes  and  incompetencies  of  an  unfinished  culture  that  make 
men  think  otherwise.  The  magnificent  poetry  of  the  day  of  judgment — 
an  audience  of  five  hundred  thousand  millions  gathered  in  one  throng 
as  the  Judge  rises  to  pronounce  the  last  oration  over  a  dissolving  uni- 
verse— takes  possession  of  the  fancy,  and  people  conceive  it  so  vividly, 
and  are  so  moved  by  it,  that  they  think  they  see  it  to  be  true. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  hell  as  a  physical 
world  of  fiery  torture  full  of  the  damned.  Suppose  the  scene  of  probi^ 
tion  over,  hell  filled  with  its  prisoners  shut  up,  banished  and  buried  in  the 
blackest  deeps  of  space.    Can  it  be  left  there  forever  ?    Can  it  be  that  the 
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roar  of  its  furnace  shall  rage  on,  and  the  wail  of  the  execrahle  anguish 
ascend,  eternally?  Endeavor  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  what  these 
questions  mean,  and  then  answer.  If  anybody  can  find  it  in  his  heart 
or  in  his  head  to  say  yes,  and  can  gloat  over  the  idea,  and  wish  to  have  it 
continually  brandished  in  terrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  one  feels 
impelled  to  declare  that  he  of  all  men  the  most  needs  to  be  converted  to 
the  Christian  spirit.  An  unmitigated  hell  of  depravity,  pain,  and  horror, 
would  be  Satan's  victory  and  God's  defeat;  for  the  very  wish  of  a  Satanic 
being  must  be  for  the  everlasting  prevalence  of  sin  and  wretchedness. 
As  above  the  weltering  hosts  of  the  lost,  each  dreadful  second,  the  iron 
clock  of  hell  ticked  the  thunder-word  "  eternity,''  how  would  the  devil  on 
his  sulphurous  dais  shout  in  triumph!  Butif  such  a  world  of  fire,  crowded 
With  the  writhing  damned,  ever  existed  at  all,  could  it  exist  forever? 

Could  the  saved  be  happy  and  passive  in  heaven  when  the  mufiled  shrieks 
of  their  brethren,  faint  from  the  distance,  fell  on  their  ears?  In  tones 
of  k>ve  and  pity  that  would  melt  the  very  mountains,  they  would  plead  with 
God  to  pardon  and  free  the  lost.  Many  a  mourning  lover  would  realise 
the  fable  of  the  Thracian  poet  who  wandered  into  Hades  searching  for  bis 
Eurydice ;  many  a  heroic  son  would  emulate  the  legend  of  the  Grecian 
god  who  burst  through  the  iron  walls  of  Tartarus  and  rescued  his 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Semele,  and  led  her  in  triumph  up  to  heaven. 

Qmld  the  angels  be  contented  when  they  contemplated  the  far-off  lurid 
orb  and  knew  the  agonies  that  fed  its  conscious  conflagration?  Their 
gentle  bosoms  would  be  racked  with  commiserating  pangs,  they  would  fly 
down  and  hover  around  that  anguished  world,  to  moisten  its  parched 
tongues  with  the  dropping  of  their  sympathetic  tears  and  to  cool  its  burn- 
ing brows  with  the  fanning  of  their  wings. 

Ckmld  Christ  be  saiisfiedf  he  who  once  was  rich  but  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  ?  he  whose  loving  soul  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  tender  words, "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  ? 
he  who  poured  his  blood  on  Judea's  awful  summit,  be  satisfied?  Not 
until  he  ha<l  tried  the  efScacy  of  ten  thousand  fresh  crucifixions,  on  as 
many  new  Calvaries,  would  he  rest. 

Could  God  suffer  it?  God  I  with  the  full  rivers  of  superfluous  bliss  roll- 
ing around  thy  throne,  couldst  thou  look  down  and  hear  thy  creatures 
calling  thee  Father,  and  see  them  plunging  in  a  sea  of  fire  eternally — 
eternally— eternally— and  never  speak  the  pardoning  word  ?  It  would 
not  be  Uke  thee,  it  would  be  like  thine  adversary,  to  do  that.  Not  so 
wouldst  thou  do.  But  if  Satan  had  millions  of  prodigals,  snatched  from 
the  fold  of  thy  family,  shut  up  and  tortured  in  hell,  paternal  yearnings 
after  them  would  fill  thy  heart.  Love's  smiles  would  light  the  dread 
abyss  where  they  groan.  Pity's  tears  would  fall  over  it,  shattered  by  the 
radiance  into  rainbows.  And  through  that  illumination  Tnou  wouldst 
descend,  marching  beneath  the  arch  of  its  triumphal  glories  to  the 
rescue  of  thy  children  1  Therefore  we  rest  in  hope,  knowing  that  "  Thou 
wilt  not  have  our  souls  in  hell." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   PIVB  THEORETIC   MODES   OF   SALVATION. 

The  conceptions  and  fore-feelings  of  immortality  which  men  haye 
entertained  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  inheritance, — ^by  a  perception  of  con- 
tingent conditions,  yielding  a  twofold  fate  of  bliss  and  woe,  poised  on 
the  perilous  hinge  of  circumstance  or  freedom.  Almost  as  often  and 
profoundly,  indeed,  as  man  has  thought  that  he  should  live  hereafter, 
that  idea  has  been  followed  by  the  belief  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  salvation 
gleamed  for  him  in  the  possible  sky,  on  the  other  hand  perdition  yawned 
for  him  in  the  probable  abyss.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  light-side  and 
shade-side  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Few  questions  are  more 
interesting,  as  none  can  be  more  important,  than  that  inquiry  which  is 
about  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  inherent  reach  of  this  inquiry,  and 
the  extent  of  its  philosophical  and  literary  history,  are  great.  But,  by 
arranging  under  certain  heads  the  various  principal  schemes  of  salvation 
which  Christian  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  presented  for  popular 
acceptance,  and  passing  them  before  the  mind  in  order  and  in  mutual 
lights,  we  can  very  much  narrow  the  space  required  to  exhibit  and  dia- 
cuss  them.  When  the  word  "  salvation"  occurs  in  the  following  investiga- 
tion, it  means — ^unless  something  different  be  shown  by  the  context — the 
removal  of  the  soul's  doom  to  misery  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  securing 
of  its  future  blessedness.  Heaven  and  hell  are  terms  employed  with 
wide  latitude  and  fluctuating  boundaries  of  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ing ;  but  their  essential  force  is  simply  a  future  life  of  wretchedness,  a 
future  life  of  joy ;  and  salvation,  in  its  prevailing  theological  sense,  is  the 
avoidance  of  that  and  the  gaining  of  this.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  the  different  theories  of  redemption  in  their  historical  order  of 
development,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  their  diversified  pre- 
valence, but  shall  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the  most  pei^picuous 
exhibition  of  their  logical  contents  and  practical  bearings. 

The  first  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  by 
which  it  is  represented  that  the  interference  and  suffering  of  Christ,  in 
itself,  unconditionally  saved  all  souls  and  emptied  hell  forever.  This 
theory  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  it  as  the  natural  and 
consistent  completion  of  the  view  they  held  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  loet  state 
of  man.  Adam,  as  the  federal  head  of  humanity,  represented  and  acted 
for  his  whole  race :  the  responsibility  of  his  decision  rested,  the  conse- 
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quences  of  his  conduct  would  legitimately  descend,  it  was  thought,  upon 

all  mankind.     If  he  had  kept  himself  obedient  through  that  easy  yet 

tremendous  probation  in  Eden,  he  and  all  his  children  would  have  lived 

on  earth  eternally  in  perfect  bliss.     But,  violating  the  commandment  oi 

God,  the  burden  of  sin,  with  its  terrible  penalty,  fell  on  him  and  his 

posterity.     Every  human  being  was  henceforth  to  be  alien  from  the  love 

of  goodness  and  from  the  favor  of  God,  hopelessly  condemned  to  death 

and  the  pains  of  hell.     The  sin  of  Adam,  it  was  believed,  thoroughly 

corrupted  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapacitated  him  from  all  successful 

efforts  to  save  his  soul  from  its  avrful  doom.    The  infinite  m^je8ty  of 

God's  will,  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  insulted  by  disobedience. 

The  only  just  retribution  was  the  suffering  of  an  endless  death.     The 

adamantine  sanctities  of  God's  government  made  forgiveness  impossible. 

Thus  all  men  were  lost,  to  be  the  prey  of  blackness,  and  fire,  and  the 

undying  worm,  through  the  remediless  ages  of  eternity.    Just  then  God 

had  pity  on  the  souls  he  had  made,  and  himself  came  to  the  rescu^.    In 

the  person  of  Christ,  he  came  into  the  world  as  a  man,  and  freely  took 

upon  himself  the  infinite  debt  of  man's  sins,  by  his  death  on  the  cross 

expiated  all  offences,  satisfied  the  claims  of  offended  justice,  vindicated 

^he  inexpressible  sacredness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  tifaie,  opened  a 

"^^ay  by  which  a  full  and  free  reconciliation  was  extended  to  all.    When 

"^he  blood  of  Jesus  flowed  over  the  cross,  it  purchased  the  ransom  of 

^very  sinner.    As  Jerome  says,  "  it  quenched  the  flaming  sword  at  the 

^sntrance  of  Paradise.''    The  weary  multitude  of  captives  rose  from  their 

I,  shook  off  the  fetters  and  stains  of  the  pit,  and  made  the  cope  of 

leaven  snowy  with  their  white-winged  ascent.    The  prison-house  of  the 

^i^evil  and  his  angels  should  be  used  no  more  to  confine  the  guilty  souls 

>f  men.^     Their  guilt  was  all  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

leir  spirits,  without  exception,  should  follow  to  the  right  hand  of  the 

■"ather,  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  ascending  Redeemer.    This  is  the 

irst  form  of  Universalism, — the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 

:he  Fathers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  pioneers  of 

:hat  doctrine  in  modern  times.    Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  "  Christ  went 

the  under-world  ahne,  but  came  out  with  many,***    Cyril  of  Alexandria 

rs  that  when  Christ  ascended  from  the  under-world  he  "emptied 

S.t,  and*  left  the  devil  there  utterly  alone.'"      The  opinion  that  the 

^^hole  population  of  Hades  was  released,  is  found  in  the  lists  of  ancient 

^leresies.^    It  was  advanced  by  Clement,  an  Irish  priest,  antagonist  of 

Boniface  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 

century.     He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  and  afterwards 

anathematized  by  Pope  Zachary.    Gregory  the  Great  also  refers  in  one 

of  his  letters  with  extreme  severity  to  two  ecclesiastics,  contemporaries 

of  his  own,  who  held  the  same  belief.    Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  a 


1  Doaderlein,  De  Redemptkme  a  PotestatJ  DiaboH.    In  Opuac.  Theolog. 

*  Cbtechwii  xir.  0.         •  De  Festia  Puchalibus,  homilia  tU.        *  AuguaUne,  De  BtendboM,  Ixxix. 
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necessary  result  of  a  oonsbtent  development  of  the  creed  of  the  Ortho* 
dox  Church,  so  called.  By  the  sin  of  one,  even  Adam,  through  the 
working  of  absolute  justice,  hell  became  the  portion  of  all,  irrespeoiive 
of  any  fault  or  virtue  of  theirs;  so,  by  the  voluntary  saorifioe,  the 
infinite  atonement,  of  one,  even  Christ,  through  the  unspeakable  mercy 
of  God,  salvation  was  effected  for  all,  irrespective  of  any  virtue  or  fault 
of  theirs.  One  men\ber  of  the  scheme  is  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
other ;  one  doctrine  cries  out  for  and  necessitates  the  other.  Those  who 
accept  the  commonly-received  dogmas  of  original  sin,  total  depravity, 
and  universal  condemnation  entailed  upon  all  men  in  lineal  descent  from 
Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Yicarioui 
Atonement,  are  bound,  by  all  the  constructions  of  logio,  to  aooept  the 
scheme  of  salvation  just  set  forth, — namely,  that  the  death,  of  Chriit 
secured  the  deliverance  of  all  unconditionally.  We  do  not  believe  that 
doctrine,  only  because  we  do  not  believe  the  other  associated  doctrines 
out  of  which  it  springs  and  of  whose  system  it  is  the  complement.  The 
reasons  why  we  do  not  believe  that  our  race  fell  into  helpless  depravity 
and  ruin  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man  are,  in  essence,  briefly  these : — First, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  proof  whatever  of  the  truUi  of 
that  dogma ;  and  certainly  the  onus  prohandi  restb  on  the  side  of  such  an 
assumption.  It  arose  partially  fmm  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled 
by  force  of  evidence  to  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  adoption  of  a  pagan  error 
without  authority.  Secondly,  this  doctrinal  system  seems  to  us  equally 
irreconcilable  with  history  and  with  ethics :  it  seems  to  trample  on  the 
surest  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  spurn  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  nature  and  religion, — to  blacken  and  load  the  heart  and  doom  of 
man  with  a  mountain  of  gratuitous  horror,  and  shroud  the  face  and 
throne  of  God  in  a  pall  of  wilful  barbarity.  How  can  men  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  they  were  bom,  and  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  hopeless  hell  for  it?  What  justice  is  there  in  putting  on 
one  sinless  head  the  demerits  of  a  world  of  reprobates,  and  then  letting 
the  criminal  go  free  because  the  innocent  has  suffered?  A  third  objeo^ 
tion  to  this  whole  view — an  objection  which,  if  sustained,  will  utterly 
annihilate  it — is  this: — It  is  quite  possible  that,  momentous  as  is  the 
part  he  has  played  in  theology,  the  Biblical  Adam  is  not  at  all  a  his- 
torical personage,  but  only  a  significant  figment  of  poetry.  The  common 
belief  of  the  most  authoritative  men  of  science,  that  the  human  race  has 
existed  on  this  earth  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew  state- 
ment affirms,  may  yet  be  completely  established.  It  may  also  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  each  distinct  race  of  men  had  its  own  Adam.'  Then 
the  dogmatic  theology,  based  on  the  fall  of  our  entire  race  into  perdition 
in  its  primary  representative,  will,  of  course,  crumble. 


•  Burdach,  Oanu,  Oken,  Bftyrfaoffer,  Agassis.  See  Banafen,  ChriitiaBity  and  MaaUiid,  toL  It.  p.i8 ; 
NoU  and  GUddoo,  Types  of  Mankind,  p.  888. 
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The  second  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation  is  a  modification  and  limita* 
tion  of  the  previous  one.  This  theory,  like  the  former,  presupposes  that 
a  burden  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity  transmitted  from  the  first 
man  had  doomed,  and,  unless  prevented  in  some  supernatural  manner, 
would  forever  press,  all  souls  down  to  the  realms  of  ruin  and  woe ;  also 
that  an  infinite  graciousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead  led  Christ  to 
ofier  himself  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins,  an  atoning  substitute  for  the 
condemnation,  of  men.  But,  according  to  the  present  view,  this  inter- 
ference of  Christ  did  not  by  itself  save  the  lost:  it  only  removed  the 
otherwise  insuperable  bar  to  forgiveness,  and  presentckl  to  a  chosen  por- 
tion of  mankind  the  means  of  experiencing  a  condition  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  certainty  of  salvation  depends. 
That  condition  is  a  mysterious  conversion,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul 
through  an  inspired  faith  in  personal  election  by  the  unchanging  decree 
of  God.  The  difference,  then,  in  a  word,  between  the  tvcp  methods  of 
salvation  thus  far  explained,  is  this: — While  both  assume  that  mankind 
are  doomed  to  death  and  hell  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the 
one  asserts  that  the  interference  of  Christ  of  itself  saved  all  souls,  the 
other  asserts  that  that  interference  cannot  save  any  soul  except  those 
ivhom  God,  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had  from  eternity  arbitrarily 
elected.*  This  scheme  grew  directly  out  of  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  which 
sinks  human  freedom  in  Divine  predestination.  God  having  solely  of 
his  own  will  foreordained  that  a  certain  number  of  mankind  should  be 
saved,  Christ  died  in  order  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  heaven  without  vio- 
lating the  awful  bond  of  justice.  The  benefits  of  the  atonement,  there- 
fore, are  limited  to  the  elect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  unspeakable  benevolence.  For 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  exception,  were 
hateful  to  God,  and  justly  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation.  When,  con- 
sequently, he  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  by  which  he  could  himself 
bear  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  agony,  and  pay  the  debt  of  a  few,  and  thus 
ransom  them  from  their  doom,  the  reprobates  who  were  left  had  no  right 
to  complain,  but  the  chosen  were  a  monument  of  disinterested  love, — 
because  all  alike  deserved  the  endless  tortures  of  hell.  According  to 
this  conception,  all  men  being  by  their  ancestral  act  and  inherited  nature 
irretrievably  lost,  God's  arbitrary  pleasiire  was  the  cause,  Christ's  volun- 
tary death  was  the  means,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  to  be  saved. 
What  individuals  should  compose  this  portion  of  the  race,  was  de- 
termined from  eternity  beyond  all  contingencies.  The  effect  of  faith 
and  conversion,  and  of  the  new  birth,  is  not  to  save  the  soul,  but  simply  to 
convince  the  soul  that  it  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  a  regenerating  belief 
and  love  is  not  the  efficient  cause,  it  is  merely  the  revealed  assuranee,  of 
salvation,  proving  to  the  soul  that  feels  it,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
'     *''  "  I     ■        ■  ■  I  I    I  ■> 

•  Oonfenkm  of  Faith  of  WMtminator  DiTino,  eh.  Ul.  Met  8. 
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Condition  was  as  bad  as  before:  they  were  surely  lost.  To  meet  this 
state  of  the  case,  the  Church,  whose  priests,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  and  whose  head  is  the  vicegerent  of  Grod  on  earth, 
was  empowered  by  the  celebration  of  the  mass  to  re-enact,  as  often  as  it 
pleased,  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.  In  this  service  Christ  is  supposed 
literally  to  be  put  to  death  afresh,  and  the  merit  of  his  substitutional 
sufferings  is  suppos^  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Church.^ 
As  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says, — 

''One  rosy  drop  from  Jeflos*  heart 
*"  Wm  worlds  of  seat  to  qaench  God^  Ire." 

In  one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  "  Extravagants,"  it  is 
asserted  that  ''one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  [una  guttula  sangvcam]  being  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  which 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Church,  to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  and 
administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs."  Furthermore,  saints  and  martyrs, 
by  their  constant  self-denial,  voluntary  sufferings,  penances,  and  prayers, 
like  Christ,  do  more  good  works  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  balance  of  merit — the  works  of  supererogation — ^is  likewise 
accredited  to  the  Church.  In  this  way  a  great  reserved  fund  of  merits 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.  At  their  pleasure  they  can  draw 
upon  this  vicarious  treasure  and  substitute  it  in  place  of  the  deserved 
penalties  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  absolve  them  and  effect  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  All  this  dread  machinery  is  in  the  sole  power  of  the 
Church.  Outside  of  her  pale,  heretics,  heathen,  all  alike,  are  unalterably 
doomed  to  hell.  But  whoso  will  acknowledge  her  authority,  confess  hisi 
sins,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  partake  of  the  eucharist,  obey 
the  priests,  shall  be  infallibly  saved.  The  Church  declares  that  thot^e 
who  neglect  to  submit  to  her  power  and  observe  her  rites  are  lost,  by 
excommunicating  such  every  year  just  before  Easter,  thereby  typifying 
that  they  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
scheme  of  salvation  just  exhibited  we  reject  as  alike  unwarranted  by  the 
Scriptures,  absurd  to  reason,  absurd  to  conscience,  fraught  with  evil  prac- 
tices, and  traceable  in  history  through  the  gradual  and  corrupt  growths 
of  the  dogmatic  policy  of  an  interested  body.  There  is  not  one  text  in  the 
Bible  which  affords  real  argument,  credit,  or  countenance  to  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  a  Church  to  retain  or  absolve  guilt,  to  have  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  tangible  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  It  is  incredible  to  a  free  and 
intelligent  mind  that  the  opposing  fates  forever  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  should  turn  on  a  mere  accident  of  time  and  place,  or  at  best  on  the 
moral  contingence  of  their  acknowledging  or  denying  the  doubtful  authority 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy, — a  mere  matter  of  form  and  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  of  no  spiritual  worth  at  all.    One 

u  Tbomas  Aquinas,  Somma,  Suppl.  pan  ill.  qti.  2ft,  art.  1. 
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IB  here  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  *'  How  a  Young  Man 
ought  to  hear  Poems."  The  lines  in  Sophocles  which  declare  that  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries  shall  be  happy  in  the  future  life,  but  that  all  others 
shall  be  wretched,  having  been  read  to  Diogenes,  he  exclaimed,  **  What  I 
Shall  the  condition  of  Pantcecion,  the  notorious  robber,  be  better  after 
death  than  that  of  Epaminondas,  merely  because  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries?"  It  is  also  a  shocking  violence  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
proper  appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  to  imagine  the  gross  mechanical 
transference  of  blame  and  merit  mutually  between  the  bad  and  the  good, 
— as  if  moral  qualities  were  not  personal,  but  might  be  shifted  about  at 
prill  by  pecuniary  considerations,  as  the  accounts  in  the  debt  and  credit 
columns  of  a  ledger.  The  theoretic  falsities  of  such  a  scheme  are  as 
numerous  and  evident  as  its  practical  abuses  have  been  enormous  and 
notorious.  How  ridiculous  this  ritual  fetch  to  snatch  souls  from  perdition 
appears  as  stated  by  Julian  against  .Augustine I  "God  and  the  devil, 
^en,  have  entered  into  a  covenant,  that  what  is  born  the  devil  shall 
nave,  and  what  is  baptized  God  shall  have!""  We  hesitate  not  to  stake 
;.he  argument  on  one  question.  If  there  be  no  salvation  save  by  believ- 
■ig  and  accepting  the  sacraments  with  the  authority  of  the  Romanist 
»r  tlie  Episcopalian  Church,  then  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
•And  of  the  world's  population  thus  far  can  be  saved.  Death  steadily 
lowers  into  hell,  age  after  age,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  souls 
•-f  all  mankind, — a  rain-storm  of  agonized  drops  of  immortality  to  feed 
»nd  freshen  the  quenchless  fires  of  damnation.  Who  can  believe  it, 
snowing  what  it  is  that  he  believes? 

We  advance  next  to  a  system  of  Christian  salvation  as  remarkable  for 

fts  simplicity,  boldness,  and  instinctive  benevolence  as  those  we  have 

previously  examined  are  for  complexity,  unnaturalness,  and  severity. 

Clie  theory  referred  to  promises  the  natural  and  inevitable  salvation  of 

»Tery  created  soul.    It  bases  itself  on  two  positions, — ^the  denial  that 

Mien  are  ever  lost,  except  partially  and  temporarily,  and  the  exhibition 

wi  the  irresistible  power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  God. 

C^e  advocates  of  this  doctrine  point  first  to  observation  and  experience, 

mjnd  declare  that  no  person  is  totally  reprobate, — that  every  one  is  salva- 

l3le;  those  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  to  wickedness,  unbelief,  and 

l&ardness,  have  yet  a  spark  that  may  be  kindled,  a  fount  that  may  be 

xnade  to  gush,  unto  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  whole  being. 

A  stray  word,  an  unknown  influence,  a  breath  of  the  Spirit,  is  continually 

effecting  such  changes,  such  salvations.    True,  there  are  many  fettered 

^  vices,  torn  by  sins,  ploughed  by  the  caustic  shares  of  remorse,  lost  to 

P«»ceful  freedom,  lost  to  spiritual  joys,  lost  to  the  sweet,  calm  raptures 

^  feligioas  belief  and  love,  and,  in  that  sense,  plunged  in  damnation. 

Bat  this,  they  say,  is  the  only  hell  there  is.    At  the  longest,  it  can  endure 


tt  Jollan,  lib.  Tf.  ix. 
36 
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but  for  the  night  of  this  life:  deliverance  and  blessedness  come  with  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  better  world.  Exact  retributions  are  awarded  to  aU 
iniquity  here;  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  state  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  an  equal  bliss  impartially  over  aU. 
The  substantive  faculties  and  forces  of  the  soul  are  always  good  and  right: 
only  their  action  is  perverted  to  evil.'*  This  perversion  will  oease  with 
the  accidents  of  the  present  state ;  and  thus  death  is  the  door  to  salvalioii. 
God's  desires  and  intentions  for  his  creatures,  again  they  argue,  must  be 
purely  gracious  and  blessed ;  for  Nature,  the  Bible,  and  the  Soul  blend 
their  ultimate  teachings  in  one  affirmation  that  he  is  Love.  Being  omnipo- 
tent and  of  perfect  wisdom,  nothing  can  withstand  his  decrees  or  thwart 
his  plans.  His  purpose,  of  course,  must  be  fulfilled.  There  is  every 
thing  to  prove,  and  nothing,  rightly  understood,  to  disprove,  that  that 
purpose  is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring  after 
death.  Therefore,  they  think  they-  are  justified  in  concluding,  the  laws 
of  nature,  God's  regular  habits  and  course  of  government,  the  normal 
arrangement  and  process  of  things,  will  of  themselves  work  out  the  in- 
evitable salvation  of  all  mankind.  After  the  uproar  and  darkness,  the 
peril  and  fear,  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the  all-embracing  smile  of  daylight 
gradually  spreads  over  the  world,  and  the  turmoil  silently  subsides,  and 
the  scene  sleeps.  So  after  the  sins  and  miseries,  the  condemnation  and 
hell,  of  this  state  of  existence,  shall  succeed  the  redemption,  the  holi- 
ness and  happy  peace,  of  heaven,  into  which  all  pass  by  the  order  of 
nature,  the  original  and  undisturbed  arrangement  of  the  creative  Father. 
This  view  is  advanced  by  some  on  grounds  both  of  revelation  and  reason. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  those  Beghards  who  taught  that  **  there  is  neither 
hell  nor  purgatory ;  that  no  one  is  damned,  neither  Jew  nor  Saracen, 
because  on  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul  returns  to  God.""  But  the 
proper  doctrine  of  fhe  Universalist  denomination  is  founded  directly 
on  Scripture,  and  seems  now  to  be  simply  the  absolute  certainty  of  final 
salvation  for  all.  Balfour  held  that  Christ,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
secures  eternal  life  for  all  men  in  the  most  litoral  manner,  by  causing 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  their  otherwise  endless  sleep  in  the 
grave, — ^a  doctrine  nearly  or  quite  fossil  now.*' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  view  salvation  is  an  unlimited  necessity, 
not  a  contingency, — a  boon  thrown  to  all,  and  which  no  one  has  power 
to  reject : — 

"  The  road  to  heayen  is  broader  thao  the  world, 
And  deeper  than  the  kingdoms  of  the  dead; 
And  up  it«  ample  paths  the  nations  tread 
With  aU  their  banners  furl'd." 

This  theory  contains  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  truth  and  fidse- 


^ 


u  Universalist  Quarterly  Review,  toI.  x.  art.  xvl. :  Character  and  its  Predicates. 
14  Hagenbach,  Dogmengeschichte,  sect  200,  note  14. 

u  See  Ballon,  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment,  pp.  163-167t   Williamson,  Expo* 
•ition  of  UnlTersalism,  Sermon  XL :  Nature  of  Salration.   Cobb,  Compend.  of  Divinity,  ch.  ix.  sect  9. 
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hood.    It  casts  off  gross  mistakes,  announces  some  fundamental  realities, 
overlooks,  perverts,  exaggerates,  some  essential  facts  in  the  case.    There 
ia  so  much  in  it  that  is  grateful  and  beautiful  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  reception  where  the  tender  instincts  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 
the  stern  decisions  of  the  conscience,  whelre  the  kindly  sentiments  usurp 
the  province  of  the  critical  reason  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  evidence 
for  the  construction  of  a  dogmatic  creed.    We  cannot  accept  it  as  a  whole, 
cannot  admit  its  great  unqualified  conclusion,  not  only  because  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  for  it,  but  because  there  are  many  potent  presumptions 
against  it.     It  is  not  built  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  present 
experience,  but  is  resolutely  constructed  in  defiance  of  them  by  an  arbitrary 
process  of  assumption  and  inference ;  for  since  God's  perfections  are  as  abso- 
lute now  as  they  ever  can  be,  and  he  now  permits  sin  and  misery,  there  is 
no  impotsUnlify  that  they  will  be  permitted  for  a  season  hereafter.     If  they 
are  necessary  now,  they  may  be  necessary  hereafter.    An  experience  of 
salvation  by  all,  regardless  of  what  they  do  or  what  they  leave  undone, 
would  also  defeat  what  we  have  always  considered  the  chief  final  cause 
of  man, — namely,  the  self-determined  resistance  of  Evil  and  choice  of 
Good,  the  free  formation  of  virtuous  character.*    The  plan  of  a  necessary 
and  indiscriminato  redemption  likewise  breaks  the  evident  continuity 
of  life,  ignores  the  lineal  causative  power  of  experience,  whereby  each 
moment  partially  produces  and  moulds  the  next,  destroys  the  proba- 
tionary nature  of  our  lot,  and  palsies 'the  strength  of  moral  motive.     It 
is  furthermore  the  height  of  injustice,  awarding  to  all  men  the  same  con- 
dition, remorselessly  swallowing  up  their  infinite  differences,  making  sin 
and  virtue,  sloth  and  toil,  exactly  alike  in  the  end.    Whoso  earnestly 
embraces  the  theory,  and  meditates  much  upon  it,  and  reasons  closely, 
will  be  likely  to  become  an  Antinomian.     It  overlooks  the  loud,  omni- 
present hints  which  tell  us  that  the  present  state  is  incomplete  and  de- 
pendent, the  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  visible  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
oomplement  overarches  the  invisible  world  to  com*e,  where  future  corre- 
spondences and  fulnesses  will  satisfy  and  complete  present  claims  and 
deficiencies.    We  reject  this  scheme,  as  to  its  distinctive  feature,  for 
all  those  reasons  which  lead  us  to  accept  that  final  view  to  which  we 
^ow  turn. 

The  theory  of  Christian  redemption  which  seems  to  us  correct,  repre- 
sents the  good  and  evil  forces  of  personal  character,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation  or  of  repro- 
\>ation.  Swedenborg,  who  teaches  that  man  in  the  future  state  is  the 
son  of  his  own  deeds  in  the  present  state,  says  he  once  saw  Melancthon 
in  hell,  writing,"  Faith  alone  saves,"  the  words  fading  out  as  fast  as  written, 
because  expressive  of  a  falsehood  I  It  is  not  belief,  but  love,  that  domi- 
nates the  soul, — not  a  mental  act,  but  a  spiritual  substance.  According  as 
the  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be,  just  and  pure,  or  what 
they  should  not  be,  perverted  and  corrupt,  and  according  as  the  realities 
of  the  soul  are  in  right  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  or  in 
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vitiated  relations  with  them,  so,  and  to  that  extent,  is  the  soul  sav 
lost.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination  on  one  hancj 
of  helpless  submission  on  the  other :  it  is  a  matter  of  Divine  perm 
on  one  hand,  and  of  free,  though  sometimes  unintelligent  and  mist 
choice  on  the  other.  The  only  perdition  is  to  be  out  of  tune  witl 
right  constitution  and  exercise  of  things  and  rules.  That,  of  itself,  o 
a  man  the  victim  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.  The  only  salvation  i 
restoration  of  the  balance  and  normal  efficiency  of  the  faculties 
restoration  of  their  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  the  recommence 
of  their  action  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.  When  a  soul,  thi 
its  exposure  and  freedom,  becomes  and  experiences  what  God  di< 
intend  and  is  not  pleased  with,  what  his  creative  and  executive  arr 
ments  are  not  purposely  ordered  for,  it  is,  for  the  time,  and  so  far  1 
lost.  It  is  saved,  when  knowledge  of  truth  illuminates  the  mind, 
of  goodness  warms  the  heart,  energy,  purity,  and  aspiration  fiU 
animate  the  whole  being.  Then,  having  realized  in  its  experienc 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  the  original  aims  of  its  existence,  it  rej 
in  the  favor  of  God.  In  the  harmonious  fruition  of  its  internal  eff 
oies  and  external  relation^,  all  things  work  together  for  good  un 
and  it  basks  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  of  immortality.  Perdition 
hell  are  the  condemnation  and  misery  instantaneously  depositc 
experience  whenever  and  wherever  a  perverted  and  corrupt  soul  tt 
Us  relations  with  the  universe.  The  meeting  of  its  consciousness  witl 
alienated  mournful  faces  of  things,  with  the  hostile  retributive  i 
of  things,  produces  unrest  and  suffering  with  the  same  natural  neci 
that  the  meeting  of  certain  chemical  substances  deposits  poison 
bitterness.  Perdition  being  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  oi 
soul  through  ingrained  falsehood,  vice,  impurity,  and  hardness,  salv 
is  the  casting  out  of  these  evils,  and  the  replacing  them  with  truth,  i 
eousness,  a  holy  and  sensitive  life.  To  ransom  from  hell  and  transit 
heaven  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  deliver  from  a  local  dungeon  of  gna 
fires  and  worms,  and  bear  to  a  local  paradise  of  luxuries,  as  it  is  to 
diseases  and  restore  health.  Hell  is  a  wrong,  diseased  condition  o 
soul„  its  indwelling  wretchedness  and  retribution,  wherever  it  ma 
as  when  the  light  of  day  tortures  a  sick  eye.  Ileaven  is  a  right,  hei 
condition  of  the  soul,  its  indwelling  integrity  and  concord,  in  wha 
realms  it  may  reside,  as  when  the  sunshine  bathes  the  healthy  oi 
vision  with  delight.  Salvation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
monious  blessedness  of  the  soul  by  the  fruition  of  all  its  right  pc 
and  relations.  Remove  a  man  who  is  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  \ 
physical  disease,  from  his  desolate  hut  on  the  bleak  mountain-eide 
gorgeous  palace  in  a  delicious  tropical  clime.  He  is  just  as  badly  c 
before.  He  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in  hell,  wherever  he  may  be  in  loca 
Cure  his  sickness,  and  then  he  is,  so  to  speak,  saved,  in  heaven.  It 
with  the  soul.  The  conditions  of  salvation  and  reprobation  are  not 
trary,  mechanical,  fickle,  but  are  the  interior  and  unalterable  Ian 
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tJie  soul  and  of  the  universe.     **  Every  devil/'  Sir  Thomas.  Browne  says^ 

« •  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  uUf  and  needs  not  the  torture  of 

cTircumference  to  afflict  him.''    If  there  are,  as  there  may  he,  two  entirely 

9^parat6  regions  in  space,  whose  respective  houndaries  enclose  hell  and 

la-^Aven,  hanishment  into  the  one,  or  admission  into  the  other,  evidently 

j^  not  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  perdition  or  of  salvation,  is  not 

•^Sae  aU-important  consideration ;  hut  the  characteristic  condition  of  the 

0^9ul,  which  produces  its  experience  and  decides  its  destination, — that  is  the 

£!08ential  thing.    The  mild  fanning  of  a  zephyr  in  a  summer  evening  is 

i.x3tolerahle  to  a  person  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ague,  hut  most  welcome 

0;Eid  delightful  to  others.    So  to  a  wicked  soul  all  objects,  operations,  and 

ix&fluences  of  the  moral  creation  become  hostile  and  retributive,  making 

Sk    Itell  of  the  whole  universe.    Purify  the  soul,  restore  it  to  a  correct 

oondition,  and  every  thing  is  transfigured:  the  universal  hell  becomes 

\jiiiiversal  heaven. 

l^e  may  gather  up  in  a  few  propositions  the  leading  principles  of  this 
tbeory  of  salvation.    First,  Perdition  is  not  an  experience  to  which  souls 
are  helplessly  born,  not  a  sentence  inflicted  on  them  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  but  is  a  result  wrought  out  by  free  agency,  in  conformity  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.     Secondly,  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  essentially  particular  localities  into  which  spirits  are  thrust,  nor  states 
of  consciousness  produced  by  outward  circumstances,  but  are  an  outward 
reflection  from,  and  a  reciprocal  action  upon,  internal  character.   Thirdly, 
condemnation,  or  justification,  is  not  absolute  and  complete,  equalizing 
^  on  each  side  of  a  given  line,  but  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  not  exactly  the 
umein  any  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  person  at  all  times.    Fourthly, 
ve  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes  with  the  closing  of 
the  present  life ;  but  every  relevant  consideration  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  same  great  constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity,  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  unchangeably  fixed 
at  death.  '  No  analogy  indicates  that  after  death  all  will  be  thoroughly 
different  from  what  it  is  before  death.     Bather  do  all  analogies  argue 
that  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  be  the  aggravation,  or  mitiga- 
tion, or  continuation,  of  the  perdition  and  salvation  of  the  present.     It  is 
altogether  a  sentence  of  exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of 
personal  achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience  of  inwaM 
elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  and  a  subject  of  continued  probation. 
The  condition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  reference  to  salvation  is  satis- 
factory only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory.     If  a  person  is  what  God 
wishes,  as  shown  by  his  revealed  will  in  the  model  of  Christ,  pure,  loving, 
devout,  wise,  and  earnest,  he  is  saved,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Clirist  or 
not.     Are  Plato  and  Aristides,  Cato  and  Antoninus,  to  be  damned,  while 
Pope  Alexander  YI.  and  King  Philip  II.  are  saved,  because  those  glorious 
characters  merely  lived  at  the  then  height  of  attainable  excellence,  but 
these  fanatic  scoundrels  made  a  technical  profession  of  Christianity? 
The  **  Athanasian"  creed  asserts  that  whoever  doth  not  fully  believe  its 
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dogmas  "  shall  without  doabt  perish  everlastingly.''  And  the  eighteenth 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  "  them  accursed 
who  presume  to  say  that  any  man  can  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  his  life 
according  to  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  and  tl^e  light  of  nature."** 

Another  particular  in  which  the  present  view  of  salvation'  is  satis- 
&ctory,  in  opposition  to  the  other  theories,  is  in  leaving  the  personal 
nature  of  sin  clear,  the  realm  of  personal  responsibility  unconiiued. 
Why  should  a  system  of  thought  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  in  religion 
that  would  be  instantly  and  universally  scouted^  at  if  applied  to  any 
other  subject ?^^  "No  one  dreams  that  the  sin  of  an  unexercised  in- 
tellect, of  gross  ignorance,  can  be  pardoned  only  through  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  some  incarnation  of  the  Peftect  Reason.  No  one  expects 
to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  the  bodily  laws  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  only  on  the  ground  that  some  perfect  physician  honors 
them  by  obedience  and  death.  It  is  by  opening  the  mind  to  God's  pub- 
lished truth,  and  by  conformity  to  the  discovered  philosophical  order,  or 
the  reception  of  the  adopted  remedy,  that  the  mind  and  the  frame  expe- 
rience new  life.  And  our  souls  are  redeemed,  not  by  any  expiation  on 
account  of  which  penalties  are  lifted,  but  by  reception  of  spiritual  truth 
and  consecration  of  will,  which  push  away  penalties  by  wholesome  life."" 

The  awful  inviolability  of  justice  is  shown  by  the  eternal  course  of 
God's  laws  bringing  the  exactly  deserved  penalty  wpon  every  soul  thai 
sinneth.  Whoever  breaks  a  Divine  decree  puts  all  sacred,  things  in 
antagonism  to  him,  and  the  precise  punishment  of  his  offences  not  the 
worth  of  worlds  nor  the  blood  of  angels  can  avert.  The  boundless  mere]! 
of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  vindictivenese 
from  his  judgments,  their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever.  th€ 
sinner  repents,  reforms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude,  God  is  waiting 
to  pardon  and  bless  him,  the  sun  shines  and  the  happy  heart  is  glad  at 
at  first,  the  cloudy  screen  of  sin  and  fear  and  retributive  alienation  being 
removed.  This  view,  when  appreciated,  affords  as  impressive  a  sanction 
to  law,  and  as  affecting  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  are  theoretically  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  The  infinite  sanctity  of  justice 
and  the  fathomless  love  of  God  are  certainly  much  more  plainly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  righteous  nature  and  beneficent  opertUion  of 
the  law,  than  by  its  terrible  severity  and  arbitrary  subversion.  According 
to  the  present  view,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  is  ai 
simple  and  rational  as  it  is  divinely  appointed  and  perfectly  fulfilled 
Accredited  with  miraculous  seals,  presenting  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 

u  Amanid,  Emet,  Goece,  and  others,  haye  written  Tolnmes  to  prove  the  indidorimtiuite  damna 
tion  of  the  heatheu.  On  the  contrary,  MUUer,  In  his  '*D1«8.  de  Paganorum  po«t  H<ntein  Cod 
ditione,'^  and  Marmontel,  in  his  *'  Belfeaire,"  take  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  Ikta  of  the  eUrai 
world.  The  be»t  work  on  the  subject — a  work  of  great  geniality  and  ability — ia  Eberfaard*s  '*  N«ai 
Apologie  deri  Socratc;*.*^    AltK)  see  Knapp's  Christian  Thealogy,  sect.  IxxxvUi. 

n  Hartlneau,  Studies  of  ChrisUanity,  pp.  163-176:  Mediatorial  Religion.  Ibid.  pp.  46»-477 :  Sin- 
What  it  Is,  What  it  if  not. 

u  T.  8.  King,  Xndleai  Punishment  Unchristian  and  Unreaaonable,  p.  06. 
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ipiring  motives,  he  reveals  the  truths  and  exemplifies  the  virtues  which, 
when  adopted,  regenerate  the  springs  of  faith  and  character,  rectify  the 
lines  of  conduct,  and  change  men  from  sinful  and  wretched  to  saintly 
and  blessed.  He  stirs  the  stagnant  soul,  that  man  may  replunge  into  his 
nitiye  self,  and  rise  redeemed. 

For  the  more  distinct  comprehension  and  remembrance  of  the  schemes 
of  Christian  salvation  we  have  been  considering,  it  may  be  well  to  reca- 
pitulate them. 

The  first  theory  is  this : — When,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  were 
utterly  lost  and  doomed  to  hell  forever,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
cancelled  sin,  and  unconditionally  purchased  and  saved  all.  This  was 
the  original  development  of  Universalism.  It  sprang  consistently  from 
Augustinian  grounds.  It  was  taught  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  the 
fiwt  centuries,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemned  as  a  heresy  by 
popes  and  by  councils,  and  was  revived  by  Kelly,  Murray,  and  others. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  now  has  any  avowed  disciples. 

The  second  conception  is,  in  substance,  that  God,  foreseeing  from 
eternity  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  damnation  of  his  posterity, 
wbitrarily  elected  a  portion  of  them  to  salvation,  leaving  the  rest  to  their 
fate;  and  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  only  possible  means 
of  carrying  that  decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
▼inistic  theology,  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  among  Chris- 
tians. Many  church-creeds  still  embody  the  doctrine;  but  in  its  original, 
unoomprombing  form  it  is  rapidly  fading  from  belief.  Even  now  few 
.penons  can  be  found  to  profess  it  without  essential  modifications,  so 
qualifying  it  as  to  destroy  its  identity. 

The  third  plan  of  delivering  souls  from  the  doom  supposed  to  rest  on 
them  attributes  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  a  conditional  efficacy, 
<^)ending  upon  personal  faith.  Every  one  who  will  heartily  believe  in 
tlie  substitutional  death  of  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  atoning  merits,  shall 
thereby  be  saved.  This  was  the  system  of  Pelagius,  Arminius,  Luther. 
It  prevails  now  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Churches  more  generally 
^  any  other  system. 

The  fourth  received  method  of  salvation,  tissuming  the  same  premises 
which  the  three  foregoing  schemes  assume, — namely,  that  through  the 
fall  all  men  are  eternally  sentenced  to  hell, — declares  that,  by  Christ's 
vicarious  sufferings,  power  is  given  to  the  Church,  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
to  save  such  as  confess  her  authority  and  observe  her  rites.  All  others 
oust  continue  lost."  This  theory  early  began  to  be  constructed  and 
broached  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  all  the  consistent  portion  of  the  Episcopalian.  A  part  of  the 
"^ptist  denomination  also^through  their  popular  preachers,  if  not  in 
their  recognised  symbols — assert  the  indispensableness  of  ritual  baptism 
^  salvation. 

*AdMH,llerQjtoBilMi.    (A  plea  for  the  baptinn  of  inluits,  that  they  may  not  be  damned.) 
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The  fifth  view  of  the  problem  is  that  no  soul  is  lost  or  doomed  except 
so  far  as  it  is  personally,  voluntarily  depraved  and  sinful.  And  even  to 
that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  it  ci^n  be  called  lost  only  in  the  present 
life.  After  death  every  soul  is  freed  from  evil,  and  ushered  at  once  into 
heaven.  This  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  the  ultra  Universalists.  It 
is  disappearing  from  among  its  recent  advocates.  As  a  body  they  have 
already  exchanged  its  arbitrary  conceptions  of  '*  death  and  glory"  for 
the  more  rational  conclusions  of  the  "  Restorationists."* 

The  sixth  and  final  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  teaches  that,  by  the 
ixpmutable  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  and  over  his  works 
and  creatures,  a  free  soul  may  choose  good  or  evil,  truth  or  falsehoody 
love  or  hate,  beneficence  or  iniquity.  Just  so  far  and  just  so  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  former  it  is  saved ;  as  it  partakes  of  the  latter  it  is  lost, — 
that  is,  alienates  the  favor  of  God,  forfeits  so  much  of  the  benefits  of 
creation  and  of  the  blessings  of  being.  The  conditions  and  means  of 
repentance,  reformation,  regeneration,  are  always  within  its  power,  the 
future  state  being  but  the  unencumbered,  more  favorable  experience 
of  the  spiritual  elements  of  the  present,  under  the  same  Divine  consti- 
tution and  laws.  This  is  the  common  belief  of  Unitarians  and  Univer- 
salists, — the  latter  alone  teaching  it  as  a  sure  doctrine  of  Revelation. 

Salvation  by  purchase,  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  by 
election,  by  the  independent  decree  of  God,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ; 
salvation  by  faith,  by  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  the  Church,  by  the  sacraments  made  efiScacious  to  that  end  by 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  nature,  by  the  irresistible  working  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  declared  by  the  teachings  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  miraculously  effected  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  character,  by  conformity  of  character 
to  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  re- 
vealed, urged,  exemplified,  by  the  whole  mission  of  Christ; — these  are  the 
different  theories  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians. 

Outside  of  Christendom  wo  discern,  received  and  operative  in  various 
forms,  all  the  theoretic  modes  of  salvation  acknowledged  within  it,  and 
some  others  in  addition.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mohammedans 
afford  a  more  unflinching  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  salvation  by 
election  than  is  furnislied  anywhere  else.  Islam  denotes  Fate.  All  is 
predestinated  and  follows  on  in  inevitable  sequence.  No  modifying  in- 
fluence is  possible.  Can  a  breath  move  Mount  Kdf?  The  chosen  of 
Allah  shall  believe ;  the  rejected  of  Allah  shall  deny.  Every  believer's 
bower  is  blooming  for  him  in  Paradise ;  every  unbeliever's  bed  is  burning 
for  him  in  hell.  And  nothing  whatever  can  avail  to  change  the  persons 
or  the  total  number  elected  for  each. 

There  is  one  theory  of  salvation  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  West,  but 
extensively  held  in  the  East.  The  Brahmanic  as  well  as  the  Buddhist 
thinker  relies  on  obtaining  salvation  by  knowledge.  Life  in  a  continual 
succession  of  different  bodies  is  his  perdition.   His  salvation  is  to  be  freed 

*>  Adin  Ballou,  Univenalism  and  Raatorationlim  Moral  ContrarlM,  1887. 
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from  the  Tortcx  of  births  and  deaths,  the  fret  and  storm  of  finite  exists 
ence.  Neither  goodness  nor  piety  can  ever  release  liim.  Knowledgie 
alone  can  do  it:  an  unsullied  intellectual  vision  and  a  free  intellectual 
grasp  of  truth  and  love  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  turbid  sea  of  forms 
and  struggles.  *'  As  a  lump  of  salt  is  of  uniform  taste  within  and  without, 
BO  the  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence.''^^  If  the  soul  be  an  entire  ma^ 
of  intelligence,  a  current  of  ideas,  its  real  salvation  depends  on  its  be- 
coming pure  and  eternal  truth  without  mixture  of  falsehood  or  of  emo- 
tional disturbance.  He  *'must  free  himself  from  virtues  as  well  as  from 
sins ;  for  the  confinement  of  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of 
gold  or  of  iron."*'  Accordingly,  the  Hindu,  to  secure  em^cipation, 
planes  down  the  mountainous  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul  to  a 
desert  level  of  indifferent  insight.  And  when,  in  direct  personal  know- 
ledge, free  from  joy  and  sorrow,  f^ee  from  good  and  ill,  he  gazes  into 
the  limitless  abyss  of  Divine  truth,  then  he  is  sure  of  the  bosom  of 
Brahm,  the  door  of  Nirwdna.  Then  the  wheel  of  the  Brahmanic  Ixioh 
ceases  revolving,  and  the  Buddhist  Ahasuerus  flings  away  his  staff;  for 
salvation  is  attained. 

The  conception  of  salvation  by  ritual  works  based  on  faith—- either  faith 
in  Deity  or  in  some  redemptive  agency — ^is  exhibited  all  over  the  world. 
Hani,  a  Hindu  devotee,  dwelt  in  a  thicket,  and  repeated  the  name  of 
Krishna  a  hundred  thousand  ^mes  each  day,**  and  thus  saved  his  soul. 
The  saintly  Muni  Shukadev  said,  as  is  written  in  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious authority  of  India,  *'Who  even  ignorantly  sing  the  praises  of 
Krishna  undoubtedly  obtain  final  beatitude ;  just  as,  if  one  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  nectar  should  drink  it,  he  would  still  become  immortal. 
Whoever  worships  Hari,  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind,  obtains 
beatitude.*"*  "The  repetition  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  purifies  from  all 
sins,  even  when  invoked  by  an  evil-minded  person, — as  fire  burns  even  him 
who  approaches  it  unwillingly.'"*  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus  than  the  promise  that  **  whoever  reads  or  hears 
this  narrative  with  a  devout  mind  shall  receive  final  beatitude."  Millions 
on  millions  of  these  docile  and  abject  devotees  undoubtingly  expect 
salvation  by  such  merely  ritual  observances.  One  cries  "  Lord  I"  "  Lord !" 
Another  thumbs  a  book,  as  if  it  were  an  omnipotent  amulet.  Anothe)r 
meditates  on  some  m^rstic  theme,  as  if  musing  were  a  resistless  spell  of 
silent  exorcism  and  invocation.  Another  pierces  himself  with  red-hot 
irons,  as  if  voluntary  pain  endured  now  could  accumulate  merit  for  him 
and  buy  off  future  inflictions. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  men's  efforts  for  salvation  seem 
underlaid  by  conceptions  of  propitiation,  the  placation  of  a  hatred,  the 
awakening  of  a  love,  in  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In  all  these  cases 
salvation  is  sought  indirectly  through  works,  though  not  particularly 


*i  Oolebrooke,  Eawyi,  toI.  i.  p.  860.  >  Ibid.  p.  303. 

M  Aalatlc  Reaearchei,  toI.  xtI.  p.  116.  M  £utwick,  Prem  S&gar,  p.  66. 
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good  works.  The  savage  makes  an  offering,  mutters  a  prayer,  or  fiercely 
wounds  his  body,  before  the  hideous  idol  of  his  choice.  The  fakir,  swung 
upon  sharp  hooks,  revolve^  slowly  round  a  fire.  The  monk  wears  a  hair 
shirt,  and  flagellates  himself  until  blood  trickles  across  the  floor  of  his  cell. 
The  Portuguese  sailor  in  a  storm  takes  a  leaden  saint  from  his  bosom  and 
kneels  before  it  for  safety.  The  offending  Bushman  crawls  in  the  dust 
and  shudders  as  he  seeks  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  fetich  which  he  has 
carved  and  set  in  a  tree.  The  wounded  brigand  in  the  Apennines,  with 
unnumbered  robberies  and  murders  on  his  soul,  finds  perfect  ease  to  his 
conscience  as  his  glazing  eye  falls  on  a  carefully-treasured  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  expires  in  a  triumph  of  faith,  saying,  "Sweet  Mother  of. 
God,  intercede  for  me."  The  Calvinistic  convert,  about  to  be  executed 
for  his  fearful  crimes,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  exclaims,  as 
in  a  recent  well-known  instance,  "  I  hold  the  blood  of  Christ  between 
my  soul  and  the  flaming  face  of  God,  and  die  happy,  assured  that  I  am 
going  to  heaven.'' 

It  is  all  a  terrible  delusion,  arising  from  perverted  sentiment  and 
degraded  thought.  Of  the  five  theoretical  modes  of  salvation  taught  in 
the  world, — Election,  Faith,  Works,  Knowledge,  Harmony,— one  alone  is 
real  and  divine,  although  it  contains  principles  taken  from  all  the  rest 
and  blended  with  its  own.  There  is  no  salvation  by  foregone  election;  for 
that  would  dethrone  the  moral  laws  and  deify  caprice.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation by  dogmatic  fodth;  because  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  but  of 
evidence,  not  within  man's  own  power,  and  a  thousand  varietiee  of  fiuth 
are  necessitated  among  men.  There  is  no  salvation  by  determinate 
works;  for  works  are  measurable  quantities,  whose  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  meted  and  finally  spent,  but  salvation  is  qualitative  and  infinite. 
There  is  no  salvation  by  intellectual  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  sight, 
not  being,  an  accident,  not  an  essence,  an  attribute  of  one  faculty,  not  a 
right  state  and  ruling  force  in  all.  The  true  salvation  is  by  harmony;  for 
harmony  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  themselves  and  with  all  related 
forces  beyond,  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  the  Divine  will,  har- 
mony of  personal  action  with  the  universal  activity, — ^what  other  negation 
of  perdition  is  possible  ?  what  other  definition  and  afSrmation  of  salvation 
conceivable  ?  By  the  Creator's  fiat,  man  is  first  elected  to  be.  By  the  guid- 
ing stimulus  of  faith,  he  is  next  animated  to  spiritual  exertion.  By  the 
performance  of  good  works,  he  then  brings  his  moral  nature  into  beautiful 
form  and  attitude.  By  knowledge  of  truth,  he  furthermore  sees  how  to 
direct,  govern,  and  attune  himself.  And  finally,  by  the  accomplishment 
of  all  this  in  the  organized  harmony  of  a  wise  and  holy  soul,  there  results 
that  state  of  being  whose  passive  conditions  constitute  salvation,  and 
whose  active  experience  is  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

RSCX)ONITION   OF  FRIEND8   IN   A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Or  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  human  life,  none  is  so  penetrating  tcf 
gentle  hearts  as  that  which  fills  them  with  aching  regrets,  and,  for  a 
time,  writes  hollowness  and  vanity  on  their  dearest  treasures,  when  death 
robs  them  of  those  they  love.  And  so,  of  all  the  questions  that  haunt  the 
soul,  wringing  its  faculties  for  a  solution,  beseeching  the  oracles  of  the  uni- 
verse for  a  response,  none  can  have  a  more  intense  interest  than  gathers 
about  the  irrepressible  inquiry,  "Shall  we  ever  meet  again,  and  know,  the 
friends  we  have  lost? — somewhere  in  the  ample  creation  and  in  the  bound- 
less ages,  join,  with  the  old  familiar  love,  our  long-parted,  fondly-cherished, 
never-forgotten  dead  ?"  The  grief  of  bereavement  and  the  desire  of  re- 
union are  experienced  in  an  endless  diversity  of  degrees  by  different 
I>erson8,  according  as  they  are  careless,  hard,  and  sense-bound,  or 
thoughtful,  sympathizing,  and  imaginative ;  undisciplined  by  the  mys- 
teries and  afflictions  of  our  mortal  destiny,  or  profoundly  tried  by  the 
disappointments  and  prophecies  of  time  and  fate ;  and  as  they  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  gloom  of  despair,  or  cheered  by  the  radiance  of  belief. 
But  to  all  who  feel,  even  the  least,  the  uncertain  but  deep  monitions  of  the 
silent  pall,  the  sad  procession,  and  the  burial-mound,  the  impressive  pro- 
blem must  occur,  with  frequency  and  power,  Does  the  grave  sunder  us  an*d 
the  objects  of  our  affection  forever  ?  or,  across  that  dark  gulf,  shall  we  be 
imited  again  in  purer  bonds  ?  Outside  of  the  atheistic  dissolution  and  the 
pantheistic  absorption,  it  is  supposable  that,  surviving  the  blow  of  death, 
our  spirits  may  return  to  God  and  run  their  endless  course  in  divine 
solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposable  that,  possessed  with  all  the 
memories  of  this  probationary  state,  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  our 
earthly  friends,  we  may  aspire  together  along  the  interminable  gradations 
of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  dying  is  the  announcement  of  an  irrevocable  separation,  then  the 
tears  we  shed  over  the  shrouded  clay,  once  so  prized,  should  be  distilla- 
tions from  Lethe's  flood,  to  make  us  forget  all.  But  if  the  latter  be  true, 
then  our  deadly  seeming  losses  are  as  the  partings  of  travellers  at  night 
to  meet  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  friend  after  friend  retires,  we  should 
sigh  to  each  departing  spirit  a  kind  adieu  till  we  meet  again,  and  let 
pleasing  memories  of  them  linger  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  day-dreams  of 
remaining  life. 

Evidently  it  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man  which  of  these  views  he 
shall  take;  for  each  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  in  regard  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  his  moral  strength,  and  his  religious  character.    On  one  who 
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believes  that  hereafter,  beyond  all  the  partings  in  this  land  of  tombs, 
he  shall  never  meet  the  dear  companions  who  now  bless  his  lot,  the 
death  of  friends  must  fall,  if  he  be  a  person  6f  strong  sensibilities,  as  a 
staggering  blow,  awakening  an  agony  of  sorrow,  taking  from  the  sky  and 
the  earth  a  glory  nothing  can  ever  replace,  and  leaving  in  his  heart  a 
wretched  void  nothing  can  ever  fill.  Henceforth  he  will  be  deprived 
mostly — ^for  all  felt  connection  between  them  is  hopelessly  sundered— of 
the  good  influences  they  exerted  on  him  when  present:  he  must  try,  by 
all  expedients,  to  forget  them;  think  no  more  of  their  virtues,  their 
welcome  yoices  and  kindly  deeds ;  wipe  from  the  tablets  of  his  soul  all 
fond  records  of  their  united  happy  days ;  look  not  to  the  future,  let  the 
past  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  absorb  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present.  This  is  his  only  course ;  and  even  then, 
if  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  wiU  find  the  &tal  separation 
has  lessened  his  being  and  impoverished  his  life, — 

**For  thii  kMlng  if  true  &jiag; 
This  ii  lordly  man's  down-lytng, 
Thia  hia  Blow  but  sure  reclining. 
Star  by  star  hia  world  resigning." 

But  to  him  who  earnestly  expects  soon  to  be  restored  under  fairer  auspices 
and  in  a  deathless  world  to  those  from  whom  he  parted  as  he  laid  their 
crumbling  bodies  in  the  earth,  the  death  of  friends  will  come  as  a  message 
from  the  Great  Father,— a  message  solemn  yet  kind,  laden  indeed  with 
natural  sadness  yet  brightened  by  sure  pr9mise  and  followed  by  heavenly 
compensations.  If  his  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in  scalding  bitterness 
from  the  Marah  fountain  of  despair,  but  in  chastened  joy  from  the 
smitten  rock  of  faith.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  forget  the  departed, 
he  will  cling  to  their  memories  with  redoubled  tenderness,  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  redeeming  power.  They  wiU  be  more  precious  to  him  than 
ever, — stronger  to  purify  and  animate.  Their  saintly  examples  will  attract 
him  as  never  before,  and  their  celestial  voices  plead  from  on  high  to  win 
him  to  virtue  and  to  heaven.  The  constant  thought  of  seeing  them  once 
more,  and  wafting  in  their  arms  through  the  enchanted  spaces  of  Paradise, 
will  wield  a  sanctifying  force  over  his  spirit.  They  will  make  the  invisible 
sphere  a  peopled  reality  to  him,  and  draw  him  to  God  by  the  difliised 
bonds  of  a  spiritual  acquaintance  and  an  eternal  love. 

Since  the  result  in  which  a  man  rests  on  this  subject,  believing  or  dis- 
believing that  he  shall  recognise  his  beloved  ones  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  him,  in  one  case  disheartening,  in  the 
other  uplifting,  it  is  incmnbent  on  us  to  investigate  the  subject,  try  to 
get  at  the  truth,  clear  it  up,  and  appreciate  it  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  a 
theme  to  interest  us  all.  Who  has  not  endeared  relatives,  choice  friends, 
freshly  or  long  ago  removed  from  this  earth  into  the  unknown  clime? 
In  a  little  while,  as  the  ravaging  reaper  sweeps  on  his  way,  who  will  not 
have  still  more  there,  or  be  there  himself?  Whether  old  acquaintance 
«hall  be  all  forgot  or  be  well  remembered  there,  is  an  inquiry  which  must 
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profoundly  inieirest  all  who  have  hearts  to  love  their  companions,  and 
minds  to  peroeive  the  creeping  shadows  of  mystery  drawing  over  us  as 
we  approach  the  sure  destiny  of  age  and  the  dim  confines  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  theme,  far  removed  from  noisy  strifes  and  vain  shows,  penetrating 
,  that  mysterious  essence  of  affection  and  thought  which  we  are.  The 
thing  of  first  importance  is  not  the  conclusion  we  reach,  hut  the  spirit 
in  which  we  seek  and  hold  it.  The  Christian  says  to  his  friend,  '*  Our 
pouls  will  be  united  in  yonder  heaven."  Danton,  with  a  horrible 
travesty,  said  to  his  comrades  on  the  scaffold,  "Our  heads  will  meet  in 
that  sack." 

Before  engaging  directly'  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  for  an  instant,  the  verdict  which  history,  in  the  spontaneous  sup- 
positions and  rude  speculations  of  ancient  peoples,  pronounces  on  this 
subject.^  Among  their  various  opinions  about  the  state  after  death,  it  is  a 
prominent  circumstance  that  they  generally  agree  in  conceiving  it  as 
a  social  state  in  which  personal  likenesses  and  memories  are  retained, 
fellow-countrymen  are  grouped  together,  and  friends  united.  This  is 
minutely  true  of  those  nations  with  the  details  of  whose  faith  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  implied  in  the  general  belief  of  all  others,  except  those 
who  expected  the  individual  spirit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  «oul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  shows  Ulysses — and  Virgil  in  like  manner  shows  ^neas 
— upon  his  entrance  into  the  other  world  mutually  recognising  his  old 
comrades  and  recognised  by  them.  The  two  heroes  whose  inseparable 
friendship  on  earth  was  proverbial  are  still  together  in  Elysium  :^- 

"TbflD,  tide  by  ■Me,  along  the  dreary  ooart 
AdTanoed  Aohfllee*  and  PaHodm*  ghoat, 
A  fkiendly  pair." 

In  this  representation  that  there  was  a  fiill  recognition  of  acquaintances, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  world  given  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
harmonise.  The  same  is  true  of  the  accounts  contained  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  Jacob  hears  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  child,  he  exclaims,  **  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son 
Joseph  in  the  under-world,  mourning."  When  the  witch  of  £ndor  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  Saul  knew  him  by  the  description  she  gave  of  him  as 
he  rose.  The  monarch-shades  in  the  under-world  are  pictured  by  Isaiah 
as  recognising  the  shade  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  rising  from  their 
sombre  thrones  to  greet  him  with  mockery.  Ezekiel  shows  us  each 
people  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  under-world  in  a  company  by  them- 
selves. When  David's  child  died,  the  king  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  ''He 
will  not  return  to  me ;  but  I  shall  go  to  him."  All  these  passages  are 
based  on  the  conception  of  a  gloomy  subterranean  abode  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  reunited  after  their  separation  at  death  on  earth. 
An  old  commentator  on  the  Koran  says  a  Mohammedan  priest  was  once 


1  AlexhiB,  Tbd  nnd  Wiedendien.    Sine  Qedukenlblge  der  beaten  SdutftiteUer  alter  Zelten  and 
vmker. 
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asked  how  the  blessed  in  paradise  could  be  happy  when  missing  some 
near  relative  or  dear  friend  whom  they  were  thus  forced  to  suppose  in 
hell.  He  replied,  God  will  either  cause  believers  to  forget  such  persons 
or  else  to  rest  in  expectation  of  their  coming.  The  anecdote  ahows 
affectingly  that  the  same  yearning  heart  and  curiosity  are  possessed  hy^ 
Moslem  and  Christian.  A  still  more  impressive  case  in  point  is  ftimislied 
by  a  picture  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  China.  The  painting  represents  the 
story  of  the  priest  Lo  Piih,  who,  on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  saw 
his  mother,  Yin  Te,  in  hell.  He  instantly  descended  into  the  infernal 
court,  Tsin  Kwang  Wang,  where  she  was  suffering,  and,  by  his  valor,  virtues, 
and  intercessions,  rescued  her.  The  picture  vividly  portraying  the  whole 
story  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  present  time  by  Christian  miasion- 
aries  who  enter  that  temple  of  the  benevolent  Buddha.'  From  the  fSEiith 
of  many  other  nations  illustrations  might  be  brought  of  the  same  fact, — 
that  the  great  common  instinct  which  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a  future 
« life  has  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  believe  that  in  that  life  there 
would  be  a  union  and  recognition  of  friends.  Let  this  far-reaching  his- 
torical fact  be  taken  at  its  just  value,  while  we  proceed  to  the  labor  in 
hand.  The  fact  referred  to  is  of  some  value,  because,  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heart  of  man  as  God  made  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  his 
will,  a  prophecy. 

There  are  three  ways  of  trying  the  problem  of  future  recognition. 
The  cool,  skeptical  class  of  persons  will  examine  the  present  related 
facts  of  the  case;  argue  from  what  they  now  know;  test  the  question  by 
induction  and  inference.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  they  will  thus  be 
led.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  upon  reflection  that  we  now  distinguish 
each  other  by  the  outward  form,  physical  proportion,  and  combination 
of  looks,  tones  of  voice,  and  other  the  like  particulars.  Every  one  has 
his  individuality  in  these  respects,  by  which  he  is  separable  from  others. 
It  may  be  hastily  inferred,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  know  our  friends  here- 
after it  will  be  through  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  their  sensible 
peculiarities.  Accordingly,  many  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion or  immaterial  fac-simile  of  the  body,  the  exact  correspondence  in 
shadowy  outline  of  its  gross  tabernacle,  and  consequently  at  once  recog- 
nizable in  the  disembodied  state.  The  literature  of  Christendom — we 
may  almost  say  of  the  world — teems  with  exemplifications  of  this  idea. 
Others,  arguing  from  the  same  acknowledged  premises,  conclude  that 
future  recognition  will  be  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body  as  it  was  in  all  its  perfection,  in  renovated  and  unfading  prime. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physi- 
cal resurrection,  there  is  a  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  both  these  sup- 
posititious modes  of  mutual  knowledge  in  another  world.  It  is  this. 
The  outward  form,  features,  and  expression  sometimes  alter  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  recognise  our  once  most  intimate  com-  . 

*  Asiatic  Journal,  1840,  p.  211. 
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panionB.  Cases  are  not  rare  of  this  kind.  Let  one  pass  in  absence  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  and  who  that  had  not  seen  him  in  the  mean  time 
could  tell  that  it  was  he?  The  trouble  arising  thence  is  finely  illustrated 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Constance,  who,  on  learning 
that  her  young  son  has  been  imprisoned  by  his  uncle,  King  John,  and 
will  probably  be  kept  until  he  pines  to  death,  ones  in  anguish  to  her 
confessor, — 

**  Father  cardinal,  I  hare  h«atl  yon  lay 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  cmr  fHends  in  haaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
Tor,  since  the  birth  of  Gain,  the  first  male  childf 
To  him  that  did  bnt  yesterday  snspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  so  heHl  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaTen 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  neyer,  nerw 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more." 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  all  sorts  which  take  place  in  the  body,  future 
recognition  cannot  safely  depend  upon  that  or  upon  any  resemblance  of 
the  spirit  to  it.  Besides,  not  the  faintest  proof  can  be  adduced  of  any 
such  perceptible  correspondence  subsisting  between  them. 

Turning  again  to  the  facts  of  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone, 
nor  indeed  chiefly,  by  their  visible  forms  and  features  that  we  know  our 
chosen  ones.  We  also,  and  far  more  truly,  know  them  by  the  traits  of 
their  characters,  the  elements  of  their  lives,  the  effluence  of  their  spirits, 
the  magic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  the  electric  thrill  and  com* 
xnunication  which  vivify  and  coi^join  our  souls.  And  even  in  the  exterior, 
that  which  most  reveals  and  distinguishes  each  is  not  the  shape,  but  the 
expression,  the  lights  and  shades,  reflected  out  from  the  immortal  spirit 
shrined  within.  We  know  each  other  really  by  the  mysterious  motions 
of  our  souls.  And  all  these  things  endure  and  act  uninterrupted  though 
the  fleshly  frame  alter  a  thousand  times  or  dissolve  in  its  native  dust. 
The  knowledge  of  a  friend,  then,  being  independent  of  the  body,  spirits 
may  be  recognised  in  the  future  state  by  the  associations  mutually  sur- 
rounding them,  the  feelings  connecting  them.  Amidst  all  the  innume- 
rable thronging  multitudes,  through  all  the  immeasurable  intervening 
heights  and  depths,  of  the  immaterial  world,  remembered  and  desired 
companions  may  be  selected  and  united  by  inward  laws  that  act  with  the 
ease  and  precision  of  chemical  affinities.  We  may  therefore  recognise 
each  other  by  the  feelings  which  now  connect  us,  and  which  shall  spon- 
taneously kindle  and  interchange  when  we  meet  in  heaven,  as  the  signs 
of  our  former  communion. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  perceive  that  by  this  view  future  recogni- 
tion is  conditional,  being. made  to  depend  on  the  permanence  of  our 
sympathies:  there  must  be  the  same  mutual  relations,  affinities,  fitness 
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to  awaken  the  same  emotions  upon  approaching  eadh  other's  sphere,  or 
we  shall  neither  know  nor  be  known.  But  in  fact  our  sympathies  and 
aversions  change  as  much  as  our  outward  appearance  does.  The  vices  and 
virtues,  loves  and  hatreds,  of  our  hearts  alter,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  souls  undergo  as  great  a  transformation,  sometimes,  as  thorough 
a  revolution,  as  the  body  does  in  the  interval  between  childhood  and 
manhood.  These  changes  going  on  in  our  associates  frequently  change 
our  feelings  towards  them,  heightening  or  diminishing  our  affection, 
creating  a  new  interest,  destroying  an  old  one,  now  making  enemies 
lovers,  and  now  thoroughly  alienating  very  friends.  Such  fundamental 
alterations  of  character  may  occur  in  us,  or  in  our  friend,  before  we  meet 
in  the  unseen  state,  that  we  shall  no  more  recognise  each  other's  spirits 
than  we  should  know  each  other  on  earth  after  a  separation  in  which 
our  bodily  appearances  and  voices^  had  been  entirely  changed.  These 
considerations  would  induce  us  to  think  that  recognition  hereafter  is  not 
sure,  but  turns  on  the  condition  that  we  preserve  a  remembrance,  desire, 
and  adaptedness  for  one  another. 

If  now  the  critical  inquirer  shall  say  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is  in- 
credible, that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  a  future  life,  or  that  the  eotd 
has  any  resemblance  to  the  body  by  which  it  may  be  identified, — furtiier- 
more,  if  he  shall  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  souls  of  friends  in  another  life  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  a 
mysterious  attraction  and  response,  is  fanciful,  an  overdrawn  conclusion 
of  the  imagination,  not  warranted  by  a  stern  induction  of  the  average 
realities  of  the  subject,—- and  if  he  shall  then  ask,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish our  former  acquaintances  among  the  hosts  of  heaven? — ^there 
is  one  more  fact  of  experience  which  meets  the  case  and  answers  his 
demand.  When  long  absence  and  great  exposures  have  wiped  off  all 
the  marks  by  which  old  companions  knew  each  other,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  met  and  conversed  with  indifference,  each 
being  ignorant  of  whom  the  other  was;  and  so  it  has  continued  until,  by 
some  indirect  means,  some  accidental  allusion,  or  the  agency  of  a  third 
person,  they  have  been  suddenly  revealed.  Then,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
in  tears  and  rapture,  they  have  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  with  an  in- 
stantaneous recurrence  of  their  early  friendship  in  all  its  original  warmth, 
fulness,  and  flooding  associations.^  Many  such  instances  are  related  in 
books  of  romance  with  strict  truth  to  the  actual  occurrences  of  life. 
Several  instances  of  it  are  authenticated  in  the  early  history  of  America, 
when  children,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  Indians,  were  recovered  by 
their  parents  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  they  were 
identified  by  circum&itantial  evidence.  Let  any  parent  ask  his  heart,  any 
true  friend  ask  his  heart,  if,  discovering  by  some  foreign  means  the  object 
of  his  love,  he  would  not  embrace  him  with  just  as  ardent  a  gratitude 
and  devotion  as  though  there  were  no  outward  change  and  they  had 
known  one  another  at  sight.  So,  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  recognise  our  earthly  companions  directly,  either  by  spihttud 
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sight  or  by  intuitive  feeling,  we  ma^  obtain  knowledge  of  each  other 
indirectly  by  comparison  of  common  recollections,  or  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  or  by  some  other  Divine  arrangement  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  And  therefore,  whether  in  heaven  we  look  or  feel  as  we 
do  here  or  not,  whether  there  be  any  provision  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion for  future  recognition  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  In  a  thousand 
ways  the  defect  can  be  remedied,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  •  And  that 
such  is  his  will  every  relevant  fact  and  consideration  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  is  a  consistent  and  seemingly  requisite  continuation  and  completion 
of  that  great  scheme  of  which  this  life  is  a  part.  It  is  an  apparently 
essential  element  and  fulfilment  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  retribu- 
tion, reward,  and  discipline,  intended  to  educate  us  as  members  of  God's 
eternal  family.  Because  from  the  little  which  we  now  understand  we 
canncft  infer  with  plainness  and  certainty  the  precise  means  and  method 
by  which  we  can  discriminate  our  friends  in  heaven  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  believing  the  fact  itself;  for  there  are  millions  of  undoubted  truths 
whose -conditions  and  ways  of  operation  we  can  nowise  fathom.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  by  our  mere  understandings 
decide  with  certainty  the  question  concerning  future  recognition;  but 
we  are  justified  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of'  that  doctrine,  since  it  rests 
safely  with  the  free  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  both  infinitely  able  and  dis- 
posed to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  best  for 
us  to  be  with  and  love  hereafter  those  whom  we  are  with  and  love  here.' 
There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  general  sulject  before  us  wholly 
different  from  the  course  thus  far  pursued.  Ceosing  to  act  the  philoso- 
pher, laying  aside  all  arguments  and  theories,  all  dry  speculations,  we 
may  come  as  simple  believers  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  investigate 
their  teachings  to  accept  whatever  they  pronounce  as  the  word  of  God'A 
truth.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  we  shall  thus  be  led.  Searching  the 
New  Testament  to  learn  its  doctrine  in  regard  to  reunion  in  a  future 
state,  we  are  very  soon  struck  with  surprise  at  the  mysterious  reserve,  so 
characteristic  of  its  pages,  on  this  entire  theme.  Instead  of  a  full  and 
minute  revelation  blazing  along  the  track  of  the  gospel  pens,  a  few  frag- 
mentary intimations,  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
substance  of  all  that  it  expressly  says.  But  though  little  is  directly 
declared,  yet  much  is  plainly  implied :  especially  the  one  great  inference 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  may  be  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
drawn.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar  the  Savior  pic- 
tures forth  the  recognition  of  their  souls  in  the  disembodied  state.  Dives 
also  is  described  as  recollecting  with  intense  interest,  with  the  most 
anxious  sympathy,  his.  endangered  brethren  on  earth.  Although  this 
occurs  in  a  parable,  yet  it  is  likely  that  so  prominent  and  vital  a  feature 
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of  it  would  be  moulded,  as  to  its  essential  significance,  in  accordance 
with  what  the  author  intended  should  be  received  as  truth.  Jesus  also 
speaks  of  many  who  should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
trom  which  it  would  appear  that  the  patriarchs  are  together  in  fellow- 
ship and  that  the  righteous  of  after-times  were  to  be  received  with  them 
in  mutual  acquaintance.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  witness- 
ing disciples  saw  Moses  and  Elias  together  with  Jesus,  and  recognised 
them,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  traditional  descriptionA  of 
them.    Jesus  always  represented  the  future  state  as  a  society.     He  said 

^  to  his  followers,  ''  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also;"  and  he  prayed  to  his  Father  that  his  disciples  might  be 
with  him  where  he  was  going.  At  another  time  he  declared  of  little  chil- 
dren, "Their  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  heaven:"  he 
also  taught  that  "there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth ;" 
passages  that  presuppose  such  a  community  of  faculties,  sympathies,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  in  angels  and  men,  as  certainly  implies  the  doctrine 
of  continued  knowledge  and  fellowship.  When  heaven  was  opened 
before  the  dying  Stephen,  he  saw  and  instantly  knew  his  Divine  Master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  called  to  him  to  welcome  his  ascending  spirit.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  would  not  have  them  sorrow  concern- 
ing the  dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  assuring  them  that  when 
Christ  reappears  they  shall  all  be  united  again.  In  the  Apocalypse,  John 
saw,  in  a  vision,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  who  had  died  for  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  together,  under  the  altar.  From  community  of  suffering  and 
a  common  abode  together  in  heaven  we  may  safely  infer  their  recogni- 
tion of  each  other. '  The  Gk>8pel8  declare  that  Christ  after  his  death  re- 
membered his  disciples  and  came  back  to  them  to  assure  them  that  they 
should  rejoin  him  on  high;  and  the  apostles  assert  that  we  are  to  be 
with  Christ  and  to  be  like  him  in  the  future  state.  It  follows  from  the 
admission  of  these  declarations  that  we  shall  remember  our  friends  and 
be  united  with  them  in  conscious  knowledge.  Few,  and  brief,  and  vague 
as  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  relation  to  this  theme,  they 
necessarily  involve  all  the  results  of  an  avowed  doctrine.  They  tmde- 
niably  involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  other  life  we  shall  be  conscious 
personalities  as  here,  retaining  our  memories  and  constituting  a  society. 
From  these  implications  the  fact  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends 
irresistibly  results,  unless  there  be  some  special  interference  to  prevent 

«it;  and  such  an  interposition  there  is  no  hint  of  and  can  be  no  reason 
for  fearing.  Such  is  really  all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  Scriptures  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.*  Its  indirectness  and  brevity  would  convince 
us  that  God  did  not  intend  to  betray  to  us  in  clear  light  the  secrets  of 
the  shrouded  future,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  best  that  his  teaching 
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should  be  bo  reserved,  and  leave  us  to  the  haunting  wonder,  the  anxious 
surmise,  the  appalling  mystery,  the  alluring  possibilities,  that  now  meet 
our  gaze  on  the  unmoving  veil  of  death.  God  intends  we  shall  trust  in 
him  without  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  pursue  his  guidance 
into  the  silent  and  unknown  land. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  the  relevant  facts  of  present  experience  and 
inferring  what  we  can  from  them,  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
finding  what  they  say,  there  is  yet  another  method  of  considering  the 
problem  of  recognition  in  the  future  state.  That  is  without  caring  for 
critical  discussion,  without  deferring  to  extraneous  authority,  we  may 
follow  the  gravitating  force  of  instinct,  imagination,  and  moral  reason. 
We  are  made  to  love  and  depend  on  each  other.  The  longer,  the  more 
profoundly,  we  know  and  admire  the  good,  the  more  our  being  becomes 
intertwined  with  theirs,  so  much  the  more  intensely  we  desire  to  be 
with  them  always,  and  so  much  the  more  awful  is  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion. This, — what  is  it  but  great  Nature's  testimony,  God's  silent  avowal, 
that  we  are  to  meet  in  eternity  ?  Can  the  fearful  anguish  of  bereave- 
ment be  gratuitous?  can  the  yearning  prophecies  of  the  smitten  heart 
be  all  false?  Belief  in  reunion  hereafter  is  spontaneously  adopted 
by  humanity.  We  therefore  esteem  it  divinely  ordered  or  true. 
Without  that  soothing  and  sustaining  trust,  the  unrelieved,  intolerable 
wretchedness  in  many  cases  would  burst  through  the  fortress  of  the 
mind,  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  tear  the  royal  affections  and  their 
attendants  in  the  trampled  dust  of  madness.  Many  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
unknown  in  his  nameless  privacy  of  life,  has  been  so  coi^oined  with  a 
worthy  peer,  through  precious  bonds  of  unutterable  sympathy,  that, 
rather  than  be  left  behind,  '*the  divided  half  of  such  a  friendship  as 
had  mastered  time,''  he  has  prayed  that  they,  dying  at  once,  might, 
involved  together,  hover  across  the  dolorous  strait  to  the  other  shore, 
and  0 

^Arrlre  at  last  the  bloMed  goal 

Where  He  that  died  in  Holy  Laod^ 
Might  reach  them  oat  the  shining  hand 
And  take  them  as  a  single  sooL" 

Denied  that  inmost  wish,  the  rest  of  his  widowed  life  below  has 
been  one  melancholy  strain  of  ''In  Memoriam.''  Many  a  faithfid  and 
noble  mourner,  whose  garnered  love  and  hope  have  been  blighted  for  this 
world,  would  tell  you  that,  without  meeting  his  lost  ones  there,  heaven 
itself  would  be  no  heaven  to  him.  In  such  a 'state  of  soul  we  must 
expect  to  know  again  in  an  unfading  clime  the  cherished  dead.  That 
belief  is  of  Divine  inspiration,  an  arrangement  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds 
of  sorrow.  It  is  madness  not  to  think  it  a  verity.  Who  believes,  as  he 
shall  float  through  the  ambrosial  airs  of  heaven,  he  could  touchy  in 
passing,  the  radiant  robes  of  his  chosen  friends  without  a  thrill  of  recog- 
nition, the  prelude  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  communion?    Is  there 
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not  truth  in  the  poet's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  child  and.  parent  is. 
heaven? — 

''It  WM  not,  mother,  that  I  knew  ihj  flkoe: 
The  laminoiu  eclipae  that  is  on  'It  now, 
Thouf^  it  waa  fair  on  earth,  would  hare  made  it  itraoge 
Sren  to  one  who  knew  aa  well  a«  he  loTed  thee; 
Bat  raj  heart  otied  oat  in  me^  Mother* 

Think  of  the  unfathomable  yearnings,  the  infinite  ecstasies  of  desire  and 
faith  from  age  to  age  swelling  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world,  all  set  on 
the  one  hope  of  future  union,  and  who  then  can  believe  that  God  will 
coldly  blast  them  all?  They  are  innocent,  they  are  holy,  they  are  meri- 
torious, they  are  unspeakably  dear.  We  would  not  destroy  them ;  and 
God  will  not. 

Man's  life  is  the  true  fable  of  that  beautiful  youth,  Narcissus,  who  had 
a  twin-sister  of  remarkable  loveliness,  strongly  resembling  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  She  dies  young.  He  frequents 
fountains  to  gaze  upon  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  waters,  it  seeming 
to  him  the  likeness  of  her  he  has  lost.  He  is  in  pity  transformed  into  a 
flower  on  the  border  of  a  stream,  where,  bending  on  his  fragile  stem,  he 
seeks  his  image  in  the  waters  murmuring  by,  until  he  fades  and  dies. 
Has  not  God,  the  all-loving  Author  who  composed  the  sweet  poem  of  Man 
and  Nature,  written  at  the  close  a  reconciling  Elysium  wherein  these  pure 
lovers,  the  fond  Narcissus  and  his  echo-mate,  shall  wander  in  perennial 
bliss,  their  embracing  forms  mirrored  in  unruffled  fountains? 

Looking  now  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  it 
lies  in  three  difierent  aspects,  both  of  inquiring  thought  and  of  practical 
morality,  according  to  the  lights  and  modes  in  which  three  difierent 
classes  of  minds  approach  it.  To  the  consistent  metaphysician,  reasoning 
rigidly  on  grounds  of  science  and  philosophy,  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  methods  and  circumstances  of  the  future  life  is  an  afiair  of  entire 
uncertainty  and  hypothesis.^  If  in  the  future  state  the  soul  retains  its 
individuality  as  an  identical  force,  form,  life,  and  memory,  and  if  asso- 
ciates in  the  present  state  are  brought  together,  it  is  probable  that  old 
friends  will  recognise  each  other.  But  if  they  are  oblivious  of  the  past, 
if  they  are  incommunicably  separated  in  space  or  state,  if  one  progresses 
so  much  farther  that  the  other  can  never  overtake  himj  if  the  personal 
soul  blends  its  individual  consciousness  with  the  unitary  consciousness 
of  the  Over-Soul,  if  it  commences  a  new  career  from  a  fresh  psychical 
germ,  then,  by  the  terms,  there  will  be  no  mutual  recognition.  In  that 
case  his  comfort  and  his  duty  are  to  know  that  the  anguish  and  longing 
he  now  feels  will  cease  then ;  to  trust  in  the  benignity  of  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  to  appoint  for  his  creatures ;  and  to  sub- 
mit with  harmonizing  resignation  to  the  unalterable  decree,  ofiering  his 
private  wish  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  natural  piety.    That  he 
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■hall  know  his  friends  hereafter  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable ;  neither 
IB  it  certain.  He  may  desire  it,  expect  it,  but  not  with  speculative  pride 
dogmatically  affirm  it,  nor  with  insisting  egotism  presumptuously  de- 
mand it. 

To  the  uncritieal  Chrutian  the  recognising  reunion  of  friends  in  heaven  is 
an  unshaken  assurance.*  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  implicit  recep- 
tion of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  legitimate  exhortations  of 
his  faith  are  these.  Mourn  not  too  bitterly  nor  too  long  over  your  absent 
dead ;  for  you  shall  meet  them  in  an  immortal  clime.  As  the  last  hour 
comes  for  your  dearest  ones  or  for  yourself,  be  of  good  cheer;  for  an  im- 
perishable joy  is  yours.    You 

'*Oaniioi  looe  the  hope  that  nutiiy  a  year 
Hath  shone  on  a  gleaming  way, 
When  the  walle  of  life  are  closing  roond 
And  the  sky  growi  lombre  gray." 

Put  not  away  the  intruding  thoughts  of  the  departed,  but  let  them  often  - 
recur.  The  dead  are  constant.  You  know  not  how  much  they  may 
think  of  you,  how  near  they  may  be  to  you.  Will  you  pass  to  meet 
them  not  having  thought  of  them  for  years,  having  perhaps  forgotten 
them?  Let  your  mind  have  its  nightly  firmament  of  religious  com- 
munion, beneath  which  white  and  sable  memories  shall  walk,  and  the 
sphered  spirits  of  your  risen  friends,  like  stars,  shed  down  their  holy  rays 
to  soothe  your  feverish  cares  and  hush  every  murmuring  doubt  to  rest. 
From  the  dumb  heavings  of  your  loving  and  trustful  heart,  sometimes 
exclaim,  Parents  who  nurtured  and  watched  over  me  with  unwearied  affec- 
tion, I  would  remember  you  oft,  and  love  you  well,  and  so  live  that  one 
day  I  may  meet  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Early  friends,  so  close  and 
dear  once,  who  in  the  light  of  young  romance  trod  with  me  life's  morning 
hills,  neither  your  familiar  faces  nor  your  sweet  communion  are  forgotten 
l>y  me:  I  fondly  think  of  you,  and  aspire  towards  you,  and  pray  for  a 
purer  soul,  that  I  may  mount  to  your  celestial  circle  at  last; — 

"  tor  many  a  tear  these  eyes  must  weep, 
And  many  a  sin  must  be  ftn^ren, 
Bre  these  pale  lids  shall  sink  to  sleep, 
Sre  yon  and  I  shall  meet  in  hearen.** 

Blessed  Jesus,  elder  Brother  of  our  race,  who  sittest  now  by  thy  Father's 
throne,  or  pacest  along  the  crystal  coast  as  a  leader,  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  whose  condescending  brow  the  bloody  thorns  no  longer  press, 
but  the  dazzling  crown  of  thy  Divinity  encircles,  oh,  remember  us,  poor 
erring  pilgrims  after  thine  earthly  steps ;  pity  us,  help  us,  and  after  death 
bring  us  to  thy  home. 

To  the  sympathetic  poety  the  man  of  sentiment  and  meditation,  who 
views  the  question  from  the  position  of  the  heart,  in  the  glory  and  vistas 
of  the  imagination,  but  with  all  the  known  facts  and  relations  of  the 
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subject  lying  bare  under  his  sight,  the  uniting  restoration,  in  another 
sphere,  of  earth's  broken  ties  and  parted  friends,  is  an  unappeasable 
craving  of  the  soul,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  powerfully  prophe- 
sied to  his  experience  from  all  quarters,  and  seemingly  confirmed  to  lus 
hopes  by  every  promise  of  God  and  nature.'  Received  as  a  truth,  it  is  a 
well  of  inexhaustible  comfort,  making  experience  a  green  oasis  where  it 
overflows.  The  denial  of  it  as  a  proven  falsehood  is  a  withering  blast  of 
dust  blowing  on  the  friendly  caravan  of  sojourners  in  the  desert  of  life. 
If  existence  is  the  eiyoyment  of  a  largess  of  social  love,  and  death  is  to 
have  a  solitary  hand  snatch  it  all  away  forever,  how  dismal  is  the  prospect 
to  the  poor  heart  that  loves  and  clings,  loses  and  despairs,  and  can  only 
falter  hopelessly  on  1  It  cannot  be  so.  Love  is  the  true  prophet.  Heaven 
will  restore  the  treasures  earth  has  lost. 

The  mourner  by  the  gravel  Eve  convulsed  over  the  form  of  Abel  I 
Jesus  weeping  where  Lazarus  lay  I  America  embracing  the  urn  of  Wash- 
ington! The  Oenius  of  Humanity  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Past!  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  world.  As  in  the  old  myth  the  pelican, 
hovering  over  her  dead  broodlets,  pierced  her  own  breast  in  agony  and 
fluttered  there  until  by  the  fanning  of  her  wings  above  them  and  the 
dropping  of  her  warm  blood  on  them  they  were  brought  to  life  again,  so 
the  great  Mother  of  men  seems  in  history  to  brood  over  the  ashes  of  de- 
parted ages,  dropping  the  tears  of  her  grief  and  faith  into  the  future  to 
restore  her  deceased  children'  to  life  and  draw  them  together  within  her 
embrace.  And  that  sublime  Rachel  will  not  easily  be  comforted  except 
when  her  thoughts,  migrating  whither  her  offspring  have  gone,  seem  to 
find  them  happy  in  some  happy  heaven. 

The  poet,  lover  of  his  race,  who  cannot  trust  his  happier  instinct,  but 
perforce  believes  that  beyond  the  sepulchral  line  of  mortality  he  shall 
know  no  more  of  his  friends,  may  find,  as  helps  to  a  willing  acquiescence 
in  what  is  fated,  either  one  of  two  possible  contemplations.'  He  may 
sadly  lay  upon  his  heart  the  stifling  solace.  There  will  be  no  baffled 
wants  nor  unhappiness,  but  all  will  be  over  when  hie  jacet  is  sculptured 
on  the  headstone  of  my  grave.  Or,  with  measureless  rebound  of  faith, 
he  may  crowd  the  capacity  of  his  soul  with  the  mysterious  presentiment. 
In  the  unchangeable  fulness  of  an  infinite  bliss,  all  specialties  will  be 
merged  and  forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  one  of  those  to  whom  "the  weari- 
some disease''  of  remembered  sorrow  and  anticipated  joy  "is  an  alien 
thing." 

7  Engel,  Wlr  werden  una  wiederwhen.  Halst,  Belenchtang  der  Ilanptgrande  fUr  den  GUaben  mat 
Erinncrung  und  Wledcrsehon  nach  dcm  Tode.  Streicher,  Neue  Beitrttge  but  KriUk  des  GlaolMBi 
an  Rtlckerlnnemng  nach  dem  Tode. 

•  Wieland's  Euthanaala  expreasee  diabelief  in  the  preeerration  of  personality  and  onoflcioiMneas 
after  death.  The  same  ground  had  been  taken  In  the  work  published  anonymouslj  at  Halle  In  177&, 
Plato  und  Leibnitx  Jenaelts  del  Styx.  See,  on  the  other  side  of  the  qqeetion,  WohUUut,  Tttnpel 
der  Unsterbllchkeit,  oder  neue  Anthologie  der  wlchtigsten  AuasprQche,  beaooders  nenerer  WciMfB 
liber  Wiederwhen  u.  •.  w. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

LOCAL  FATB  OF  MAN  IN  THE  A8TB0N0MI0  UNIVERSE. 

According  to  the  imagining  of  some  speculative  geologists,  perhaps 
this  earth  first  floated  in  the  abyss  as  a  volume  of  vapor,  wreathing  its 
enormous  folds  of  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the 
idle  breath  of  law.    Ages  swept  by,  until  this  stupendous  fog-ball  was 
condensed  into  an  ocean  of  fire,  whose ^  billows  heaved  their  lurid 
bosoms  and  reared  their  ashy  crests  without  a  check,  while  their  burning 
spray  illuminated  its  track  around  the  sable  vault.    During  periods  which 
stagger  computation,  this  molten  world  was  gradually  cooled  down; 
constant  rivers  wrung  from  the  densely-swathing  vapor  poured  over  the 
heated  mass  and  at  last  submerged  its  crust  in  an  immense  sea.    Then, 
for  unknown  centuries,  fire,  water,  and  wind  waged  a  Titanic  war,  that 
imagination  shudders  to  think  of,— jets  of  flame  licking  the  stars,  massive 
battlements  and  columns  of  fire  piled  to  terrific  heights, — now  the  basin 
of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  a  glowing  caldron  and  the  atmosphere 
tatnrated  with  steam, — again  explosions  hurling  mountains  far  into 
Bpace  and  tearing  the  earth  open  in  ghastly  rents  to  its  very  heart.    At 
length  the  fire  was  partially  subdued,  the  peaceful  deep  -glassed  the  sky 
in  its  bosom  or  rippled  to  the  whispers  of  the  breeze,  and  from  amidst 
the  fertile  slime  and  mould  of  its  sheltered  floor  began  to  sprout  the 
first  traces  of  organic  life,  the  germs  of  a  rude  species  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion.   Thousands  of  years  rolled  on.    The  world-ocean  subsided,  the  peaks 
of  mountains,  the  breasts  of  islands,  mighty  continents,  emerged,  and 
slowly,  after  many  tedious  processes  of  preparation,  a  gigantic  growth 
of  grass,  every  blade  as  large  as  our  vastest  oak,  shot  from  the  soil,  and 
the  incalculable  epoch  of  ferns  commenced,  whose  tremendous  harvest 
clothed  the  whole  land  with  a  deep  carpet  of  living  verdure.    While  un- 
numbered growths  of  this  vegetation  were  successively  maturing,  falling, 
and  hardening  into  the  dark  layers  of  inexhaustible  coal-beds,  the  world, 
one  waving  wilderness  of  solemn  ferns,  swept  in  its  orbit,  voiceless  and 
silent,  without  a  single  bird  er  insect  of  any  kind  in  all  its  magnificent 
green  solitudes,  the  air  everywhere  being  heavily  surcharged  with  gases 
of  the  deadliest  poison.    Again  innumerable  ages  passed,  and  the  era 
of  mere  botanic  growths  reaching  its  limit,  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  moved  in  the  waters,  the  earliest  creatures  being  certain  marine 
reptiles,  worms,  and  bugs  of  the  sea.    Then  followed  various  untimed 
periods,  during  which  animal  life  rose  by  degrees  from  mollusk  and  jelly- 
fish, by  plesiosaurus  and  pterodactyl, — horrible  monsters,  hundreds  of  feet 
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in  length,  whose  tramp  crashed  through  the  woods,  or  whose  flight  loaded 
the  groaning  air, — to  the  dolphin  and  the  whale  in  the  sea,  the  horse  and 
the  lion  on  the  land,  and  the  eagle,  the  nightingale,  and  the  bird  of  para- 
dise in  the  air.  Finally,  when  millions  of  eeons  had  worn  away,  the  crea- 
tive process  culminated  in  Humanity,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all ; 
for  God  said,  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image ;"  and  straightway 
Adam,  with  upright  form,  kingly  eye,  and  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  world  and  gave  names  to  all  the  races  of 
creatures  beneath.^ 

At  this  stage  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  whether  man 
is  the  final  type  of  being  intended  in  the  Divine  plan  for  this  world,  or 
whether  he  too  is  destined  in  his  turn  to  be  superseded  by  a  higher 
race,  endowed  with  form,  faculties,  and  attributes  transcending  our  con- 
ceptions, even  as  our  own  transcended  the  ideas  of  the  previous  orders 
of  existence.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  ichthyosaurus,  ploughing  through 
the  deep  and  making  it  boil  like  a  pot,  or  one  of  those  mammoth  crea- 
tures of  the  antediluvian  age  who  browsed  half  a  dozen  trees  for  break- 
fast, crunched  a  couple  of  oxen  for  luncheon  and  a  whole  flock  of  sheep 
for  his  dinner,  been  consulted  on  a  similar  problem,  he  would  have 
replied,  without  hesitation,  "  I  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  world.  What  ani- 
mal can  there  be  superior  to  me?  beyond  a  question,  my  race  shall  possess 
the  earth  forever  I''  The  mastodon  could  not  know  any  uses  of  nature 
except  those  he  was  fitted  to  experience,  nor  imagine  a  being  with  the 
form  and  prerogatives  of  man.  Therefore  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
mastodon-race  would  ever  be  displaced  by  the  human.  We  labor  under 
the  same  disqualification  for  judgment.  There  may  be  in  the  syistem 
of  nature  around  us  adaptations,  gifts,  glories,  as  much  higher  than  any 
we  ei\joy  as  our  noblest  powers  and  privileges  are  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  tiger  or  the  lark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mature  states  of  the  antediluvian  races 
correspond  with  the  fo&tal  states  of  the  present  races,  and  that  the  foetal 
states  of  embryonic  man  are  counterparts  of  the  mature  states  of  the 
lower  races  now  contemporaneous  with  him.  This  great  discovery  of 
modern  science,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  logical  value,  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  thought  that  man  may  be  but  the  foetal  state  of  a 
higher  being, — a  regent  temporarily  presiding  here  until  the  birth  and 
inauguration  of  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  destined  himself  to  be 
born  from  the  womb  of  this  world  into  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  spirit- 
kingdom! 

The  resources  of  Gk>d  are  inexhaustible ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  his 
prearranged  ages  it  may  be  that  there  will  arise  upon  the  earth  a  race 
of  beings  of  unforetold  migesty,  who  shall  disinter  the  remnant  bones 
and  ponder  the  wrecked  monuments  of  forgotten  man  as  we  do  those 
of  the  disgusting  reptiles  of  the  Saurian  epoch.    But  this  is  a  mere  oon- 
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ceit  of  possibility ;  and,  so  far  as  the  da\a  for  forming  an  opinion  are  in 
our  hands,  it  is  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  appears,  the  adaptation 
between  man  and  the  earth  is  exhaustive.  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  her 
forces,  reign  over  all  her  provinces,  ei^oy  all  her  delights,  and  gather 
into  his  consciousness  all  her  prophecies.  And  our  practical  conviction 
is  absolute  that  the  race  of  men  is  the  climax  of  being  destined  for  this 
earth,  and  that  they  will  occupy  its  hospitable  bosom  forever  with  their 
toils  and  their  homes,  their  sports  and  their  graves.' 

The  other  question  is  this: — ^Was  the  subjection  of  the  hiunan  race  to 
physical  death  a  part  of  the  Creator's  original  plan,  or  the  retributive 
result  of  a  subsequent  dislocation  of  that  plan  by  sin  7 — a  part  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature,  or  a  discord  marring  the  happy  destiny  of  man? 
Approaching  thb  problem  on  groimds  of  science  and  reason  alone,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  reply.  There  are  but  two  considerations 
really  bearing  upon  the  point  and  throwing  light  upon  it;  and  they  both 
force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  First,  it  is  a  fact  admitting  no  denial 
that  death  was  the  predetermined  natural  fate  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  races  that  preceded  man.  Now,  what  conceivable  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  man,  constructed  from  the  same  elements,  living 
under  the  same  organic  laws,  was  exempt  from  the  same  doom?  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  realm  of  science  a  single  hint  to  that  effect.  Secondly, 
the  reproductive  element — an  essential  feature  in  the  human  constitution, 
leading  our  kind  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — is  a  demonstration 
that  the  office  of  death  entered  into  God's  original  plan  of  the  world. 
For  otherwise  the  earth  at  this  moment  could  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
habitants that  would  be  demanding  room.  When  God  had  permitted 
this  world  to  roll  in  space  for  awful  ages,  a  lifeless  globe  of  gas,  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  then  let  it  be  occupied  for  incommensurable  epochs 
more  by  snails,  vermin,  and  iguanodons,  would  he  wind  up  the  whole 
scene  and  destroy  it  when  the  race  of  man,  crowning  glory  of  all,  had  only 
flourished  for  a  petty  two  thousand  years?  It  is  not  credible.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  so  unless  it  was  decreed  that  the  successive  genera- 
tions should  pass  away  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  new-comers.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God — and  was  in  the  beginning — 
that  the  human  race  shall  possess  the  earth  through  all  the  unknown 
periods  of  the  futiure,  the  parents  continually  passing  off  the  stage  in 
death  as  the  children  rise  upon  it  to  maturity.  We  cannot  discern  any 
authority  in  those  old  traditions  which  foretell  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  them?  The  great 
system  of  things  is  a  stable  harmony.  There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the 
perfect  machinery  of  the  creation,  rolling  noiseless  in  its  blue  bearings 
of  ether.    It  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  have  just  begun.    Its 


*  AgaMis  mjn  no  higher  creature  than  man  ie  to  be  expected  on  earth,  beeanee  the  capadtlei  of 
the  earthly  plan  of  organic  creation  are  completed  and  ezhaofted  with  him.  Introduction  to  Stu47 
of  Matond  Hiitory,  p.  67. 
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oscillations  are  self-adjusted,  aifd  science  prophesies  for  bumanitj  an 
illimitable  career  on  this  earthly  theatre.  The  swift  melting  of  the  ele- 
ments and  restoration  of  chaos  is  a  mere  heathen  whim  or  a  poetic  figment. 
It  is  the  bards  who  sing, — 

**  The  earth  ihall  shortly  die.    Her  graTO  1>  dog. 
I  fee  the  worlds,  nlght-cUd,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  dark  procession.    And  the  stars, 
Which  stand  as  thick  as  glittering  dewdrops  on 
The  fields  of  heareo,  shall  pass  in  biasing  mist.** 

Such  pictures  are  delusion  winning  the  imagination,  not  truth  com« 
manding  the  reason.  In  spite  of  all  the  Cassandra-screams  of  the  priest- 
hood, vaticinating  universal  ruin,  the  young  old  earth,  fresh  every  spring, 
shall  remain  under  (rod's  preserving  providence,  and  humanity's  inex- 
haustible generations  renewedly  reign  over  its  kingdoms,  forever.  Ploti- 
nus  said,  ''If  God  repents  having  made  the  world,  why  does  he  defer  its 
destruction?  If  he  does  not  yet  repent,  he  never  will,  as  being  now  acca»- 
tomed  to  it,  and  becoming  through  time  more  friendly  to  it."*  Lucan 
says,  "Our  bones  and  the  stars  shall  be  mingled  on  one  funeral  pyre.' 


tf 


Oomnranls  mnndo  snperest  rogus,  osslbns  astra 
Mistoms. 

But  to  receive  such  a  good  piece  of  poetry  as  veritable  prevision  is  sorely 
a  puerile  error  which  <a  mature  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit. 

The  most  recently-broached  theory  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  that  de- 
veloped from  some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  force.  The  view  is  briefly  this.  Ail  force  is  derived  from 
heat.  All  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun.^  The  mechanical  value  of  a 
cubic  mile  of  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  horse-power  for 
a  third  of  a  minute ;  at  the  sun  it  is  fifteen  thousand  horse-power  for  a 
minute.  Now,  it  is  calculated  that  enough  heat  is  radiated  from  the  sun 
to  require  for  its  production  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Of  course, 
ultimately  the  fuel  will  be  all  expended ;  then  the  forces  of  the  system 
will  expire,  and  the  creation  will  die.^  This  brilliant  and  sublime  theorem 
assumes,  first,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  consumption  of  matter, 
— which  may  not  be  true ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  a  self-replenishing  pro- 
cess,— OS  it  certainly  may  be.  Some  have  even  surmised  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  an  illuminated  tornado  of  stones  showering  into  the  sun  to  feed 
its  tremendous  conflagration.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  fine  toy,  but  a  very 
faint  terror.  Even  if  it  be  true,  then  we  are  to  perish  at  last  from  lack 
of  fire,  and  not,  as  commonly  feared,  from  its  abundance  I 

The  belief  of  mankind  that  a  soul  or  ghost  survives  the  body  has  been 


*  Ennead  IL  lib.  ix.:  Oontra  Osoatioos,  cap.  4. 

*  Helmholti,  Edinborgfa  PUL  Mif.,  series  ir.  roL  zL :  Interaction  of  Natural  V< 
I  Thomson,  Ibid.  Dec  1864:  Merlianiral  Energies  of  the  Solar  System. 
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ao  nearly  universal  as  to  appear  like  ther  spontaneous  result  of  an  instinct. 
We  propose  to  traoe  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  physical 
destination  of  this  disembodied  spirit, — ^its  connection  with  localities, — ^to 
give  the  historical  topography  of  the  future  life. 

The  earliest  conception  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  probably  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  or  the  Greek  Hades, — namely,  the  idea — born  from 
the  silence,  depth,  and  gloom  of  the  grave— of  a  stupendous  subterranean 
cavern  full  of  the  drowsy  race  of  shades,  the  indiscriminate  habitation 
of  all  who  leave  the  land  of  the  living.  Gradually  the  thought  arose  and 
won  acceptance  that  the  favorites  of  Deity,  peerless  heroes  and  sages,  might 
be  exempt  ^m  this  dismal  fate,  and  migrate  at  death  to  some  delightful 
clime  beyond  some  far  shore,  there,  amidst  unalloyed  pleasures,  to  spend 
immortal  days.  This  region  was  naturally  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  the  cheerful  sun  could  shine  and  the  fresh  breezes  blow,  yet 
in  some  untrodden  distance,  where  the  gauntlet  of  fact  had  not  smitten  the 
sceptre  of  fable.  The  paltry  portion  of  this  earth  familiar  to  the  ancients 
was  surrounded  by  an  unexplored  region,  which  their  fancy,  stimulated  by 
the  legends  of  the  poets,  peopled  with  mythological  kingdoms, — ^the  rain- 
bow bowers  and  cloudy  synods  of  Olympus,  from  whose  glittering  peak  the 
Thunderer  threw  his  bolts  over  the  south ;  the  Golden  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  whose  dragons  lay  on  guard  in  the  remote  west ;  the  divine  cities 
of  Meru,  whose  encircling  towers  pierced  the  eastern  sky ;  the  Banquet- 
Halls  of  Ethiopia,  gleaming  through  the  fiery  desert ;  the  fragrant  Islands 
of  Immortality,  musical  and  luring  in  the  central  ocean ;  the  happy  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  snowy  summits  of  northern  Caucasus: — 

**  How  pleasant  were  the  wild  belieft 

That  dwelt  in  iegonda  old? 
Alaal  to  oor  posterity 

Will  no  such  tales  be  told. 
We  know  too  much :  scroll  after  scn^ 

Weighs  down  our  weary  shelres: 
Oar  only  point  of  ig^noranoe 

Is  centred  in  onrselTes.** 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  Persians  that  Kd,f,  a  mountain  two  thousand 
miles  high,  formed  a  rim  to  the  flat  world  and  prevented  travellers  from 
ever  falling  off.*  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  inhabited  on  all  sides 
is  a  comparatively  recent  piece  of  knowledge.  So  late  as  in  the  eighth* 
century  Pope  Zachary  accused  Virgilius,  an  Irish  mathematician  and  monk, 
of  heresy  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  antipodes.*  St.  Boniface  wrote 
to  the  Pope  against  Virgilius ;  and  Zachary  ordered  a  council  to  be  held 
to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  for  "professing,  against  God  and  his  own 
soul,  so  perverse  and  wicked  a  doctrine."  To  the  ancients  all  beyond 
the  region  they  had  traversed  was  an  unknown  land,*  clothed  in  darkness, 
crowded  with  mystery  and  allurement.    Across  the  weltering  wastes  of 


*  Adventnres  of  Hatlm  Tki,  p.  8S,  note. 

T  Wbewell,  Hist.  Inductive  Sciences,  rol.  L  book  ir.  ch.  L  sect.  7. 
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brine,  in  a  halcyon  sea,  the  Hindu  placed  the  White  Isle,  the  dwelling  of 
translated  and  immortalized  men.'  Under  the  attraction  of  a  mystio 
curiosity,  well  might  the  old,  wearied  Ulysses  say, — 

**  dbme,  my  frisDda, 
TiB  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Pnah  ofl^  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  nnito 
The  sounding  ftarrows ;  Ibr  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  bath* 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  nntO  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down: 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  H^ypy  Isles^ 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew." 

Decius  Brutus  and  his  army,  as  Florus  relates,  reaching  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  sun  setting  in  the 
blood-tinged  ocean,  turned  back  their  standards  with  horror  as  they 
beheld  **  the  huge  corpse  of  ruddy  gold  let  down  into  the  deep/' 
The  PhoBnician  traders  brought  intelligence  to  Ghreece  of  a  people,  the 
Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Hades  in  the  umbered  realms 
of  perpetual  night.  To  the  dying  Roman,  on  the  fiu*thest  verge  of  the 
known  horizon  hovered  a  vision  of  Elysian  Fields.  And  the  American 
Indian,  sinking  in  battle  or  the  chase,  caught  glimpses  of  happier  Hunt- 
ing-Grounds,  whose  woods  trooped  with  game,  and  where  the  arrows  of 
the  braves  never  missed,  and  there  was  no  winter.  There  was.  a  pretty 
myth  received  among  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  locating  their  para- 
dise in  a  spot  surrounded  by  tempests,  far  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and 
named  Flath-Innis,  or  Noble  Island.*  The  following  legend  is  illus- 
trative. An  old  man  sat  thoughtful  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea.  A  cloud, 
under  whose  squally  skirts  the  waters  foamed,  rushed  down;  and  from 
its  dark  womb  issued  a  boat,  with  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung 
round  with  moving  oars.  Destitute  of  mariners,  itself  seemed  to  live 
and  move.  A  voice  said,  ''Arise,  behold  the  boat  of  heroes:  embark, 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away !"  Seven  days 
and  seven  nights  he  voyaged,  when  a  thousand  tongues  called  out,  "  The 
Isle!  the  Isle!"  The  black  billows  opened  before  him,  and  the  calm 
lax\<l  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes.  We  are  reminded  by 
this  of  what  Procopius  says  concerning  the  conveyal  of  the  soul  of  the 
barbarian  to  his  paradise.  At  midnight  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  indistinct  voices  call  him  to  come.  Mysteriously  impelled,  he  goes 
to  the  seaKX)ast,  and  there  finds  a  frail,  empty  wherry  awaiting  him. 
He  embarks,  and  a  spirit-crew  row  him  to  his  destination." 

**  He  finds  with  ghosts 
His  boat  deep-ftvlghted,  sinking  to  the  edge 
Of  the  dark  fiood,  and  roices  hears,  yet  sees 
No  sabfltanoe ;  bnt,  arrired  where  once  again 
His  skiff  floats  free,  hears  friends  to  friends 


•  WOlbrd,  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles,  in  Asiatk;  Researches,  rols.  yUL-xI. 

•  Macpherson,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  pp.  180-186L 
10  Procopios,  Qothfca,  Ub.  ir. 
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G1t«  Umentable  welcome.    The  nnaeen 
Shore  (aint  raaoaiids,  and  all  the  mygtic  air 
Kvathea  Corth  the  names  of  parent,  brother,  wife.'* 

Boring  that  period  of  poetic  credulity  while  the  face  of  the  earth 
remained  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  knowledge,  wherever  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  known  went  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents  were  driven  for  their  sin. 
Speculation  naturally  strove  to  settle  the  locality  of  this  lost  paradise. 
Sometimes  it  was  situated  in  the  mysterious  bosom  of  India;  sometimes 
in  the  flowery  vales  of  Georgia,  where  roses  and  spices  perfumed  the 
gales ;  sometimes  in  the  guarded  recesses  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  it  was 
the  Grand  Oasis  in  the  Arabian  desert,  flashing  on  the  wilted  pilgrim, 
over  the  blasted  and  blazing  wastes,  with  the  verdure  of  palms,  the  play 
of  waters,  the  smell  and  flavor  of  perennial  fruits.  Again  it  was  at  the 
equator,  where  the  torrid  zone  stretched  around  it  as  a  fiery  sword  waving 
every  way  so  that  no  mortal  could  enter.  In  the  "  Imago  Mundi,"  a  Latin 
treatise  on  cosmography  written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read, 
"Paradise  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  is  made  inaccessible 
by  a  wall  of  fire  surrounding  it  and  rising  unto  heaven.''  At  a  later  time 
the  Canaries  were  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Elysium,  and  were  accord- 
ingly named  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Indeed,  among  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated Ck)lumbus  on  his  adventui^us  voyage  no  inferior  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  hope  of  finding  the  primeval  seat  of  Paradise.^  The 
curious  traveller,  exploring  these  visionary  spots  one  by  one,  found  them 
lying  in  the  light  of  common  day  no  nearer  heaven  than  his  own  natal 
home;  and  at  last  all  faith  in  them  died  out  when  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  surveyed,  no  nook  left  wherein  romance  and  super- 
stition might  any  longer  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Continuing  our  search  after  the  local  abode  of  the  departed,  we  now 
leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  descend  beneath  it.  The  first  haunted 
region  we  reach  is  the  realm  of  the  Fairies,  which,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  magic  lore  of  old  Germany  or  England  knows,  was  situated  just 
under  the  external  ground,  and  was  clothed  with  every  charm  poets  could 
imagine  or  the  heart  dream.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
this  enchanted  domain  at  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  several 
other  places.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  collected  some  of  the  best  legends 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  his  "  History  of  Demonology."  Sir  Gawaine,  a 
famous  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  was  once  admitted  to  dine,  above 
ground,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies: — 

"The  banquet  o'er,  the  royal  Fay,  intent 
To  do  all  honor  to  King  Arthur's  knight. 
Smote  with  hit  rod  the  bank  on  which  they  leant. 
And  Fairy-land  flash'd  glorioni  on  the  sight; 


n  Irring,  life  of  Oolnmbns :  Appendix  on  the  Sitnation  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise.  By  fer  the 
most  Taloable  book  erer  pnblished  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Schulthess,  Das  Paradiea,  das  irdiscba 
nnd  flberirdische  historische,  mythische  nnd  mystische^  nebst  einer  kritischen  BeTiaion  der  allgenel* 
UbUachea  Geogr^^hie. 
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Hashed,  through  a  dlTerj,  aoft,  tmulooeot  miat. 

The  opal  shafta  and  domes  of  amethyit; 

Vlaah'd  fimnts  in  aheUs  of  pearl,  which  oiTftal  walli 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  hoes  redonhle. 
There,  in  the  bliasfol  rabterranean  halli, 

When  morning  wakes  the  world  of  human  trouble 
Glide  the  gaj  race;  each  loand  our  discord  knows, 
Faint  heard  aboTe,  bat  lolls  them  to  repoee.** 

To  this  empire  of  moonlit  swards  and  elfin  dances,  of  jewelled  banks, 
lapsing  streams,  and  enchanting  visions,  it  was  thought  a  few  favored 
mortals  might  now  and  then  find  their  way.  But  this  was  never  an 
earnest  general  faith.  It  was  a  poetic  superstition  that  hovered  over 
fanciful  brains,  a  legendary  dream  that  pleased  credulous  hearts ;  and, 
with  the  other  romance  of  the  early  world,  it  has  vanished  quite  away. 

The  popular  belief  of  Jew^,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Germans,  and 
afterwards  of  Christians,  was  that  there  was  an  immense  world  of  the 
dead  deep  beneath  the  earth,  subdivided  into  several  subordinate  regions. 
The  Greenlanders  believed  in  a  separated  heaven  and  hell,  both  located 
&r  below  the  Polar  Ocean.  According  to  the  old  classic  descriptions  of 
the  under-world,  what  a  scene  of  colossal  gloom  it  is !  Its  atmosphere 
murmurs  with  a  breath  of  plaintive  sighs.  Its  population,  impalpable 
ghosts  timidly  flitting  at  every  motion,  crowd  the  sombre  landscapes 
in  numbers  surpassing  imagination.  There  Cocytus  creeps  to  the  seat 
of  doom,  hb  waves  emitting  doleful  wails.  Styx,  nine  times  enfolding 
the  whole  abode,  drags  his  black  and  sluggish  length  around.  Charon, 
the  slovenly  old  ferryman,  plies  his  noiseless  boat  to  and  fro  laden  with 
shadowy  passengers.  Far  away  in  the  centre  grim  Pluto  sits  on  his  ebony 
throne  and  surveys  the  sad  subjects  of  his  dreadful  domain.  By  his  side 
sits  his  stolen  and  shrinking  bride,  Proserpine,  her  glimmering  brows 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  poppies.  Above  the  subterranean  monarch's 
head  a  sable  rainbow  spans  the  infernal  firmament ;  and  when,  with  lifted 
hand,  he  announces  his  decrees,  the  applause  given  by  the  twilight  popu- 
lace of  Hades  is  a  rustle  of  sighs,  a  vapor  of  tears,  and  a  shudder  of 
submission. 

The  belief  in  this  dolorous  kingdom  was  early  modified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  two  other  adjacent  realms,— one  of  reward,  one  of  torture;  even 
as  Goethe  says,  in  allusion  to  the  current  Christian  doctrine,  "  Hell  was 
originally  but  one  apartment:  limbo  and  purgatory  were  afterwards 
added  as  wings.''  Passing  through  Hades,  and  turning  in  one  direction, 
the  spirit-traveller  would  arrive  at  Elysium  or  Abraham's  bosom : — 

**  To  paradise  the  gloom  j  passage  winds 

#  

Through  regions  drear  and  dismal,  and  through  pain. 
Emerging  soon  in  beatific  blase 
Of  light" 

There  the  blessed  ones  found  respite  and  peaceful  joys  in  flowery  fields, 
pure  breezes,  social  fellowship,  and  the  similitudes  of  their  earthly  pur- 
suits.    In  this  placid  clime,  lighted  by  its  own  constellations,  favored 
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bouIb  roamed  or  reposed  in  a  sort  of  ineffectual  happiness.  According 
to  the  pagans,  here  were  such  heroes  as  Achilles,  such  sages  as  Socrates, 
to  remain  forever,  or  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  here,  according  to 
the  Christians,  the  departed  patriifrchs  and  saints  were  tarrying  expectant 
of  Christ's  arrival  to  ransom  them.  Dante  thus  describes  that  great 
event: — 

"Tlwn  be,  who  well  my  coTert  meaniDg  knew, 

Anawer'd,  Herein  I  had  not  long  been  bound. 
When  an  All-poiaeant  One  I  nw  march  throngh. 

With  Tictory's  radiant  sign  triumphal  crown'd. 
He  led  fhMn  oi  our  Father  Adam's  shade, 

Abel  and  Noah,  whom  Ood  lored  the  most, 
Lawglring  Moses,  him  who  best  obey'd, 

Abraam  the  patriarch,  royal  Darld^s  ghost; 
Israel,  his  &ther,  and  his  sons,  and  her 

Whom  Israel  sonred  for,  fkithfolly  and  long, 
Bachel,  with  more,  to  bliss  did  He  transfer: 

No  soob  were  sared  before  this  chosen  throng.*^ 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Hades  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
that  led  down  into  Tartarus,  *'a  place  made  underneath  all  things,  so  low 
and  horrible  that  hell  is  its  heaven."  Here  the  old  earth-giants,  the 
looming  Titans,  lay,  bound,  transfixed  with  thunderbolts,  their  moun- 
tainous shapes  half  buried  in  rocks,  encrusting  lava,  and  ashes.  Rivers 
of  fire  seam  the  darkness,  whose  borders  are  braided  with  sentinel 
furies.  On  every  hand  the  worst  criminals,  peijurers,  blasphemers, 
ingrates,  groan  beneath  the  pitiless  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
without  escape.  Any  realization  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  this  whole 
realm  would  curdle  the  blood.^'  There  were  fabled  entrances  to  the 
dread  under-world  at  Acherusia,  in  Bithynia,  at  Avemus,  in  Campania, 
where  Ulysses  evoked  the  dead  and  traversed  the  grisly  abodes,  through 
the  Sibyl's  cave  at  Cumes,  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  where  the  people 
thought  the  passage  below  so  near  and  easy  that  they  neglected  to  give 
the  dying  an  obolus  to  pay  ferriage  to  Charon,  at  Tesnarus,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Herakles  went  down  and  dragged 
the  three-headed  dog  up  into  day,  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  Lebadea, 
and  at  several  other  places. 

Similar  conceptions  have  been  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Christendom.  Locating  the  scene  in 
the  hollow  of  the* earth,  thus  has  it  been  described  by  Milton, — 

**  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  fbmaoe  flamed ;  yet  fh)m  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  risible. 
Served  only  to  disoorer  sights  of  woe. 
Regions  of  anguish,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
Nor  hope  can  come,  but  torture  without  end 
Btill  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  erer-buming  sulphur  unconsumed  f* 


V  Parsons's  trans.  Dell'  Inferno,  canto  ir.  11.  56-68. 

u  Descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  hell,  according  to  the  popular  notions  at  diflcBrent  periods,  ara 
ffren  in  the  work  published  at  Weimar  in  1817,  Das  Rad  der  ewigen  Htfllenqnal.  In  den  Cnriositlteii 
dsr  physiscb-llterarisch-artistisch-historischen  Vorund  Mitwelt,  band  tL  st  2. 
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wherein,  confined  by  adamantine  walls,  the  fallen  angels  and  all  the 
damned  welter  overwhelmed  with  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuouB 
fire.  Shapes  once  celestially  fair  and  proud,  but  now  scarred  from  battle 
and  darkened  by  sin  into  faded  forms  oT  haggard  s^endor,  support  their 
uneasy  steps  over  the  burning  marl.  Everywhere  shrieks  and  moaoB 
resound,  and  the  dusky  vault  of  pandemonium  is  lighted  by  a  blue  glare 
cast  pale  and  dreadful  from  the  tossings  of  the  flaming  lake.  This  was 
hell,  where  the  wicked  must  shrink  and  howl  forever.  Etna,  YesuviuSy 
Stromboli,  Hecla,  were  believed  to  be  vent-holes  from  this  bottomless 
and  living  pit  of  fire.  The  famous  traveller.  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
asserted  that  he  found  a  descent  into  hell  **in  a  perilous  vale"  in  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John.  Many  a  cavern  in  England  still  bears  the 
name  of  *'  Hell-hole."  In  a  dialogue  between  a  clerk  and  a  master,  pre- 
served in  an  old  Saxon  catechiBm,  the  following  question  and  reply 
occur: — "Why  is  the  sun  so  red  when  she  sets?"  "Because  she  looks 
down  upon  hell."  Antonius  Rusca,  a  learned  professor  at  Milan,  in  Ihe 
year  1621,  published  a  huge  quarto  in  five  books,  giving  a  detailed  topo- 
graphical account  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  hell,  purgatory,  and  limbo.^^ 
There  is  a  lake  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  which  is  an  island  containing 
a  cavern  said  to  open  down  into  hell.  This  cave  is  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and  the  pretence  obtained  quite  general  credit  for  upwards 
of  five  centuries.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  the  place.  Some  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  venture  in  were  severely  pinched,  beaten,  and  burned, 
by  the  priests  within,  disguised  as  devils,  and  were  ahnost  frightened  out 
of  their  wits  by  the  diabolical  scenes  they  saw  where 

"Forth  from  the  depths  of  flame  that  aiiiged  the  gloom 
Deqiairiiig  wails  and  piercing  ahrieks  were  beard.** 

Several  popes  openly  preached  in  behalf  of  this  gross  imposition ;  and 
the  Church  virtually  authorized  it  by  receiving  the  large  revenues 
accruing  from  it,  until  at  last  outraged  common  sense  demanded  its 
repudiation  and  suppression.** 

Few  persons  now,  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  fields,  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that,  not  far  below,  the  vivid  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  greedily  roaring  for  new  food,  heaves  its  tortured  surges  con- 
vulsed and  featured  with  souls.  Few  persons  now  shudder  at  a  volcanic 
eruption  as  a  premonishing  message  freshly  belched  from  hell.**  In  fact, 
the  old  belief  in  a  local  physical  hell  within  the  earth  has  almost  gone 
from  the  public  mind  of  to-day.  It  arose  from  pagan  myths  and  figures 
of  speech  based  on  ignorant  observation  and  arbitrary  fancy,  and  with 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  reason  it  has  very  ex- 
tensively fallen  and  &ded  away.    No  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer 


14  De  Inferno  et  Statn  Dmnonum  ante  Mundi  Vxltinm. 

u  Wright,  St  Patrick's  Purgatory :  an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Paradise,  Hell,  and  PnigKlaEj, 
current  daring  the  Middle  Ages. 
>*  Patozzi,  De  Sede  in&mi  in  Tdrris  qnssrenda. 
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into  the  matter  can  find  the  slightest  valid  mipport  for  such  a  notion. 
It  is  now  a  mere  tradition,  upheld  by  groundless  authority.    And  yet  the 
dim  shadow  of  that  great  idea  of  a  subterranean  hell  which  once  burned 
80  fierce  and  lurid  in  the  brain  of  Christendom  still  vaguely  haunts  the 
modem  world.    The  dogma  still  lies  in  the  prevalent  creeds,  and  is 
occasionally  dragged  out  and  brandished  by  fanatic  preachers.    The 
transmitted  literature  and  influences  of  the  past  are  so  full  of  it  that  it 
cannot  immediately  cease.    Accordingly,  while  the  common  understand- 
ing no  longer  grasps  it  as  a  definite  verity,  it  lingers  in  the  popular  fancy 
as  a  half-credible  image.    The  painful  attempts  made  pow  and  then  by 
some  antiquated  or  fanatical  clergyman  to  compel  attention  to  it  and 
belief  in  it  as  a  tangible  fact  of  science,  as  well  as  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  scarcely  win  a  passing  notice,  but  provoke  a  significant 
smile.    Father  Fassaglia,  an  eminent  Jesuit  theologian,  in  1856  published 
in  Italy  a  work  on  the  laterality  of  Hell-Fire  and  the  Eternity  of  the 
Punishments  of  the  Damned.    He  says,  ''In  this  world  fire  bums  by 
chemical  operations;  but  in  hell  it  bums  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord  I" 
The  learned  and  venerable  Faber,  a  voluminous  author  and  distinguished 
English  divine,  published  in  the  year  1851  a  large  octavo  entitled  "The 
Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,'^  discussing  with  elaborate 
detail  the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scenes  awaiting  souls  after 
death.    His  grand  conclusion — the  unreasonableness  of  which  will  be 
apparent  without  comment — ^isas  follows: — "The  saints  having  first  risen 
^vrith  Christ  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  the  dreadful 
lieat,  the  tremendous  flood  of  fire  hitherto  detained  inside  the  earth  will 
\>e  let  loose,  and  an  awful  conflagration  rage  till  the  whole  material  globe 
:2s  dissipated  into  sublimated  particles.    Then  the  world  will  be  formed 
<^uiew,  in  three  parts.    First,  there  will  be  a  solid  central  sphere  of  fire-~ 
"tte  flaming  nucleus  of  Gehenna — two  thousand   miles  in  diameter. 
Secondly,  there  shall  roll  around  this  central  ball  on  all  sides  an  ignited 
^Dcean  of  liquid  fire  two  thousand  miles  in  depth,'  the  peculiar  residence 
^of   the  wicked,   the   sulphurous   lake   spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
TThirdly,  around  this  infernal  sea  a  vast  spherical  arch  will  hang,  a 
thousand  miles  thick,  a  massive  and  unbroken  shell,  through  which 
"^here  are  no  spiracles,  and  whose  external  surface,  beautiful  beyond  con- 
^ception,  becomes  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  where  Christ  himself, 
"'^)erfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  fixes  his  residence  and  establishes 
^fthe  local  sovereignty  of  the  Universal  Archangel.""    A  comfortable 
"thought  it  must  be  for  the  saints,  as  they  roam  the  flowery  fields,  basking 
:^n  immortal  bliss,  to  remember  that  under  the  crust  they  tread,  a  sound- 


IT  Part  ir.  chap.  Ix.  p.  417.    Dr.  Cnmming  (The  End,  Lect.  X.)  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  literal 

'Weeiu  leution  of  the  fleeh,  and  the  gabrnqnent  rraidoncc  of  the  redeemed  on  this  globe  as  their  eternal 

SuareD  under  the  immediate  mle  of  Christ.    Qnite  a  Aill  detafl  of  the  historie  and  present  belief  in 

'tliis  sciMOie  may  be  ftnind  in  the  recent  work  of  its  earnest  adrocate,  D.  T.  Tajlor^-The  Voloe  of  tha 

Oiudi  on  the  Ooniag  of  the  Redeemer,  or  a  Hifltorj  of  the  Doetilne  of  the  Reign  of  Ohriit  on 

larth. 
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less  sea  of  fire  is  forever  plunging  on  its  circular  course,  all  its  crimson 
waves  packed  with  the  agonized  faces  of  the  damned  as  thick  as  drops! 
The  whole  scheme  is  without  real  foundation.  Science  laughs  at  such  a 
theory.  Its  scriptural  supports  are  either  ethnic  figments  or  rhetorical 
tropes.  Reason,  recollecting  the  inmiateriality  of  the  soul,  dissipates 
the  ghastly  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  belief. 

Following  the  historic  locations  of  the  abode  of  departed  souls,  we 
next  ascend  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  the  air  and  the  lofty  realms  of  ether.  The  ancient  Cale- 
donians  fixed  the  site  of  their  spirit-world  in  the  clouds.  Their  bards 
have  presented  this  conception  in  manifold  forms  and  with  the  most 
picturesque  details.  In  tempests  the  ghosts  of  their  famous  warriors 
ride  on  the  thunderbolts,  looking  on  the  earth  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  hurl- 
ing lances  of  lightning.  They  float  over  the  summits  of  the  hills  or 
along  the  valleys  in  wreaths  of  mist,  on  vapory  steeds,  waving  their 
shadowy  arms  in  the  moonlight,  the  stars  dimly  glimmering  through 
their  visionary  shapes.  The  Laplanders  also  placed  their  heaven  in  the 
upper  air,  where  the  Northern  Lights  play.  They  regarded  the  auroral 
streamers  as  the  sport  of  departed  spirits  in  the  happy  region  to  which 
they  had  risen.  Such  ideas,  clad  in  the  familiar  imagery  furnished  by 
their  own  climes,  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  ignorant  fismcy, 
and  easily  commended  to  the  credulous  thoughts,  of  the  Celts  and  Finns. 
Explanation  and  refutation  are  alike  unnecessary. 

Plutarch  describes  a  theory  held  by  some  of  the  ancients  locating  hell 
in  the  air,  elysium  in  the  moon.^  After  death  all  souls  are  compelled 
to  spend  a  period  in  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, — the 
wicked  in  severe  tortures  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  good  in  a  mild  dis- 
cipline soon  purging  away  all  their  stains  and  fitting  them  for  the  lunar 
paradise.  After  tarrying  a  season  there,  they  were  either  bom  again  upon 
the  earth,  or  transported  to  the  divine  realm  of  the  sun.  Macrobius, 
too,  says,  ''The  Platonists  reckon  as  the  infernal  region  the  whole  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon.'**'  He  also  adds,  "The  tropical  signs 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  called  the  gates  of  the  sun,  because  there  he 
meets  the  solstice  and  can  go  no  farther.  Cancer  is  the  gate  of  men, 
because  by  it  is  the  descent  to  the  lower  regions ;  Capricorn  is  the  gate 
of  gods,  because  by  it  is  a  return  for  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods  in  the  seat 
of  their  proper  immortality.""  The  Manicheans  taught  that  souls  were 
borne  to  the  moon  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  there  washed  from  their 
Bins  in  water,  then  taken  to  the  sun  and  further  cleansed  in  fire.  They 
described  the  moon  and  sun  as  two  splendid  ships  prepared  for  trans- 
ferring souls  to  their  native  country, — the  world  of  perfect  light  in  the 
heights  of  the  creation." 

The  ancient  Hebrews  thought  the  sky  a  solid  firmament  overarching 

u  In  his  Emaj  on  the  Face  in  the  Orb  of  the  Moon. 

1*  In  Somninm  ScipionlB,  Ub.  L  cap.  zi.  *>  Ibid.  cap.  xlL 

n  Aogoitine^  De  Natnra  Boni,  eap.  xUt. 
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the  earth,  and  supporting  a  sea  of  inexhaustible  waters,  beyond  which 
God  and  his  angels  dwelt  in  monopolized  splendor.    Eliphaz  the  Teman- 
ite  says,  "  Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven  ?    And  behold  the  stars, 
how  high  they  are;  but  he  walketh  upon  the  arch  of  heaven  I"    And 
Job  says,  "He  covereth  the  lace  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  clouds 
under  it.    He  hath  drawn  a  circular  bound  upon  the  waters  to  the  con- 
fines of  light  and  darkness."    From  the  dazzling  realm  above  this  super- 
nal ocean  all  men  were  supposed,  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to 
be  excluded.    But  from  ''hat  time  the  belief  gradually  spread  in  Christen- 
dom that  a  way  was  open  for  faithful  souls  to  ascend  thither.    Ephraim 
the  Syrian,**  and  Ambrose,  located  paradise  in  the  outermost  East  on  the 
liighest  summit  of  the  earth,  stretching  into  the  serene  heights  of  the 
sky.    The  ancients  often  conceived  the  universe  to  form  one  solid  whole, 
Tvhose  different  provmces  were  accessible  from  each  other  to  gods  and 
^ingels  by  means  of  bridges  and  golden  staircases.    Hence  the  innume- 
rable paradisal  legends  associated  with  the  mythic  mountains  of  antiquity, 
^nich  as  Elborz,  Olympus,  Meru,  and  K&f.    Among  the  strange  legends 
of  the  Middle  Age,  Gervase  of  Tilbury  preserves  the  following  one, 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  a  sea  over  the  sky :  — "  One  Sunday  the  people 
of  an  English  village  were  coming  out  of  church, — a  dark,  gloomy  day, — 
^^vhen  they  saw  the  anchor  of  a  ship  hooked  to  one  of  the  tombstones, 
"Uie  cable,  tightly  stretched,  hanging  down  the  air.    Presently  they  saw 
^m  sailor  sliding  down  the  rope  to  unfix  the  anchor.    When  he  had  just 
^  <)osened  it  the  villagers  seized  hold  of  him ;  and,  while  in  their  hands,  he 
^:^uickly  died,  as  though  he  had  been,  drowned  I''    There  is  also  a  famous 
^«gend  called  "St.  Brandon's  Voyage."    The  worthy  saint  set  sail  from 
^^^he  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  the  moon, 
rhich  he  found  to  be  the  location  of  hell.    Here  he  saw  Judas  Iscariot 
execrable  tortures,  regularly  respited,  however,  every  week  from 
roAy  eve  till  Sunday  eve  I 
The  thought — so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  first  impression  made 
the  pnenomenon  of  the  night-sky  on  the  ignorant  senses  and  imagina- 
i — ^that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  firm  revolving  dome,  has  widely  prevailed ; 
the  thought  that  heaven  lies  beyond  that  solid  arch,  in  the  unknown 
^,  is  a  popular  notion  lingering  still.    The  scriptural  image  declaring 
iiie  convulsions  of  the  last  day  will  shake  the  stars  from  their 
in  the  heavenly  floor,  ''as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs 
•vhen  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind,''  although  so  obviously  a  figure 
of  speech,  has  been  very  generally  credited  as  the  description  of  a  literal 
^Skot  yet  to  occur.    And  how  many  thousands  of  pious  Christians  have 
Ut,  with  the  sainted  Doddridge, 

**  Te  Stan  are  but  the  ahining  dost 
Of  mj  IMTine  abode^— 
The  paTement  of  thoee  beaTenly  ooorta 
Where  I  sball  aee  my  Oodl" 


*De  PanuUao  Kden,  Sermo  L 
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The  universal  diffusion  in  civilized  nations  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
visible  sky  is  no  substantial  expanse,  but  only  an  illimitable  void  of  space 
hung  with  successive  worlds,  has  by  no  means  banished  the  belief, 
originally  based  on  the  opposite  error,  in  a  physical  heaven  definitely 
located  far  overhead,  the  destination  of  all  ransomed  souls.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  common  idea  at  the  present  time.  An  English 
clergyman  once  wrote  a  book,  afterwards  translated  into  German,  to 
teach  that  the  sun  is  hell,  and  that  the  black  spots  often  noticed  on  the 
disk  of  that  orb  are  gatherings  of  damned  souls.'  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the 
contrary,  contends  with  no  little  force  and  ingenuity  that  the  sun  may 
be  the  heaven  of  our  planetary  system,  a  globe  of  immortal^  blessedness 
and  glory.**  The  celebrated  Dr.  Whiston  was  convinced  that  the  great 
comet  which  appeared  in  his  day  was  hell.  He  imagined  it  remarkably 
fitted  for  that  purpose  by  its  fiery  vapor,  and  its  alternate  plunges,  now 
into  the  frozen  extremity  of  space,  now  into  the  scorching  breath  of  the 
sun.  Tupper  fastens'  the  stigma  of  being  the  infernal  prison-house  on 
the  moon,  in  this  style : — 

**!  know  thee  well,  0  Moon,  tbon  caTemM  realm, 
8mI  ntellite,  thon  giant  ash  of  death, 
Blot  on  God's  flmuunent,  pale  borne  of  crime, 
Scarr'd  prison-hoose  of  sin,  where  damned  soula 
Feed  upon  punishment:  Oh,  thought  sublime. 
That  amid  night's  black  deeds,  when  eril  prowls 
Throngh  the  broad  world,  thou,  watching  sinners  welly 
Olarest  o'er  all,  the  wakeftil  eye  of— Hell!" 

Bailey's  conception  is  the  darker  birth  of  a  deeper  feeling  :— 

**  There  is  a  blind  world,  yet  unlit  by  Ood, 
Rolling  around  the  extremest  edge  of  light, 
Where  all  things  are  disaster  and  decay: 
That  black  and  outcast  orb  is  Satan's  hom& 
That  dusky  world  man's  science  counteth  not 
Upon  the  brightest  sky.    He  never  knows 
How  near  it  comes  to  him;  but,  swathed  in  cloadf» 
As  though  in  plumed  and  palled  state,  it  steals. 
Hearse-like  and  thief-like,  round  the  unlTerae) 
Vorerer  rolling,  and  returning  not<— 
Bobbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel  soul, — 
With  its  light  hidden  in  its  breast,  which  bums 
With  all  concentrate  and  superfluent  woe." 

In  the  average  faith  of  individuals  to-day,  heaven  and  hell  exist  as  sepa- 
rate places  located  somewhere  in  the  universe ;  but  the  notions  as  to  the 
precise  regions  in  which  they  lie  are  most  vague  and  ineffectual  when 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  were. 

The  Scandinavian  kosmos  contained  nine  worlds,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — Gimle,  a  golden  region  at  the  top  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
residence  of  Allfather  and  his  chosen  ones;  next  below  that,  Muspel, 


*  Bwinden,  On  the  Nature  and  Location  of  Hell. 
M  Phydoal  Theory  of  Another  life,  chap.  ztL 
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the  realm  of  the  genii  of  fire;  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  the 
starry  firmament;  Vindheim,  the  home  of  the  air-spirits;  Manheim,  the 
earth,  or  middle  realm ;  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  outside  the 
sea  smrrounding  the  earth ;  Elfhe|m,  the  world  of  the  black  demons  and 
dwarfe,  just  under  the  earth's  surface ;  Helheim,  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dess of  death,  deep  within  the  earth '§  bosom ;  and  finally,  Niflheim,  the 
lowest  kingdom  of  horror  and  pain,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  creation. 
The  Buddhist  kosmos,  in  the  simplest  form,  as  some  of  them  conceived 
it,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  eicch  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  space,  and  successirely  overarching  and  underarching  each 
other  with  circular  layers  of  brightness  above  and  blackness  beneath; 
each  starry  hollow  overhead  being  a  heaven  inhabited  by  gods  and 
blessed  souls,  each  lurid  hollow  underfoot  being  a  hell  filled  with 
demons  and  wicked  souls  in  penance.  The  Arabian  kosmos,  beginning 
with  the  earth,-ascended  to  a  world  of  water  above  the  firmament,  next 
to  a  world  of  air,  then  to  a  world  of  fire,  followed  in  rising  order  by  an 
emerald  heaven  with  angels  in  the  form  of  birds,  a  heaven  of  precious 
stones  with  angels  as  eagles,  a  hyacinth  heaven  with  angels  as  vultures, 
a  silver  heaven  with  angels  as  horses,  a  golden  and  a  pearl  heaven  each 
peopled  with  angel  girls,  a  crystal  heaven  with  angel  men,  then  two 
heavens  full  of  angels,  and  finally  a  great  sea  without  bound,  each 
sphere  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  ruler,  the  names  of  all  of  whom 
were  familiar  to  the  learned  Arabs.  The  Syrian  kosmos  corresponded 
closely  to  the  foregoing.  It  soared  up  the  mounting  steps  of  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  and  innumerable  choruses  successively  of  Angels,  Arch- 
angels, Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Thrones,  Cherubim 
and  Seraphim,  unto  the  Expanse  whence  Lucifer  fell ;  afterwards  to  a 
boundless  Ocean ;  and  lastly  to  a  magnificent  Crown  of  Light  filling  the 
uppermost  space  of  all.* 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  aspects  of  the  universe  to  the  ancients 
and  the  impressions  it  produced  in  them,  all  seemed  so  different  then,  in 
the  dimness  of  crude  observation,  from  the  present  appearance  in  the 
light  of  astronomic  science.  Anaximander  held  that  the  earth  was  of 
cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  and  surrounded 
by  envelopes  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  by  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  that 
the  exterior  stratum  was  broken  up  and  collected  into  masses,  and  thus 
originated  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  carried  around  by  the 
three  spheres  in  which  they  are  fixed.*  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations 
believed  the  planets  to  be  animated  beings,  conscious  divinities,  freely 
marching  around  their  high  realms,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
creation,  smiling  their  favorites  on  to  happy  fortune,  fixing  their  baleful 
eyes  and  shedding  disastrous  eclipse  on  "  falling  nations  and  on  kingly 
lines  about  to  sink  forever."  This  belief  was  cherished  among  the  later 
Greek  philosophers  and  Roman  priests,  and  was  vividly  held  by  such 

>  Dnpnif,  L'Origiiie  d«  tooa  lea  Coltefl,  Plaoche  No.  21.  *•  Artet.  de  Coel.  U.  18. 
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men  as  Philo,  Origen,  and  even  Kepler.  It  is  here  that  we  are  to  look 
for  the  birth  of  astrology,  that  solemn  lore,  linking  the  petty  fates  of 
men  with  the  stari^  conjunctions,  which  once  sank  so  deeply  into  the 
mind  of  the  world,  but  is  now  wellnigh  forgotten: — 

*<No  more  of  that,  ye  planetary  lights  t 
^oar  aspects,  dignities,  ascendancies. 
Tour  partile  quartUes,  and  your  plastic  trinsiy 
And  all  yoar  hearenly  bonses  and  effects, 
Shall  meet  no  more  deront  expounders  here. 

The  Joy  of  Jnpiter, 
The  exaltation  of  the  Dragon's  head. 
The  san's  triplicity  and  glorious 
Day-honse  on  high«  the  moon's  dim  detriment, 
And  all  the  starry  inclusions  of  all  signs, 
Shall  rise,  and  rule,  and  pass,  and  no  one  know 
That  there  are  spirit-rulers  of  all  worlds. 

Which  firatemize  with  earth,  and,  though  unknown,  * 

Hold  In  the  shining  Toloes  of  the  stars 
Cknnmunlon  on  high  and  everywhere.** 

The  belief  that  the  stars  were  living  beings,  combining  with  the  fancy 
of  an  unscientific  time,  gave  rise  to  the  stellar  apotheosis  of  heroes  and 
legendary  names,  and  was  the  source  of  those  numerous  asterisms,  out- 
lined groups  of  stars,  which  still  bedeck  the  skies  and  form  the  land- 
marks of  celestial  .topography.  It  was  these  and  kindred  influences 
that  wrought  together 

**  To  make  the  flrmament  bristle  with  shapee 
Of  intermittent  motion,  aspect  Tsgue, 
And  mystic  bearings,  which  o'crcreep  the  earth. 
Keeping  slow  time  with  horrors  in  the  blood ;" — 

the  Gorgon's  petrific  Head,  the  Bear's  frightful  form,  Berenice's  streaming 
Hair,  the  curdling  length  of  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Hydra's  horrid  shape. 
The  poetic  eye  of  old  religion  saw  gods  in  the  planets  walking  their 
serene  blue  paths, — 

«  Osiris,  Bel,  Odin,  Mithras,  Brahm,  Zeus, 
Who  gave  their  names  to  stars  which  still  roam  round 
The  sklM,  all  worshipleM,  even  tTom  climes 
Where  their  own  altars  once  topp'd  erery  hill.** 

By  selected  constellations  the  choicest  legends  of  the  antique  world  are 
preserved  in  silent  enactment.  On  the  heavenly  sea  the  Argouautn 
keep  nightly  sail  towards  the  Golden  Fleece.  There  Herakles  gripes  the 
hydra's  heads  and  sways  his  irresistible  club ;  Arion  with  his  harp  rides 
the  docile  Dolphin ;  the  Centaur's  right  hand  clutches  the  Wolf;  the 
Hare  flees  from  the  raging  eye  and  inaudible  bark  of  the  Dog;  and 
space  crawls  with  the  horrors  of  the  Scorpion. 

In  cx)nsequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  appears 
at  different  seasons  to  rise  in  connection  with  different  groups  of  stars. 
It  seems  as  if  the  sun  made  an  annual  journey  around  the  ecliptic 
This  circuit  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  corresponding  to  the  months, 
and  each  marked  by  a  distinct  constellation.    There  was  a  singular 
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agreement  in  regard  to  these  solar  houses,  residences  of  the  gods,  or 

signs  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,— the  Per^ 

sians,  Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Japanese, 

Siamese,  Goths,  Javanese,   Mexicans,   Peruvians,  and  Scandinavians.*' 

Among  the  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  artificial  signs, 

we  will  notice  only  the  one  attributed  by  Volney  to  the  Egyptians.    The 

constellations  in  which  the  sun  successively  appeared  from  month  to 

month  were  named  thus: — at  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 

^tara  of  inundation^  (Aquarius;)  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  stars  of  the  ax, 

(Taurus ;)  when  lions,  driven  forth  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 

l^ile,  stars  of  the  lion,  (Leo ;)  at  the  time  of  reaping,  stars  of  the  sheaf  (Virgo ;) 

^tars  of  the  lamb  and  two  kids,  (Aries,)  when  these  animals  were  born ;  stars 

€if  the  crab,  (Cancer,)  when  the  sun,  touching  the  tropic,  returned  back- 

i^ards;  stars  of  thewildgoat,  (Capricorn,)  when  the  sun  reached  the  highest 

point  in  his  yearly  track;  stars  of  the  balance,  (Libra,)  when  days  and 

xiights  were  in  equilibrium;  stars  of  the  scorpion,  (Scorpio,)  when  periodical 

simooms  burned  like  the  venom  of  a  scorpion ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest." 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science — from  the  wild  time  when  men 
thought  the  stars  were  mere  spangles  stuck  in  a  solid  expanse  not  far  off^ 
'to  the  vigorous  age  when  Ptolemy's  mathematics  spanned  the  scope  of 
^he  sky ;  from  the  first  reverent  observations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
"vratching  the  constellations  as  gods,  to  the  magnificent  reasonings  of 
Oopemicus  dashing  down  the  innumerable  crystalline  spheres,  *' cycle  on 
epicycle,  orb  on  orb,''  with  which  crude  theorizers  had  crowded  the 
stellar  spaces;  from  the  uncurbed  poetry  of  Hyginus  writing  the  floor 
of  heaven  over  with  romantic  myths  in  planetary  words,  to  the  more 
^xvondrous  truth  of  Le  Verrier  measuring  the  steps  from  nimble  Mercury 
fiitting  moth-like  in  the  beard  of  the  sun  to  dull  Neptune  sagging  in  his 
^::;old  course  twenty-six  hundred  million  miles  away ;  from  the  half-inch  orb 
^Df  Hipparchus's  naked  eye,  to  the  six-feet  speculum  of  Rosse's  awful  tube; 
Xrom  the  primeval  belief  in  one  world  studded  around  with  skyey  torch- 
lights, to  the  modern  conviction  of  octillions  of  inhabited  worlds  all 
governed  by  one  law— constitutes  the  most  astonishing  chapter  in  the 
Xiistory  of  the  human  mind.     Every  step  of  this  incredible  progress  has 
Xiad  its  effect  in  modifying  the  conceptions  of  man's  position  and  im- 
XK)rtance  in  nature  and  of  the  connection  of  his  future  fate  with  locali- 
ties.    Of  old,  the  entire  creation  was  thought  to  lie  pretty  much  within 
^he  comprehension  of  man's  unaided  senses,  and  man  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief — ^if  not  the  sole— object  of  Divine  providence.     The 
deities  often  came  down  in  incarnations  and  mingled  with  their  favorites 
and  rescued  the  earth  from  evils.     Every  thing  was  anthropomorphized. 
Man's  relative  magnitude  and  power  were  believed  to  be  such  that  he 
fancied  during  an  eclipse  that,  by  screams,  the  crashing  of  gongs,  and 


'  PIgott,  ScandinarUiii  Mythologj,  chap.  I.  p.  81. 

M  Volney,  Balmi,  chap.  xziL  sect  3.    Maorloe^  IIl«t  Hindoataa,  toI.  L  pp.  145-147. 
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magic  rites,  he  could  scare  away  the  monsters  who  were  swallowing  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  Meteors  shooting  through  the  evening  air  the  Arabs 
believed  were  fallen  angels  trying  to  get  back  into  heaven  but  hurled 
from  the  crystal  battlements  by  the  flaming  lances  of  the  gaardian 
watchers.    Then  the  gazer  saw 

*'Tbe  top  of  hearen  fall  of  fiery  shapeB, 
Of  burning  cressets." 

Now  the  student  contemplates  an  abyss  swarming  with  orbs  each  out- 
weighing millions  of  oyir  earth.  Then  they  read  their  nativities  in  the 
planets  and  felt  how  great  must  be  the  state  overwatched  by  such  re- 
splendent servitors.     Now 

**Thej  seek  commnnion  with  the  stars  that  they  may  know 
How  petty  is  this  ball  on  which  they  come  and  go." 

Then  the  hugest  view  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  sphere  was  that  an 
iron  mass  would  require  nine  days  and  nights  to  plunge  from  its  Olympian 
height  to  its  Tartarean  depth.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  masters  of  science 
that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  it  would  tiike  their  light,  travelling  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  twelve  million  miles  a  minute,  thirty  million  years  to  reach 
us.  The  telescope  has  multiplied  the  size  of  the  creation  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  grandest  conception  of  the  stellar  universe  possible  to 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  probably  bears  no  larger  proportion  to 
the  fact  than  an  orrery  does  to  the  solar  system.  Our  earth  is  a  hundred 
million  miles  from  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  so  monstrous  that  a  hundred 
such  orbs  strung  in  a  straight  line  would  occupy  the  whole  distance.  The 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets  and  moons,  is  sweeping  around  his 
own  centre — supposed  by  some  to  be  Alcyone — at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  miles  a  day ;  and  it  will  take  him  eighteen  million  years  to  com- 
plete one  revolution.  Our  firmamental  cluster  contains,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, in  round  numbers  about  twenty  million  stars.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  such  nebulee  visible,  some  of  them  capable  of  packing  away 
in  their  awful  bosoms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  galaxies.  Measure, 
off  the  abysmal  space  into  seven  hundred  thousand  stages  each  a  hundred 
million  miles  wide,  and  you  reach  the  nearest  fixed  stars, — for  instance, 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.  Multiply  that  inconceivable  distance  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  still  you  will  discern  enormous  sand-banks 
of  stars  obscurely  glittering  on  the  farthest  verge  of  telescopic  vision. 
And  even  all  this  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the  whole. 

Coleridge  once  said,  "To  some  infinitely  superior  Being,  the  whole  uni- 
verse may  be  as  one  plain, — the  distance  between  planet  and  planet  being 
only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spaces  between  system  and 
system  no  greater  than  the  intervals  between  one  grain  and  the  grain 
adjacent."  One  of  the  vastest  thoughts  yet  conceived  by  any  mor- 
tal mind  is  that  of  turning  the  universe  from  a  mechanical  to  a  chemical 
problem,  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Levering.*    Assuming  the  acknowledged 

»  Gambridge  Miscellany,  1842. 
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tnithB  in  physics,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  never  actually 
touch  each  other,  and  that  water  in  evaporating  expands  into  eighteen 
hundred  times  its  previous  volume,  he  demonstrates  that  the  porosity 
of  our  solar  system  is  no  greater  than  that  of  steam.  "The  porosity  of 
granite  or  gold  may  he  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  greater  density  being 
a  stronger  energy  in  the  central  forces."  And  the  conclusion  is  scientific- 
ally reached  that  *'  the  vast  interval  between  the  sun  and  Herschel  is 
an  enormous  pore,  while  the  invisible  distance  that  separates  the  most 
closely-nestled  atoms  is  a  planetary  space, — a  stupendous  gulf  when  com- 
pared with  the  little  spheres  between  which  it  flows."  Thus  we  may 
think  of  the  entire  universe  as  a  living  organism,  like  a  ripening  orange, 
its  component  atoms  worlds,  the  sidereal  movements  its  vital  circulation. 
Surely,  when  a  man  looks  up  from  his  &miliar  fields  and  household 
roof  to  such  incommensurable  objects  as  scientific  imagination  reveals  in 
the  sparkling  sword-handle  of  Perseus  and  the  hazy  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
overpowering  humility  will  fill  his  breast,  an  unutterable  solemnity  will 
"fall  on  him  as  from  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Highest."  And 
will  he  not,  when  he  contemplates  the  dust-like  shoals  of  stars,  the 
shining-  films  of  firmaments,  that  retreat  and  hover  through  all  the 
boundless  heights, — the  Nubecula  nebula,  looking  like  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
disposed  in  a  true-love's  knot, — that  most  awful  nebula  whirled  into  the 
shape  tend  bearing  the  name  of  the  Dumb-Bell^ — the  Crab  nebula,  hanging 
over  the  infinitely  remote  space,  a  sprawling  terror,  every  point  holding 
millions  of  worlds, — thinking  of  these  all-transcendent  wonders,  and  then 
remembering  his  own  inexpressible  littleness,  how  that  the  visible  exist* 
ence  of  his  whole  race  does  not  occupy  a  single  tick  of  the  great  Sidereal 
Clock,  will  he  not  sink  under  helpless  misgivings,  will  he  not  utterly 
despair  of  immortal  notice  and  support  from  the  King  of  all  this?  In 
a  word,  how  does  the  solemn  greatness  of  man,  the  supposed  eternal 
destiny  of  man,  stand  affected  by  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  vastness 
of  creation?  Regarding  the  immensities  receding  over  him  in  unfathom- 
able abysses  bursting  with  dust-heaps  of  suns,  must  not  man  be  dwarfed 
into  unmitigated  contempt,  his  life  and  character  rendered  absolutely 
insignificant,  the  utmost  span  of  his  fortunes  seeming  but  as  the  hum 
and  glitter  of  an  ephemeron  in  a  moment's  sunshine?  Doubtless  many 
a  one  has  at  times  felt  the  stupendous  truths  of  astronomy  thus  palsying 
him  with  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  and  burying  him  in 
fatalistic  despair.  Standing  at  night,  alone,  beneath  the  august  dome 
studded  from  of  old  with  its  ever-blazing  lights,  he  gazes  up  and  sees  the 
innumerable  armies  of  heaven  marshalled  forth  above  him  in  the  order 
and  silence  of  their  primeval  pomp.  Peacefully  and  forever  they  shine 
there.  In  nebula  separated  from  nebula  by  trillions  of  leagues,  plane 
beyond  plane,  they  stretch  and  glitter  to  the  feet  of  (rod.  Falling  on 
his  knees,  he  clasps  his  hands  in  speechless  adoration,  but  feels,  with  an 
intolerable  ache  of  the  heart,  that  in  this  infinitude  such  an  one  as  he 
can  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.    He  waits  passively  for  the  resistless 
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round  of  fate  to  bear  him  away, — ah,  whither?  "Conscious  that  ha 
dwells  but  as  an  atom  of  dust  on  the  outskirts  of  a  galaxy  of  inconceir- 
able  glory''  moving  through  eternity  in  the  arms  of  law,  he  becomes,  in 
his  own  estimation,  an  insensible  dot  lost  in  the  uncontainable  wilder- 
ness of  firmamental  systems.  But  this  conclusion  of  despair  is  a  mistake 
as  sophistical  as  it  is  ii\jurious,  as  baseless  in  reality  as  it  is  natural  in 
seeming.  Its  antidote  and  corrective  are  found  in  a  more  penetrative 
thought  and  juster  understanding  of  the  sulgect,  which  will  preserve 
the  greatness  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  unharmed  despite  the 
frowning  vastitudes  of  creation.  This  will  appear  from  fairly  weighing 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immensity  of  the  material  universe  is  an  ele- 
ment entirely  foreign  to  the  problem  of  human  fate.  When  seeking  to 
solve  the  question  of  human  destiny,  we  are  to  study  the  facts  and  prophe- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  to  conclude  accordingly.  It  is  a  perversion 
of  reason  to  bring  from  far  an  induction  of  nebular  magnitudes  to  crush 
with  their  brute  weight  the  plain  indications  of  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
What  though  the  number  of  telescopic  worlds  were  raised  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  power,  and  each  orb  were  as  large  as  all  of  them  combined 
would  now  be  ?  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  destiny?  It  is  from  the  experience  going  on  in  man's  breast, 
and  not  from  the  firmaments  rolling  above  his  head,  that  his  importance 
and  his  final  cause  are  to  be  inferred.  The  human  mind,  heart,  and 
conscience,  thought,  love,  faith,  and  piety,  remain  the  same  in  their 
intrinsic  rank  and  capacities  whether  the  universe  be  as  small  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Abraham  or  as  large  as  it  seems  in  the  cosmical 
theory  of  Humboldt.  Thus  the  spiritual  position  of  man  really  remains 
precisely  what  it  was  before  the  telescope  smote  the  veils  of  distance  and 
bared  the  outer  courts  of  being. 

Secondly,  if  we  do  bring  in  the  irrelevant  realms  of  science  to  the 
examination  of  our  princely  pretensions,  it  is  but  fair  to  look  in  both 
directions.  And  then  what  we  lose  above  we  gain  below.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope  balance  those  of  the  telescope.  The  animalcula 
magnify  man  as  much  as  the  nebules  belittle  him.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that  He  who  frames  and  provides  for  those  infinitesimal  ani- 
mals quadrillions  of  whom  might  inhabit  a  drop  of  water  or  a  leaf  and 
have  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  whose  vital  and  muscular  * 
organization  is  as  complicated  and  perfect  as  that  of  an  elephant,  will 
much  more  take  care  of  man,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  constellations 
are.  Let  us  see  how  far  scientific  vision  can  look  beneath  ourselves  as 
the  question  is  answered  by  a  few  well-known  facts.  In  each  drop  of 
human  blood  there  are  three  million  vitalized  corpuscular  disks. 
Considering  all  the  drops  made  up  in  this  way,  man  is  a  kosmos,  his  vems 
galaxies  through  whose  circuits  these  red  clustering  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  How  small  the  exhaling  atoms  of  a  grain  of  musk  must  be, 
since  it  will  perfume  every  breath  of  air  blowing  through  a  hall  for  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  not  be  perceptibly  diminished  An 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  rejluced  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  billion 
parta,  each  microscopically  visible.*^  There  is  a  deposit  of  slate  in 
Bohemia  covering  forty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  each 
cubic  inch  of  which  Ehrenberg  found  by  microscopic  measurement  to 
contain  forty-one  thousand  million  infusorial  animals.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter says,  ''A  cubic  inch  of  the  Bilin  polieschiefer  slate  contains  above 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  distinct  indi- 
viduals of  Galionella  ferruginea.'"^  It  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of  one  of 
these  insects  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  a  man  is  virtually  as  small  as 
that  of  a  man  compared  with  the  whole  scheme  of  modern  astronomy. 
ThuB,  if  the  problem  of  our  immortal  consequence  is  prejudicially  vitiated 
by  contemplating  the  immense  extremity  of  vision,  it  is  rectified  by  gazing 
on  the  opposite  extremity.  If  man  justly  scrutinized,  without  compari- 
sons, is  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  eternity,  no  foreign  facts,  however  mag- 
nificent or  minute,  should  alter  our  judgment  from  the  premises. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  evident  that  man's  greatness  keeps  even  pace  along 
the  scale  of  magnitude  with  the  widening  creation,  since  it  is  his  mind 
that  sees  and  comprehends  how  wondrous  the  dimensions  of  the  uni- 
verse are?  The  number  of  stars  and  the  limits  of  space  are  not  mbre 
astounding  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  capable  of  knowing  such  things, 
enumerating  and  staking  them  off.  When  man  has  measured  the  dis- 
tance and  weighed  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  kneel  in 
amazement  before  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  genius,  the  irrepressible 
■oaring  of  his  soul,  than  to  sink  in  despair  under  the  swinging  of  those 
lumps  of  dirt  in  their  unapproachable  spheres  because  they  are  so  gigan- 
tic I  The  appearance  of  the  creation  to  man  is  not  vaster  than  his  per- 
ception of  it.  They  are  exactly  correlated  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statemcQt.  As  the  astronomic  world  expands,  the  astronomer's  mind 
dilates  and  must  be  as  large  as  it  in  order  to  contain  it  in  thought. 
What  we  lose  in  relative  importance  from  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  we  gain  from  the  new  revelation  of  our  capacities 
that  is  made  through  these  transcendent  achievements  of  our  science. 
That  we  are  favorites  of  the  Creator  and  destined  for  immortal  glories  is 
therefore  logically  and  morally  just  as  credible  after  looking  through 
HerschePs  forty-feet  reflector  and  reading  La  Place's  M^canique  Celeste 
as  it  would  be  were  this  planet,  suspended  in  a  hollow  dome,  the  entirety 
of  material  being. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason  only  from  the  data  we  have ;  and,  doing 
that,  we  should  conclude,  from  the  intrinsic  and  incomparable  superiority 
of  spirit  to  matter,  that  man  and  his  kindred  scattered  in  families  over 
all  the  orbs  of  space  were  the  especial  objects  of  the  infinite  Author's 
care.    They  are  fitted  by  their  filial  attributes  to  commune  with  Him  in 


M>  Lardner,  Hand-Book  of  Natnral  Philosophy,  book  i.  chap.  t. 
^  More  World*  Uian  One,  ch.  Till,  note  8. 
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'  praise  and  love.  They  know  the  prodigious  and  marvellous  works  of 
mechanical  nature ;  mechanical  nature  knows  pothing.  Man  can  return 
his  Maker's  blessing  in  voluntary  obedience  and  thanks;  matter  is  inani- 
mate clay  for  the  Potter's  moulding.  Turning  from  the  gleaming  wilder- 
nesses of  star^land  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  appreciating  the  infinite 
problems  and  hopes  with  which  they  deal  and  aspire,  we  feel  the  truth 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  tremendous  lines: — 

**  I  miut,  aloft  aioending,  breathe  in  woflda 
To  which  the  heaTen  of  hearem  is  bat  a  Tofl. 
Not  chaos,  darkest  pit  of  Erebus, 
Nor  anght  of  blinder  Tacancy,  sooop'd  oat 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  «w« 
As  fidl  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  maa." 

Is  not  one  noble  thought  of  truth,  one  holy  emotion  of  love,  one  divine 
impulse  of  devotion,  better  than  a  whole  planet  of  mud,  a  whole  solar 
system  of  gas  and  dust?  Who  would  not  rather  be  the  soul  that  gauges 
the  deeps,  groups  the  laws,  foretells  the  movements,  of  the  utdverse, 
writing  down  in  a  brief  mathematical  formula  a  complete  horoscope  of 
the  heavens  as  they  will  appear  on  any  given  night  thousands  of  years 
hence,  than  to  be  all  that  array  of  swooping  systems?  To  think  the 
world  is  to  be  superior  to  the  world.  That  which  appreciates  is  akin  to 
that  which  makes ;  and  so  we  are  the  Creator's  children,  and  these  crowd- 
ing nebuleB,  packed  with  orbs  as  thick  as  the  ocean-beach  with  sands,  are 
the  many  mansions  of  the  House  fitted  up  for  His  abode  and  ours.  An 
only  prince  would  be  of  more  consideration  than  a  palace,  although 
its  foundation  pressed  the  shoulders  of  Serpentarius,  its  turret  touched 
the  brow  of  Orion,  and  its  wings  reached  from  the  Great  Bear  to  the 
Phoenix.  So  a  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  material  creation, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  a  man  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  aspect 
of  stellar  firmaments. 

Another  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  idealist  theory,  to  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  given  their  devoted  adhesion,  that  matter  is  merely  phe- 
nomenal, no  substantial  entity,  but  a  transient  show  preserved  in  appear- 
ance for  some  ulterior  cause,  and  finally,  at  the  withdrawal  or  suspension 
of  God's  volition,  to  return  into  annihilating  invisibility  as  swiftly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  solid-seeming  firmaments  are  but  an  exertion  of 
Divine  force  projected  into  vision  to  serve  for  a  season  as  a  theatre  for 
the  training  of  spirits.  When  that  process  is  complete,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  phantasmal  exhibition  of  matter  will  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  ideal  realm  of  indestructible  things,  souls  with  their  inward 
treasures  remaining  in  their  native  sphere  of  the  infinite,  while  the 
outward  universe 

"Doth  Yanish  like  a  ghost  before  the  sun."* 

The  same  practical  result  may  also  be  reached  by  a  different  path, — 
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may  be  attained  by  the  road  of  physics  ad  well  as  by  that  of  tran- 
scendental metaphysics.  For  ^ewton  has  given  in  his  Principia  a 
geometrical  demonstration  of  the  infinite  compreasihiUty  of  matter.  All  the 
worlds,  therefore,  that  cluster  in  yon  swelling  vault  can  be  condensed 
into  a  single  globe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  then,  on  that  petty  lump 
of  apparent  substance,  the  enfranchised  soul  might  trample  in  an  exulta- 
tion of  magnanimous  scorn  upon  the  whole  universe  of  earths,  and  soar 
through  its  own  unlimited  dominion.  Monarch  of  Immortality,  the 
snatched  glory  of  shrunken  firmaments  flashing  from  its  deathless 
wings. 

Finally,  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  will  neutralize  the 
skepticism  and  despondency  sometimes  stealthily  nourished  or  crushingly 
impressed  by  contemplations  of  the  immensity  of  nature.  If  one,  from 
regarding  the  cold  and  relentless  mechanism  of  the  surrounding  system, 
tremble  for  fear  of  there  being  no  kind  Overruler,  let  him  gaze  on  the 
warm  beauty  that  flushes  the  countenance  of  day,  the  mystic  meditative* 
ness  that  hangs  on  the  pensive  and  starry  brow  of  night,  let  him  follow 
the  commanding  instincts  of  liis  own  heart,  and  he  will  find  himself 
clinging  in  irresistible  faith  and  filial  love  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
Father.  If  still  the  atheistic  sentiment  obtrudes  upon  him  and  oppresses 
him,  let  him  observe  how  every  spot  of  immensity  whereon  the  eye  of 
science  has  fallen  is  crowded  with  unnumbered  amazing  examples  of 
design,  love,  beneficence,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  irrefragable  lines 
of  argument  drawn  through  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation  light  up 
the  stupendous  contour  of  God  and  show  the  expression  of  his  features 
to  be  love.  It  seems  as  though  any  man  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
magnitudes  of  astronomy,  who,  after  seeing  the  star-strewn  abysses, 
would  look  in  his  mirror  and  ask  if  the  image  reflected  there  is  that  of 
the  greatest  being  in  the  universe,  would  need  nothing  further  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Sovereign,  lives.  And 
then,  if,  mistakenly  judging  from  his  own  limitations,  he  thinks  that  the 
particular  care  of  all  the  accumulated  galaxies  of  worlds,  every  world 
perhaps  teeming  with  countless  millions  of  conscious  creatures,  would 
transcend  the  possibilities  even  of  God,  a  moment's  reflection  will  dis- 
solve that  sophistry  in  the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  to  his 
infinite  attributes  globule  and  globe  are  alike, — the  oversight  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part  a  matter  of  instantaneous  and  equal  ease.  Still  further : 
if  this  abstract  truth  be  insufficient  to  support  faith  and  bestow  peace, 
what  will  he  say  to  the  visible  fact  that  all  the  races  of  beings,  and  all 
the  clusters  of  worlds,  from  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam  to  the  orbs  of  the 
remotest  firmament,  are  now  taken  care  of  by  Divine  Providence  ?  God 
now  keeps  them  all  in  being  and  order,  unconfused  by  tlieir  multiplicity, 
unoppressed  by  their  magnitude,  and  not  for  an  instant  forgetting  or 
neglecting  either  the  mightiest  or  the  lecist.  Morbidly  suspicious,  per- 
versely incredulous,  must  be  the  mind  that  denies,  since  it  is  so  now  in 
this  state,  that  it  may  be  so  as  well  in  the  other  state  and  forever !    Grasp- 
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'  ing  the  conception  of  one  God,  who  creates,  rules,  and  loves  all,  man  maj 
unpresumptuously  feel  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the  Infinite  and  a  safe 
heir  of  immortality.  Looking  within  and  without,  and  soaring  in  fismcy 
amidst  the  blue  and  starry  altitudes  interspersed  with  blazing  suns  and 
nebulous  oceans,  he  may  cry,  from  a  sober  estimate  of  aU  the  experimental 
and  phenomenal  facts  within  his  reach, — 

'*  Eren  here  I  foel, 
Among  theio  mighty  thinge,  that  m  I  am 
I  am  akin  to  Qod;  that  I  am  part 
Of  the  use  nnlYenal,  and  can  graap 
Some  portion  of  that  reaaon  in  the  wUch 
The  whole  ia  ruled  and  founded;  that  I  have 
A  spirit  nobler  in  ita  came  and  end, 
Lovelier  in  order,  greater  in  its  powers. 
Than  all  these  bright  and  swift  immensities." 

Perhaps  the  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  better  condensed  and 
expressed  by  help  of  an  individual  illustration.  While  the  pen  is  forming 
these  words,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Kane  saddens  the 
world.  Alas  that  the  gallant  heart  no  longer  beats,  the  story  of  whose 
noble  generosity  and  indomitable  prowess  has  just  thrilled  the  dull 
nations  of  men  of  meaner  mould  I  Who— even  though  standing  before 
a  telescope  under  the  full  architecture  of  the  heavens— can  believe  that 
that  maiden  soul  of  heroism  and  devotion  is  now  but  an  extinguished 
spark, — that  the  love,  honor,  intelligence,  self-sacrificing  consecration 
which  enswathed  him  as  with  a  saintly  halo  have  all  gone  out?  Turn- 
ing from  that  pale  form,  stretched  on  the  couch  of  death  in  fatal  Cuba, 
through  the  receding  gulfs  of  space  where  incomputable  systems  of 
worlds  are  wheeling  on  their  eternal  courses,  and  then  looking  back 
again  from  the  noiseless  glitter  and  awful  bulk  of  the  creation,  do  you 
despair  of  the  immortal  consequence  of  the  poor  sufferer  whose  fleshly 
moorings  to  existence  are  successively  loosening  at  every  gasp?  Ah, 
remember  that  Matter  and  the  Soul  are  not  alone  I  Far  above  that  clay- 
bound,  struggling  soul,  and  far  above  those  measureless,  firmamental 
masses,  is  God,  the  Maker  of  them  both,  and  the  Lover  of  his  child. 
Glancing  in  His  omniscience  down  upon  that  human  death-couch,  around 
which  affectionate  prayers  are  fioating  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  whose  pallid  occupant  confiding  sighs  are  rising  to  His  ear.  He  sees 
the  unutterable  mysteries  of  yearning  thought,  emotion,  and  power, 
which  are  the  hidden  being  of  man,  and  which  so  ally  the  filial  spirit  to 
the  parent  Divinity.  As  beneath  His  gaze  the  faithful  soul  of  Elisha 
Kane— slowly  extricating  itself  from  ita  overwrought  tabernacle,  an<i 
also  extricating  itself  from  the  holy  network  of  heart-strings  which  sixty 
millions  of  men  speaking  one  speech  have  flung  around  him,  if  haply  so 
'  they  might  retain  him  to  earth  to  take  their  love  and  waiting  honors — 
rises  into  the  invisible,  seeking  to  return,  bearing  its  virgin  purity  with 
it,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  will  He  overlook  it,  or  carelessly  spurn  it  into 
night,  because  the  banks  of  stars  are  piled  up  so  thick  and  high  that 
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they  absorb  His  regards  ?  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  counsels  of 
them  that  think  so !  It  should  not  be  believed  though  astronomy  were 
a  thousand  times  astronomy.  But  it  shall  rather  be  thought  that,  ere 
now,  the  brave  American  has  discovered  the  Mariner  whom  he  sought, 
though  sailing  on  far  other  seas,  where  there  is  no  destroying  winter 
and  no  need  of  rescue. 

In  association  with  the  measureless  spaces  and  countless  worlds  brought 
to  light  by  astronomic  science  naturally  arises  the  question  whether  the 
other  worlds  are,  like  our  earth,  peopled  with  responsible  intelligences. 
In  ancient  times  the  stars  were  not  generally  thought  to  be  worlds,  but 
to  be  persons, — ^genil  or  gods.  At  the  dawn  of  creation  **  the  morning 
stars  sang  together ;"  that  is,  *'  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.''  The 
stars  were  the  living  army  of  "Jehovah  of  hosts."  At  the  time  when 
the  theological  dogmas  now  prevalent  were  first  conceived,  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  universe  were  supposed  to  centre  on  this  globe.  The 
fortunes  of  man  wellnigh  absorbed,  it  was  imagined,  the  interest  of  angeb 
and  of  God.  The  whole  creation  was  esteemed  a  temporary  theatre  for 
the  enactment  of  the  sublime  drama  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. 
The  entire  heavens  with  all  their  host  were  thought  to  revolve  in  satellite 
dependence  around  this  stationary  and  regal  planet.  For  God  to  hold 
long,  anxious,  repeated  councils  to  devise  means  to  save  us,  was  not 
deemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  relative  dignity  of  the  earth  and  the 
human  race.  But  at  length  the  progress  of  discovery  put  a  different 
aspect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  philosopher 
began  to  survey  man's  habitation  and  history,  and  to  estimate  man's 
comparative  rank  and  destiny,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  solitary 
planet  dating  back  only  a  few  thousand  years,  but  in  the  light  of  millions 
of  centuries  of  duration  and  from  a  position  among  millions  of  crowded 
firmaments  whence  our  sun  appears  as  a  dim  and  motionless  star.  This 
new  vision  of  science  required  a  new  construction  of  theology.  The  petty 
and  monstrous  notions  of  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  early  age  needed 
rectification.  In  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  devout  few  this  was  effected ; 
but  with  the  great  m^'ority  the  two  sets  of  ideas  existed  side  by  side  in 
unreconciled  confusion  and  contradiction,  as  they  even  continue  to  do 
unto  this  day. 

When  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  universe  teemed  with  suns, 
moons,  ancT  planets,  composed  of  material  substances,  subject  to  day  and 
night,  and  various  other  laws  and  changes,  like  our  own  abode,  it  was 
natural  to  infer  that  these  innumerable  worlds  were  also  inhabited  by 
rational  creatures  akin  to  ourselves  and  capable  of  worshipping  God. 
Numerous  considerations,  possessing  more  or  less  weight,  were  brought 
forward  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion.  The  most  striking  presentation 
ever  made  of  the  argument,  perhaps,  is  that  in  Oersted's  essay  on  the 
"Universe  as  a  Single  Intellectual  Realm."  It  became  the  popular  faith, 
and  is  undoubtedly  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  work  was  published  in  explicit  support  of  this 
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faith  by  FonteneHe.  It  was  entitled  '*  Conversations  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds/'  and  had  marked  success,  running  through  many  editions. 
A  few  years  later,  Huygens  wrote  a  book,  called  **  Cosmotheoros,"  in 
maintenance  of  the  same  thesis.  The  more  this  doctrine  obtained  root 
and  life  in  the  convictions  of  men,  the  more  strongly  its  irreconcilable- 
ness  with  the  ordinary  theology  must  have  made  itself  felt  by  fearless 
and  competent  thinkers.  Could  a  quadrillion  firmaments  loaded  with 
stars,  each  inhabited  by  its  own  race  of  free  intelligences,  all  be  burned 
up  and  destroyed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  provoked  on  this  petty  grain 
of  dust  by  the  sin  of  Adam?"  Were  the  stars  mere  sparks  and  spangles 
stuck  in  heaven  for  us  to  see  by,  it  would  be  no  shock  to  our  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  might  be  extinguished  with  our  extinction ;  but,  grasp- 
ing the  truths  of  astronomy  as  they  now  lie  in  the  brain  of  a  master  in 
science,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  God  expelling  our  race  from  the  joys 
of  being  and  then  quenching  the  splendors  of  his  hall  *'as  an  innkeeper 
blows  out  the  lights  when  the  dance  is  at  an  end.''  God  rules  and  over- 
rules all,  and  serenely  works  out  his  irresistible  ends,  incapable  of  wrath 
or  defeat.  Would  it  be  more  incongruous  for  Him  to  be  angry  with  an 
ant-hill  and  come  down  to  trample  it,  than  to  be  so  with  the- earth  and 
appear  in  vindictive  fire  to  annihilate  it  ? 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  interests  of  the  antiquated  ideas,  doubts 
h^ve  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  stellar  worlds 
stocked  with  intellectual  families.''  Hegel,  either  imbued  with  that 
Gnostic  contempt  and  hatred  for  matter  which  described  the  earth  as 
*' a  dirt-ball  for  the  extrication  of  lightnspirits,"  or  from  an  obscure  impulse 
of  pantheistic  thought,  sullies  the  stars  with  every  demeaning  phrase, 
even  stigmatizing  them  as  ''pimples  of  light."  Michelet,  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  followed  his  example,  and,  in  a  work  published  in  1840,  strove 
vigorously  to  aggrandize  the  earth  and  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
accepted  teachings  of  astronomy.'^  With  argument  and  ridicule,  wit 
and  reason,  he  .endeavored  to  make  it  out  that  the  stars  are  no  better 
than  gleaming  patches  of  vapor.  We  are  the  exclusive  autocrats  of  all 
immensity.  Whewell  has  followed  up  this  species  of  thought  with  quite 
remarkable  adroitness,  force,  and  brilliance."  Whether  his  motive  in 
this  undertaking  is  purely  scientific  and  artistic,  or  whether  he  is  im- 
pelled by  a  fancied  religious  animus, — ^having  been  bitten  by  some  theo- 
logical fear  which   has   given   him   the  astrophobia, — does  not  clearly 

*  As  specimens  of  the  large  number  of  treatises  which  hare  been  published  asserting  the  dectme- 
tion  of  the  whole  creation  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  following  may  be  consulted.  Osiander,  Ds 
Consummatlone  SsBCuli  Dtssertationum  Pentaa.  Lund,  De  Exddio  Universi  Totali  et  SubstantialL 
Frisch,  Die  Welt  im  Feoer,  oder  das  wahre  Vergehen  und  Ende  der  Welt  dnrch  den  letsen  SiliMleQ- 
brand.  For  a  century  past  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  favor  that  the  great  catastrophe  will  b« 
confined  to  our  earth,  and  that  even  this  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  but  to  be  traoaformed,  porgied,  and 
beautified  by  the  crisis.    Bee,  e.g.,  Brumhey,  Ueber  die  endliche  Umwandlung  der  Bida  durdi  Fc 

"  Kurtz,  Bibel  und  Astronomle.    Simonton's  Eng.  trans^  ch.  Ti.  sect.  14 :  Incarnation  of  Qod. 

**  Yorlesungen  Uber  die  ewtge  PersSnlichkeit  des  Qeistes. 

»  Of  a  Plorali^  of  Worlds :  An  Essay. 
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Brewster  has  replied  to  WhewelFs  disturbing  essay  in  a  volume 

'which  more  commands  our  sympathies  and  carries  our  reason,  but  is  less 

sustained  in  force  and  less  close  in  logic.^    Powell  has  still  more  recently 

3>ublished  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  ;'^  and  with  this  work 

"the  discussion  rests  thus  far,  leaving,  as  we  believe,  the  popular  faith  in 

mLTL  astronomic  universe  of  inhabited  worlds  unshaken,  however  fatal  the 

legitimate  implications  of  that  faith  may  be  to  other  doctrines  simul- 

-taneously  held.**    It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifting  positions  taken  up 

T)y  skepticism  in  science,  now,  with  powerful  recoil  from  the  narrow 

T>igotrie8  of  theology,  eagerly  embracing  the  sublimest  dreams  of  as- 

"tronomic  speculation,  and  now  inclining  to  the  faith  that  the  remoter 

^tars  are  but  brilliant  globules  trickling  from  the  poles  of  some  terrible 

^Iwittery  in  the  godless  heights  of  space.     But  if  there  be  any  thing  sure 

dkn  science  at  all,  it  is  that  the  material  creation  is  inconceivably  vast,  in- 

^duding  innumerable  systems,  and  aU  governed  by  invariable  laws.     But 

^et  us  return  from  this  episode. 

The  foregoing  sixfold  argument,  preserving  us  from  the  remorseless 

of  annihilation,   leaves  to  us  unchanged   the  problem  of  the 

relations  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  dbembodied  soul  to  time  and 

», — the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  spirit-world,  the  scene  of 

^Dur  future  life.    Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  Valhalla  with  its  mead-brimmed 

I3ioms,  Blessed  Isles,  Elysium,  supernal  Olympus,  firmamental  Heaven, 

^3)aradisal  Eden,  definite  sites  of  celestial  Worlds  for  departed  souls,  the 

^]!haldee's  golden  orbs,  the  Sanscrit  Meru,  the  Indian  Hunting-Ground, 

^he  Moslem's  love-bowers,  and  wine-rivers,  and  gem-palaces  thronged 

^with  dark-eyed  houris, — these  notions,  and  all  similar  ones,  of  material 

residences  for  spirits,  located  and  bounded,  we  must  dismiss  as  dreams 

and  cheats  of  the  childish  world's  unripe  fancy.     There  is  no  evidence 

for  any  thing  of  that  coarse,  crude  sort.    The  fictitious  theological  Heaven 

is  a  deposit  of  imagination  on  the  azure  ground  of  infinity,  like  a  bird's 

nest  on  Himalaya.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that, 

while  there  are  reasons  enough  and  room  enough  for  an  undisheartened 

fidth  in  the  grand  fact  of  human  immortality,  it  is  beyond  our  present 

powers  to  establish  any  detailed  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  locality  or 

its  scenery. 

But  surely,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  say  that  it  becomes  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  scenes  to  be  opened  to  us  at  death,  to  rise  to  a  more 
ideal  and  sublime  view  than  any  of  those  tangible  figments  which  were 
the  products  of  untrained  sensual  imagination  and  gross  materialistic 
theory.     When   the  fleshly  prison-walls  of  the  mind  fall,  its  first  in- 


M  Mora  Worldt  than  One  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  Chrlitian. 

■  Xaaay  on^tha  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds.  See,  ibrthermore,  in  Westminster  R«Tlew,  July, 
1B6S,  Recent  Astronomy  and  the  Nebular  Hypothesis. 

»  VolgiT,  Erde  und  Ewigkeit.  (Natural  History  of  the  Earth  as  a  Periodical  Process  of  D«T«lop> 
Blent  in  Oppodfclon  to  the  Unnatural  Geology  of  Berolutions  and  Catastrophes.)  Treise,  Dm  BodloM 
An  gnmun  and  der  kleinen  materlellen  Welt. 
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heritance  is  a  stupendous  freedom.  The  narrow  limits  that  caged  it 
here  are  gone,  and  it  lives  in  an  ethereal  sphere  with  no  impeding 
bounds.  Leaving  its  natal  threshold  of  earth  and  the  lazar-house  of 
time,  its  home  is  immensity,  and  its  lease  is  eternity.  Even  in  out 
present  state,  to  a  true  thinker  there  is  no  ascent  or  descent  or  termi- 
nating wall  in  space,  but  equal  motion  illimitably  in  all  directions;  and 
no  absolute  standard  of  duration,  only  a  relative  and  variable  one  from 
the  insect  of  an  hour,  to  man,  to  an  archangel,  to  that  incomprehensible 
Being  whose  shortest  moments  are  too  vast  to  be  noted  by  the*  awful 
nebula  of  the  Hour-Glass,  although  its  rushing  sands  are  systems  of 
worlds.  The  soul  emerges  from  earthly  bondage  emancipated  into 
eternity,  while 

"  The  ages  iwcop  around  him  with  thdr  wingi. 
Like  angor'd  oaglca  cheated  of  their  prey." 

We  have  now  sufficient  premonitions  and  examples  of  this  wondrous 
enlargement  to  base  a  rational  belief  on.  What  hems  us  in  when  we 
think,  feel,  and  imagine?  And  what  is  the  heaven  that  shall  dawn 
for  us  beyond  the  veil  of  death's  domain  but  the  realm  of  Thought,  the 
sphere  of  the  spirit's  unhampered  powers?  There  are  often  vouchsafed 
to  us  here  hours  of  outsoaring  emotion  and  conception  which  make  the 
enclosures  in  which  the  astronomer  loiters  seem  narrow.  "His  skies 
are  shoal,  and  imagination,  like  a  thirsty  traveller,  pants  to  be  through 
their  desert.  The  roving  mind  impatiently  bursts  the  fetters  of  astro- 
nomical orbits,  like  cobwebs  in  a  comer  of  its  universe,  and  launches 
itself  to  where  distance  fails  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as  science  has  dis- 
covered, grows  weak  and  weary."  There  are  moods  of  spiritual  ex- 
pansion and  infinite  longing  that  illustrate  the  train  of  thought  so  well 
expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

**  Eren  ae  the  dape  in  tales  Arabian 
•  Dipped  bat  his  brow  beneath  the  beaker*!  brim. 
And  in  that  instant  all  the  life  of  man 

lirom  yonth  to  age  roird  its  slow  years  on  him. 
And,  while  the  foot  stood  motionless,  the  soul 
Swept  with  deliberate  wing  from  polo  to  pole; 

80  when  the  man  the  Grave's  still  portal  pasflsi^ 
Oosed  on  the  substances  or  cheats  of  earth, 

The  Immaterial,  for  the  things  earth  glasses 
Shapes  a  new  viBion  from  the  matter's  dearth : 
Before  the  soul  that  seen  not  with  onr  eyea 
The  ondefined  Immeasurable  lies."** 

Then  we  realize  that  the  spiritual  world  does  not  form  some  now  unseen 
and  distant  region  of  the  visible  creation,  but  that  the  astronomic  universe 
is  a  speck  lying  in  the  invisible  bosom  of  the  spiritual  world.  "Space  is 
an  attribute  of  God  in  which  all  matter  is  laid,  and  other  attributes  he 
may  have  which  are  the  home  of  mind  and  soul."  We  suppose  the 
difference  between  the  present  embodied  and  the  future  disembodied 


<*  Bolwer,  King  Arthur,  book  xL 
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state  to  be  80  vast  that  the  conditions  of  the  latter  cannot  be  intelligibly 
illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  human  soul  will  ever  be  absolutely  independent  of  time  and  space, 
literally  transcending  them,  but  only  relatively  so  as  compared  with  its 
earthly  predicament.  For,  as  an  able  thinker  and  writer — a  philosopher 
of  the  Swedenborgian  school,  too— has  said,  "The  conception  of  a  mind 
absolutely  sundered  ^m  all  connection  with  space  is  a  mere  pretence 
which  words  necessarily  repudiate.'' 

The  soul— on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  soul — is  now  m  the  body. 
Evidently,  on  leaving  the  body,  it  must  either  be  nowhere, — and  that  is 
annihilation,  which  the  vehement  totality  of  our  thought  denies;  or 
everywhere, — and  that  implies  infinity,  the  loss  of  finite  being  in  boundless 
Deity,  a  conclusion  which  we  know  of  nothing  to  warrant;  or  somewhere, — 
and  that  predicates  a  surviving  individuality  related  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternals, which  is  the  prophesied  and  satisfactory  result  in  which  we  rest 
in  faith,  humbly  confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  all  the  minutiae.  It  does 
not  necessariljr  follow  from  this  view,  however,  that  the  soul  is  limited 
to  a  fixed  region  in  space.  It  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe. 
More  wonders,  and  sublimer  than  mortal  fancies  have  ever  suspected, 
are  waiting  to  be  revealed  when  we  die: — 

<<For  this  lift  !■  but  being't  first  fkiDt  ray, 
And  heftTen  on  hearen  make  ap  God*i  dagilfng  day." 

We  are  here  living  unconsciously  engirt  by  another  universe  than  the 
senses  can  apprehend,  thinly  veiled,  but  real,  and  waiting  for  us  with 
hospitable  invitation.  ''What  are  those  dream-like  and  inscrutable 
thoughts  which  start  up  in  moments  of  stillness,  apparently  as  from  the 
deeps, — like  the  movement  of  the  leaves  during  a  silent  night,  in  prog- 
nostic of  the  breeze  that  has  yet  scarce  come, — if  not  the  rustlings  of 
schemes  and  orders  of  existence  near  though  unseen?"  Perchance  the 
range  of  the  abode  and  destiny  of  the  soul  after  death  is  all  immensity. 
The  interstellar  spaces,  which  we  usually  fancy  are  barren  deserts 
where  nonentity  reigns,  may  really  be  the  immortal  kingdom  colonized 
by  the  spirits  who  since  the  beginning  of  the  creation^have  sailed  ^m 
the  mortal  shores  of  all  planets.  They  may  be  the  crowded  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple  trod  by  bright  throngs  of  worshipping  angels.  The 
soul's  home,  the  heaven  of  God,  may  be  suffused  throughout  the  material 
universe,  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical  globes  and  galaxies.  So 
light  and  electricity  pervade  some  solid  bodies,  as  if  for  them  there 
were  no  solidity.  So,  doubtless,  there  are  millions  of  realities  around 
us  utterly  eluding  our  finest  senses.  "A  fact,''  Emerson  says,  "is  the 
last  issue  of  spirit,''  and  not  its  entire  extent.  "  The  visible  creation  is 
the  terminus  of  the  invisible  world,"  and  not  the  totality  of  the  universe. 
There  are  gradations  of  matter  and  being,  from  the  rock  to  the  flower, 
from  the  vegetable  to  man.  Is  it  most  probable  that  the  scale  breaks 
abruptly  there,  or  that  other  ranks  of  spiritual  existence  successively 
rise  peopling  the  seeming  abysses  unto  the  very  confines  of  God? — 
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**  Omi  efrery  leaf  a  teeming  world  oontain^^ 

Oui  erery  globule  gird  a  ootmUesB  race,— 
Tet  one  deatb-elumber  in  its  dreamltiM  reign 

CUqp  all  the  illumed  magnificence  of  space? 
Life  crowd  a  e^a, — from  air's  vast  realms  elbcedT 
The  leaf  a  #orld, — the  firmament  a  waste  V* 

An  honest  historical  criticism  forces  us,  however  reluctantly,  to  loose 
our  hold  from  the  various  supposed  localities  of  the  soul's  destination, 
which  have  pleased  the  fancies  and  won  the  assent  of  mankind  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  simple  and  cardinal  fact  of  an 
immortal  life  for  man.  It  merely  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  while 
the  fact  stands  clear  and  authoritative  to  instinct,  reason,  and  faith,  yet 
the  howj  and  the  where,  and  all  such  problems,  are  wrapped  in  unfathomable 
mystery.  We  are  to  obey  and  hope,  not  dissect  and  dogmatize.  How- 
ever the  fantastic  dreams  of  the  imagination  and  the  subtle  speculations 
of  the  intellect  may  shift  from  time  to  time,  and  be  routed  and  vanish, 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  heart  remains  the  same,  the  divine  polarity  of 
the  reason  changes  not,  and  men  will  never  cease  fondly  to  believe  that 
although  they  cannot  tell  where  heaven  is,  yet  surely  there  is  a  heaven 
reserved  for  them  somewhere  within  the  sheltering  embrace  of  (Jod's 
infinite  providence.  We  may  not  say  of  that  kingdom,  Lo,  here!  or  Lo, 
there  I  but  it  is  wherever  God's  approving  presence  extends;  and  is  that 
not  wherever  the  pure  in  heart  are  found?** 

Let  every  elysian  clime  the  breezes  blow  over,  every  magic  isle  the 
waves  murmur  round,  every  subterranean  retreat  fancy  has  devised, 
every  cerulean  region  the  moon  visits,  every  planet  that  hangs  afar  on 
the  neck  of  night,  be  disenchanted  of  their  imaginary  charms,  and  brought, 
by  the  advance  of  discovery,  within  the  relentless  light  of  familiarity,  for 
the  common  gaze  of  fleshly  eyes  and  tread  of  vulgar  feet,  still  the  pro- 
phetic Mind  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  belief  in  immortality ;  still  the 
unquenchable  instincts  of  the  Heart  would  retain,  uniiyured,  the  great 
expectation  of  Another  World,  although  no  traveller  returns  from  its 
voiceless  bourne  to  tell  in  what  local  direction  it  lies,  no  voyager  comes 
back  from  its  mystic  port  to  describe  its  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
chartless  infinite  of  space. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  lateral  distribution  of  notions  as  to  a  future 
life,  to  their  lineal  development.  We  have  seen  that  the  development 
of  belief  as  to  the  locality  of  our  future  destination  has  been  a  chase  of 
places,  over  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  through  the  sky,  as  fast  as  the 
unknown  was  brought  within  the  known,  until  it  has  stopped  at  the 
verge  of  the  unknowable.  There  we  stand,  confessing  our  inability  to 
fix  the  scene.  The  doctrine  of  the  conditioM  and  contents  of  the  future  life 
has  followed  the  same  course  as  that  of  its  locality. 

In  the  first  stage  of  belief  the  future  life  consists  of  the  gross  condi- 
tions and  materials  of  the  known  present  reflected,  under  the  impulse  of 


49  Gbalmen,  Sermon,  Hearen  a  Character  and  not  a  Locality. 
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the.  senses,  into  the  unknown  future.  This  style  of  faith  prevailed  for  a 
vast  period,  and  is  not  yet  obsolete.  When  the  King  of  Dahomey  has 
done  a  great  feat,  he  kills  a  man  to  carry  the  tidings  to  the  ghost  of  his 
royal  father.  When  he  dies  himself,  a  host  are  killed,  that  he  may  enter 
Deadland  with  a  becoming  cortege.  His  wives  also  are  slain,  or  commit 
suicide,  that  they  may  rejoin  him. 

The  second  stage  of  belief  is  reached  when,  under  the  ethical  impulse, 
only  certain  refined  elements  of  the  present,  discriminated  portions  of  the 
products  of  reason,  imagination  and  sentiment,  are  reflected  into  the 
future,  and  accepted  as  the  facts  of  the  life  there.  Critical  processes, 
applied  to  thought  and  faith,  cause  the  rejection  of  much  that  was  received. 
That  alone  which  answers  to  our  wants,  and  has  coherence,  continues  to 
be  held  as  truth.  An  example  is  afforded  by  Augustine  in  his  essay,  De 
Ubero  Arbitrio.  He  argues  that  the  wicked  are  kept  in  being  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  material  universe;  partly  wretched,  partly  happy;  too  bad 
for  heaven,  too  good  for  annihilation ;  incapable  of  attaining  the  summit 
of  their  beatified  destiny.  Not  the  crude  reflection  of  the  present  state, 
but  a  criticized  and  purged  portion  of  the  results  of  speculation  on  it,  is 
thrown  forward,  and  composes  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  This  is  the 
condition  of  faith  in  wKich  civilized  mankind,  for  the  most  part,  now  are. 

The  third  stage  of  development  is  that  wherein  the  thinker  perceives 
that  it  is  illegitimate  to  reflect  into  the  future  any  of  the  realities  or 
relations  of  the  present,  and  then  to  regard  them  as  the  truths  of  the 
experience  which  awaits  him  after  death.  His  experience  here  is  the 
resultant  of  his  faculties  as  related  to  the  universe.  Destroy  his  organ- 
ization, and  what  follows?  One  will  say,  "Nonentity."  Another,  more 
wise  and  modest,  will  say,  "Something  necessarily  unknown  as  yet.'' 
We  have  no  better  right  to  project  into  the  ideal  space  of  futurity  the 
ingredients  of  our  thoughts  than  we  have  to  project  there  the  objects 
of  our  senses.  Bunsen,  whose  thought  and  scholarship  included  pretty 
much  all  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  represents  this  stage  of  faith.  He 
stands  on  the  religious  side  of  the  movement  of  Science,  believing  in 
immortality  without  defining  it.  Comte  stands  on  the  positivist  side, 
blankly  denying  all  objective  immortality.  These  two  represent  the 
results  in  which,  advancing  from  its  opposite  sides,  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  ends.  With  Comte,  atheistic  dog- 
matism crushing  every  eternal  hope;  with  Bunsen,  Christian  faith 
pointing  the  child  to  an  eternal  home  in  the  Father.  For  all  but 
fetichistic  minds  the  only  choice  lies  between  these  two. 

The  organic  evolutii..ii  o.  the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  is,  therefore,  a 
process  of  faith  beginning  with  the  crude  transference  of  the  elements 
of  the  present  into  the  future,  continuing  with  refined  modifications  ot 
that  transference,  ending  with  ah  entire  cessation  of  it  as  inapplicable  and 
incompetent.  Having  examined  all  the  historic,  experimental,  and  scien- 
ific  data  within  our  reach,  we  pause  on  the  edge  of  the  Part  which  we 
know,  and  wait,  with  serene  trust,  though  with  bowed  head  and  silent 
lip,  before  the  Unknowable  Whole. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ORinOAL  HISTORY  OF  DISBELIEF  IN  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

If  the  first  men  were  conscious  spirits  who,  at  the  command  of  God, 
dropped  from  the  skie»  into  organic  forms  of  matter,  or  who  were  created 
here  on  an  exalted  plane  of  insight  and  communion  far  above  any  thing 
now  experienced  by  us,  then  the  destination  of  man  to  a  life  after  death 
may  originally  have  been  a  fact  of  direct  knowledge,  universally  seen 
and  grasped  without  any  obscuring  peradventure.  From  that  state  it 
gradually  declined  into  dubious  dimness  as  successive  generations  grew 
sinfiil,  sensual,  hardened,  immersed  and  bound  in  affiiirs  of  passion  and 
earth.  It  became  remoter,  assumed  a  questionable  aspect,  gave  rise  to 
discussions  and  doubts,  and  here  and  there  to  positive  disbelief  and  open 
denial.  Thus,  beginning  as  a  clear  reality  within  the  vision  of  all,  it 
sank  into  a  matter  of  uncertain  debate  among  individuals. 

But  if  the  first  men  were  called  up  into  being  from  the  earth,  by  the 
creative  energy  of  Gk)d,  as  the  distinct  climax  of  the  other  species,  then 
the  early  generations  of  our  race,  during  the  long  ages  of  their  wild  and 
slowly-ameliorating  state,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  conscious  sequel 
to  the  fate  seemingly  closed  in  death.  They  were  too  animal  and  rude 
yet  to  conceive  a  spiritual  existence  outside  of  the  flesh  and  the  earth. 
Among  the  accumulating  trophies  of  their  progressive  intellectual  con- 
quests hung  up  by  mankind  in  the  historic  hall  of  experience,  this 
marvellous  achievement  is  one  of  the  sublimest.  What  a  day  was  that 
for  all  humanity  forever  after,  when  for  the  first  time,  on  some  climbing 
brain,  dawned  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spirit-world  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal immortality !  It  was  announced.  It  dawned  separately  wherever 
there  were  prepared  persons.  It  spread  from  soul  to  soul,  and  became 
the  common  faith  of  th^  world.  Still,  among  every  people  there  were 
pertinacious  individuals,  who  swore  not  by  the  judge  and  went  not  with 
the  multitude,  persons  of  less  credulous  hearts  and  more  skeptical 
faculties,  who  demurred  at  the  great  doctrine,  challenged  it  in  many 
particulars,  gainsaid  it  on  various  grounds,  disbelieved  it  from  different 
motives,  and  fought  it  with  numerous  weapons. 

Whichever  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  be  adopted, — that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  subsided  from  universal  acceptance  into  party  contention, 
or  that  it  arose  at  length  from  personal  perception  and  authority  into 
common  credit, — the  fact  remains  equally  prominent  and  interesting  that 
throughout  the  traceable  history  of  human  opinion  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 
senters who  have  thought  death  the  finality  of  man,  and  the  next  world 
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an  illusion.  The  history  of  this  special  department  of  thought  opens  a  wide 
and  fertile  suhject.  To  gain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  boundaries 
and  a  compact  epitome  of  its  contents,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  in 
these  two  lights  and  divisions,  all  the  time  trying  to  see,  step  by  step, 
what  justice,  and  what  injustice,  is  done:  first,  the  dominant  motive 
forces  animating  the  disbelievers ;  secondly,  the  methods  and  material 
they  have  employed. 

At  first  thought  it  would  appear  difiScult  to  tell  what  impulses  could 
move  persons  to  undertake,  as  many  constantly  have  undertaken,  a 
crusade  against  a  faith  so  dear  to  man,  so  ennobling  to  his  nature. 
Peruse  the  pages  of  philosophical  history  with  careful  reflection,  and  the 
mystery  is  scattered,  and  various  groups  of  disbelievers  stand  revealed, 
with  earnest  voices  and  gestures  assailing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.^ 

One  company,  having  their  representatives  in  every  age,  reject  it  as  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  tyranny 
of  authority.  The  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  by  priesthoods,  embodied 
in  sacred  books,  and  wrought  into  the  organic  social  life  of  states ;  and 
acceptance  of  it  has  been  commanded  as  a  duty,  and  expected  as  a  decent 
and  respectable  thing.  To  deny  it  has  required  courage,  implied  indepen- 
dent opinions,  and  conferred  singularity.  To  cast  off  the  yoke  of  tradition, 
undermine  the  basis  of  power  supporting  a  galling  religious  tyranny,  and 
be  marked  as  a  rebellious  fireethinker  in  a  generation  of  slavish  conform- 
ists,— this  motive  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  results.  Some  of  the  radical 
revolutionists  of  the  present  time  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  the  living  core  of 
the  power  of  tyranny  in  the  world.  They  therefore  deny  God  and  futurity 
in  order  to  overthrow  their  oppressors,  who  reign  over  them  and  prey 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  Gk)d  and  the  pretended  interests  of  a  future 
life.'  The  true  way  to  secure  the  real  desideratum  corruptly  indicated 
in  this  movement  is  not  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  but  by 
removing  the  adjustment  of  its  conditions  and  the  administration  of  its 
rewards  and  penalties  out  of  the  hands  of  every  clique  of  priests  and 
rulers.  A  righteously  and  benignly  ordered  immortality,  based  in  truth 
and  abjudicated  by  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  is  no  engine  of  oppression, 
though  a  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  irresponsibly  managed  by  an  Orphic 
association,  the  guardians  of  a  Delphic  tripod,  the  owners  of  a  secret 
confessional,  or  the  interpreters  of  an  exclusive  creed,  may  be.  In  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance,  that  searching  and  decbive  discrimina- 
tion, so  rare  when  the  passions  get  enlisted,  is  especially  needed. 
Because  a  doctrine  is  abused  by  selfish  tyrants  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  doctrine  itself  either  false  or  ii\jurious. 

No  little  ix\jury  has  been  done  to  the  common  faith  in  a  future  life. 


>  J.  A.  Lother,  Beceuiietnr  nmnenit  eonmi,  qnl  immortaUtatem  Inflclatt  tant 
*  Schmidt,  QMchiehte  der  Dentschen  Llteratnr  fan  nevmehnteii  Jahrhandert,  baud  UL  kap.  tr.i 
I>ar  philoaophiMhe  Badiealimw. 
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great  disbelief  has  been  provoked  unwittingly,  by  writers  who  have  sought 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  revealed  religion  at  tlie  expense  of  natural 
religion.  Many  such  persons  have  labored  to  show  tliat  all  the  scientific^ 
philosophical,  and  moral  arguments  for  immortality  are  worthless,  the 
teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  alone 
possessing  any  validity  to  establish  that  great  truth.  An  accomplished 
author  says,  in  a  recent  work,  **The  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation.'^'  Bishop  Courtenay  published,  a 
few  years  since,  a  most  deliberate  and  unrelenting  attack  upon  the  argu- 
ments for  the  deathlessness  of  the  soul,  seeking  with  persevering  remorse- 
lessness  to  demolish  every  one  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  man  totally 
perishes,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ.* 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  such  statements  usually  awaken 
and  confirm  a  deep  skepticism  as  to  a  future  life,  instead  of  enhancing  a 
grateful  estimate  of  the  gospel.  If  man  is  once  annihilated,  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  he  will  be  identically  restored.  Such  a  stupendous  and  arbi- 
trary miracle  clashes  with  the  continuity  of  the  universe,  and  staggers 
rather  than  steadies  faith.  We  should  beg  such  volunteers — however 
sincere  and  good  their  intentions — to  withhold  the  impoverishing  gift  of 
their  service.  And  when  kindred  reasonings  are  advanced  by  such  men 
as  the  unbelieving  Hume,  we  feel  tempted  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  divine  speaking  on  this  very  point,  *'Ah,  gentlemen,  we 
understand  you:  you  belong  to  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  the 
aliens  !*' 

Another  party  of  disbelievers  have  repudiated  the  whole  conception 
of  a  future  state  as  a  protest  against  the  nonsense  and  cruelty  associated 
with  it  in  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  dogmatisms  of  their  time. 
From  the  beginning  of  history  in  most  nations,  the  details  of  another 
existence  and  its  conditions  have  been  furnished  to  the  eager  credulity 
of  the  people^  by  the  lawless  fancies  of  p>oets,  the  fine-spinning  brains 
of  metaphysicians,  and  the  cold-blooded  calculations  or  hot-headed 
zeal  of  sectarian  leaders.  Of  course  a  mass  of  absurdities  would  grow 
up  around  the  central  germ  and  a  multitude  of  horrors  sprout  forth. 
While  the  common  throng  would  unquestioningly  receive  all  these 
ridiculous  and  revolting  particulars,  they  could  not  but  provoke  doubt» 
satire,  flat  rejection,  from  the  bolder  and  keener  wits.  So  we  find  it  was 
in  Greece.  The  fables  about  the  under-world — the  ferriage  over  the 
Styx,  poor*  Tantalus  so  torturingly  mocked,  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
drawing  water  in  sieves — all  were  accredited  by  the  general  crowd  on 
one  extreme.*    On  the  other  extreme  the  whole  scheme,  root  and  branch, 

*  Bowen,  MetaphyBieal  and  Ethical  Science,  part  U.  ch.  Ix. 

*  The  Fntnre  States :  Their  Evidences  and  Natnre  considered  on  Principles  Phyaical,  Moral,  and 
Scriptural,  with  the  Deeigm  of  Showing  the  Value  of  the  Oo(?pel  Revelation. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Snperttitlone.  The  reality  of  the  popular  credulity  and  terror  in  later  Room 
clearly  appears  tnm  the  fiict  that  Marcus  Aurelius  had  a  law  passed  condemning  to  banidinMBt 
"those  who  do  any  thing  throngh  which  men's  excitable  minds  are  alarmed  by  a  mporstttloaa  ter 
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788  flung  away  with  scorn.  The  following  epitaph  on  an  unbeliever  is 
ttributed  to  Callimachus.  "O  Charidas,  what  are  the  things  below? 
/ast  darkness.  And  what  the  returns  to  earth?  A  falsehood.  And 
i*luto?  A  fable.  We  have  perished:  this  is  my  true  speech  to  you;  but, 
f  you  want  the  flattering  style,  the  Pelleean's  great  ox  is  in  the  shades."* 
lean  while,  a  few  judicious  mediators,  neither  swallowing  the  whole  gross 
Iraught  at  a  gulp,  nor  throwing  the  whole  away  with  utter  disgust, 
Irank  through  the  strainer  of  a  discriminative  interpretation.  Because 
aprice,  hatred,  and  favoritism  are  embalmed  in  some  perverse  doctrine 
>f  future  punishment  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying  a  righteous  retri- 
bution. Because  heaven  has  been  located  on  a  hill-top,  and  its  sublime 
lenizens  made  to  eat  ambrosia  and  sometimes  to  fall  out  among  them- 
elves,  is  no  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  life. 
Puerilities  of  fancy  and  monstrosities  of  passion  arbitrarily  connected 
rith  principles  claiming  to  be  eternal  truths  should  be  carefully  sepa- 
ated,  and  not  the  whole  be  despised  and  trodden  on  together.  From 
ick  of  this  analysis  and  discrimination,  in  the  presence  of  abnormal 
izcrescences  and  offensive  secretions  dislike  and  disbelief  have  often 
lourished  where,  if  judicial  thought  and  conscience  had  cut  off  the 
mposed  deformities  and  dispelled  the  discoloring  vengeance,  faith  and 
3ve  would  have  been  confirmed  in  contemplating  the  pure  and  har- 
aonious  form  of  doctrine  left  exposed  in  the  beauty  of  benignant 
ruth.  The  aim  ostensibly  proposed  by  Lucretius,  in  his  elaborate  and 
easterly  exposition  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  free  men  from, 
heir  absurd  belief  in  childish  legends  and  their  painful  fears  of  death 
nd  hell.  As  far  as  merely  this  piu'pose  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
ccomplished  it  as  effectually,  perhaps,  and  more  directly,  by  exposing 
he  adventitious  errors  without  assailing  the  great  doctrine  around  which 
hey  had  been  gathered.  Bion  the  Borysthenite  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Aertius  to  have  said,  with  a  sharp  humor,  that  the  souls  below  would  be 
lore  punished  by  carrying  water  in  whole  buckets  than  in  such  as  had 
een  bored  I  A  soul  may  pass  into  the  unseen  state  though  there  be  no 
*lutonian  wherry,  suffer  woe  though  there  be  no  river  Pyriphlegethon, 
lyoy  bliss  though  there  be  no  cup  of  nectar  borne  by  Hebe.  But  to  fly 
0  rash  extremes  and  build  positive  conclusions  on  mere  ignorance  has 
Iways  been  natural  to  man,  not  only  as  a  believer,  but  also  as  an  icono^ 
lastic  denier. 

A  third  set  of  disbelievers  in  a  future  life  consists  of  those  who  advo« 
ate  the  "emancipation  of  the  flesh''  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  this 
ife  when  fully  enjoyed.  They  attack  the  dogma  of  immortality  as  the 
ssential  germ  of  asceticism,  and  abjure  it  as  a  protest  against  that  super- 
titious  distrust  and  gloom  which  put  a  ban  on  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

r  Uie  Deity.**    Nero,  after  murdering  hia  mother,  haunted  by  her  ghoet  and  tortured  by  the  Furies, 
ttempted  by  magical  ritee  to  bring  up  her  ihade  from  below,  and  soften  her  Tindictire  wrath 
ueConins,  Vita  Neronia,  cap.  xxxiv. 
•  Ipigram.XIV. 
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These  are  the  earthlings  who  would  fain  displace  the  stem  law  of  sell* 
denial  with  the  bland  permiiision  of  self-indulgence,  rehabilitate  the 
senses,  feed  every  appetite  full,  and,  when  satiated  of  the  banquet  of 
existence,  fall  asleep  under  the  table  of  the  earth.  The  countenance  of 
Duty,  severe  daughter  of  God,  looks  commands  upon  them  to  turn  from 
dallying  ease  and  luxury,  to  sacrifice  the  meaner  inclinations,  to  gird 
themselves  for  an  arduous  race  through  difficulties,  to  labor  and  aspire 
evermore  towards  the  highest  and  the  best.  They  prefer  to  install  in 
her  stead  Aphrodite  crowned  with  Paphian  roses,  her  eyes  aglow  with 
the  light  of  misleading  stars,  her  charms  bewitching  them  with  fktal 
enchantments  and  melting  them  in  softest  joys.  The  pale  face  of  Death, 
with  mournful  eyes,  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  winecup  and  looks  out 
from  behind  every  garland;  therefore  brim  the  purple  beaker  higher 
and  hide  the  unwelcome  intruder  under  more  flowers-.  We  are  a  cun- 
ning mixture  of  sense  and  dust,  and  life  is  a  fair  but  swift  opportunity. 
Make  haste  to  get  the  utmost  pleasure  out  of  it  ere  it  has  gone,  scorning 
every  pretended  bond  by  which  sour  ascetics  would  restrain  you  and  turn 
your  days  into  penitential  scourges.  This  gospel  of  the  senses  had  a  swarm 
of  apostles  in  the  last  century  in  France,  when  the  chief  gates  of  the 
cemetery  in  Paris  bore  the  inscription,  '*  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  It 
has  had  more  in  Germany  in  this  century ;  and  voices  of  enervating  music 
are  not  wanting  in  our  own  literature  to  swell  its  siren  chorus.^  Perhaps 
the  greatest  prophet  it  has  had  was  Heine,  whose  pages  reek  with  a  fra- 
•grance  of  pleasure  through  which  sighs,  like  a  &ding  wail  irom  the  soli- 
tary string  of  a  deserted  harp  struck  by  a  lonesome  breeze,  the  perpetual 
refrain  of  death  I  death !  death !  His  motto  seems  to  be»  *'  Quick  I  let 
me  ei\joy  what  there  is ;  for  I  must  die.  Oh,  the  gusty  relish  of  life !  Oh, 
the  speechless  mystery,  the  infinite  reality,  of  death  1"  He  says  himself, 
comparing  the  degradation  of  his  later  experience  with  the  soaring 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  *'  It  is  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon 
a  hillock  of  muck,  and  swine  were  gnawing  at  it !" 

These  men  think  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  like  a  great  magneti 
has  drawn  the  needle  of  human  activity  out  of  its  true  direction ;  thai 
the  dominant  tendency  of  the  present  age  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
towards  the  attainment  of  material  well-being,  in  a  total  forgetfulnees  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  The  end  is  enjoyment ;  the  obstacle,  asceti- 
cism ;  the  means  to  secure  the  end,  the  destruction  of  faith  in  immortality, 
so  that  man,  having  nothing  left  but  this  world,  will  set  himself  to  im- 
prove and  enjoy  it.  The  monkish  severity  of  a  morbid  and  erroneous 
theology,  darkening  the  present  and  prescribing  pain  in  it  ta  brighten 
the  future  and  increase  its  pleasures,  legitimates  an  earnest  reaction. 
But  that  reaction  should  be  wise,  measured  by  truth.  It  should  rectify, 
not  demolish,  the  prevailing  faith.     For  the  desired  end  is  most  likely 

•  Plerer,  UniYenal-Lexikon,  dritte  Auflage,  Deutsche  literatur,  ■ect.  42.    Schmidt,  Geschldite  dtr 
Beutachen  Literatarim  DeoatMbnten  Jahrhondert,  band  iiL  kap.  L :  Dm  Jnoge  Deutachlaad. 
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to  be  reached  by  peroeiving,  not  that  all  terminates  in  the  grave,  but 
that  the  greatest  eigoyment  flows  from  a  self-controlling  devotedness  to 
noble  ends,  that  the  claims  of  another  life  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
interests  of  this  life,  that  the  lawful  fruition  of  every  function  of  human 
nature,  each  lower  &culty  being  subordinated  to  each  higher  one,  and 
the  highest  always  reigning,  at  once  yields  the  most  immediate  pleasure 
and  makes  the  completest  preparation  for  the  hereafter.  In  the  absence 
of  the  all-irradiating  sun  of  immortality,  these  disbelievers,  exulting  over 
the  pale  taper  of  sensual  pleasure,  remind  us  of  a  parcel  of  apes  gathered 
around  a  cold  glow-worm  and  rejoicing  that  they  have  found  a  fire  in  the 
damp,  chilly  night. 

Besides  the  freettdnkerSy  who  will  not  yield  to  authority,  but  insist  upon 
standing  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  tho  satirists^  who  level  their  shafts 
undiscriminatingly  against  what  they  perceive  associated  with  absurdity, 
and  the  worldlings,  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  imaginarily 
contrasted  goods  of  eternity,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  men  who  oppose 
tho  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  as  a  protest  against  the  burden- 
some   miserfes  of   individuality.     The  Glpseys    exclaimed   to   Borrow, 
"  What !  is  it  not  enough  to  have  borne  the  wretchedness  of  this  life, 
that  we  must  also  endure  another  ?''*    A  feeling  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  suffering  exposures  of  a  finite  form  of  being  has  for  untold 
ages  harassed  the  great  nations  of  the  East  with  painful  unrest  and 
'wondrous    longing.     Pantheistic    absorption — to    lose    all    imprisoning 
bounds,  and  blend  in  that  ecstatic  flood  of  Deity  which,  forever  full,  never 
ebbs  on  any  coast — has  been  equally  the  metaphysical  speculation,  the 
imaginative  dream,  and  the  passionate  desire,  of  the  Hindu  mind.     It  is 
the  basis  and  motive  of  the  most  extensive  disbelief  of  individual  im- 
mortality the  world  has  known.     "The  violence  of  fruition  in  these  foul 
puddles  of  flesh  and  blood  presently  glutteth  with  satiety,"  and  Ihe 
mortal  circuits  of  earth  and  time  are  a  round  of  griefs  and  pangs  from 
which  they  would  escape  into  the  impersonal  Godhead.    Sheerly  against 
this  lofty  strain  of  poetic  souls  is  that  grovelling  life  of  ignorance  which, 
dominated  by  selfish  instincts,  crawling  on  brutish  grounds,  cannot  awaken 
the  creative  force  of  spiritual  wants  slumbering  within,  nor  lift  its  head 
high  enough  out  of  the  dust  to  see  the  stars  of  a  deathless  destiny ;  and 
a  fifth  group  of  disbelieve^  deny  immortality  because  their  degraded 
experience  does  not  prophesy  it.    Many  a  man  might  say,  with  Auto- 
lycus,  "For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it."     A  mind 
holy  and  loving,  communing  with  God  and  an  ideal  world,  "  lighted  up 
as  a  spar-grot"  with  pure  feelings  and  divine  truths,  is  mirrored  full  of 
incorporeal  shapes  of  angels,  and  aware  of  their  immaterial  disentangle- 
ment and  eternity.     A  brain  surcharged  with  fires  of  hatred,  drowsed 
with  filthy  drugs,  and  drenched  with  drunkenness,  will  teem,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  vermin  writhing  in  the  meshes  of  decaying  matter.    Clear- 
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ing  to  evanescent  things,  men  feel  that  they  are  passing  away  like  leaves 
on  waves ;  filled  with  convictions  rooted  and  breathing  in  eternity,  they 
feel  that  they  shall  abide  in  serene  survival,  like  stars  above  tempests. 
Turn  from  every  obscene  sight,  curb  every  base  propensity,  obey  every 
heavenly  vision  by  assimilation  of  immortal  things,  sacred  self-denials 
and  toils,  disinterested  sympathies  and  hopes,  accumulate  divine  trea- 
sures and  kindle  the  mounting  flame  of  a  divine  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  consciousness  will  crave  and  faith  behold  an  illimitable  destiny. 
Experiences  worthy  of  being  eternal  generate  faith  in  their  own  eternity. 
But  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sensualist,  whose  total  experience  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  who  has  no  realization  of  pure  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  is 
incapable  of  sincere  faith  in  immortal  life.  The  dormancy  of  his  higher 
powers  excludes  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  faith.  His  ignoble 
bodily  life  does  not  furnish  the  conscious  basis  and  prophecy  of  a  glorious 
spiritual  life,  but  shudderingly  proclaims  the  cessation  of  all  his  experience 
with  the  destruction  of  his  senses.  The  termination  of  all  the  functions 
he  knows, — what  else  can  it  be  but  his  virtual  annihilation  ?  When  to 
the  privative  degradations  of  an  uncultivated  and  earthy  experience, 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  passive  unbelief  in  immortality,  are  added 
the  positive  coarseness  and  guilt  of  a  thick  insensibility  and  a  wicked 
life,  aggressive  disbelief  is  quite  likely  to  arise,  the  essay  of  an  uneasy 
conscience  to  slay  what  it  feels  would  be  a  foe,  and  strangle  the  worm 
that  never  dies.  The  denial  springing  from  such  sources  is  refuted 
when  it  is  explained.  Its  motive  should  never  by  any  man  be  yielded 
to,  much  less  be  willingly  nourished.  It  should  be  resisted  by  a  devout 
culture  courting  the  smiles  of  God,  by  rising  into  the  loftier  airs  of 
meditation  and  duty,  by  imaginative  sentiment  and  practical  philan- 
thropy, until  the  eternal  instinct,  long  smothered  under  sluggish  loads 
of  sense  and  sin,  reached  by  a  soliciting  warmth  from  heaven,  stirs  with 
demonstrating  vitality. 

The  last  and  largest  assemblage  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject  comprises  those  who  utter  their  disbelief  in  a 
future  existence  out  of  simple  loyalty  to  seeming  truth,  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  think  a  false  doctrine,  and  against  the  sophistical  and 
defective  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  propped.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  five  previously-named  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions, honest  assailants  of  error  and  adherents  of  truth;  but  they 
are  actuated  by  animating  motives  of  a  various  moral  character.  In 
the  present  case,  the  ruling  motive  is  purely  a  determination,  as  BUchner 
says,  to  stand  by  the  facts  and  to  establish  the  correct  doctrine.  The 
directest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  the  active 
philosophical  history  of  this  class  of  disbelievers  will  be  to  follow  on 
the  lines  of  their  tracks  with  statements  and  criticisms  of  their  pro- 
cedures.'   Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  planted 
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itself  upon  bold  affirmation,  and  fortified  itself  with  arguments  which 

may  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  five  distinct  heads.  ^^^ 

First  is  the  sensational  Argument  from  Appearance.  In  death  the  \ 
visible  functions  cease,  the  organism  dissolves,  the  mind  disappears; 
there  is  apparently  a  total  scattering  and  end  of  the  individual.  That 
these  phenomena  should  suggest  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  inevitable; 
to  suppose  that  they  prove  the  fact  is  absurd.  It  is  an  arrant  begging 
of  the  question ;  for  the  very  problem  is,  Does  not  an  invisible  spiritual 
entity  survive  the  visible  material  disintegration?  Among  the  unsound 
and  superstitious  attempts  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  that  founded 
on  narratives  of  ghosts,  appearances  and  visions  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Tafel 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1853  a  volume  aiming  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality and  personal  identity  of  the  soul  by  citation  of  ninety  cases 
of  supernatural  appearances,  extending  from  the  history  of  the  ghost 
whose  address  to  Curtius  Rufus  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  wonderful 
story  told  by  Renatus  Llideritz  in  1837.  Such  efforts  are  worse  than 
vain.  Their  data  are  so  explicable  in  many  cases,  and  so  inconclusive  in 
all,  that  they  quite  naturally  provoke  dee][)er  disbelief  and  produce  tell- 
ing retorts.  While  here  and  there  a  credulous  person  is  convinced  of  a 
future  life  by  the  asserted  appearance  of  a  spirit,  the  well-informed  psy- 
chologist refers  the  argument  to  the  laws  of  insanity  an^l  illusions,  and 
the  skeptic  adds  as  a  finality  his  belief  that  there  is  no  future  life,  because 
no  ghost  has  ever  come  back  to  reveal  and  certify  it.  The  argument  on 
both  sides  is  equally  futile,  and  removed  from  the  true  requisitions  of 
the  problem. 

To  the  philosophical  thinker  a  mere  appearance  is  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  it.  Science  and  expe- 
rience are  full  of  examples  exposing  the  nullity  or  the  falsity  of  appear- 
ances. The  sun  seems  to  move  around  the  earth ;  but  truth  contradicts 
it.  We  seem  to  discern  distances  and  the  forms  of  bodies  by  direct 
sight;  but  the  truth  is  we  see  nothing  but  shades  and  colors:  all  beyond 
is  inference  based  on  acquired  experience.  The  first  darkness  would 
seem  to  the  trembling  contemplator  absolutely  to  blot  out  the  universe ; 
but  in  truth  it  only  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  The  first  thorough 
unconscious  sleep  would  seem  to  be  the  hopeless  destruction  of  the  soul 
in  its  perfect  oblivion.  Death  is  forever  for  the  first  lime^  shrouded  in 
the  misleading  obscurities  of  an  unknown  novelty.    Appearances  are 

# 

often  deceitful,  yielding  obvious  clews  only  to  mistakes  and  falsehoods. 
They  are  always  superficial,  furnishing  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  reality. 

''Who  could  have  thought  such  darknoM  Uy  conceal'd 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun !    Or  who  could  find. 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  rereal'd. 

That  to  such  countfess  orbs  thou  mad'st  us  blind? 
Why  then  do  we  shun  death  with  anxious  strife? 
If  light  can  thus  deceire,  wherefore  not  lifet^ 

When  the  body  dies,  the  mind  is  no  longer  manifested  through  it.    That' 
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is  all  we  immediately  know  by  perception.  The  inference  that  the  mind 
has  therefore  ceased  to  be  at  all,  is  a  mere  supposition.  It  may  atill  live 
and  act,  independently  of  the  body.  An  outside  phenomenon  can  prove 
nothing  here.  We  must  by  some  psychological  probe  pierce  to  the  core 
of  the  being  and  discern,  as  there  concealed,  the  central  interpretation 
of  truth,  or  else,  in  want  of  this,  turn  from  these  surface-shadows  and 
seek  the  solution  in  some  other  province.  Millions  of  appearances  being 
opposed  to  the  truth  or  inadequate  to  hint  it,  we  must  never  implicitly 
trust  their  suggestions.  What  microscope  can  reveal  the  organic  life  in 
a  kernel  of  corn,  and  show  that  through  the  decay  of  that  kernel  a  stalk 
will  spring  up  and  bear  a  thousand  kernels  more?  But  if  a  new  mental 
life  emerges  from  the  dying  form  of  man,  it  lies  in  a  spiritual  realm 
wherein  to  we  have  no  instruments  to  gaze.  Every  existent  thing  has  its 
metes  and  limits.  In  fact,  the  only  final  weapon  and  fort  of  a  thing  is 
its  environing  limitation.  It  goes  into  nothing  if  that  be  taken  down, 
the  atheist  says ;  into  infinity,  the  mystic  says.  The  mistake  and  diffi- 
culty lie  in  discerning  what  the  last  wall  around  the  essence  is.  **The 
universe  is  the  body  of  our  body."  The  boundary  of  our  life  is  bound- 
less life.  Schlegel  has  somewhere  asked  the  question,  **  Is  life  in  us,  or 
are  we  in  life?"  Because  man  appears  to  be  wholly  extinguished  in 
death,  we  have  no  right  whatever  in  reason  to  conclude  that  he  really  is 
BO.  The  star  which  seemed  to  set  in  the  western  grave  of  aged  and 
benighted  time,  we,  soon  coming  round  east  to  the  true  spirit-sky,  may 
discern  bright  in  the  morning  forehead  of  eternity.  There  can  be  no 
safe  reasoning  from  the  outmost  husk  and  phenomenon  of  a  thing  to 
its  inmost  essence  and  result.  And,  in  spite  of  any  possible  amount  of 
appearance,  man  himself  may  pass  distinct  and  whole  into  another  sphere 
of  being  when  his  flesh  falls  to  dust.  That  science  should  search  in 
vain  with  her  finest  glasses  to  discern  a  ro3ral  occupant  reigning  in  the 
purple-chambered  palace  of  the  heart,  or  to  trace  any  such  mysterious 
tenant  departing  in  sudden  horror  from  the  crushed  and  bleeding  house 
of  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  subject ;  for  spirit  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.  As  well  might  you  seek  to  smell  a  color, 
or  taste  a  sound,  tie  a  knot  of  water,  or  braid  a  cord  of  wind. 

Next  comes  the  abstract  Argument  from  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  all  those  theories  which  deny  the 
soul  to  be  a  spiritual  entity,  but  reduce  it  to  an  atomic  arrangement,  or  a 
dependent  attribute,  or  a  process  of  action.  Heracleitus  held  that  the 
soul  was  fire :  of  course,  when  the  fuel  was  exhausted  the  fire  would  go 
out.  Thales  taught  that  it  was  water:  this  might  all  evaporate  away. 
Anaximoncs  affirmed  that  it  was  air,  of  which  all  things  were  formed  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation:  on  such  a  supposition  it  could  have  no 
permanent  personal  identity.  Critias  ^id  it  was  blood:  this  might  de- 
generate and  lose  its  nature,  or  be  poured  out  on  the  ground.  Leucippus 
maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  concourse  of  atoms:  as  these  came 
•  together,  so  they  might  fly  apart  and  there  be  an  end  of  what  they 
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formed.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  asserted  that  it  was  a  fifth  unknown 
substance,  with  properties  of  its  own,  unlike  those  of  fire,  air,  water^ 
and  earth.  This  might  be  mortal  or  immortal :  there  was  nothing  de- 
cisiye  in  the  conception  or  the  defining  terms  to  prove  which  it  was. 
Accordingly,  the  Peripatetic  school  has  always  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  founder's 
immediate  disciples  to  this  day.  It  cannot  be  clearly  shown  what  the 
mighty  Stagyrite's  own  opinion  really  was. 

Speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  like  the  foregoing, 
when  advanced  as  arguments  to  establish  its  proper  mortality,  are  destitute 
of  force,  because  they  are  gratuitous  assumptions.   They  are  not  generaliza- 
tions based  on  careful  induction  of  facts ;  they  are  only  arbitrary  hypotheses. 
Furthermore,  they  are  inconsistent  both  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  experience.    Mind  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into  the  category  of  the 
material  elements ;  for  it  has  properties  and  performs  functions  emphati- 
cally distinguishing  it  from  every  thing  else,  placing  it  in  a  rank  by  itself, 
with  exclusive  predicates  of  its  own.    Can  fire  think?    Can  water  will? 
Can  air  feel?    Can  blood  see?    Can  a  mathematical  number  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil?    Can  earth  be  jealous  of  a  rival  and 
loyal  to  a  duty?    Can  a  ganglion  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid  or  under- 
stand the  Theodic^  of  Leibnitz?    It  is  absurd  to  confound  things  so  dis- 
tinct.    Mind  is  mind,  and  matter  is  matter ;  and  though  we  are  now  con- 
sciously acquainted  with  them  only  in  their  correlation,  yet  there  is  as 
xnuch  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  survives  the  close  of  that 
^correlation  as  for  supposing  that  the  latter  does.    True,  we  perceive  the 
Xnaterial  remaining  and  do  not  perceive  the  spirit.     Yes ;  but  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  two  is  exactly  this,  that  one  is  appreciable  by  the 
lenses,  while  the  other  transcends  and  baffles  them.    It  is  absolutely  in- 
oonoeivable  in  imagination,  wholly  incredible  to  reason,  intrinsically 
mionsensical  every  way,  that  a  shifting  concourse  of  atoms,  a  plastic 
^urangement  of  particles,  a  regular  succession  of  galvanic  shocks,  a  con- 
'^nuous  series  of  nervous  currents,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  should  con- 
stitute the  reality  of  a  human  soul,  the  process  of  a  human  life,  the 
CMM^umulated  treasures  of  a  human  experience,  all  preserved  at  command 
mnd  traversed  by  the  moral  lines  of  personal  identity.    The  things  lie  in 
different  spheres  and  are  full  of  incommunicable  contrasts.    However 
numerously  and  intimately  correlated  the  physical  and  psychical  con- 
atituents  of  man  are,  yet,  so  fiur  as  we  can  know  any  thing  about  them,  they 
are  steeply  opposed  to  each  other  both  in  essence  and  function.   Otherwise 
consciousness  is  mendacious  and  language  is  unmeaning.    A  recent  able 
author  speaks  of  "that  congeries  of  organs  whose  union  forms  the  brain 
and  whose  action  constiiutes  the  mind"^    The  mind,  then,  is  an  action  I    Cbn 
an  action  love  and  hate,  choose  and  resolve,  rejoice  and  grieve,  remember, 
repent,  and  pray?    Is  not  an  agent  necessary  for  an  acticm?    All  such 
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speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  soul  as  make  it  purely  pheno- 
menal are  to  be  off^et,  if  they  can  be,  by  the  view  which  exhibits  the 
personal  ego  or  conscious  selfhood  of  the  soul,  not  as  an  empty  spot  in 
which  a  swarm  of  relations  centre  as  their  goal-point,  but  as  an  indestruc- 
tible monad>  the  'innermost  and  substantial  essence  and  cause  of  the 
organization,  the  self-apprehending  and  unchangeable  axis  of  all  think- 
ing and  acting.  Some  of  the  most  free,  acute,  learned,  wise,  and  power- 
ful thinkers  of  the  world  have  been  champions  of  this  doctrine ;  espe- 
cially among  the  moderns  may  be  named  Leibnitz,  Herbart,  Goethe,  and 
llartenstein.  Jacobi  most  earnestly  maintained  it  both  against  Men- 
delssohn and  against  Fichte. 

That  the  mind  is  a  substantial  entity,  and  therefore  may  be  conceived 
as  immortal, — that  it  is  not  a  mere  functional  operation  accompanying 
the  organic  life,  a  phantom  procession  of  conscious  states  filing  off  on 
the  stage  of  the  cerebrum  "  in  a  dead  march  of  mere  effects," — ^that  it  is 
not,  as  old  Aristoxenus  dreamed,  merely  a  harmony  resulting  from  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  that  a  tune  springs  from 
the  consenting  motions  of  a  musical  instrument, — seems  to  be  shown 
by  facts  of  which  we  have  direct  knowledge  in  consciousness.  We 
think  that  the  mind  is  an  independent  force,  dealing  with  intellectual 
products,  weighing  opposing  motives,  estimating  moral  qualities,  resisting 
some  tendencies,  strengthening  others,  forming  resolves,  deciding  upon 
its  own  course  of  action  and  carrying  out  its  chosen  designs  accordingly. 
If  the  soul  were  a  mere  process,  it  could  not  pause  in  mid-career,  select 
from  the  mass  of  possible  considerations  those  adapted  to  suppress  a  base 
passion  or  to  kindle  a  generous  sentiment,  deliberately  balance  rival 
solicitations,  and,  when  fully  satisfied,  proceed.  Yet  all  this  it  is  con- 
stantly doing.  So,  if  the  soul  were  but  a  harmony,  it  would  give  no 
sounds  contrary  to  the  affections  of  the  lyre  it  comes  from.  But  actually 
it  resists  the  parts  of  the  instrument  from  which  they  say  it  subsists, 
exercising  dominion  over  them,  pimishing  some,  persuading  others,  and 
ruling  the  desires,  angers,  and  fears,  as  if  itself  of  a  different  nature.^^ 
Until  an  organ  is  seen  to  blow  its  own  bellows,  mend  its  shattered  keys, 
move  its  pedals,  and  play,  with  no  foreign  aid,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,''  or  a  violin  tunes  up  its  discordant  strings  and  wields  its 
bow  in  a  spontaneous  performance  of  the  Carnival,  showing  us  every 
Cremona  as  its  own  Paganini,  we  may,  despite  the  conceits  of  speculative 
disbelief,  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  dynamic  personal  entity.  That  thought 
is  the  very  "  latch-string  of  a  new  world's  wicket." 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  fanciful  Argument  from  Analogy.  The  keen 
champions  of  disbelief,  with  their  athletic  agility  of  dialectics,  have  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  troops  of  poetic  arguments  from  resemblance, 
drawn  up  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  They  have  exposed 
the  feebleness  of  the  argument  for  our  immortality  from  the  wonderful 
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workmanship  and  costliness  of  human  nature,  on  the  ground  that  what 
requires  the  most  pains  and  displays  the  most  skill  and  genius  in  its  pro-, 
duction  is  the  most  lovingly  preserved.  For  God  organizes  the  mind  of 
a  man  just  as  easily  as  he  constructs  the  geometry  of  a  diamond.  His 
omnipotent  attributes  are  no  more  enlisted  in  the  creation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  an  elephant  or  the  gratitude  of  a  soul  than  they  are  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  wing  of  a  gnat  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  are  equally  implied  in  each  and  in  all.  They  have 
shown  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  comparison  of  the  butterfly  and 
psyche.  The  butterfly,  lying  in  the  caterpillar  neatly  folded  up  like  a 
flower  in  the  bud,  in  due  time  comes  forth.  It  is  a  material  develop- 
ment, open  to  the  senses, — a  common  demonstration  to  sensible  expe- 
rience. The  disengagement  of  a  spirit  from  a  fleshly  encasement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pure  hyi>othesis  wholly  removed  from  sensible  appre- 
hension. There  is  no  parallel  in  the  cases.  So  the  ridiculousness  has 
been  made  evident  of  Plato's  famous  analogical  argument  that  by  a 
general  law  of  nature  all  tilings  are  produced  contraries  from  contraries; 
warmth  dies  into  the  life  of  cold,  and  lives  out  of  the  death  of  cold; 
night  is  bom  from  tlie  death  of  day,  and  day  is  bom  from  the  death  of 
night ;  and  thus  everywhere  death  springs  from  life,  and  life  from  death." 
The  whole  comparison,  considered  as  evidence  of  human  immortality, 
is  baseless  and  full  of  astonishing  sophistry.  When  one  hembphere  of 
the  earth  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  it  is  night  there;  when  it  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  is  day  again.  To  this  state  of  facts — this  revolving  suc- 
cession— there  is  obviously  no  parallelism  whatever  in  the  two  phenome- 
nal phases  of  man,  life  and  death,  whereof  one  finishes  its  course  and 
then  the  other  seems  fixed  forever.  In  like  manner,  when  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor," after  the  example  of  many  others,  especially  of  old  Licetus,  argues 
soberly,  as  he  does  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  for  the  immortahty  of  the  soul 
from  the  analogy  of  lamps  burning  in  tombs  for  centuries  with  no  waste 
of  matter,  there  is  no  apposite  and  valid  similarity,  even  if  the  instances 
were  not  a  childish  fable.  An  equally  baseless  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  spiritual  body  within  the  material  body,  to  be 
extricated  from  the  flesh  at  death  and  to  survive  in  the  same  form  and 
dimensions,  we  recollect  having  seen  in  a  work  by  a  Swedenborgian 
author.^^  He  reasons  that  when  a  person  who  has  suffered  amputa- 
tion feels  the  lost  limb  as  vividly  as  ever  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
palpable  proof  of  a  spirit-limb  remaining  while  the  fleshly  one  is  gone  I 
Of  course,  the  simple  physiological  explanation  is  that  the  mind  instinct- 
ively refers  the  sensations  brought  in  by  the  severed  nerves  to  the  points 
where,  by  inveterate  custom,  it  has  hitherto  learned  to  trace  their  origina- 
tion. The  report  being  the  same,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  same 
source. 

u  Cnwfbrd,  On  the  Phiedon  of  PUto. 

u  neber*f  LUe  and  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  toI.  i.  p.  69. 

M  Dm  Quays,  True  System  or  Religious  Philosophy,  Letter  T. 
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But  those  skeptics  who  have  mercilessly  exposed  these  fallacious  argu- 
ments from  analogy  have  themselves  reasoned  in  the  same  way  as 
fallaciously  and  as  often.  When  individual  life  leaves  the  physical  man, 
say  they,  cosmical  life  immediately  enters  the  corpse  and  restores  it  to 
the  general  stock  of  nature ;  so  when  personal  consciousness  deserts  the 
psychical  man,  the  universal  spirit  resumes  the  dissolving  soul.  When 
certain  conditions  meet,  a  human  soul  is  formed, — a  gyrating  current  of 
thought,  or  a  vortex  of  force:  soon  some  accident  or  a  spent  impulse 
breaks  the  eddy,  and  the  individual  subsides  like  a  whirl  in  the  air  or  a 
water-spout  in  the  sea.  When  the  spirit-fuel  of  life  is  exhausted,  man 
goes  out  as  an  extinguished  candle.  He  ceases  like  a  tone  from  a  broken 
harp-string.  All  these  analogies  are  vitiated  by  radical  unlikeness  between 
the  things  compared.  As  arguments  they  are  perfectly  worthless,  being 
spoiled  by  essential  differences  in  the  cases.  Wherein  there  is  a  similarity 
it'  falls  short  of  the  vital  point.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  momentary  gyre  of  individual  consciousness  drawn  from  the 
universal  sea  by  a  sun-burst  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  a  self-ruling  intelli- 
gence, using  a  dependent  organism  for  his  own  ends,  comprehending  his 
own  destiny,  successively  developing  its  conditions  and  acquiring  the 
materials  for  occupying  and  improving  them,  with  a  prevision  of  eternity. 
A  flower  may  just  as  well  perish  as  live,  a  musical  sound  cease  as  con- 
tinue, a  lamp  be  put  out  as  burn  on:  they  know  not  the  difiF^ence. 
Not  so  with  the  soul  of  man.  We  here  overpass  a  discrete  degree  and 
enter  upon  a  subject  within  another  circle  of  categories.  Let  the  rash 
rcasoner  who  madly  tries  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  such  infinite  pith 
and  moment,  with  data  so  inapt  and  poor,  pause  in  sacred  horror  before, 
having  first 

^'Pnt  oat  the  light,  he  then— pnta  out  rn  ueHTl** 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  soul  removing  it  out  of  the  range  of  physi- 
cal combinations  and  making  a  distinct  destiny  fairly  predicable  of  it. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  self-contained  will,  intelligent  of  imma- 
terial verities  and  perhaps  transcendent  of  space  and  time,  how  burlesque 
is  the  terror  of  the  ancient  corpuscular  theorists  lest  the  feebly-cohering 
soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  especially  if  death  happened  during  a  storm, 
would  be  blown  in  pieces  all  abroad  I  Socrates,  ih  the  Phaedo,  has  a 
hearty  laugh  over  this;  but  Lucretius  seriously  urges  it.^^  The  answer 
to  the  skeptical  reasoning  fronk^  analogy  is  double  First,  the  lines  of 
partial  correspondence  which  visibly  terminate  within  our  tangible  reach 
can  teach  nothing  as  to  the  termination  of  other  lines  which  lead  out  of 
sight  and  disappear  in  a  spiritual  region.  An  organized  material  form — for 
instance,  a  tree — is  fatally  limited:  else  it  would  finally  fill  and  exhaust 
the  earth.  But  no  such  limiting  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  mmd. 
Secondly,  as  far  as  there  is  genuine  analogy,  its  implications  are  much 
stronger  in  favor  of  immortality  than  against  it.    Matter,  whose  essence 

U  Lib.  iii.  IL  603-506. 
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IB  materiality,  survives  all  apprehensible  changes ;  spirit,  whose  essence  ii 
spirituality,  should  do  the  same. 

Another  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  masked  in  the  neg** 
tive  Argument  from  Ignorance.    We  do  not  know  how  we  shall  live 
again ;  we  are  unable  to  construct  the  conditions  and  explain  the  details 
of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence ;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  we  should  of 
right  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing.    The  proposition  is  not 
usually  stated  so  blankly ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  that.    The  Epicureans 
say,  as  a  tree  cannot  exist  in  the  sky,  nor  clouds  in  the  ocean,  nor  fishes 
in  the  meadow,  nor  water  in  stone,  thus  the  mind  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  nerves  and  the  blood.    Thb  style  of  reasoning  is  a  bold  begging 
of  the  question.    Our  present  experience  is  vacant  of  any  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  methods,  and  contents  of  a  life  it  has  not  yet 
experienced :  therefore  there  is  no  such  life.    Innumerable  millions  of 
facts  beyond  our  present  knowledge  unquestionably  exist.    It  is  not  in 
any  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  innumerable  millions  of  experiences 
and  problems  now  defying  and  eluding  our  utmost  powers  may  hereafter 
fall  within  our  comprehension  and  be  easily  solved.    Will  you  accept 
the  horizon  of  your  mind  as  the  limit  of  the  universe?    In  the  present, 
experience  must  be  confined  within  its  own  boundaries  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.    If  an  embryo  were  endowed  with  a  developed  reasoning 
consciousness,  it  could  not  construct  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  world' 
and  life  into  which  it  was  destined  soon  to  emerge.    But  it  would 
surely  be  bod  logic  to  infer,  because  the  embryo  could  not,  from  want  of 
materials  within  its  experience,  ascertain  the  how,  the  when,  the  where, 
Euid  the  what,  of  the  life  awaiting  it,  that  there  was  no  other  life  reserved 
for  it.     An  acorn  buried  and  sprouting  in  the  dark  mould,  if  endowed 
with  intelligent  consciousness,  could  not  know  any  definite  particulars 
of  its  maturer  life  yet  to  be  in  the  upper  light  and  air,  with  cattle  in  its 
shade  and  singing-birds  in  its  branches.    Ignorance  is  cot  a  ground  of 
argument,  only  of  modest  suspense.    We  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know.     And  the  wondrous  mysteries  or  natural  miracles  with  which 
Bcience  abounds,  m3rriads  of  truths  transcending  all  fictions,  melt  and 
remove  from  the  path  of  faith  every  supposed  difficulty.    Any  quantity 
of  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  as  real  which  are  intrinsically 
far  more  strange  and  bafi^ng  to  belief  than  the  assertion  of  our  immor- 
tality is.     Indeed,  *' there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  mind  living  forever 
in  the  future  than  in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  a  past 
eternity.    The  authentic  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  transition  having  been 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  is  far  more  incredible  that,  from 
not  having  been,  we  are,  than  that,  from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue 
to  be."" 

The  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  suggested  by  science  and  open  to 
imagination  furnish  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  con- 

>*  Martineao,  Sermo  j  on  Immortality,  in  Endearon  titer  the  Christian  Life. 
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ceive  the  precise  causes  and  modes  of  a  future  state.  Had  one  little  par- 
ticular been  different  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  radiation  and 
media  of  light,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  stars  I  We  should  have 
supposed  this  globe  the  whole  of  creation.  So  some  slightest  integument 
or  hindering  condition  may  now  be  hiding  from  us  the  sublime  reality 
and  arrangements  of  immortality  which  in  death's  disenveloping  hour 
are  to  burst  into  our  vision  as  the  stellar  hemisphere  through  the  night. 
Shut  up  now  to  one  form  of  being  and  one  method  of  experience,  how 
can  we  expect  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  other  and  future  forms  and 
methods  of  being  and  experience?  It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  it.  But 
the  soul  is  warranted  in  having  faith,  like  a  buried  mustard-seed  which 
shall  yet  mount  into  its  future  life.  A  sevenfold  denser  mystery  and  a 
seven-times  narrower  ignorance  would  bring  no  real  argument  against  the 
survival  of  the  soul.  For  in  an  omnipotent  infinitude  of  possibilitieB 
one  line  of  ignorance  cannot  exhaust  the  avenues  and  capacities  of  being. 
Escaping  the  flesh,  we  may  soar  into  heaven 


*'  Upon  ethereal  vingB,  whose  way 
Lies  through  an  element  ao  franght 
With  llTing  Mind  that,  as  they  play, 
Their  every  movement  is  a  thought" 


Ignorance  of  the  scientific  method  avails  nothing  against  moral  proofs 
of  the  fact.  The  physiologist  studying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the 
anatomist  dissecting  the  convolutions  of  the  brsdn,  could  never  tell  that 
man  is  capable  of  sentiment,  faith,  and  logic.  No  stethoscope  can  dis- 
cern the  sound  of  an  expectation,  and  no  scalpel  can  lay  bare  a  dream; 
yet  there  are  expectations  and  dreams.  No  metaphysical  glass  can  detect, 
no  prognosis  foresee,  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  dissolution  of  its 
organs :  on  empirical  grounds,  the  assertion  of  it  is  therefore  unwarranted. 
But  though  no  amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  no  extent 
of  ignorance  disabling  us  now  to  grasp  the  secret,  is  a  legitimate  basis  of 
disbelief,  yet  actually,  there  (fan  be  no  doubt,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
the  effectual  cause  of  disbelief  in  immortality  is  the  impossibility  of 
vividly  conceiving  its  conditions  and  scenery ;  *'  for,"  as  one  of  the  subtlest 
of  thinkers  has  remarked,  "however  far  faith  may  go  beyond  experience, 
it  must  always  be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance."  But  if  there  are 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  another  life,  then  man  should  confide  in  it, 
no  matter  how  incompetent  he  is  to  construct  its  theatre  and  foresee  ita 
career.  A  hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  scouted  the  statement  that 
the  most  fearful  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  without  inflict- 
ing pain,  because  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  done.  Or  if  a 
person  had  been  informed  that  two  men,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 
America,  should  converse  in  lightning  athwart  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  might  have  rejected  it  as  an  absurdity,  because  he  could  not  conceive 
the  mode.  If  destined  to  a  future  life,  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
know  of  it  now  would  be  through  hinting  germs  and  mystic  presentiments 
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of  it.    And  these  we  do  experience  to  the  fullest  extent :  theu*  cease- 
less prophecies  are  everywhere  with  us, — 

**  Blmnk  misgirings  of  a  creainro 
MoTing  About  in  worlds  not  realixedj* 

The  lost  weapon  of  disbelief  in  a  future  life  is  the  Scientific  Argument 
from  Materialism.  Lucretius  says,  *' There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  bodies  and  the  properties  of  bodies.''  This  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  method  of  the  materialists:  to  assmne,  as  an  unquestionable 
postulate,  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
telligent instincts  of  consciousness  which  compel  every  unsophisticated 
person  to  acknowledge  the  simultaneous  existence  of  mind  and  matter 
as  two  correlated  yet  distinct  realities.  The  better  statement  would  be, 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  forces  and  the  relations  of  forces. 
For,  while  we  know  ourselves  in  immediate  self-consciousness,  as  per- 
sonal intelligences  perceiving,  willing,  and  acting,  all  we  know  of  an  out- 
ward world  is  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  its  forces.  Certainly  the 
powers  of  the  universe  can  never  bo  lost  from  the  universe.  Therefore 
if  our  souls  are,  as  consciousness  declares,  causes,  and  npt  mere  phe- 
nomena, they  are  immortal.  To  ignore  either  factor  in  the  problem  of 
life,  the  material  substratum  or  the  dynamic  agent,  is  mere  naiTowness 
and  blindness. 

But  the  unbelieving  naturalist  argues  that  the  total  man  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  therefore  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  living 
combination  of  organs  all  is  over.     Matter  is  the  marriage-bed  and  grave 
of  soul.     Priestley  says,  "  The  principle  of  thought  no  more  belongs  to 
substance  distinct  from  body  than  the  principle  of  sound  belongs  to  sub- 
stance distinct  from  bell."    There  is  no  relevancy  in  the  comparison, 
because  the  things  are  wholly  unlike.     Thought  is  not,  as  Hartley's 
theory  avowed  it  was,  a  vibration  of  a  cerebral  nerve,  as  sound  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  a  sonorous  body ;  for  how  could  these  vibrations  be  accumulated 
in  memory  as  our  mental  experiences  are?    When  a  material  vibration 
ends,  it  has  gone  forever;  but  thoughts  are  stored  up  and  preserved.     A 
hypotlietical  simile,  like  that  just  cited  from  Priestley,  is  not  a  cogent 
argument.     It  is  false  science  thus  to  limit  the  modes  of  being  to  what 
lies  within  our  present  empirical  knowledge.     Is  it  not  pure  presumptu- 
ousness  to  affirm  that  the  creative  power  of  Almighty  God  is  shut  up  so 
that  intelligent  creatures  can  only  exist  in  forms  of  flesh?    When  a 
recent  materialist  makes  the  assertion,  "The  thinking  man  is  the  sum 
of  his  senses,"  it  is  manifest  that  he  goes  beyond  the  data,  assuming  what 
should  be  proved,  and  confounding  the  instruments  and  material  with  the 
workman.     It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  "A  working  cotton-manufactory  is 
the  sum  of  its  machines,"  excluding  the  persons  by  whoso  guiding  over- 
sight all  is  done.     Plainly,  it  may  be  granted  that  all  which  man  knows  ia- 
brought  in  through  the  door  of  the  senses,  without  allowing  the  same 
of  all  that  man  is.    We  have  no  warrant  for  pronouncing  the  identical 
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ooextensiveness  of  what  man  learns  to  know  and  what  he  is  created  to 
be.  The  very  proposition,  man  knows  something,  presupposes  three 
things,  a  subject,  an  act,  and  an  object.  Whether  the  three  exist  and 
perish  together  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion,  and  not  fairly  to  be  settled 
by  forcibly  lumping  the  heterogeneous  three  into  homogeneous  unity. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  kinds  of 
physical  force — whether  mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  or  nervous — are 
drawn  more  or  less  directly  from  the  sun,  the  material  reservoir  of  power 
for  our  solar  system.  This  must  be  admitted, — although  some  recent 
materialists  have  pushed  the  doctrine  so  £Ekr  that  they  may  be  called  the 
Parsees  of  the  West.  Whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  an  animate 
being  are  furnished,  a  force  derived  from  the  sun  lifts  matter  from  its 
stable  equilibrium  to  the  level  of  organic  existence.  In  due  season,  from 
its  wavering  life-struggle  there,  it  decays  back  to  the  deep  rest  of  insen- 
sate earth.*^  This  is  a  truth  throughout  the  organic  realm,  from  the 
bulb  of  a  sea-weed  to  the  brain  of  a  Ceesar.  So  much  cannot  be  denied. 
Every  organism  constantly  receives  from  the  universe  food  and  force, 
and  as  constantly  restores  in  other  forms  the  material  and  dynamical 
equivalents  of  what  it  receives,  and  finally  itself  goes  to  the  sources 
whence  it  came.  But  the  affirmation  of  this  for  all  within  the  physical 
realm  is  not  the  admission  of  it  for  what  subsists  in  an  immeasurably 
higher  rank  and  totally  different  realm.  Entering  the  psychical  sphere, 
where  we  deal  with  a  new,  distinct  order  of  realities, — not  impenetrability, 
weight,  extension,  but  thought,  affection,  will, — ^why  may  not  this  province 
contain  eternities,  even  though  the  other  holds  only  mortalities?  It  is  a 
question  to  be  examined  on  its  own  grounds,  not  to  be  put  aside  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  nature  the  cause  endures  under  all  evanes- 
cent changes,  and  survives  all  phenomenal  beginnings  and  endings:  so 
in  spirit  the  causal  personality,  if  there  be  one,  may  outlast  all  the  shift- 
ing currents  of  the  outward  phenomena  in  endless  persistence.  Of  course, 
the  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  senses  must  cease  when  the 
senses  no  longer  remain.  The  essence  of  the  controversy,  then,  is  exactly 
this :  Is  the  mind  an  entity  ?  or  is  it  a  collection  of  functions  7  If  the 
soul  be  a  substantial  force,  it  is  immortal.  If  it  be  a  phenomenal 
resultant,  it  ceases  at  death. 

A  reductio  ad  absurdum  immediately  occurs.  If  the  psychical  totality 
of  man  consists  of  states  of  feeling,  modes  of  volition,  and  powers  of 
thought,  not  necessitating  any  spiritual  entity  in  which  they  inhere, 
then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  physical  totality  of  man  consists  of 
states  of  nutrition,  modes  of  absorption,  and  powers  of  change,  implying 
no  body  in  which  these  processes  are  effectuated !  Qualities  cannot  exist 
without  a  subject;  and  just  as  physical  attributes  involve  a  body,  spiritual 
attributes  involve  a  mind.  And,  if  a  mental  entity  be  admitted,  its  death 
or  cessation  with  that  of  its  outer  dress  or  case  is  not  a  fair  inference,  but 
needs  appropriate  evidence. 


IT  MolMcbott,  Ucht  nnd  Leten. 
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The  soul  of  a  man  has  been  defined  as  the  sum  of  his  ideas,  an  idea 
being  a  state  of  the  consciousness.  But  the  essence  of  mind  must  be  the 
common  ground  and  element  of  all  different  states  of  consciousness.  What 
is  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  presence  of  a  percipient 
volitional  force,  whether  maniliBsted  or  unmanifested,  still  there  T  That  is 
the  germinal  coreof  our  mental  being,  integrating  and  holding  in  continn*- 
ous  identity  all  the  phenomenal  floctuations  of  consciousness.  It  is  clear 
that  any  other  repreeentation  seems  inconsistent  with  the  most  central 
and  vivid  facts  of  our  knowledge.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  see  how 
every  materialistic  exposition  omits  utterly,  or  faiis  to  account  for,  the 
most  essential  element,  the  solitary  and  crowning  peculiarity,  of  the 
case.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  thought  or  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
nomenal process  of  changes  sustained  in  the  brain  by  a  correlation  of 
forces,  just  as  the  rainbow  appears,  but  has  no  ontological  subsistence  of 
its  own:  the  continuous  spectrum  hangs  steady  on  the  ceaselessly- 
renewed  substratum  of  the  moving  mist-rack  and  the  falling  rain.  But 
the  comparison  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  because  the  deepest  ground- 
principle  of  the  mind  is  wanting  in  the  rainbow, — ^namely,  conscious  and 
continuous  identity  holding  in  each  present  moment  all  the  changes  of 
the  past  moments.  If  the  rainbow  were  gifted  with  consciousness,  it 
could  not  preserve  its  personal  identity,  but  merely  its  phenomenal 
identity,  for  any  two  successive  moments,  since  its  whole  being  would 
consist  of  an  untied  succession  of  stateH. 

Traversing  the  body  from  its  extreme  tissues  to  the  gray  vesicular  sub- 
stance composing  the  spinal  cord  and  covering  the  surface  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  two  sets  of  white,  fibrous  nerves.  One  set,  the 
afferents,  bring  in  sensation,  all  kinds  of  tidings,  from  the  out-world  of 
matter.  The  other  set,  the  efferents,  carry  out  volition,  all  kinds  of 
decrees,  from  the  in-world  of  mind.  Without  an  afferent  nerve  no  in- 
fluence of  the  world  can  reach  the  mind ;  and  without  an  efferent  nerve 
no  oonclusion  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  world.  As  we  are  now  consti- 
tuted, this  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  intercommunication  of  the 
mind  and  the  material  universe.  But  if  there  be  something  in  the  case 
besides  live  machinery  and  crossing  telegrams, — if  there  be  a  monarch- 
mind  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  crowd  of  things  and  only  conversing  with 
them  through  the  intemuncial  nerves, — that  spirit-entity  may  itself  be 
capable  of  existing  forever  in  an  ideal  universe  and  of  communing  there 
lace  to  face  with  its  own  kingly  lineage  and  brood.  And  we  maintain 
that  the  account  of  the  phenomena  is  grossly  defective,  and  that  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  palpably  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  jiup- 
position  of  such  an  entity,  which  uses  the  organism  but  is  not  the  organ- 
ism itself  nor  a  function  of  it.  "Ideas,''  one  materialist  teaches,  "are 
transformed  sensations.''  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  supersede  a  irangform' 
'ing mind.  There  must  be  a  force  to  produce  the  transformations.  "The 
phenomena  of  mind,"  says  another,  "consist  in  a  succession  of  states 
of  oonsciousness."    Yes ;  but  what  is  it  that  presides  over,  takes  up,  and 
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preserves  this  succession?  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  the 
mind  itself.  '*The  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum/' adds  a  third.  Yes;  but  the  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  mind  ItselfT 
not,  what  are  its  acts?  The  admission  of  the  gray  nerve-cells  of  the  brain, 
as  the  material  substratum  through  which  sensations  are  received  and 
volitions  returned,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  dynamical  cause 
for  the  metamorphosing  phenomenon.  That  cause  must  be  free  and 
intelligent,  because  the  products  of  its  action,  as  well  as  its  accompany- 
ing consciousness,  are  marked  by  freedom  and  intelligence.  For 
example,  when  a  cylindrical  and  fibrous  porter  deposits  his  sensitive 
burden  in  the  vesicular  and  cineritious  substance,  something  examines 
it,  tests  its  import,  reflects  on  what  shall  be  done,  forms  an  intelligent 
resolution,  and  commands  another  porter  to  bear  the  djmamic  load 
forth.  The  reflective  and  determining  something  that  does  this  is  the 
mind.  Thus,  by  the  fact  of  an  indissoluble  dynamic  will,  is  the  broad 
lineal  experience  of  man  grasped  and  kept  from  dissipating  into 
crumbled  psychical  states,  as  when  the  dead  kings  of  ancient  India 
were  burned  their  corpses  were  wrapped  in  asbestos  shrouds  to  hold  the 
ashes  together. 

The  flame  of  a  burnt-out  candle  twinkling  in  the  socket  is  not  numeri- 
cally the  same  with  that  which  appeared  when  it  was  first  lighted;  nor 
is  a  river  at  any  two  periods  numerically  the  same.  Different  particles 
constantly  feed  an  ever-renewed  dame  or  stream,  just  like  the  former  but 
never  the  same.  A  totally  new  element  appears  when  we  contemplate 
mind.  Here,  although  the  whole  molecular  substance  of  the  visible 
organism  is  in  perpetual  flux,  the  same  conscious  personality  persists 
through  all,  growing  ever  richer  in  an  accumulating  possession  of  past 
experiences  still  held  in  living  command.  The  Arethusa  of  identity 
threads  the  blending  states  of  consciousness,  and,  passing  the  ocean-bed 
of  death,  may  emerge  in  some  morning  fount  of  immortality.  A  photo- 
graphic image  impressed  on  suitable  paper  and  then  obliterated  is  restored 
by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  But  if  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  were  superimposed  on  the  same  paper,  could  the  fumes  of 
mercury  restore  any  one  called  for  at  random?  Yet  man'e  memory  is  a 
plate  with  a  hundred  millions  of  impressions  all  cleanly  preserved,  and 
he  can  at  will  select  and  evoke  the  one  he  wants.  No  conceivable  rela- 
tionship of  materialistic  forces  can  account  for  the  facts  of  this  miracu- 
lous daguorreotype-plate  of  experience,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
call  out  into  solitary  conspicuousness  a  desired  picture  which  has  forty- 
nine,  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  latent  pictures  lying  above  it,  and  fifty  millions  below  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  "the  impressions  on  the  brain,  whether  perceptions 
or  intellections,  are  fixed  and  retained  through  the  exactness  of  assimila- 
tion. As  the  mind  took  cognizance  of  the  change  made  by  the  first  im- 
pression of  an  object  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  sense-organs,  so 
afterwards  it  recognises  the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  parts  inserted 
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by  the  nutritive  process/'"  Thb  passage  implies  that  the  mind  is  an 
agent,  not  a  phenomenon ;  and  it  describes  some  of  the  machinery  with 
which  the  mind  works,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  Its  doctrine 
does  not  destroy  nor  explain  the  presiding  and  elective  power  which 
interprets  these  assimilated  and  preserved  changes,  choosing  out  such 
of  them  as  it  pleases, — that  unavoided  and  incomprehensible  power,  the 
hiding-place  of  volition  and  eternity,  whose  startling  call  has  often  been 
known,  in  some  dread  crisis,  to  effect  an  instantaneous  restoration  of  the 
entire  bygone  life,  making  all  past  events  tboop  through  the  memory,  a 
swiftly  awful  cavalcade  marching  along  the  fibrous  pavement  of  the 
brain,  while  each  terrified  thought  rushes  to  its  ashy  window  to  behold. 
We  here  leave  the  material  realm  behind  and  enter  a  spiritual  province 
where  other  predicates  and  laws  hold,  and  where,  "  delivered  over  to  a 
night  of  pure  light,  in  which  no  unpurged  sight  is  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  essence  that  sprouteth  into  different  persons,''  we 
kneel  in  most  pious  awe,  and  cry,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "There  is 
surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us, — something  that  was  before  the  elements 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun  I" 

The  fatal  and  invariable  mistake  of  materialism  is  that  it  confounds 
means  and  steps  with  causes,  processes  with  sources,  organs  with  ends, 
predicates  with  subject."  Alexander  Bain  denies  that  there  is  any  cere- 
bral closet  or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery  where  impressions  are 
stored  to  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  He  says,  the  revival  of  a  past  im- 
pression, instead  of  being  an  evocation  of  it  from  an  inner  chamber,  is  a 
setting  on  anew  of  the  current  which  originally  produced  it,  now  to  pro- 
duce it  again.^  But  this  theory  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  past  im- 
pressions are  remembered  and  can  be  revived  at  will  by  an  internal 
efficiency.  The  miracle,  and  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  conscious 
entity  to  explain  it,  are  implied  just  as  they  were  on  the  old  theory. 
••The  organs  of  sense,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "are  not  for  enabling  the 
soul  to  perceive  the  species  of  things  in  its  sensoriura,  but  for  conveying 
them  there."*^  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  a  brain  or  needs 
any  material  organs,  but  rather  that  all  infinitude  is  his  Sensorium,  so 
spirits  may  perceive  spiritual  realities  without  any  mediating  organism. 
Our  physical  experience  in  the  present  is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  The  materialistic  argument  against  immortality 
fails,  because  it  excludes  essential  facts.  As  anterior  to  our  experience 
in  the  present  state  there  was  a  power  to  organize  experiences  and  to 
become  what  we  are,  so  none  of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  a  mere 
earth-science  can  show  that  there  is  not  now  a  power  to  organize  expe- 
riences in  a  future  state  and  to  become  what  our  faith  anticipates  we  shall 
be.    And  this  suggests  to  speculative  curiosity  the  query,  Shall  we  com- 


u  Pa^et,  Sargical  PlUhoIogy,  Lecture  IT. 

1*  Franenstlldt,  Der  Materialisinua,  aeine  Wahrhett  nnd  lefn  Irrthnm,  s.  169. 
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mence  our  future  life,  a  peyohical  cell,  ag  we  oommenced  our  present  life, 
A  physical  cell? 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reply  next  to  some  of  the  aggressive  sophis- 
tries of  disbelief.  The  following  lines  by  Dr.  Beddoes  are  striking,  bot^ 
considered  as  a  symbol  of  life,  seem  almost  wilfully  defeotive: — 

*'The  body  is  but  an  eagiiie 
Which  draws  a  mighty  stream  of  spiritual  powsr  « 

Oat  of  the  vorld*8  own  soul,  and  makes  it  play 
A  v^ile  in  Yisible  motion." 

Man  is  that  miraculous  engine  which  includes  not  only  all  the  needful 
machinery,  but  also  fuel,  fire,  steam,  and  speed,  and  then,  in  climacteric 
addition  to  these,  cm  engineer!  Does  the  engineer  die  when  the  fire  goes 
out  and  the  locomotive  stops?  When  the  engine  madly  plunges  ofiT  the 
embankment  or  bridge  of  life,  does  the  engineer  perish  in  the  ruin, or 
nimbly  leap  off  and  immortally  escape?  The  theory  of  despair  has  no 
greater  plausibility  than  that  of  faith. 

Feuerbach  teaches  that  the  memento  mori  of  reason  meets  us  every- 
where in  the  spiritual  God's-acre  of  literature.  A  book  is  a  grave,  which 
buries  not  the  dead  remains,  but  the  quick  m.an,  not  his  corpse,  but  his 
soul.  And  so  we  live  on  the  psychical  deposits  of  our  ancestry.  Our 
souls  consist  of  that  material  which*  once  constituted  other  souls,  as  our 
bodies  consist  of  the  material  which  once  constituted  other  bodies.  A 
thought,  it  is  to  be  replied,  is  never  excreted  from  the  mind  and  left 
behind.  Only  its  existence  is  indicated  by  symbols,  while  itself  is  added 
to  the  eternal  stock  of  the  deathless  mind.  A  thought  is  a  spiritual 
product  in  the  mind  from  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  substance.  A 
sentence  is  a  symbol  of  a  thought  adapted  to  create  in  the  contemplator 
just  such  a  cerebral  affection  as  that  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  deposit 
in  his  mind  just  such  a  spiritual  product  as  that  which  it  now  denotes. 
Thus  are  we  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  transmitted  symbols  of  our 
ancestors'  experiences,  but  not  literally  nourished  by  assimilation  of  their 
very  psychical  substance,  as  this  remorseless  prophet  of  death's  ghastljr 
idealism  would  have  us  believe.  Still,  in  whatever  aspect  we  regard  it, 
one  cannot  but  shudder  before  that  terrible  cineritious  substance  whose 
dynamic  inhabitants  are  generated  in  the  meeting  of  matter's  messages 
with  mind's  forces,  and  sent  forth  in  emblems  to  shake  the  souls  of 
millions,  revolutionize  empires,  and  refashion  the  world. 

Strauss  employs  an  ingenious  argument  against  the  belief  in  a  future 
life, — an  argument  as  harmless  in  reality  as  it  is  novel  and  formidable  in 
appearance.  ''Whether  the  nerve-spirit  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
product,  or  as  the  producing  principle  of  the  organism,  it  ends  at  death : 
for,  in  the  former  case,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  when  the  organism 
perishe.s ;  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  ceases  to  sustain  the  organism  is  a 
proof  that  it  has  itself  decayed. ''**    In  this  specious  bit  of  special  plead- 


■  ChacaktarittilKn  and  Kritiksn,  1. 804. 
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ing,  unwarranted  postulates  are  assumed  and  much  confusion  of  thought 
is  dbplayed.  It  is  oovertly  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing  seen  in  a 
given  phenomenon  is  either  product  or  producer;  but  something  may  be 
an  accompanying  part,  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
yet  not  in  any  way  essentially  dependent  on  it,  and  in  fact  surviving  it. 
What  does  Strauss  mean  by  'Hhe  nerve-spirit''?  Is  there  no  mind 
behind  it  and  above  it,  making  use  of  it  as  a  servant?  Our  present  life 
is  the  result  of  an  actual  and  regulated  harmony  of  forces.  Surely  that 
harmony  may  end  without  implying  the  decay  of  any  of  its  initial  com- 
ponents, without  implying  the  destruction  of  the  central  constituent  of 
its  intelligence.  It  is  illegitimate  logic,  passing  from  pure  ignorance  to 
positive  affirmation ;  a  saltation  of  sophistry  from  a  negative  premise  of 
blindness  to  all  behind  the  organic  life,  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  of  denial 
that  there  is  any  thing  behind  the  organic  life. 

A  subtle  and  vigorous  disbeliever  has  said,  *'  The  belief  in  immortality 
is  not  a  correct  expression  of  human  nature,  but  rests  solely  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  it.  The  real  opinion  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
the  universal  sorrow  and  wailing  over  death."  It  is  obvious  to  answer 
that  both  these  expressions  are  true  utterances  of  human  nature.  It 
grieves  over  the  sadness  of  parting,  the  appalling  change  and  decay,  the 
close-locked  mystery  of  the  unseen  state.  It  rejoices  in  the  solace  and 
cheer  of  a  sublime  hope  springing  out  of  the  manifold  powerful  promises 
within  and  without.  Instead  of  contemning  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  futu- 
rity as  an  idle  dream-image  of  human  longing,  it  were  both  devouter  and 
more  reasonable,  from  that  very  causal  basis  of  it,  to  revere  it  and  con- 
fide in  it  as  divinely  pledged.  All  the  thwarted  powers  and  preparations 
and  afiRsctions,  too  grand,  too  fine,  too  sacred,  to  meet  their  fit  fulfilment 
here,  are  a  claim  for  some  holier  and  vaster  sphere,  a  prophecy  of  a  more 
exalted  and  serene  existence,  elsewhere.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
soul  has  created  the  doctrine  of  a  futiu*e  life,  has  it?  Very  good.  If  the 
soul  has  builded  a  house  in  heaven,  flown  up  and  made  a  nest  in  the 
breezy  boughs  of  immortality,  that  house  must  have  tenants,  that  nest 
must  be  occupied.  The  divinely-implanted  instincts  do  not  provide  and 
build  for  naught. 

Certain  considerations  based  on  the  resemblances  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  asserted  community  of  origin  and  fundamental  unity  of  nature, 
have  had  great  influence  in  leading  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  animals  are  totally  mortal ; 
and  then,  from  the  apparent  correspondences  of  phenomena  and  fate 
between  them  and  us,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  cases  are  parallel 
throughout,  and  that  our  destiny,  too,  is  annihilation.  The  course  of 
thought  on  this  subject  has  been  extremely  curious,  illustrating,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "where  our  egotism  begins,  there  the  laws  of  logic  break,*' 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often  when  fancy  gets  scent  of  a  theory  the 
voice  and  lash  of  reason  are  futile  to  restrain  it  until  the  theory  is  run 
into  the  ground,    Des  Cartes,  and  after  him  Malebranche  and  a  few 
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other  writers,  gave  no  slight  currency  -to  the  notion  that  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  moved  by  prearranged  influences  and  utterly  destitute  of  in- 
telligence, will,  or  consciousness.  This  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies, but  has  now  passed  into  complete  neglect.^  Of  late  years 
the  tendency  has  been  to  assimilate  instead  of  separating  man  and  beast. 
Touching  the  outer  sphere,  we  have  Oken's  homologies  of  the  cranial 
vertebree.  In  regard  to  the  inner  sphere,  we  have  a  score  of  treatises, 
like  Yogt's  Pictures  from  Brute-Life,  affirming  that  there  is  no  qualita- 
tive, but  merely  a  quantitative,  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  brute  soul.**  Over  this  point  the  conflict  is  still  thick  and  hot.  But, 
however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ground- 
identity  of  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog,  the  conclusion  that 
man  therefore  perishes  is  a  pure  piece  of  sophistry.  Such  a  monstrous 
assassination  of  the  souls  of  the  human  race  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
may  be  legitimately  avoided  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  as  fair  to  argue 
the  immortality  of  animals  from  their  likeness  to  us,  as  our  annihilation 
from  our  likeness  to  them.  The  psychological  realm  has  been  as  much 
deepened  in  them  by  the  researches  of  modern  science  as  the  physio- 
logical domain  has  been  widened  in  us.  As  Agassiz  says,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  individuality  of  animals  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  side  of  their  nature.^  A  multitude  of  able  thinkers 
have  held  the  faith  that  animals  have  immaterial  and  deathless  souls. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  doctrine  which  a  keen 
reasoner  may  not  credit  and  a  person  of  the  most  reflned  feelings  find 
pleasure  in  embracing.  In  their  serene  catholicity  and  divine  sympathy, 
science  and  religion  exclude  pride  and  contempt. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  no  surviving  psychical  entity  in  the  brute, 
that  is  in  no  way  a  clear  postulate  for  proving  that  the  same  fact  holds 
of  man.  The  lower  endowments  and  provinces  of  man's  nature  and 
experience  may  correspond  ever  so  closely  with  the  being  and  life  of 
brutes  whose  existence  absolutely  ceases  at  death,  and  yet  he  may  be 
immortal.  The  higher  range  of  his  spiritual  faculties  may  elevate  him 
into  a  realm  of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  extricating  his  soul  from 
the  meshes  of  decay.  He  may  come  into  contact  with  a  sphere  of  truths, 
grasp  and  rise  into  a  region  of  realities,  conferring  the  prerogative  of 
deathlessncss,  not  to  be  reached  by  natures  gifted  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  although  of  the  same  kind.  Such  a  distinction  is  made  between 
men  themselves  by  Spinoza.^  His  doctrine  of  immortality  depicts  the 
stupendous  boon  as  contingent,  to  be  acquired  by  observance  of  con- 


s' Dannanson,  La  Mte  transform^e  en  machine.  Ditton,  Appendix  to  Disconne  on  Rerarrcctfcm 
of  ChriBtf  showing  that  brutes  are  not  mere  machines,  but  have  immortal  souls.  Orpbal,  Sind  die 
Thiero  bios  sinnliche  Ocschttpfe f  Thomasius,  Do  Anima  Brutorum,  quo  asseritur,  eam  noD  esm 
Haterialem,  contra  CCirteaianam  Opinionem.  Winkler,  Philosophische  Untersnchungen  tod  dem 
Beyn  und  Wesen  der  Soelon  der  Thlere,  von  einzelnen  Liebhabem  der  Weltweishelt. 
**  BUchner,  Kraft  und  Stoff,  kap.  19 :  Die  Thierscele.  *  Essay  on  QaMlfioation,  p.  HL 

M  Jouflh>7,  Introduction  to  Ethics :  Channing*s  trans^  toI.  iL  pp.  189-191. 
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ditions.  If  the  ideas  of  the  soul  represent  perishable  objects,  it  is  itself 
mortal;  if  imperishable,  it  is  immortal.  Now,  brutes,  it  is  probable, 
never  rise  to  the  apf>rehension  of  pure  and  eternal  truths ;  but  men  do. 
It  was  a  mean  prejudice,  founded  on  selfish  ignorance  and  pride,  which 
first  assumed  the  total  destruction  of  brutes  in  death,  a^nd  afterwards,  by 
the  grovelling  range  of  considerations  in  which  it  fastened  and  the  re- 
action it  naturally  provoked,  involved  man  and  all  his  imperial  hopes 
in  the  same  fate.  A  firm  logical  discrimination  disentangles  the  human 
mind  from  this  boAstly  snarl.*^  The  difference  in  data  warrants  a  dif- 
ference in  result.  The  argument  for  the  inmiortality  of  brutes  and  that 
for  the  immortality  of  men  are,  in  some  respects,  parallel  lines,  but  they 
are  not  coextensive.  Beginning  .together,  the  latter  far  outreaches  the 
former.  Man,  like  the  animals,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  builds ;  unlike  them, 
he  adorns  an  ideal  world  of  the  eternal  future,  lays  up  treasures  in  its 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  waits  to  migrate  into  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  escaping  the  fatal  inference  of  dis- 
belief usually  drawn  by  materialists.  First,  by  the  denial  of  their  philo- 
sophical postulates,  by  the  predication  of  immaterial  substance,  affirming 
the  soul  to  be  a  spaceless  point,  its  life  an  indivbible  moment.  The 
reasonings  in  behalf  of  this  conception  have  been  manifold,  and  cogent 
enough  to  convince  a  multitude  of  accomplished  and  vigorous  thinkers.* 
In  Ilerbart's  system  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  monad,  or  rcaly  capable  of 
the  permanent  formation  of  states  in  its  interior.  Its  life  consists  of  a 
quenchless  series  of  self-preservations.  These  reals,  with  their  relations 
and  aggregations,  constitute  at  once  the  varying  phenomena  and  the 
causal  substrata  of  the  universe.  Mamertius  Claudianus,  a  philosophical 
priest  of  Southern  Qaul  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Kature  of  the  Soul."  He  says,  "When  the  soul  wills,  it  is  all  will ;  when 
it  recollects  or  feels,  it  is  all  recollection  or  feeling.  Now,  will,  recollec- 
tion, and  feeling,  are  not  bodies.  Therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal." 
This  makes  the  conscious  man  an  imperishable  substantial  activity.  Ah 
old  English  writer,  with  quaint  eloquence,  declares,  "There  is  a  propor- 
tion between  an  atom  and  the  universe,  because  both  are  quantitative. 
All  this  excesse  vanisheth  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  lowest  substance 
shineth  out  of  that  orbe  where  they  reside  that  scorn  divisibility." 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  position  of  the  immaterialists,  with- 
out arguing  it,  we  pass  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  nearly  all  the 
postulates  ordinarily  claimed  by  the  materialist  may  be  granted  without 
by  any  means  proving  the  justice  of  their  disbelief  of  a  future  life.* 
Admit  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  a  nerve,  no  thought 
without  a  brain,  no  phenomenal  manifestation  without  an  organ.    Such 

^  Sctaaller,  Leib  and  Seele,  kap.  13 :  Der  Psychische  Untenchied  des  Mentchen  Torn  Thiere. 

*  Cromble,  Natural  Theology,  toI.  ii. :  Eisay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.    Brougham,  Dia* 
eonne  of  Nat.  Tbeol.,  sect.  6. 

*  ThiB  hae  been  ably  ihown  by  Spien  in  hif  treatli^Uebardai  kOrperliche  Bedingtaeln  der  leeltnh 
tbJUlgkeiton. 
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an  admission  legitimates  the  ooncluedon,  on  empirical  grounds,  that  our 
present  mode  of  life  most  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  our  organism. 
It  does  not  even  empirically  prove  that  we  may  not  survive  in  sothe  other 
mode  of  being,  passing  peiiiaps  to  an  inconceivably  higher  stage  and 
more  blessed  kind  of  life.  After  the  entire  disintegration  of  our  material 
organs,  we  may,  by  Bome  now  unknown  means,  possess  in  a  refined  form 
the  equivalents  of  what  those  organs  gave  us.  There  may  be,  interfused 
throughout  the  gross  mortal  body,  an  immortal  body  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate structure  invisibly  extricating  itself  from  the  carious  ruins  at  death. 
Plattner  develops  and  defends  this  hypothesis  with  plausible  skill  and 
power.**  The  Hindus  conceived  the  soul  to  be  concealed  within  several 
successive  sheaths,  the  innermost  of  which  accompanied  it  through  all 
its  transmigrations.*^  "The  subtile  person  extends  to  a  small  distance 
over  the  skull,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  above  its  wick.'"*  The  later 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  same  numeri- 
cal ethereal  body  with  whidi  the  soul  was  at  first  created  adhered  to  it 
inseparably  during  all  its  descents  into  grosser  bodies, — a  lucid  and  wingy 
vehicle,  which,  purged  by  diet  and  catharms,  ascends  again,  bearing  the 
soul  to  its  native  seat.**  The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  asserts  man  to 
be  interiorly  an  organized  form  pervading  the  physical  body,  an  eternal 
receptacle  of  life  from  God.  In  his  terminology,  ''constant  influx  of  life^ 
supersedes  the  popular  idea  of  a  self-contained  spiritual  existence.  But 
this  influx  is  conditioned  by  its  receiving  organ,  the  undecaying  inner 
body.*^  However  boldly  it  may  be  assailed  and  rejected  as  a  baseless 
theory,  no  materialistic  logic  can  dUprove  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  fbim 
contained  in,  animating,  and  surviving,  the  visible  organism.  It  is  a  possi* 
bility ;  although,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  science,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case,  can  never  unveil  or  demonstrate  it. 

When  subjected  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought  developed  recently  by 
Faraday,  Drossbach,  and  others,  materialism  itself  brightens  and  dissolves 
into  a  species  of  idealism,  the  universe  becomes  a  glittering  congeries  of 
indestructible  points  of  power,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  esta- 
blished as  a  mathematical  certainty.*^  All  bodies,  all  entities,  are  but 
forms  of  force.**  Gravity,  cohesion,  bitterness,  thought,  love,  recoUeo- 
tion,  are  manifestations  of  force  peculiarly  conditioned.  Our  perceptions 
are  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  An  attribute  or  property  of  a 
thing  is  an  exercise  of  force  or  mode  of  activity  producing  a  certain  state 
of  consciousness  in  us.  The  sum  of  its  attributes  or  properties  con- 
stitutes the  totality  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  adventitiously  laid  upon 
the  thing :  you  can  separate  the  parts  of  a  thing ;  but  you  cannot  take 


*>  Spes  immortaUtatiB  anlmonun  per  imtiones  phyriologicM  oonflmiAta. 

n  Dia>i0taii,  Td.  ii.  p.  177.  »  Golebrooke,  Eanjn,  toI.  i.  p.  210. 

M  Cadworth,  Int.  8yi.,  toL  IL  pp.  218-230,  Am.  wL 

M  On  the  Intercoune  between  the  Spul  and  the  Body*  Mct.0. 

»  Lott,  Herbarti  de  animS  iomortaUtate  doctrina. 

••  Hlckok,  Rational  Cosmology,  ch.  ii.  MCt.  1 :  Matter  i»  fbrce. 
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sway  its  forces  from  any  part,  because  they  are  its  essence.  Matter  is  not 
a  limitation  or  neutralisation,  but  a  state  and  expression,  of  force.  Force 
itself  is  not  multiplex,  but  one,  all  qualities  and  directions  of  it  lying 
potentially  in  each  entity,  the  kinds  and  amounts  which  shall  be  actually 
manifested  depending  in  each  CMe  on  the  conditions  environing  it.  All 
matter,  all  being,  therefore,  consists  of  ultimate  atoms  or  monads,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  inseparable  solidarity  of  activities.  The  universe  is 
an  eternal  society  of  eternal  force-individuals,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  constant  ohanges  in  groupings,  aggregations,  developments,  relations^, 
but  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation.  Every  atom  possesses  potential 
reason,  and  comes  to  self-apprehension  whenever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions meet.  All  differences  originate  from  conditions  and  exist  not  in 
essentialities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  eternity  of  the  soul  is  sure,  but  that 
eternity  must  be  an  endless  series  of  mutual  transitions  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  life  and  death.*^  Since  all  cannot  be 
men  at  once,  they  must  take  their  turns.  CSarus  says,  a  soul  enclosing  in 
itself  an  independent  consciousness  is  inconceivable.  When  the  organism 
by  which  consciousness  is  conditioned  and  revealed  is  destroyed  in  death, 
consciousness  disappears  as  certainly  as  the  gleaming  height  of  a  dome 
falls  in  when  its  foundation  is  removed.  And  Drossbach  adds,  death  is 
the  shade-side  of  life.  Without  shade,  light  would  not  be  perceptible, 
nor  life  without  death ;  for  only  contrast  leads  to  knowledge.  The  con- 
sciousness of  life  is  realized  by  interchange  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
death.  Mortality  is  the  inevitable  attribute  of  a  self-conscious  being. 
The  immortality  of  such  a  being  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting 
mortality.  In  this  restless  alternation  between  the  opposite  states  of  life 
and  death,  being  holds  continuous  endurance,  but  consciousness  is  suc- 
cessively extinguished  and  revived,  while  memory  is  each  time  hopelessly 
lost.  Widenmann  holds  that  the  periods  of  death  are  momentary,  the 
soul  being  at  once  bom  again,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  past.*^  Dross- 
bach,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  memory  is  an  indefeasible  quality 
of  the  soul-atom, — the  reason  why  we  do  not  remember  previous  lives 
being  that  the  present  is  our  first  experiment.  When  all  atoms  destined 
to  become  men  have  once  run  the  human  career,  the  earliest  ones  will 
begin  to  reappear  with  full  memory  of  their  preceding  course.  It 
matters  not  how  long  it  requires  for  one  circuit  of  the  whole  series  of 
souls ;  for  the  infinite  future  is  before  us,  and,  as  we  are  unconscious  in 
death,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  nothing.  We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  instantly 
rise  up  to  a  new  life. 

''Death  gives  to  life  all  its  relish,  as  hunger  is  the  true  sauce  of  food. 
Death  first  makes  us  precious  and  dear  to  ourselves.    Since  it  lies  in  the 


^  DroMboch,  Die  penOnUche  Unsterblichkelt  ala  Folge  der  atoinlstiichen  VerikMong  der  Natnr, 
■btdiB.  Iv.  kap.  iL  Met.  6,  6w 
*  0«dank«n  ttber  die  Unstarblichkeit  ala  Wiederhdniig  dot  ErdenUbeni. 
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nature  of  change  that  no  condition  is  endless,  but  morning  ever  followi 
night,  death  cannot  be  endless.  Be  unconcerned;  thy  being  shall  as 
little  be  lost  as  the  grain  of  dust  at  thy  foot!  Because  in  death  thou 
dost  not  know  that  thou  art,  therefore  fearest  thou  that  thou  shalt  be  no 
more?  O  pusillanimous  1  the  great  events  of  nature  are  too  vast  for  thy 
weak  heart.  A  whole  eternity  thou  hast  not  been  conscious  that  thou 
art,  and  yet  thou  hast  become  conscious  of  it.  Every  night  thou  losest 
thy  consciousness,  yet  art  thou  conscious  ckgain,  and  shalt  be.  The  loss 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  self.  The  knowledge  of 
my  being  is  not  my  being  itself,  but  a  peculiar  force  thereof,  which,  enter- 
,  ing  into  reciprocal  action  with  other  forces,  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  its 
essence  to  act,  and  thus  to  change,  yet  without  surrendering  its  essence. 
Goethe's  words  may  be  applied  to  the  soul : — 

*  It  Ib;  therefore  eternally  it  ie.' 

Not  in  cold  motionlessness  consists  eternal  life,  but  in  eternal  movement, 
in  eternal  alteration,  in  incessant  change.  These  are  warranties  that  no 
state  endures  forever,  not  even  the  unconscious, — death."* 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  theory  there  are  many  arbitrary  and  fancifiil 
conceptions  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  The  interspersion  of 
the  bright  life  of  the  human  monads  with  blank  epochs  of  oblivious 
darkness,  and  the  confinement  of  their  destiny  to  an  endless  repetition 
of  their  life-course  on  this  globe,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  will  of  God 
the  free  range  of  the  boundless  universe  may  lie  open  to  them  and  an 
incessant  career  in  forever  novel  circumstances  await  them.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  human  souls,  leading  still  recurrent  lives  on  earth  with 
total  forgetfulness,  may  at  last  acquire  sufiScient  power,  in  some  happy 
concurrence  or  sublime  exigency,  to  summon  back  and  retain  all  their 
foregone  states.  But,  leaving  aside  all  such  incidental  speculations,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  dynamic-atomistic  or  monad  theory,  as  affording  a 
solid  basis  for  immortality,  is  in  relation  to  the  arrogance  of  a  shallow 
and  conceited  materialism.  Says  the  materialist,  "Show  me  a  spirit, 
and  I  will  believe  in  your  heaven."  Replies  the  idealist,  "Show  me 
your  matter,  however  small  a  piece,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  argument." 
Spirit  is  no  phenomenon  to  be  shown,  and  matter  is  an  inference  from 
thought :  thus  the  counter-statements  of  physical  science  and  ideal  phi- 
losophy fairly  offset  each  other,  and  throw  their  respective  advocates 
back  upon  the  natural  ground  of  unsophisticated  faith  and  observation. 
Standing  there  unperverted,  man  has  an  invincible  reliance  on  the 
veracity  of  his  faculties  and  the  normal  reports  of  nature.  Through 
immediate  apprehension  of  his  own  conscious  will  and  the  posited  expe- 
rience of  his  senses,  he  has  knowledge  both  of  causal  forms  of  being,  or 
free  productive  force,  and  of  resultant  processes  and  phenomena.  And 
surely  sound  logic  teaches  that  the  latter  may  alter  or  disappear  without 


»  Drossbach,  Die  indiridoeUe  Umterblichkeit  vom  monadiatiicfa  metaphyriechen  Standpunkteb* 
trachtet. 
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implying  the  annihilation  of  the  former.  If  all  material  substance,  so 
called,  were  destroyed,  not  only  would  space  remain  as  an  infinite  indi- 
vbible  unity,  but  the  equivalents  of  what  had  been  destroyed  must  remain 
in  some  form  or  other.  Who  shall  say  that  these  equivalents  would  not 
be  intelligent  points  of  power,  capable  of  organizing  aggregate  bodies 
and  of  reconstituting  the  universe  in  the  will  of  Gkxi,  or  of  forming 
from  period  to  period,  in  endless  succession,  new  kinds  of  universes,  each 
abounding  in  hitherto  unimagined  modes  of  life  and  degrees  of  bliss? 
To  our  present  faculties,  with  only  our  present  opportunities  and  data, 
the  final  problem  of  being  is  insoluble.  We  resolve  the  properties  of 
matter  into  methods  of  activity,  manifestations  of  force.  But  there, 
covered  with  alluring  awe,  a  wall  of  impenetrable  mystery  confronts  us 
with  its  baffling  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shall  thine  explicating  gaze 
read  the  secrets  of  destiny.''  We  cannot  tell  what  force  is.  We  can 
conceive  neither  its  genesis  nor  its  extinction.  Over  that  obscure  en- 
vironment, into  the  immense  empire  of  possibilities,  we  must  bravely 
fiing  the  treasures  of  our  love  and  the  colors  of  our  hope,  and  with  a 
divine  impulse  in  the  moment  of  death  leap  after,  trusting  not  to  sink 
as  notliing  into  the  abyss  of  nowhere,  but,  landing  safe  in  some  elysium 
better  than  we  know,  to  find  ourselves  still  in  God. 

In  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  reason,  in- 
tuitions, mysterious  hints,  prophetic  feelings,  instinctive  apprehensions 
of  fitness  and  harmony,  may  be  of  more  convincing  validity  than  all  the 
formal  arguments  logic  can  build.^  **  Sentiment,''  Ancillon  says,  as 
quoted  by  Lewes,  *'goes  further  than  knowledge:  beyond  demonstrative 
proofs  there  is  natural  evidence;  beyond  analysis,  inspiration;  beyond 
words,  ideas ;  beyond  ideas,  emotions ;  and  the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  a 
primitive  fact  of  the  soul."  In  transcendental  mathematics,  problems 
otherwise  unapproachable  are  solved  by  operating  with  emblems  of  the 
relations  of  purely  imaginary  quantities  to  the  facts  of  the  problems. 
The  process  is  sound  and  the  result  valid,  notwithstanding  the  hypotheti- 
cal and  imaginary  character  of  the  aids  in  reaching  it.  When  for  master- 
ing the  dim  momentous  problems  of  our  destiny  the  given  quantities 
and  relations  of  science  are  inadequate,  the  helpful  supposititious  condi- 
tions furnished  by  faith  may  equally  lead  over  their  airy  ways  to  conclusions 
of  eternal  truth.  The  disbelievers  of  a  future  life  have  in  their  investiga- 
tions applied  methods  not  justly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  demanded 
a  species  of  proof  impossible  for  the  subject  to  yield:  as  if  one  should 
use  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  symmetries  of  beauty,  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
upon  the  undulations  of  music.  It  is  therefore  that  the  terribly  logical 
onslaughts  of  Feuerbach  are  harmless  upon  most  persons.  The  glitter- 
ing scimetar  of  this  Saracenic  metaphysician  flashes  swift  and  sharp,  but 
he  fights  the  air  with  weapons  of  air.  No  blood  flows  from  the  severed 
emptiness  of  space ;  no  clash  of  the  blows  is  heard  any  more  than  bell' 

*)  Abel,  Diiquiaitio  omnlnm  tarn  pro  immortalltate  qaam  pro  mortelitato  ftrgnmenUiidi  gtoemm. 
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strokes  would  be  heard  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  One  nay  justifiably 
accept  propositions  which  strict  science  cannot  establish  and  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing  which  science  cannot  reveal,  as  Jaoobi  has  abun> 
dantly  shown^  and  as  Wagner  has  with  less  ability  tried  to  illustrate.^ 
The  utmost  possible  achievement  of  a  negative  criticism  is  to  show  the 
invalidity  of  the  physiological,  analogical,  ^d  metaphysical  arguments 
to  furnish  positive  proof  of  a  future  life  for  us.  But  this  negation  iiilly 
admitted  is  no  evidence  of  our  total  mortality.  Science  is  impotent  to 
give  any  proof  reaching  to  such  a  conclusion.  However  badly  the 
archery  of  the  sharp-eyed  and  strong-^rmed  critics  of  disbelief  has  riddled 
the  outer  works  of  ordinary  argument,  it  has  not  slain  the  garrison. 
Scientific  criticism  therefore  leaves  us  at  this  point:  there *nu^  be  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us.  Then  the  question  whether  there  actually  is  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us,  rests  entirely  on  moral  facts  and  considerations.  Allow- 
ing their  native  force  to  these  moral  febcts  and  considerations,  the  healthy 
ethical  thinker,  recognising  in  himself  an  innermost  self-conscious  ego 
which  knows  itself  persistent  and  identical  amidst  the  multiplex  vicissi- 
tude of  transient  conditions,  lies  down  to  die  expecting  immediately  to 
continue  his  being's  journey  elsewhere,  in  some  other  guise.  Leaving 
out  of  view  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  materialistio 
naturalist  thinker,  recognising  his  consciousness  as  only  a  phantom  pro- 
cession of  states  across  the  cerebral  stage  hung  in  ashy  livery  and  afloat 
on  blood,  lies  down  to  expire  expecting  immediately  to  be  turned  into 
nobody  forever.  Misinterpreting  and  undervaluing  these  moral  fiMsts 
and  considerations,  the  anchorless  speculative  thinker,  recognising  his 
organism  as  an  eye  through  which  the  World-Spirit  beholds  itself^  or  a 
momentary  pulse  in  which  the  All  feels  itself,  his  consciousness  as  a  part 
of  the  infinite  Thought,  lies  down  on  his  death-couch  expecting  imme- 
diately to  be  turned  into  ever^'body,  eternity,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  an  individual  kiss,  wrapping  him  in  a  monistic  embrace.  The 
broad  drift  of  human  conviction  leads  to  the  first  conclusion, — a  persistent 
personality.  The  greatest  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Pascal,  deny  the 
second  view, — a  blotting  extinction  of  the  soul,—- declaring  it  false  in 
science  and  incredible  in  presentation.  The  third  theory — a  pantheisUo 
absorption — the  irresistible  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates  as  a 
morbid  dream.  Man  naturally  believes  himself  immortal  but  not  infinite. 
Monism  is  a  doctrine  utterly  foreign  to  imdiseased  thinking.  Although 
it  be  a  Fichte,  a  Schelling,  or  a  Hegel,  who  says  that  the  soul  is  a  circum- 
scribed yet  omnipotent  ego,  which  first  radiates  the  universe,  and  after^ 
wards  beholds  it  in  the  mirror  of  itself,  and  at  length  breaks  into  dead 
universality,  the  conception  is,  to  the  average  apprehension  of  htunanity,  as 
overweening  a  piece  of  wild  fancy  as  ever  rose  in  a  madman's  reveries.' 


A  Von  den  gtfttlicben  Dingen  and  ihrer  Offenbnmng. 

4i  Wiflsen  and  GUaben  mit  beaonderer  Beziehnng  car  Zakonft  der  Seelen :  Fortaetrang  dor  B^ 
trachtangen  Uber  Menscfaenschttpfling  and  Swlensabatanz. 
«  A  ftill  diKOMion  of  the  panthfltotie  doctrine  of  hnmmflity  will  be  ftmod  in  tlie  fbllflwl^ 
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The  ordioarj  contemplator  of  the  phenomenft  of  the  world  and  the 
sequel  of  human  life  from  the  materialbtic  point  of  Tiew  feels  disgust 
and  terror  at  the  prospect.  The  scene  seems  to  him  degrading  and  the 
fate  fearful.  The  loathing  and  dismay  Tulgarly  experienced  thus,  it  is 
true,  arise  from  an  exaggerated  misapprehension  of  the  basis  and  mean- 
ing of  the  facts:  rightly  appreciated,  all  is  rulingly  alive,  aspirant,  beauti- 
ful,  and  benignant.  The  ceaseless  transformations  filling  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  creation  are  pervaded  with  joy  and  clothed  with  a 
noble  poetry.  There  is  no  real  death:  what  seems  so  is  but  a  "return  or 
falling  home  of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  to  the  phenomemd  founda- 
tion,— ^a  dissolution  through  which  nature  seeks  her  ground  and  strives 
to  renew  herself  in  her  principles."  Still,  in  spite  of  this  more  profound 
and  genial  interpretation  of  the  shifting  metamorphoses  of  nature,  the 
fear  of  there  being  no  conscious  future  life  for  man  produces,  when  first 
entertained,  a  horrid  constriction  around  the  heart,  felt  like  the  loe-oc^d 
coils  of  a  serpent.    The  thought  of  tumbling  hopelessly  into 

"  The  blind  care  of  eternal  night" 

naturally  oppresses  the  heart  of  man  with  sadness  and  with  alarm.  To 
escape  the  unhappiness  thus  inflicted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  expe- 
dients. Four  artificial  substitutes  for  immortality  have  been  devised. 
Fondly  fixing  attention  upon  these,  men  have  tried  to  find  oomfort  and 
to  absorb  their  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  spectre  and  the  long  oblivion. 
The  first  is  the  sentimental  phantasm  of  posthumous  fame.  The  X^tin 
bardf  ancient  Ennius,  sings,— 

**  Nemo  me  lacrymli  deooret,  nee  flinera  fleta 
TmsM,  Car?  Tolito  Tira'  per  orm  Tiram.'*^ 

I 

Shakspeare  likewise  often  expresses  the  same  thought:^ 

*'When  all  the  breathera  of  thli  world  are  dead. 
Ton  itill  than  live  (mch  Tlrtne  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breatheai    even  in  the  w*'*"*^*^  of  mtB.* 

And  again  in  similar  strain : — 

**H7  lore  looks  fresh,  and  Deatii  to  me  nibecrlbes. 
Since,  spite  of  him,  Fll  lire  in  this  poor  rhyme^ 
While  be  insults  o*ct  dull  and  q>eechlsss  tribes." 

Nai>oleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "My  soul  will  pass  into  history  and 
the  deathless  memories  of  mankind ;  and  thus  in  glory  shall  I  be  im- 
mortal."   This  characteristically  French  notion  forms  the  essence  of 

works.  Ridmiann,  GemetnflMsl.  Darstellnng  and  WOrdigong  aller  gebaltreiohen  Bewelsarten  fllr 
Gott  and  fUr  rnsterbUchkeit  der  Seele.  Unios,  Unsterblichkelt.  Blasche,  PhfloeopUsche  Unsterb- 
Uchkeitldire.  Weisse,  Die  philosophisehe  Qeheimlehre  Ton  der  UnsterMichksit  dee  measohllchen 
IndiTidaams.  Otechel,  Von  den  Beweieen  fUr  die  Unsterblichkelt  der  menschlichen  Seele  im  Lichte 
der  specolatiren  Philosophlo.  Morell,  Historical  and  Oritical  View  of  the  SpecolatiTO  Philosophy 
ef  Europe  in  the  19th  Centnry,  part  iL  ch.  ▼.  sect  2:  Tha  Qtmaa  School  of  tha  Uth  Osntocy. 
Bocfaanan,  Modem  Atheism. 
**  Cioero,  Tosc.  Qosest^  lib.  L  c^>.  zt. 
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Comte's  ''  positivist"  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Those  deemed  worthy 
after  their  death  to  be  incorporated,  by  vote  of  the  people,  in  the  Supreme 
Being, — the  Qrand'Bkre,  a  fictitious  product  of  a  poetic  personification, — 
through  the  perpetual  fame  and  influence  thus  secured  have  an  im- 
mortal life  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  grateful  posterity.  Comte 
says,  **  Positivism  greatly  improves  immortality  and  places  it  on  a  firmer 
foundation,  by  changing  it  from  objective  to  subjective."  Great  and 
eternal  Humanity  is  God.  The  dead  who  are  meritorious  arc  alone  re- 
membered, and,  thus  incorporated  into  the  Divinity,  they  have  a  ''sub- 
jective immortality  in  the  brains  of  the  living."**  It  is  a  poor  shadow 
of  the  sublime  truth  which  the  soul  craves.  Leopardi,  in  his  Bruto 
Minore,  expresses  this  "  poor  hope  of  being  in  the  future's  breath:"— 

**  deir  atra  morte  ultima  raggio 
Gonicia  futura  eUL" 

That  proud  and  gifted  natures  should  have  seriously  stooped  to  such  a 
toy,  to  solace  themselves  with  it,  is  a  fact  strange  and  pathetic.  With 
reverential  tenderness  of  sympathy  must  we  yearn  towards  those  whose 
loving  natures,  baffled  of  any  solid  resource,  turn  appealingly,  ere  they 
fade  away,  to  clasp  this  substanceless  image  of  an  image. 

Another  scheme  is  what  may  be  called  the  *'  lampada  tradunt*^^  theory 
of  a  future  life.  Generations  succeed  each  other,  and  the  course  is  always 
full.  Eternal  life  takes  up  new  subject^s  as  fast  as  its  exhausted  recep- 
tacles perish.  M^n  are  the  mortal  cells  of  immortal  humanity.  The 
individual  must  comfort  himself  with  the  sympathetic  reflection  that 
his  extinction  destroys  nothing,  since  all  the  elements  of  his  being  will 
be  manipulated  into  the  forms  of  his  successors. 

Life  is  a  constant  renovation,  and  its  sum  is  forever  full  and  equal  on 
the  globe.  The  only  genuine  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  is  an  un- 
ending re-creation  of  organisms  from  the  same  materials  to  repeat  the 
same  physiological  and  psychological  processes.*^  There  is  a  gleam  of 
cheer  and  of  nobleness  in  this  representation ;  but,  upOB  the  whole,  it 
is  perhaps  as  ineflectual  as  the  former.  It  is  a  vapid  consolation,  in  view 
of  our  own  annihilation,  to  think  that  others  will  then  live  and  also  be 
annihilated  in  their  turn.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  earth  will 
forever  be  peopled  with  throngs  of  men ;  but  though  such  a  belief  might 
help  to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate,  it  could  not  alter  the  intrinsic  sadness 
of  that  fate. 

A  third  substitute  for  the  common  view  of  immortality  is  a  scientific 
perception  of  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  force  which  each  man  is,  the 
sum  of  his  character  and  life,  is  a  cause  indestructibly  mixed  with  the 
course  of  subsequent  history, — an  objective  personal  immortality,  though 
not  a  conscious  one.    What  he  was,  remains  and  acts  forever  in  the  world. 

The  fourth  substitute  is  an  identification  of  self  with  the  integral 

«  Catechism  of  Poaitira  Religion,  Conversation  III. 
<•  Lucretins,  De  Nat.  Rerum,  lib.  ii.  1.  78. 

*f  Schults-Schultzenstein,  Die  Bildnng  des  menschlichen  Oeiatet  dorch  Kaltur  dar  TeijUiigBng 
•einea  Lebana,  m.  834-847 :  Die  UnsterblichkeitsbegrilTe. 
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scheme  of  things.  I  am  an  inseparable  portion  of  the  totality  of  being, 
to  move  eternally  in  its  eternal  motion. 

**  U  death  Mem  baagiiif  o*er  Iky  Mi»ante  mqI, 
DIacem  thytelf  a  part  of  life*!  great  whole." 

Lose  the  thought  of  thy  particular  evanescence  jn  the  thought  of  the 
universal  permanence.  The  inverted  torch  denotes  death  to  a  mere 
inhabitant  of  the  earth :  to  a  citizen  of  the  universe,  downward  and 
upward  are  the  same.  Perhaps  one  who  rejects  the  ordinary  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  can  be  solaced  and  edified  by  these  substitutes  in  pro- 
portion to  his  fineness,  greatness,  and  nobleness.  But  to  most  persons 
no  substitute  can  atone  for  the  withdrawn  truth  of  immortality  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  personal  consciousness,  it  were 
bigoted  blindness  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  doubts  and  fears.  While 
the  monad  soul — so  to  call  it — lies  here  beneath  the  weak  glimmer  of 
suns  80  far  off  that  they  are  forceless  to  develop  it  to  a  victorious  assurance, 
we  cannot  but  sometimes  feel  misgivings  and  be  depressed  by  skeptical 
surmises.  Accordingly,  while  belief  has  generally  prevailed,  disbelief 
has  in  every  age  had  its  representatives.  The  ancients  had  their  Di- 
ccearchus,  Protagoras,  Paneetius,  Lucan,  Epicurus,  Ceesar,  Horace,  and  a 
long  list  besides.  The  moderns  have  had  their  Qassendi,  Diderot»  Con- 
dillac,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Paine,  Leopardl,  Shelley,  and  now  have  their 
Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  scores  of  others  needless  to  be  named. 
And  although  in  any  argument  from  authority  the  company  of  the  great 
believers  would  incomparably  outshine  and  a  thousand  times  outweigh 
the  array  of  deniers,  this  does  not  alter  the  obvious  fact  that  there  are 
certain  phenomena  which  are  natural  provocatives  of  doubt  and  whose 
troubling  influence  scarcely  any  one  can  always  escape.  Homer,  in 
giving  expression  to  Hector's  confidence  of  victory  over  the  Greeks, 
makes  him  wish  that  he  were  but  as  sure  of  entering  the  state  of  the 
immortal  gods.**  When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  *'  Have  we  not 
proof  enough  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul?"  he  replied,  "I  want 
more."  Davenant— of  whom  Southey  says,  "  I  know  no  other  author 
who  has  so  often  expressed  his  doubts  respecting  a  future  state  and 
how  burdensome  he  felt  them" — writes, — 

**  But  ask  not  bodies  doom'd  to  <fle, 
To  what  abode  they  go : 
Since  knowUt^  it  bmt  nmmft  $p]f. 
It  is  nit  fafo  to  know.'* 

Charles  Lamb  writes,  "  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings, 
(wiiich  few  men  will,)  fhere  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian  of 
us  has  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  staggering  obscurity."  Many 
a  man,  seeing  nature  hang  her  veil  of  shifting  glories  above  the  silent 
tombs  of  vanished  generations,  voiceless  now  forever,  entertaining  in- 
numerable contradictory  queries  amidst  feelings  of  decay  and  sights  of 
corruption,  before  the  darkness  of  unknown  futurity  might  piteously 
exclaim,  without  deserving  blame, — 

«  Diad,  Uk.  TlU.  11.  68»-640. 
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The  most  lamentable  and  pertinacious  doubts  of  immortality  sometimeB 
arise  from  the  survey  of  instances  of  gross  wickedness,  sluggishness,  and 
imbecility  forced  on  our  attention.  But,  as  these  undeniably  are  i>alpable 
violations  of  the  creative  intention,  it  is  not  just  to  reason  from  them. 
In  fairness  the  argument  demands  that  we  select  the  noblest,  healthiest 
specimens  of  completed  humanity  to  reason  from.  Should  we  not  take 
a  case  in  which  God's  will  is  so  far  plainly  fulfilled,  in  order  to  trace  that 
will  farther  and  even  to  its  finality  ?  And  regarding  on  his  death-bed  a 
Newton,  a  Fdn61on,  a  Washington,  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  him  surviving 
the  climax  and  catastrophe  of  his  somatic  cell-basis  and  soaring  to  a 
more  august  range  of  existence?  Remembering  that  such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died,  ay,  and  even  the  godlike  Nazarene,  can  we  believe  that 
man  is  merely  a  white  interrogation-point  lifted  on  the  black  marg^i 
of  matter  to  ask  the  answerless  secret  of  the  universe  and  be  erased? 

Such  a  conclusion  charges  God  with  the  transcendent  crime  of  inianti- 
eide  perpetrated  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  and  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  Who  can  bear,  by  thus  quenching  the  hope  of  another  life,  to  add 
death  to  death,  and  overcast,  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  the  whole  sunny 
field  of  life  with  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a  bier?  There  is  a  noble 
strength  and  confidence,  cheering  to  the  reader,  in  these  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  thinkers: — **  I  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  bo  willing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  in  a  future  lif^:  nay,  I  would  say, 
with  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  present  life, 
who  do  not  hope  for  another.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  soul 
is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that  seems  indeed  to  set,  but  really  never 
sets,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendor.''^  Such  a  view  of  our  destiny 
incomparably  inspires  and  ennobles  us.  Man,  discovering  under  all  the 
poor,  wretched  accidents*  of  earth  and  sense  and  hard  fortune  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  feels  as  that  king's  son  who,  lost  in  infancy,  and 
growing  up  under  the  care  of  a  forest  hind,  supposed  himself  to  belong 
to  the  rude  class  among  whom  he  lived;  but  one  day,  learning  his  true 
parentage,  he  knew  beneath  bis  mean  disguise  that  he  was  a  prince,  and 
immediately  claimed  his  kingdom.  These  facts  of  experience  show 
clearly  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  by  every  honest  method  this 
cardinal  tenet  of  religion, — how  much  wiser  faith  is  in  listening  to  the 
lucid  echoes  of  the  sky  than  despair  in  listening  to  the  muffled  reverbera- 
tions of  the  grave.  All  noble  and  sweet  beliefs  grow  with  the  growing 
nobleness  and  tenderness  of  characters  sensitive  to  those  fine  revealings 
which  pachydermatous  souls  can  never  know.  In  the  upper  hall  of  reason, 
before  the  high  shrine  of  faith,  burn  the  base  doubts  begotten  in  the  ceUars 
of  sense ;  and  they  may  serve  as  tapers  to  light  your  tentative  way  to  con- 
viction. If  the  floating  al  Si  rat  between  physiology  and  psychology,  earth 
and  heaven,  is  too  slippery  and  perilous  for  your  footing,  where  heavy- 

*  Xck*nnaon*i  GoDTenatioxui  with  GocUi*. 
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imbed  science  cannot  tread,  nerve  the  wings  of  faith  for  a  free  flight, 
h*,  if  every  effort  to  iasten  a  definite  theory  on  some  solid  support  on  the 
ther  side  of  the  gulf  fails,  venture  forth  on  the  naked  line  of  limitless 
esire,  as  the  spider  escapes  from  an  unwelcome  position  by  flinging  out 
n  exceedingly  long  and  fine  thread  and  going  forth  upon  it  sustained 
y  the  air."  Whoever  preserves  the  full  intensity  of  the  affections  is 
ittle  likely  to  lose  his  trust  in  God  and  a  future  life,  even  when  exposed 
0  lowering  and  chilling  influences  from  material  science  and  speculative 
•hilosophy:  the  glowing  of  the  heart,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  relights  the 
xtinguished  torch  in  the  night  of  the  intellect,  as  a  beast  stunned  by  an 
lectric  shock  in  the  head  is  restored  by  an  electric  shock  in  the  breast. 
)aniel  Webster  says,  in  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  written 
hortly  before  his  death,  "Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn 
rom  the  vastnees  of  the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  in- 
ignificance  of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
rhich  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me."*^ 
k)ntemplating  the  stable  permanence  of  nature  as  it  swallows  our  fleet 
enerations,  we  may  feel  that  we  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  night ;  but 
rhen  we  think  of  the  persistent  identity  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  brute  mass  of  matter,  the  aspect  of  the 
ase  changes  and  the  moral  inference  is  reversed.  Does  not  the  simple 
ruth  of  love  conquer  and  trample  the  world's  aggregated  lie?  The  man 
rho,  with  assiduous  toil  and  earnest  &ith,  develops  hb  forces,  and  dis- 
iplines  his  faculties,  and  cherishes  his  aspirations,  and  accumulates 
irtue  and  wisdom,  is  thus  preparing  the  auspicious  stores  and  conditions 
f  another  existence.  As  he  slowly  journeys  over  the  mountains  of  life, 
ware  that  there  can  be  no  returning,  he  gathers  and  carries  with  him 
materials  to  build  a  ship  when  he  reaches  t)ie  strand  of  death.  Upon 
he  mist-veiled  ocean  launching  then,  he  will  sail — ^where?  Whither 
k)d  orders.     Must  not  that  be  to  the  right  port? 

We  remember  an  old  Brahmanic  poem — brought  from  the  East  by 
CQckert  and  sweetly  resung  in  the  speech  of  the  West — full  of  en- 
ouragement  to  those  who  shall  die.^'  A  man  wrapped  in  slumber  calmly 
eclines  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  stranded  and  parting  in  the  breakers, 
"he  plank  on  which  he  sleeps  is  borne  by  a  huge  wave  upon  a  bank 
f  roses,  and  he  awakes  amidst  a  jubilee  of  music  and  a  chorus  of 
riendly  voices  bidding  him  welcome.  So,  perhaps,  when  the  body  is 
[lattered  on  the  death-ledge,  the  soul  will  be  tossed  into  the  fragrant 
vp  of  eternal  life  on  the  self-identified  and  dynamic  plank  of  personality. 

*>  Oreenough,  An  Artifit*B  Oreed. 

n  Blemorial  of  Daniel  Web»t«r  flmn  tiM  Gtty  of  Boston,  p.  Itt. 

M  Brnhawniicho  BriMMnngWfi,  ■.ft. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MORALITT  07  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LTFS. 

In  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life— a  subject  here 
amazingly  neglected,  there  more  amazingly  maltreated,  and  nowhere, 
within  our  knowledge,  truly  analyzed  and  exhibited^ — ^it  is  important 
that  the  theme  be  precisely  defined  and  the  debate  kept  strictly  to  the 
lines.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  be 
handled  is  not,  "  Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  future  life  or  not,"  nor, 
"  Whether  there  is  a  futiu^  life  or  not."  The  question  is,  "  What  dif- 
ference should  it  make  to  us  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  fact  of  a 
future  life  ?"  If  we  believe  that  we  are  to  pass  through  death  into  an 
immortal  existence,  what  inferences  pertaining  to  the  present  are  right- 
fully to  be  drawn  from  the  supposition  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  after  the  present,  what  are  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  that  faith  in  regard  to  our  aims  and  rules  of  conduct  in  this 
world  ? 

Suppose  a  man  who  has  always  imagined  that  death  is  utter  annihila- 
tion should  in  some  way  suddenly  acquire  knowledge  that  an  endless 
existence  immediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  this:  what  would  be 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  his  new  information  ?  Before  we  can  fairly 
answer  this  inquiry,  we  need  to  know  what  relations  connect  the  two 
states  of  existence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  method  and  means 
of  man's  destiny  is  more  important  for  his  guidance  than  the  mere 
ascertainment  of  its  duration.  With  reference  to  the  query  before  us, 
four  hypotheses  are  conceivable.  If,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  con- 
nection whatever — except  that  of  temporal  sequence — between  the 
present  life  and  the  future,  then,  so  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  world  to  come  yields  not  the  slightest  practical  applica- 
tion for  the  experience  that  now  is.  It  can  only  be  a  source  of  comfort 
or  of  terror ;  and  that  will  be  accordingly  as  it  is  conceived  under  the 
aspect  of  benignity  or  of  vengeance.  If,  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
future  life  depend  on  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  here,  but  those  condi* 
tions  be  not  within  our  control,  then,  again,  no  inferences  of  immediate 
duty  can  be  drawn  from  the  apprehended  hereafter.  Being  quasi  actors 
in  a  scene  prearranged  and  with  a  plot  predetermined,  we  can  no  more 


1  The  oDiy  direct  treatifte  on  the  subject  known  to  as  i»  Tilemann's  Kritik  der  VnaterbUclikeltalehr* 
in  Anaehung  dot  Sittengetetxef,  pnbliahed  in  1780.    And  this  w*  hare  not 
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be  capable  of  any  obligation  or  choice,  in  regard  to  the  end,  than  puppets 
which  some  unseen  Harlequin  moves  by  the  terrible  wires  of  primitive 
decree  or  transmitted  depravity  towards  the  genial  or  the  tragic  crisis. 
If  the  souPs  fate  there  is  to  be  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  part 
enacted  here^  it  must  have  free  will  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  the 
unmarred  problem  safely  out.  Otherwise  the  future  life  is  reduced,  as 
far  as  it  affects  us  here,  to  a  mere  source  of  complacency  or  of  horror  as 
it  respectively  touches  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  future  life  is  a  state  of  everlasting 
reward  and  punishment  unchangeably  decided  by  the  way  in  which  the 
probationary  perio<l  allotted  on  earth  is  passed  through.  Here  are  men, 
for  a  brief  time,  free  to  act  thus  or  otherwise.  Do  thus,  and  the  endless 
bliss  of  heaven  is  won.  Do  otherwise,  and  the  endless  agony  of  hell  is 
incurred.  The  plain  rule  of  action  yielded  by  this  doctrine  is,  Sacrifloe 
all  other  things  to  the  one  thing  needful.  The  present  life  is  in  itself  a 
worthless  instant.  The  future  life  is  an  inexhaustible  eternity.  And  yet 
this  infinite  wealth  of  glory  or  woe  depends  on  how  you  act  during  that 
poor  moment.  Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  do  while  on  earth  but  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  your  soul.  To  waste  a  single  pulse-beat  on  any  thing  else  is  the 
very  madness  of  folly.  To  find  but  how  to  escape  hell  and  secure  heaven, 
and  then  to  improve  the  means,  this  should  absolutely  absorb  every 
energy  and  every  thought  and  every  desire  of  every  moment.  This  world 
is  a  bridge  of  straw  over  the  roaring  gulf  of  eternal  fire.  Is  there  leisure 
for  sport  and  business,  or  room  for  science  and  literature,  or  mood  for  plea- 
sures and  amenities?  No :  to  get  ourselves  and  our  friends  into  the  magic 
car  of  salvation,  which  will  waft  us  up  from  the  ravenous  crests  of  the  brim- 
stone lake  packed  with  visages  of  anguish, — to  bind  around  our  souls  the 
floating  cord  of  redemption,  which  will  draw  us  up  to  heaven, — this  should 
intensely  engage  every  faculty.  Nothing  else  can  be  admitted  save  by 
oversight  of  the  awful  facts.  For  is  it  not  one  flexible  instant  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  an  adamantine  immortality  of  doom?  That  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  which  makes  eternal  unalterable  happiness  or  misery 
depend  on  the  fleeting  probation  allowed  here  yields  but  one  practical 
moral ;  and .  that  it  pronounces  with  imminent  urgency  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  only  true  duty,  the  only  real  use,  of  this  life  is  to  secure 
the  forensic  salvation  of  the  soul  by  improvement  of  the  appointed 
means.  Suspended  by  such  a  hair  of  frailty,  for  one  breathless  moment, 
on  such  a  razor-edged  contingence,  an  entrancing  sea  of  blessedness 
above,  a  horrible  abyss  of  torture  beneath,  such  should  be  the  all-con- 
centrating anxiety  to  secure  safety  that  there  would  be  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  any  thing  else.  Every  object  should  seem  an  altar  drenched 
with  sacrificial  blood,  every  sound  a  knell  laden  with  dolorous  omen, 
every  look  a  propitiatory  confession,  every  breath  a  pleading  prayer. 
From  so  single  and  preternatural  a  tension  of  the  believer's  faculties 
nothing  could  allow  an  instant's  cessation  except  a  temporary  forgetting 
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or  blinking  of  the  awful  scene  and  the  immeasurable  haarcL  Sooh 
would  be  a  logical  application  to  life  of  the  genuine  morals  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  be  rejected 
as  false  on  many  grounds.  It  is  deduced  from  Scripture  by  a  technical 
and  unsound  interpretation.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel,  irreconcilable  with 
the  righteousness  or  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  unreasonable,  opposed 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  to  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  practice  of  life.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  credited  and  acted  upon,  all  the  business  of  the  world  would 
cease,  and  the  human  race  would  soon  die  out. 

There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  relationship  of  a  future  life  with 
the  present.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  The  same  Creator  pre- 
siding, the  same  laws  prevailing,  over  infinitude  and  eternity  that  now 
rule  over  time  and  earth,  our  inmiortality  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined 
either  a  moment  of  free  action  and  an  eternity  of  fixed  oonsequencea, 
or  a  series  of  separate  fragments  patched  into  a  parti-colored  expmenoe 
with  blanks  of  death  between  the  patterns  of  life.  It  must  be  conceived 
as  one  endless  existence  in  linear  connection  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
veloping in  progressive  phases  under  varying  conditions  of  motive  and 
scenery.  With  what  we  are  at  death  we  live  on  into  the  next  life.  In 
every  epoch  and  world  of  our  destiny  our  happiness  depends  on  the  poa- 
session  of  a  harmoniously  working  soul  harmoniously  related  with  its 
environment.  Each  stage  and  state  of  our  eternal  existence  has  its 
peculiarities  of  duty  and  privilege.  In  this  one  our  pr<^)er  work  is  to 
improve  the  opportunities,  discharge  the  tasks,  ei\joy  the  blessings,  be- 
longing here.  We  are  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  one  when  we  arrive  in 
that.  All  the  wealth  of  wisdom,  virtue,  strength,  and  harmony  we 
acquire  in  our  present  life  is  the  vantage-ground  and  capital  wherewith 
we  start  in  the  succeeding  life.  Therefore  the  true  preparation  for  tho 
future  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  enter  it  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  by 
accumulating  in  our  souls  all  the  spiritual  treasures  afforded  by  the 
present.  In  other  words,  the  truest  aim  we  can  set  before  ourselves 
during  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  possible 
results  of  the  noblest  experience.  The  life  hereafter  is  the  elevated  and 
complementary  continuation  of  the  life  here ;  and  certainly  the  directest 
way  to  ameliorate  the  continuation  is  to  improve  the  commencement. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  according  to  this  representation,  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  our  duty  now;  for  if  the  grave 
swallows  all,  still,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  our  life  in  the  world  while  it  lasts.  True ;  and  really  that 
very  consideration  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  in 
question.  It  corresponds  with  the  other  arrangements  of  God.  He 
makes  every  thing  its  own  end,  complete  in  itself,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subserves  some  further  end  and  enters  into  some  higher  unity.  He  is 
no  mere  Teleologist,  hobUing  towards  his  conclusions  on  a  pair  of  de- 
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eayed  logic-crutohes,'  but  an  infinite  Artist,  whose  means  and  ends  are 
oontfentoneous  in  the  timeless  and  spaceless  spontaneity  and  perfection 
of  his  piay.  If  the  tomb  is  our  total  goal,  bur  genuine  aim  in  this  exist- 
ence is  to  win  during  its  course  an  experience  the  largest  in  quantity  and 
the  best  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  life  follows  this,  our « 
wisdom  is  just  the  same;  because  that  experience  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
Qod,  can  constitute  our  fitness  and  stock  to  enter  on  the  future.  And  yet 
between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  immense  difference, — not  indeed  in  duty, 
but  in  endowment, — ^that  in  the  latter  instance  we  work  out  our  allotted 
destiny  here,  in  a  broader  illumination,  with  grander  incentives,  and 
with  vaster  consolations.  A  future  life,  then,  really  imposes  no  new  duty 
upon  the  present,  alters  no  fundamentid  ingredient  in  the  present,  takes 
away  none  of  the  channs  and  claims  of  the  present,  but  merely  sheds 
an  additional  radiance  upon  the  shaded  lights  already  shining  here,  infuses 
an  additional  motive  into  the  stimulants  already  animating  our  purposes, 
distils  an  additional  halm  into  the  comforts  which  already  assuage  our 
sorrows  amidst  an  evanescent  scene.  The  belief  tiiat  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  in  a  compensating  world  explains  to  us  many  a  sad  mystery, 
strengthens  us  for  many  an  oppressive  burden,  consoles  us  in  many 
a  sharp  grief.  Else  we  should  oftener  go  mad  in  the  baffling  whirl  of 
problems,  oftener  obey  the  baser  voice,  oftener  yield  to  despair.  These 
three  are  the  moral  uses,  in  the  present  life,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Outside  of  these  three  considerations  the  doctrine  has  no  ethical 
meaning  for  human  observance  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  foregoing  representation,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  ftiture  life,  instead  of  being  harmful  to  the  interests 
and  attractions  of  the  present,  simply  casts  a  cheering  and  magnifying 
light  upon  them.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  realities  or  nullify  the 
obligations  now  upon  us,  but  emphasizes  them,  flinging  their  lights  and 
shades  forward  through  a  mightier  vista.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  assailing  the  idea  of  another  hfe  la  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
this.  Such  an  opposition  between  the  two  states  is  entirely  sophistical, 
resulting  from  a  profound  misinterpretation  of  the  true  moral  relations 
connecting  them. 

The  belief  in  immortality  has  been  mistakenly  attacked,  not  merely 
as  hostile  to  our  welfare  on  earth,  but  hkewise  as  immoral  in  itself^  spring- 
ing from  essential  selfishness,  and  in  turn  nourishing  selfishness  and 
fatally  tainting  every  thing  with  that  central  vice.  To  desire  to  live 
everlastingly  as  an  identical  individual,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  ecstasy 
and  culmination  of  avaricious  conceitedness. '  Man,  the  vain  egotbt, 
dives  out  of  sight  in  God  to  fish  up  the  pearl  of  his  dariing  self.  He 
makes  his  poor  individuality  the  measure  of  all  things,  his  selfish  desire 


"*  Seht,  a»  dor  moraohen  SyllogiaiMiikrUckt 
Hinkt  Oott  in  Seine  Welt'* 

Lenau't  Satire  Mif  einen  Ptoftieor  phUotoplilA 
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the  law  of  endless  being.  Such  a  rampant  proclamation  of  self-will  and 
enthronement  of  pure  egotism,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  solenm  and  all- 
submerging  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  very  essence  and  climax  of  im- 
morality and  irreligiousness.  To  this  assault  on  the  morality  of  the 
belief  in  a  iuture  life,  whether  made  in  the  devout  tones  of  magnanimous 
sincerity,  as  by  the  sublime  Schleiermacher,  or  with  the  dishonest  tricki- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  declaimer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  senses,  as  by  some 
who  might  be  named,  several  fair  replies  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  objection  begs  the  question,  by. assuming  that  the  doctrine  is 
a  falsehood,  and  that  its  disciples  wilfully  set  up  their  private  wishes 
against  the  public  truth.  Such  tremendous  postulates  cannot  be  granted. 
It  is  seizing  the  victory  before  the  battle,  grasping  the  conclusion  without 
establishing  the  premises.  For,  if  there  be  a  future  life  provided  by  the 
Creator,  it  cannot  be  sinful  or  selfish  in  us  to  trust  in  it,  to  accept  it  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  it.  That,  instead  of  being 
rebellious  arrogance  or  overweening  selfishness,  would  simply  be  con- 
forming our  thoughts  and  plans,  our  desires  and  labors,  to  the  Divine 
arrangements.  That  would  be  both  morality  and  piety.  When  one 
clings  by  will  to  a  doctrine  known  to  be  a  falsehood,  obstinately  suppress- 
ing reason  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  personal  whims, 
trying  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  with  it,  he  does  act  as  a  selfish 
egotist  in  ^11  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  But 
a  future  life  we  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  and  therefore  we  are,  in  every 
respect,  justified  in  gladly  expecting  it  and  consecrat^dly  living  with 
reference  to  it. 

Furthermore,  admitting  it  to  be  an  open  question,  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  but  poised  in  equal  uncertainty,  still,  it  is  not  immoral  nor 
undevout  deeply  to  desire  and  fondly  to  hope  a  personal  immortality. 
'*The  aim  of  religion,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  the  annihilation  of  one's 
own  individuality,  the  living  in  the  All,  the  becoming  one  with  the  uni- 
verse." But  in  such  a  definition  altogether  too  much  is  assumed.  The 
aim  of  religion  is  only  the  annihilation  of  the  self-will  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Whole,  not  the  losing  of  one's  self  in  the 
unconscious  wastes  of  the  universe,  but  the  harmonizing  of  one's  self 
with  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  universe.  An  humble,  loving,  and  joyous 
conformity  to  the  truth  constitutes  morality  and  religion.  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  personal  immortality.  Besides,  the  charge 
may  be  retorted.  To  be  identified  with  the  universe  is  a  prouder  thought 
than  to  be  subordinated  to  it  as  an  infinitesimal  individual.  It  is  a  far 
haughtier  conceit  to  fancy  one's  self  an  integral  part  of  God's  substance 
than  to  believe  one's  self  a  worshipping  pensioner  of  God's  will.  The 
conception,  too,  is  less  native  to  the  mind,  has  been  more  curiously 
sought  out,  and  is  incomparably  more  pampering  to  speculative  luxury. 
If  accusations  of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  are  to  be  hurled  upon  any 
modes  of  preferred  faith  as  to  our  destiny,  this  self-styled  disinterested 
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surrender  of  our  personality  to  the  pantheistic  Soul  is  as  obnoxious  to 
tbem  as  the  common  belief. 

If  a  desire  for  personal  immortality  be  a  normal  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  indictable  as  an  offence,  but  must 
be  recognised  as  an  indication  of  God's  design.  Whether  the  desire  is 
a  cold  and  degraded  piece  of  egotism  deserring  rebuke  and  contempt, 
or  a  lofty  and  sympathetic  affection  worthy  of  reverence  and  approval, 
depends  on  no  intrinsic  ingredient  of  the  desire  itself,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  its  being.  One  person  will  be  a  heartless  tyrant, 
another  a  loving  saint,  in  his  hope  of  a  future  life.  Shall  our  love  of  the 
dead,  our  prayers  to  meet  them  again,  our  unfathomed  yearnings  to 
know  that  they  still  live  and  are  happy,  be  stigmatized  as  mean  and 
evil  ?  Regard  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves  prompts  the  eternal 
sigh.  Nor  will  Divinity  ever  condemn  the  feeling  himself  has  awakened. 
It  is  said  that  Xerxes,  gazing  once  upon  his  gorgeous  army  of  a  million 
men  spread  out  below  him,  sheathed  in  golden  armor,  white  plumes 
nodding,  purple  standards  waving,  martial, horns  blowing,  wept  as  he 
thought  that  in  thirty  years  the  entire  host  composing  that  magnificent 
spectacle  would  be  dead.  To  have  gazed  thought^lly  upon  such  a  sight 
with  unmoved  sensibilities  would  imply  a  much  more  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted egotist.  So  when  a  lonely  philanthropist  from  some  medi-. 
tative  eminence  looks  down  on  the  human  race,  if,  as  the  contemplation 
of  their  pathetic  fading  and  decay  wounds  his  saddened  heart,  he  heals 
and  cheers  it  with  the  faith  of  a  glorious  immortality  for  then^all,  who 
shall  call  him  selfish  and  sinful?  To  rest  contented  with  the  speedy 
night  and  the  infinite  oblivion,  wiping  off  all  the  unsolved  sums  from 
the  slate  of  existence  with  annihilation's  remorseless  sponge, — that  would 
be  the  selfishness  and  the  cruelty. 

When  that  sweet  asp,  death,  fastens  on  our  vein  of  earthly  life,  we  all 
feel,  like  the  dying  queen  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  "immortal  longings" 
in  us.  Since  the  soul  thus  holds  by  a  pertinacious  instinct  to  the  eternity 
of  her  own  existence,  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  pledge 
of  her  indestructible  personality,  God's  impregnable  defence  reared 
around  the  citadel  of  her  being,  than  to  consider  it  the  artificial  rampart 
flung  up  by  an  insurgent  egotism.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  assert  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  as  a  demanded  reward  for  fidelity  and  merit  here.  No  one  demands 
immortality  as  pay  for  acquired  desert.  It  is  modestly  looked  for  as  a 
free  boon  from  the  God  who  freely  gave  the  present  and  who  has  by  a 
thousand  symbolic  prophecies  promised  it.  Richter  says,  with  great 
insight,  '*We  desire  immortality  not  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  as  its 
continuance.  Virtue  can  no  more  be  rewarded  than  joy  can:  it  is  its 
own  reward."  Kant  says,  '*  Immortality  has  been  left  so  uncertain  in 
order  that  pure  freedom  of  choice,  and  no  selfish  views,  shall  prompt  our 
aspirations."  "But,"  Jean  Paul  keenly  replies,  "as  we  have  now  dis- 
covered this  intention,  its  object  is  defeated.    Besides,  if  the  UHxiif  in 
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immortality  makes  virtue  selfish,  the  experience  of  it  in  the  next  world 
would  make  it  more  so/'  The  anticipation  of  heaven  can  hardlj  make 
man  a  selfish  calculator  of  profit;  because  heaven  is  no  reward  for  crafty 
reckoning,  but  the  home  of  pure  and  holy  souls.  Virtue  which  resists 
temptation  and  perseveres  in  rectitude  because  it  has  a  sharp  eye  to 
an  ulterior  result  is  not  virtue.  No  credible  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
offers  a  prise  except  to  thode  who  are  just  and  devout  and  strenuous  in 
sacred  service  from  firee  loyalty  to  the  right  and  the  good,  spontaneously 
obeying  and  loving  the  higher  and  better  call  because  it  divin^y  com- 
mands their  obedience  and  love.  The  law  of  duty  is  the  superior  claim 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Virtue,  yielding  itself  filially  to  this,  finds  in 
heaven  not  remuneration,  but  a  sublimer  theatre  and  an  immortal  career. 
£!gotistic  greed,  all  mere  prudential  considerations  as  determining  con- 
ditions or  forces  in  the  award,  are  excluded  as  unclean  and  inadmissible 
by  the  very  terms ;  and  the  doctrine  stands  justified  on  every  ground  as 
pure  and  wholesome  before  the  holiest  tribunal  of  ethics.  Surely  it  is 
right  that  goodness  should  be  blessed ;  but  when  it  continues  good  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  blessed  it  ceases  to  be  goodness.  It  is  not  the 
belief  in  immortality,  but  only  the  belief  in  a  corrupt  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality which  can  poison  the  springs  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  having  thus  been  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  in  the  fonded 
interests  either  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  earth  or  of  the  purity  of  virtue 
and  religion,*it  now  remains  to  free  it  from  the  still  more  fatal  supports 
which  false  or  superficial  religionists  have  sought  to  give  it  by  wrenching 
out  of  it  meanings  it  never  held,  by  various  perverse  abuses  of  it,  by 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  its  moral  importance  to  the  present.  We 
have  seen  that  the  supposition  of  another  life,  correctly  interpreted,  lays 
no  new  duty  upon  man,  takes  away  from  him  no  old  duty  or  privilege, 
but  simply  gives  to  the  previously-existing  facts  of  the  case  the  intensify- 
ing glory  and  strength  of  fresh  light,  motive,  and  consolation.  But 
many  public  teachers,  not  content  to  treat  the  subject  with  this  sobriety 
of  reason,  instead  of  presenting  the  careful  conclusions  of  a  conscientious 
analysis,  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  argument  to  the  feelings  by  help 
of  prodigious  assumptions,  assumptions  hastily  adopted,  highly  colored, 
and  authoritatively  urged.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  annihilation  is  the 
fate  of  man,  they  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  take  away  from  the  present 
all  the  additional  light,  incentive,  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  faith  in 
a  future  existence,  but  they  arbitrarily  remove  all  the  alleviations  and 
glories  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  scene,  and  paint  it  in  the  moet 
horrible  hues,  and  set  it  in  a  frame  of  midnight.  Thus,  instead  of  calmly 
seeking  to  elicit  and  recommend  truth,  they  strive,  by  terrifying  the  fancy 
and  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  make  people  accept  their  dogma 'because 
frightened  at  the  seeming  consequences  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  expose  the  fearful  fallacies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  way, 
and  which  are  yet  extensively  used  for  the  aama  purpose. 
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Even  a  Christian  writer  usually  so  judicious  as  Andrews  Norton  has 
id,  "Without  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  can  any  truths  of  religion  concern  the  feelings  and  the 
eonduct  of  beings  whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  years  in  this  world?"' 
Such  a  statement  from  such  a  quarter  is  astonishing.  Surely  the  senti- 
ments natural  to  a  person  or  incumbent  upon  him  do  not  depend  on  the 
duTcUkn  of  his  being,  but  on  the  character,  endowments,  and  relations  of 
his  being.  The  hypothetical  &ct  that  man  perishes  with  his  body  does 
not  destroy  God,  does  not  destroy  man's  dependence*  on  God  for  all  his 
privileges,  does  not  annihilate  the  overwhellhing  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  does  not  alter  the  native  sovereignty  of  holiness,  does  not  quench 
our  living  reason,  imagination,  or  sensilnlity,  while  they  last.  The  soul's 
gratitude,  wonder,  love,  and  worship  are  just  as  right  and  instinctive  as 
before.  If  our  experience  on  earth,  before  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
creation  and  in  conscious  communion  with  the  emblemed  attributes  of 
God,  does  not  cause  us  to  kneel  in  humility  and  to  adore  in  awe,  then  it 
may  be  doubted  if  heaven  or  hell  will  ever  persuade  us  to  any  sincerity 
in  such  acts.  The  simple  prolongation  of  our  being  does  not  add  to  its 
qualitative  contents,  cannot  increase  the  kinds  of  our  capacity  or  the 
number  of  our  duties.  Chalmers  utters  an  injurious  error  in  saying,  as 
he  does,  "  If  there  be  no  future  life,  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is 
stripped  of  its  significoncy,  and  the  Author  of  that  constitution  is  stripped 
of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and  honor."*  The  creative  Sovereign  of  fifty 
million  firmaments  of  worlds  *'  stripped  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and 
honor"  because  a  few  insects  on  a  little  speck  are  not  eternal !  Can  ego- 
tistic folly  any  further  go  ?  The  affirmation  or  denial  of  immortality  nei- 
ther adds  to  nor  diminishes  the  numerical  relations  and  ingredients  of  our 
nature  and  experience.  If  religion  is  fitted  for  us  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, it  is  also  on  the  latter.  To  any  dependent  intelligence  blessed  with 
our  human  susceptibilities,  reverential  love  and  submission  are  as  obliga- 
tory, natural,  and  becoming  on  the  brink  of  annihilation  as  on  the  verge 
of  immortality.  Rebellious  egotism  makes  all  the  difference.  Truth  is 
truth,  whatever  it  be.  Religion  is  the  meek  submission  of  self-will  to 
God's  will.  That  is  a  duty  not  to  be  escaped,  no  matter  what  the  future 
reserves  or  excludes  for  us. 

Another  sophism  almost  universally  accepted  needs  to  be  shown.  Man, 
it  is  said,  has  no  interest  in  a  future  life  if  not  conscious  in  it  of  the  past. 
If,  on  exchange  of  worlds,  man  loses  his  memory,  he  virtually  ceases  to 
exist,  and  might  just  as  well  be  annihilated.  A  future  life  with  perfect 
oblivion  of  the  present  is  no  life  at  all  for  us.  Is  not  this  style  of  thought 
the  most  provincial  egotism,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  thought 
and  sympathy  unselfishly  grasping  the  absolute  boons  of  being?  It  is  a 
shallow  error,  too,  even  on  the  grounds  of  selfishness  itself.  In  any  point 
of  view  the  difference  is  diametric  and  immense  between  a  happy  being 

*  Tracts  oonceniing  Cbristiaiiity,  p.  907. 

*  Bridgewater  Treatiie,  part  U.  ch.  10,  sect.  16. 
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in  an  eternal  present,  unconscious  of  the  past,  and  no  being  at  aH 
Suppose  a  mac  thirty  years  of  age  were  offered  his  choice  to  die  this 
moment,  or  to  live  fifty  years  longer  of  unalloyed  success  and  happiness, 
only  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  happened  up  to  this 
moment.  He  would  not  hesitate  te  grasp  the  gift,  however  much  he 
regretted  the  condition. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  with  the  denial  of  a  retributive  life 
beyond  the  grave  all  restraints  are  taken  off  from  the  passions,  free 
course  given  te  every  impulse.  Chateaubriand  says,  bluntly,  "There  can 
be  no  morality  if  there  be  no^future  state.''^  With  displeasing  coarseness, 
and  with  most  reprehensible  recklessness  of  reasoning,  Luther  says,  in 
contradiction  to  the  essential  nobleness  of  his  loving,  heroic  nature,  '*If 
you  believe  in  no  future  life,  I  would  not  give  a  mushroom  for  your  (rod. 
Do,  then,,  as  you  like.  For  if  no  God,  so  no  devil,  no  hell:  as  with  a 
fallen  tree,  all  is  over  when  you  die.  Then  plunge  into  lechery,  rascality, 
robbery,  and  murder."  What  bible  of  Moloch  had  he  been  studying  to 
form,  for  the  time,  so  horiTd  a  theory  of  tha  happiest  life,  and  to  put  so 
degrading  an  estimate  upon  human  nature?  Is  man's  will  a  starved  wolf 
only  held  back  by  the  triple  chain  of  fear  of  death,  Satan,  and  hell,  from 
tearing  forth  with  ravenous  bounds  to  flesh  the  fangs  of  his  desires  in 
bleeding  virtue  and  innocence?  Does  the  greatest  satisfaction  man  is 
capable  of  here,  the  highest  blessedness  he  can  attain  to,  consist  in 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  dishonesty,  violence,  and  impiety?  If  he  had 
the  appetite  of  a  tiger  or  a  vulture, — then,  thus  to  wallow  in  the 
offal  of  vice,  dive  into  the  carrion  of  sensuality,  abandon  himself  to 
revelling  in  carnivorous  crime,  might  be  his  instinct  and  his  happi- 
ness. But  by  virtue  of  his  humanity  man  loves  hb  fellows,  enjoys  the 
scenery  of  nature,  takes  delight  in  thought  and  art,  dilates  with  grand 
presentiments  of  glory  and  eternity,  mysteriously  yearns  after  the  hidden 
God.  To  a  reasonable  man — and  no  other  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
matters  of  truth  and  interest — the  assumption  of  this  brief  season  as  all, 
i\'ill  be  a  double  motive  not  to  hasten  and  embitter  its  brevity  by  folly, 
excess,  and  sin.  If  you  are  to  be  dead  to-porrow,  for  that  very  reason, 
in  God's  name,  do  not,  by  gormandizing  and  guzzling,  anticipate  death 
to-day !  The  true  restraint  from  wrong  and  degradation  is  not  a  crouch- 
ing conscience  of  superstition  and  selfishness,  fancying  a  chasm  of  fire, 
but  a  high  toned  conscience  of  reason  and  honor,  perceiving  that  they 
are  wrong  and  degradation,  and  spontaneously  loathing  them. 

Still  worse,  many  esteemed  authors  have  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
unless  there  be  a  future  life  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  passion  within, 
but  no  moral  law  without ;  every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  pleases,  with- 
out blame  or  fault.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  **  Treatise  on  Man's 
Soule,"  that  "  to  predicate  mortality  in  the  soule  taketh  away  all  morality, 
and  changeth  men  into  beastes,  by  removing  the  ground  of  all  difference 

*  Otoia  da  Qirif tianifme,  partle  il.  lirre  Ti.  cb«p.  8. 
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in  those  thinges  which  are  to  governe  our  actions/'*  This  style  of  teach- 
ing is  a  very  mischievous  absurdity.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Jocko  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  Schiller  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Weimar,  will 
at  last  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  dusty  grasp  of  death ;  yet,  while  they 
live,  one  is  an  ape,  the  other  is  a  man.  And  the  differences  of  capacity  and 
of  duty  are  numberless  and  immense.  The  statement  is  enough :  argu- 
ment would  be  ridiculous.  The  words  of  an  audacious  French  preacher 
are  yet  more  shocking  than  those  of  the  English  nobleman.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  they  could  be  uttered  in  good  faith.  Says  Massillon,  in  his 
famous  declamation  on  immortality,  '*  If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body, 
the  maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
are  but  empty  words.  Our  own  passiona  shall  decide  our  duty.  If  retri- 
bution terminate  with  the  grave,  morality  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention.''^  What  debauched  unbeliever  ever  inculcated  a 
viler  or  a  more  fatal  doctrine?  Its  utter  baselessness,  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion may  show,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  relations  of  numbers  and  bodies,  are  true  for  the  material 
world  although  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  time  and  space  are 
transcended  in  some  higher  state,  so  the  science  of  ethics,  the  rela- 
tions of  nobler  and  baser,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  manifold  grades  and 
qualities  of  actions  and  motives,  are  true  for  human  nature  and  expe- 
rience in  this  life  even  if  men  perish  in  the  grave.  However  soon  certain 
facts  are  to  end,  while  they  endure  they  are  as  they  are.  In  a  moment 
of  carelessness,  by  some  strange  slip  of  the  mind, — showing,  perhaps,  how 
tenaciously  rooted  are  the  common  prejudice  and  falsehood  on  this  sub- 
ject,— even  so  bold  and  fresh  a  thinker  as  Theodore  Parker  has  con- 
tradicted his  own  philosophy  by  declaring,  "If  to-morrow  I  perish 
utterly,  then  my  fathers  will  be  to  me  only  as  the  ground  out  of  which 
my  bread-corn  is  grown.  I  shall  care  nothing  for  the  generations  of 
mankind.  I  shall  know  no  higher  law  than  passion.  Morality  will 
vanish/'*  Ah,  man  reveres  his  fathers  and  loves  to  act  nobly,  not  because 
he  is  to  live  forever,  but  because  he  b  a  man.  And,  though  all  the 
summer  hopes  of  escaping  the  grave  were  taken  from  human  life, 
clioicest  and  tenderest  virtues  might  still  flourish,  as  it  is  said  the  Ger- 
man crossbill  pairs  and  broods  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  martyr's 
sacrifice  and  the  voluptuary's  indulgence  are  very  different  things  to-day, 
if  they  do  both  cease  to-morrow.  No  speed  of  advancing  destruction 
can  equalize  Agamemnon  and  Thersites,  Mansfield  and  Jeffries,  or  hustle 
together  justice  and  fraud,  cowardice  and  valor,  purity  and  corruption,  so 
that  they  will  interchange  qualities.  There  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  as  whiteness  is  white,  and  blackness  is  black,  and  triangularity 
is  triangular.  And  no  severance  of  temporal  ties  or  compression  of 
spatial  limits  can  ever  cut  the  condign  bonds  of  duty  and  annihilate  the 


•  Ch.iz.  MctlO.  T  (SirrrM  Oomptttafl,  toiiM  zUL:  Immortalltf  de rAme. 

*  Bermoiii  of  Thflim,  Sermon  YII. 
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essential  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  faitb- 
fiilness  and  treachery. 

Reducing  our  destiny  from  endless  to  definite  cannot  alter  the  in- 
herent rightfulness  and  superiority  of  the  claims  of  virtue.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  motive,  to  give  the  great  motor- 
•nerve  of  our  moral  life  a  perceptible  stroke  of  palsy.  In  reference  to 
the  question,  Can  ephemera  have  a  moral  law?  Richter  reasons  as  follows:— 
"  Suppose  a  statue  besouled  for  two  days.  If  on  the  first  day  you  should 
shatter  it,  and  thus  rob  it  of  one  day's  life,  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder  t 
One  can  injure  only  an  immortal.'''  The  sophistry  appears  when  we 
rectify  the  conclusion  thus:-— one  can  inflict  an  immortal  iivjury  only  on  an 
immortal  being.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  wrong  and 
ii\jury,  for  the  time,  to  destroy  one  day's  life  of  a  man  whose  entire  exist- 
ence was  confined  to  two  days,  than  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  sama 
period  from  the  bodily  existence  of  one  who  immediately  thereupon 
passes  into  a  more  exalted  and  eternal  life.  To  the  sufferer,  the  former 
would  seem  an  immitigable  calamity,  the  latter  a  benign  furtherance; 
while,  in  the  agent,  the  overt  act  is  the  same.  This  general  moral  prob- 
lem has  been  more  accurately  answered  by  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  lucid 
statement  is  as  follows: — **The  creatures  of  a  summer's  day  might  be 
imagined,  when  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  term  of  existence, 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  rulea 
of  his  government ;  for  these  are  to  be  the  Jaw  of  their  season  of  life 
and  the  measure  of  their  enjoyments.  The  sons  of  immortality  would 
put  the  same  questions  with  an  intensity  the  greater  from  the  greater 
stake." 

Practically,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  moral  law  in  human 
society  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  influence  may  be  unlimitedly  weakened, 
its  basis  variously  altered,  but  as  a  confessed  sovereign  principle  it  cannot 
be  expelled.  The  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  theoretically  ex- 
plodes it;  but  social  custom,  law,  and  opinion  will  enforce  it  stiU. 
Make  man  a  mere  dissoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnetism,  yet  so 
long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  good  and  'Cvil,  love  and 
hate,  and,  unsophisticated  by  dialectics,  can  follow  either  of  opposite 
courses  of  action,  the  moral  law  exists  and  exerts  its  sway.  It  has  been 
asked,  "  If  the  incendiary  be,  like  the  fire  he  kindles,  a  result  of  material 
combinations,  shall  he  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way?"*®  We  should 
reply  thus: — No  matter  what  man  springs  from  or  consists  of,  if  he  has 
moral  ideas,  performs  moral  actions,  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  motives, 
then  he  is  morally  responsible:  for  all  practical  and  disciplinary  purposes 
he  is  wholly  removed  from  the  categories  of  physical  science. 

Another  pernicious  misrepresentation  of  the  fair   eonsequencea  of 


•  Werke,  band  xxxUL  8.  240. 

10  Some  diacvMloD  «f  this  genenl  mak^nA  toto Iw  fammA  to  Schaller,  Leib  vaA  SMla, kap.  6:  Dte 
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the  denial  of  a  life  hereafter  ii  shown  in  the  freqnent  declaration  that  then' 
« there  would  he  no  motive  to  any  thing  good  and  great.  The  incentiTes 
which  animate  men  to  strenuous  services,  perilous  virtues,  disinterested 
enterprises,  spiritual  culture,  would  cease  to  operate.  The  essential  life 
of  all  moral  motives  would  be  killed.  This  view  is  to  be  met  by  a  broad* 
and  indignant  denial  based  on  an  appeal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  Every  man  knows  by  experience  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  powerful  motives,  entirely  disconnected  with  futuro  reward 
or  punishment,  causing  him  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good  even  with  self" 
sacrificing  toil  and  danger.  When  the  fireman  risks  his  life  to  save  a 
child  from  the  flames  of  a  tumbling  house,  is  the  hope  of  heaven  his 
motive?  When  the  soldier  spurns  an  offered  bribe  and  will  not  betray 
his  comrades  nor  desert  his  post,  is  the  fear  of  hell  all  that  animates 
him?  A  million  such  decisive  specifications  might  be  made.  The  re^ 
nowned  sentence  of  Cicero,  "  Nemo  unqxuan  sine  magna  spe  tmnwrtaHiatie  se 
pro  patria  offerret  ad  mortem,* *^^  is  effective  eloquence;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
libel  against  humanity  and  the  truth.  In  every  moment  of  supreme 
nobleness  and  sacrifice  personality  vanishes.  Thousands  of  patriots, 
philosophers,  saints,  have  been  glad  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  native 
land,  the  cause  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  fellow-men,  without  a  taint  of 
selfish  reward  touching  their  wills.    Are  there  not  souls 

**  To  whom  dishonor's  shadow  is  a  substance 
More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter^? 

He  must  be  the  basest  of  men  who  would  decline  to  do  any  sublime  act 
of  virtue  because  he  did  not  expect  to  eiyoy  the  consequences  of  it 
eternally.  Is  there  no  motive  for  the  preservation  of  health  because  it 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  possession?  Since  we  cannot  eat  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  forever,  shall  we  therefore  at  once  saturate  our  stomachs 
with  nauseating  poisons  ? 

If  all  experienced  good  and  evil  wholly  terminate  for  us  when  we  die, 
still,  every  intrinsic  reason  which,  on  the  supposition  of  immortality, 
makes  wisdom  better  than  folly,  industry  better  than  sloth,  righteousness 
better  than  iniquity,  benevolence  and  purity  better  than  hatred  and 
corruption,  also  makes  them  equally  preferable  while  they  last.  Even  if 
the  philosopher  and  the  idiot,  the  religious  philanthropist  and  the  brutal 
pirate,  did  die  alike,  who  would  not  father  live  like  the  sage  and  the 
saint  than  like  the  fool  and  the  felon?  Shall  heaven  be  held  before  man 
simply  as  a  piece  of  meat  before  a  hungry  dog  to  make  him  jump  well? 
It  is  a  shocking  perversion  of  the  grandest  doctrine  of  faith.  Let  the 
theory  of  annihilation  assume  its  direst  phase,  still,  our  perception  of 
principles,  our  consciousness  of  sentiments,  our  sense  of  moral  loyalty, 
are  not  dissolved,  but  will  hold  us  firmly  to  every  noble  duty  until  we 
ourselves  flow  into  the  dissolving  abyss.    But  some  one  may  say,  **  If  I 

u  Toeal.  <huMt  Ob.  L  mp,  U^ 
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liATe  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  if  the  dead 
rise  not?"  It  advantageth  you  every  thing  until  ycu  are  decd^  although 
there  be  nothing  afterwards.  As  long  as  you  live,  is  it  not  glorj  and 
reward  enough  to  have  conquered  the  beasts  at  Ephesus  7  This  is  sufficient 
reply  to  the  unbelieving  flouters  at  the  moral  law.  And,  as  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  feeble  whine  of  sentimentality  that  without  im- 
mortal' endurance  nothing  is  worth  our  affection,  let  great  Shakspeare 
advance,  with  his  matchless  depth  of  bold  insight  reversing  the  oon* 
elusion,  and  pronouncing,  in  tones  of  cordial  solidity, — 

**  This,  thou  peroeirest,  will  make  thy  loTe  mora  itrone:^ 
To  lore  that  well  which  thou  mnst  leare  era  long/' 

What  though  Decay's  shapeless  hand  extinguish  us?  Its  foreflung  and 
enervating  shadow  shall  neither  transform  us  into  devils  nor  degrade 
us  into  beasts.  That  shadow  indeed  only  falls  in  the  valleys  of  ignoble 
fear  and  selfishness,  leaving  all  the  clear  road-lines  of  moral  truth  and 
practical  virtue  and  heroic  consecration  still  high  and  bright  on  th«« 
table-land  of  a  worthy  life;  and  every  honorable  soul,  calmly  confront- 
ing its  fate,  will  cry,  despite  the  worst, — 

**The  pathway  of  my  duty  lies  in  ranlight; 
And  I  would  tread  it  with  as  firm  a  step, 
Though  it  should  terminate  in  cold  obllrinn. 
As  if  Elysian  pleasures  at  its  close 
Gleam'd  palpable  to  sight  as  things  of  earth." 

• 

If  a  captain  knew  that  his  ship  would  never  reach  her  port,  would  he 
therefore  neglect  his  functions,  be  slovenly  and  careless,  permit  insub- 
ordination and  drunkenness  among  the  crew,  let  the  broad  pennon 
draggle  in  filthy  rents,  the  cordage  become  tangled  and  stiff,  the  planks 
be  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  guns  be  grimed  with  rust?  No:  all  gener- 
ous hearts  would  condemn  that.  He  would  keep  every  inch  of  the  deck 
scoured,  every  piece  of  metal  polished  like  a  mirror,  the  sails  set  full 
and  clean,  and,  with  shining  muzzles  out,  ropes  hauled  taut  in  their 
blocks,  and  every  man  at  his  post,  he  would  sweep  towards  the  reef,  and 
go  down  into  the  sea  firing  a  farewell  salute  of  honor  to  the  sun,  his 
flag  flying  above  him  as  he  sunk. 

The  dogmatic  assertors  of  a  future  life,  in  a  partisan  spirit  set  upon 
making  out  the  most  impressive  case  in  its  behalf,  have  been  guilty  of 
painting  frightful  caricatures  of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Instead  of  saying,  "If  such  a  thing  be  fated,  why, 
then,  it  must  be  right,  God's  will  be  done,"  they  frantically  rebel  against 
any  such  admission,  and  declare  that  it  would  make  God  a  liar  and  a 
fiend,  man  a  "magnetic  mockery,"  and  life  a  hellish  taunt.  This,  how- 
ever unconscious  it  may  be  to  its  authors,  is  blasphemous  egotism.  One 
of  the  tenderest,  devoutest,  richest,  writers  of  the  century  has  unflinch- 
ingly affirmed  that  if  man — who  trusted  that  love  was  the  final  law  of 
creation,  although  nature,  her  claws  and  teeth  red  with  raven,  shrieked 
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against  his  creed — be  left  to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust  or  sealed 
within  the  iron  hills, — 

"No  more!  a  monster,  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord  r  dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  mellow  music  match*d  with  UimI** 

Epictetus  says,  '*When  death  overtakes  me,  it  is  enough  if  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hands  to  God,  and  say,  'The  opportunities  which  thou  hast 
given  me  of  comprehending  and  following  tliy  government,  I  have  not 
neglected.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  time  I  have  enjoyed  the  things  thou  hast  given  me. 
Keceive  them  again,  and  assign  them  to  whatever  place  thou  wilt.'  "^' 
Surely  the  pious  heathen  here  speaks  more  worthily  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous Christian !  How  much  fitter  would  it  be,  granting  that  death 
is  the  end-all,  to  revise  our  interpretation,  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  universal  order,  not  from  this  opinionative  narrowness, 
and  see  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of  a  benignant  meaning,  worthy  of  grate- 
ful acceptance  by  the  humble  mind  of  piety  and  the  dispassionate  spirit 
of  science  I  Yea,  let  God  and  his  providence  stand  justified,  though 
man  prove  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  "  Though  He  smite  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  Him;  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'' 

To  return  into  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  were  created  is  not  to 
suffer  any  evil:  it  is  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  evil.  It  is  but  the 
more  perfect  playing  of  that  part,  of  which  every  sound  sheep  is  a  re- 
hearsal. The  thought  of  it  is  mournful  to  the  enjoying  soul,  but  not 
terrific;  and  even  the  mournfulness  ceases  in  the  realization.  He  uttered 
a  piece  of  cruel  madness  who  said,  **  Hell  is  more  bearable  than  nothing- 
ness." Is  it  worse  to  have  nothing  than  it  is  to  have  infinite  torture? 
Milton  asks, — 

*'  For  who  would  lose, 
Though  tall  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being?*' 

Every  creature  that  exists,  if  full  of  pain,  would  snatch  at  the  boon  of 
ceasing  to  be.  To  be  blessed  is  a  good ;  to  be  wretched  is  an  evil ;  not  to 
he  is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil,  but  simply  nothing.  If  such  be  our 
necessary  fate,  let  us  accept  it  with  a  harmonized  mind,  not  entertaining 
iear  nor  yielding  to  sadness.  Why  should  we  shudder  or  grieve  ?  Every 
time  we  slumber,  we  try  on  the  dress  which,  when  we  die,  we  shall  wear 
easily  forever. 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  result  rest  in  this  somewhat  sad  but  peaceful 
aspect,  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  it  a  turn  and  hue  of  ghastly  horrible- 
ness,  by  casting  over  it  the  dyspeptic  dreams,  it\jecting  it  with  the  lurid 
lights  and  shades,  of  a  morbid  and  wilful  fancy.  The  most  loathsome 
and  inexcusable  instance  in  point  is  the  "Vision  of  Annihilation"  de- 
picted by  the  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the  great  Teutonio 


u  Dissert,  lib.  It.  oap.  z.  sect.  2. 
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phantaaist  while  yet  writhing  under  the  sanguinary  fumes  of  some 
horrid  attack  of  nightmare.  Stepping  across  the  earth,  which  is  but  a 
broad  executioner's  block  for  pale,  stooping  humanity,  he  enters  the 
larva-world  of  blotted-out  men.  The  rotten  chain  of  beings  reaches 
down  into  this  slaughter-field  of  souls.  Here  the  dead  are  pictured  as 
eternally  horripilating  at  death!  **A8  annihilation,  the  white  shapeless- 
ness  of  revolting  terror,  passes  by  each  unsouled  mask  of  a  man,  a  tear 
gushes  from  the  crumbled  eye,  as  a  corpse  bleeds  when  its  murderer 
approaches.''  Pah!  Out  upon  this  execrable  retching  of  a  nauseated 
fancy !  What  good  is  there  in  the  baseless  conceit  and  gratuitous  disgust 
of  saying,  "The  next  world  is  in  the  grave,  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  worm"? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  truth  is  merely  that  there  is  no  next  world 
anywhere ;  not  that  all  the  horrors  of  hell  are  scooped  together  into  the 
grave,  and  there  multiplied  by  others  direr  yet  and  unknown  before. 
Man's  blended  duty  and  interest,  in  such  a  case,  are  to  try  to  see  the  in- 
terior beauty  and  essential  kindness  of  his  fate,  to  adorn  it  and  embrace 
it,  fomenting  his  resignation  with  the  sweet  lotions  of  faith  and  peace, 
not  exasperating  his  wounds  with  the  angry  pungents  of  suspicion,  alarm, 
and  complaint.  At  the  worst,  amidst  all  our  personal  disappointments, 
losses,  and  decay,  "  the  view  of  the  great  universal  whole  of  nature,"  as 
Humboldt  says,  "is  reassuring  and  consolatory."  If  the  boon  of  a  future 
immortality  be  not  ours,  therefore  to  scorn  the  giU  of  the  present  life, 
is  to  act  not  like  a  wise  man,  who  with  grateful  piety  makes  the  best  of 
what  is  given,  but  like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  if  he  cannot  have  both  his 
orange  and  his  gingerbread,  pettishly  flings  his  gingerbread  in  the  mud. 
The  future  life,  outside  of  the  realm  of  fkith,  to  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer,  and  oonsidercd  as  a  scientific  question,  lies  in  a  painted 
mist  of  uncertainty.  There  is  room  for  hope,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  The  wavering  evidences  in  some  moods  preponderate  on  that 
side,  in  otlicr  moods  on  this  side.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  he  lives 
here,  the  be^t  thing  he  can  do  is  to  cherish  a  devout  spirit,  cultivate  a 
noble  character,  lead  a  pure  and  useful  life  in  the  service*  of  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  God,  and  finally,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  meet 
the  issue  with  reverential  and  afiectionate  conformity,  without  dictating 
terms.  Let  the  vanishing  man  say,  like  RUckert's  dying  flower,  "Thanks 
to-day  for  all  the  favors  I  have  received  from  sun  and  stream  and  earth 
and  sky, — for  all  the  gifts  from  men  and  God  which  have  made  my  little 
life  an  ornament  and  a  bliss.  Heaven,  stretch  out  thine  azure  tent  while 
my  faded  one  is  sinking  here.  Joyous  spring-tide,  roll  on  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  in  which  fresh  generations  shall  rise  and  be  glad.  Farewell 
all !  Content  to  have  had  my  turn,  I  now  fall  asleep,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh."  Surely  the  mournful  nobility  of  such  a  strain  of  sentiment 
is  preferable  by  much  to  the  selfish  terror  of  that  unquestioning  belief 
which  in  the  Middle  Age  depicted  the  chase  of  the  soul  by  Satan,  on  the 
columns  and  doors  of  the  churches,  under  the  symbol  of  a  deer  pursued 
by  a  hunter  and  hounds;  and  which  has  in  later  times  produced  in 
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thousands  the  feeling  thus  terribly  expressed  by  Bunyan,  '*  I  blessed  the 
condition  of  the  dog  and  toad  because  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under 
the  everlasting  weight  of  hell !" 

Sight  of  truth,  with  devout  and  loving  submission  to  it,  is  an  achieve«>' 
ment  whose  nobleness  outweighs  its  sorrow,  even  if  the  gazer  foresee  hii 
own  destruction. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  these  words  to  oast  doubt  on  the  immor^ 
tality  of  the  soul,  or  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a  belief  in  it.  We  desire 
to  vindicate  morality  and  religion  from  the  unwitting  attacks  made  on 
them  by  many  self-styled  Christian  writers  in  their  exaggeration  of  the 
practical  importance  of  such  a  faith.  The  qualitative  contents  of  human 
nature  have  nothing  to  do  with  its  quantitative  contents:  our  duties 
rest  not  on  the  length,  but  on  the  faculties  and  relations,  of  our  exist* 
enoe.  Make  the  life  of  a  dog  endless,  he  has  only  the  capacity  of  a  dog ; 
make  the  life  of  a  man  finite,  still,  within  its  limits,  he  has  the  psycho* 
logical  functions  of  humanity.  Faith  in  immortality  may  enlarge  and 
intensify  the  motives  to  prudent  and  noble  conduct:^ it  does  not  create 
new  ones.  The  denial  of  immortality  may  pale  and  contract  those 
motives ;  it  does  not  take  them  away. 

Knowing  the  burden  and  sorrow  of  earth,  brooding  in  dim  solicitude 
over  the  far  times  and  men  yet  to  be,  we  cannot  recklessly  utter  a  word 
calculated  to  lessen  the  hopes  of  man,  pathetic  creature,  who  weeps  into 
the  world  and  faints  out  of  it.  It  is  our  faith — not  knowledge — that  the 
spirit  is  without  terminus  or  rest.  The  faithful  truth-hunter,  in  dyin^« 
finds  not  a  covert,  but  a  better  trail.  Yet  the  saintliness  of  the  intellect 
is  to  be  purged  from  prejudice  and  self-will.  With  God  we  are  not  to 
prescribe  conditions.  The  thought  that  all  high  virtue  and  piety  must 
die  with  the  abandonment  of  belief  in  immortality  is  as  pernicious  and 
dangerous  as  it  is  shallow,  vulgar,  and  unchristian.  The  view  is  ob- 
viously gaining  prevalence  among  scientific  and  philosophical  thinkers, 
that  life  is  the  specialization  of  the  universal  in  the  individual,  death 
the  restoration  of  the  individual  to  the  whole.  This  doubt  as  to  a  per- 
sonal future  life  will  unquestionably  increase.  Let  traditional  teachers 
beware  how  they  venture  to  shift  the  moral  law  from  its  immutable 
basis  in  the  will  of  God  to  a  precarious  poise  on  the  selfish  hope  and 
fear  of  man.  The  sole  safety,  the  ultimate  desideratum,  is  perception 
of  law  with  disinterested  conformity. 

The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  reward  and  punishment  in  a  future 
state,  as  a  working  motive  for  the  observance  of  the  moral  law,  is  enor- 
mously overestimated.  The  influence,  as  such  a  motive,  of  the  publi6 
opinion  of  mankind,  with  the  legal  and  social  sanctions,  is  enormously 
underestimated.  And  the  authority  of  a  personal  perception  of  right 
is  also  most  unbecomingly  depreciated.  Uwi  vsrsal  Order  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  purposes  of  God,  not  as  arbitrarily  chosen  by  his  will  and 
capriciously  revealed  in  a  book,  but  as  necessitated  by  his  nature  and 
embodied  in  his  works.    The  true  basis  of  morality  is  uni^^ersal  order. 
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The  truo  end  of  morality  is  life,  the  sum  of  moral  laws  being  identical 
with  the  sum  of  the  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  the  fruition 
of  the  functions  of  life  can  be  secured  with  nearest  approach  to  perfect- 
ness,  perpetuity,  and  universality.  The  true  sanctions  of  morality  are  the 
manifold  forms  in  which  consciousness  of  life  is  heightened  by  harmony 
with  universal  order  or  lowered  by  discord  with  it.  The  true  law  of 
moral  sacrifice  or  resistance  to  temptation  is  misrepresented  by  the 
common  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell, — which  makes  it  consist  in  the 
renunciation  of  a  present  good  for  the  clutching  of  a  future  good,  the 
voluntary  suffering  of  a  small  present  evil  to  avoid  the  involuntary 
suffering  of  an  immense  future  evil.  The  true  law  of  moral  sacrifice  is 
deeper,  purer,  more  comprehensive,  than  that.  It  expresses  our  duty,  in 
accordance  with  tho  requirements  of  universal  order,  to  subordinate  the 
gratification  of  any  part  of  our  being  to  that  of  the  whole  of  our  being, 
to  forego  the  good  of  any  portion  of  our  life  in  deference  to  that  of  all 
our  life,  to  renounce  any  happiness  of  the  individual  which  conflicts 
with  the  welfare  of  the  race,  to  hold  the  spiritual  atom  in  absolute 
abeyance  to  the  spiritual  universe,  to  sink  self  in  God.  If  a  man  believe 
in  no  future  life,  is  he  thereby  absolved  from  the  moral  law?  The  kind 
and  number  of  his  duties  remain  as  before:  only  the  apparent  grandeur 
of  their  scale  and  motives  is  diminished.  The  two  halves  of  morality 
are  the  co-ordination  of  separate  interests  in  universal  order,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  parts  to  the  wholes.  The  desire  to  remove  the  obligations 
and  sanctions  of  the  moral  law  from  their  intrinsic  supports,  and  posit 
them  on  tho  fictitious  pedestals  of  a  forensic  heaven  and  hell,  reveals 
incompetency  of  thought  and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  in  him  who  does 
it,  and  is  a  procedure  not  less  perilous  than  unwarranted.  If  the  crea- 
tion bo  conceived  as  a  machine,  it  is  a  machine  self-regulating  in  all  its 
parts  by  the  immanent  presence  of  its  Maker. 

When  we  die,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter  of  Christ,  be  our 
confessor;  the  last  inhaled  breath  our  cup  of  absolution;  the  tears  of 
some  dear  friend  our  extreme  unction ;  no  complaint  for  past  trials,  but 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  all  blessings,  our  parting  word.  And 
then,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  universal  Father,  assured  that  whatever 
ought  to  be,  and  is  best  to  be,  will  be,  either  absolute  oblivion  shall  be 
welcome,  or  we  will  go  forward  to  new  destinies,  whether  with  preserved 
identity  or  with  transformed  consciousness  and  powers  being  indifferent 
to  us,  since  the  will  of  God  is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  until  that  critical 
pass  and  all-decisive  hour,  as  Milnes  says: — 

**  We  all  most  patient  ttand, 
Like  etatnee  on  appointod  pedestals ; 
,   Yet  we  may  choose— since  choice  is  giten— to  dran 
Benrile  contentment  or  Ignoble  fear 
In  the  expression  of  our  attitnde; 
And  with  ftir-straining  eyes,  and  hands  npcast. 
And  feet  half  raised,  declare  oar  palnfial  state, 
Teaming  Ibr  wings  to  reach  the  fields  of  truth, 
Mooming  for  wisdom,  panting  to  be  firee." 
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[FIFTEEN  YEARS  LATEB.] 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE   END   OF   THE   WORLD. 

Wb  read  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  X0^ 
served  unto  fire  against  the  day  of  Judgment,  when  thej  shall  be  burned 
up,  and  all  be  made  new.  It  is  said  that  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 
ment heat,  the  stars  fall,  and  the  skj  pass  awaj  like  a  scroll  that  is  rolled 
together.  On  these  and  similar  passages  is  based  the  belief  of  Christendom 
in  the  destined  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  and  in  the  scenic  judgment 
of  the  dead  and  the  living  gathered  before  the  visible  tribunal  of  Christ 
This  belief  was  once  general  and  intense.  It  is  still  common,  though  more 
vague  and  feeble  than  formerly.  In  whatever  degree  it  is  held,  it  is  a  doc- 
trine of  terror.  We  hope  by  tracing  its  origin,  and  showing  how  mistaken 
it  is,  to  help  dispel  its  sway,  free  men  from  the  further  oppres:Mon  of  its 
fearfulness,  and  put  in  its  place  the  Just  and  wholesome  authority  of  the 
truth.  The  true  doctrine  of  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  the  cor- 
rect explanation  of  the  course  and  sequel  of  history,  must  be  more  hon- 
orable to  God,  more  useful  to  men,  of  better  working  and  omen  in  the 
life  of  society,  than  any  error  can  be.  Let  us  then,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
displace  by  the  truth  the  errors  prevalent  around  us  in  regard  to  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  day  of  Judgment. 

It  will  help  us  in  our  proposed  investigation,  if  we  first  notice  that  the 
ecclesiastical  doctrine  as  to  an  impending  destruction  of  the  world  is  not 
solitary,  but  has  prototypes  and  paraUels  in  the  faiths  of  other  nations 
and  ages.  Almost  every  people,  every  tribe,  has  its  cosmogony  or  theory 
of  the  creation,  in  which  there  are  accounts,  more  or  less  rude  or  refined, 
general  or  minute,  of  the  supposed  beginning  and  of  the  imagined  end  of 
nature.  All  early  literatures — from  the  philosophic  treatises  of  the  Hindus 
to  the  oral  traditions  of  the  Polynesians— are  found  to  contain  either  sub- 
lime dreams  or  obscure  prophecies  or  awful  pictures  of  the  final  doom  and 
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destruction  of  earth  and  man.  The  Hebrew  symbols  and  the  Christisii 
beliefs  in  relation  to  this  subject  therefore  stand  not  alone,  but  in  connec- 
tion with  a  multitude  of  others,  each  one  plainly  reflecting  the  degree  of 
knowledge  and  stage  of  development  attained  by  the  minds  which  origi- 
nated it  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  familiar  doctrine  so  envel- 
oped in  our  prejudices,  a  brief  examination  of  some  kindred  doctrines, 
less  familiar  to  us  and  quite  detached  from  our  prejudices,  will  be  of  ser- 
vice. 

The  sacred  bo6ks  of  the  Hindus  describe  certain  enormous  periods  of 
time  in  which  the  universe  successively  begins  and  ends,  springs  into 
being  and  sinks  into  nothing.  These  periods  are  called  kalpas,  and  each 
one  covers  a  duration  of  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Each  kalpa  of 
creation  is  called  a  day  of  Brahma;  each  kalpa  of  destruction,  a  night 
of  Brahma.  The  belief  is  that  Brahma,  waking  from  the  slumber 
of  his  self-absorbed  solitude,  feels  his  loneliness,  and  his  thoughts 
and  emotions  go  forth  in  creative  forms,  composing  the  immense 
scheme  of  worlds  and  creatures.  These  play  their  parts,  and  run  their 
courses,  imtil  the  vast  day  of  Brahma  is  completed;  when  he  closes  his 
eyes,  and  falls  to  rest,  while  the  whole  system  of  finite  things  returns  to 
the  silence  and  darkness  of  its  aboriginal  unity,  and  remains  there  in  in- 
visible annihilation  through  the  stupendous  night  that  precedes  the  reawak- 
ing  of  the  slumbering  Godhead  and  the  appearance  of  the  creation  once 
more. 

A  little  reflection  makes  the  origin  of  this  imagery  and  belief  dear.  Each 
night,  as  the  darkness  comes  down,  and  the  outer  world  disappears,  man 
falls  asleep,  and,  so  far  as  he  is  consciously  concerned,  every  thing  is  de- 
stroyed. In  his  unconsciousness,  everything  ceases  to  be.  The  light 
dawns  again,  he  awakes,  and  his  reopened  senses  create  anew  the  busy 
frame  and  phenomena  of  nature.  Transfer  this  experience  from  man  to 
God;  consider  it  not  as  abstract  and  apparent,  but  as  concrete  and  real,  and 
you  have  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  kalpa.  When  wo  sleep,  to  us  all  things 
are  destroyed;  and  when  we  awake,  to  us  they  reappear.  When  God 
sleeps,  all  things  in  themselves  really  end;  and  when  he  wakes, 
they  begin  anew  to  be.  The  visible  and  experimental  phenomena  of  day 
and  night,  sleeping  and  waking,  are  universalized,  and  attributed  to  Qod, 
It  is  a  poetic  process  of  thought,  natural  enough  to  a  rich-minded,  simple 
people,  but  wholly  illegitimate  as  a  logical  ground  of  belief.  But  being 
stated  in  books  supposed  to  be  infallibly  inspired,  and  in  the  absence  of 
critical  tests  for  the  discrimination  of  sound  from  imsound  thought,  it  was 
implicitly  accepted  by  multitudes. 

Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing  doctrine,  yet  in  several  'particulars  Btrik* 
ingly  different  from  it,  and  evidently  quite  independent  in  its  origin,  was 
the  Great  Year  of  the  Stoics^  or  the  alternative  blotting  out  and  restoration 
of  all  things.  This  school  of  philosophers  conceived  of  God  as  a  pure  ar- 
tistic force  or  seed  of  imiversal  energy,  which  exhibits  its  history  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  kosmos,  and»  on  its  completion,  blossoms  into  fire,  and 
vanishes.  The  universal  ];>eriodicaI  conflagration  destroys  all  evil,  and 
leaves  the  indestructible  God  alone  in  his  pure  essence  again.    The  artistio 
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genn  or  fleed-foice  then  begins,  under  its  laws  of  intrinsic  necessity,  to  go 
once  more  through  the  same  process  to  the  same  end. 

The  rise  of  this  imagery  and  belief  is  not  so  obvious  as  in  the  last  in- 
stance, but  it  is  equally  discoverable  and  intelligible.  Every  animal,  eveiy 
flower,  every  plant,  begins  from  its  proper  specific  germ  or  force,  goes 
through  a  fixed  series  of  growths  and  changes,  and  relapses  into  its  prime 
elements,  and  another  and  another  follow  after  it  in  the  same  order.  The 
seasons  come  and  go,  and  come  again  and  go  again.  Every  planet  repeats 
its  revolutions  over  and  over.  Wherever  we  look,  this  repetition  of  iden- 
tical processes  greets  our  vision.  Now,  by  imaginative  association  imiver- " 
sallze  this  repetition  of  the  course  of  phenomena  as  seen  in  the  parts,  and 
take  it  up  and  apply  it  to  the  whole  creation,  and  you  have  the  doctrine  in 
hand.  It  is  a  poetic  process  of  thought  not  scientific  or  philosophic,  and 
without  claim  to  belief;  yet,  in  the  absence  of  scientific  data  and  standards, 
it  might  easily  win  acceptance  on  authority. 

The  Scandinavians,  also,  have  transmitted  to  ns,  in  their  sacred  books, 
descriptions  of  their  belief  in  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,-^-descrip- 
tions  rude,  wild,  terrible,  not  without  elements  of  appalling  grandeur. 
They  foretell  a  day  called  Ragnarok,  &t  the  Twilight  of  the  gods,  when 
all  the  powers  of  good  and  evil  shall  join  in  battle,  and  the  whole  present 
system  of  things  perish  in  a  scene  of  unutterable  strife  and  dismay.  The 
Eddas  were  composed  in  an  ignorant  but  deeply  poetic  and  fertile  age, 
when  all  the  mythological  elements  of  mind  were  in  full  action.  Their 
authors  looking  within,  on  their  own  passions,  and  without,  on  the  natural 
scenery  around  them,  conscious  of  order  and  disorder,  love  and  hate,  Tir- 
tue  and  crime,  beholding  phenomena  of  beauty  and  horror,  sun  and  stars, 
night  and  tempest,  winter  and  summer,  icebergs  and  volcanoes,  placid 
moonlight  and  blinding  mist,  assisting  friends  and  battliiig  foes, — ^personi- 
fied everything  as  a  demon  or  a  divinity.  Asgard,  above  the  blue  firma- 
ment, was  the  bright  hbi^ie  of  the  gods,  the  ^sir.  Helheim,  beneath  the 
rocky  earth  and  the  frozen  ocean,  was  the  dark  and  foul  abode  of  the  bad 
spirits,  the  J5tuns.  Everywhere  in  nature,  fog  and  fire,  fertility  and  bar- 
renness, were  in  conflict;  everywhere  in  society,  law  and  dHme  were  con- 
tending. In  the  moon  followed  by  a  drifting  cloud,  they  saw  a  goddess 
chased  by  a  wolf.  The  strife  goes  on  waxing,  and  must  sooner  or  later 
reach  a  climax.  Each  side  enlists  its  allies,  until  all  are  ranged  in  opposi- 
tion, from  Jormungandur,  the  serpent  of  the  deep,  to  Heindall,  the  warder 
of  the  rainbow, — ^gods  and  brave  mei\  there,  demons,  trutors,  and  cowards 
here.  Then  sounds  the  horn  of  battle>  and  the  last  day  dawns  in  flre  and 
splendor  from  the  sky,  in  fog  and  venom  from  the  abyss.  Flame  devours 
the  earth.  For  the  most  part,  the  combatants  mutually  slay  each  other. 
Only  Gimli,  the  high,  safe  heaven  of  All-Father,  remains  as  a  refuge  for 
the  survivors  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  fairer  world. 

The  natural  history  of  this  mythological  mess  is  clear  enough.  It  arises 
from  the  poetic  embodiment  and  personiflcation  of  phenomena,  the  group- 
ing together  of  all  evil  and  of  all  good,  then  imaginatively  universalizing 
the  conflict,  and  carrying  it  out  in  idea  to  its  inevitable  ultimatum.  The 
process  of  thought  was  obviously  natural  in  its  ground,  but  fictitious  in  its 
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result  Yet  in  a  period  when  no  aharp  distinction  was  drawn  between 
fancy  and  fact,  song  and  science,  but  an  indiscriminate  faith  was  often 
yielded  to  both,  even  such  a  picturesque  medley  as  this  might  be  b^d  as 
religious  truth. 

The  Zarathustrian  or  Persian  scheme  of  a  general  Judgment  of  men  and 
of  the  world  in  some  respects  resembles  the  systems  already  set  f orth,  in 
other  respects  more  closely  approaches  that  Christian  doctrine  partially 
borrowed  from  it,  and  which  is  hereafter  to  be  noticed.  Ahura-Mazda,  the 
Qod  of  light  and  truth,  creates  the  world  full  of  all  sorts  of  blessings.  His 
adversary,  Angra-Mainyus,  the  author  of  darkness  and  falsehood,  seeks  to 
counteract  and  destroy  the  works  of  Ahura-Mazda  by  means  of  all  sorts  of 
correspondent  evils  and  woes.  When  Ahura-Mazda  creates  the  race  of  men 
happy  and  immortal,  Angra-Mainyus,  the  old  serpent,  full  of  corruption 
and  destruction,  steals  in,  seduces  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  brings 
misery  and  death  on  them,  and  then  leads  their  souls  to  his  dark  abode. 
The  whole  creation  is  supposed  to  be  crowded  with  good  spirits,  the  angels 
of  Ahura-Mazda,  seeking  to  carry  out  his  beneficent  designs;  and  also  with 
evil  spirits,  the  ministers  of  Angra-Mainyus,  plotting  to  make  men  wicked, 
and  to  pervert  and  poison  every  blessing  with  an  answering  curse.  Light 
is  the  symbol  of  God,  darkness  the  symbol  of  his  Antagonist.  Under  these 
hostile  banners  are  ranged  all  living  creatures,  all  created  objects.  For 
long  periods  this  dreadful  contention  rages,  involving  everything  below  in 
its  fluctuations.  But  at  last  Ahura-Mazda  subdues  Angra-Mainyus,  over- 
tums  all  the  msichief  he  has  done,  by  means  of  a  great  deliverer  whom  he 
lUtf  sent  among  men  to  instruct  and  redeem  them  raises  the  dead,  purifies 
the  world  with  fire,  and,  after  properly  punishing  the  guilty,  restores  all 
nature  to  its  original  paradisal  condition,  free  from  pain  and  death. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  mankind,  when  the  germs  of  this  religion  were 
conceived,  when  men  dwelt  in  ignorance,  exposure,  and  fear,  they  natur- 
ally shuddered  at  darkness  as  a  supernatural  enemy,  and  worshipped  light 
as  a  supernatural  friend.  That  became  the  emblem  or  personification  of 
the  Devil,  this  the  emblem  or  x)ersonification  of  God.  They  grouped  all 
evils  with  that;  all  goods  with  thta  Imaginatively  associating  all  light  and 
darknesi^,  all  blessing  and  bale,  respectively  with  Ahura-Mazda  and  Angra- 
Mainyus,  they  universalized  the  fragmentary  embodiments  and  oppositions 
of  these  into  one  great  battle ;  and  under  the  impulse  of  worshipping  ^th 
and  hope,  carried  it  to  its  crisis  in  the  final  victory  of  the  good.  Plainly, 
it  is  mere  poetry  injected  a  little  with  a  later  si>eculative  element,  and 
dealing  in  mythological  fashion  chiefly  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
related  to  the  experience  of  man.    No  one  now  can  accept  it  literally. 

This  survey  of  the  various  heathen  myths  of  the  end  of  the  world  lias 
prepared  us,  in  some  degree,  to  consider  the  corresponding  view  held  by 
the  Jews,  and  more  completely  developed  by  the  Christian  successors  to 
the  Jewish  heritage  of  thought  and  feeling. 

The  Hebrews  believed  themselves  to  be  exclusively  the  chosen  people  of 
God,  who  directly  ruled  over  them  himself  by  a  theocratic  government 
represented  in  their  patriarchs,  law-givers,  prophets,  and  kings.  Jehovah 
was  the  only  true  God ;  they  were  his  only  pure  and  accepted  worshippers. 
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Bharply  distingulBhed  from  the  •whole  idolatrous  world.  The  heathen 
nations,  uncircumscised  adorers  of  vain  idols  or  of  demons,  were  by  con- 
sequence enemies  both  of  the  true  God  and  of  his  servants.  This  contrast 
and  hostility  they  even  cluried  over  into  the  unseen  world,  and  imagined 
that  each  nation  had  its  own  guardian  angel  in  the  Court  of  Jehovah  in 
heaven,  who  contended  there  for  its  interests;  their  own  national  guardian,* 
the  angel  Michael,  being  more  powerful  and  nearer  to  the  throne  than  any 
other  one.  In  the  calamities  that  fell  on  them,  they  recognized  the  ven- 
geance of  Jehovah  for  the  violation  of  his  commands.  In  their  victories, 
their  deliverances,  their  great  blessings,  especially  in  their  rescue  from 
Egjrpt,  and  in  the  many  miracles  wtiich  they  believed  to  have  accompanied 
that  great  passage,  they  saw  the  signal  superiority  of  their  God  over  every 
other  god,  and  the  proofs  of  his  particular  providence  over  them  in 
distinct  preference  to  all  other  peoples.  He  had,  as  they  piously  be- 
lieved, made  a  special  covenant  with  Abraham,  and  set  apart  his  posterity 
as  a  sacred  family,  exclusively  intrusted  with  the  divine  law,  and  com- 
missioned to  subdue  and  govern  all  the  other  families  of  the  earth.  When 
this  proud  and  intensely  cherished  faith  was  baffled  of  fulfillment,  they 
never  dreamed  of  abandoning  it.  They  only  supposed  its  triumphant  exe- 
cution postponed,  as  a  penalty  for  their  sins,  and  looked  forward  with  re- 
doubled ardor  to  a  better  time  when  their  hopes  should  break  into  fruition, 
their  exile  be  ended,  their  captivity  appear  as  a  dream,  Jerusalem  be  the 
central  gem  of  the  world,  and  the  anointed  ruler  wield  his  sceptre  over  all 
mankind. 

But  misfortunes  and  woes  were  heaped  on  them.  Their  city  was 
sacked,  their  temple  desecrated,  their  people  dragged  into  foreign  slavery, 
forbidden  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  their  religion,  slaughtered  by  whole- 
sale. 3Iany  times,  during  the  two  centuries  before  and  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  did  they  suffer  these  terrible  sorrows.  Their  hatred  and 
scorn  of  their  heathen  persecutors;  their  faith  in  their  own  incomparable 
destiny;  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  an  anointed  deliv- 
erer, raised  up  by  Jehovah  to  avenge  them  and  vindicate  their  trust, — all 
became  the  more  fervent  and  profound  the  longer  the  delay.  Under  these 
circumstances  grew  up  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Messiah,  as  it  is  seen  in 
that  Apocalyptic  literature  represented  by  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  Sibylline 
Oracles,  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the  Fourth  Book 
of  Esdras,  and  similar  documents. 

The  Jews  were  remarkably  free  from  that  habit  of  mind  which  led  al- 
most all  the  other  nations  to  personify  the  most  startling  phenomena  of 
nature  as  living  beings, — which  created  fetiches  of  stocks  and  stones  and 
animals;  saw  a  god  in  every  wind,  season,  star,  and  cloud.  The  Semitic 
mind  and  literature  were  more  sober,  rational,  and  monotheistic.  The 
place  occupied  in  the  thoughts  of  other  peoples  by  the  phenomena  of 
nature  was  held  in  the  thoughts  of  the  Jews  by  political  phenomena, — ^by 
ritual,  legal,  and  military  relations.  And  the  poetic  action  of  fancy,  the 
mythological  creativeness  and  superstitious  feeling  which  other  people 
exercised  on  the  objects  and  changes  of  nature,  the  Jews  exerci^d  on  the 
phenomena  of  their  own  national  history.     The  burning  central  point  of 
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their  polity  and  belief  and  imagination  was  the  conricition  of  their  own 
national  consecration  as  the  exclusive  people  of  GcKl,  meant  to  conquer, 
teach,  and  rule  all  the  infidel  nations;  that  Jehovah  was  literally  their 
invisible  King,  represented  in  their  chief  ruler; 'that  every  great  triumph 
or  disaster  was  a  signal  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  special  Coming  of  Jehovah  to 
•  reward  or  punish  his  people.  During  their  repeated  bondages  under  the 
Persians,  Syrians,  Greel^,  Parthians,  Romans,  their  feeling  of  the  antag*- 
onism  between  themselves  and  the  other  people  increased.  From  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  the  Persian  doctrine  of  good  and  evfl 
spirits  had  infiltrated  into  their  belief;  and  they  adopted  the  notion  of 
Angra-Moinyus,  and  developed  it  (with  certain  modifications)  into  their 
conception  of  Satan.  Then,  in  their  faith,  the  war  of  Jews  and  Ckn tiles 
spread  into  the  invisible  world,  and  toolE  up  on  its  opposite  sides  the  good 
and  the  fallen  angels.  And,  finally,  the  idea  of  their  Messiah  became  the 
centre  of  a  battle  and  a  judgment  in  which  all  tho  generations  of  the  dead 
as  well  as  of  the  living  were  to  have  a  part;  and  which  should  culminate 
in  the  overthrow  of  evil,  the  subjection  of  the  heathen,  the  assignment  of 
the  righteous  to  a  paradisal  reign,  and  of  the  wicked  to  a  doom  typified  by 
the  submersion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fiery  brimstone. 

How  plainly  this  doctrine  was  the  result  of  the 'same  poetic  process  of 
thought  with  the  other  schemes  already  depicted!  Only  th^  were  devel- 
oped on  tho  basis  of  natural  phenomena;  thii,  on  the  basis  of  political 
phenomena.  It  is  simply  the  imaginative  universalization  of  the  struggle 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  carrying  of  it  to  its  crisis  and  sequeL 
And  when  inexplicable  delays  and  the  accumulation  of  obstacles  made 
the  realization  of  the  expected  result  amidst  the  conditions  of  the  present 
world  seem  ever  more  and  more  hopclcss,Hhe  growing  and  assimUatiTO 
action  of  faith  and  fancy  expanded  the  scene,  and  transferred  it  to  a  trans- 
mundane  state,  involving  the  destruction  of  tho  heavens  and  earth  and 
their  replacement  with  a  new  creation. 

Is  there  any  more  real  reason  for  believing  this  doctrine  than  there  is  for 
believing  tho  other  kindred  schemes?  Not  a  whit.  It  is  a  mistake  of  the 
same  poetic  nature,  and  resting  on  the  same  grounds  with  them.  Two 
thousand  years  have  passed,  and  it  has  not  been  fulfilled ;  and  there  is  ever 
less  and  less  sign  of  its  fulfillment.  It  never  will  be  fulfilled,  except  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  The  Jews  will  finally  lose  their  pride  of  race  and  cove- 
nant, abandon  their  special  Messianic  creed,  and  blend  themselves  and 
their  opinions  in  the  mass  of  redeemed  and  progressive  humanity,  and  no 
more  dream  of  a  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  amidst  the  dissolving 
elements  of  nature. 

And  now  we  must  notice  that  besides  all  these  i)oetic  pictures  of  the  end 
of  the  world,  there  are  prophecies  of  a  similar  result  which  wear  an  appar- 
ently scientific  garb.  Many  men  of  science  firmly  believe  that  our  world 
is  destined  to  be  destroyed, — that  a  close  for  the  earthly  fortunes  of  man- 
kind can  be  plainly  foreseen.  No  little  alarm  was  felt  a  century  or  more 
ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  progressive  diminution  going 
on  in  the  5rbit  of  the  moon,  which  must  cause  it  at  length  to  impinge 
upon  the  earth.    But  La  Grange  exhibited  tho  fallaciousness  of  the  pro:»h- 
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ecjy  by  showing  that  the  decrease  was  periodical  and  rocceeded  hj  a  cor- 
responding increase.*  Intense  and  widely  spread  terror  has  repeatedly 
been  felt  less  a  comet  should  come  within  our  planetary  orbit,  and  ahatter 
or  melt  our  glebe  by  its  contact  But  the  discovery  of  the  nebulous 
nature  of  comets,  of  their  great  numbers  and  regular  xnoTementSy  has 
quite  dissipated  that  fear  from  the  popular  mind  in  our  day. 

There  are,  however,  other  forms  of  scientific  speculation  which  put  the 
prophesied  destruction  of  the  world  on  a  more  plausible  and  formidable 
basis.  It  is  supposed  by  many  scientists  that  aU  force  is  derived  from  the 
consumption  of  heat;  and  that  the  fuel  must  at  last  be  used  up,  and  there- 
fore no  life  or  energy  be  left  for  sustaining  the  present  system  of  the  crea- 
tion. This  theory  is  met  by  the  counter-statement  that  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  other  similar  centres  may  possibly  not  depend  on  any  material  con- 
sumption; or,  if  it  does,  there  may  be  a  self -replenishing  supply,  loss  and 
repair  forming  an  endless  circle. 

It  is  foretold  by  some  chemists,  that  the  progressive  interior  cooling  and 
contraction  of  our  orb  willcauseever-greater  interstices  or  vacant  spaces 
among  the  solid  substances  below  the  outer  crust;  and  that  into  these  pores, 
first  all  liquids,  then  all  gases  and  the  whole  atmosphere,  will  be  absorbed: 
so  that  the  world  will  be  left  desolate,  utterly  uninhabitable  by  life. 

Again:  it  is  said  that  all  force  or  energy  tends  at  every  transformation  to 
imss  (at  least  partially)  into  heat ;  and  therefx)re  that,  finally,  all  force  will 
be  frittered  down  into  the  one  form  of  heat,  all  matter  vanishing  from  its 
Bex>arate  shapes  into  thQ  state  of  a  homogeneous,  nebulous  fire.  The  por- 
tentous sight,  repeatedly  descried  by  astronomers,  of  a  nameless  world, 
away  in  remotest  space,  which  has  suddenly  kindled,  blazed,  smouldered, 
darkened,  and  vanished  forever  from  its  place,  is  perhaps  a  solemn  83rmb61 
of  the  fate  of  our  own  planet;  hinting  at  a  time  when  the  earth,  too,  shall 
make  itself  a  funeral  pyre, — 

Andj'aTPed  in  diatant  orba,  tome  race  trnknown 
Shan  miaa  one  star  whose  anile  had  lit  fheir  own. 

This  same  final  crisis  is  also  prophesied  on  the  basis  of  a  slight  retar- 
dation to  which  the  planets  are  subjected  in  their  passage  through  the 
ethereal  medium.  Ko  matter  how  slight  the  resbtance  thus  interposed,  its 
consequence,  it  is  thought,  must  accumulate  and  ultimately  compel  all 
material  bodies  to  approach  each  other;  and,  as  their  successive  collisicms 
convert  them  into  heat  and  vapor,  nothing  will  bo  left  at  last  but  one  uni- 
form nebula.  The  process  of  evolution  will  then  begin  anew,  and  so  the 
stupendous  history  of  the  universe  repeat  itself  etemcdly. 

This  is  the  sublimest  of  all  the  generalizations  of  science.  It  may  be 
true,  and  it  may  not  be  true.  At  any  rate,  it  dUTers  immensely  in  the  marml 
impression  it  makes  from  that  mode  by  the  current  theological  doctrine  of 
the  same  catastrophe.  We  can  contemplate  the  scientific  prophecy  of  the 
end  of  the  world  with  a  peace  of  mind  which  the  traditional  prophecy 
does  not  permit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  destruction  of  the 
world  a  result  of  wrath  and  vengeance.    The  angry  Gk>d  looms  above  us 
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with  flaming  f^tares  and  avenging  weapons  to  tread  down  his  enemies. 
We  sluink  in  fright  from  the  wrath  and  power  of  tlfe  personal  Judge,  the 
inexorable  Foe  of  the  wicked.  But  the  scientific  doctrine  makes  the  end  a 
result  of  passionless  laws,  a  steady  evolution  of  effects  from  causes,  wholly 
free  from  everything  vindictive. 

Secondly.  Ilie  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  dreadful  conclusion  a 
sudden  event,  an  inconceivable  shock  of  horror,  falling  in  an  instant,  over- 
whelming all  its  victims  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  in  the  unutterable 
.  agony  of  their  ruin.  But  the  scientific  doctrine  makes  the  climax  a  matter 
of  slow  and  gradual  approach.  Whether  the  worlds  are  to  be  frozen  up  by 
increasing  cold,  or  to  evaporate  in  culminating  heat,  or  to  be  converted  intd 
gas  as  they  meet  in  their  career,  the  changes  of  the  chemical  conditions  wHl 
be  so  steady  and  moderate  beforehand  as  to  cause  all  living  creatures  to 
have  diminished  In  numbers  by  insensible  degrees,  and  to  have  utterly 
ceased  long  before  the  final  shock  arrives. 

Thirdly.  The  ecclesiastical  doctrine  makes  the  sequel  imminent,  near, 
ready  to  fall  at  a  moment's  warning.  At  any  hour  the  signal  may  strike. 
Thus  it  is  to  the  earnest  believer  a  constant,  urgent  alarm,  close  at  hand. 
But  the  scientific  doctrine  depicts  the  close  as  almost  unimaginably  remote. 
All  the  data  In  the  hands  of  our  scientists  lead  their  calculations  as  to  the 
nearest  probable  end  to  land  them  in  an  epoch  so  far  off  as  to  be  stated  only 
in  thousands  of  millions  of  years.  Thus  the  picture  is  so  distant  as  to  be 
virtually  enfeebled  into  nothing.  We  cannot,  even  by  the  most  vivid  im- 
agination, bring  it  home  closely  enough  to  make  it  real  and  effective  on  our 
plans. 

And,  finally,  the  theological  dogma  of  the  destruction  of  the  world  pro- 
fesses to  be  an  infallible  certainty.  The  believer  holds  that  he  absolutely 
knows  it  by  a  revelation  of  supernatural  authority.  But  with  the  scientist 
such  a  belief  is  held  as  merely  a  probability.  A  billion  of  centuries  hence 
the  world  may  perhaps  come  to  an  end;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phe- 
nomena which  lead  to  such  a  belief  may  yet  be  explained  as  implying  no 
such  result.  And  these  two  issues,  so  far  as  our  social  or  ideal  experience 
is  concerned,  are  virtually  the  same. 

A  brilliant  French  writer  has  suggested  that  even  if  the  natural  course 
of  evolution  does  of  itself  necessitate  the  final  destruction  of  the  world, 
yet  our  race,  Judging  from  the  magnificent  achievements  of  science  and  art 
already  reached,  may,  within  ten  thousand  centuries,  which  will  be  long 
before  the  foreseen  end  approaches,  obtain  such  a  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature  as  to  make  collective  humanity  master  of  this  planet, 
able  to  shape  and  guide  its  destinies,  ward  off  every  fatal  crisis,  and  per- 
fect and  immortalize  the  system  as  now  sustained.  It  is  an  audacious 
fancy.  But  like  many  other  incredible  conceptions  which  have  forerun 
their  own  still  more  incredible  fulfillment,  the  very  thought  electrifies  us 
with  hope  and  courage. 

And  thus  the  conclusion  in  which  we  rest  at  the  close  of  our  investiga- 
tion is  the  belief  that  the  world  is  to  last,  and  our  race  to  flourish  on  it 
virtually  forever.  This  conclusion  is  equally  a  relief  from  the  frlghtfnl 
burdens  of  superstition,  and  a  consolation  for  our  own  personal  evanes- 
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cence.  The  stable  hannony  of  natural  beauty  and  beneficence,  amidst 
which  we  individually  play  our  brief  part  and  vanish,  shall  stand  fast, 
blooming  with  fresh  growths,  and  shining  with  fadeless  light,  and  the  sue- 
cessire  generations  of  our  dear  fellow-men  shall  grow  ever  wiser  and  hap- 
pier, beyond  the  reach  of  our  farthest  vision  into  the  future.  And  if  we 
recognize  in  the  great  catastrophic  myths  and  previsions  of  the  poets  and 
scientists  the  fundamental  truth  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
while  the  things  alone  which  are  unseen  are  eternal,  the  end— being  a  regu- 
lar and  remote  sequel  in  the  creative  plan  of  God,  free  from  anger,  retribu- 
tive disappointment,  or  cruelty— will  not  alarm  us.  For  if  souls  are  sub- 
stantial entities,  and  not  mere  phenomenal  processes,  they  will  survive  the 
universal  crisis,  and  either  at  the  lucid  goals  of  their  perfected  destiny 
rejoice  forever  in  a  reflected  individual  fruition  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
or  else  start  refreshed  on  a  new  career  with  that  redistribution  of  the  cos- 
mic matter  and  motion  which  in  its  gigantic  and  eternal  rythm  of  devel- 
opment and  dissolution  the  ancient  Hindu  mind  figured  as  the  respiration 
of  Brahm  and  which  ambitious  science  now  generalizes  as  the  law  of  evo- 
lution. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE   DAT   OF  JUDGIOCNT. 

JxTBAisH  80  largely  supplied  the  circumstantial  and  doctrinal  germs  ont 
of  which  dogmatic  Christianity  grew,  that  we  cannot  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  Christian  belief  in  a  final  day  of  judgment,  unless  we  first  notice 
the  historic  and  literary  derivation  of  that  belief  from  Judaism,  and  then 
trace  its  development  in  the  new  conditions  through  which  it  passed.  The 
personal  character,  teachings,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  together  with 
hia  subsequent  resurrection  and  career  in  the  consciousness  of  ecclesiastical 
Christendom,  constituted  the  crystalizing  centre  which,  dipped  in  the  in- 
herited solution  of  ideal  and  social  materials  furnished  by  the  Church,  has 
gathered  around  it  the  accretion  of  faith  and  dogma  composing  the  theo- 
retic Christianity  of  the  present  day.  To  follow  this  process  with  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  tenet  before  us,  analyze  it,  discriminate  the  appro- 
priate in  it  from  the  inappropriate,  the  true  from  the  false,  maybe  difiicult; 
but  it  is  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  To  this  task  let  us  there- 
fore now  address  ourselves,  putting  away  all  bias  and  prejudice,  invoking 
in  equal  degree  candor,  fearlessness  and  charity. 

The  Jews  believed  themselves  to  be  a  people  chosen  out  of  all  the  world 
as  the  exclusive  favorites  of  God.  By  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  and  the 
code  of  Moses,  Jehovah  had  entered,  as  they  thought,  into  a  special  con- 
tract with  them  to  be  their  peculiar  God,  Guardian,  and  Ruler.  In  con- 
trast with  the  depraved  habits  and  idolatrous  rites  of  the  heathen  nations. 
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the  Israelites  were  strictly  to  keep  the  moral  law,  and,  at  the  same  time»  to 
pay  a  pure  worship  to  Jehovah  through  the  scrupulous  observance  of  their 
ceremonial  law.  The  bond  of  race  and  family  descent  from  Abraham,  the 
practice  of  circumcision,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  sealed 
them  as  accepted  members  of  this  divine  covenant.  80  long  as  they  were 
true  to  the  duties  involved  in  this  relation,  Jehovah  would  watch  over 
them,  defend  them  from  their  enemies,  set  them  proudly  above  the  alien 
€kntiles,  and  crown  them  with  every  spiritual  and  temporal  blessing.  The 
noblest  representatives  of  the  people  believed  this  with  unparalleled 
thoroughness  and  intensity.  They  looked  down  on  the  imcircumctBed 
nations  as  wicked  idolaters,  destined  to  be  their  servants  until  they  should 
be  adopted  into  the  same  covenant  by  becoming  proselytes  to  their  faith. 
Jehovah  was  literally  their  direct,  though  invisible,  King,  Law-giver, 
and  Judge,  palpably  rewarding  their  fidelity  by  overt  temporal  bless* 
ings,  punishing  their  dereliction  by  awful  temporal  calamities  and  suf- 
ferings. 

Every  signal  instance  of  his  providential  intervention  in  their  afEain  th^ 
called  a  Day  of  the  Lord,  a  Coming  of  Jehovah,  a  Judgment  from  heaven. 
Thus  the  prophet  Joel  foretells  the  vengeance  which  God  would  take  on 
T^TO  and  Sidon  and  Philistia,  because  they  had  assailed  and  scattered  his 
people.  **  Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  the  great  and  terrible  day. 
And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood  and  &e 
and  pillars  of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the 
moon  into  blood.  Then  whosoever  calleth  on  the  namd  of  Jehovah  shall 
be  delivered:  for  upon  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  shall  be  deliverance. 
I  will  contend  with  the  Gentiles  for  my  people,  and  will  bring  back  the 
captives.  The  multitudes,  the  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  judgment:  for 
the  day  of  Jehovah  is  near  in  the  valley  of  judgment.'*  In  a  similar  strain 
Isaiah  prophesies  against  Edom:  "Draw  near,  O  ye  nations,  and  hcarl 
For  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  is  kindled  against  the  nations,  and  he  hath  given 
up  their  armies  to  slaughter.  The  stench  of  their  carcasses  shall  ascend, 
and  the  mountains  shall  melt  with  their  blood.  And  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  shall  melt  away;  and  all  their  host  shall  fall  down,  as  the  blighted 
fruit  from  the  flg-tree.  For  my  sword  shall  rush  drunk  from  heaven:  be- 
hold, upon  Edom  shall  it  descend.  For  it  is  a  day  of  vengeance  from  Je- 
hovah. Her  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust  into  brim- 
stone, and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch.  It  shall  lie  waste 
forever,  and  none  shall  pass  througli  it.  The  pelican  and  the  hedgehog 
shall  possess  it;  the  heron  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in  it" 

Tremendous  and  appalling  as  this  imagery  is,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  meaning  of  it  is  eailhly  and  tempore,  a  local  judgment  of  Jehovah 
in  vindication  of  his  people  against  the  heathen.  And  kindred  judgments 
are  threatened  against  his  own  people  when  they  lapse  into  wickedness 
and  idolatry.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  wipe  Jerusalem  as  a 
man  wipcth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and  turning  it  upside  down."  "Jehovah 
appeareth  as  a  hostile  witness,  the  Lord  from  his  holy  place.  Behold, 
Jehovah  cometh  forth  from  his  dwelling-place,  and  advanceth  on  the  high 
places  of  the  earth.     The  mountains  melt  under  him,  and  the  valleys 
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clleaTe  asunder  like  wax  before  the  fire.    For  the  sin  of  the  house  of  Israel 
is  all  this." 

Thus  the  earliest  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Day  of  the  Lord,  or  Day  of 
Judgment,  according  to  Biblical  usage,  was  the  occurrence  of  any  severe 
calamity,— either  to  the  Jews,  as  a  punishment  for  their  apostasy:  or 
to  the  Gentiles,  as  a  punishment  for  their  wickedness,  or  for  their 
Tiolent  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  chosen  peopla  These  visita- 
tions of  military  disaster  or  political  subjection,  though  purely  local 
and  temporal,  are  depicted  in  the  .most  terrific  images,  such  as  fiaming 
brimstone,  falling  stars,  heaven  and  earth  dissolving  in  darkness,  blood, 
and  fire.  Ezekiel,  alluding  to  the  barbarous  invasion  headed  by  Prince 
Oog,  represents  Jehovah  as  declaring,  "I  will  contend  against  him,  and 
will  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon  him  and  his  hosts.  Thus  will  I  show 
myself  in  my  greatness  and  glory  before  the  eyes  of  many  nations,  and 
they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah."  The  highly  figurative  character  of 
this  imagery  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  critic. 

For  example,  in  the  following  passage  from  Zechariah,  no  one  will  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  it  is  meant  that  Jehovah  will  appear  visibly  in 
person  and  reign  in  Jerusalem,  but  only  that  his  promise  shall  be  f  ulfiUed, 
and  his  law  shall  prevail  there  in  the  triumphant  establishment  of  his 
chosen  people:  "Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh,  when  I  will  gather 
all  nations  to  battle  against  Jerusalem;  and  the  city  shall  be  taken.  Then 
shall  Jehovah  go  forth,  and  fight  against  those  nations .  And  his  feet  shall 
stand  in  that  day  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  Jehovah  shall  be  king 
over  all  the  earUu  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  of  all  the  f  iimllics  of  the 
earth  will  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
upon  them  shall  bo  no  rain. " 

When  the  prophets  burst  out  in  the  lyric  metaphors,  "  Jehovah  will  roar 
from  Zion,  and  utter  his  voice  from  Jerusalem;''  "  Egypt  shall  be  a  waste 
and  Edom  a  wilderness  for  their  violence  to  the  sons  of  Judah;  but  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  inhabited  forever,  and  Jehovah  shall  dwell  upon  Zion," — 
the  meaning  is  simply  that  "Jehovah  wiU  be  a  refuge  to  his  people,  a 
stronghold  to  the  sons  of  Israel,  and  all  people  shall  know  that  Jehovah  Is 
God  '  It  would  impiy  the  grossest  ignorance  in  any  critic  if  he  imagined 
that  the  Jews  ever  beheved  that  Jehovah  was  visibly  to  come  down  and 
reign  over  them  m  person.  They  did  however,  believe  that  an  awful  token 
or  the  presence  of  Jehovah  dwelt  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  their  temple. 
They  also  believed  that  eveiy  anomted  ruler  who  governed  them  in  justice 
and  piety  represented  the  authority  of  Jehovah.  And  as,  in  the  long  tinges 
of  theur  natural  captivity  and  oppression,  their  hopes  sought  refuge  from 
the  depressing  present  in  bright  visions  of  a  glorious  future,  when  some 
inspired  deliverer  should  justify  their  faith  by  carrying  the  national  power 
and  happiness  to  the  highest  pitch,  they  naturally  believed  that  the  spirit 
and  signet  of  the  Lord  would,  in  a  special  manner,  rest  on  that  Messianic 
-hero. 

By  the  assimilative  action  of  faith  and  imagination,  this  idea  of  a  divinely 
accredited  Messiah  developed,  and  grew  ever  richer  and  more  complete. 
It  began  simply  with  the  expectation  of  a  holy  leader  and  ruler  who  should 
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Bnbdue  the  heathen  and  establish  the  f  arored  people  of  JehoTah — in  pee^ 
less  purity,  power,  and  happiness — in  the  land  of  Judea.  Little  by  little, 
the  rewards  of  the  righteous  and  the  punishments  of  the  wicked  were  ex- 
tended beyond  those  living  on  the  earth,  and  took  in  the  dead.  The  pro- 
phet Ezekiel  depicted  the  promised  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  their  cap- 
tivity at  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under  the  x>oetic  image  of  a  leyivification  of 
a  heap  of  dead  bones.  This  metaphor  slowly  assumed  the  form  of  a  literal 
dogma,  which  grew  from  its  beginning  as  an  exceptional  belief  in  the  res- 
urrection of  a  chosen  few,  stated  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  second  book 
of  Xoccabccs,  to  the  belief  in  the  universal  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
avowed  by  Paul  as  the  common  Pharisaic  belief.  The  belief,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  scene  of  the  Messianic  triumph,  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah,  and  the  kind  and  number  of  those  enemies,  underwent 
the  same  process  of  development  and  growth.  The  world  w^as  conceived 
as  a  sort  of  three-story  house  connected  with  passiige  ways;  heaven  above 
the  firmancnt,  the  earth  between,  and  a  penal  region  below.  The  imageiy 
of  fire  and  brimstone  associated  in  the  Hebrew  mind  with  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  the  fearful  imagery  of  idolatory,  filth,  and  flames  in  the 
detested  valley  of  Hinnom  where  the  refuse  of  Jerusalem  was  carried  to 
be  biimcd,  had  been  transferred  by  the  popular  imagination  to  the  subter- 
ranean place  of  departed  souls.  The  story  in  the  book  of  Genesis  about 
the  sons  of  God  forming  an  alliance  with  the  daughters  of  men,  and  beget- 
ting a  wicked  brood  of  giants,  had  been  wrought  into  the  belief  in  a  race  of 
fallen  angels,  foes  of  God  and  men,  whose  dwelling  place  was  the  upper 
air.  Above  these  wicked  spirits  in  high  places,  but  below  the  heaven  of 
Jehovah,  was  the  paradise  whither  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  translated,  and  whence  they  would  come  again  in  the  last  days. 
The  Jewish  apocr3rplial  book  of  Enoch— which  was  written  probably  about 
a  century  and  a  half  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  is  explicitly  quoted  in 
the  Epistle  of  Judc — contains  a  minute  account  of  the  final  judgment,  in- 
cluding in  its  scope  this  whole  scenery  and  all  these  agents,  and  closely 
anticipating  both  the  doctrinal  and  verbal  details  of  the  same  subject  as 
recorded  in  the  Kcw  Testament  itself.  There  is  not ,  with  one  exception,  a 
single  essential  feature  of  the  now  current  Christian  belief,  in  regard  to  the 
day  of  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world,  which  is  not  distinctly  brou^t 
out  in  the  same  form  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  written  certainly  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  a  lino  of  the  Gospels  was  composed.  The  exception 
referred  to  relates  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  book  of  Enoch  he 
is  indeed  called  the  Son  of  man,  but  is  wrapt  in  mysterious  obscurity,  un- 
defined and  unnamed :  in  the  Christian  documents  and  faith  he  is,  of  coarse, 
identified  with  Jesus  of  Kazareth,  and,  at  a  later  period,  identified  also  with 
God. 

The  growth  of  the  Messianic  personality  in  distinctness,  prominence, 
importance,  and  completeness  of  associated  grouping,  is  not  only  historic- 
ally traceable,  but  was  also  perfectly  natural.  At  first  the  prophecy  of  the 
triumphant  re-establishment  of  the  Jews  was  conceived  as  the  result  of 
the  favoring  power  of  Jehovah,  not  in  a  personal  manifestation,  but  provi- 
dentially displayed.    Thus  Joel  represents  Jehovah  as  saying,  in  his  promise 
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to  vindicate  Jerusalem,  "Let  the  heathen  be  walsened,  and  come  up  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  for  there  will  I  sit  to  Judge  all  the  heathen  roimd 
about.  *'    It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  was  purely  metaphorical.    But  In  all 
imagery  of  a  kingdom,  of  war,  of  Judgment,  the  idea  of  the  king,  the 
leader,  the  Judge,  would  naturally  be  the  strongest  point  of  imaginative 
action,  tlie  center  of  crystalizing  association  around  which  congruous  par- 
ticulars would  be  drawn  until  the  picture  was  complete.     So  it  actually 
happened.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  growth 
of  the  notion  of  the  great  Adversary  who  precedes  and  fights  against  the 
Messiah.    The  book  of  Daniel,  written  just  after  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
had  oppressed  the  Jews  with  such  frightful  cruelties  and  profaned  their 
temple  with  such  abominable  desecrations,  impersonated  in  him  the  whole 
head  and  front  of   the  impious  hostility  which  the  promised  deliverer 
would  have  to  subdue  in  vindicating  the  rights  and  hopes  of  the  chosen 
people.     "The  figure  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,"  Martineau  has  happily 
said,  "placed  in  immediate  antecedence  and  antithesis  to  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah, as  the  predicted  crisis  moved  forward,  was  carried  with  it,  and  &pread 
its  portentous  shadow  over  the  cxx)ected  close."    The  writer  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  looked  for  the  immediate  arising  of  some  inspired  hero  and  ser- 
vant of  Jehovah  to  overthrow  this  wicked  despot,  this  persecuting  mon- 
ster, and  avenge  the  oppressed  Jews  on  their  Ckntile  tyrants.    When  sub- 
sequent events  postponed  this  expected  sequel,  the  opposed  parties  in  it, 
the  Antichrist  and  the  Christ,  were  thrown  forward  together  in  ever-dilat- 
ing proportions  of  gloom  and  brightness:  the  fierce-countenanced  king  in 
I>aniel  becomes  the  Man  of  Sin  in  Paul  and  the  Beast  drunk  with  the  blood 
of  saints  in  the  Apocalypse.    And  in  the  Rabbinical  books  of  the  Jews 
the  belief  in  Antichrist,  under  the  name  of  Armillus,  is  developed  into  a 
mass  of  mythological  details,  afterwards  adopted  quite  in  the  gross  by  the 
Mohammedans.   Terrible  signs  will  precede  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah, 
8uch  ns  a  dew  of  blood,  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  destruction  of  the 
Loly  city,  with  the  slaughter  and  dispersion  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  suffer- 
ing of  awful  woes.     The  Messiah  shall  gather  his  people  and  rebuild  and 
occupy  Jerusalem.     Armillus  shall  collect  an  army  and  besiege  that  city. 
Dut  God  shall  say  to  Messiah,  "Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,"  and  to  the 
Israelites,  "Stand  still,  and  see   what  God  will  work  for  you  to-day." 
Tlien  God  will  pour  down  sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven,  and  consume  Ar- 
millus and  his  hosts.     Then  the  trumpet  will  sound,  the  tombs  be  opened, 
the  ten  tribes  be  led  to  Paradise  to  celebrate  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Messiah,  the  aliens  be  consigned  to  Gehenna,  and  the  earth  be  renovated. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of  the  Messiah,  in  this  finished  form,  is 
not  stated  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  was  familiar  in  the  Cliristian  Church, 
it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  a  later  Christian  development 
from  the  Jewish  germ.  It  did,  however,  exist  in  the  Jewish  mind,  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  mature  form  already  set  forth.  It  is  found 
citarly  laid  down  and  drawn  out  in  Jewish  apocryphal  books  dated  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era.  It  is  likewise  explicitly  and  minutely  detailed  in 
the  Talmud,  where  its  subsequent  adoption  from  the  Christians  must  have 
heea  impossible  to  the  bigoted  scorn  and  hate  of  the  Jews  for  the  Chris- 
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tians;  while  the  historic  affiliation  of  Christianity  on  Judaism  made  the 
Christians  avowedly  adopt  all  the  vital  doctrines  of  the  older  creed.  The 
gradual  growth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  connection  of  the  Measiah 
with  the  final  Judgment,  out  of  the  previous  Jewish  and  Rabbinical 
notions,  by  the  hardening  of  metaphors  into  dogmas  and  the  uniyeraaliz- 
ing  of  local  peculiarities,  is  confessedly  an  obscure  process,  in  many  of  its 
particulars  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  But  that  it  did  thus  grow  up,  no 
impartial  scholar,  who  has  mastered  what  is  now  known  on  the  subject, 
can  doubt.  A  world  of  new  knowledge  and  light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
whole  field  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  by  Gfrurer,  Baur,  Ewald, 
Hoffmann,  Hilgenfeld,  Dilmann,  Ceriani,  Yolkmar,  and  other  students  of 
kindred  power  and  spirit.  Researches  and  discussions  in  this  department 
arc  still  pushed  with  the  greatest  zeal;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
in  a  few  years  the  views  adopted  in  the  present  writing  will  be  established 
beyond  all  cavil  from  any  fair-minded  critic.  Then  all  the  steps  will  have 
been  clearly  defined  in  the  development  of  that  doctrine  of  the  great  Day 
of  the  Lord,  which,  beginning  with  a  poetic  picture  of  a  Jewish  overthrow 
of  the  Gentiles,  through  the  inspiring  power  of  Jchovali,  before  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  ended  with  a  literal  belief  in  the  setting  up,  by  the  Messiah, 
of  a  tribunal  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  assemblage  there  of  all  the 
living  and  the  dead  for  judgment,  the  installation  of  the  immortalized 
righteous  in  Paradise,  and  tlio  submerging  of  the  wicked  under  the  Yale  of 
Hinnom  in  a  rainstorm  of  blazing  brimstone. 

And  now  what  must  we  think  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
outward,  forensic,  military,  and  ritual  part  of  the  doctrine  of  historic 
and  literary  development  we  have  imperfectly  followed.  Is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear,  that  the  growth  of  the  doctrine  in  question  has  been  but  a 
natural  action  of  the  imagination  on  the  materials  .furnished  it;  adding 
congruous  particulars,  one  after  another,  until  the  view  was  complete, 
and  therefore  could  extend  no  further?  And  is  it  not  equaUy  obvious, 
that  it  can  lay  no  sort  of  claim  to  logical  validily?  The  superstitious  and 
arbitrary  character  of  its  intrinsic  constituents,  its  irrcconcilableness  with 
science  and  philosophy,  disprove,  to  all  who  dare  honestly  face  the  facts, 
every  plea  set  up  for  it  as  an  inspired  revelation  of  truth.  It  is  a  mixture 
of  poetry  and  speculation,  credible  enough  in  an  early  and  uncritical  age, 
but  a  hopeless  stumbling-block  to  the  educated  reason  of  the  present  day. 
Every  one  who  brings  a  free  intelligence  to  the  subject  will  find  it  impos- 
sible not  to  recognize  the  same  fanciful  process  of  thought,  the  same 
poetic  ingredients,  here  as  in  the  schemes  of  those  heathen  religions  whose 
principal  portrayals  we  all  regard  as  mythology.  To  argue  that  because 
earthly  rulers,  in  their  anger  and  power,  send  retributive  armies  against 
their  rebellious  subjects,  to  bring  them  to  judgment,  destroy  their  homes 
and  cities,  and  lay  waste  their  lands  with  fire  and  sword,  therefore  Qod, 
the  supreme  King,  will  do  so  by  the  whole  world,  is  not  to  reason  logi- 
cally, but  to  poetize  creatively.  There  can  bo  no  warrant  for  transferring 
the  political  and  military  relations  between  men  and  earthly  sovereigns  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  relations  between  the  human  race  and  God,  sinoe 
the  two  sets  of  relations  are  wholly  different    The  relation  of  Creator 
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tnd  creature  is  immensely  higher  and  wider  than  that  of  king  and  subject 
He  whose  hiws  are  everywhere  incessantly  self-executing  needs  not  to 
select  and  group  and  reserve  his  friends  or  foes  for  any  climateric  cataa- 
trophe.  The  common  notion  of  a  final  judgment  day — the  fanciful  asso- 
ciation of  all  the  good  together,  on  one  side,  to  be  saved;  of  all  the  bad 
together,  on  the  other  side,  to  be  damned, — applies  to  the  divine  govern- 
ment an  imperfection  belonging  only  to  human  governments.  Surely 
every  one  must  sec,  the  moment  the  thought  is  stated,  that  this  imagina- 
tive universalizing  of  the  indignation  of  God,  and  carrying  it  to  a  climax, 
in  the  destruction  of  the  world,  is  a  mythological  procedure  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  a  Being  who  can  know  no  anger,  no  caprice,  no  change, — a 
Being  whose  will  is  universal  truth,  whose  throne  is  immensity,  whoae 
robe  is  omnipresence. 

Original  Christianity,  internally  regarded  in  ils  divine  truth,  was  the 
pure  moral  law  exemplified  in  the  personal  traits  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
universalized  by  his  ascent  out  of  the  fiesh  into  that  kingdom  of  heaven 
which  knows  not  nationalities  or  ceremonies.  But  original  Christianity, 
Externally  and  historically  regarded,  in  the  belief  of  its  first  disciples,  was 
simply  Judaism,  with  the  addition  of  the  faith  that  the  Messiah  hud  actu- 
ally come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  disciples  vividly 
cherished  the  prevalent  Pharisaic  doctrine  that  the  Messiah  would  glorify 
his  people,  vanquish  the  heathen,  raise  and  judge  the  dead,  change  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  inaugurate  a  holy  reign  of  Israel  in  joy  and  splen- 
dor. This  the  Messiah  was  to  do.  But  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  the 
Messiah.  Yet,  before  doing  these  things,  he  had  been  put  to  death. 
Therefore,  they  argued,  he  must  come  again,  to  finish  his  uncompleted 
mission.  Such  was  the  derivation  of  the  apostolic  and  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trine of  the  speedy  second  advent  of  Christ  to  judge  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  to  wind  up  the  present  scheme  of  things.  The  belief  was  in- 
evitable under  the  circumstances.  To  have  believed  otherwise,  they  must 
have  reconstructed  the  current  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and  have  seen  in  him 
no  political  monarch  with  an  outward  realm,  but  purely  a  king  of  truth. 
For  this  they  were  not  ready;  though  it  seems  as  if,  after  the  experience 
of  eighteen  hundred  years,  we  ought  by  this  time  to  be  prepared  to  see  that 
such  was  really  the  intention  of  Providence. 

It  is  a  question  of  primary  interest,  whether  Jesus  himself,  in  assuming 
the  Messiahship,  regarded  it  personally  as  an  exclusively  spiritual  office, 
or  as  a  literally  including  these  royal  and  judicial  functions  in  a  visible 
form. 

Jesus  foretold,  in  the  same  imaginery  used  by  the  previous  prophets, 
and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  the  speedy  approach  of 
frightful  calamities,  wars,  rumor  of  wars,  famine  and  slaughter,  Jerusalem 
compassed  with  armies  and  destroyed.  Then,  he  adds,  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  all  his  holy  angels,  and  take  possession 
of  the  scene,  apportioning  the  destinies  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  pictured  reappearance,  in  such  transcendent 
pomp  and  power,  was  meant  by  him  as  a  literal  prophecy,  to  bo  physically 
fulfilled  in  his  own  person;  or  as  a  moral  horoscope  of  the  destined  for* 
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tunes  of  his  religion,  a  figurative  representation  of  tlie  establishment  and 
reign  of  his  spiritual  truth.     The  latter  view  seems  to  us  to  be*  the  correct  ' 
one.  % 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  what  has  actually  taken  place.  In  the  growing 
recognition  of  his  spirit  and  power,  in  the  spread  of  his  teachings  and 
name,  in  the  revolutionizing  advancement  of  his  kingdom  among  men,— 
Jesus  has  come  again  and  again.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
as  he  foretold,  amidst  unspeakable  tribulations,  and  the  disciples  of  the  new 
faith  installed  in  domination  over  the  world.  He  said  the  time  was  then  at 
hand,  even  at  the  doors,  that  some  of  those  standing  by  should  not  t^iste 
death  until  all  these  things  came  to  pass.  If  his  prophecy  bore  a  moral 
sense,  the  sequel  justified  it;  if  it  bore  a  physical  sense,  the  sequel  refuted 
and  falsified  it.  For  that  generation  passed  away,  fifty  generations  since 
have  passed  away,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  literal  second  advent  of  Jesus 
in  person  to  judge  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  to  destroy  the  world.  The 
event  proves  that  we  must  either  give  the  words  of  Jesus  a  metaphorical 
interpretation  or  hold  that  he  was  in  error. 

But,  secondly,  such  an  error  would  be  incompatible  with  soundness  of 
mind.  For  any  man,  even  for  him  called  by  an  apostle  '*the  man  Christ 
Jesus/*  to  believe  that  after  his  death  he  should  reappear,  swooping  down 
from  heaven,  convoyed  by  squadrons  of  angels,  to  collect  all  men  from 
their  graves,  and  replace  the  old  creation  with  a  new  one,  would  imply  a 
profound  disturbance  of  reason,  a  monomaniacal  fanaticism  if  not  an  act- 
ual insanity.  It  is  such  a  pure  piece  of  theatrics  that  no  one  deeply  in 
unison  with  that  spirit  of  truth  which  expresses  the  mind  of  God  through 
the  order  of  nature  and  providence  could  possibly  believe  it.  Such  a  na- 
ture was  preeminently  that  of  Jesus.  All  his  most  characteristic  utter- 
ances, such  as:  "blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God;** 
"who  loves  much  shall  be  forgiven  much;** — reveal  unsurpassed  saneness 
and  truth  of  perception.  It  is  by  much  the  most  probable  supposition, 
that  Jesus  employed  in  the  deepest  and  purest  moral  sense  alone  those 
Messianic  images  and  catastrophic  prophecies  which  were  indeed  originally 
used  as  moral  metaphors,  but  had  been  afterwards  degraded  into  material 
dogmas. 

Still  further,  the  literal  belief  commonly  attributed  to  Jesus,  in  his  own 
physical  reappearance  and  reign,  is  not  only  incompatible  with  his  stipreme 
soundness  of  mind,  it  is  also  irreconcilable  with  his  other  explicit  teach- 
ings. "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.**  "Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth  hcareth  my  voice.'  He  warns  his  disciples  against  the  many  false 
Christs  who  will  appear,  and  says  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  cometh 
not  with  observation.*'  "Say  not,  lo  here!  or  lo  there!  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  within  you.**  "I  am  the  truth,  the  way,  and  the  life."  "He 
that  rejccteth  me,  I  judge  him  not;  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
shall  judge  him,'*  "Whoever  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven, 
the  same  is  my  brother.**  In  view  of  these  and  kindred  utterances  of  the 
profoundest  insight,  irreconcilable  with  any  gross  m^'thological  beliefs, 
we  must  hold  to  the  purely  spiritual  character  of  the  doctrine  of  JesuB 
concerning  his  personal  offices,  and  think  that  all  the  speeches,  if  any  such 
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there  be,  which  cannot  be  fairly  explained  in  accordance  with  this  view, 
have  been  refracted  in  their  transmission  through  incompetent  reporters, 
or  even  periiaps  fictitiously  ascribed  to  him  from  the  faith  of  a  later  age. 
There  is  a  grateful  satisfaction  in  thus  discharging,  as  we  feel  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  do,  from  the  authority  of  Jesus  a  burden  too  great  even  for  his 
peerless  name  any  longer  to  support.  For,  say  what  its  advocates  may, 
this  gigantic  mclo-drama  of  the  second  advent,  this  world-wide  mixture 
and  display  of  martial  and  forensic  elements  before  an  audience  of  all 
mankind  and  amidst  a  convulsed  and  closing  universe,  is  inherently  incred- 
ible by  any  mind  not  grossly  ignorant  and  undisciplined  or  drilled  to  the 
most  slavish  servility  of  traditional  thought.  Every  one  really  educated 
in  science  and  philosophy,  and  familiar  with  the  physiological  conditions 
and  literary  history  of  mythology  in  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  will 
plainly  perceive  the  intrinsic  f ancif ulness  and  falsity  of  the  belief,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  easily  accounts  for  its  rise  and  prevalence. 

The  same  picture  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  a  league  of  idolatrous 
armies,  and  of  the  mighty  coming  of  the  Messiah,  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, is  drawn  in  the  third  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  which  was  com- 
posed by  a  Jew  two  hundred  years  before  one  word  of  Matthew  or  Luke 
was  written.  Jesus  took  up  this  current  and  fitting  imagery  wherein  lo 
express  the  conflict  of  his  religion  with  the  world,  and  to  predict  its  ulti- 
mate triumph.  He  identifies  himself  with  the  truths  he  has  brought,  with 
the  regenerating  energies  he  has  inaugurated  to  combat  and  overcome  the 
wickedness  and  despotism  of  the  nations  of  men.  Every  advent  of  his  uni- 
versal principles  to  a  wider  conflict  or  a  higher  seat  of  authority,  is  a  true 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  vices  and  crimes  of  men,  the  selfishness 
and  tyranny  of  governments,  acciunulate  impediments  in  the  way  of  the 
free  working  of  the  will  of  God  in  human  society.  Therefore  from  period 
to  period  convulsive  crises  occur,  shocks  of  progressive  truth  and  liberty 
against  the  obstacles  gathered  in  their  way.  Thus,  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  but  the  destruction  of  Rome,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  all  the  terrible  social  crises  in  the  advancing  affairs  of  the  world,  write 
on  the  earih  aiid  the  sky,  in  huge  characters  of  blood,  smoke  and  fire,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  repeated  coming  of  Christ.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
judicial  second  advent  he  will  ever  make,  and  this  will  occur  over  and  over 
in  calamitous  but  helpful  revolutions,until  nil  removable  evils  are  done  away, 
all  the  laws  of  men  made  Just  and  all  the  hearts  of  men  pure.  Then  the 
spirit  once  manifested  by  Jesus  in  his  lonely  mission  will  be  a  universal 
presence  on  earth,  and  the  genuine  millennium  prevail  without  end. 

It  is  necessary  now,  as  preliminary  to  a  clear  exposition  of  the  true 
Christiandoctrineof  judgment,  to  explain  the  cause  and*  process  of  the 
dark  perversion  which  the  teachings  of  Christ  himself  have  so  unfortun- 
ately undergone  in  the  Church.  For  this  purpose  we  must  again,  for  a 
moment,  refer  to  the  original  connection  of  Christianity  with  Judaism. 

Judaism  was  composed  of  two  parts:  one  an  accidental  form;  the  other, 
essential  truth.  The  first  was  the  ceremonial  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish 
race  and  history;  the  second  was  the  absolute  and  eternal  principles  of 
morality  and  religion.    These  two  jmrts— the  ritual  law  and  moral  law— 
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were  cloeely  joined  in  all  the  best  repiesentatlTee  of  the  natioii  at  an  the 
best  periods  of  its  history.  Tet  there  was  a  constant  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate these.  One  party  endted  the  ritual  element,  another  party  the  spirtt- 
ual  element;  the  priestly  class  and  the  ynlgar  populace  the  former;  tbef 
prophets— the  men  of  poetic,  fiery  heart  and  genius— the  latter.  Such  men 
as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  always  insisted  on  personal  and  national 
righteousness,  purity,  and  devotion,  as  the  one  essential  thing.  But  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  common  multitude,  and  of  every  professional 
class,  to  an  external  routine  of  mechanised  forms,  manifested  itself  more 
and  more  in  a  party  which  made  an  overt  covenant  and  ritualistic  confor- 
mity the  all-important  thing.  This  party  reached  its  head  in  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  who,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  possessed  the  offices,  and  repre- 
sented the  dominant  spirit  and  authority  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  char- 
acter of  this  sect  of  bigoted  formalists,  as  indignantly  described  and  de- 
noimced  by  Jesus,  is  too  well  known  to  need  illustration.  They  subordi- 
nated and  trivialized  the  weightier  matters  of  Justice,  mercy,  humility, 
and  peace,  but  enthroned  and  glorified  the  regime  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin. 

What  was  the  Jewish  idea  of  salvation,  or  citixenship  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ood?  What  was  the  condition  of  acceptance  in  the  Pliarisaic  church? 
It  was  heirship  in  the  Jewish  race,  either  by  descent  or  adoption,  with 
ceremonial  blamelessness  in  belief  and  act.  Do  you  belong  to  the  chosen 
family  of  Abraham,  and  are  you  undefiled  in  relation  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  our  code?  Then  you  are  one  of  the  elect  Are  you  a  Gentile, 
an  idolatrous  member  of  the  uncircumcision,  or  a  scomer  of  the  Levitio 
and  Rabbinical'  customs?  Then  you  are  unfit  to  enter  beyond  the  outer 
precincts  of  the  Temple;  you  are  a  hopeless  alien  from  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Thus  the  Jewish  test  of  acceptance  with  Ood  was  national,  ex- 
ternal, formal,  a  local  and  temporal  peculiarity. 

When  Jesus  arose  and  began  to  teach,  his  transcendent  genius,  working 
under  the  unparalleled  inspiration  of  Ck>d, — an  unprecedented  sensibility  to 
divine  truth  in  its  utmost  purity  and  freedom,^xi>anded  beyond  all 
these  shallow  material  accidents  and  bonds;  and  he  propounded  a  per- 
fectly moral  and  spiritual  test  of  acceptance  before  God;  namely,  the  pos- 
session of  an  intrinsically  good  character.  He  made  nothing  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  Jew  and  Gentile,  declaring,  "  3Iy  father  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham."  He  affirmed  the  condition  of 
admittance  into  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  to  be  simply  the  doing  of  the  will  of 
God.  When  he  saw  the  young  lawyer  who  had  kept  the  two  command- 
ments, —  loving  God  with  all  his  soul,  and  his  neighbor  as  himself, — his 
heart  yearned  towards  him  in  benediction.  And,  finally,  in  his  sublime 
picture  of  the  last  judgment,  he,  in  the  most  explicit  and  unmistakable 
manner,  makes  the  one  essential  condition  of  rejection  to  be  inhumanity  of 
life,  cruel  selfishness  of  character;  the  one  essential  condition  of  accept- 
ance, the  spirit  of  love,  the  practical  doing  of  good.  He  utters  not  a  soli- 
tary syllable  about  immaculateness  of  ceremonial  propriety  or  soundness 
of  dogmatic  beliel  He  only  says.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  or  have  not  visited 
the  sick  and  the  imprisoned,  fed  the  hungry,  and  clothed  the  naked,  ye 
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shall  be  Justified  or  condemned  at  the  divine  tribunal.  This  test  of  per- 
sonal goodness  or  wickedness,  beneyolent  or  malignant  conduct,  proclaimed 
by  Jesus,  is  the  true  standard,  free  from  everTthing  local  and  temporary, 
fitted  for  application  to  all  nations  and  all  ages. 

But  no  sooner  had  Christianity  obtained  a  foothold  on  earth,  multipli^cid 
its  converts,  and  gained  some  outward  sway,  than  its  Judaizing  disciples 
and  promulgators,  fastening  on  that  which  was  easiest  to  comprehend  and 
practise,  that  which  was  most  impressive  to  the  imagination,  that  which 
seemed  most  sharply  to  distinguisli  them  from  the  unbelieving  and  uncon- 
forming world  around,  thrust  far  into  the  background  this  universal  and 
eternal  test  of  judgment  Bui  up  by  Jesus  himself,  and  in  place  of  it  installed 
an  exclusive  test  fashioned  after  a  more  developed  and  aggravated  pattern 
of  the  very  narrowest  and  worst  elements  in  the  Phariasaism  wliich  he  ex- 
pressly came  to  supersede.  The  Pharisaic  condition  of  salvation  was  in- 
heritance, by  blood  or  adoption,  in  the  Jewish  race  and  Abi-ahamic 
covenant,  together  with  exactitude  of  cermonial  observance.  Every- 
body else  was  an  unclean  alien,  an  uncircumcised  dog,  an  uncovenanted 
leper.  In  place  of  this  test,  the  orthodox  ecclesiastical  party  made  their 
test  dogmatic  belief  in  the  supernatural  Mcssiahship  of  Jesus  Christ,  formal 
profession  of  allegiance  to  the  official  person  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
summed  up  in  the  formula,  "  Whoso  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is 
of  God ;  whoso  denieth  this,  is  of  the  Devil. " 

Exactly  here  is  where  Paul,  the  noble  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  broke  with 
the  Judaizing  apostles,  and  taught  a  doctrine  more  fully  developed  in  its 
historic  sequenoe,  but  substantially  in  perfect  unison  with  the  free  teach- 
mgs  and  spirit  of  Jesus  himself.  With  Paul  the  test  of  Christian  salvation 
was  the  possession  of  the  mind  of  Christ.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his; "  **  but  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God 
aresonaof  God.*'  "Neither  circumcision  availeth  anything,  noruncir- 
comcision;  but  a  new  creature,'*  begotten  in  the  image  of  Christ,  availeth 
everything  before  God.  "God  rewardeth  every  man,  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile,  according  to  his  works."  With  Paul,  descent  from  Abraham  was 
nothing,  observance  of  the  legal  code  was  nothing:  a  just  and  pure  char- 
acter, full  of  self-sacrificing  love,  evoked  by  faith  in  Christ,  was  the  alMn-alL 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  head  of  a  new  race,  the  second  Adum ;  and  all  disciples, 
who,  through  moral  faith  in  him,  were  regenerated  into  his  likeness  and  unto 
newness  of  living,  were  thereby  adopted  as  sons  of  God  and  joint  heirs 
with  him.  The  Pauline  formula  of  salvation,  freely  open  to  all  the  world, 
was,  spiritual  assimilation  and  reproduction  of  Christ  in  the  disciple. 

But  the  Judaizing  party  bore  a  heavy  preponderance  in  the  early  Church, 
and  has  succeeded  unto  this  day  in  imposing  on  ecclesiastical  Christendom 
its  own  test:  namely,  a  sound  dogmatic  belief  in  the  supreme  personal 
rank  and  office  of  Christ,  as  the  only  means  of  admibsion  to  tlie  kingdom 
of  heaven.  The  one  peculiarity  which  most  sharply  and  broadly  con- 
trasted the  early  Christians  with  the  rest  of  the  world  was  unquestionably 
their  belief  in  the  miraculous  mission  of  Jesus, — a  belief  growing  deeper, 
higher,  intenser,  until  it  actually  identified  him  with  the  omnipotent  God. 
There  was  an  inevitable  tendency,  it  was  a  perfectly  natural  and  necessary 
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process,  for  them  to  make  this  point  of  contrast  the  central  condition  on 
which  depended  the  possession  of  all  the  special  privileges  supposed  to  be 
promised  to  its  disciples  by  the  new  religion.  The  result  is  well  expressed 
by  Polycarp  in  these  words:  "Whosoever  confesses  not  that  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh,  is  an  Antichrist;  and  whosoever  acknowledges  not  the 
martyrdom  of  the  cross,  is  of  the  Devil ;  and  whosoever  says  that  there  is 
no  resurrection  nor  Judgment,  is  the  flrst-bom  of  Satan."  This  extract 
strikes  4he  key-note  of  the  Orthodox  Church  all  through  Christendom 
from  the  second  century  to  the  present  hour.  In  place  of  the  true  condi- 
tion of  salvation  announced  by  Jesus, — personal  and  practical  goodness, — 
it  hiaugurates  the  false  ecclesiastic  standard, — soundness  of  dogmatic 
belief  in  relation  to  Jesus  himself!  Those  who  hold  this  are  the  elect, 
and  shall  stand  in  heaven  with  white  robes  and  palms  and  a  new  song, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world — apostate  and  detested  enemies  of  God  and 
his  saints — shall  be  trampled  down  in  merciless  slaughter,  and  flung  into 
the  pit  whence  the  smoking  signal  of  their  torment  shall  ascend  for  ever 
and  ever.  It  is  a  transformation  of  the  bigoted  scorn  and  hate  of  the 
covenanted  Jew  for  his  Gentile  foes  into  the  intensified  horror  of  the 
Orthodox  believer  for  the  reprobate  infidel.  And  it  finally  culminated  in 
the  following  frightful  picture  which  still  lowers  and  blazes  in  the  im- 
agination of  ecclesiastical  Christendom  as  a  veritable  revelation  of  what  is 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  world : — 

While  the  stars  are  falling,  the  firmament  dissolving,  the  dead  swarm- 
ing from  their  graves,  and  the  nations  assembling,  Christ  will  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  with  a  host  of  angels  and  sit  in  judgment  on  collected 
mankind.  All  who  submissively  believed  in  his  Divinity,  and  have  the 
seal  of  his  blood  on  their  foreheads,  he  will  approve  and  accept;  all  others 
he  will  condemn  and  rejecV.  No  matter  for  the  natural  goodness  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  unbeliever:  his  unbelief  dooms  him.  No  matter  for  the 
natural  depravity  and  iniquity  of  the  believer:  his  faith  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  saves  him.  The  Judge  will  say  to  the  orthodox,  on  his  right, 
"You  may  have  been  impure  and  cruel, — lied,  cheated,  hated  your  neigh- 
bor, rolled  in  vice  and  crime, — but  you  have  believed  in  me,  in  my 
divinity:  therefore,  come,  ye  blessed,  inherit  my  kingdom."  To  the 
heretical,  on  his  left,  he  will  say,  "  You  may  have  been  pure  and  kind, — 
sought  the  truth,  self-sacrificingly  served  your  fellow-men,  fulfilled  every 
moral  duty  in  your  power, — but  you  have  not  believed  in  me,  in  my 
deity,  and  my  blood:  therefore,  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire." 
Such  is  a  fit  verdict  to  be  pronounced  by  the  avenging  Warrior  depicted 
in  the  Apocalypse,  from  whose  mouth  issues  a  two-edged  sword,  to  cut 
his  enemies  asunder;  who  sits  on  a  white  charger,  in  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood,  with  a  bow  and  a  crown,  and  goes  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer; 
whose  eyes  are  flames  of  fire;  who  treads  his  rejecters  in  the  wine-press  of 
his  wrath  until  their  blood  reaches  to  the  horse-bridles.  It  was  the  natural 
reflection  of  an  age  fllled  with  the  most  murderous  hatreds  and  persecu- 
tions, based  on  political  and  dogmatic  distinctions.  But  how  contradictory 
it  is  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus  himself  I  How  utterly  irreconcilable  it 
is  with  the  image  and  spirit  of  that  meek  and  lowly  Son  of  Man  who 
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sidd  tliat  he  "came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them:" 
who  declared,  "of  mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing;"  who  modestly 
deprecated  all  personal  homage,  asking,  "Why  callest  thou  me  good?" 
who  sat  with  the  publican,  and  forgave  the  harlot,  and  denounced 
bigotry  in  many  an  immortal  breathing  of  charity;  and  who,  even 
in  his  final  agony,  pardoned  and  prayed  for  his  murderers!  What 
reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  he  who  was  so  infinitely  gentle,  un- 
sclfisli,  forgiving,  when  on  earth,  will  undergo  such  a  fiendish  metamor- 
phosis in  his  exaltation  and  return?  It  is  the  most  monstrous,  the  most 
atrocious  travesty  of  the  truth  that  ever  was  perpetrated  by  the  supersti- 
tious ignorance  and  audacity  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  a  direct  transfer- 
ence into  the  Godhead  of  the  most  egotistical  and  hateful  feelings  of  a  bad 
man.  No  good  man  who  had  been  ever  so  grossly  misconceived,  vilified, 
and  wronged,  if  he  saw  his  enemies  prostrate  in  submissive  terror  at  his 
feet,  perfectly  powerless  before  his  authority,  could  bear  to  trample  on 
them  and  wreak  vengeance  on  them.  He  would  say,  "  Unhappy  ones, 
fear  not;  you  have  misunderstood  me;  I  will  not  injure  you;  if  there  be 
any  favor  which  I  can  bestow  on  you,  freely  take  it."  And  is  it  not  an 
incredible  blasphemy  to  deny  to  the  deified  Christ  a  magnanimity  equal 
to  that  which  any  good  man  would  exhibit? 

It  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  the  writer  has  penned  the  foregoing  sen- 
tences, which,  he  supposes,  some  persons  will  read  with  the  feeling  that 
they  arc  inexcusable  misrepresentations,  others,  with  a  shocked  and  re- 
sentful horror,  relieving  itself  in  the  cry,  Infidelity  1  Blasphemy  !  The 
reply  of  the  writer  is  simply  that,  while  reluctant  to  wound  the  sensibility 
of  any,  he  feels  bound  in  conscience  to  make  this  exposition,  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  a  true  statement;  and  loyalty  to  truth  is  the  first  duty  of 
every  man.  Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  obedience  to  which  alone  is  sound 
morality,  revercntiirl  love  of  which  alone  is  pure  piety.  Frightful  as  is  the 
picture  drawn  above  of  Christ  in  the  judgment,  it  is  impossible  to  deny, 
without  utter  stultification,  that  every  lineament  of  it  is  logically  implied 
in  the  formula.  "  There  is  no  salvation  for  the  man  who  unbelievingly  re- 
jects, no  damnation  for  the  man  who  believingly  accepts,  the  oflftcial  Christ 
and  his  blood."  And  what  teacher  will  have  the  presumption  to  deny  that 
just  this  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  central  dogma  in  the  faith  of  ecclesias- 
tical Christendom?  The  legitimate  result  of  this  view,  unflinchingly 
carried  out,  and  applied  to  the  precise  point  we  now  have  in  hand,  is 
seen  in  that  horrible  portrayal  of  thu  Last  Judgment  wherewith  Michael 
Angelo  has  covered  the  ceiling'of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  Rome.  The  great 
anatomical  artist  consistently  depicts  Christ  as  an  almighty  athlete,  tower- 
ing with  vindictive  wrath,  flinging  thunderbolts  on  the  writhing  and  help- 
less wilderness  of  his  victims.  The  popular  conception  of  Christ  in  the 
judgment  has  been  borrowed  from  the  type  of  a  king,  who,  hurling  off  the 
incognito  in  which  he  has  been  outraged,  breaks  out  in  his  proper  insignia,  to 
sentence  and  trample  his  scomers.  The  true  conception  is  to  be  fashioned 
after  the  type  given  in  his  own  example  during  his  life.  80  far  as  Christ 
is  the  representative  of  God,  there  must  be  no  vanity  or  egotism  in  him. 
Every  such  quality  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  is  anthropomorphizing  so- 
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pliistrj.  Howevor  much  more  God  maybe,  he  is  the  General  Mind  of  the 
Universe.  He  includes,  wlille  he  transcends,  all  other  beings.  Now,  the 
General  Mind  must  represent  the  interests  of  all, — the  disinterested  good 
of  the  whole,  and  not  any  particular  and  selfish  exactions,  or  resentful  ca- 
prices, fashioned  on  the  pattern  shown  among  human  egotists  by  a  kin^ 
despot. 

The  Church,  in  developing  Christianity  out  of  Judaism  through  the  per- 
son and  life  of  Jesus,  has  given  prominence  and  emphasis  to  the  wrong 
elements,  seeking  to  universalize  and  perpetuate,  in  a  transformed  guise, 
the  local  spirit  and  historic  errors  of  that  Pharisaic  sect  against  which  he 
had  himself  launched  all  his  invective.  That  temper  of  bigotry  and  cere- 
monial technicality  which  hates  all  outside  of  its  own  pale  as  reprobate, 
and  which  ultlmated  itself  in  the  virtual  Pharisaic  formula,  "Keep  the 
hands  and  platter  washed,  and  it  is  no  matter  how  full  of  uncleanness  yoa 
are  within,"  at  a  later  period  embodied  itself  through  the  leaders  of  ecdes* 
iastical  Orthodoxy  in  ihe  central  dogma,  "  Nothing  but  faith  In  Christ  can 
avail  man  anything  before  God."  Instead  of  this  the  true  doctrine  is,  NoCh* 
ing  but  obedience,  surrender,  and  trust,  personal  penitence  and  aspiration, 
can  avail  man  anj^thing  before  God. 

The  Christians,  as  the  Jews  did  before  them,  have  made  a  wrong  selec- 
tion of  the  doctrine  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  particularized  and  left  behind;  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  forward  and  universalized.  This  immense  error 
demands  correction.  Let  u^  notice  a  few  specimens  in  exemplication  of  it 
Jehovah  is  not  the  only  true  God  in  distinction  from  odious  idols;  but 
Brahma,  Ahura-Mazda,  Osiris,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  the  rest,  are  names 
given  by  different  nations  to  the  Infinite  Spirit  whom  each  nation  worships 
according  to  its  own  light.  The  Jews  and  the  Christians  are  not  the  only 
chosen  people  of  God;  but  all  nations  are  his  people,  chosen  in  the  degree 
of  their  harmony  with  his  will.  The  providence  of  God  is  not  an  excep- 
tional interference  from  without,  exclusively  for  the  Jewfi  and  Christians; 
but  it  is  for  all,  a  steady  order  of  laws  within,  as  much  to  be  seen  in  the 
shining  of  the  sun,  or  the  regular  harvest,  as  in  any  shocks  of  political  ca- 
lamity and  glory.  Not  the  Messiah  alone  reveals  God ;  but,  in  his  degree, 
every  ruler,  prophet,  priest,  every  man  who  stands  for  wisdom,  justice, 
purity,  and  devotion, — represents  him.  It  is  not  doctrinal  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  but  vital  adoption  of  his  spirit  and  character,  of  the  principles  of 
real  goodness,  that  constitutes  the  salvation  of  the  disciple.  We  are  to 
look  not  for  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  from  the  grave,  but  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  soul  from  all  forms  of  sin,  ignorance,  and  misery.  It  is  the 
universal  prevalence  of  truth  and  virtue,  knowledge,  love,  and  peace,  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  not  the  physical  reign  of  the  returning  Messiah,  which 
will  moke  a  millennium  on  earth.  The  kingdom  of  God  which  Ju- 
daism localized  exclusively  m  Palestine,  and  the  early  church  exclusively 
in  heaven  or  on  the  millennial  earth,  should  be  recognized  in  every  place, 
whether  above  the  sky  or  on  the  globe,  where  duty  is  done,  and  pure  affec- 
tion, trust,  and  joy  experienced;  for  Ckxl  Is  not  excluded  from  all  other 
simces  by  any  enthronlzation  in  one.  We  ought  not  to  cling,  as  to  per- 
manent fixtures  of  revealed  truth,  to  the  rigid  outlines  of  that  scheme  of 
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faith  which  was  struck  out  when  the  thiee-storj  house  of  the  Hebrew  cos- 
mogonj  showed  the  limits  of  what  men  knew,  before  exact  science  was 
bom,  or  criticism  conceived,  or  the  telescope  invented,  or  America  and  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Germanic  races  heard  of;  hut  we  should  hold  our  speculative 
theological  beliefs  freely  and  provisionally,  ready  to  reconstruct  and  read- 
just them,  from  time  to  time,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
growing  body  of  human  knowledge. 

Reflecting,  in  the  light  of  these  general  ideas  of  truth,  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  current  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment, we  shall  see  that  that  doctrine  presents  no  valid  claim  for  our  belief, 
but  is  a  mythological  growth  out  of  the  historic  and  literary  conditions 
amidst  which  Christianity  arose  on  the  basis  of  Judaism.  The  doctrine 
was  formed  by  the  unconscious  transmutation  of  metaphors  into  dogmas. 
Poetic  figures  came,  by  dint  of  familiarizing  repetition,  by  dint  of  imagi- 
native collection  and  contemplation,  to  be  taken  as  expressive  of  literal 
truths.  To  any  reader  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  competent  historical  and 
critical  information  for  entering  into  the  book  from  the  point  of  view  oc- 
cupied by  its  author,  it  is  Just  as  evident  that  its  imagery  was  meant  to 
describe  the  immediate  conflict  of  Hebrew  Christianity  with  pagan  Rome, 
and  not  the  literal  blotting  out  of  the  universe,  as  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  depicts,  not  the  impending  destruction  of  the  world, 
hut  the  relations  of  the  chosen  nation  with  the  hostile  empires  of  Persia, 
Media,  Babylon,  and  Macedonia,  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  much, 
and  which  they  then  hoped  speedily  to  put  beneath  their  feet.  The  slain 
Lamb,  standing  amidst  the  throne  of  God,  with  seven  eyes  and  seven 
horns;  Death,  on  a  pale  horse,  with  Hell  following  him ;  the  woman,  clothed 
with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet ;  the  great  red  dragon,  whose 
tall  casts  to  the  earth  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven ;  the  worm- wood 
star,  that  falls  as  a  blazing  lamp,  and  turns  a  third  of  the  waters  of  the 
earth  into  bitterness;  the  seven  thunders,  seven  seals,  seven  vials,  seven 
spirits  before  the  throne,  seven  candlesticks,  seven  angels,  seven  trumpets, 
aeven  epistles  to  the  seven  churches,  seven  horns,  seven  headed-beast,  -> 
all  these  things  must,  perforce,  bo  taken  as  free  poetic  imagery;  it  would 
require  a  lunatic  or  an  utterly  unthinking  verbalist  to  interpret  them  liter 
ally.  Why,  then,  shall  we  select  from  the  mass  of  metaphors  a  few  of  the 
most  violent,  and  insist  on  rendering  these  as  veritable  statements  of  fact? 
If  the  rest  is  symbolism,  so  are  the  pictures  of  the  avenging  armies  of 
angels,  the  reeking  gulf  of  sulphur,  and  the  golden  streets  of  the  city. 

The  entire  scheme  of  thought,  as  it  still  stands  in  the  mind  of  the  Ortho- 
dox believer,  is  to  be  rejected  as  spurious,  because  it  rests  on  a  process  of 
imaginative  accumulation  and  transference  which  is  absolutely  illegitimate; 
namely,  the  association  and  universalizing  of  political  and  military  images, 
which  arc  then  hardened  from  emblems  into  facts,  and  cast  over  upon  the 
mutual  relations  of  God  and  mankind.  We  ought  to  break  open  the  meta- 
phors, extract  their  signiflcance,  and  throw  the  shells  aside.  But  ignorant 
bibliolatary  and  ecclcsiasticism  insist  on  worshipping  the  shells,  with  zio 
insight  of  their  contents. 

There  is  one  all-important  fact  which  should  convince  of  their  error 
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those  who  hold  the  current  view  of  a  general  {ndgment  at  the  end  of  iSbib 
world  as  having  been  revealed  from  God  through  Chriflt.  We  refer  to  the 
fact  that  the  system  of  ideas  in  which  a  final  resurrection  and  Judgmeiit  of 
the  dead  are  logical  parts,  existed  in  the  Zoroastrian  theology  five  or  rix 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  was  adopted  thence  by  the  Jews, 
and  afterwards  adopted  from  the  Jews  by  the  Christians.  If.  therefore, 
this  doctrine  be  a  revelation  from  God,  it  was  revealed  by  him  to  the  Pe^ 
sians  in  a  dark  and  credulous  antiquity.  In  that  case  it  is  Zoroaster  and 
not  Christ  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  central  dogmas  of  our  religion! 
No,  these  things  are  imagery,  not  essence,  the  human  element  of  imagina- 
tive error  with  which  the  divine  element  of  truth  has  been  overlaid,  and 
from  whose  darkening  and  corrupt  compcmy  this  is  to  be  extricated. 

There  are,  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  the  relevant  metaphors 
which  we  have  already  examined,  several  others  of  great  impressiveness 
and  importance.  We  must  now  explain  these,  separate  the  truths  and 
errors  popularly  associated  with  them,  and  leave  the  subject  with  an  expo- 
sition of  the  real  method  of  the  divine  government  and  the  true  idea  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  in  contrast  with  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  i>erver- 
sions  of  them. 

The  part  played  in  theological  speculation  and  popular  religious  belief 
by  imagery  borrowed  from  the  scenery  and  methods  of  judicial  tribunals, 
the  procedures  and  enforcement  of  penal  law,  has  not  been  less  prominent 
and  profound  than  the  influence  exerted  by  natural,  political,  and  military 
metaphors.  The  power,  the  pomp,  the  elaborate  spectacle,  the  mysterious 
formalities,  the  frightful  penalties,  the  intense  personal  hopes  and  fears,  as- 
sociated with  the  trial  of  culprits  in  courts  or  before  the  head  of  a  nation, 
must  always  have  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  minds  of  men  as  to  be  vividly 
present  in  imagination  to  be  affixed  as  typical  stamps  on  their  theories  con- 
cerning the  judgments  of  God  and  the  future  world  This  process  is  per^ 
haps  nowhere  more  distinctly  shown  than  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient 
Egypticms.  Before  the  sarcophagus  containing  the  mummy  was  ferried 
over  the  holy  lake  to  bo  deposited  in  the  tomb,  the  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  departed,  and  his  enemies  and  accusers,  if  he  had  any,  together 
with  forty-two  assessors,  each  of  whom  had  the  oversight  of  a  particular 
sin,  assembled  on  the  shore  and  sat  in  judgment.  The  deceased  was  put 
on  his  trial  before  them:  and,  if  justified,  awarded  an  honorable  burial;  if 
condemned,  disgraced  by  the  withholding  of  the  funeral  rites.  Now  the 
papyrus  rolls  found  with  the  mummies  give  a  description  of  the  judgment 
of  the  dead,  a  picture  of  the  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul  in  the  Egyptian 
Hades,  minutely  agreeing  in  many  particulars  with  the  foregoing  ceremony. 
Ma,  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  leads  the  soul  into  the  judgment-hall,  before 
the  throne  of  Osiris,  where  stands  a  great  balance  with  a  symbol  of  truth 
in  one  scale,  the  symbol  of  a  human  heart  in  the  other.  The  accuser  is 
heard,  and  the  deceased  defends  himself  before  forty-two  divine  Judges 
who  preside  over  the  forty-two  sins  from  which  he  must  be  cleared.  The 
gods  Horus  and  Anubis  attend  to  the  balance,  and  Thoth  writes  down  the 
verdict  and  the  sentence.  The  soul  then  passes  on  through  adventures  of 
penance  or  bliss,  the  details  of  which  are  obviously  copied,  with  fanciful 
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changes  and  additions,  from  the  connected  scenery  and  experience  known 
on  the  earth. 

Taking  it  for  all  in  all,  there  perhaps  never  was  any  other  scene  in 
human  society  so  impressive  as  the  periodical  bitting  in  Judgment  of  the 
great  Oriental  kings.  It  was  the  custom  of  those  lialf -deified  rulers — ^the 
King  of  Egypt,  the  Sultan  of  Persia,  the  Emperor  of  India,  the  Great 
Father  of  China— to  set  up,  each  in  the  gate  of  his  palace,  a  trihunal  for 
the  public  and  irreversible  administration  of  justice.  Seated  on  his  throne, 
blazing  in  purple,  gold,  and  gems, — the  members  of  the  royal  family  near- 
est to  his  person  ;  his  chief  officers  and  chosen  favorites  coming  next  in 
order  ;  his  body-guards  and  various  classes  of  servants,  in  distinctive  cos- 
tumes, ranged  in  their  several  posts  ;  vast  masses  of  troops,  marshalled  far 
and  near. — the  whole  assemblage  must  have  composed  a  sight  of  august 
splendor  and  dread.  Then  appeared  the  accusers  and  the  accused,^-crimi- 
nals  from  their  dungeons,  captives  taken  in  war,  representatives  of  tribu- 
tary nations, — all  who  had  complaints  to  offer,  charges  to  repel,  or  offences 
to  expiate.  The  monarch  listened,  weighed,  decided,  sentenced  ;  and  his 
executioners  carried  out  his  commands.  Some  were  pardoned,  some 
rewarded,  some  sent  to  the  quarries,  some  to  prison,  some  to  death.  When 
the  tribunal  was  struck,  and  the  king  retired,  and  the  scene  ended,  there 
was  relief  with  one,  Joy  with  another,  blood  here,  darkness  there,  weeping 
and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  many  a  place. 

Dramatic  scenes  of  judgment,  public  judicial  procedures,  in  some  degree 
corresponding  with  the  foregoing  picture,  are  necessary  in  human  govern- 
ments. The  prison,  the  culprit,  the  witnesses,  the  Jud^,  the  verdict,  the 
penalty,  are  inevitable  facts  of  the  social  order.  Offences  needing  to  be 
punished  by  overt  penalties,  wrongs  demanding  to  be  rectified  by  outward 
decrees,  criminals  trathcred  in  cells,  appeals  from  lower  courts  to  higher 
ones,  may  go  on  accumulating  until  a  grand  audit  or  universal  clearing  up 
of  arrears  becomes  indispensable.  Is  it  not  obvious  how  natural  it  would 
be  for  a  mind  profoundly  impressed  with  these  facts,  and  vividly  stamped 
With  this  imagery,  to  think  of  the  relation  between  mankind  and  God  in  a 
similar  way,  conceiving  of  the  Creator  as  the  Infinite  King  and  Judge,  who 
will  appoint  a  final  day  to  set  everything  right,  issue  a  general  act  of  Jail- 
delivery,  summon  the  living  and  the  dead  before  him,  and  adjudicate  their 
doom  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure  ? 

The  tremendous  lan.f^age  ascribed  to  Jesus,  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  Matthew,  was  evidently  based  on  the  historic  picture  of  an  Eastern  king 
in  Judgment.  **  When  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory  :  and 
before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  :  and  he  shall  separate  them  one 
from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats  :  and  he 
shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left."  If  Jesus 
himself  used  these  words,  we  suppose  he  meant  figuratively  to  indicate  by 
them  the  triumphant  installation,  as  a  ruling  and  Judging  power  in  human 
society,  of  the  pure  eternal  principles  of  morality,  the  true  universal  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  which  he  had  taught  and  exemplified.  But  unfortunately 
the  image  proved  so  overpoweringly  impressive  to  the  imajdoation  of  sub- 
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sequent  times,  that  its  metaphorical  import  was  lost  in  its  physical  set- 
ting. 

This  momontoufl  error  has  arisen  from  the  inevitable  tendency  of  the 
human  mind  to  conceive  of  Gk>d  after  the  type  of  an  earthly  king, — as  an 
enthroned  local  Presence  ;  from  the  rooted  incapacity  of  popular  thought 
to  grasp  the  idea  that  God  is  an  equal  and  undivided  Evcrywherencss.  In 
his  great  speech  on  Mai's  Hill,  the  apostle  Paul  told  the  Athenians  that 
"God  had  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  would  Judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained."  Is  not  this  notion  of 
the  Judgment  being  delegated  to  Jesus  plainly  adopted  from  the  political 
image  of  a  deputy  ?  The  king  himself  rarely  sits  on  a  Judicial  tribunal: 
ho  is  generally  represented  there  by  an  inferior  officer.  But  Uiis  arrange- 
ment is  totally  inapplicable  to  God,  who  can  never  abdicate  his  preroga- 
tives, since  they  are  not  legal,  but  dynamic.  The  essential  nature  of  God 
is  infinity.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no  substitution  of  this.  It  cannot  be 
put  off,  nor  put  on,  nor  multiplied.    There  is  one  Infinite  alone. 

The  Greeks  located,  in  the  future  state,  three  judges  of  the  dead,— 
Minos,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  souls  arriving  from  Europe  ;  Rhada- 
manthus,  who  examined  those  coming  from  Asia  ;  and  JSacus,  who  Judged 
those  from  Africa.  They  had  no  fourth  and  fifth  inspectors  for  the  souls 
from  America  and  Australia,  because  those  divisions  of  the  earth  were,  as 
yet,  unknown  1  How  suggestive  is  this  mixture  of  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance I  The  heaven  of  the  Esquimaux  is  a  place  where  they  will  have  a 
plenty  of  fine  boats  and  harpoons,  and  find  a  summer  climate,  and  a  calm 
ocean  abounding  with  fat  seals  and  walruses.  The  Greenlander*s  hell  is  a 
place  of  torment  from  cold ;  the  Arab's,  a  place  of  torment  from  heat 
Every  people  and  every  man — unless  they  have  learned  by  comparative 
criticism  to  correct  the  tendency— conceive  their  destiny  in  the  unknown 
future  in  forms  and  lights  copied,  more  or  less  closely,  from  their  familiar 
experiences  here.  Is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  for  holding  to  the  lit- 
eral accuracy  and  validity  of  the  result  in  one  case  as  in  another  ?  The 
popular  picture,  in  the  imagination  of  Christendom,  of  Gabriel  playing  a 
trumpet  solo  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  a  huge  squad  of  angelic  police 
darting  about  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  gathering  the  past  and  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  while  the  Judge  and  his  officers  take  their  places 
in  the  Universal  Assize,  instead  of  being  received  as  sound  theology, 
should  be  held  as  moral  symbol.  Taken  in  any  other  way,  it  sinks  Into 
gross  mythology.  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  this  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  is  the  result  of  an  illogical  process  ;  namely,  the  poetic  associa- 
tion and  universalizing  of  our  fragmentary  Judicial  experiences,  and  the 
bodily  transfer  of  them  over  upon  our  relations  with  God  ?  The  procedure 
is  clearly  a  fallacious  one,  because  the  relations  of  men  with  God  in  the 
sphere  of  eternal  truths  aie  wholly  different  from  their  relations  with  each 
other  in  the  sphere  of  political  society.  They  are,  in  no  sense,  formal  or 
forensic,  but  substantial  and  moral  ;  not  of  the  nature  of  a  league  or  com- 
pact, but  interior  and  organic  ;  not  acting  by  fits  and  starts,  or  gathering 
through  interruptions  and  delays  to  convulsive  castastrophes,  but  going  on 
in  unbreakable  continuity,    God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  we  too,  in  eaaence,  are 
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spirits.  The  rewards  and  punishments  imparted  from  Qod  to  us,  then,  are 
spiritual, — results  of  the  regular  action  of  the  laws  of  our  being  as  related 
to  all  other  being.  Consequently,  no  figures  borrowed  from  those  Judicial 
and  police  arrangements  inevitable  in  the  broken  and  hitching  affairs  of 
earthly  rulers,  can  be  directly  applicable,  the  circumstances  are  so  com- 
pletely different  The  true  illustration  of  the  divine  government  must  be 
adopted  from  physiology  and  psychology,  where  the  perfect  working  of 
the  Creator  is  exemplified, — ^not  from  the  forum  and  the  court,  where  the 
imperfect  artifices  of  men  are  exhibited. 

God  forever  sits  in  judgment  on  all  souls,  in  the  reactions  of  their  own 
acts.  The  divine  retribution  for  every  deed  is  the  kick  of  the  gun,  not  an 
extra  explosion  arbitrarily  thrown  in.  The  thief,  the  liar,  the  misanthrope, 
the  drunkard,  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  hero,  the  saint, — all  have  their 
Just  and  intrinsic  returns  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  do,  in  the 
fitness  of  their  own  characters  and  their  harmonies  or  discords  with  the  will 
of  God,  with  the  public  order  of  creation.  Thus  is  the  daily  experience  of 
one  man  made  a  lake  of  peace  threaded  with  thrilling  rivulets  of  bliss; 
that  of  another,  a  stream  of  devouring  fire  and  poison,  or  a  heaving  and 
smoking  bed  of  uncleanness  and  torment.  The  virtues  represent  the  con- 
ditions of  universal  good;  the  vices  represent  private  opposition  to  those 
conditions.  Accordingly,  the  good  man  is  in  attracting  and  cooperative 
connection  with  all  good;  the  bad  man,  in  antagonistic  and  repulsive  con- 
nection with  it  In  these  facts  a  perfect  retribution  resides.  If  any  one 
does  not  see  it,  does  not  feel  its  working,  it  is  because  he  is  too  insensible 
to  be  conscious  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  being,  too  dull  to  read  the  lessons 
of  his  own  experience.  And  this  self-ignorant  degradation,  so  far  from 
refuting,  is  itself  the  profoundest  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  that  won- 
derful word  of  Jesus:  "Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  they  Aatd  their  reward." 
Those  who  consider  themselves  saints  indulge  in  an  unspeakable  vulgarity, 
when  they  feel,  "  Well,  the  sinners  have  their  turn  in  this  world;  we  shall 
have  ounT  in  the  next"  The  law  of  retribution  in  the  spiritual  sphere  is 
identical  with  the  first  law  of  motion  in  the  material  sphere; — action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  and  in  opposite  directions.  This  law  being  instanta- 
neous and  incessant  in  its  operation,  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  a  final 
epoch  to  redress  its  accumulated  disbalancements.  It  has  no  disbalance- 
ments,  save  in  our  erroneous  or  defective  vision. 

The  true  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  all-judging  Creator  to  his  crea- 
tures is  that  of  the  Infinite  Being  who  supplies  all  finite  receptacles  in  accoi*d- 
ance  with  their  special  forms  of  organization  and  character,  and  who  causes 
exact  retributions  of  good  and  evil  intrinsically  to  inhere  in  their  indulged 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  and  will,  their  own  virtues  and  vices,  fruitions 
and  bafflements.  This  internal,  continuous,  dynamic  view  worthily  rep- 
resents the  perfection  of  the  Divine  government.  The  incomparably  In- 
ferior view — ^the  external,  intermittent,  constabulary  theory — rests,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  merely  on  the  traditions  of  ignorance  and  fancy.  It  has,  in 
every  instance,  originated  from  the  unwarrantable  interpretation  of  a  trope 
as  a  truth. 

For  example,  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
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by  Jesus,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Tares,  must  be  considered,  not  as  a  ri|^ 
prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  eartli,  and  the  transmundanc  destination  of 
souls,  but  as  a  free  emblem  of  the  approaching  close  of  the  Jewish  dis* 
pensation,  and  the  terrible  calamities  which  would  then  come  on  the  proud, 
obstinate  and  rebellious  people.     The  reaping  angels  are  the  Roman  and 
Jewish  armies,  and  other  kindred  agencies  and  collisions  in  the  destined- 
evolution  of  the  fortunes  of  Christianity  and  mankind  in  the  future- 
Taken  literally,  the  symbols  are  incongruous  with  fact,  and  absolutely  in" 
credible  in  doctrine.     For  they  are  based  on  the  ima^  of  a  royal  land  — 
owner,  who  draws  his  support  from  the  income  of  his  fields  and  subjects 
and  who  rewards  the  faithful  bringer  of  fruits,  and  punishes  the  sloihfuL — -^ 
defaulter;  who  welcomes  and  stores  sheaves,  because  they  arc  wealth: 
jects  and  burns  tares,  because  they  are  an  injury  and  a  nuisance.     Bn 
nothing  can  be  riches  or  a  nuisance  to  the  infinite  God,  who  neither  liv 
on  revenue  nor  judges *by  jerks.     Men  are  not  literally  wheat,  the 
of  the  good  sower,  Christ;  nor  tares,  the  property  of  the  bad  sower,  th 
Devil :  they  are  souls,  responsibly  belonging  to  themselves,  under  Qod. 
And  the  pay  of  the  human  agriculturists,  in  the  moral  fields  of  the  divin 
King,  consists  in  the  daily  crops  of  experience  they  raise,  not  in  being  ad- 
vanced to  a  scat  at  the  right  hand  of  their  Lord,  or  in  being  flageUated 
and  flung  into  a  flaming  furnace. 

Jesus  himself,  undoubtedly,  used  this  physical  imagery  as  the  vehicle 
of  spiritual  truths;  it  is  lamentable  that  perfunctory  minds  have  so  gen- 
erally overlooked  the  substance  in  the  dress.  He  is  represented,  in  Mat- 
thew, as  having  said  to  his  apostles:  "When  the  Son  of  man  shall  sit  on 
the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones,  judging  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  Now,  that  he  used  this  figure  to  convey  an  im- 
personal moral  meaning,  and  that  his  profound  thought  underwent  a  mate- 
rializing degradation  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  reporters,  appears 
clearly  from  the  incident  related  immediately  afterward.  The  wife  of 
Zebedce  asked  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  on  his  right  hand,  and 
the  other  on  the  left,  in  his  kingdom.  And  Jesus  said,  "Ye  shall  drink 
indeed  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized 
with:  but  to  sit  on  my  right  hand,  and  on  my  left,  is  not  mine  to  give." 
The  imat(cry  meant  that  the  missionary  assistants,  in  forwarding  and 
spreading  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  love  he  came  to  establish,  would  be 
represented  in  common  with  himself  in  the  power  it  would  acquire  and 
sway  over  the  world.  When  his  hearers  interpreted  the  imagery  in  a 
physical  sense,  as  indicating  that  he  was  hereafter  to  be  a  visible  king,  and 
that  his  favorites  might  expect  to  share  in  his  authority,  honor,  and  glory, 
he  solemnly  repudiated  it. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  wholly  different  style  of  imagery  employed 
by  Jesus  to  convey  his  instructions  as  to  the  judgment  which  is  to  separate 
the  justified  from  the  condemned.  The  consideration  of  this  species  of 
imagery  would  afford  an  independent  proof,  of  a  cogent  character,  that 
they  strangely  misapprehend  the  mind  of  Jesus  who  interpret  the  moral 
meaning  of  his  parable  in  an  outward  and  dramatic  sense.  The  metaphors 
to  which  we  now  refer  are  of  a  domestic  and  convivial  nature,  based  on 
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some  of  U^e  most  impressive  social  customs  of  the  Oriental  nations.    It 
was  the  habit  of  kings,  governors,  and  other  rich  and  powerful  men,  to 
give,  on  certain  occasions,  great  banquets,  to  which  the  guests  were  in- 
vited by  special  favor.    These  feasts  were  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
pomp  and  splendor,  by  night,  in  brilliantly  illuminated  apartments.    The 
contrast  of  the  blazing  lights,  the  richly  costumed  guests,  the  music  and 
talk,  the  honor  and  luxury  within,  set  against  the  darkness,  the  silence, 
the  envious  poverty  and  misery  without,  must  have  deeply  struck  all  who 
saw  it,  and  would  naturally  secure  rhetorical  reflections  in  speech  and 
literature.    The  Jews  illustrated  their  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  the 
symbol  of  a  table  at  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  banquet- 
ing, and  would  be  joined  by  all  their  faithful  countrymen.    In  his  parable 
of  the  Supper,  describing  how  a  king,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  cf  his 
son,  made  a  feast  and  sent  out  generous  invitations  to  it,  Jesus  works  up 
this  imagery  still  more  elaborately.    What  did  he  really  mean  to  teach  by 
it?    Is  it  not  clearly  apparent  from  the  whole  context  that  he  intended  it 
as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  he  first  announced  his 
.gospel,  and  offered  all  its  privileges,  having  rejected  it,  its  blessings  would 
be  freely  thrown  open  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  would  crowd  in  to 
occupy  the  place  of  joy  and  honor,  which  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah 
had  refused  to  accept?    It  is  by  a  pure  effect  of  fancy  and  doctrinal  bias 
that  the  parable  has  been  perverted  into  a  description  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment.    The  reference  plainly  indicates  admission  to  or  exclusion  from 
tho  privileges  of  the  new  dispensation,  a  matter  of  personal  experience  in 
the  heart  of  the  disciple  and  in  the  society  of  the  church  on  this  earth. 
The  wedding  garment,  without  which  no  one  can  come  to  tho  royal  table, 
is  a  holy,  hiunble,  and  loving  character.    In  consequence  of  his  destitu- 
tion of  this,  Judas,  although  seated  at  the  table,  with  the  most  honored 
quests,  in  the  very  presence  of  his  Lord,  was  proved  to  have  no  right 
there,  and  was  thrust  into  the  outer  darkness.    His  bad  spirit,  his  inability 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  pure  truths  of  the  kingdom,  constituted  hLs 
expulsion.    That  such  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Jesus,  something  to  be 
experienced  personally  and  spiritually  in  the  present,  and  not  something 
to  be  shown  collectively  and  materially  at  the  end  of  the  world,  appears 
from  the  great  number  of  different  forms  in  which  he  reiterates  his 
doctrine.     Had  he  meant  to  teach  literally  that  he  was  to  come  in  person 
z\i  the  last  day,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  all  men,  would  he  not  have  had  a 
distinct  conception  of  tho  method,  and  have  always  drawn  one  and  the 
same  consistent  picture  of  it?    But  if  he  meant  to  teach  that  ail  who  were 
fitted  by  their   spirit,  character    and  conduct  to  assimilate  tho  living 
substance  of   his  kingdom    were  thereby  made  members  of  it,  while 
all  others  were,  by  their  own  intrinsic  unfitness,  excluded,  theii  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  his  fertile  mind  would  on  a  hundred  different 
occasions  convey  this  one  truth  in  a  hundred  different  figures  of  speech. 
That  in  which  the  images  all  differ  is  unessential:  that  in  which  they 
all  agree  must  be  the  essential  thought    Now  the  parables  differ  in 
the  forms  of  judgment  they  picture.    Therefore  these  forms  are  meta- 
phoric  dress.    The  parables  agree  in  assigning  a  different  fate  to  the 
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righteous  and  the  wicked.  Therefore  this  difference  is  the  vital  troth. 
And  Jesus  nowhere  makes  righteousness  consist  in  anything  national, 
dogmatic,  or  ceremonial,  but  everywhere  is  something  moral. 

The  doctrine  of  an  unfailing  tribunal  in  the  soul,  the  belief  that  we  are 
all  judged  momentarily  at  the  continuous  bar  of  the  truth  reflected  in  our 
own  conscience,  is  too  deep,  delicate,  and  elusive  a  view  for  the  ignorance 
and  hardness  of  some  ages,  and  of  some  persons  in  every  age.  They 
cannot  understand  that  the  mind  of  man  is  itself  a  living  table  of  the  law 
and  judgment-scat  of  the  Creator,  by  its  x>ositive  and  negative  polarities, 
in  s}niipathetic  connection  with  the  standards  of  good  and  evil,  pronoun- 
cing the  verdicts  and  executing  the  sentences  desen/cd.  They  need  to 
project  the  scheme  of  retribution  into  the  startling  shape  of  a  trial  in  a 
formal  court,  and  then  to  universalize  it  into  an  overwhelming  world 
assize.  The  semi-dramatic  figment,  no  doubt,  m  as  an  inevitable  stage  of 
thought,  and  has  wrought  powerfully  for  good  in  certain  periods  of  his- 
tory. But  the  pure  truth  must  be  as  much  better  for  all  who  can  appreci- 
ate it,  as  it  is^more  real  and  more  pervasive. 

Since  God,  the  indefeasible  Creator,  is  a  resistless  power  of  justice  and 
love  in  omnipresent  relations  with  his  creatures,  the  genuine  day  of  judg- 
ment to  each  being  must  be  the  entire  career  of  that  being.  In  a  lower 
degree,  every  day  is  a  day  of  judgment;  because  all  acts,  in  the  spirit  from 
which  they  spring  and  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  carry  their  own  im- 
mediate retributions.  If  we  could  survey  the  whole,  at  once,  from  the 
Divine  point  of  view,  and  comprehend  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  undoubtedly  we  should  perceive  that  the  deserts  and  the  receipts 
of  each  ephemeral  existence  are  balanced  between  the  rise  and  set  of  its 
sun.  But  death  may,  w^ith  most  solemn  emphasis,  bo  regarded  as  the  final 
day  of  judgment  to  each  man,  in  this  sense ;  that  then  the  sum  of  his  earthly 
life  and  deeds  is  scaled  up  and  closed  from  all  further  alteration  by  him, 
passing  into  history  as  a  collective  cause  or  total  unit  of  influence.  As  long 
as  the  creation  rolls  in  space,  and  conscious  beings  live  and  die,  that  be- 
queathal  will  tell  its  good  or  evil  tale  of  him.  What  sensitive  spirit  will  not 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  a  judgment  so  unavoidable  and  so  tremendous  as 
this!  The  votaries  of  superstition  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  re- 
moval of  their  false  beliefs  will  destroy  or  weaken  the  sanctions  of  duty 
among  men.  The  removal  of  imaginary  sanctions  will  but  cause  the  true 
ones  to  appear  more  clearly  and  to  work  more  eflfectively. 

The  judgment  of  God  then,  we  conclude,  is  no  vengeful  wreaking  of  ar- 
bitrary royal  volitions;  but  it  is  the  return  of  the  laws  of  being  on  all  deeds, 
actual  or  ideal.  This  is,  in  itself,  perpetual  and  infidlible:  but  it  some- 
times forces  itself  on  our  recognition  in  sudden  shocks  or  crises  caused  by 
the  gathering  obstacles  and  opposition  made  to  it  by  our  ignorance,  vice, 
and  crime.  Every  other  doctrine  of  the  Divine  judgment  is  either  an  error 
or  a  figurative  statement  of  this  one.  In  the  latter  case,  the  physical  cover 
should  be  dissolved  and  thrown  away,  the  moral  nucleus  laid  bare  and  appro- 
priated. But  the  popular  mind  of  Christendom  has  unfortunately  pursued 
the  contrary  course,  first  exaggerating  and  consolidating  the  metaphors, 
then  putting  their  forms  literally  in  the  place  of  their  meaning. 
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The  awful  panorama  of  the  last  things,  as^iainted  in  the  Apocalypse, — 
the  sun  becoming  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and  the  moon  as  blood;  the 
blighted  stars  dropping;  the  unyeiling  of  the  great  white  throne,  from  be- 
fore the  face  of  whose  occupant  the  frightened  heaven  and  earth  flee  awaj; 
the  standing  up  of  the  dead,  both  small  and  great,  the  opening  of  the  books, 
and  the  Judging  of  the  dead  out  of  the  things  written  therein, — ^this  scenic 
array  has,  by  its  terrible  vividness  and  power  of  fanciful  plausibility,  sunk 
so  deeply  into  the  imagination,  and  taken  such  a  tenacious  hold  on  the 
<eelings  of  the  Christian  world,  secured  for  itself  so  constant  a  contempla- 
tion and  encrusted  itself  with  such  a  mass  of  associations,  that  it  has  actu- 
ally come  to  be  regarded  as  a  veritable  revelation  of  the  reality,  and  to  act 
as  such.  And  yet,  surely,  surely,  no  one  who  will  stop  to  think  on  the  sub- 
ject, with  conscious  clearness,  can  believe  that  hooka  are  provided  in  heaven 
with  the  names  of  men  in  them  and  recording  angels  appointed  to  keep 
their  accounts  by  double  or  by  single  entry,and  that  God  will  literally  sit  upon 
a  vast  white  dais  raised  on  the  earth,  and  go  through  an  overt  judicial  cere- 
mony. On  what  principle  is  a  part  of  the  undivided  apocalyptic  portrayal 
rendered  as  emblem,  the  rest  accepted  as  absolute  verity?  If  the  blood-red 
warrior  on  his  white  horse  followed  by  the  shining  cavalry  of  heaven,  the 
horrible  vials  of  wrath,  the  chimerical  angels  and  beasts,  the  sky  and  globe 
converted  into  terror-struck  fugitives,  the  bridal  city  descending  from  God 
with  its  incredible  walls  and  its  impossible  gates  and  its  magic  tree  of  life 
yielding  twelve  kinds  of  fruit,  are  imagery;  then  the  lake  of  burning  sul- 
phur, and  the  resurrection  trumpet,  and  the  indictment  of  the  dead  before 
the  dazzling  throne,  are  imagery  too.  The  reader  smiles  at  the  idea  that 
the  good  Esquimau  will  sit  in  Leaven  amidst  boiling  pots  of  walrus-meat, 
while  in  hell  the  fish-lines  of  the  bad  Esquimau  will  break,  and  his  canoe 
be  crushed  by  falling  ice.  But  what  better  reason  can  the  civilized  man 
give  for  the  reflecting  over  upon  the  judgments  of  the  future  his  present 
experience  in  the  imagery  of  criminal  courts?  The  same  process  of  thought 
is  exemplified  in  both  cases.  Can  any  one  literally  credit  the  following 
verses: — 

"  Thare  are  two  Angela  that  Attend,  UDfleeii 
Each  one  of  na,  and  in  great  booka  leoord 
Onr  good  and  evil  deeda.    He  who  writea  down 
The  good  onea  after  every  action  cloaea 
Hia  Toltune  and  aaoenda  to  Qod. 
The  other  keepa  hia  dreadful  day-book  open 
Tin  ntnaet,  that  we  may  repent,  which  doing. 
The  record  of  the  action  f adea  away, 
And  leavea  a  line  of  white  acroea  the  page.'' 

No  more  should  we  literally  credit  the  kindred  phraseology  in  the  New 
Testament  It  is  free  metaphor.  The  sultan  may  keep  in  his  treasury  a 
book  with  the  names  of  all  his  favorites  enrolled  in  it.  Is  it  not  a  peur- 
ility  to  suppose  that  God  has  such  documents? 

When  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  were  written, 
the  reappearance  of  Christ  for  the  last  judgment  was  almost  universally 
gupposed  by  the  Church  to  be  just  at  hand.    At  any  instant  of  day  or 
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night  tho  signal  blast  might  be  blown,  the  troops  of  the  sky  pour  down 
the  swarms  of  the  dead  surge  up,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goats  for  erer  be 
parted  to  the  right  and  left.    Each  day  when  they  saw  "  the  sun  write  its 
irrevocable  verdict  in  the  flame  of  the  west/'  the  believers  felt  that  the 
supreme  Dies  irm  was  so  much  nearer  to  its  dawn.    But  as  generation  after 
generation  died,  without  the  sight,  and  the  tokens  of  its  approach  seemed 
no  clearer,  the  belief  itself  subsided  from  its  early  prominence  into  the 
backgroimd.    But  as  it  retreated,  and  became  more  obscure  and  vague  in 
its  date  and  other  details,  it  grew  ever  more  sombre,  appalling,  and  stu- 
I>endous  in  its  general    certainty    and   preternatural   accompaniments. 
When  the  tenth  century  drew  nigh  its  close,  a  literal  acceptance  of  the 
scriptural  text  that  "  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  and 
Satan,  after  being  bound  in  the  bottomless  pit  for  a  thousand  y«.ar8,"  should 
"be  loosed  a  little  season,"  filled  Christendom  with  the  most  intense  agi- 
tation and  alarm.    From  all  the  literature  and  history  of  that  period  th® 
reverberations  of  the  frightful  effects  of  the  general  expectation  of  the  im- 
pending judgment  and  destruction  of  the  world  have  rolled  down  to  tU0 
present  time.    The  portentous  season  passed,  all  things  continuing  as  they 
were,  and  the  immense  incubus  rose  and  dissolvingly  vanished.      And  tU<' 
Medieeval  Church,  like  th^  Apostolic  Church  before,  instead  of  logically 
saying:    Our  expectation  of  the  physical  return  of  Christ  was  a  delusion^ 
fancifully  concluded:  We  were  wrong  as  to  the  date;  and  still  continuec^ 
to  expect  him. 

The  longer  the  crisis  was  delayed,  and  the  more  it  was  brooded  over,  thc^ 
more  awful  the  suppositious  picture  became. '  The  Mohammedans  held  thaS^ 
the  end  would  be  announced  by  three  blasts:  the  blast  of  consternation,  w^ 
terrible  that  mothers  will  neglect  the  babes  on  their  breasts,  an<S^ 
the  solid  world  will  melt ;  the  blast  of  disembodiment,  which  will  annihilates 
everything  but  heaven  and  hell  and  their  inhabitants;  and  the  blast  of  res- 
urrection, which  will  call  up  brutes,  men,  genii,  and  angels,  in  such  num- 
bers that  their  trial  will  occupy  the  space  of  thousands  of  years. 

But  in  the  later  imagination  of  Christendom  the  vision  assumed  a  shape 
even  more  fearful  than  this.  The  Protestant  Reformation,  when  one  party 
identified  the  Pope,  the  other,  Luthsr,  with  Antichrist,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  tho  common  expectation  of  the  avenging  advent  of  the  Lord.  The  hor- 
rible cruelties  inflicted  on  each  otl^er  by  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  Church 
aggravated  the  fears  and  animosities  reflected  in  the  sequel  at  the  last  day. 
Probably  nothing  was  ever  seen  in  this  world  more  execrable  or  more 
dreadful  than  those  great  ceremonies  celebrated  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  the  execution  of  heretics  nondcnmed  to  death 
by  the  Inquisition.  The  slow,  dismal  tolling  of  bells;  the  masked  and 
mufllcd  familiars;  the  Dominicans  carrying  their  horrid  flag,  followed  by 
the  penitents  behind  a  huge  cross;  the  condemned  ones,  barefoot,  clad  in 
painted  caps  and  the  repulsive  sanbenito;  next  the  efiSgies  of  accused 
offenders  who  had  escaped  by  flight;  then,  the  bones  of  dead  culprits  in 
black  cofiSns  painted  with  flames  and  other  hellish  symbols;  and,  finally, 
the  train  closing  with  a  host  of  priests  and  monks.  The  procession  tediously 
winds  to  the  great  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  accused  stand 
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before  a  crucifix  with  extinguished  torches  in  their  liands.  The  king,  with 
all  his  court  and  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  exalt  the  solemnity  by 
their  presence.  The  flames  are  kindled,  and  the  poor  victims  perish  in 
long-drawn  agonies.  Now  can  anything  conceivable  give  one  a  more  vivid 
idea  of  the  terrors  embodied  in  the  day  of  judgment  than  the  fact  that  it 
came  to  be  thought  of  under  the  terrific  image  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  magnified 
to  the  scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  earth, — Christ,  tlie  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, seated  as  judge;  his  familiai\j  standing  by  ready  with  their  implements 
of  torture  to  fulfil  his  bidding;  his  fellow  monks  enthroned  around  him; 
his  sign,  the  crucifix,  towering  from  hell  to  heaven  insight  of  the  universe; 
the  whole  heretical  world,  dressed  in  the  sanbenito,  helpless  1>efore  him, 
awaiting  their  doom?  Who  will  not  shudder  at  the  incxoriible  horrors 
of  such  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  devoutly  thank  God  that  he  knows  it  to 
bo  a  fiction  as  baseless  as  it  is  cruel? 

Since  the  cooling  down  of  the  great  Anabaptist' fanaticism,  the  mil- 
lennarinn  fever  has  raged  less  and  less  extensively.  But  if  the  litera- 
ture it  has  produced,  in  ignorant  and  declamatory  books,  sermons,  end  tracts, 
were  heaped  together,  they  would  make  a  pile  as  big  as  one  of  the  pyramids. 
The  preaching  of  Miller,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  his  definite 
assignment  of  the  time  for  the  appointed  consummation,  caused  quite  a 
violent  panic  in  the  United  States.  Several  prophets  of  a  similar  order  in  Ger- 
many have  also  stirred  transient  commotions.  In  England,  the  celebrated 
London  preacher,  Dr.  Cunmiing,  wliose  works  entitled  "The  End,"  and 
"The  Great  Tribulation,"  have  been  circulated  in  tens  of  thousands  of 
copies,  is  now  the  most  prominent  representative  of  tliis  catastrophic  be- 
lief. He  has,  however,  made  himself  so  ridiculous  by  his  repeated  post- 
ponements of  the  crisis,  that  he  has  become  more  an  object  of  laughter 
than  of  admiration.  Mathematical  calculations,  based  on  mystic  numbers 
transmitted  in  apocalyptic  poetry,  are  at  a  heavy  discount.  And  yet  there 
is  a  considerable  sect,  called  the  Second  Adventists,  composed  of  the  most 
illiterate  believers,  and  swelled  by  clergymen  wrought  up  to  ihe  fanatic 
pitch  by  an  exclusive  dogmatic  drill,  who  lead  an  eleemosynary  life  on 
mouldy  scraps  of  Scripture,  and  anxiously  wait  for  the  sound  of  tlie  arch- 
angelic  trump.  Every  earthquake,  pestilence,  revolution,  violent  thunder- 
storm, comet,  meteoric  shower,  or  extraordinary  gleaming  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  startles  them  as  a  possible  atant-courier  of  the  crack  of  doom. 
Some  of  them  arc  said  to  keep  their  white  robes  in  their  closets  all  ready 
for  ascension.  What  a  dismal  thing  it  must  be  to  live  in  such  a  lurid  and 
lugubrious  dream;  thoir  best  hope  for  the  world  the  hope  that  its  end  is 
at  hand,  — 

*'  Impatient  of  the  stars  that  keep  their  coarse 
And  make  no  pathway  for  the  oosiing  Judge  I'* 

But  this  excited  and  uneasy  anticipation  is  now  a  rare  exception.  In  the 
minds  of  most  intelligent  Christians,  even  of  those  who  still  cling  to  the 
old  Orthodox  dogmas,  the  day  of  judgment  has  been  put  forward  as  far  as 
the  day  of  creation  has  been  put  backward.  Less  and  less  do  religious  be- 
lievers shudder  before  the  theatric  trials  depicted  in  heathen  and  Christian 
mythology;  more  and  more  do  they  reverently  recognize  the  intrinsic  juria- 
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diction  in  the  stnicture  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  organism  of  society.  The 
time  is  not  far  remote,  let  us  trust,  when  the  ancient  spirit  of  national 
separation,  political  antipathy,  and  sectarian  hatred,  whose  subjects  identiff 
themselves  with  the  party  of  God,  all  others  with  the  party  of  the 
Devil,  and  cry,  "How  long,  O  Lord,  dost  thou  not  Judge  and  arengens 
on  ouj  enemies,"  will  give  way  to  that  better  spirit  of  philanthropy  and 
true  piety,  which  sees  brethren  in  all  men,  and  prays  to  the  common  Father 
for  the  equal  salvation  and  blessedness  of  all.  Then  the  faith  of  the  sett- 
righteous,  —who  plume  themselves  on  their  sound  creed,  and  so  relell^ 
lessly  consign  the  heretics  to  perdition,  gloating  over  the  idea  of  the  time 
' '  when  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  rich  men,  and 
the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman,  and  every  freeman,  shall  hide  them- 
selves in  dens  and  caves,  saying  to  the  mountains  and  the  rocks,  Ftfll  on  ns, 
and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come,  and  who  shall 
be  able  to  stand?" — ^then  the  temper  of  this  faith  will  be  seen  to  be  as 
wicked  as  its  doctrine  is  erroneous.  It  will  be  recognized  as  a  remnant  of 
the  barbaric  past  in  steep  contradiction  with  the  whole  mind  of  the  modest 
and  loving  Jesus,  who,  when  the  disciples  wished  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  his  opponents,  rebuked  them  in  words  still  condemning 
all  their  imitators,  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of."  Many  a  bigoted 
and  complacent  dogmatist,  wrapt  in  that  same  ignorance  to-day,  fails  to 
read  his  own  heart,  and  obstinately  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  truth,  foolishly 
fancying  himself  better  and  safer,  on  account  of  his  blind  conservatism, 
than  he  who  fearlessly  seeks  the  guidance  of  science.  Yet  are  not  the 
principles  of  science  as  much  glimpses  of  the  mind  of  God  as  any  sen- 
tences in  the  Bible  are?  The  whole  ecclesiastical  scheme  of  eschatology 
is  a  delusion.  No  such  gigantic  melodrama,  no  such  grotesque  and  hom- 
ble  extravaganza,  will  ever  get  itself  enacted  between  heaven  and  earth. 
Forever,  as  freshly  as  on  the  first  morning,  the  Creator  pours  his  will 
through  his  works  in  irresistible  vibrations  of  goodness  and  Justice;  and 
forever  may  all  his  creatures  come  to  him  unimpeded,  and  trust  in  him 
without  limit 

Away,  then,  monstrous  horrors,  bred  in  the  night  of  the  past!  Dread- 
ful  incubil  too  cruelly  and  too  long  ye  have  sat  on  the  breast  of  man.  The 
cockcrow  of  reason  has  been  heard,  and  it  is  time  ye  were  gone.  Fade, 
terrible  dream,  painted  by  superstition  on  the  cope  of  the  sky, — ^picture  of 
contending  fiends  and  angels,  fiery  rain,  a  frowning  €k>d,  and  shuddering 
millions  of  victims!  Away  forever,  and  leave  the  blue  space  free  for  the 
benignant  mysteries  of  the  unknown  eternity  to  lure  us  blessedly  forward 
to  our  fate.  Come,  beliercrs  in  the  merciful  God  of  truth,  lend  your  ud 
to  the  glorious  work  of  spiritual  emancipation.  In  this  benign  battle  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  world  from  error  and  fear,  every  free  mind  should  be 
a  champion,  every  loving  heart  a  volunteer.  Free  leaders  of  the  free,  for- 
ward! out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light.  Lift  your  banner  in  the  front 
of  the  field  of  opinions  where  all  may  see  it,  and  then  follow  it  as  far  as 
truth  itself  shall  lead.  On!  Progress  is  the  eternal  rule.  •  Man  was  made 
to  outgrow  the  old  and  struggle  into  the  new,  as  every  morning  the  sun 
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mounts  afresh  out  of  the  dead  daj,  and  drives  the  night  before  him.  Ig- 
norance and  despotism  have  crushed  us  long.  But  now,  now  we  fling  our 
fetters  off,  and,  marching  from  good  to  better,  hope  to  escape  from  every 
falsehood,  and  to  conquer  every  wrong,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  omni- 
present Judge  who  executes  his  decrees  in  the  very  working  itself  of  that 
Universal  Order  whose  progressive  unfolding  will  be  fulfilled  at  last,  not 
in  any  magic  resurrection  and  assize,  but  in  the  simple  lifting  of  the  veil 
of  ignorance  from  all  souls  brought  into  full  community,  and  the  illumina- 
tion before  their  opened  faculties  of  the  whole  contents  of  history.  For 
we  believe  that  all  history  is  by  its  own  enactment  indestructibly  registered 
in  the  theatre  of  space,  and  that  every  consciousness  is  educating  to  read 
it  and  adore  the  perfect  justification  of  the  ways  of  God.  The  eternal 
immensity  of  the  universe  is  the  true  AtUa  Begia  in  which  God  holds  per- 
petual session,  overlooking  no  suppliant,  omitting  no  case. 


CHAPTER  m. 

THE  MTTHOLOOICAIi  HELL  AND  THE  TBT7S  ONE,  OB  THE  LAW  OF  FEKDITION. 

The  doctrine  that  there  is  a  material  place  of  torment  destined  to  be 
the  eternal  abode  of  the  wicked  after  death  is  based  on  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  supported  by  the  aggregate  teachings  of  the  church,  and  com- 
monly asserted,  though  with  a  stricken  and  failing  faith,  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  moment.  When  any  one  tries  to  show  the  unreasona- 
bleness of  the  belief  in  this  local  prison-house  of  the  danmed,  arrayed  with 
the  innumerable  horrors  of  physical  anguish,  he  is  at  once  met  with  the 
declaration  that  God  himself  has  declared  the  fact,  and  consequently  that 
we  are  bound  to  accept  it  without  question,  as  a  truth  of  revelation. 
Por  the  reasons  which  we  will  immediately  proceed  to  give,  this  represen- 
tation must  be  rejected  as  a  mistake. 

The  popular  doctrine  of  hell  is  not  a  divine  revelation,  but  is  a  mythol- 
ogical growth.  It  is  a  fanciful  mass  of  grotesque  and  frightful  errors 
enveloping  a  truth  which  needs  to  be  separated  from  them  and  exhibited 
in  its  purity.  In  the  first  place,  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  affirmed,  the 
notion  of  a  bottomless  pit,  or  penal  territory  of  fire  and  torment  in  which 
God  will  confine  all  the  unredeemed  portions  of  the  human  race  after 
their  bodily  dissolution,  is  something  wholly  apart  from  morality  and  re- 
ligion, something  belonging  to  the  two  departments  of  descriptive  geogra- 
phy and  police  history.  The  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a  place  of  material 
torment  reserved  for  the  wicked,  is  a  question  not  of  Uieology,  but  of 
topography.  In  earlier  times  it  was  avowedly  included  in  geography; 
and  numerous  caves,  lakes,  volcanos, — as  at  Lebadeia,  Derbyshire,  AvemuSy 
Nafita,  Etna,  and  elsewhere — ^were  believed  to  be  litenUly  entrances  to 
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hell.  So  famous  and  eminent  a  man  as  Saint  Gregory  the  Great,  when  the 
great  Sicilian  volcano  was  seen  to  be  increasingly  agitated,  taught  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  press  of  lost  souls,  rendering  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
approach  to  their  prison.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  localization 
of  hell  was  subsequently  by  many  authors,  made  a  part  of  cosmography, 
and  shifted  about  among  the  comets,  the  moon  and  the  sun,  although  most 
people  still  think  that  it  is  the  interior  of  the  earth.  But,  the  best  theol- 
ogians of  all  denominations,  the  most  authoritative  thinkers  of  all  schools, 
now  hold  that  the  supernatural  revelations  of  God  are  limited  to  the  sphere 
of  the  spirit,  and  do  not  include  the  data  of  geology,  astronomy,  chemis- 
try and  mathematics. 

God  is  not  a  local  king,  ruling  his  subjects  by  means  of  political  ma- 
chinery and  external  interferences;  he  is  the  omnipresent  Creator, spiritually 
sustaining  and  governing  his  creatures  from  within  by  means  of  the  laws 
which  determine  their  experience,  the  action  and  reaction  between  their 
faculties  and  their  surrounding  conditions.  Accordingly,  the  sphere  of  di- 
rect revelations  from  the  spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man  is  limited  to  the 
implications  in  the  divine  logic  of  the  soul  and  its  life,  that  is,  to  moral  and 
religious  truths.  Tlie  facts  of  history  and  cosmology  are  left  for  the  pro- 
cesses of  natural  discovexy.  Whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  localized  hell  of 
material  tortures  lies  not  within  the  domain  of  revelation,  but  is  a  prob- 
lem of  physical  science.  And  science  demonstrates,  from  the  weight  of 
the  globe,  that  it  is  solid;  and  not,  according  to  the  current  belief,  a  hollow 
shell  containing  a  sea  of  flame  packed  with  the  floating  hosts  of  the  lost. 

"Furthermore,  the  only  mode  in  which  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  could 
be  made  known  is  wholly  aside  from  the  method  of  supernatural  rcvela 
tion.  God  does  not  utter  his  thoughts  to  his  chosen  messengers  in  words 
or  other  outward  signs  as  a  man  does.  Hen  communicate  information  to 
one  another  by  voice,  gesture,  drawing,  writing  or  other  mechanical  de- 
vices. It  is  the  natural  mistake  of  a  crude  ago  to  suppose  that  God  does 
the  same,  breathing  verbal  formularies  into  the  of  minds  of  his  selected 
servants.  But  this  is  not  the  cose.  Revelation  is  not  to  receive  an  an- 
nouncement; it  is  to  perceive  a  truth.  Since  God  is  infinite,  we  cannot 
stand  out  against  him  and  talk  with  him.  Souls  in  finer  and  fuller  har- 
mony with  the  works  and  laws  of  God,  thus  fulfilling  the  human  condi- 
tions of  inspiration,  are  met  by  the  divine  conditions,  and  obtain  new 
insight  of  the  ways  and  designs  of  God.  They  experience  purer  and 
richer  ideas  And  emotions  than  others,  and  may  afterwards  impart  them 
to  others,  thus  transmitting  the  revelation  to  them.  For  this  new  enlight- 
enment, sanctification,  or  rise  of  life,  is  what  alone  constitutes  a  true  reve- 
lation. Now  if  there  be  a  local  and  physical  hell,  it  is  not  a  moral  truth 
which  the  inspired  soul  can  see,  but  a  scientific  fact  which  can  be  per- 
ceived only  by  the  senses  or  deduced  by  the  logical  intellect  If  a  man 
could  travel  to  every  nook  of  the  creation  he  might  discover  whether 
there  were  such  a  hell  or  not.  But  you  cannot  discover  a  spiritual  truth 
by  any  amount  of  outward  travel.  When  a  soul  is  so  delivered  from 
egotiffln,  or  the  jar  of  self-will  against  universal  law,  and  biought  into  such 
high   harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  as  to  perceive  this  divine 
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/aw  of  life,  "He  who  dwelleth  in  love  dwelletb  in  Ghxl,  and  God  in  him/' 
then  he  is  inspired  to  see  a  religious  tnith.  He  has  obtained  a  divine  revela- 
tion. But  wc  cannot  conceive  of  any  degree  of  exaltation  into  unison  with 
€k)d  which  would  enable  a  man  to  see  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  the  earth  or 
the  surface  of  the  sun  or  any  other  spot,  is  a  place  of  flre  set  apart  as  the 
penal  abode  of  the  damned,  and  that  it  is  crowded  with  burning  sulphur 
and  unimaginable  forms  of  wickedness  and  a^ony.  Such  a  doctrine  is 
out  of  the  province,  and  its  conveyance  irreconcilable  with  the  method 
of  revelation,  which  consists  not  in  an  exterior  communication  of  scien- 
tific facts  to  messengers  selected  to  receive  them,  but  in  an  interior  un- 
veiling of  religious  truths  to  souls  prepared  to  see  them. 

In  the  next  place,  we  maintain,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  local  hell,  a  yarded 
and  smoking  dungeon  of  the  damned,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  truth 
contained  in  a  revelation  from  God,  because  it  is  plainly  proved  by  his- 
toric evidence  to  be  a  part  of  the  mythology  of  the  world,  a  natural  product 
of  the  poetic  imagination  of  ignorant  and  superstitious  men.  In  all  ages 
and  lands  men  have  recognized  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the 
bad,  merit  and  crime;  have  seen  that  innocence  and  virtue  represented 
the  permanent  conditions  of  human  welfare,  that  guilt  and  vice  repre- 
sented the  insurrection  of  private  or  lower  and  transient  desire  against 
public  or  higher  and  more  lasting  good;  and  have  felt  that  the  former 
deserved  to  be  praised  and  rewarded,  the  latter  to  be  blamed  and  pun- 
ished. In  all  ages  and  all  nations  society  has  teemed  with  devices  for  the 
distribution  of  these  returns,  prizes  to  the  meritorious,  penalties  to  the 
derelict.  There  is  scarcely  any  evil  discoverable  in  nature  or  inventablo 
in  art  which  has  not  been  used  as  a  means  for  the  punishment  of  crimi- 
nals. Enemies  captured  in  battle,  or  seized  by  the  minions  of  despots, 
violators  of  the  laws  of  the  community,  arraigned  before  judicial  tribunals, 
have  been  in  every  country  subjected  to  every  species  of  penalty,  such  as 
slavery,  imprisonment,  banishment,  fine,  stripes,  dismemberment.  They 
have  been  starved,  frozen,  burned,  hung,  drowned,  strangled  by  serpents, 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  The  rebellious  and  hated  offenders  of  the 
king,  while  he  banquets  in  his  illuminated  i>alace  with  his  faithful 
servants  and  favorites  around  him,  are  exiled  into  outer  darkness,  fettered 
in  dungeons,  plied  with  every  conceivable  indignity  and  misery,  baMi- 
nadocd,  bowstrung,  or  torn  in  pieces  with  hngering  torture.  Here  we 
have  the  germ  of  hell.  To  get  the  fully  developed  popular  doctrine  of 
hell  it  is  only  neccessary  to  concentrate  and  ag^iravate  the  known  evils  of 
this  world,  the  horrible  sufferings  inflicted  on  criminals  and  enemies  here, 
and  transfer  the  vindictive  and  pitiable  mass  of  wretchedness  over  into  the 
future  state  as  a  representation  of  the  doom  God  has  thore  prepared  for  his 
foes,  l^rthly  rulers  and  their  practice,  the  most  impressive  scenes  and 
acts  experienced  among  men,  have  always  hitherto  furnished  the  types  of 
thought  applied  to  illustrate  the  unknown  details  of  the  hereafter.  The 
judge  orders  the  culprit  to  be  disgraced,  scourged,  put  in  the  stocks,  or 
cropped  and  transported.  The  sultan  hurls  those  he  hates  into  the 
dungeon,  upon  the  gibbet  or  into  the  flame,  with  every  accompaniment  of 
mockery  and  pain.    So,  an  imagpinative  instinct  concludes,  God  will  deal 
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with  all  who  ofiPend  him.    They  will  he  excluded  from  his  presence,  im- 
prisoned and  tormented  forever 

This  whole  process  of  comparison  and  inference,  natural  as  it  is,  is  one 
prolonged  fallacy  exemplifying  the  very  essence  of  all  mythological  con- 
struction in  contrast  both  with  inspired  perception  and  logical  reasoning. 
The  revealing  arrival  of  a  truth  in  consciousness  is  when  an  intuitive  thrill 
announces  the  action  of  our  faculties  in  correspondence  with  some  rela- 
tion in  the  reality  of  things.  Mythology  is  the  deceptive  substitute  for 
this,  employed  when  we  arbitrarily  project  forms  of  our  present  experience 
into  the  unknown  futurity,  and  then  hold  the  resultant  fancies  as  a 
rigid  belief,  or  regard  them  as  actual  knowledge.  This  is  exactly  what 
has  hapi>ened  in  the  case  of  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  physical  hell  beyond 
the  grave,  fhe  natural  and  punitive  horrors  of  the  present  state  have  been 
collected,  intensified,  dilated,  and  thrown  into  the  future  as  a  world  of 
unmitigated  sin  and  wrath  and  anguish,  a  consc4idated  image  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Qod  on  his  insurgent  subjects. 

Now  the  true  desideratum,  the  only  |-esult  on  which  reason  can  rest, 
whenever  tests  are  applied  to  our  beliefs,  is  this :  that  what  is  known  be  scien- 
tifically set  forth  in  distinct  definitions;  that  what  is  unknown  be  treated 
provisionally,  with  theoretic  approaches;  and  that  what  is  absolutely  un- 
knowable be  fixedly  recognized  as  such.  This  regulative  principle  of 
thought  is  grossly  violated  in  every  particular  by  the  popular  belief  in  a 
material  hclL 

Wherever  we  look  at  the  prevalent  doctrines  of  hell  among  difFermt 
peoples,  from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined,  we  see  them  refiectinginto  the 
penal  arrangements  of  the  other  world  the  leading  features  of  their  earthly 
experience  of  natural,  domestic,  judicial,  and  political  evils.  The  hella 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zones  are  icy  and  rocky;  those  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  torrid  zones  are  fiery  and  sandy.  Are  not  the  poetic  process 
and  its  sophistry  clear?  Nastrond,  the  hell  of  the  Northmen,  is  a  vast, 
hideous  and  grisly  dwelling,  its  walls  built  of  adders  whose  heads,  turned 
inward,  continually  spew  poison  which  forms  a  lake  of  venom  wherein  all 
thieves,  cowards,  traitors,  perjurers  and  murderers,  eternally  swim.  la 
this  revelation,  science,  logic,  or  is  it  mythology? 

The  Egyptian  priests  taught,  and  the  people  seemed  to  have  implic- 
itly trusted  the  tale,  that  there  was  a  long  series  of  hells  awaiting  the  dis- 
embodied souls  of  all  who  had  not  scrupulously  observed  the  ritual 
prescribed  for  them,  and  secured  the  pass- words  and  magpical  formulas 
necessary  for  the  safe  completion  of  the  i>ost-mortal  journey.  The  specifi- 
cations and  pictures  of  the  terrors  and  distresses  provided  in  the  various 
hells  are  vivid  in  the  extreme,  including  ingenious  paraphrases  of  every 
sort  of  penalty  and  pang  known  in  Egypt.  The  same  thing  may  b^^ffirmed 
with  quadruple  emphasis  of  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  future  punishment.  In 
the  Hindu  hells,  truly,  the  possibilities  of  horror  are  exhausted.  To 
enumerate  their  sufferings  in  anything  like  their  own  detail  would  require 
a  large  volume.  The  Vishnu  Purana  names  twenty-eight  distinct  hells, 
assigning  each  one  to  a  particular  class  of  sinners  ;  and  it  adds  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  others,  in  which  the  various  classes  of  offenders  undergo 
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Uie  penalties  of  their  misdeeds.  There  are  separate  hells  for  thieres,  for 
liars,  for  those  who  kill  a  cow,  for  those  who  drink  wine,  for  those  who  in- 
sult a  priest,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  victims  are  chained  to  posts  of  red- 
hot  steel  and  lashed  with  flexible  flames  :  others  arc  forced  to  devour  the 
most  horrible  filth.  Some  are  mangled  and  eaten  by  ravenous  birds,  others 
are  squeezed  into  chests  of  fire  and  locked  up  for  millions  of  years.  These 
examples  may  serve  as  a  small  specimen  of  the  infernal  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  Hindu  hells,  which  are  all  of  one  subrtantial 
pattern,  however  varied  in  the  embroidery. 

The  Parsees  hold  that  when  a  bad  man  dies  his  soul  remains  by  the  body 
three  days  and  nights,  seeing  all  the  sins  it  has  ever  committed,  and 
anxiously  crying,  "  Whither  shall  I  go  ?  Who  will  save  mo  ?  "  On  the 
fourth  day  devils  come  and  thrust  the  bad  soul  into  fetters  and  lead  it  to 
the  bridge  that  reaches  from  earth  to  heaven.  The  warder  of  the  bridge 
weighs  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  soul  in  his  balance,  and  condemns  It  The 
devils  then  fling  the  soul  down  and  beat  it  cruelly.  It  shrieks  and  groans, 
struggles,  and  calls  for  help ;  but  all  in  vain.  It  is  forced  on  toward  hell, 
when  it  is  suddenly  met  by  a  hideous  and  hateful  maiden.  It  demands. 
"  Who  art  thou,  O,  maiden,  uglier  and  more  detestable  than  I  ever  saw  in 
the  world  ?  '*  She  replies,  '''  I  am  no  maiden  ;  I  am  thine  own  wicked 
deeds,  O,  thou  hateful  unbeliever  furnished  with  bad  thoughts  and 
words."  After  further  disagreeable  adventures,  the  soul  is  plunged  into 
the  abode  of  the  devil,  where  the  darkness  and  foul  odor  are  so  thick  that 
they  can  be  grasped.  Fed  with  horrid  viands,  such  as  snakes,  scorpions, 
poison,  there  the  wicked  soul  must  remain  until  the  day  of  resurrection. 

Now,  no  enlightened  Christian  scholar  or  thinker  will  hesitate  with  one 
stroke  to  brush  away  all  the  details  of  these  pagan  descriptions  of  hell,  as 
so  much  mythological  rubbish,  leaving  nothing  of  them  but  the  bare  truth 
that  there  is  a  retribution  for  the  guilty  soul  in  the  future  as  in  the  present. 
But,  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  hell,  prevalent  in  Christendom,  wo 
see  the  full  equivalents  of  the  baseless  fancies  and  superstitions  incorpo- 
rated in  these  other  doctrines.  If  the  mythological  hells  of  the  heathen 
nations  are  not  a  revelation  from  God,  neither  is  that  of  the  Christians;  for 
they  are  fundamentally  alike,  all  illustrating  the  same  fallacy  of  the  imagi- 
native association  of  things  known,  and  the  transference  of  them  to  things 
unknown.  Not  a  single  argument  can  the  Christian  urge  in  behalf  of  his 
local  hell  which  the  Scandanavian,  the  Egyptian,  the  Hindu  or  the  Persian, 
would  not  urge  in  behalf  of  his. 

We  can  actually  trace  the  historic  development  of  the  orthodox  belief 
in  a  material  hell  from  its  simple  beginning  to  its  subsequent  monstrous- 
ness  of  detail.  The  Hebrew  Sheol  or  underworld,  the  common  abode  of 
the  dead,  is  depicted  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  vast,  slumberous, 
shadowy,  subterranean  realm,  gloomy  and  silent  It  grew  out  of  tlie 
grave  in  this  manner.  The  dead  man  was  buried  in  the  ground.  The 
imagination  of  the  survivors  followed  him  there  and  brooded  on  the  idea 
of  him  there.  The'  image  of  him  survived  in  their  minds,  as  a  free 
presence  existing  and  moving  wherever  their  concious  thought  located 
him.    The  grave  expanded  for  him,  and  one  grave  opened  into  another 
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adjoining  one,  and  shade  was  added  to  shade  in  the  cavernous  space  thns 
provided;  just  as  the  sepulchres  were  associated  in  the  burial-place,  and  as 
the  family  of  the  dead  were  associated  in  the  recollection  of  the  remaining 
members.    Thus  Sheol  was  an  imaginative  dilatation  of  the  grave. 

But  it  was  dark  and  still;  an  obscure  region  of  painless  rest  and  peace. 
How  came  the  notions  of  punishment,  fire,  brimstone,  and  kindred  ima- 
gery, to  b^  connected  with  it  7  We  might  safely  say  in  general  that  these 
ideas  were  joined  with  the  supposed  world  of  the  dead,  by  the  Hebrews, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  similar  result  has  been  reached  by  almost  every  other 
livilized  nation,  that  is,  by  a  reflection  into  the  futnre  state  of  the  retrib- 
utive terrors  experienced  here.  Since  the  sharpest  torture  known  to  us  in 
this  world  is  that  inflicted  by  fire,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  men,  in  im- 
agining the  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  his  victims  in  the  nest  world 
by  one  who  has  at  his  command  all  possible  modes  of  pain,  should  think  of 
the  application  of  flre  there.  But;  happily,  we  are  not  left  to  this  possible 
conjecture. 

Few  influences  sank  more  deeply  into  the  Hebrew  mind  then  the  legend 
how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed  into  Sheol,  Korah  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  Moses,  at  the  same 
time  that  fire  fell  from  Jehovah  and  consumed  two-hundred  and  fifty  of 
their  confederates.  In  this  story,  rebellion  against  a  prophet  of  God,  fire 
and  submersion  in  Sheol,  are  fused  into  one  thought  as  a  type  of  the 
future  pimishment  of  the  wicked. 

But  another  narrative  has  been  of  far  greater  importance  in  this  direc- 
tion, namely,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The  Cities  of  the 
Plain  were  situated  on  a  sulphur-freighted  and  volcanic  soil.  They  were 
inhabited  by  a  people  specially  abandoned  to  vices,  and  specially  odious  to 
the  chosen  people  of  God.  When  a  terrible  eruption  took  place,  over- 
whelming those  cities  with  all  their  people,  and  swallowing  them  under  a 
fiood  of  bituminous  flame,  ashes  and  gas,* it  was  natural  that  the  Hebrews 
in  after  time  should  say  that  Jehovah  had  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from 
heaven  on  his  enemies,  and  then  that  the  history  should  take  form  in  their 
proud  and  pious  imaginations  as  a  fixed  type  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
So  it  did. 

At  a  later  period  the  scenes  and  events  in  Gtehenna,  or  the  Valley  of  Hln- 
nom  in  the  outskirts  of  Jerusalem,  confirmed  this  tendency  and  completed 
the  Jewish  picture  of  hell.  In  this  detested  vale  the  worship  of  Moloch 
was  once  celebrated  by  roasting  children  alive  in  the  brazen  arms  of 
the  god,  in  whose  hollow  form  a  fierce  fire  was  kept  up,  and  around  whose 
fchrine  gongs  were  beaten  and  hynms  howled  to  drown  the  shrieka  of  the 
victims.  Here  all  the  refuse  and  offal  -of  the  city  was  earned  and  con- 
sumed, in  a  conflagration  whose  fire  was  never  quenched,  and  amidst  an 
uncleanncss  whose  worms  never  died.  This  imagery,  too,  was  cast  over 
into  the  future  state  as  a  representation  of  the  fate  awaiting  the  wicked. 

Still  further,  it  was  the  custom  of  some  Oriental  kings  to  have  criminals 
of  an  especially  revolting  character,  or  the  objects  of  their  own  particular 
hatred,  fiung  into  a  furnace  of  fire,  and  there  burned  alive  before  the 
eyes  of  their  judges.    The  example  of  this  given  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
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where  Nebuchadnezzar  had  the  famace  heated  seven  times  hotter  than 
was  wont,  and  ordered  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego  cast  into  it, 
funiisued  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians  with  another  type  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  hell.  So  striking  an  image  could  hardly  fail  to  take  effect,  and 
to  be  often  reproduced.  It  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament 
The  old  dragon,  the  devil,  as  the  Apocalypse  says,  is  to  be  chained  and 
cast  Into  a  furnace  of  fire.  In  the  writings  of  the  Church  fathers,  and  in 
the  visions  of  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Age,  this  image  constantly  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place.  And  thus,  finally,  the  common  notion  of  hell  became 
an  underground  world  of  burning  brimstone,  an  enormous  furnace  or  lake 
of  fire,  full  of  fiends  and  shrieking  souls. 

Tundale,  an  Irish  monk  of  the  Twelfth  century,  describes  the  devH  in 
the  midst  of  hell,  fastened  to  a  blazing  gridiron  by  red  hot  chains.  The 
screams  echo  from  the  rafters,  but  with  his  hands  he  seizes  lost  souls, 
crushes  them  like  grapes  between  his  teeth,  and  with  his  breatli  draws  them 
down  the  fiery  caverns  of  his  throat.  Some  of  the  danmed  the  chronicler 
describes  as  suspended  by  their  tongues,  some  sawn  asunder,  some  alter- 
nately plunged  into  caldrons  of  fire  and  baths  of  ice,  some  gnawed  by  ser* 
pents,  some  beaten  on  an  anvil  and  welded  into  one  mass,  some  boiled  and 
strained  through  a  cloth.  Th&  defenders  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  hell 
will  admit  that  this  terrible  picture  is  mere  mythology;  but  they  tvill  say  it 
is  the  product  of  a  benighted  age,  and  long  since  outgrown.  Yet  it  is  no 
more  mythological  than  the  declarations  in  the  Apocalypse  which  are  still 
literally  accredited  by  multitudes  of  the  believing.  And  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  following  extract  from  a  little  book  called  "The  Sight  of  Hell," 
recently  published  with  high  ecclesiastical  endorsement,  for  circulation 
among  the  children  of  Great  Britain  and  America?  The  writer,  the  Rev.  J. 
Fumiss,  describes  the  different  dungeons  of  hell,  and  the  passage  which  we 
quote  is  but  a  fair  specimen  of  the  entire  series  of  tracts  which  he  has  col. 
lected  in  a  volume,  and  which  is  having  a  large  sale  at  this  very  time. 
"  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  dungeon  there  is  a  boy.  His  eyes  are  burning 
like  two  burning  coals.  Two  long  llamcs  come  out  of  his  ears.  He  opens 
his  mouth,  and  blazing  fire  rolls  out  But  listen  I  there  is  a  sound  like  a 
kettle  boiling.  The  blood  is  boiling  in  the  scalded  veins  of  that  boy.  The 
brain  is  boiling  and  bubbling  in  his  head.  The  marrow  is  boiling  in  his 
bones.  There  is  a  little  child  in  a  red  hot  oven.  Hear  how  it  screams  to 
come  out.  See  how  it  turns  and  twists  itself  about  in  the  fire.  It  beats  its 
bead  against  the  roof  of  the  oven.  It  stamps  its  little  feet  on  the  floor. 
Very  likely  God  saw  that  this  cliild  would  get  worse  and  worse,  and  never 
repent,  and  thus  would  have  to  be  punished  much  more  in  hell.  So  God 
in  his  mercy  called  it  out  of  the  world  in  its  early  childhood."  Of  these 
diabolical  hoiTors,  drawn  out  through  hundreds  of  pages,  the  orthodox 
Protestant  may  say,  "  Oh,  this  is  only  a  piece  of  Popish  superstition.  We 
ail  repudiate  it  as  a  most  repulsive  and  absurd  fancy." 

Well,  what  then  will  he  say  if  representations,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
so  grossly  graphic  in  circumstance,  yet  absolutely  identical  in  principle* 
are  set  before  him  from  the  fresh  utterances  of  htmdreds  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Baptist,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian  preachers  and 
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theologians?  It  would  be  easy  to  present  whole  volumes  of  apposite  cita- 
tions. But  two  or  three  will  be  enough.  John  Henry  Newman  in  that 
one  of  his  parochial  sermons,  entitled,  "  On  the  Individuality  of  the  Soul," 
gives  us  accoimts  of  hell  which  for  unshrinking  detail  of  materiality  will 
compare  with  the  most  frightful  passages  of  Oriental  mythology.  G^eoige 
Bull,  Lord  Bishop  of  Saint  Davids,  in  his  volume  of  sermons  declares  that 
all  who  die  with  any  sin  unrepented  of,  /*  are  immediately  consigned  to  a 
place  and  state  of  irreversible  misery — a  place  of  horrid  darkness  where 
there  shines  not  the  least  glimmering  of  light  or  comfort. "  Mr.  Spurgeon 
asserts,  **  There  is  a  real  fire  in  hell— a  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have 
on  earth,  except  that  it  will  torture  without  consuming.  When  thou 
diest  thy  soul  will  be  tormented  alone  in  hell :  but  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment  thy  body  shall  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin  hells,  body 
and  soul  together,  each  brimf ull  of  pain ;  thy  soul  sweating  in  its  inmost 
pores  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body,  from  head  to  foot,  suilused  with  agony; 
not  only  conscience,  judgment,  memory,  all  tormented,  but  thy  head  tor. 
mented  with  racking  pain,  thine  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets  with 
sights  of  blood  and  woe ;  thine  ears  tormented  with  horrid  noises;  thy  heart 
beating  high  with  fever;  thy  pulse  rattling  at  an  enormous  rate  in  agony; 
thy  limbs  cracking  in  the  fire,  and  yet  unbumed;  thyself  put  in  a  vessel  of 
hot  oil,  pained,  yet  undestroyed.  Ah  I  fine  lady,  who  takcst  care  of  thy 
goodly  fashioned  face,  that  fair  face  shall  be  scaiTed  with  the  claws  of 
fiends.  Ah  I  proud  gentleman,  dress  thyself  in  goodly  apparel  for  the  pit; 
come  to  hell  with  powdered  hair.  It  ill-becomes  you  to  waste  time  in  pam- 
I)ering  your  bodies  when  you  are  only  feeding  them  to  be  devoured  in  the 
flame.  If  God  be  true,  and  the  Bible  be  true,  what  I  have  said  is  the 
truth,  and  you  will  find  it  one  day  to  be  so. "  Is  not  this  paragraph  a  dis- 
gusting combination  of  ignorance  and  arrogance?  It  is  to  be  swept  aside 
and  forgotten  along  with  the  immense  mass  of  similar  trash,  loathsome 
mixture  of  superstition  and  conceit,  with  which  Christendom  has  for  these 
many  centuries  been  so  cruelly  deceived  and  surfeited. 

Tearing  off  and  throwing  away  from  the  vulgar  doctrine  of  hell  all 
the  incrustation  of  material  errors  and  poetic  symbolism,  the  pure 
truth  remains  that  God  will  forever  see  that  justice  is  done,  virtue 
rewarded,  vice  punished.  Then  the  question  arises.  In  what  way  is 
this  done?  Not  by  the  material  apparatus  of  a  local  helL  For  the 
doctrine  of  such  a  penal  abode  is  not  only  a  natural  product  of  the 
mythological  action  of  the  human  mind  in  its  development  through 
the  circumstances  of  history,  but  when  regarded  in  that  light  it  is 
clearly  a  false  representation.  It  is  a  figment  incredible  to  any  vigorous, 
educated  and  free  mind  at  the  present  day.  Such  reception  as  it  now  has 
it  retains  by  force  of  an  unthinking  submission  to  tradition  and  authority. 
In  the  primitive  ages,  when  the  soul  was  imagined  to  be  a  fac-simile  of  the 
body,  only  of  a  more  refined  substance,  capable  of  becoming  visible  as  a 
ghost,  of  receiving  wounds,  of  uttering  faint  shrieks  when  hurt,  of  par. 
taking  of  physical  food  and  pleasure,  it  was  perfectly  natural  to  believe  it 
susceptible  of  material  imprisonment  and  material  torments.  Such  was  the 
common  belief  when  the  doctrine  of  a  physical  hell  was  wrought  out. 
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The  doctrine  jet  lingers  by  sheer  force  of  prescription  and  nnthinkingness, 
when  the  basis  on  which  it  originally  rested  has  been  dissipated  We  know 
— ^great  as  our  ignorance  is,  wo  know — ^that  the  soul  is  a  pure  immateriality. 
Its  manifestations  depend  on  certain  physical  organs  and  accompaniments, 
but  are  not  identical  with  them.  Thought,  feeling,  will,  action,  force,  de- 
sire, these  are  spirit,  and  not  matter.  A  pure  consciousness  cannot  be  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon  under  lock  and  bolt.  A  wish  cannot  be  lashed  with  a 
whip.  A  volition  cannot  be  fastened  in  chains  of  iron.  You  may  crush 
or  blast  the  visible  organism  in  connection  with  which  the  soul  now  acts  ; 
but  no  hammer  can  injure  an  idea,  no  flame  scorch  a  sentiment  What  the 
spiritual  personality  becomes,  how  it  exists,  what  it  is  susceptible  of,  when 
disembodied,  no  man  knows.  It  is  idle  for  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men  to 
pretend  to  know.  Unquestionably  it  is  not  capable  of  material  confine- 
ment and  penalties.  The  gross  popular  doctrine  of  hell  as  the  fiery  prison- 
house  of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  the  condemned  majority  of  mankind, 
therefore,  fades  into  thin  air  and  vanishes  before  the  truth  of  the  abso- 
lute spirituality  of  mind. 

In  those  early  times,  when  military,  political,  judicial  and  convivial 
phenomena  furnished  the  most  imposing  and  instructive  phenomena, — 
before  exact  science  and  critical  philosophy  had  given  us  their  fitter  moulds 
and  tests  of  thought,  it  was  unavoidable  that  men  should  think  of 
God  and  Satan  as  two  hostile  monarchs,  each  having  his  own  empire  and 
striving  to  secure  his  own  subjects,  and  looking  on  the  subjects  of  his 
adversary  as  foes  to  be  thwarted  at  all  points.  But  wlien,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  thought  evil  is  discerned  to  be  a  negation,  the  devil  vanishes  as  a 
verbal  phantom,  and  the  boimds  of  his  local  realm  are  blotted  out  and  blent 
in  the  single  dominion  of  the  infinite  God  who  regards  none  as  enemies,  but 
is  the  steady  friend  and  ruler  of  all  creatures,  everywhere  aiming,  not  to 
infiict  vengeance  on  the  wicked,  but  to  harmonize  the  discordant,  bringing 
good  out  of  bad  and  better  out  of  good  in  perpetual  evolution.  Sound 
theology  will  see  that  God  is  the  pervading  Creator  who  governs  all  from 
within  by  the  continuous  action  and  reaction  between  every  life  and  its 
environing  conditions.  But  mythology  puts  in  place  of  this  the  incompe- 
tent conception  of  God  as  a  political  king,  governing  by  external  edicts 
and  agents,  by  overt  decrees  and  constables.  This  deludes  us  with  the 
local  and  material  hell  of  superstition,  which  has  no  existence  in  reality. 
Disordered  Function  is  the  open  turnpike  and  metropolis  of  the  real  hell 
of  experience.  The  great  king's  highway,  leading  to  heaven  from  every 
point  in  the  universe  is  the  golden  Mean  of  Virtue;  but  on  the  right  and 
left  of  this  broad  road  two  tributary  rivers,  namely.  Defect  and  Excess, 
empty  into  hell.  The  only  true  hell  is  the  vindicating  and  remedial  return 
of  resisted  law  on  a  being  out  of  tune  with  some  just  condition  of  his 
nature  and  destiny.  The  fearful  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  mythological 
bell,  supported  by  the  constant  drilling  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the 
priesthood  whose  vested  interests  and  prejudices  are  bound  up  in  the  doc- 
trine, have  held  the  human  race  long  enough  in  their  bondage  of  pain  and 
terror.  In  a  Buddhist  scripture  wo  read,  "The  people  in  hell  who  are 
immersed  in  the  Lohakumbha,  a  copper  caldron  a  thousand  miles  in  depth* 
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boiling  and  bubbling  like  rico  •grains  in  a  cooking-pot,  once  in  sixty  thoa* 
sand  years  descend  to  the  bottom  and  return  to  the  top.  As  they  reacb 
the  surface  they  utter  one  syllable  of  prayer,  and  sink  again  on  their  ter 
.  rifle  journey.  Those  who,  during  their  life  on  earth,  reverence  the  three 
Jewels,  Buddha,  the  Law  and  the  Priesthood,  will  escape  Lohakumbhal" 
The  same  essential  doctrine  resting  on  the  same  inveterate  basis,  selfish 
love  of  power  and  sensation,  still  prevails^  though  diminishingly,  among, 
us.  When  at  last  in  the  light  of  reason  and  a  pure  faith  it  vanishes  away 
what  a  long  breath  of  relief  Christendom  and  humanity  will  draw ! 

If  we  thus  dismiss  as  a  vulgar  error  the  belief  in  a  hell  which  is  a  bounded 
region  of  physical  torture  somewhere  in  outward  space,  it  becomes  us  to 
acquire  in  place  of  this  rejected  figment  some  more  just  and  adequate  idea. 
For  a  doctrine  which  has  played  such  a  tremendous  part  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  world  must  be  based  on  a  truth,  however  travestied  and 
overlaid  that  truth  may  be.  This  frightful  envelop  of  superstitious  fic- 
tions cannot  be  without  some  important  reality  within.  In  distinction, 
then,  from  the  monstrous  mass  of  mistakes  denoted  by  it,  what  is  the 
truth  carried  in  the  awful  word,  hell  ? 

Denying  hell  to  be  distinctively  any  particular  locality  in  time  and  space, 
we  affirm  it  to  be  an  experience  resulting  wherever  the  spiritual  conditions 
of  it  arc  furnished.  Accordingly,  we  are  not  to  exclude  it  from  the  present 
state  and  confine  it  to  the  future,  as  those  seem  to  do  who  say  that  men  go 
to  hdl  after  death.  Being  a  personal  experience  and  not  a  material  place, 
many  arc  in  it  now  and  here  as  much  as  they  ever  will  be  anywhere. 
Neither  are  we  to  exclude  it  from  the  future  and  confine  it  to  the  present 
state,  as  those  do  who  say  that  all  the  hell  there  is  terminates  with  the 
emergence  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  This  might  be  so,  if  all  sins  dis- 
cords and  retributions  were  bodily.  But,  plainly,  they  are  not.  A  mental 
chaos  or  inversion  of  order  is  as  possible  as  a  physical  one.  Hell  is  any- 
where or  nowhere,  at  any  time  or  at  no  time,  accordingly  as  the  soul 
carries  or  docs  not  carry  its  conditions.  We  are  not  to  say  of  the  sinner 
that  ho  goes  to  hell  when  he  dies,  but  that  hell  comes  to  him  when  he  feels 
the  returns  of  his  evil  deeds.  It  is  a  state  within  rather  than  a  place 
without. 

The  tnie  meaning  of  hell  is,  a  state  of  painful  opposition  to  the  will  of 
God,  misadjustraent  of  personal  constitution  with  universal  order  or  the 
rightful  conditions  of  being.  This  is  not,  as  the  vulgar  doctrine  would 
make  it,  an  experience  of  unvarying  sameness  into  which  all  its  subjects 
are  indiscriminately  flung.  It  is  a  thing  of  endless  varieties  and  degrees, 
varying  with  the  individual  fitnessess.  Hell  is  pain  in  the  senses,  slavery 
•  in  the  will,  contradiction  or  confusion  in  the  intellect,  remorse  or  vain  a^* 
piration  in  the  conscience,  disproportion  or  ugliness  in  the  imagination, 
doubt,  fear,  and  hate  in  the  heart.  There  is  a  hell  of  remorse,  forever  re 
treading  the  path  of  ruined  yesterdays.  There  is  a  hell  of  loss,  whose 
occupant  stands  gazing  on  the  melancholy  might-have-been  transmuted 
now  into  a  relentless  nevermore.  Every  sinner  has  a  hell  as  original  and 
^  idiosyncratic  as  his  soul  and  its  contents.    As  the  ingredients  of  evil  ex- 

perience are  not  mixed  alike  in  any,  hell  cannot  be  one  monotonous  fixture 
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for  all,  but  must  be  a  process  altering  with  the  different  elements  and  de- 
grees afforded,  and  softening  or  ending  its  wretchedness  in  proportion  as 
the  heavenly  elements  and  degrees  of  freedom,  pleasure,  clearness,  self- 
approval,  beauty,  faith  and  love,  furnish  the  conditions  of  blessedness. 
Hell  being  the  consciousness  of  a  soul  in  which  private  will  is  antagonistic 
to  some  relation  of  universal  law,  its  keenness  and  extent,  in  every  Instance, 
must  be  measured  by  the  variations  of  this  antagonism.  But  how  docs  such 
an  antagonism  arise  7  What  are  the  results  or  penalties  of  it  ?  How  can 
it  bo  remedied  ?  No  amount  of  reflection  will  enable  any  man  to  penetrate 
to  the  bottom  of  all  the  mysteries  connected  with  these  questions.  But 
though  we  cannot  tell  ishy  the  principles  of  our  destiny  should  be  as  we 
And  them,  we  can  see  what  the  facts  of  the  case  actually  are  as  revealed  in 
the  history  of  human  experience.  And  this  is  what  chiefly  concerns  us. 
Let  us,  then,  try  to  penetrate  a  little  more  thoroughly  into  the  nature  of 
hell. 

The  Hide  definition  of  heaven  and  hell,  regardless  of  any  special  place  or 
time,  is  respectively  the  experience  of  good,  and  the  experience  of  eviL 
But  what  are  good  and  evil?  Good  is  the  conscious  realization  of  uni- 
versal order,  the  absolute  fruition  of  being,  the  fulfillment  of  individual 
fimction,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  for  the  most  perfect  and  pro- 
longed fulfillment  of  the  universal  totality  of  functions.  Supposing  that 
there  were  only  one  instance  and  form  of  conscious  life,  with  no  possibility 
of  conflicting  claims  within  or  without,  then  good  would  be  to  that  life 
.simply  the  fulfillment  of  the  functions  of  its  nature.  But  the  moment  a 
being  is  set  in  relation  with  other  beings  like  itself,  and  also  made  aware  of 
various  gradations  of  imx>ortance  among  its  own  interior  faculties,  then 
the  definition  of  good  is  no  longer  the  simple  fulfillment  of  function,  or  the 
merogratificationof  desire;  but  it  becomes  the  fulfillment  of  function  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  greatest  total  quality  and  quantity  of  ful- 
filled function.  Now  evil  is  the  opposite  or  negation  of  this.  It  is  what- 
ever lessens  the  fruition  of  life,  prevents  the  fulfillment  of  function,  con- 
tracts or  mars  the  realization  of  universal  order  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
living  being.  Thus  evil  is  not  merely  the  keeping  of  an  individual  desire 
from  its  own  proper  good.  But  every  gratification  of  desire  which  in- 
volves the  winning  of  a  less  important  good  at  the  expense  ot  a  more  im- 
portant one  is  evil;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil  of  sacrificing  or  denying 
a  gratification  in  itself  legitimate,  becomes  good  when  it  is  the  means  for 
securing  a  more  authoritative  gratification.  Let  us  try  to  make  these  ab- 
stract statements  intelligible  by  illustnition. 

The  appropriation  of  nutriment  is  a  good,  the  indispensable  method  fo? 
sustaining  life.  It  is  right  that  we  should  eat  and  drink  ;  and  the  pleasure 
which  accompanies  the  proper  i>erformance  of  the  function  is  the  refiex 
approval  of  the  Creator.  The  refusal  fitly  to  take  and  relish  our  food 
brings  debility,  disease,  psdn,  and  premature  death.  Whether  this  refusal 
results  from  absorption  in  other  employment  or  from  some  superstitious 
belief,  it  is  a  violation  of  the  will  of  our  Maker,  and  the  consequent  suf- 
fering and  dissolution  are  the  retributive  hell  or  reflex  signals,  painfully 
poixitiDg  out  our  duty.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pleasure  of  gratifying 
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appetite  becomes  a  motiye  for  its  own  sake  and  leads  to  excessive  indul- 
gence, the  superior  good  of  permanent  health  and  vigor  is  sacrificed  to  the 
far  inferior  transient  good  of  a  tickled  palate.  Thus,  the  dyspeptic  over- 
loading his  stomach  is  plunged  into  the  horrid  hell  of  nightmare:  the 
gourmand,  pampering  himself  with  a  diet  of  spiced  meats  and  Burgundy, 
shrieks  from  the  twinging  hell  of  gout.  There  is  no  divine  malice  in  this. 
It  is  simply  the  rectifying  reboimd  of  the  distorted  arrangements  of  nature. 
The  law  of  virtue  prescribes  in  every  respect  that  course  of  action  which,  on 
the  whole,  permanently  and  imiversally,  will  secure  the  greatest  amount  and 
the  best  quality  of  life  and  experience.  Vice  is  whatever  inverts  or  inter- 
feres with  this,  as  when  a  man  exalts  a  physical  impulse  above  a  moral 
faculty,  or  incurs  years  of  shame  and  misery  in  the  future  for  the  sake  of 
some  passing  gratification  in  the  present.  God  commands  man  to  rule  his 
passions  by  reason,  not  slavishly  obey  them  ;  to  exercise  a  wisely-propor- 
tioned self-denial  to-day  for  the  winning  of  a  safer  and  nobler  morrow. 
Tlie  degree  in  which  they  do  this  measures  the  civilization,  wisdom, 
moral  valor,  and  dignity  of  men.  The  failure  to  do  this  is  the  condition  on 
which  every  infernal  penalty  or  reaction  of  hellish  experience  hinges.  A 
man  may  feed  an  abnormal  craving  for  opium,  until  all  his  once  royal 
powers  of  body  and  mind  are  sacrificed,  imbecility  and  madness  set  in,  and 
his  nervous  system  becomes  a  darting  box  of  torments.  How  much  better, 
according  to  the  aphorism  of  Jesus,  to  have  cut  off  this  single  desire,  than 
for  the  whole  man  to  be  thus  cast  into  hell. 

HcU  is  the  retributive  reflex  or  return  of  disarranged  order  experienced 
when  in  the  hieriarchy  of  man  higher  grades  of  faculty  and  motive  are  sub- 
ordinated to  lower  ones.  The  miser  who  gives  himself  up  to  a  base  greed 
for  money,  separated  from  its  uses,  is  thereby  degraded  into  a  m'^lianized, 
self -fed  and  self-consuming  passion,  having  no  pleasure,  except  that  of  ac- 
cumulating, hoarding  and  gloating  over  the  idle  emblem  of  a  good  never 
realized.  His  time  and  life,  his  very  brain  and  heart,  are  coined  into  an 
obscene  dream  of  money.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  grandest  ranges  of 
the  universe,  nothing  of  the  sweetest  delights  of  humanity.  Contracted, 
stooping,  poorly  clad,  ill-fed,  self- neglected,  despised  by  everybody,  dwell- 
ing alone  in  a  bleak  and  squalid  chamber,  despite  his  potential  riches,  his 
whole  life  is  a  conglomerate  of  impure  fears  welded  by  one  sordid  lust — 
fear  of  robbery,  fear  of  poverty,  fear  of  men,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  death, 
all  fused  together  by  a  lust  for  money.  Is  he  not  in  a  competent  hell?  Who 
would  wish  anything  worse  for  him  ?  His  vice  is  the  elevation  of  the  love 
of  money  above  a  thousand  nobler  claims.  His  unclean  and  odious  ex- 
perience is  the  avenging  hell  which  warns  the  spectators,  and  would  re- 
deem its  occupant,  if  he  would  open  his  soul  to  its  lessons.  So,  when  a 
burglar  breaks  into  a  bank  and  bears  off  the  treasures  deposited  there, 
scattering  dismay  and  ruin  amidst  a  hundred  families,  the  essence  of  his 
crime  is  that  he  makes  the  narrow  principle  of  his  selfish  desire  para- 
mount over  the  broad  principle  of  the  public  welfare,  setting  the  petty  good 
of  his  individual  enrichment  above  the  weighty  good  represented  by  Uiat  re- 
spect for  the  right  of  property  which  is  a  condition  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  community.     The  principle  on  which  he  acts.  If  carried  out,  would 
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cause  the  dissolution  of  society.  The  evU  which  he  seeks  to  avoid,  his 
lock  of  the  means  of  life,  is  incomparablj  smaller  than  the  evil  he  perpe- 
trates, the  means  for  the  death  of  society.  The  resulting  sense  of  hostility 
between  himself  and  the  community,  alienation  from  his  fellow-men  and 
from  Qod,  fear  of  detection,  actual  condemnation  by  his  own  conscience, 
and  ideal  condemnation  by  all  the  world,  constitute  a  hell  felt  in  proportion 
to  the  delicacy  of  his  sensibility.  The  spiritual  disturbance  and  pain  thus 
suffered  are  the  effort  of  Providence  to  readjust  the  inverted  relation  of  his 
low  self-interest  to  the  higher  interest  of  thCggeneral  public,  and  remove 
the  threatened  ruinous  consequences  of  his  sin  by  remedying  the  order  it 
has  disbalanced  and  broken. 

These  illustrations  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  statement  of  the  true 
idea  of  hell  in  its  final  formula.  The  will  of  God  is  expressed  in  that  gra- 
dation of  goods  or  scale  of  ranks  which  indicates  the  fixed  conditions  of 
universal  welfare  and  the  accordant  forces  of  the  motives  which  should 
impel  our  pursuit  of  them.  To  seek  these  goods  in  their  proper  order  of 
importance  and  authority,  every  level  of  function  beneath  kept  subservient 
to  every  one  above-,  is  the  law  of  salvation,  or  the  pathway  of  heaven 
through  the  universe.  To  substitute  our  will  for  the  will  of  God,  the 
intensity  of  private  desires  in  place  of  the  dignity  of  public  motives,  put- 
ting the  lower  and  smaller  over  the  higher  and  greater,  is  the  law  of  per- 
dition, or  the  pathway  of  hell  through  the  universe. 

The  lowest  function  of  man  is  a  simple  momentary  gratification  of  sense, 
as,  for  example,  an  act  of  nutrition.  The  highest  function  of  which  his 
nature  is  capable  is  the  surrender  of  himself  to  the  universal  order,  the 
sympathetic  identification  of  himself  with  the  eternal  law  and  weal  of  the 
whole.  Between  those  vast  extremes  there  are  hundreds  of  intermediate 
functions,  rising  in  worth  and  authority  from  the  direct  gratifications  of 
appetite  to  the  ideal  appropriations  of  transcendental  good,  from  the  titil- 
lation  given  by  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  the  tlirill  imparted  by  an  imaginative 
contemplation  of  the  redeemed  state  of  humanity  a  million  years  ahead. 
But,  throughout  the  entire  range,  all  the  sin  and  guilt  from  which  hell  is 
produced  consist  in  obeying  a  lower  motive  in  preference  to  a  higher  one, 
making  some  narrow  or  selfish  good  paramount  over  a  wider  or  disinter- 
ested one.  A  man,  educated  as  a  physician,  practiced  his  profession  on 
scientific  principles,  and  nearly  starved  on  an  income  of  seven  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  He  tlien  set  up  as  a  quack,  compounded  a  worthless  nos- 
trum, and,  by  dint  of  impudence,  advertising,  and  other  charlatanry,  made 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  justified  his  conduct  on  the  ground 
of  his  success.  By  falsehood  and  cheating  he  preyed  on  the  credulity  of 
the  public.  If  all  men  were  like  him,  society  could  not  exist.  The  mean- 
ness of  his  soul,  shutting  him  out  from  the  most  exquisite  and  exalted  pre- 
rogatives of  human  nature,  is  the  revenge  which  the  universe  takes  on 
Buch  a  man — the  hell  in  which  God  envelops  him.  A  manufacturer  turns 
out  certain  products  by  means  of  a  chemical  process  which  adds  seven  per 
cent,  to  his  profit,  but  shortens  the  average  life  of  his  workmen  five  years. 
All  mankind  would  indignantly  denounce  him  with  an  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  his  wickedness  in  thus  erecting  the  profane  standard  of  pecuniary 
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gain  above  the  sacredness  of  the  lives  of  his  brothers.  But  when  of  two 
men  in  deadly  peril  from  an  approaching  explosion  only  one  can  escape, 
and  the  stronger,  instead  of  monopolizing  the  chance,  as  he  might,  stands 
back  and  lays  down  his  life  in  saving  the  weaker,  it  is  a  deed  of  heroic 
virtue,  applauded  by  all  men,  supported  by  the  whole  mora!  creation 
wh^ch  derives  new  beauty  and  sweetness  from  it.  It  radiates  a  peaceful 
bliss  of  self -approval  through  the  breast  before  it  is  mangled  and  cold, 
and  fills  the  soul  with  a  serene  Joy  as  it  flies  to  Qod,  The  essential  merit 
of  such  an  action  is  the  subjection  of  that  selfishness  which  is  tiie  prin- 
ciple of  all  sin,  and  whose  recoil  is  the  spring-trap  of  hell,  to  that  disin- 
terestedness which  is  the  germ  of  redemption  and  the  perfume  of  heaven. 

It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  a  mixture  of  heaven  and  hell  to  be 
experienced.  Here  is  an  able  and  upright  merchant  who  is  about  to  fail, 
in  consequence  of  disasters  which  he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent,  and 
for  which  he  is  in  no  sense  responsible.  He  shrinks  from  bankruptcy  with 
inexpressible  shame  and  distress.  He  is  mortified,  cut  to  the  quick, 
robbed  of  sleep,  can  hardly  look  his  creditors  in  the  face.  Now,  he  reflects, 
*'  This  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  been  honest,  prudent,  economical,  unwearied 
in  effort,  I  have  done  my  duly  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  God  approved 
me,  and  all  good  men  would  if  they  knew  the  exact  facts."  If  that  assur- 
ance does  not  shed  an  element  of  heaven  into  his  hell,  spread  a  soothing 
veil  of  light  and  oil  over  his  stormy  trouble,  then  it  is  because  his  pride 
is  greater  than  his  self-respect,  his  vanity  more  keen  than  his  conscience  is 
strong,  his  regard  for  appearances  more  influential  than  his  knowledge  of 
the  truth.  And  in  that  case  the  misery  he  suffers  is  the  penalty  of  his 
excessive  self -sensitiveness. 

Thcelemcntsof  hell  are  pain,  slavery,  imprisonment,  rebellion,  forced 
exertion,  forced  inaction,  shame,  fear,  self-condemnation,  social  condem- 
nation, universal  condemnation,  aimlessness,  and  despair.  He  who  seeks 
good  only  in  the  just  order  of  its  successive  standards,  gratifying  no  lower 
function,  except  in  subservience  to  the  higher  ones,  escapes  these  experi- 
ences, feels  that  he  fulfills  his  destiny,  and  is  an  approved  freeman  of  God. 
The  service  of  truth  and  good  alone  makes  free ;  all  service  of  evil  is  slavery 
and  wretchedness.  For  freedom  is  spontaneous  obedience  to  that  which 
has  a  right  to  command.  The  thirsty  man  who  quaffs  a  glass  of  cold 
water  does  an  act  of  liberty;  but  he  who  constantly  intoxicates  himself  in 
satiation  of  a  morbid  and  despotic  appetite,  knows  that  he  is  a  slave,  and 
feels  condemned,  and  chafes  in  the  hell  of  his  bondage^ 

The  dissipated  sluggards  and  thieves  who  feed  the  vices  and  pt^y  on  the 
interests  of  the  community,  writhe  under  the  rebuke  of  the  higher  laws  they 
break  in  enthroning  their  selfish  propensities  above  the  cardinal  standards 
of  the  public  good;  and  in  the  stale  monotony  of  their  indulgences,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  glorious  zest  shed  by  the  best  prizes  of  existence  into 
the  breasts  of  the  virtuous  and  aspiring,  whom  every  day  finds  farther 
advanced  on  their  way  to  perfection.  Envy  is  the  very  blast  that  blows 
the  forge  of  hell.  It  sets  its  victim  in  painful  antagonism  with  all  good 
not  his  own,  actually  turning  it  into  evil;  while  a  generous  S3rmpathy  appro- 
priates as  its  own  all  the  foreign  good  it  contemplates.     The  sight  of  his 
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•aocessfol  rival  keeps  an  envious  man  in  a  clironic  hell»  but  adds  a  heav- 
enly  enjoyment  to  the  experience  of  a  generous  friend.  Ignorance,  pride, 
falsehood,  and  hate  are  the  four  master-keys  to  the  gates  of  hell — ^keys 
which  sinners  are  ever  unwittingly  using  to  let  themselves  in,  and  then  to 
lock  the  bolts  behind. 

A  character  whose  spontaneous  motions  are  upward  and  outward,  from 
the  central  and  lowermost  instincts  of  self  toward  thu  highest  and  outer- 
most apprehensions  of  good,  exempltfles  the  law  of  salvation,  which 
guides  the  conscious  soul  in  an  ascending  and  expanding  spiral  through 
the  successively  greater  spheres  of  truth  and  life.  The  character  whose 
spontaneous  tendencies  are  the  reverse  of  this,  moving  inward  and  down- 
ward,  exemplifies  the  law  of  perdition,  which  guides  the  soul  in  a  de« 
Bcending  and  contracting  spiral,  constantly  enslaving  it  to  lower  and  viler 
attractions  of  self  in  preference  to  letting  it  freely  serve  the  superior  ranks 
forever  issuing  their  redemptive  behests  and  invitations  above.  When  the 
members  of  a  family  erect  their  separate  wills  as  independent  laws,  in- 
stead of  harmoniously  blending  around  a  common  authority  of  truth  and 
love,  when  they  live  in  incessant  collisions  and  stormy  insubordination, 
a  poisonous  fret  of  irritable  vanity  gnawing  their  heart-strings,  a  fiery  sleet 
of  hate  and  scorn  hurtling  through  the  domestic  atmosphere,  the  whole 
household  are  in  perdition.  Their  home  is  a  concentrated  hclL  To  be  with- 
out love,  without  soothing  attentions  and  encouragements,  without  fresh 
aims,  and  a  relishing  alternation  of  work  and  rest,  without  progress  and 
hope,  to  be  deprived  of  the  legitimate  gratifications  of  the  functions  of  our 
being,  and  compelled  to  suffer  their  opposites — what  closer  definition  of 
hell  can  there  be  than  this?  And  this,  while  avoided  or  neutralized  by 
virtue,  is,  in  its  various  degrees,  obviously  the  inevitable  result  and  pen- 
alty of  sin. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  popular  view  or  mythological  doctrine  of  hell 
has  arisen  from  conceiving  of  God  under  the  image  of  a  political  ruler, 
acting  from  without,  by  wilful  methods,  and  infiicting  arbitrary  Judgments 
on  his  rebellious  subjects.  He  should  be  conceived  as  the  dynamic  Creator, 
acting  from  within,  through  the  intrinsic  order  and  laws  of  things,  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  his  creatures.  His  condemnation  is  the  inev- 
itable culmination  of  a  discordant  state  of  being,  rather  than  the  verdict 
of  a  vindictive  Judge  or  the  sentence  of  a  forensic  monarch.  Every  retri- 
bution is  an  impinge  of  the  creature  in  the  creation,  and,  so  far  from  ex- 
pressing destructive  wrath,  is  an  act  of  the  self -rectifying  mechanism  of  the 
universe  to  readjust  the  part  with  the  whole.  With  what  pernicious  folly, 
what  cruel  superstition,  men  have  attributed  their  own  miserable  passions 
to  their  imperturbable  Maker,  breaking  his  infinite  perfection  into  all  sorts 
of  frightful  shapes,  as  seen  through  the  blur  and  effervescence  of  their  own 
imperfections  I  So  the  sun  seems  to  go  down  with  his  garments  rolled  in 
blood,  and  to  set  angrily  in  a  stormy  ocean  of  fire:  but  really  the  great  lamp 
of  the  universe  shines  serenely  from  the  unalterable  fixture  of  his  central 
seat,  and  all  this  spectral  tempest  of  blaze  and  glare  is  but  a  refraction  of 
his  beams  through  our  vexed  atmosphere. 

God  being  infinitely  perfect,  does  not  change  his  dispositions  and  modes 
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of  action  like  a  fickle  man.  His  intentions  and  deeds  are  the  same  here  and 
everywhe^-e,  now  and  always.  If  we  wish  to  learn  in  what  manner  Ood 
will  prepare  a  hell  and  punish  the  impenitent  wicked  after  death,  we  most 
not,  as  men  did  in  the  barbaric  and  mythological  ages,  make  an  indnction 
from  the  treatment  of  criminals  by  capricious  and  revengeful  rulers  in  this 
world  ;  wc  must  see  how  God  himself  now  treats  his  disobedient  children 
for  their  demerits  here,  assured  that  his  eternal  temper  and  method  are 
identical  with  his  temporal  temper  and  method. 

Well,  llieii,  how  does  God  treat  offenders  now  ?  Incapable  of  anger  or 
caprice,  he  retains  his  own  steady  procedures  and  absolute  serenity  unal- 
tered, but  leaves  the  culprits  to  endure  the  effects  of  their  perverted  bearing 
towards  him  and  towards  the  order  he  has  established. 

If  a  man  lies  or  defiles  himself,  or  blasphemes,  or  murders,  God  does  not 
dash  him  from  a  cliff  or  cast  him  into  a  furnace  of  fire.      There  would  bo 
no  connection  of  cause  and  effect  in  that ;   and  to  suppose  it,  is  a 
superstition.    He  leaves  the  offender  to  the  reactions  of  his  own  acts,  th( 
discordant  vileness  of  his  own  degradation,  the  devouring  return  of  hiso 
passions,  to  punish  him  for  his  sin,  and  to  purge  him  of  his  wrong.    Th 
true  retribution  of  every  wicked  deed  is  contained  in  the  recalcitration  o 
its  own  motive.    What  fitter  penalty  can  the  soul  suffer  than  that  of  bein 
embraced  in  the  hellish  atmosphere  of  its  own  bad  spirit,  to  teach  it 
reform  itself  and  cultivate  a  better  spirit  ? 

What,  then,  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  fear,  suffering  and  horror,  which 
often  accompany  or  follow  sin?    They  do  not,  as  has  been  commonly 
posed,  express  the  indignation  and  revengefulness  of  God.     No,  at  their 
very  darkest,  they  must  suggest  the  shadow  of  his  aggrieved  will,  not 
lurid  frown  of  his  rage.  A  part  of  the  discord  which  sin  is  and  introduces^s 
they  denote    the    remedial    struggles  of   nature  and    grace    to  restoiw^ 
the  perverted  being  to  its  normal  condition.     If  you  put  your  finger  in  lb# 
fire  the  burning  pain  is  the  reaction  of  your  act,  and  that  pain  is  not  van  i 
geance,  but  preservative  education.     When  some  frightful  disease  seizes: 
on  a  man,  the  inflammation  and  convulsions  which  succeed  are  the  violent 
spring  of  the  constitution  on  the  enemy,  its  desperate  attempt  to  shako o: 
the  fell  grasp,  and  bring  the  organism  to  health  and  peace  again, 
efforts  either  succeed,  or  in  the  exhausting  shocks  the  body  is  destroyed.  * 
It  is  the  same  with  the  soul.     Sin  is  the  displacement  of  the  hierarchy  o: 
authoritcs  in  the  soul,  the  misbalancing  of  its  energies,  the  disturbance  of 
its  health  and  peace.    And  all  the  varieties  of  retribution  are  the  recoil  of 
the  injured  faculties,  the  struggles  of  the  insulted  authorities,  to  vindi- 
cate and  reestablish  themselves.    Now,  these  efforts,  if  the  aoul  is  inde- 
structible, must  always,  at  last,  be  successful.    Health  in  the  body  ia  the 
l^armonious  adjustment  of  its  energies  with  its  conditions;  and  a  aufilcient 
modicum  must  be  obtained  or  death  ensues.     Virtue  in  the  soul  is  the  har- 
mony of  its  powers  with  the  laws  of  God;  the  measure  of  this  is  the  meas- 
ure of  spiritual  life;  and  granting  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  the  tendency 
towards  a  complete  measure  of  virtue  must  ultimately  become  irresistible, 
and  every  hell  at  last  terminate  in  paradise.     The  persistent  forces  or  laws 
of  the  divine  environment  steadily  tend  to  draw  Uie  unstable  forces  or  pas- 
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sions  of  all  creatures  into  harmony  with  them,  and  that  harmony  is 
redemption.  Perdition  is  consequently  never,  as  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
makes  it  always,  a  state  of  fixed  hopelessness.  Though  wc  make  our  bed 
in  the  nethermost  hell,  God  is  there.  And  wherever  God  is,  penitence  and 
grace,  reformation  and  pardon,  have  a  right  of  eminent  domain  between 
him  and  the  souls  of  his  children. 

According  to  the  common  doctrine  of  hell  as  a  physical  locality,  and  the 
predestination  of  all  men  to  it  through  the  sin  of  Adam,  birth  is  a  universal 
gateway  of  perdition,  the  whole  world  one  open  course  to  danmation  for 
all  except  the  few  elected  to  be  saved  through  the  blood  of  Christ  The 
orthodox  scheme  depicts  the  lineage  of  Adam  as  a  dark  river  of  perdition, 
choked  with  the  souls  of  the  damned,  steadily  pouring  into  hell  ever  since 
our  human  generations  began.  But  in  addition  to  the  refutation  of  this 
terrible  belief  by  its  monstrous  moral  iniquity,  science  is  now  doubly 
refuting  it  by  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race  on  the  earth 
for  unnumbered  centuries  before  the  Biblical  date  of  Adam.  80  this  ficti- 
tious gate  of  a  fictitious  hell  is  shut  and  abolished.  With  it  vanishes  the 
horrible  picture  of  this  world  as  fioorcd  with  omnipresent  trap-doors  to  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  closed  fatally  around  by  a  dead  wall  of  doom,  through 
which,  by  one  bloody  orifice  alone,  the  believers  in  the  vicarious* atonement 
could  crawl  up  into  heaven.  In  place  of  this,  we  see  the  whole  universe  as 
one  open  House  of  God,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  the  free  entries  of 
laws  of  intrinsic  Justice  and  love. 

And  so  of  the  remaining  theoretic  gates  of  hell, — unbelief,  ritual  neglect, 
and  the  other  technicalities  on  which  priests  and  deluded  zealots  have 
always  hinged  the  perdition  of  such  as  heed  not  their  authority  ;  none  of 
them  shall  much  longer  prevail  With  the  wiping  out  of  the  mythological 
hell  all  these  fanciful  entrances  to  it  likewise  disappear.  But  instead  of 
these  visionary  ones  we  should  point  out  and  warn  men  from  the  substan- 
tial gates  of  the  true  hell.  Whatever  is  a  cause  of  Insubordinate  and  dis- 
cordant f  ruitiou  in  body  or  soul,  individual  or  community,  is  a  real  gate 
of  heU.  All  the  moral  and  social  evils,  intemperance,  war,  ambition, 
avarice,  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  ignorance,  bad  example,  des-^ 
potism,  disease,  every  form  of  vice  or  crime, — ^all  the  influences  that  destroy 
or  mar  human  virtue,  excellence,  and  harmony, — are  so  many  open  gates  of 
hell,  drawing  their  victims  in.  In  holding  back  those  who  are  approaching 
these  fatal  gates,  in  trying  to  contract  them,  to  shut  them  up — here  is  a 
vital  work  to  be  done,  infinitely  more  promising  than  the  brandishing  of 
the  terrors  of  that  material  hell  in  which  sensible  men  can  no  longer 
believe.  For  the  only  true  hell  is  the  remedial  vibration  of  truth  in  an 
uncoordinated  soul,  even  when  not  remedial  for  the  individual  still 
remedial  for  the  race. 

It  is  not  our  outward  abode,  but  our  inmost  spirit,  that  makes  our  expe- 
rience infernal  or  heavenly:  for,  in  the  last  result,  it  is  the  occupying 
spirit  that  moulds  the  environment,  not  the  habitation  that  determines 
the  tenant  This  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  An  accom- 
plished chemist,  who  was  a  good  man  in  truth,  but  a  heretic  by  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  died.     Being  an  unbeliever,  of  course,  he  went 
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to  helL  Seeing  a  gronp  of  children  in  torment  there,  he  pitied  themVeiy 
deeply,  and  straightway  began  to  devise  measures,  by  means  of  his  skill  in 
chemical  science,  to  shield  them  from  the  flame.  Listantly  the  whole 
scene  changed.  The  beauty  of  heaven  lay  around  him,  and  all  its  bland- 
ness  breathed  through  him.  Forgetting  his  own  sufferings  in  sympathy 
for  those  of  others,  he  had  obeyed  the  law  of  virtue,  subjecting  a  selfish 
desire  to  a  disinterested  one ;  and  the  omnipotent  Gk>d  enveloped  him  with 
the  heaven  of  his  own  spirit.  Another  man,  who  was  hard  and  cruel  in 
character,  but  perfectly  sound  in  the  orthodox  faith  and  observances,  died. 
It  is  true  he  was  an  avaricious  and  hard  saint,  but  then  ho  believed  in  the 
atoning  blood  ;  and  so,  of  course,  he  went  to  heaven.  No  sooner  did  he 
find  himself  safely  seated  in  bliss  than  he  tried  to  peep  over  the  golden 
wall  into  the  pit  of  perdition,  in  order  to  heighten  the  relish  of  his  favored 
lot  by  the  contrast  of  the  agonies  of  the  lost.  Instantly  the  celestial  scen- 
ery about  him  -was  changed  into  infernal,  and,  by  the  radiation  and 
return  of  his  own  bad  spirit,  he  found  himself  plunged  into  hell  and  writh- 
ing under  its  retributive  experience.  His  character  exemplified  the  law  of 
perdition,  enthroning  selfishness  over  disinterestedness,  subverting  the 
order  of  virtue ;  and  the  insulted  will  of  God  made  his  imagined  heaven  a 
real  hell. 

Hell  is  revealed  in  the  experience  of  the  world  as  a  diminishing  quantity 
through  the  successive  periods  since  war,  cannibalism  and  slavery  were 
universal.  Will  not  the  progressive  process  terminate  in  the  utter  extinc- 
tion of  it,  paradise  everywhere  steadily  encroaching  on  purgatory  until  at 
last  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and  spirit  composes  an  unbroken  heaven? 
According  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  entire  creation  was  once  a  measure- 
less chaos-confusion,  conflict,  collisions,  explosions,  making  a  universal  hell 
of  matter.  But  the  discords  and  perturbations  grew  ever  less  and  less,  regu- 
larity and  order  more  and  more,  as  sims  and  planets  and  moons  took  form 
and  wheeled  in  their  gleaming  circles,  till  now  the  mazy  web  of  worlds 
is  weaving  throughout  space  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  creative  design. 
The  evolution  of  incarnate  spiritual  destinies  began  later,  and  is  more  com- 
plex than  the  material,  each  mind  being  as  complicated  as  the  whole  galaxy. 
May  we  not  trust  that  at  last  it  shall  be  as  complete  as  the  evolution  of 
the  astronomic  motions  already  is,  and  a  divine  empire  of  holy  and  happy 
men  bo  the  goal  of  history  ?  This  hope  carries  the  cross  through  hell,  and 
leaves  nothing  unredeemed. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  GATES  OP  HEATEN  ;  OB,  THE  IiAW  OF  BALYATION  Df  ALL  WORLD& 

Heatbn.  in  the  crude  fancy  of  mankind,  has  generally  been  conceived 
as  a  definite,  exclusive,  material  abode;  either  some  elysian  clime  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  or  some  happy  isle  beyond  the  setting  sun;  or  this 
whole  globe,  renovated  by  fire  and  peopled  with  a  risen  and  ransomed 
race ;  or  else  some  halcyon  spot  in  the  sky,  curtained  with  inaccessible 
splendor  and  crowded  with  eternal  blessings.  It  was  natural  that  men 
should  think  thus  of  heaven  as  a  place  whence  all  the  evils  which  they 
knew  were  excluded  and  where  all  the  goods  which  tliey  knew  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch,  God  himself  visibly  enthroned  there  in  entrancing 
glory  amidst  throngs  of  worshippers. 

This  was  unavoidable,  because,  in  an  early  age,  before  knowledge  and 
reflection  had  trained  men  to  the  critical  examination  and  correction  of 
their  instinctive  conclusioDS,  all  the  data  which  they  possessed  would 
naturally  lead  them  to  imagine  the  unknown  €k)d  in  the  glorified  form  and 
circumstances  of  the  most  enviable  being  their  experience  had  yet  revealed 
to  tliem ;  and  to  paint  the  unknown  future  state  of  perfected  souls  under 
the  purest  aspects  of  the  most  desirable  boons  they  had  known  in  the  pres- 
ent state.  It  being  a  necessity  of  their  uncritical  minds  to  personify  Qod 
by  a  definite  picture  of  imagination,  and  to  portray  heaven  to  themselves 
as  an  external  place,  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  work  out  the  results 
by  means  of  the  most  intense  experiences  and  the  most  impressive  imagery 
familiar  to  them.  The  highest  idea  they  had  of  man,  purified  and  expanded 
to  the  utmost,  would  be  their  idea  of  God;  and  the  grandest  and  happiest 
conditions  of  existence  within  their  observation,  enhanced  by  the  removal 
of  every  limiting  ill,  would  form  their  notion  of  heaven.  Both  would  be 
outward,  definite,  local,  and,  as  it  were,  tangible.  Royal  courts  with  their 
pomp  of  power  and  luxury;  priestly  temples,  with  their  exclusive  sanctity, 
their  awe-inspiring  secrets,  their  processions  and  anthems,  would  inevitably 
furnish  the  prevailing  casts  and  colors  to  the  dogmas  and  the  scenery  of 
early  religion.  For  what  were  the  most  vivid  of  all  the  experiences  men 
had  among  their  fellows  on  earth?  Why,  the  exhibitions  of  the  sultan 
with  his  gorgeous  ceremonial  state,  and  of  the  high-priest  with  the  dread 
sacrifice  and  homage  he  paid  amidst  clouds  of  incense  and  rolling  waves  of 
song;  the  admission  of  the  favored,  in  glittering  robes,  to  share  the  privi- 
leges; the  exclusion  of  the  profane  and  vulgar  in  squalid  misery  and  outer 
darkness.  Consequently,  except  by  a  miracle,  these  sights  could  not  fail 
largely  to  constitute  the  scenic  elements  for  the  popular  belief  concerning 
God  and  heaven.    What  shtntld  men  refiect  over  into  the  unknown  to  por* 
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tray  their  ideals  there,  if  not  the  most  coveted  ingredients  and  the  most 
impressive  forms  of  the  known  f  The  great  thing,  then,  inevitably,  would 
be  supposed  to  be  to  gain  the  personal  favor  of  the  supreme  Sovereign  by 
some  artifice,  some  flattery,  some  fortunate  compliance  with  his  arbitrary 
caprice,  and  to  get  into  the  cliarmcd  enclosure  of  his  abode  by  some  special 
grace — some  authoritative  passport  or  magic  art. 

But  as  soon  as  science  and  philosophy,  and  a  spiritual  exx>erience  recti- 
fying its  own  errors  by  reflective  criticism,  have  created  a  more  competent 
theology  it  discredits  all  these  raw  schemes.  It  teaches  that  God,  being 
the  eternal  omnipresent  power  and  mystery  which  foreran,  underlies,  per- 
vades and  includes  all  things,  cannot  justly  be  figured  as  a  man,  locally 
here  or  there,  and  not  elsewhere.  Ho  can  be  justly  thought  of  only  as  the 
almighty  Creator  of  the  universe,  intelligible  in  the  order  of  his  works  and 
ways,  but  inscrutable  in  his  essence,  absent  nowhere,  present  everywhere 
in  general,  and  specially  revealed  anywhere  whenever  a  fit  experience  in 
the  soul  awakens  a  special  consciousness  of  him.  This  conception  of 
€k)d — the  only  one  any  longer  defensible — as  the  Infinite  Spirit,  incapable, 
except  in  his  various  incarnations,  of  particular  local  enthronement  and 
uncovering  to  the  outward  gaze  of  worshippers,  necessitates  a  corre- 
spondent alteration  in  the  vulgar  idea  of  heaven  as  an  exclusive  spot  in 
space. 

In  every  form  of  being,  in  any  portion  of  the  universe,  the  central  idea 
of  a  state  of  salvation,  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the 
faculties  of  the  creature,  the  fruition  of  the  ends  of  the  whole  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  part,  the  congruity  of  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  the  re- 
quirements of  its  situaHon.  If  this  definition  be  accepted,  it  is  clear  that 
no  mere  place  of  residence,  however  excellent,  can  be  heaven.  That  is  but 
one  factor  of  heaven,  and  worthless  without  a  corresponding  factor  of  a 
spiritual  kind.  Essentially,  heaven  is  a  divine  experience,  not  a  divine 
location ;  yet  constructively  it  is  both  of  these.  Ever  so  serene  and  pure  a 
space,  pcricctly  free  from  every  perturbation  of  ill,  and  surrounded  with 
all  the  outer  provisions  of  power  and  order,  would  be  no  heaven,  until  a 
prepared  soul  entered  it,  furnishing  the  spiritual  conditions  for  the  forces 
to  run  into  fruition,  for  the  melody  of  blissful  being  to  play.  The  material 
elements  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  unconscious  dynamics. 
Ilowever  perfectly  marshalled,  they  can  by  themselves  compose  no  heaven. 
So  the  conscious  soul,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  incapable  of  an  independent 
and  unrelated  existence  in  itself.  All  its  experience,  when  ultimately 
analyzed,  is  the  resultant  of  the  mutual  relations  between  its  own  energies 
and  capacities  and  the  forms  and  forces  of  things  outside  of  itself.  When 
there  is  a  right  arrangement  of  right  realities  in  the  residence,  and  a  right 
development  of  faculties  and  affections  within  the  resident,  and  such  an 
adjustment  of  the  spiritual  states  with  the  surrounding  conditions,  that,  aa 
these  act  and  react  upon  each  other,  the  laws  of  the  universe  break  into 
conscious  harmony,  or  the  will  of  God  is  realized  in  a  life  of  blessedness; 
that  harmony,  that  blessedness,  is  what  we  mean  by  heaven  ;  and  the  con. 
ditious  of  its  realization  constitute  the  law  of  salvation. 

Such  being  the  true  idea  of  heaven,  obviously,  it  cannot  be  limited  toanj 
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particular  locality,  It  may  be  here,  elsewhere,  anywhere,  everywhere,  be- 
fore death,  in  death,  after  death ;  whenfever  and  wherever  the  proper  condi- 
Uons  meet — ^inward  state  and  outward  circumstances  so  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
duce an  exi>erience  which  fulfills  the  will  of  God  and  realizes  the  end  of 
the  creation.  Hereafter  this  may  bo,  as  we  know  it  now  on  earth,  a  spirit- 
ual fruition  in  material  conditions,  or  it  may  be  something  altered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  varying  exigences  of  worlds  whose  details  are  as  yet  in- 
conceivable by  us,  altogether  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  futurity  and  our 
ignorance.  But  its  one  fundamental  condition,  its  eternal  essence  under 
all  circumstances  which  can  possibly  hapi)en,  must  always  be  the  same. 
Whatever  changes  await  the  soul,  embodied  in  a  new  form  in  the  state 
after  death,  or  remaining  in  pure  disembodiment; — whatever  be  the  relation 
of  the  immaterial  entily  of  mind  to  the  circumference  and  contents  of  itn 
new  home, — it  can  be  in  paradise,  it  can  command  peace  and  bliss,  or  any 
equivalent  of  these  terms,  only  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  God  in  its 
being.  Heaven  is,  therefore,  the  reconciliation  and  unison  of  the  soul 
with  its  divinely  appointed  lot,  the  identification  of  the  ideal  and  the  real. 

The- will  of  €k>d  is  expressed  in  the  soul  in  the  submissive  services  and  vir- 
tues of  a  pure  and  pious  character*  it  is  expressed  in  the  outward  creation  by 
the  unbreakable  persistency  of  his  laws  through  all  the  aberrations  and  dis- 
cords of  accompaning  evil  or  limitation.  Nowhere  can  it  ever  be  an  im- 
I)ossibility  to  conjoin  these  and  thus  to  make  a  heaven.  The  one  thing 
which  everywhere  is  variable  and  evanescent,  is  evil,  or  the  imperfect  ad- 
justment of  the  creature  with  the  works  and  designs  of  the  Creator.  The 
one  thing  which  forever  stays,  and  steadily  invites  the  intelligent  soul  to 
its  embrace,  is  good,  that  is,  the  opportunity  to  realize  the  divinely  intended 
correspondence  of  the  relations  in  the  part  with  the  relations  in  the  whole,  a 
serene  movement  of  life  through  the  unison  of  the  soul  with  its  true  fate. 
Now,  the  one  predicate  which  is  essential  in  all  things,  without  whose 
presence  nothing  can  be,  is  the  will  of  God.  Even  could  that  will  be  vio- 
lated or  withstood,  still  it  would  bo  there,  upholding,  forgiving,  wooing. 
Salvation,  or  a  life  of  conscious  harmony,  is  capable  of  realization,  of 
course,  wherever  the  means  are  offered  for  the  performance  and  enjoyment 
of  the  will  of  God ;  and  the  infinity  of  his  attributes  necessarily  makes  that 
conlition  an  omnipresent  possibility  in  the  realm  of  free  spirits.  There- 
fore, heaven  is  not  outwardly  limited  to  one  place,  or  to  one  period,  but 
may  be  achieved  at  any  time,  and  anywhere.  This  throws  light  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  current,  narrow  doctrine  of  a  limited  probation.  The  oriental 
belief  that  the  action  of  the  present  is  the  fate  of  the  future  unquestionably 
covers  a  profoimd  truth.  Yet,  if  there  is  always  a  future  there  must  like- 
wise always  be  a  present,  and  the  right  action  in  this  may  forever  redeem 
that  Probation  is  limited  by  no  decree,  only  by  the  duration  of  free 
being. 

Although  the  essential  element  in  the  idea  of  heaven  is  forever  the  same, 
it  may  be  regarded  in  three  different  aspects,  or  on  three  different  scales — 
as  an  individual  experience,  as  a  social  state,  as  a  far-off  universal  event 
Heaven,  as  a  private  experience,  is  the  harmonized  intercourse  of  the  soul 
with  tho  divineness  in  its  surrounding  conditions.    Heaven,  as  a  public  soci- 
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idtj,  is  the  blessed  communion  of  blessed  souls,  a  complete  adjtuimieiil  of 
the  lives  of  kindred  ziatures.  Heaven,  as  a  final  consummation,  is  the 
publication  of  the  vindicated  will  of  God  in  the  total  hannony  of  the  uni- 
verse, all  individual  wills  so  many  separate  notes  blent  in  the  collecliye 
consonance  of  the  whole. 

But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  may  overlook  this  triple  distinction 
and  think  of  heaven  simply  as  the  correspondence  of  the  life  of  the  soul 
with  those  outward  conditions  which  represent  the  will  of  God.  And 
towards  this  conclusion  everjrthing,  in  its  profoundest  and  most  persistent 
tendency,  is  bearing.  In  spite  of  interruptions  and  seeming  exceptions,  it 
is  towards  this  that  the  entire  confluence  of  forces  and  beings  gravitates 
and  slowly  advances.  The  universal  law  of  evolution,  in  which  a  scien- 
tific philosophy  has  generalized  its  most  comprehensive  induction,  is  but 
a  history  and  prophecy  of  the  progress  towards  a  moving  equilibrium  of 
the  totality  of  worlds  and  intelligences,  which  can  eventuate  only  in  a 
universal  heaven,  or  unimpeded  completion  of  the  creative  design.  Do 
wo  not  see  all  creatures  tending  towards  the  perfection  of  their  respective 
types,  every  improvement  selectively  taken  up  and  carried  on,  every  dete- 
riorating deviation  eliminated,  all  errors  and  failures  doomed  to-  i>eri8h  or 
change  into  new  conditions  for  more  hopeful  attempts  ?  This  confirms 
the  faith  first  based  on  the  deeper  argument.  For,  since  the  will  of  Qod 
is  the  one  persistent  reality,  the  one  all-evolving  and  all-inclusive  power  of 
which  evil  is  only  the  distorted  and  shadowy  negation,  that  opposition  to 
the  will  of  God  which  constitutes  sin  and  misery,  that  discord  with  him 
which  generates  hell,  must  prove  an  ever-smaller  accompaniment  of  his 
plan,  a  transitory  phenomenon  ceasing  in  even  degree  with  the  spreading 
conqaests  of  his  almighty  purpose,  as  race  on  race  of  creatures,  and  sys- 
tem on  system  of  worlds,  sweep  into  the  victorious  harmony,  untU  the 
boundless  realm  of  being  shall  be  boundless  heaven. 

Heaven,  then,  in  essence,  is  not  merely  a  favored  locality,  not  merely  a 
resigned  soul,  but  the  result  of  a  combination  of  these  in  a  Just  relation. 
It  is  not  a  playing  power  in  the  material  environment  nor  an  inherent 
attribute  of  the  spiritual  instrument;  but  it  is  the  music  which  flows  from 
the  instnmient  when  it  is  attuned  to  react  in  coordination  with  the  acting 
environment.  Salvation,  consequently,  is  not  simply  a  divine  place  of 
abode,  not  simply  a  divine  state  of  soul ;  but  it  is  these  two  conjoined.  It 
is  the  experimental  deposit  between  the  two  poles  of  rightly  ordered  con- 
ditions in  the  realm  and  rightly  directed  energies  in  the  iiihabitant. 
Heaven,  then,  in  the  best  and  briefest  definition  we  can  give,  is  the  will 
of  God  in  fulfillment,  or  the  law  of  the  whole  in  uncrossed  action. 

Hell  is  the  experience  produced  by  the  rebound  of  violated  law.  Or,  if 
we  hold  that,  strictly  speaking,  a  divine  law  is  incapable  of  violation;  as 
every  seeming  resistance  to  gravitation  is  in  fact  a  deeper  obedience  to 
gravitation,  then  we  may  say,  in  more  accurate  phrase,  hell  is  tjie  collision 
and  friction  of  the  limitations  of  different  laws.  It  is  the  discord  of  the 
part  with  the  whole.  It  is  the  antagonism  of  the  soul  with  God.  But  the 
perpetual  preservation  of  a  peTtectlj  balanced  antagonism  with  God  is 
inconceivable.    It  must  vary,  totter,  grow  either  worse  or  better.    If  it 
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grows  worse,  it  will  finally  destroy  itself,  the  aberraat  individiiality  or 
maligu  insurgence  vamshing  in  the  totality  of  force,  as  the  filth  of  our 
sewers  vanishes  purely  in  the  purity  of  the  ocean.  If  it  grows  better,  its 
improvement  will  finally  transform  the  opposition  into  reconciliation,  the 
evil  disappearing  in  good.  Therefore,  every  being  must  at  length  be  saved 
from  misery,  if  not  by  redemptive  atonement  then  by  absolvent  annihila- 
tion,— and  one  absolute  heaven  finally  absorb  the  dwindling  hells. 

The  question  of  chief  importance  to  us  in  relation  to  heaven  is.  How 
can  we  gain  admission  into  it.  The  limitations  of  language  necessitate  the 
iise  of  imagery  for  the  expression  of  religious  ideas:  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it  if  it  be  recognized  as  imagery,  and  be  interpreted  accordingly. 
Considering,  then,  that  beatific  experience  of  which  heaven  consists,  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  city,  what  are  its  ways  of  entrance  ?  How  can  we 
pass  to  its  citizenship  ? 

The  obstacles  to  our  entrance  exist  not  in  the  city  itsell  Its  gates  are 
never  closed.  The  supreme  conditions  of  redemption  are  spiritual,  and 
not  local  or  material.  If  there  be  within  no  fatal  impediments  to  the 
free  course  of  the  will  of  God,  all  outer  obstacles  easily  give  way  and 
cease.  If  we  are  ever  to  know  licaven,  it  is  within  ourselves  that  we 
must  find  it  out  Whatever  abolishes  that  internal  rebellion  of  the  soul 
which  makes  its  experience  a  purgatory,  whatever  replaces  this  confusion 
with  an  accord  of  the  faculties,  is  a  road  to  heaven.  Whatever  removes 
vices  and  inserts  virtues  in  their  stead,  attuning  us  to  the  eternal  laws 
of  things,  leads  us  through  some  gate  into  paradise.  And  nothing  else 
can — no  ceremonial  artifice,  no  external  transference,  no  sacramental  ex- 
orcism, no  priestly  dodge. 

The  same  mistake  generally  committed  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heaven, 
making  it  a  mere  local  residence,  has  been  as  generally  committed  in  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  admission.  They  have  been  made  arbitrary,  where- 
as they  are  intrinsic.  They  are  inwrought  with  the  substantial  laws  of 
being.  The  idea  of  God  being  fiirst  fashioned  after  the  image  of  a  sultan 
throned  in  his  palace  amidst  his  courtiers,  ruling  an  empire  by  his  whims, 
it  was  but  natural  that  heaven,  and  the  terms  of  entrance  there,  should  be 
in  a  similar  manner  conceived  under  the  forms  of  court-ceremonial  with 
its  capricious  f  avoritisms.  Thus  it  has  been  supposed  that  by  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  an  incarnate  person  of  the  Godhead  satisfaction  has  been  made 
for  the  sins  of  the  world;  which  was  hopelessly  ruined  by  its  original  fed- 
eral representative,  and  that  thus  a  pardon  was  offered  to  those  alone  who 
mentally  accept  the  formula  of  the  correspondent  belief. 

According  to  this  view,  the  only  open  gateway  of  heaven  is  faith  In  the 
vicarious  atonement,  a  baptismal  passage  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Science  explodes  this  narrow  and  repulsive  doctrine  by  demonstrating 
its  irreconcilableness  alike  with  physical  fact  and  with  moral  law,  first 
tracing  the  affiliated  lines  of  our  race  .back  to  many  separate  Adams  in 
the  shadows  of  an  indeterminable  antiquity,  and  then  showing  that  the 
divine  method  of  salvation  is  through  substantial  rejection  of  evil  and  ap- 
propriation of  good  in  personal  character,  and  not  through  royal  procla- 
mation and  forensic  conformity. 
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The  plan  of  Gk>d  for  the  salvation  of  men,  as  its  culmination  is  seen  in 
Christ,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  true  tyx>Q  of  being,  the  true  style  of  motive 
and  action,  for  their  assimilation  and  reproduction :  but  Calvinism,  when 
fundamentally  analyzed,  reduces  it  to  a  monarchical  manifesto  and  spec- 
tacular drama  working  its  effects  through  verbal  terms,  acts  of  mental 
assent  and  gesticular  deeds.  Every  sound  teaching  of  philosophy  refutes 
this  exclusive  and  arbitrary  creed.  In  fact,  its  fictitious  and  mythological 
nature  is  obvious  the  moment  we  see  that  the  will  of  Qod  is  represented  in 
those  laws  of  nature  which  are  the  direct  articulations  and  embodiments  of 
his  eternal  mind,  and  not  in  those  political  regulations  or  priestly  and 
Judicial  formalities  which  express  the  perverted  desires  and  artificial  de- 
vices of  men.  The  wearing  of  a  certain  dress,  the  bending  of  the  knee, 
the  muttering  of  a  phrase,  may  flatter  an  earthly  sovereign  and  gain 
a  seat  at  his  banquets.  But  it  is  childish  folly  to  fancy  any  such  thing  of 
€k>d.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  has  two  schemes  of  government, — 
one  for  the  present  state,  another  for  the  future;  one  for  the  elect,  another 
for  the  reprobate;  one  for  those  who  gaze  on  the  spectacle  of  the  crucifix- 
ion and  make  a  certain  sign,  another  for  those  who  do  not.  His  laws, 
identified  with  the  unchangeable  nature  and  course  of  the  creation,  sweep 
in  one  unbroken  order  throughout  immensity  and  eternity,  awarding 
perfect  justice,  and  perfect  mercy  to  all  alike,  making  the  experience  of  all 
souls  a  hell  or  a  heaven  to  them  accordingly  as  they  strive  against  or  har- 
monize with  the  divine  system  of  existence  in  which  they  have  their  being. 
The  mere  acceptance  of  a  technical  dogma,  the  mere  performance  of  a 
ritual  action,  cannot  adjust  a  discordant  character  with  the  conditions  of 
blessedness  so  as  to  reinstate  an  exile  of  heaven.  To  imagine  that  God 
will,  in  consideration  of  some  technical  device,  place  in  heaven  a  man 
whose  character  fits  him  for  hell,  or,  in  default  of  that  conventionality, 
place  in  hell  a  man  whose  character  fits  him  for  heaven,  is  to  represent  him 
as  acting  on  an  eccentric  whim.  And  surely  every  one  who  has  a  worthy 
idea  of  God  must  find  it  much  easier  to  believe  that  men  have  mixed  myth- 
ological dreams  with  their  religion,  than  to  believe  that  the  infinite  God  is 
capable  of  despotic  freaks  or  melo-dramatic  caprices.  The  poor,  odious 
figment  that  baptism  with  the  blood  of  Christ  is  the  sole  entrance  to 
heaven,  is  rebuked  by  the  sweet  and  awful  imperturbableness  with  which  the 
laws  of  being  act,  distributing  the  ingredients  of  hell  or  heaven  to  every 
one  accordingly  as  his  vices  disobey  or  his  virtues  obey  the  will  of  €k>d. 
In  a  universe  of  law— where  God  with  all  his  attributes  is  omnipresent — ^no 
trick  can  ever  be  the  pathway  into  paradise.  The  true  method  of  salva- 
tion is  by  the  production  of  a  good  character  through  divine  grace  and 
the  discipline  of  life.  Thus,  the  real  law  of  salvation  through  Christ  con- 
sists not  in  the  technical  belief  that  he  shed  his  blood  for  our  redemp- 
tion, but  in  the  personal  derival  from  him  of  that  spirit  which  wHI 
make  us  willing  to  shed  our  own  blood  for  the  good  of  others. 

There  was,  not  long  ago,  called  to  her  eternal  home,  a  young  woman, 
who,  by  the  sweet  gentleness,  the  heroic  generosity  and  the  unspotted 
fidelity  of  her  whole  life,  deserves  an  exalted  place  on  the  roll  of  feminine 
chivalr}'  and  saintliness.    Not  a  brighter  name,  or  one  associated  with  a 
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more  fearless  and  accomplished  spirit, .  is  recorded  on  the  list  of  those 
Christian  women  who  volunteered  to  serve  as  nurses  in  the  great  American 
war  of  nationality.  No  soldier  was  braver,  few  were  more  under  fire,  than 
she  ;  still  plying  her  holy  work  with  unfaltering  love  and  fortitude,  both 
in  the  horrid  miasma  of  camps  and  before  the  charge  of  cavalry  and  the 
blaze  of  cannon.  Hany  a  time,  the  livelong  night,  under  the  solemn  stars, 
equipped  with  assuaging  stores,  she  threaded  her  way  alone  through  the 
debris  of  carnage,  seeking  out  the  wounded  among  the  dead,  lifting  her 
voice  in  song  as  a  signal  for  any  lingering  survivor  who  might  be  near. 
Many  a  time  she  broke  on  the  vision  of  mutilated  and  dying  men,  with  the 
light  of  love  in  her  eyes,  a  hynm  of  cheer  on  her  lips,  and  unwearied  min- 
istrations in  her  hands,  transfigured  with  courage  and  devotion,  gleaming 
on  their  sight  through  the  sulphurous  flame  of  battle  or  the  darkening 
mists  of  disease  like  an  angel  from  heaven.  Receiving  the  seeds  of  fatal 
illness  from  her  exposures,  she  returned  home  to  delight  with  her  noble 
qualities  all  who  knew  her,  to  make  a  husband  happy,  and  then  to  die  a 
contented  martyr.  Meekly  folding  her  hands,  and  saying  :  "Thanks, 
Father,  for  what  thou  hast  enabled  me  to  do,  and  still  more  foi*  the  new 
home  to  which  thou  art  calling  me  now" — she  was  gone.  The  cruel  creed 
of  superstition  says:  "Since  she  was  a  Univcrsolist,  having  no  part,  by, 
fidth,  in  the  mystic  sacrifice  of  Christ,  she  is  doomed  to  hell."  But  every 
attribute  of  Qod,  every  promise  written  by  his  own  finger  in  the  sacred 
instincts  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  the  cardinal  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, assure  us  that  as  the  victorious  purity  and  devotcdness  qt  her  soul 
bore  her  away  from  the  tabernacle  of  flesh,  the  welcoming  Savior  said: 
"  Come,  thou  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  And  heaven  swung  wide  its  gate  for  her; 
and  excited  fancy  conceives  that,  as  she  passed  in,  there  was  a  gratulatory 
flutter  of  wings  and  waving  of  palms  through  the  angelic  ranks. 

In  distinction  from  tliat  hypothetical  gate  of  blood,  set  up  by  a  crude 
theology  in  one  narrow  place  alone,  what,  then,  are  the  real  gates  of  heaven, 
which  stand  open  throughout  the  realms  of  responsible  being?  All  the 
causes  which  bring  the  will  of  man  into  consent  with  the  will  of  God. 
Truth  is  the  harmony  of  mind  with  tlie  divine  order;  beauty,  the  harmony 
of  taste  with  the  divine  symmetries;  good,  the  harmony  of  volition  with 
the  divine  ends.  Everything  that  secures  these  for  us  is  an  avenue  into 
the  peaceful  city  of  bliss.  To  be  in  heaven  is  to  be  a  transparent  medium 
through  which  the  qualities  of  objects,  the  reflections  of  phenomena,  the 
vibrations  of  aboriginal  power,  pass  in  blessed  freedom,  without  deflection 
or  Jar,  and  on  which  the  mysterious  attraction  of  the  Infinite  exerts  its 
supreme  spell.  To  be  there  in  a  superlative  degree  is  to  have  a  mind  which 
is  an  infinitesimal  mirror  of  the  All,  and  a  heart  responsive  to  that  mind, 
every  perception  of  truth  in  the  realm  of  the  intellect  generating  a  corres- 
pondent emotion  of  good  in  the  realm  of  affection.  Not  any  forensic  act 
of  faith  in  atoning  blood,  but  ingrained  piety — a  modest  renunciation 
before  the  reality  of  things  is  the  grand  gateway  of  souls  to  the  blessedness 
and  repose  of  (jk)d.  Anselm,  the  great  sainted  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, said:     'I  would  rather  be  in  hell  without  a  fault  than  in  heaven 
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with  one."  Can  any  defective  technicality  damn  such  a  man?  Ko;  snch 
a  spirit  carries  and  radiates  heaven — is  itself  heaven.  That  spirit  is  God 
himself  in  his  creature,  and  can  no  more  he  imprisoned  in  hell  than  €kxl 
can  he.  On  the  other  hand,  any  professing  Orthodoxist  who,  according 
to  a  horrible  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists  in  former  days,  should  hope  in 
heaven  to  obtain  a  sharper  relish  for  his  own  Joy  by  looking  down  on  the 
tortures  of  the  damned,  and  contrasting  his  blissful  safety  with  the  hope- 
less agony  of  their  perdition,  would  find  himself  in  hell.  The  infernal 
scenery,  even  there,  would  burst  on  his  gaze,  its  atmosphere  of  pain  reek 
around  him,  and  the  detestable  turmoil  of  its  experience  rage  in  his  breasL 
The  selfishness  of  his  character,  in  steep  contradiction  to  the  public  disin- 
terestedness belonging  to  tlie  divine  will,  must  invert  every  proper  experi- 
ence of  heaven.  Could  any  conventional  arrangement,  or  accident  of 
locality,  save  such  a  man,  while  his  character  remained  unchanged?  No; 
such  a  spirit  carries  and  radiates  hell, — is  itself  hell. 

A  Mohammedan  author  says  of  the  seventy-three  sects  into  which  his 
coreligionists  are  divided,  that  seventy-two  are  wrong  ways,  terminating  in 
eternal  damnation ;  the  remaining  one  alone,  in  which  are  the  party  of  sal- 
vation, leads  through  the  true  faith  into  the  City  of  Allah.  The  same  un- 
wise bigotry,  tlie  same  unripeness  of  judgment,  has  been  generally  shown 
by  Christians.  Jt  is  time  they  were  ashamed  of  it,  and  allowed  their  souls 
to  mature  and  expand  into  a  more  liberal  creed  in  fuller  keeping  with  the 
hospitable  amplitude  of  the  righteousness  and  goodness  of  God.  Every- 
thing that  lends  to  bring  the  will  of  man  into  loving  submission  to  the  in- 
finite Father,  to  mould  the  structure  of  character  into  correspondence 
with  those  established  conditions  of  rightful  being  represented  by  the 
moral  and  religious  virtues,  is  an  open  highway  of  salvation.  And  tdl  the 
great  cardinal  ordinations  of  life  do  legitimately  tend  to  this  result.  There- 
fore all  these  are  gates  of  heaven.  Some  pass  in  through  one  of  them, 
others  through  another;  and  by  means  of  them  all,  it  is  decreed  in  the  sov- 
ereign councils  of  the  Divinity,  as  we  believe,  that,  sooner  or  later,  every 
intelligence  shall  reach  the  goal. 

First  is  the  gate  of  innocence.  Little  children,  spotless  youths  and 
maidens  who  have  known  no  malice  or  guile,  the  saintly  few  among  ma- 
ture men  and  women  who  by  the  untempted  elevation  and  serenity  of  their 
temper  have  kept  their  integrity  unmarrcd  and  their  robes  unsullied,  enter 
by  this  nearest  and  easiest  gate.  Borne  aloft  by  their  own  native  gravita- 
tion, we  see  the  white  procession  of  the  innocent  ones  winding  far  up  the 
cenilean  height  and  defiling  in  long  melodious  line  into  heaven. 

The  second  gate  is  prosperity.  Through  this  enter  those  to  whom  good 
fortune  has  served  as  the  guiding  smile  of  God,  not  pampering  them  with 
arrogance,  nor  hardening  them  with  careless  egotism,  but  shaping  them 
to  thankful  meekness  and  generosity.  Exempt  from  lacerating  trials, 
every  want  benignly  supplied,  girt  with  friends,  they  have  grown  up  in 
goodness  and  gratitude,  obeying  the  will  of  God  by  the  natural  discharge 
of  their  duties,  diffusing  benedictions  and  benefits  around  them.  To  such 
beautiful  spirits,  saved  from  wrong  and  woe  by  the  redemptive  shelU.T 
of  their  lot,  happiness  is  a  better  purgatory  than  wretchedness.     The 
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crystal  stream  of  joy  percolating  throughout  the  soul  cleanses  it  more 
perfectly  than  any  flames  of  pain  can.  And  so  the  virtuous  children  of  a 
favored  fortune,  who  have  improved  their  privileges  with  pious  fidelity, 
move  on  into  heaven. 

Then  the  third  gate  is  victory.  This  is  more  arduous  of  approach;  and 
yet  a  throng  of  heroic  souls,  the  very  chivalry  of  heaven,  press  through  it, 
wounded  and  bleeding  from  the  struggle,  but  triumphant  These  are  they 
who  have  endured  hardship  with  uncomplaining  fortitude  and  fought 
their  way  through  all  enemies,  seductions  and  tribulations.  These  are 
they  who,  armed  with  the  native  sacrament  of  righteousness,  inspired  with 
a  loyal  love,  would  never  stoop  their  crests  to  wrong  nor  make  a  league 
with  iniquity — the  conquering  champions  who  tread  down  every  vile 
temptation,  ever  hearing  their  Leader  say,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
trouble  and  sorrow;  but  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  world." 

Penitence  is  another  gate  of  heaven.  By  the  instructions  of  Providence, 
by  the  natural  progress  of  experience,  the  evolution  of  wisdom,  a  sinner 
may  become  aware  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  disobedience,  ashamed  of  the 
odiousness  of  his  guilt ;  be  smitten  with  a  regenerating  love  of  truth,  beauty, 
goodness,  God;  and,  without  waiting  for  the  lash  of  an  external  judg- 
ment to  drive  him  the  way  he  should  go,  by  voluntary  preference  may 
grieve  over  his  folly  and  sin,  and  turn  to  his  duty  and  his  Savior.  Then  the 
blessed  gate  of  a  spontaneous  repentance  stands  open  before  him;  and 
through  this  hospitable  entrance  multitudes  find  admission  to  the  divine 
home. 

Death  often  gives  an  otherwise  imattainable  deliverance,  and  so  yields 
the  poor  victim  of  unhappy  outer  conditions  a  passage  to  heaven.  It  is  a 
thought  no  less  false  than  it  is  frightful,  which  represents  death  as  the  vin- 
dictive turnkey  of  the  creation,  at  whose  approach  probation  ends,  and  the 
shuddering  convict  is  thrust  into  hell,  the  hopeless  bolt  dropping  into  its 
ward  behind  him.  It  is  rather  the  divine  messenger  of  deliverance  for 
those  who  are  borne  down  here  under  a  fate  too  hard  for  them.  Oh,  what 
myriads  of  afflicted  ones — or|)han  children  crushed  by  brutal  treatment; 
'pooT  seamstresses  starving  in  garrets;  men  and  women  ground  and  grimed 
almost  out  of  the  semblance  of  humanity,  in  the  drudgery  and  darkness  of 
coal-mines;  hapless  suicides,  who  have  rashly  fled  from  this  step-dame 
world,  and  whose  alabaster  forms,  purpled  with  bruises,  are  laid  on  the 
dismal  beds  of  brass  in  the  morgue,  where  a  ghastly  light  strains  through 
the  grates,  and  the  crowd  of  gazers  sweeps  endlessly  on;  unsuccessful  men 
of  genius,  unappreciated,  neglected,  cruelly  wronged,  their  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness making  their  lives  a  long  martyrdom — to  these  what  a  blessed 
angel  is  death,  freeing  them,  setting  them  in  a  new  state,  starting  them  on 
a  fresh  career,  amidst  fairer  circumstances,  in  front  of  better  opportuni- 
ties! To  bo  saved,  and  in  paradise,  what  is  it  but  to  be  a  pure  instrument 
to  echo  the  music  of  divine  things?  When  the  corruptible  parts  of  the  in- 
strument are  hopelessly  discordant,  or  the  circumstances  of  its  place  here 
are  jangled  with  evils  which  it  cannot  overcome,  then  the  disentanglement 
of  the  spiritual  harp,  and  the  translation  of  it  to  some  flner  sphere;  where 
its  free  chords  may  ring  their  proper  music  clearly  out,  are  a  blessed  re- 
demption, making  death  itself  a  triumphant  gate  of  heaven.' 
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Hetribution  is  tlie  remotest  and  most  difficult;  of  all  the  heavenly  gates; 
and  yet  it  is  one,  and  one  that  is  indispensable  for  maii^  a  neglectful,  hail- 
ing, and  obstinate  child  of  man.  It  is  an  extreme  error  to  think  punish- 
ment a  gate  of  helL  It  is  rather  a  result  of  bein^  already  inside,  and  it 
l^tunately  serves  as  an  outlet  thence.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
imi)erf  cct  human  rulers,  in  the  government  of  €k)d  no  punishment  is  ever 
inflicted  for  the  sake  of  vengeance,  a  gratuitous  evil.  It  is  blasphemy  to 
deem  God  vindictive.  He  always  punishes  for  the  sake  of  good,  to  awaken 
attention,  produce  insight  and  sorrow,  and  cause  a  reattunement  of  charac- 
ter and  conduct  with  the  laws  of  right,  seen  ct  last  to  be  supremely 
authoritative  and  benignant,  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  truest  good 
of  each  and  with  the  sole  good  of  all.  On  every  gate  of  hell  may  be  writ- 
ten. Wherever  retribution  is  actual,  $ah)ation  is  possible,  equivalent  to  the 
great  maxim  of  jurisprudence:  Ubi  jus  ibi  remedium/  So,  even  the  dark 
door  of  retribution,  when  men  will  advance  by  no  other  way,  leads  them 
to  thoughtfulness,  regret,  and  a  redemptive  readjustment  of  their  passions 
and  acts.  Thus  it  becomes  the  ultimate  gate  of  heaven.  And,  alas  I  what 
a  dismal  crowd  of  sufferers,  refusing  all  shorter  and  happier  ways,  wait  to 
be  drawn  through  this  torturing  passage  of  remedial  mercy  I  Hay  the 
number  entering  by  the  other  gates  ever  increase,  and  those  entering  this 
dwindle!  And  yet,  may  it  forever  stand  open  for  the  unhappy  culprits 
who  must  be  lost  unless  saved  here  I 

'  Besides  all  these  gates,  and  commyiding  them  all,  there  is  one  every- 
where accessible,  and  never  shut  on  any  soul  which  has  the  grace  to  try  it 
— the  omnipresent  gate  of  resignation.  Remove  the  conditions  of  resist- 
ance, or  friction,  by  a  total  surrender  of  self-will  and  an  absolute  accept- 
ance of  the  Divine  Will,  and,  it  matters  not  where  you  are,  the  essence  of 
perdition  is  destroyed  in  your  souL  The  utter  abandonment  of  pride,  a 
pious  submission  to  the  laws  of  things,  a  glad  and  grateful  acquiescence 
in  whatever  the  Supreme  Authority  decrees — this  is  the  imrestricted  way 
into  heaven  which  waits  before  the  steps  of  all  who  will  only  exhibit  the 
requisite  spirit,  and  enter.  Yes,  let  any  being  but  banish  from  himself 
every  vestige  of  personal  dictation  before  (jk>d  and  unexactingly  identify 
his  desires  witli  universal  good;  and,  even  though  he  stand  on  the  bottom 
of  hell,  heaven  will  bo  directly  before  him  through  the  open  gate  of  resig- 
nation. For  the  organic  attitude  of  a  pure  and  loving  ^submission  tunes 
the  discordant  creature  to  that  eternal  breath  of  Gk>d  which  blows  every- 
where through  the  universe  of  souls,  sighing  until  they  conspire  wiUl  it  to 
make  the  music  of  redemption. 
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CHAPTER  v. 

BlbmdD — ^HOW    THE    QUESTION     OF    DCMOBTALITT    NOW    8TAND& 

In  the  leading  nations  of  Christendom,  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  has  for  some  time  past  obyiously  been  weakening.  The  number 
of  those  who  assail  the  belief  increases,  and  their  utterances  become  more 
frank  and  dogmatic.  A  multitude  of  instances,  clear  to  every  careful  ob- 
ucrrer,  prove  this.  Especially  at  the  present  moment  do  examples  of  pain* 
ful  doubt,  profound  misgiving,  bold  and  exultant  denial,  mocking  flip* 
poncynnd  ridicule,  abound  on  all  sides, — in  private  conversation,  in  public 
discussion,  and  in  every  form  of  literary  activity.  The  hearty  thorough- 
ness and  fervor  with  which  the  faith  of  the  Church  was  once  held  have 
gone  from  whole  classes.  Subtle  skepticism  or  blank  negation  is  a  com- 
mon characteristic  Whether  this  tendency  towards  unbelief  bo  sound  or 
fallacious,  temporary  or  permanent,  it  is  at  least  actual.  And  it  is  impoiv 
tant  that  we  examine  the  causes  of  it,  and  test  their  logical  validity  while 
tracing  their  historic  spread.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  is  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  for  man  suffering  such  a  marked  decay  in  the  present  generation  of 
Christendom  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  faith  pales  and  dwindles,  from  the  general  neglect 
of  that  strenuous  and  constant  cultivation  of  it  formerly  secured  by  the 
Btem  doctrinal  drill  and  by  the  rigid  supervision  of  daily  thought  and 
habit  in  the  interests  of  religion.  Never  before  were  men  so  absorbed  as 
now  in  material  toil  and  care  during  the  serious  portion  of  their  existence; 
never  before  so  beset  as  now  during  the  leisure  portion  by  innumerable 
forms  of  amusement  and  dissipation.  The  habit  of  lonely  meditation  and 
prayer  grows  rarer.^  The  exactions  of  the  struggle  of  ambition  grow 
fiercer,  the  burdens  of  necessity  press  more  heavily;  the  vices  and  temp- 
tations of  society  thicken:  and  they  withdraw  the  attention  of  men  from 
ideal  and  sacred  aims.  More  and  more  men  seem  to  live  for  labor  and 
pleasure,  for  time  and  sense;  less  and  less  for  truth  and  good,  for  God  and 
eternity.  Absorbed  in  the  materialistic  game,  or  frittered  and  Jaded  m 
frivolous  diversions,  all  eternal  aims  go  by  default  In  what  previous  age 
was  maddening  rivalry  so  universal,  giggling  laughter  so  pestilent  an 
epidemic,  triviality  at  such  a  premium  and  sublimity  at  such  a  discount? 
But  the  things  to  which  men  really  devote  themselves  dilate  to  fill  the 
whole  field  of  their  vision.  They  soon  come  to  disbelieve  that  for  which 
they  take  no  thought  and  make  no  sacrifice  or  investment.  The  average 
men  of  our  time, — as  well  those  of  the  educated  classes  as  those  of  the 
laboring  classes,— do  not  live  for  immortality.  Therefore  their  faith  in  it 
diminishes.    Our  fathers,  to  a  degree  not  conmion  now,  walked  in  mental 
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tine  Tuioiis  provisional  theories,  preceding  the  correct  ones,  were  lUBcii- 
lous  mistakes.  The  problem  to  be  sdyed  is.  Does  the  man  who  is  now  a 
80ul  in  a  body  remain  a  soul  when  the  body  dissolTes?  The  inadeqoacj 
or  folly  of  a  hundred  proTisional  answers  does  not  affect  the  final  answer. 
Instead  of  denying  immortality  because  the  childish  mind  of  the  early 
world  feigned  impossible  things  about  it,  we  should  change  the.  ques- 
tion by  appeal  to  a  more  competent  court,  and  inquire  what  Pythagoras,  Au- 
gustine, Dante,  Leibnitz.  Fichte,  Schelling,  Swedenborg,  Goethe,  thought 
about  it  It  is  a  question  for  the  consensus  of  the  most  gifted  and  impartial 
minds,  the  very  Areopagus  of  Humanity,  to  decide.  Furthermore,  on  a 
deeper  inquiry,  it  seems  clear  that  the  real  belief  in  immortality  did  not 
originate  from  the  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  dreams  and 
shadows  and  echoes,  but  arose  rather  from  the  inexpugnable  self-assertion 
of  consciousness,  its  inability  to  feel  itself  non-existent  This  persisten- 
cy of  consciousness,  following  it  in  all  its  imaginatiye  flights  of  thought 
beyond  the  death  of  the  body,  was  the  cause  of  the  mythological  crca- 
tiveness  of  the  barbaric  mind.  And  thus  the  elaboration  of  the  imagery  of 
ghosts  and  a  ghostly  realm  was  not  the  precursor,  but  the  lesult  of  a  belief 
in  another  life.  The  belief  sprang  directly  out  of  the  feeling  of  a  con* 
tinuous  being  unconquerably  connected  with  human  self-consciousness, 
and  is  independent  of  the  imagery  in  which  it  has  l)een  clothed,  may  clothe 
itself  in  endless  forms  of  imagery,  and  sunrive  their  removal  on  the  dis- 
covery of  their  incompetence. 

Besides,  the  savage  himself  was,  after  all,  not  so  far  out  of  the  way. 
His  mythology  was  not  a  mere  fiction  concreted  into  fact  by  superstition. 
He  was  on  that  track  of  analogy  which,  when  cleared,  will  be,  perhaps, 
the  luminous  highway  to  universal  truth.  The  savage  was  obscurely  con- 
scious that  the  objects  which  appeared  around  him  as  solid  material  Teal- 
ities  had  thcir*immaterial  correspondences  within  his  spirit.  The  tree, 
the  stone,  the  flower,  the  star,  the  beast,  the  man,  had  within  him  corres- 
pondent mental  images  or  ideas  just  as  real  as  they,  but  without  sensible 
qualities,  and  incapable  of  hurt.  With  creative  wonder  he  recognized  a 
symbol  or  analogy  of  this  inner  world  in  the  shadow  and  the  reflection. 
The  shadow  or  the  reflection  is  a  representation  of  its  original,  but  with- 
out material  substance.  8ee,  it  lies  there,  wavering,  on  the  rock,  or  in  the 
water.  No  arrow  can  pierce  it,  no  club  bruise  it,  no  pestle  pulverize  it,  no 
chemistry  disintegrate  it  It  is  an  emblem  of  the  inmiaterial  and  inde- 
structible spirit,  revealed  in  the  outer  world  of  matter,  where  everything 
changes  and  passes  away  except  the  noumena  under  the  phenomena.  No 
wonder  it  stirred  the  brooding  fancy  of  the  ignorant,  but  prophetic  primi- 
tive man,  and  made  it  teem  with  poesy  and  p  rsonification. 

Freely,  then,  let  us  brush  aside  the  mythological  extravagance  and  irra- 
tional errors  in  the  entire  cosmopolitan  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  but 
beware  of  rejecting  the  fact  itself  of  immortality  imtil  we  have  better 
grounds  than  have  yet  been  afforded  by  the  accumulating  insight  of  liter- 
ary history.  As  the  world  moves  on,  and  the  human  mind  develops  with 
it,  the  crude  must  give  way  to  the  mature,  and  the  false  be  replaced,  not 
with  vacancy,  but  with  the  true.    The  problem  of  the  nature  and  destiny 
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Ao  longer  in  their  literal  purport  credible  to  any  educated  intelllgenca 
In  many  works  by  theological  writers,  and  by  scientific  writers,  of  free 
habits  of  thought,  like  Strauss  and  Spencer,  collections  have  been  made 
of  the  fancies  and  theories  of  mankind  respecting  the  survival  of  the 
spirit  and  the  conditions  of  ils  experience  after  the  death  of  the  body. 
These  beliefs,  it  'has  been  agreed,  even  among  the  most  enlightened 
peoples,  rest  at  last  on  the  sumo  basis  with  the  crudest  notions  of  the 
barbarians  of  the  prehistoric  period,  namely,  the  spontaneous  workings  of 
raw  instinct  and  imagination.  Tracing  the  views  of  Christians  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  the  life  to  come  in  heaven  or  hell,  back  to  the  rude 
conceptions  of  the  naked  savages  who  fashioned  their  idea  of  the  ghost 
from  the  shadow  or  the  i-eflection  of  the  man,  which  was  a  picture  or 
representative  of  him,  yet  without  matter,  and  from  the  phenomena 
of  dreams,  in  which  they  supposed  the  spirit  of  the  man  left  him  and  went 
through  the  adventures  of  the  dream  and  returned  ere  he  awoke — it  has 
been  asserted  that  every  form  of  later  failli,  however  refined  and 
improved  in  details,  yet  really  resting  on  such  puerile  fancies,  such 
incompetent  and  absurd  beginnings,  is  thereby  discredited  and  must  be 
rejected. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  when  we  find  among  Christian  believers,  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  an  incongruous  medley  of  physical 
imagery  and  gross  imaginative  pictures,  conceptions  of  just  the  same 
character  as  the  grotesque  dreamings  of  the  earliest  savages  and  the  elabo- 
rate mythology  of  subsequent  priesthoods,  we  are  required  to  treat  the 
whole  suppositious  mass  as  mere  poetry  or  superstition,  and  to  dismiss  it 
from  our  faith.  But  we  are  by  no  means  justified  in  doing  so  with  the 
essential  fact  itself  of  a  future  life.  The  essential  fact,  the  assertion  of 
immortality,  may  be  true,  even  if  the  mythological  dress  be  all  fictitious. 
It  does  not  follow  that  man  has  no  surviving  soul  because  the  local  heaven 
OF  hell,  described  by  savage  or  priest  as  its  residence,  is  unreal.  It  surely  is 
no  correct  inference  that  the  soul  perishes  with  the  body,  because  the  bar- 
barian mind  generalized  its  idea  of  the  soul  from  the  plienomena  of  shad- 
ows, reflections,  echoes  and  dreams.  The  critical  scholar,  who  judges*  the 
case  fairly,  will  correct  the  fallacies  of  the  confused  reasoning  instinct, 
and  relegate  the  mythology  to  its  proper  province,  but  reserve  his  judg- 
ment on  the  question  itself  of  spiritual  survival  to  be  settled  on  the  only 
appropriate  evidence.  Although  the  hubit  thus  formed  by  the  critical 
scholar,  and  by  those  who  follow  his  authority,  of  sweeping  away  as 
wholly  untenable  so  many  varieties  of  speculation,  and  so  many  groups  of 
images  connected  with  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  has  unquestionably  con- 
tributed powerfully  to  foster  complete  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  itself,  yet 
it  is  equally  unquestionable  that  this  process  of  negation  is  illogical.  Many 
a  true  doc*.rine  has  been  cradled  in  superstitions  and  absurdities.  A  faith 
supported  by  many  classes  of  independent  arguments  is  not  overthrown 
by  the  disproof  of  one  of  those  classes.  It  is  as  wrongful  a  procedure  to 
deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul  because  barbaric  instinct  grounded  it  on 
erroneous  notions  and  enveloped  it  with  falsehoods,  as  it  would  be  to  reject 
the  established  laws  of  gravitation  and  light  and  sound,  for  the  reason  that 
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consequence  is, — since  the  cliief  Cliristian  belief  in  immortality  has  been 
identified  with  the  notion  of  a  general  physical  resurrection  of  the  dead  at 
the  last  day,  and  since  all  philosophical  and  scientific  thinl^ing  refutes  that 
notion  by  setting  its  arbitrariness  and  monstrous  abnormality  in  high  and 
steep  relief  against  the  consensus  of  demonstrated  knowledge  and  moral 
probability, — that  the  popular  belief  of  Christendom  in  immortality  itself 
is  depolarized  and  swiftly  dropping  into  decay  with  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons. But  this  spread  of  doubt  and  denial,  while  a  natural  process,  is  yet 
an  illogical  and  unnecessary  one.  The  competent  thinker  will  extricate  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  from  its  accidental  entanglement 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and,  rejecting  the  latter  as  incredi- 
ble, still  affirm  the  former  on  its  own  independent  grounds.  To  prove  and 
illustrate  these  statements  we  must  here  give  a  little  additional  study,  fresh 
and  independent  study,  to  the  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  is  bound  up  with  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Catholic  and  Orthodox  dogmatic  theology  of  Christendom, 
and  cannot  be  removed  without  logically  shaking  that  system  of  belief  into 
piecea  And  yet  the  doctrine,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chi^tep, 
is  unscriptural  and  of  a  purely  pagan  origin, — the  New  Testament  fore- 
telling a  resurrection  of  spirits  from  the  underworld,  not  of  bodies  from 
the  grave.  It  has  no  real  analogies  in  the  world,  but  is  a  figment  of  fancy, 
unsupported  by  reason  on  any  authentic  physical  or  moral  grounds.  It  is, 
furthermore,  a  doctrine  whose  realization  is  impossible,  because  it  is  a  self- 
destroying  absurdity. 

All  that  we  need  for  demonstrating  its  absolute  incredibility,  is  simply  to 
ultimate  its  implications,  carry  it  out  in  thought  to  the  necessary  results 
which  its  ignorant  originators  never  foresaw.  The  doctrine  of  a  physical 
resurrection  presupposes  that  our  race  was  originally  intended  to  be  im- 
mortal on  earth,  and  that  death  was  a  penalty  for  sin.  Fill  out  the  theory. 
Adam  and  Eve,  made  male  and  female,  were  conunandcd  to  multipy  and 
replenish  the  earth.  Their  descendants,  doubling  every  twenty-five  years, 
would,  after  sixty  or  seventy  generations  had  accumulated,  have  covered 
the  whole  earth  so  thickly  that  they  would  be  packed  in  one  immovable 
mass,  the  whole  planet  carpeted  with  their  forms  and  paved  with  their 
upturned  faces.  Not  an  inch  of  room  on  the  globe  for  any  harvest  to 
grow  or  any  creature  %o  move ;  the  world,  crowded  and  imbedded  at  every 
point  with  one  continuous  multitude  of  immortal  human  beings,  would 
have  then  rolled  around  the  zodiac,  presenting  this  chronic  and  motionless 
picture,  to  all  eternity! 

If  it  be  maintained  that  had  it  not  been  for  sin  and  its  penalty,  the  sac- 
cessivo  generations  would  neither  have  died  nor  have  remained  forever  on 
the  earth,  but  would  have  been  translated  bodily  to  some  other  world,  the 
absurdity  just  exposed  is  escaped  only  to  introduce  another  one  equally 
glaring.  For  in  time,  the  entire  solid  contents  of  the  globe  would  thus  be 
removed,  and  the  disappearance  of  our  planet  unhinge  the  solar  system  and 
produce  a  general  cataclysm.  The  solid  contents  of  the  earth  have  been 
estimated  at  about  thirty-nine  trillions  of  cubic  feet.  Seventy-five  doub- 
lings of  the  primal  pair  would  reach  to  over  seventy  trillions  of  human 
beings,  each  containing  more  than  a  solid  cubic  ioot. 
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It  IS  perfectly  clear,  tberefore,  in  any  yicw,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
the  human  race,  with  their  reproductive  constitution,  could  permanently 
inhabit  the  world  is  by  the  present  system  of  successive  births  and  deaths; 
a  system,  furthermore,  which  science  shows  to  have  been  in  working  ex- 
istence among  the  preceeding  races  of  creatures  for  innumerable  ages 
before  the  mythical  sin  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  its  mythical  conse- 
quences. 

The  fabulous  scheme  of  an  intended  bodily  immortality  on  the  earth  is 
a  discordant  and  disagreeable  one  in  every  respect,  Aesthetic,  rational,  and 
moral.  It  jars  incongruously  with  the  great  order  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, which  everywhere  interpolates  a  night  between  two  days,  a  sleep 
between  two  wakings,  to  keep  the  edge  of  consciousness  fresh  and  the 
possibilities  of  pleasure  alive.  Imprisoned  in  this  carcass  of  flesh  wit^ 
its  ignoble  necessities  for  endless  ages,  the  contemplation  of  the  fearful 
burden  of  monotony  would  be  insufferable  to  any  one  who  had  thought 
the  case  out  in  all  its  details  with  vivid  realization.  And  yet, — so  un- 
thinking are  most  persons  in  regard  to  the  conventional  beliefs  prevalent 
in  society, — ^Parsees,  Jews,  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  professedly  base 
their  entire  faith  in  immortality  on  this  dogma  with  the  resurrection  in- 
volved in  it. 

When  carried  out  in  its  particulars  by  the  imagination,  the  doctrine  is 
self-evidently  untenable,  contradictory  to  the  essential  facts  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  given  conditions  of  the  material  creation.  It  had  its  theo- 
logic  birth  in  the  speculations  of  the  dualistic  religion  of  Persia,  whence  it 
was  first  borrowed  by  the  Jews,  then  secondarily  adopted  into  Christian- 
ity, and  thence  finally  impacted  into  the  mongrel  creed  of  Mohammed  and 
his  followers.  It  is  philosophically  Irreconcilable  with  a  pure  monotheism; 
for,  if  God  be  infinite,  no  enemy  could  subvert  his  original  scheme  and 
force  nim  to  an  arbitrary  miracle  to  restore  it.  It  is  a  creaking  and  disso- 
nant artifice,  every  way  repugnant  to  all  whose  reason  and  sentiment  have 
learned  to  love  the  smooth  and  continuous  evolution  of  the  order  of  the 
cosmos  and  the  connected  destinies  of  conscious  beings.  It  is  absolutely 
refuted  by  the  double  reductio  ad  absurdum  shown  above  to  be  contained 
in  it. 

Yet,  while  the  grounds  on  which  the  common  belief  in  a  destined  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead  rests  have  really  lost  their  validity  to  the  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  millions  of  Islam  and  Christendom  retain  the 
article  unchanged  in  their  creeds,  and  to  question  it  is  a  heresy.  No  won- 
der skepticism  flourishes  and  genuine  faith  decays.  This  clinging  to  an 
outgrown  scheme  is  not  only  f n)m  the  strong  drift  of  a  passive  mental  con- 
formity, as  the  train  of  cars  keeps  on  for  some  time  after  the  dynamic  lo- 
comotive has  been  taken  off.  Another  reason  is  that  the  tenet  is  so  cen- 
trally imbedded  in  the  dogmatic  ecclesiasticism  that  it  cannot  be  extri- 
cated without  involving  all  the  associated  dogmas.  Therefore,  one  por- 
tion of  this  knowing  generation  repeat  the  formula  and  blink  the  difficulties, 
while  another  portion  go  over  to  open  disbelief  of  any  future  life.  The 
doctrine  of  the  literal  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the  grave  is  incredible 
to  the  educated  and  free  intelligence  of  the  age.    In  continuing  to  affirm  it 
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ecclesiastical  Christendom  brands  itself  with  f  riyolity,  not  earnest  Enough 
to  carry  its  thou^t  in  loyalty  to  truth  as  far  as  possible,  or  with  hypoc- 
risy, consciously  dishonest  to  its  doubts. 

It  is  a  precious  boon  to  be  rid  of  such  an  unnatural  and  ominous  belief 
as  that  in  the  final  disemboguing  of  the  dead  by  sea  and  land,  the  tum- 
bling of  the  rocks,  the  falling  of  the  stars,  and  the  everlasting  torture  of 
the  condemned  in  a  prison  of  fire.  Far  better  than  any  such  doctrine  is  a 
calm  confronting  of  the  mystery  of  the  future  in  its  confessed  secresy  as  it 
is,  and  a  peaceful  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  in  conscious  ignorance 
and  trust.  And  yet  the  believer  in  this  scheme  of  colossal  and  ghastly 
necromancy,  when  confronted  with  the  unanswerable  arguments  against  it, 
is  sometimes  found  clinging  to  it  with  willful  tenacity,  and  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  those  who  refute  it,  that  they  would  rob  him  of  his  faith  and 
give  him  nothing  in  exchange.  Suppose  a  man  to  believe  that  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  the  earth  will  be  exploded,  and  that  all  men,  except  him- 
self and  the  little  clique  of  his  friends,  will  be  strung  for  eternity  on  a  red 
hot  iron  wire  in  empty  space.  Suppose  that  this  horrid  notion  is  cleariy 
proved  to  him  to  be  an  error.  Then,  because  he  is  not  taught  exactly  what 
wiU  happen  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred,  he,  the  unhappy  man,  assails  his 
enlightener  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  faith  and  given  him  nothing  in 
exchange  1  Is  not  the  truth  of  Ignorance  better  than  the  falsity  of  super- 
stition? Modest  faith  in  front  of  the  shrouded  unknown  can  well  stand 
comparison  with  the  arrogant  and  incompetent  exultation  of  fanaticism. 
In  regard  to  that  belated  relic  of  the  belief  in  magic,  the  doctrine  of  the 
literal  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  their  fleshy  bodies,  let  us  gratefully  wipe 
it  all  out  and  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief.  Let  us  rejoice  to  know  that  the 
will  of  God  will  be  done  in  the  fulfilling  order  of  the  universe^  although 
we  may  now  be  ignorant  of  precisely  what  that  will  is.  Believing  the  will 
of  God  to  be  good,  whether  revealed  or  concealed,  we  can  afford  to  wait  in 
peace,  tr^^ing  in  the  meantime  to  carry  our  individual  character  and  our 
social  state  and  experience  here  steadily  toward  perfection.  Surely,  that 
is  the  best  way  to  prepare  ourselves  for  whatever  lies  beyond. 

And  yet  we  are  not  wholly  shut  up  to  mere  blind  faith.  There  is  always 
some  ground  of  moral  truth  in  every  widely-extended  dogmatic  belief. 
In  casting  off  the  dogma  we  should  carefully  extract  its  moral  purport 
and  try  to  give  it  a  more  authentic  setting.  It  will  not  be  hard  to  do  this 
with  reference  to  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration. 

Obscure  and  complicated  and  baffling  as  the  problem  of  our  future  des- 
tiny is,  we  can  already  trace  many  a  line  of  light,  many  a  prophetic  signal 
and  hint  suggestive  of  what  is  ordained  to  happen  to  the  individual  and 
the  race. 

Unquestionably,  the  genuine  moral  reason  why  the  belief  in  the  fleshly 
resurrection  has  been  so  general  and  tenacious  is  the  two-fold  considera- 
tion :  first,  that  we  desire  our  future  life  to  be  an  incarnate  life  because 
our  experience  makes  that  form  of  being  realizable  and  precious  to  our 
imagination,  while  a  disembodied  ghostliness  is,  perforce,  repulsively 
vacant  and  abstract;  and,  secondly  because  our  affection  and  our  imagina- 
tion and  our  conscience  profoundly  crave  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
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86heme  of  the  historic  career  of  collective  humanity  in  this  world  in  some 
such  manner,  that  here,  on  this  dear  old  earth,  the  experience  of  our 
whole  race  may  be  brought  to  a  clear  epical  imity,  and  may  close  with 
an  illuminating  Justification  of  providence  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  who  shall 
then  read  the  Interpretation  of  their  entire  past,  and  see  together  eye  to  eye. 
Now  we  believe,  that  the  essence  of  this  natural  desire  and  this  sublime 
hope  is  a  divine  prophecy  which  shall  bo  fulfilled.  We  believe  that  in  the 
very  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resurrection  and  Judgment  there 
lurks  a  truth  yet  to  break  out  in  overwhelming  refulgence  and  perfectly 
satisfy  every  soul  of  man.  But  it  will  be  brought  about  by  *the  gradual 
culmination  of  the  means  and  processes  which  God  is  now  visibly  carry- 
ing forward,  and  not  by  any  sudden  convulsion  of  miracle. 

The  faculties  of  human  consciousness  in  the  individual  and  the  race  are 
in  process  of  development  Also  the  transmissable  sum  of  knowledge,  on 
which  those  faculties  employ  themselves,  is  in  process  of  rapid  increase. 
The  faculties  of  knowledge  possessed  by  an  accomplished  master  of 
literature  and  science  now,  contrasted  with  those  of  a  cannibal  savage  of 
the  pre-glacial  epoch,  reveal  an  advance  which  hardiy  needs  to  be  repeated 
in  order  to  give  us  a  comprehension  of  the  whole  experience  of  our  kind 
on  earth,  quite  ample  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case  and  solve  the  problem 
of  our  destiny.  The  grasp  of  our  intelligence  and  the  richness  of  our 
sensibility  increase  along  the  ages.  The  generalizations  of  our  philosophy 
grow  wider,  the  gropmgs  of  our  sympathetic  faith  become  vaster,  the 
retrospection  and  the  prevision  of  our  science  keener  and  longer  and  more 
inclusive,  every  generation.  It  is  very  significant  that  the  further  away 
we  get  from  the  prehistoric  times  the  more  we  learn  about  them.  Arche- 
ology is  one  of  the  latest  and  most  swiftly  enlarging  branches  of  knowl- 
edge. Let  the  processes  thus  indicated  go  on,  as  the}*  have  gone  on  and  are 
with  accelerated  pace  going  on,  and  the  date  is  not  beyond  prophecy  when  all 
earthly  and  human  secrets  will  be  solved,  and  their  mysteries  be  revealed, 
and  the  itutobiographic  book  and  volume  of  the  world  be  opened,  and  the 
universal  tribunal  be  set  in  the  light  of  every  life,  and  the  irreversible  Judg- 
ment be  declared,  by  the  simple  revelation  of  the  truth  of  history  in  the 
web  of  its  relationa  For  as  every  atom  of  matter  is  conjoined  by  all  the 
laws  of  nature  with  all  other  atoms  of  matter,  and  the  history  of  all  their 
adventures  is  registered  by  their  own  indestructible  vibrations  in  the  ele- 
mental spaces  of  the  universe  where  they  run  their  career,  so  every  iden- 
tity of  spirit  is  conjoined  by  all  the  laws  of  spirit  with  all  other  spirits, 
and  all  their  deeds  and  sufferings  are  ineftaceably  self -registered  in  their  re- 
actions upon  the  authors,  in  the  pictures  they  shed  upon  space,  aud  the  in 
fluences  they  set  rolling  through  the  eternity  of  successive  souls  and  lives. 
All,  then,  that  is  needed  for  a  perfectly  vindicating  judgment  is  the 
awakening  of  consciousness  to  the  full  view  of  the  facts.  And  the  ten. 
dencies  are  powerfully  moving  in  that  direction.  What  was  the  illimiina- 
Uon  of  Swedenborg  but  the  taking  possession  by  his  consciousness  of  the 
unconscious  lower  nervous  system,  with  all  its  impacted  ancestral  ezpen- 
enoes  and  wondrous  relations  with  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds?  And 
this  may  be  repeated,  by  and  by,  and  be  perfected,  and  become  common. 

47 
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What  may  result  is  as  yet  almost  inconceivable.  Let  us  trace  a  little,  in 
this  regard,  the  connections  of  the  indiyidual  and  the  race,  and  follow  out 
some  of  their  implications. 

Suppose  that  in  turn  every  child  bom  begets  or  bears  two  chOdren. 
Then  in  the  thirtieth  generation  the  transmitted  qualities  of  spirit,  nerve 
and  blood,  of  the  sfngle  original  pair  of  parents  will  be  represented  in 
upwards  of  one  thousand  millions  of  descendants.  It  is  clear  from  this 
law,  allowing  for  all  deviations  from  its  numerical  progression  on  account 
of  inter-marriages  and  of  failures  of  offspring,  how  powerfully  and  swiftly 
the  eycr-muHipIying  streams  of  consanguinity  are  spreading  in  every  direc- 
tion, affiliating  and  fraternizing  the  whole  human  race  literally  into  one 
family,  the  innumerable  rills  of  separate  descent  intermingling  as  they 
flow  on,  and  finally  diffusing  over  the  earth  in  that  oceanic  unity  of  hu- 
manity, which,  when  full,  will  beat  with  the  tidal  pulse  of  a  single  sym- 
pathy. It  is  believed  by  many  that  no  experience  of  any  living  creature  is 
ever  lost,  but  is  by  its  own  spontaneous  and  exact  reflex  vibrations  either  reg- 
istered in  the  conscious  memory  or  deposited  in  the  unconscious  organism  in 
latent  perfection  of  vestige  and  tendency.  Memory  is  a  faithful  treasurer 
of  all  the  stores  of  events.  Suppose  now  that  each  parent  bequeathes  in 
the  dynamic  germ  of  his  progeny  the  possibility  of  reviving  into  con- 
sciousness, when  the  prope.  conditions  Lhall  be  f  urnibhed,  the  accumulated 
sum  of  all  that  has  happened  throughout  the  entire  line  of  his  ancestry. 
And  again,  imagine  that  all  the  souls  composing  the  human  race- 
each  of  which  is  a  substantial  and  indestructible  entity,  living  incarnated 
over  and  over,  and  not  a  mere  phenomenal  process  that  vanishes  into  noth- 
ing with  the  dissolution  of  the  body — ^are  so  limited  in  number  that  they 
may  bo  embodied  on  the  earth  in  one  generation,  whose  members  shall  be 
so  conjoined  in  knowledge  and  fellowship  that  the  life  of  the  whole  is 
concentrated  in  every  one,  and  the  life  of  every  one  mirrored  in  the  whole. 
Now,  finally,  let  it  be  conceived  that  this  latest  generation,  including  all 
who  have  ever  inhabited  the  world,  at  last  attain  a  development  which  en- 
ables them  to  grasp  in  distinct  consciousness  the  collective  sum  of  the 
organic  heritage  of  the  race,  each  one  reading  with  perfect  clearness  in 
every  particular  the  complete  history  of  humanity  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  understanding  all  its  causes,  courses  and  consequences,  and  be- 
holding with  unspeakable  delight  the  Justification  of  the  ways  of  God,  the 
whole  universe  opening  into  free  intercommunication,  as  if  time  and  space 
were  either  no  more  or  else  their  measures  were  of  boundless  subjective 
elasticity,  every  creature  found  in  peace  and  rapture  at  the  goal  of  his  des- 
tiny. That,  indeed,  would  be  a  realization  of  the  day  of  judgment  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  but  without  a  shock  or  a  jar  in  the  course  of 
things  which  science  reveals.  The  process  of  development  now  going  on, 
if  carried  far  enough,  will  naturally  result  in  this  or  in  something 
equivalent  to  it;  while  the  notion  of  the  vomiting  forth  of  the  accumulated 
dead  from  land  and  sea,  at  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  is  a  wild  piece  of  im- 
agery, borrowed  from  startling  political  phenomena,  and  applied  with  ab- 
surd incongruity  to  the  chronic  providence  of  Gk)d.  The  former  view  con- 
tains all  the  moral  significance  of  the  latter,  but  without  its  violation  of 
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probability.  Nor  is  it  all  necessary  that  the  climax  shall  be  brought 
about  of  a  simultaneous  uniyersal  judgment,  or  of  the  appearance  of  our 
whole  race  on  the  earth  at  one  time.  The  giving  of  the  yision  to  souls 
subjectively,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  of  their  attainment  of  the  con- 
ditions, would  meet  every  requirement  of  the  case.  To  each  one  in  turn, 
wherever  he  was,  as  the  result  broke  on  him  in  the  Astatic  glory  of  all  it 
means,  the  essence  of  the  so  long-cherished  faith  of  Christendom  would 
be  justified,  and  the  providential  theater  and  scenery  of  humab  experience 
would  appear  under  its  illumination  as  a  dazzling  vision  of  poetic  justice 
perfect  at  every  point. 

Marvelous  and  almost  incredible  as  this  scheme  of  thought  may  seem, 
it  is  not  more  mysterious  in  itself,  or  more  staggering  in  its  demand  on  our 
faith,  than  many  things  successively  were  which  are  now  established  be- 
yond a  doubt — such  as  the  telegraphic  conversation  of  men  through  the 
ocean  and  around  the  globe;  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
millions  of  ethereal  vibrations  in  a  second,  which  cause  the  report  of  the 
violet  ray  in  consciousness;  the  transcendent  disclosures  of  the  spectrum 
analysis;  the  conception  of  gravitation  as  a  force  which  holds  all  matter  in 
unbroken  imion,  and  acts  throughout  the  stellar  universe  with  timeless 
simultaneity.  It  is  in  entire  keeping  with  everything  else  in  the  workings 
of  Ood,  as  demonstrated  by  science,  on  every  hand,  both  in  nature  and  his- 
tory. The  atomic  theory  and  the  nebular  hypothesis,  the  chemical  cruci- 
ble and  the  mathematical  calculus,  the  microscope  and  the  telescope 
discover  to  our  sen  -cs  and  our  reason,  wherever  we  look,  facts  as  mys- 
terious to  the  understanding,  and  as  bafSing  to  the  imagination  as  any  of 
the  foregoing  implications;  showing  us,  in  every  department  of  nature 
and  experience,  the  bewildering  miracles  of  the  infinitely  little  and  the  infi- 
nitely  great  exactly  balanced  and  perpetually  passing  into  one  another.     • 

There  is  a  third  way,  in  addition  to  the  ghost-world  of  the  primitive 
faith  of  barbarians,  and  the  resurrection  climax  of  the  Christian  and 
Parsee  and  Hebrew  and  Moslem  creeds,  in  which  the  imagination  of  man, 
moved  by  his  instinct  and  reason,  has  concreted  the  idea  of  a  future  life; 
namely,  by  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  A  striking  feature  and  no  slight 
recommendation  of  the  foregoing  view  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  dognui 
of  the  resurrection  is  that  it  reconciles  these  two  chief  forms  of  the  belief 
in  immortal  life.  For  resurrection  and  transmigration  agree  in  the  central 
point  of  a  restoration  of  the  disembodied  soul  to  a  new  bodily  existence, 
only  the  former  represents  this  as  a  single  collective  miracle  wrought  by 
an  arbitrary  stroke  of  God  at  the  close  of  the  earthly  drama,  the  latter 
depicts  it  as  constantly  taking  place  in  the  regular  fulfillment  of  the  divine 
plan  in  the  creation.  This  difference  is  certainly,  to  ^  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical thinker,  who  reasons  on  the  data  of  nature  and  experience  and  not 
on  the  dicta  of  theologians,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  Oriental  theory.  We 
have  no  experience  whatever  of  any  general  resurrection,  but  all  expe> 
rience  is  full  of  the  constant  appearances  of  souls  in  freshly  created  bodies 
throughout  the  scale  of  sentient  being.  If  our  final  future  life  is  to  be  a 
bodily  one  there  surely  is  a  world  of  presumptive  evidence,  therefore^  in 
behalf  of  transmigration  as  opposed  to  resurrection.     Besides  the  various 
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distincdve  argaments  of  its  own,  every  reason  for  the  resnrrection  holds 
with  at  least  equal  force  for  transmigration.  The  argument  from  analogy- 
is  especially  strong.  It  is  natural  to  ar|ue  from  the  universal  s]>ectacle  of 
incarnated  life  that  this  is  the  eternal  scheme  everywhere,  the  variety  of 
souls  finding  in  the  variety  of  worlds  an  everlasting  series  of  adventures, 
in  appropriate  organisms;  there  being,  as  Paul  said,  one  kind  of  flesh  of 
birds,  another  kind  of  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  men,  another  of  angels* 
and  so  on.  Our  present  lack  of  recollection  of  past  lives  is  no  disproof 
of  their  actuality.  Every  night  we  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  past,  but 
every  day  we  reawaken  to  a  memory  of  the  whole  series  of  days  and 
nights.  So  in  one  life  we  may  forget  or  dream,  and  in  another  recover 
the  whole  thread  of  experience  from  the  beginning. 

In  every  event,  it  must  be  confessed  that  of  all  the  thoughtful  and  re- 
fined forms  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  none  has  had  so  extensive  and 
prolonged  a  prevalence  as  this.  It  has  the  vote  of  the  majority,  having 
for  ages  on  ages  been  held  by  half  of  the  human  race  with  an  in- 
tensity of  conviction  almost  without  a  paralleL  Indeed  the  most 
striking  fact,  at  first  sight,  about  the  doctrine  of  the  repeated  exist- 
ences of  the  soul  incarnated  in  different  organisms,  its  form  and  ex- 
perience in  each  successive  embodiment  being  determined  by  its 
merits  and  demerits  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  the  constant  reappearance 
of  the  faith  in  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  its  permanent  hold  on  cer- 
tain great  nations,  The  ancient  civilization  of  Egypt,  whose  contrasted 
splendors  and  horrors  awaken  astonishment  more  and  more  with  each  step 
in  the  progressive  decipherment  of  its  mysterious  record,  seems  largely  to 
have  grown  out  of  this  faith.  The  swarming  millions  of  India  idso, 
through  the  chief  periods  of  their  history,  have  lain  under  its  spell,  suffered 
t^eir  lives,  wrought  their  great  works  of  government,  architecture,  phi- 
losophy, and  poctr}',  and  in  its  belief  meditated,  aspired,  and  exhaled  their 
souls.  Huder  forms  of  it  are  reported  among  innumerable  barbaric  tribes.  It 
played  an  important  part  in  the  speculations  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  has  often  cropped  out  in  the  works  of  later  theo- 
logians. Men  of  the  profoundest  metaphysical  genius,  like  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Leibnitz,  have  affirmed  it,  and  sought  to  give  it  a  logical  or  scientific 
basis.  And  even  amidst  the  predominance  of  skeptical  and  materialistic 
influences  in  Europe  and  America,  at  the  present  time,  we  constantly  meet 
individuals  with  independent  minds  who  earnestly  believe  the  alluring 
dogma.  For,  to  a  large  and  varied  class  of  minds,  the  doctrine  holds  a 
transcendent  attraction  as  well  as  a  manifold  plausibility. 

Another  striking  fact  connected  with  this  doctrine  is  that  it  seems  to  be 
a  native  and  ineradicable  growth  of  the  Oriental  world;  but  appears  in  the 
Western  world  only  in  scattered  instances,  and  rather  as  an  exotic  form  of 
thought  In  the  growing  freedom  and  liberality  of  thought,  which  no 
less  than  its  doubt  and  denial,  now  characterize  Qiristendom,  k  seems  as 
if  the  full  time  had  come  for  a  greater  mental  and  aesthetic  hospitality  on 
the  part  of  Christians  towards  Hindus.  The  advocates  of  the  resurrec- 
tion should  not  confine  their  attention  to  the  repellent  or  the  ludicrous  as- 
pects of  metempsychosis,  but  do  Justice  to  its  claim  and  its  charm.     The 
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Faafheistic  tendency  which  possessed  and  overwhelmed  the  Brahmanic 
mind,  shaping  and  tinging  its  views  opened  the  whole  range  of  sentient 
existences  to  an  indiscriminate  sjrmpathy,  and  made  the  idea  of  transmi- 
gration natural,  and  more  pleasing  than  repugnant.  Furthermore,  the 
Brahmanic  thinkers  and  sages  were  a  distinct  class  of  men  whose  whole 
lives  were  absorbed  in  introspective  reveries  and  metaphysical  broodings 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  imagination  and  arouse  to  the  keenest  con- 
sciousness all  the  latent  marvels  and  possibilities  of  human  experience; 
thus  furnishing  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  exactly  such  a  belief  as 
that  of  transmigration, — an  endless  series  of  ever-varying  adventures  for 
the  imperishable  soul.  And  the  vast  swarms  of  the  common  people  in  the 
East  are  the  passive  followers  of  this  high  caste  of  thinkers,  abjectly  ac- 
cepting what  they  teach.  Accordingly,  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
metempsychosis  has  held  the  entire  mind,  sentiment  and  civilization  of 
the  East,  through  every  period  of  its  history,  as  with  an  irreversible  spelL 

The  persistent  practice  of  various  modes  of  profound  and  rhythmical 
breathing  by  which  the  Brahmins  perfect  their  respiration,  and  the  keen 
and  sustained  concentration  of  their  attention  on  their  inner  states,  tend 
at  the  same  time  to  heighten  the  richness  and  intensity  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  to  unify  the  connections  of  the  lower  nerve-centres  with  them,  and 
to  fuse  the  unconscious  physiological  processes  with  the  conscious  psy- 
chological processes.  Then  the  persevering  disuse  and  suppression  of  the 
action  of  their  outer  senses  cause  the  objects  of  the  material  world  aroimd 
them  to  seem  more  vague  and  dreamy  than  the  impressions  of  the  ideal 
world  within.  And  so  the  earth  with  all  its  affairs  seems  an  illusion, 
while  their  own  unsought  trains  of  thought,  feeling  and  imager^' — the  rich 
mental  panorama  of  pictures  and  events, — are  taken  for  a  series  of  substan- 
tial revelations  of  the  universe  of  being.  An  irresistible  belief  in  preSxist- 
ence,  immortality  and  transmigration,  results. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Western  world,  the  characteristic  -  tendencies  &re 
all  different.  Pantheistic  theories  are  rarely  held,  and  the  dreams  and  emo- 
tions which  those  theories  are  fitted  to  feed  are  foreign  and  repulsive.  An 
impassible  barrier  is  imagined  separating  humanity  from  every  other 
form  of  being.  Speculative  reason,  imagination  and  affection,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  scientific  studies  and  social  pursuits,  or  personal  schemes,  ex- 
ternal rather  than  internal.  This  absorption. in  matLTial  things  and  evanes- 
cent affairs  engenders  in  the  spirit  an  arid  atmosphere  of  doubt  and  denial,  in 
which  no  efflorescence  of  poetic  and  mystic  faiths  can  flourish.  Thus, while 
the  outward  utilities  abound,  hard  negations  spread  abroad;  and  living, 
personal  apprehension  of  God,  of  an  all-pervasive  Providence,  and  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  in  any  form,  dies  out  either  in  open  infidelity  or  in  a 
mere  verbal  acceptance  of  the  established  creed  ot  society.  Consequently, 
to  the  average  mind  of  the  modern  Western  world,  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration remains  a  mere  fancy,  although,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  it 
has  a  strange  poetic  charm,  a  deep  metaphysical  basis,  and  a  high  ethical 
and  religious  quality. 

The  first  ground  on  which  the  belief  rests  is  the  various  strong  resemb- 
lancen,  both  physical  and  psychical,  connecting  human  beings  with  the  whole 
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family  of  lower  creatnres.  They' hare  all  the  senses  In  eommon  with  ns» 
together  with  the  rudiments  of  intelligence  and  wllL  They  all  seem 
created  after  one  plan,  as  if  their  varieties  were  thegradulationaof  a  single 
original  type.  We  recognize  kindred  forms  of  experience  and  modes  of 
expression  in  ourselves  and  in  them.  Now  the  man  seems  a  travesty  of 
the  hog,  the  parrot,  the  ape,  the  hawk,  or  the  shark;  now  they  seem 
travesties  of  him.  As  we  gaze  at  the  ruminating  ox,  couched  on  the 
summer  grass,  notice  the  slow  rythm  of  his  Jaw,  and  the  wondering 
dreaminess  of  his  eyes,  it  is  not  difficult  to  fancy  him  some  ancient 
Brahmin  transmigrated  to  this,  and  patiently  awaiting  his  release. 
Nor  is  it  incongruous  with  our  reason  or  morid  feeling  to  snppose  that 
the  cruel  monsters  of  humanity  may  in  a  succeeding  birth  find  the  fit 
penalty  for  tlieir  degradation  and  crime,  in  the  horrid  life  of  a  crocodile  or 
a  boa-constrictor. 

The  conception  of  a  series  of  connected  lives  also  furnishes  a 
plausible  explanation  for  many  mysteries  in  our  present  experience. 
Reference  is  made  to  all  that  class  of  phenomena  covered  by  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence.  Faces  previously  unseen,  and  localities 
un visited,  awaken  in  us  a  vivid  feeling  of  a  long  familiarity  with  them. 
Thoughts  and  emotions,  not  hitherto  entertained,  come  to  us  as  if  we  had 
welcomed  and  dismissed  them  a  thousand  times  in  periods  long  gone  by. 
Hany  an  experience,  apparently  novel  and  untried,  makes  us  start  as  at  the 
shadowy  reminder  of  something  often  known  before.  The  supposition  of 
forgotten  lives  preceding  the  present,  portions  of  whose  consdousness 
reverberate  and  gleam  through  the  veils  of  thought  and  sense,  seeniB  to 
throw  satisfactory  light  on  this  strange  department  of  experience. 

Much  more  weighty  and  penetrative,  however,  than  the  foregoing  oonsid 
orations  is  the  philosophical  argument  in  behalf  of  transmigration,  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Consciousness  being  in  its  very  essence  the 
feeling  ofiUdf,  the  conscious  soul  can  never  feel  itself  annihilated,  even  in 
thought  it  only  loses  the  knowledge  of  its  being  when  it  lapses  into  uncon- 
sciousness, as  in  sleep  or  trance.  The  soul  may  indeed  thinkot  its  own  anni- 
hilation but  cannot  realize  the  thought  mfeeUngf  since  the  fainter  emotional 
reflex  upon  the  idea  of  its  destruction  is  instantly  contradicted  and  over- 
borne by  the  more  massive  and  vivid  sense  of  its  persistent  being  in 
immediate  consciousness.  This  incessant  self-assertion  of  consdousness 
at  once  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  independent  of  the  changing  and  van- 
ishing body  in  which  it  is  temporarily  shrined.  Then  the  conception 
naturally  follows  that  the  soul, — as  it  has  once  appeared  in  human  form, — 
so  it  may  reappear  indefinitely  in  any  of  the  higher  or  lower  forms  of 
being  which  compose  the  hierarchy  of  the  universe.  The  eternity  of  the 
soul,  past  and  future,  once  accepted  by  the  mind,  leads  directly  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  whole  scheme  of  metempsychosis — an  everlasting  suc- 
cession of  births  and  deaths,  disembodiments  and  reSmbodiments,  with 
their  laws  of  personality  and  fortunes  of  time  and  space  weaving  the 
boundless  web  of  destiny  and  playing  the  endless  drama  of  providence. 

But  the  strongest  support  of  the  theory  of  transmigration  is  the  happy 
moral  solution  it  seems  to  give  to  the  problem  of  the  dark  and  distressing 
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ineqttftlity  and  injustice  which  otherwise  spi^ear  so  predominant  in  the 
experience  of  the  world.  To  the  superficial  observer  of  human  life  the 
whole  scene  of  straggle,  sin  and  sorrow,  nobleness  and  joy,  triumph  and 
defeat,  is  a  tangled  maze  of  inconsistencies,  a  painful  combination  of  vio- 
lent  discords.  But  if  we  bdieve  that  every  soul,  from  that  of  the  lowest 
insect  to  that  of  the  greatest  archangel,  forms  an  afiUiated  member  of  the 
infinite  family  of  Ood,  and  is  eternal  in  its  conscious  essence,  perishable 
only  as  to  its  evanescent  disguises  of  unconscious  incarnation;  tliat  every 
act,  of  every  creature  is  followed  by  its  legitimate  reactions;  that  these 
actions  and  reactions  constitute  a  law  of  retribution  absolutely  perfect; 
that  these  souls,  with  all  their  doings  and  sufTerings  are  interconnected  with 
one  another,  and  with  the  whole,  all  whose  relationships  copcnctrato  and 
cooperate  with  mutual  influences  whose  reports  are  infallible  and  with 
lines  of  sequence  that  never  break, — then  the  bewildering  maze  becomes  a 
vindicated  plan,  the  horrible  discord  a  divine  harmony.  What  an  ex- 
plication it  gives  of  those  mysteries  of  evil,  pain,  sorrow  and  retribution, 
which  often  wrap  the  innocent  and  the  wicked  in  one  sad  fate,  if  we  but 
see  that  no  individual  stands  alone,  but  trails  along  with  him  the  unfinished 
sequels  of  all  ancestral  experience,  and,  furthermore,  is  so  bound  up  with 
his  simultaneous  race  that  each  is  responsible  for  all  and  all  for  each,  and 
that  no  one  can  be  wholly  saved  or  safe  until  all  are  redeemed  and  per- 
fected! Then  every  suffering  we  endtire  for  faults  not  our  own,  the  con- 
sequence of  the  deeds  of  others,  assimies  a  holy  light  and  a  sublime  dig- 
nity, associating  us  with  that  great  sacrament  of  atoning  pain  whereof  the 
crucified  Christ  is  not  the  exclusive  Instance  but  the  representative  head.. 
The  above  translation  of  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
into  a  form  scientifically  crcdiblo,  and  reconciled  with  the  immemorial 
tenet  of  transmigration,  may  seem  to  some  a  very  fanciful  speculation,  a 
mere  intellectual  toy.  Perhaps  it  is  so;  It  is  not  propounded  with  the 
slightest  dogmatic  animus.  It  is  advanced  solely  as  an  illustration  of  what 
may  possibly  be  true,  as  suggested  by  the  general  evidence  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  history  and  the  facts  of  experience.  The  thoughts  embo<licd  in  it 
are  so  wonderful,  the  method  of  it  is  so  rational,  the  region  of  contempla- 
tion into  which  it  lifts  the  mind  is  so  grand,  the  prospects  it  opens  are  of 
such  universal  neach  and  import,  that  the  study  of  it  brings  us  into  full 
sympathy  with  the  sublime  scope  of  the  idea  of  immortality  and  of  a 
cosmopolitan  vindication  of  providence  uncovered  to  every  eye.  It  takes 
us  out  of  the  littleness  of  petty  themes  and  selfish  affairs,  and  makes  it 
easier  for  us  to  believe  in  the  vastest  hopes  mankind  have  ever  known.  It 
causes  the  most  magnificent  conceptions  of  human  destiny  to  seem  simply 
proportional  to  the  native  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  which  can  conceive  such  things.  After  traversing  the  grounds  here 
set  forth  we  feel  that  if  the  view  based  on  them  be  not  the  truth,  it  must 
be  because  €k>d  has  in  reserve  for  us  a  sequel  greater  and  lovelier,  not 
meaner  than  our  brightest  dream  hitherto.  The  worthiest  theory  of  the  fate 
of  man  which  the  spirit  of  man  can  construct  must  either  be  a  revelatory 
diTination  of  the  trath,  or  an  inadequate  attempt  to  granp  the  design  ot 
the  Creator  in  its  true  glory.    It  it  impious  and  absurd  to  hold  that  man 
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can  think  out  a  sclieme  superior  to  the  one  God  has  decreed  And  it 
seems  equally  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  scheme  of  Ood  for  the 
future  stages  of  our  career  is  one  which  has  no  hints  in  our  present  exi)eri- 
ence.  Certainly  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  sequel  will  be  discovered 
by  the  logical  completion  of  the  inwrought  order  which  has  been  slowly 
unfolding  from  the  first.  And  what  do  history  and  prophecy  show  more 
plainly  than  the  tendency  to  a  convergence  of  all  humanity  in  every  man? 
Spreading  consanguinity  in  descent  and  growth  of  sympathetic  knowledge 
both  point  to  this.  Perfect  this  in  each  man,  and  illimiinate  his  whole 
organism  and  its  relations  with  adequate  intelligence,  and  we  have  a  true 
resurrection,  not  indeed  of  decayed  bodies  from  the  grave,  but  of  his- 
toric states  of  consciousness  from  their  latent  embedment  in  the  nervous 
system,  and  their  undulatoiy  record  in  the  dynamic  mediura  of  the  crea- 
tion. Qur  senses  now  convert  certain  sets  of  undulations  of  the  ethereal 
medium  into  perceptions  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  so  interpret  their  con- 
tents and  extract  their  tidings.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in  a  coming  stage 
of  development  wo  may  obtain  additional  senses;  our  spirits  may  com- 
mand the  means  of  translating  into  correspondent  states  of  consciousness 
all  the  other  modes  of  vibration  of  the  ethereal  medium,  and  grasp  the 
keys  of  unlimited  knowledge  decyphering  every  secret  wherever  they  go. 
The  whole  universe  may  be  a  palimpsest  preserving  the  inscriptions  of  all 
deeds,  and  every  soul  may  be  a  reagent  gifted  with  the  power  to  recover 
and  read  its  own. 

As  each  generation  is  the  inheritor  of  the  preceding  ones,  all  of  which 
from  the  first  prolong  their  existence  into  the  last  in  unbroken  continuity 
'  of  historic  conduct  and  responsibility,  justice  may  at  the  ripened  period 
be  naturally  summed  up  without  any  miracle.  We  all  are  projections  of 
our  ancestors.  They  properly  in  us  suffer  and  enjoy  in  accordance  with 
what  has  flowed  from  their  lives.  The  whole  of  this,  lighted  up  with 
consciousness  at  last,  may  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  burden  of  the  spirit 
given  to  the  apostle  Paul,  but  misinterpreted  by  him  into  the  mechmico- 
sccnic  scheme  of  the  Judaized  Christian  Church.  For  when  the  mighty 
influx  struck  the  brain  of  the  persecuting  zealot,  revolutionizing  his  life, 
it  came  into  connection  with  all  the  inflamed  theories  and  convictions  so 
deeply  drilled  therein  by  his  Pharisaic  education.  These  convictions, — 
partly  of  a  mere  local  and  transient  character,  associated  \vith  legends  of 
Adam  and  Abraham  and  the  under-world  and  Christ  and  the  sky, — ^mixed 
with  the  tme  and  universal  import  of  the  higher  inspiration  now  given 
him,  caused  his  misconstmal  of  its  message,  and  stamped  the  purely 
human  and  providential  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with 
the  ral)l)inical  die  of  a  politico-mythological  dogma.  If  this  were  so,  it 
is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  preexistent  discoloratioivs  in  the 
mind  of  an  inspired  prophet  have  refracted  the  truth  of  his  burden  into 
distorted  error  and  bequeathed  the  task  of  a  future  rectification  when 
more  light  shall  have  come. 

In  the  next  place,  w^e  come  to  the  fourth  reason  for  the  growing 
doubts  and  disbelief  of  our  day  in  immortality.  It  is  the  remarkable 
diffusion  of  the  habits  of  thought  engendered  by  the  study  of  material- 
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istic  Bcience.  The  authority  of  physical  science  has  been  rapidly  en- 
croaching on  and  displacing  the  authority  of  the  church  theology  and 
sectarian  creeds.  Belief  in  invariable  laws  has  undermined  belief  in 
miracle  and  supernatural  revelation.  Those  who  had  been  taught  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  only  adequate  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  learning  to  deny  the  former,  have  naturally  proceeded  to  question 
the  latter.  *  For  in  such  matters  the  real  implications  of  logic  are  little  no- 
ticed. The  religious  skepticism  nourished  by  physical  science  is  iu  all  re- 
spects really  as  irrational  and  baseless  as  it  is  actual.  For  example,  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  admitting  it  to  be  a  fact,  did  not  create  the  im- 
mortality it  was  considered  to  illustrate.  If  he  rose,  it  was  because  men 
are  immortal,  and  men  are  not  immortal  because  he  rose.  If  he  did  not 
rise,  men  are  immortal  all  the  the  same,  provided  human  inunortality  be  a 
truth;  if  it  be  not  a  truth,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  would  be  an  isolated 
abnormal  event  without  any  logical  validity  on  the  question.  The  truth 
or  falsity  of  human  immortality,  therefore,  is  a  question  of  the  creative 
plan  of  God  and  the  essential  nature  of  man,  to  be  decided  on  the  intrinsic 
evidences,  and  cannot  logically  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other  by  any  in- 
dividual historic  occurrence  limited  to  a  certain  time  and  place.  Yet  it  is  a 
practical  necessity  that  any  great  popular  faith,  if  it  rests  on  authority, 
will  be  shocked  and  weakened  by  everything  which  shocks  and  weakens 
that  authority,  no  matter  how  adventitious  it  is.  If  one  cannot  believe  in 
the  preternatural  resurrection  of  Christ,  that  surely  is  no  valid  reason  for 
denying  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  only  a  good  reason  for 
seeking  to  learn  if  there  be  not  adequate  grounds  for  this  faith  quite  in- 
dependent of  scripture  text  and  priestly  assertion. 

Precisely  the  same  reasoning  holds  in  relation  to  the  doubts  about  spirit- 
ual realities  bred  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  studies  are  conversant  exclu- 
sively with  material  realities.  The  professors  of  physical  science,  thor- 
oughly familiarized  with  things  which  combine  and  dissolve,  often  come  to 
fancy  that  everything  is  phenomenal  and  evanescent,  that  there  is  no  im- 
material substance,  that  spirit  is  not  entity  but  process,  that  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  are  mere  transient  functions  of  transient  matter.  Thus  all 
faith  in  the  individuality  of  mind  is  pulverized  at  the  fountain  head.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  that  such  is  the  common  influence  of  a  constant 
contemplation  of  the  physical  aspects  alone  of  physical  things.  Mentality, 
consciousness,  is  regarded  as  the  prismatic  bow  in  the  cloud,  a  spcctnd 
show  that  appears  and  vanishes,  with  no  permanent  substance.  At  the 
present  time,  in  Christendom,  the  one  conquering  power  in  literature, 
the  one  fascinating  absorption  of  thought  in  society,  is  that  connected 
with  the  cultivation  of  physical  science.  Its  prestige  is  overwhelming.  Its 
prevalent  methods  and  results  give  a  materialistic  turn  of  interpretation 
to  th^  x>^pular  mind  upon  all  subjects.  The  direct  consequence,  among 
that  class  of  minds  who  put  physical  science  above  theology,  is  the  spreading 
disavowal  of  all  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  fallacy  is  ob- 
vious, and  the  remedy  is  simple,  if  there  be  at  hand  but  enough  of  modest 
candor  and  patience  fairly  to  weigh  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  scales  of  a 
Bound  logic. 
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In  tlio  first  place,  by  the  Tery  Btnictnre  of  our  being,  by  th6  very  necavi- 
ty  of  our  exi)enence,  the  universe  is  divided  into  two  irreconcilable  claates 
of  realities,  namely,  spiritual  subjects  and  material  objects.  Bensations, 
perceptions,  emotions,  thoughts,  volitions,  all  qualities  of  mind,  all  states 
of  consciousness,  are  absolutely  immaterial.  They  are  more  real  to  us, 
that  is  to'suy,  they  more  inexpugnably  assert  and  maiutain  themselves,  than 
material  things  do:  and  it  is  only  hopeless  vulgarity  and  incoitipetenco  of 
thinkiug  which  can  ever  confuse  or  merge  them  with  material  things. 
Hatter  is  that  which  proves  itself  to  spirit  by  the  effects  it  produces  on 
spirit.  Spirit  is  that  which  is  its  own  evidence.  The  center  of  con- 
sciousness in  us  is  its  own  proof  of  its  own  being,  and  all  that  occurs 
within  it  is  its  own  proof,  and  is  unsusceptible  of  any  other  or  foreign 
demonstration.  Hope,  fear,  love,  imagination,  reason,  are  absolutely  un- 
thinkable as  forms  of  material  substance,  however  exquisitely  refined  and 
exalted.  There  is  no  conceivable  community  of  being  between  a  sentiment 
and  an  atom,  a  gas  and  an  aspiration,  an  idea  of  truth  in  the  soul  and  any 
mass  of  matter  in  space.  Each  of  these  facts,  conscious  thought  and 
material  extension,  has  its  own  incommunicable  and  incomparable  sphere  of 
being  and  laws  of  action,  which  can  be  confused  only  by  ignorance  and 
sophistry.  So  clear  has  this  become  to  all  profound  reflection,  that  the  ablest 
supporters  pf  the  theory  of  evolution,  with  all  their  preponderant 
bias  in  favor  of  physical  science,  declare,  in  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer, 
that  if  compelled  to  choose  between  thinking  of  spirit  in  the  terms  of 
matter  and  thinking  of  matter  in  the  terms  of  spirit,  they  should  take  the 
latter  alternative  and  give  an  idealistic  interpretation  to  nature  rather  than 
a  materialistic  interpretation  to  the  souL  It  is  logically  clear,  then* 
despite  the  fallacious  influences  of  habit  to  the  contrary,  that  no  pn^gress 
of  the  physical  sciences,  no  conceivable  amount  of  induction  and  generaliz- 
ation as  to  the  composition  or  decomposition  of  material  bodies,  can  throw 
any  new  light  or  darkness  on  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  immaterial 
soul.  The  incessant  flux  of  phenomena  constructing  and  destroying  api>a- 
rent  things,  though  studied  till  tlie  observing  eye  sees  nothing  but  mirage 
anywhere,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  steady  persistence  of  spiritual  identity. 
To  force  it  to  discredit  our  claim  to  a  divine  descent  and  an  endless  inheri- 
ance  is  a  glaring  sophism.  The  question  must  be  snatched  back  from  the 
assumption  of  the  retort  and  crucible,  the  observational  and  numerical 
methods  of  the  physical  realm,  and  relegated  to  the  legitimate  tests  of  the 
moral  and  metaphysical  realm. 

Again,  there  is  furnished  in  the  results  of  the  study  of  physical  science 
itself,  as  pursued  by  its  most  gifted  masters,  a  glorious  overthrow  and 
neutralization  of  the  moral  and  religious  doubts  called  out  in  Its  shallower 
votaries  by  their  absorption  in  its  more  superficial  phases.  The  scientific 
men  of  the  most  profound  intellectual  x>owcr  and  the  most  brilliant  original 
genius,  the  supreme  heads  of  chemistry,  dynamics  and  mathematics, 
have  applied  to  the  phenomena  of  the  material  creation  modes  of  observa- 
tion and  instruments  of  reasoning  before  whose  compelling  efficacy  the 
whole  frowning  vastitude  of  the  outer  universe  melts  into  ideal  points  of 
force  and  forms  of  law.    Everything  in  time  and  space  is  reduced  to  mole- 
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cular  vibrations,  regulated  by  the  mental  conceptions  of  number,  weight  and 
measure.  The  reasonings  of  such  men  as  Oersted  and  Faraday  on  electri- 
city and  magnetism  ;  of  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Clerk  Maxwell  on 
thermodynamics;  the  theories  of  the  greatest  mathematicians,  grasping  all 
things  in  heaven  and  curth  with  their  irresistible  calculus,  literally  using 
infinites  as  toys,  creating  imagiaary  quantities,  and,  going  through  certain 
operations  with  them,  actually  discovering  new  truths  in  the  solid  domain  of 
reality — ^yield  conceptious  of  order,  beauty  and  sublimity,  and  emotions 
of  wonder,  awe  and  delight,  nowhere  else  surpassed.  They  exalt  the 
spectacle  of  nature  into  a  vision  of  poetic  intelligence,  and  show  the  theoriz- 
ing mind  of  man  to  be  akin  to  the  creating  mind  of  €k>d.  Thus,  if  skepti- 
cism as  to  the  deathless  royalty  of  soul  is  bred  in  the  physicist  who  con- 
stantly stoops  with  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope,  it  is  offset  in  him  who, 
with  as  steady  a  judgment,  soars  to  the  contemplation  of  the  ethereal 
medium  with  its  lines  of  force  traversing  immensity  and  vibrating  timelessly 
along  their  whole  length,  loaded,  for  those  who  can  interpret  them,  with 
tidings  of  all  that  happens.  Instead  of  spirit  being  materialized,  matter 
is  spiritualized  and  nature  transfigured  into  the  ideal  home  of  ideal 
entities.  Dumas,  years  ago,  asserted  that  hydrogen  gas  is  but  an  etliereal- 
ized  metal.  Just  now,  it  is  said,  Pictet  has  succeeded,  under  a  pressure  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  atmospheres,  in  actually  crystallizing  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  One  has  only  to  read  such  papers  as  those  of  Stallo  on  the  fun- 
damental concepts  of  science  to  learn  that  if  matter  or  mind  h  ever  to  be 
lost,  it  will  not  be  mind. 

But  there  remains  a  more  direct  and  more  important  way  of  correcting 
the  dismal  or  defiant  doubts  of  immortality  caused  by  the  inferior  phases 
of  materialistic  study ;  and  that  is,  by  bringing  up  to  a  correspondent  fullness 
and  intensity  the  counter  activity  of  the  ideal  powers.  Let  justice  be  done 
A  the  subject  as  well  as  to  the  object.  Over  against  the  watching  of  clouds 
and  waves,  the  sorting  of  herbs,  the  weighing  of  metals,  the  measuring  of 
quantities,  bring  up  the  exercise  of  the  mind  on  the  treasures  of  qualitative 
substance  in  its  own  proper  sphere  of  reason  and  love  and  faith.  Admire 
the  beautiful,  love  the  good,  obey  the. true,  worship  the  right,  aspire  to  the 
highest,  subordinate  or  sacrifice  everything  base  or  wrong  in  a  gcneroug 
service  of  duty,— and  thus  nourish  a  consciousness  of  those  ontological  rela- 
tions by  which  the  soul  is  rooted  in  the  Godhead,  and  stimulate  that  intui- 
tive efflorescence  of  faith  which  grows  out  of  progressive  fulfillment  and 
which  prophecies  perpetuity  of  fulfillment.  To  say  the  least,  the  subject  is 
as  real  as  the  object,  the  contemplating  faculty  as  valid  as  the  phenomenon  it 
confronts.  The  teachings  of  the  soul  rightly  construed  are  as  authentic  as 
the  teachings  of  nature.  And,  some  day  in  the  future,  a  complete  system 
of  truth  developed  from  the  central  principle  of  the  one  by  the  subjective 
method  will  be  found  to  correspond  perfectly  with  the  complete  system  of 
truth  developed  by  the  objective  method  from  the  central  principle  of  the 
other.  As  the  objective  scientific  principle  is  the  persistence  of  force,  the 
subjective  scientific  principle  is  the  potential  infinityof  individual  spirit, 
each  one  the  equivalent  of  the  all.  What  else  than  this  can  be  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  the  primal,  imiversal,  indestructible  antithesis  or  dual 
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classification  of  being,  the  ego  and  the  non-^o,  self  and  not-self,  the  for- 
mer including  each  individual  in  his  own  apprehension,  the  latter  includ- 
ing all  besides? 

There  is  a  philosophical  authority  which,  for  those  incompetent  to  Judge 
for  themselves,  should  properly  take  the  place  vacated  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority,  which,  in  our  day,  is  plainly  on  the  wane.  Multitudes  no  longer 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  their  souls  on  the  ground  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  or  the  assertion  of  Scripture  or  creed.  Shall  they,  then,  deny  it 
altogether  because  the  materialistic  band  clamor  that  it  is  a  delusion,  and 
they  themselves  see  no  sufficient  evidence  for  it?  There  is  a  more  appro- 
priate alternative.  Many  theories  in  natural  philosophy  have  been  ex- 
ploded by  the  proof  of  their  absurdity,  and  the  correct  explanations  are 
accepted  on  trust  by  the  multitudes  incompetent  to  master  their  logical 
and  mathematical  groimds.  Very  few  understand  the  proofs  of  the  chief 
laws  of  nature,  but  the  vast  majority  of  men  implicitly  trust  the  assertions 
of  those  who  do  know  them.  In  like  manner  there  is  a  legitimate  sphere 
for  authority  in  moral  and  reli/i^ious  beliefs;  only  it  should  be  the  authority 
of  the  competent  and  disinterested.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  very  greatest 
philosophers  who  have  ever  lived,  the  preeminently  imperial  thinkers, — 
such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Anselm,  Hegel,  and  the  resplendent 
group  of  their  peers, — have  asserted  as  a  necessary  principle  the  real  being 
and  eternal  substantiality  of  the  soul.  Besides  all  the  combinations  of 
matter  that  dissolve,  all  the  phenomena  that  pass,  they  affinn  the  existence 
of  enduring  entities,  individual  spirits,  thinkers  conscious  of  their  thoughts. 
In  central  calm,  far  within  the  struggle  and  vex  of  the  rolling  elements, 
throned  in  its  own  serene  realm  of  law,  lives  the  free,  conscious  soul,  and 
will  live  eternally,  actualizing  its  potentialities.  Nothing  can  disintegrate  it, 
because  it  is  not  an  aggregate  but  a  unity,  not  a  quantitative  mass  of  ma^ 
ter,  but  a  spaceless  monad  of  power.  It  is  a  closed  circuit  of  thinking 
activity,  impenetrable  to  everything  else.  Spirits  are  the  only  solids,  mat- 
ter being  endlessly  penetrable  and  transmutable. 

"We  are  all  obliged  to  think  of  ourselves  as  entities,  and  not  as  mere  phe- 
nomcniil  series  of  states.  There  must  be  a  substratum  for  the  affections 
of  consciousness.  All  changes  are  changes  of  something.  It  is  true  there 
is  a  mystery  involved  hero  which  no  words  can  make  clear;  yet  the  more 
deeply  one  thinks  and  feels  the  more  intense  will  be  his  as^rance  that 
there  is  something  in  him  which  thinks  and  feels,  or  rather  that  he  himself 
is  a  something  which  thinks  and  feels.  The  best  conception  we  can  get 
of  the  soul  is  that  it  is  a  subject  which  is  its  own  object  and  a  mirror  for 
the  inner  reflection  of  all  other  objects.  God  is  not  an  object,  because  He 
is  the  actualized  infinite  Subject.  His  thoughts  are  concrete  creations,  the 
objective  realities  of  the  universe  phenomenal  and  substantial.  We  are 
actually  finite  subjects,  but  with  a  potential  infinity,  patterned  in  free  cor- 
respondence with  Him.  Our  thoughts  are  subjective  refiections  of  His, 
modified  by  the  contents  of  our  facultative  constitution  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  historic  experience.  What  constitutes  my  soul  is  the  potentiality 
of  all  states  of  consciousness,  actual  and  latent,  past,  present  and  future. 
It  reveals  itself  to  me,  so  to  Bpeak,  in  my  actual  thoughts  and  feelings.    So 
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far  as  these  are  true  and  good,  they  correspond  with  and  represent  the  will 
of  Qod,  and  must  share  the  fortunes  of  the  Divine  Reality  with  which  they 
arc  implicitly  joined.  Then  my  soul  cannot  be  annihilated  unless  the  will 
of  God  is  so  far  annihilated.  But  Qod  is  infinite  being,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing outside  of  or  counter  to  infinite  being  to  destroy  it.  All  evil  is  but  de- 
fect or  negation.  I  am  only  in  so  far  as  I  am  positive  reality.  Nothing  of 
mc,  therefore,  can  ever  perish,  except  my  imperfection^} ;  and  the  thought 
of  the  perishing  of  imperfections  is  a  thought  of  joy.  Welcome,  then,  be 
the  approach  of  death  which  shall  cleanse  and  dislimit  me  into  unimprison- 
able  divineness  of  being,  the  crystalline  sphere  of  pure  intelligence  and  im- 
mortality I 

The  only  real  proof  of  immortality  in  the  sight  of  the  intellect,  is  the 
perception  of  the  necessity  of  self -determining  entities  as  the  causes  and 
grounds  of  the  facts  of  experience.  A  series  of  states  implies  something 
of  which  they  are  states.  There  seems  to  be  no  possible  explanation  or 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  which  confront  our  experience  without 
the  conception  of  ultimate  individualities,  indestructible  subject-objects, 
centers  of  spiritual  activity,  monirtic  selfhoods,  conscious  egos,  each  of 
which  distinguishes  itself  from  every  other,  and  contrasts  itself  with  the 
All.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  every  thinker  who  reaches  the  matiu'est  stage 
of  thought  attains  to  this  insight.  It  is  the  imperial  mark  of  a  certain 
stage  of  knowledge.  Here  the  supreme  thinkers,  sceptred  with  final  per- 
ception of  the  truth  of  their  own  eternity,  sit  at  ease,  enthroned  in  the 
serene  and  lucid  realm  of  law,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  dark  tempest 
of  cavils  and  doubts.  And  there  is  a  larger  company  who  on  easier  terms 
have  attained  the  same  result.  For,  without  this  wearisome  metaphysical 
hewmg  of  conclusions  from  the  quarries  of  ontolog}%  the  good  and  pure, 
who,  in  their  loving  obedience  and  aspiration,  keep  the  harmonic  quick- 
ness and  innocence  of  their  Intuitions  uninjured,  also  have  an  unshaken 
assurance  that  they  live  in  God  and  shall  share  his  life  forevcrmore.  The 
mystics  of  every  period  seem  in  feeling  to  have  an  immediate  grasp  of 
all  that  the  greatest  philosophers  have  painfully  conquered  by  speculation. 
These  two  classes  may  claim  to  possess  direct  certitude  of  eternal  life. 
All  others  must  either  attain  to  the  stage  of  development  and  mount  of 
vision  of  these,  or  receive  the  faith  on  their  authority,  or  else  be  subject 
to  doubt  and  unbelief. 

To  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  on  the  authority  of 
the  wisest  philosophers  and  the  purest  saints,  is  a  legitimate  procedure 
perfectly  in  keeping  with  what  the  human  race  does  in  all  other  provinces 
of  thought  where  it  is  incapable  of  proving  what  its  teachers  have  demon- 
strated, but  can  easily  appreciate  and  make  practical  application  of  the 
truths  they  have  affirmed.  The  great  laws  of  science  in  all  its  domains 
are  scientifically  mastered  by  very  few,  but  their  empirical  rules  are  im- 
plicitly followed  by  the  common  multitude.  One  form  or  receptacle  of 
authority  after  another  may  be  superseded;  but  authority  itself  always 
remains.  And  the  true  course  for  those  to  pursue  who  have  come  to  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  scripture,  or  church  creed,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  as  a  proof  of  the  future  life  of  man.  is  not  at  once  to  abandon  all 
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belief  in  a  future  state,  but  to  accept  the  guidance  of  the  moet  competent 
independent  thinkers  in  place  of  that  of  the  most  arbitraiy  dogmatists. 
For  unto  all  who  do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  a  transcendent  competency 
to  judge,  the  general  consensus  of  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the 
world,  clarified  and  interpreted  by  the  fittest  few,  will  always  be  a  grate- 
ful ground  of  reliance  and  trust.  And  the  verdict  thus  revealed  ia  un- 
equivocally in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

There  can  be  no  changes  independently  of  something  which  is  changed. 
Amidst  all  the  changeable  in  us  which  passes  and  is  forgotten,  there  is 
something  which  stays  and  is  Inexpugnable.  It  is  our  identity.  That 
which  appears  in  consciousness  first,  which  recurs  oftencst,  and  which 
persists  longest,  is  the  most  valid  object  of  belief.  And  what  is  that  but  the 
very  consciousness,  or  the  subject  as  its  own  object  ?  Surely,  the  one  in- 
variable accompaniment  of  all  the  shifting  states  of  consciousness  is  the 
bare  essential  consciousness  itself:  this  is,  so  to  speak,  the  unitary  vessel 
containing  all  their  varieties.  This  unquestionably  exists  now.  The  bar- 
den  of  proof,  then,  as  Bishop  Butler  long  ago  showed,  is  on  those  who 
affirm  its  destruction  in  the  article  of  death.  Consciousness  is  purely  im- 
material, as  every  one  who  has  passed  beyond  the  most  ignorant  and  child- 
ish stages  of  thought  must  see.  Merely  because  it  is,  in  our  present 
experience,  associated  in  time  and  space  with  a  material  organism,  there- 
fore to  declare  that  it  is  a  dependent  production  of  matter,  or  a  transient 
concomitant  of  the  transient  body,  is  a  gratuitous  assertion  with  not  one 
scintilla  of  evidence. 

Even,  for  the  moment,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  no  argument  of 
irresistible  cogency  has  yet  been  advanced  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  it  is  cprtain  that  no  proof  has  ever  been  given  of  its 
mortality.  The  very  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  by  any  skeptic  who 
fairly  understands  the  whole  case,  is  that  the  different  arguments,  for  and 
against,  offset  one  another,  and  leave  the  question  in  a  neutral  balance  of 
suspense,  just  where  it  was  before  the  debate  began.  Many  persons  hold 
that  the  counter  reasonings  do  thus  balance  and  annul  one  another.  For 
them  the  problem  remains  to  be  decided  on  other  grounds  tlian  those  of  the 
logical  disputation  which  has  proved  inadequate  to  its  settlement.  These 
other  grounds  are  considerations  of  congruity,  probability,  the  prophetic 
preparations  and  demands  of  present  experience.  What  sort  of  a  figure 
would  the  segments  which  we  now  see,  compose,  if  they  were  completed? 
What  in  the  hidden  future  portions  of  our  destiny  would  be  harmonic  and 
complementary  as  related  with  the  parts  here  experienced?  When  the  other 
modes  of  inquiry  are  abandoned  this  mode  remains.  Its  teaching?  are  rich 
and  impressive  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  faculties  and  the 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  love  brought  to  its  consideration.  And  thus  we 
come  face  to  face  with  the  fifth  and  last  cause  of  the  failing  faith  in 
immortality  confessed  to  chamcterize  the  present  day. 

That  cause  is  the  common  inability  to  realize  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
mind,  and  to  hold  in  the  faith  of  the  feelings,  a  conception  so  vast,  so 
mysterious,  so  remote  from  the  usual  routine  of  the  selfish  trifles  and 
petty  notions  which  monopolize  the  powers  and  friHer  down  the  faculties 
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of  the  ayerage  people  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  hattle  of  sensualism, 
the  scramble  over  material  interests,  the  wearing  absorption  in  the  small 
and  evanescent  struggles  of  social  rivalry,  the  irritated  attention  given  to 
the  ever-thickening  claims  of  external  things,  the  pulverizing  discussions 
of  all  sorts  of  opinions  by  hostile  schools, — are  fatal  to  that  concentrated 
calmness  of  mood,  that  unity  of  passion,  that  serene  amplitude  of  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  scope,  that  docile  religious  receptiveness  of  soul, 
requisite  for  the  fit  contemplation  of  a  doctrine  so  solemn  and  sublime  as 
that  of  immortality.  The  grade  of  thought  and  scale  of  emotion  ordina- 
rily characteristic  of  ordinary  men  are  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  the  in- 
expressible grandeur  of  themes  like  that  of  the  divine  kinship  and  eternity 
of  the  soul.  The  reason  and  fancy,  before  they  can  be  competent  to  ap- 
preciate such  truths,  must  be  trained  in  the  study  and  worshipful  medita- 
tioif  of  subjects  of  commensurate  mystery  and  sublimity.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  when  minds  and  hearts  familiar  only  with  houses  and  clothes  and 
food,  the  trivial  gossip  and  vanity  of  the  hour,  are  summoned  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  spiritual  survival  and  an  everlasting  destiny  of  conscious  adventures, 
they  are  overwhelmed  and  helplessly  fail  to  represent  to  themselves  the 
possibility  of  any  such  truth.  This  cause  of  doubt  is  very  prevalent  and 
effective ;  for  ever  more  and  more  in  our  age  conscious  attention  is  turned 
away  from  states  within  and  fixed  upon  things  without.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  that  the  objective  world  is  arrogating  the  first  place  in  con- 
sciousness, and  the  subjective  world  is  sinking  into  the  secondary  rank. 
Whatever  exalts  the  object  at  the  expense  of  the  subject  tends  to  material- 
ism, unbelief  in  the  separate  being  of  the  spirit.  On  the  other  hand 
whatever  gives  the  panoramic  passage  of  subjective  states  in  the  soul 
greater  apparent  vividness  and  tenacity  than  belong  to  outer  phenomena, 
tends  to  produce  faith  in  the  independence  and  immortality  of  the  spirit. 
Hence  it  is  quite  to  be  expected  that  until  our  modem  concentration  on 
objective  toil  and  study  and  amusement  reaches  its  destined  climax  and 
begins  the  return  career  to  subjective  reason  and  feeling,  the  skepticism  of 
the  age  will  increase. 

Meanwhile  the  remedy  for  the  evil  is,  first,  to  perceive  it,  and  then,  to  cul- 
tivate the  kinds  of  experience  calculated  to  neutralize  it.  For  the  logical 
invalidity  and  fallaciousness  of  the  doubts  concerning  immortality,  arising 
from  the  immense  disparity  of  such  a  belief  with  the  mental  habits  of 
ignorant  earthlings  and  social  parasites,  appear  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  others  with  whose  experience  and  thought  the  doctrine  has  no  such 
disparity,  but  for  whose  spiritual  range  and  haunt  it  is  as  natural  to  believe 
it  as  to  breathe.  And,  in  explaining  the  destiny  of  man,  it  is  legitimate 
to  take  the  most  finished  and  furnished  specimens,  not  the  abortive  ones. 
There  arc  grounds  of  knowledge,  domains  of  imagination,  heights  of  nobility, 
familiar  to  the  most  exalted  characters,  perfectly  cognate  and  harmonious 
with  the  conception  of  eternal  life,  and  making  the  faith  in  it  fully  as 
credible  as  the  transcendent  truths  of  science  and  philosophy  which  have 
been  actually  demonstrated.  Those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  little 
affairs  of  sense,  in  narrow  boimds  of  time  and  space,  may  well  gasp  in  des- 
pair and  denial  when  the  bewildering  contents  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
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talityare  held  before  them;  but  for  all  who  have  mastered  what  science 
reveals  of  the  objective  world  of  nature,  and  what  literature  records  of  the 
subjective  world  of  soul,  both  these  spheres  furnish  ample  illustrative  ex- 
amples and  data  to  make  the  faith  in  every  way  congruous  with  what  else 
they  know,  and  as  easy  as  it  is  pleasing  to  receive.  Assuredly  the  belief 
resulting  in  this  latter  class  from  their  positive  perception  and  cor- 
respondent desire  and  persuasion,  are,  on  every  ground  of  reason  or  moral 
fitness,  more  than  a  counterbalance  for  the  unbelief  resulting  in  the  former 
class  from  their  negative  experience  and  incompetency.  If  we  sought  to 
estimate  the  possibility  and  destined  fulfillment  of  human  nature  when  all 
its  conditions  shall  have  been  perfected,  should  we  choose  for  the  basis  of 
our  judgment  the  incapacity  of  the  lower  specimens  of  man?  or  the 
capacity  of  the  higher?  After  considering  the  chief  achievements  of 
human  genius,  the  mysterious  powers  of  the  himian  soul  now,  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  does  not  seem  too  great  and  wonderful  for  belief;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appears  the  coherent  complement  of  the  facts  of  the 
present. 

Nothing  can  be  more  marvelous  or  imply  greater  glory  for  the  destiny  of 
the  individual  being  than  .the  fact  that  each  consciousness  is  to  itself  the 
antithetical  equivalent  or  balance  of  the  totality  of  being  beside;  since  the 
whole  universe,  all  other  beings,  Qod  himself,  are  known  to  the  individual 
consciousness  only  as  revealed  in  itself  through  its  personal  faculties.  The 
slightest  change  in  the  subject  is  reported  by  a  correspondent  change  in  ob- 
jects. Heighten  the  internal  activities  of  the  soul  to  a  certain  pitch,  and  the 
convictions  they  engender  will  be  so  intense,  and  the  experience  so  absorb- 
ing, as  irresistibly  to  sweep  away  all  opposing  doubts  and  fill  every  craving 
with  the  triumphant  flood  of  life.  What  overwhelming  revelations  of  the 
providence  of  God  and  eternal  life,  crowding  the  cosmos  at  every  point 
with  the  workings  of  poetic  justice,  may  thus  be  made  to  prepared  spirits, 
only  those  wlio  receive  them  know.  Paul  said  he  was  caught  up  into  the 
third  heaven  and  heard  unspeakable  words.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  such 
visions,  while  often  illusory,  are  sometimes  genuine.  A  test  to  discrimi- 
nate the  spurious  and  the  authentic  will  one  day  be  secured.  Meanwhile 
it  is  either  a  faithless  faintheartedness  or  a  vulgar  arrogance  to  omit  from 
the  data  of  our  expected  fate  those  thoughts,  which,  though  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls,  nevertheless  irresistibly  allure  our  attention  and  en- 
chain our  affection ;  ideas  belonging  to  our  nature,  though  transcending  our 
experience,  and,  while  surpassing  our  faculties,  still  attracting  us  to  our 
destiny.  What  are  presentiments  but  divine  wings  of  the  spirit  fluttering 
toward  our  unseen  goal? 

Again,  the  great  metaphysicians,  who  have  elaborated  the  idealistic  phil- 
osophy in  so  many  forms,  exhibit  the  mind  of  man  to  us  as  superior  to  the 
cosmic  spectacle  it  contemplates  projected  in  immensity.  They  portray  the 
material  creation  as  a  phantasmal  show  of  mind,  a  phenomenal  process  and 
aspect  of  spirit,  indissoluble  centers  of  consciousness  alone  having  solid 
verity  and  stay,  while  matter  and  force  and  times  and  places  whirl  and 
pass,  combine  and  dissolve. 

Likewise  the  mathematicians,  with  their  mighty  calculus,  translate  all 
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quantitiefi  and  qualities,  all  objects  and  operations,  into  numerical  symbols, 
and  with  these  intellectual  toys  play  the  same  miraculous  tricks  that  the 
Creator  himself^  plays  with  the  originals.  They  symbolize  purely  i  maginary 
quantities,  bring  them  into  relations  and  pass  them  through  ceitain  opera- 
tions, and  thereby  discover  truths  which  are  found  to  have  permanent  ob- 
jective validity.  It  demonstrates,  as  said  before,  that  the  filial  mind  which 
thus  wanders  in  thought  through  the  house  of  the  Father,  and,  everywhere 
making  itself  familiarly  at  home,  disports  among  His  treasures,  is  of  the 
same  tjrpe  with  the  parental  Mind. 

And  now,  still  farther,  that  the  cultivators  of  physical  science  are  push- 
ing their  discoveries  and  their  theories  to  ultimates,  we  begin  to  see  the 
adamantine  structure  of  material  nature  melting  into  a  system  of  ideal 
equivalents,  vaporizing  into  an  undulatory  ether,  vanishing  before  our  mi- 
croscopes in  immaterial  bases  of  thought,  reason,  law  and  will.  The  gases 
have  just  been  first  liquified  and  then  actually  solidified,  confirming  the 
8i)cculative  announcement  long  before  made  that  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are 
metals  volatilized.  Many  valuable  and  strange  discoveries  have  been 
reached  in  physical  science  by  following  prophetic  declarations  made 
a  priori  on  grounds  of  pure  reason.  The  same  proofs  of  intellectual  design 
and  purpose  arc  discerned  in  the  order  of  atomic  combination,  in  the  beauty 
of  crystals  and  dewdrops  and  snowflakcs,  in  the  perfect  geometrical  sym- 
metry of  minerals  and  fiowers,  and  in  the  same  spiral  adjustment  of  the 
leaves  on  a  tree  and  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets  in  the  sky, — as  in  the  artistic 
works  of  man.  Intellect  and  will  are  as  much  shown  in  the  production  of  a 
palm-tree  as  they  are  in  the  production  of  a  poem  And  so,  before  the 
gaze  of  the  accomplished  and  devout  scientist,  matter  is  translated  into 
terms  of  mind,  rather  than  the  reverse,  and  the  whole  cosmos  is  trans- 
muted into  a  divine  laboratory  of  ideal  powers,  a  divine  gallery  of  ideal 
pictures,  a  divine  theater  for  the  eternal  adventures  of  conscious  spirits. 

In  mental  conception  man  deals  with  mathematical  infinites  as  easily  as 
with  the  pettiest  objects,  dilates  a  point  to  the  universe  and  shrinks  the 
universe  to  a  point,  condenses  eternity  into  a  moment  or  stretches  a  mo- 
ment to  eternity.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  correspondent  diminution  or 
enlargement  in  the  faculties  of  sense  and  intelligence  and  in  all  the  forces 
concerned  were  made,  the  whole  stellar  system  and  its  contents  might  be 
dwarfed  into  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of  sand,  or  so  magnified  that  each  grain 
would  fill  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  whole,  and  no  one  would  per- 
ceive any  change  whatever  in  the  scale.  In  reply  to  the  statement  that 
nothing  can  act  where  it  is  not,  it  has  been  proved  that  every  atom  is  vir- 
tually omnipresent  It  takes  the  entire  universe  to  constitute  an  atom, 
since  the  forces  centered  in  each  atom  are  connected  with  the  whole  by  the 
insunderable  continuity  of  all  the  laws  of  being.  The  science  of  molecular 
physics  as  expounded  by  its  latest  masters  is  not  less  astounding  than  the 
wildest  soarings  of  transcendental  metaphysics.  For  instance,  it  is  proved 
that  if  there  be  ultimate  atoms  their  size  must  be  so  small  that  it  would 
require  at  least  five  hundred  millions  of  them  to  an  inch  in  length. 
In  a  cubic  Inch  of  hydrogen  gas,  then,  for  example,  there  are  125.0(X).- 
000,000,000,000,000.000,000— one   hundred   and   twenty-five   septillioafr— 
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of  atoms,  moTinif  with  the  ineonceiTable  velocity  that  is  implied  by  their 
making  thousands  of  millions  of  changes  of  direction  eveiy  second.  The 
view  of  the  dynamic  structure  of  the  unirerse  q[)ened  in  this  direction  is 
as  appalling  as  that  unveiled  in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  largest  exten- 
sion of  the  nebular  hypothesis.  He.  who  can  gaze  here  with  steady  reason 
need  not  be  staggered  by  the  sublimest  doctrine  of  religion.  Amazed  at  the 
spectacle  of  creative  power  and  wisdom,  equally  amazed  at  the  discovering 
faculty  of  man,  we  feel  it  to  be  incredible  that  he  should  have  been  made 
capable  of  such  thoughts  only  to  be  annihilated  after  a  brief  tantalization. 
Confronting  the  immeasurable  wilderness  of  divine  glory,  strewn  all 
through  with  prizes  before  which  his  soul  bums  with  the  unconsumable 
fire  of  a  god-like  ambition,  man  lifts  his  eye  to  worship  and  reaches  out 
his  hand  to  receive.  Is  he  merely  taunted  with  the  starry  sky,  and  mocked 
with  an  infinite  illusion  of  progress,  suddenly  barred  with  endless  night  and 
oblivion?  Behold  him  emerging  out  of  nothingness,  mastering  his  self- 
conscious  identity,  climbing  over  the  rounds  of  symbolic  experience  and 
language  through  the  heights  of  knowledge  and  love.  Strange,  helpless, 
sublime  prince  of  the  universe,  beggar  of  God,  when  he  has  attained 
the  summit  of  illimitable  perception,  holding  immortal  joys  in  full  pros- 
pect, shall  he  be  dashed  back  into  nonentity?  Is  it  not  fitter  that  he  be 
welcomed  by  triumphant  initiation  into  the  family  of  the  deathless 
Father? 

Think  of  the  advancement  man  has  made  since  the  time  when  he  was  a 
cannibal  cave-dweller,  shivering  out  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  contending 
with  wild  beasts  for  a  foothold  on  the  earth,  till  now  that  he  enjoys  the 
idealism  of  Berkeley,  wields  the  quaternions  of  Hamilton,  uses  the  light- 
nings for  his  red-sandaled  messengers,  holds  his  spectroscope  to  a  star  and 
tells  what  elements  compose  it,  or  to  an  outskirting  nebula  and  declares 
it  a  mass  of  incandescent  hydrogen.  From  such  a  background  of  accom- 
plished fact  he  seems  really  to  have  a  right  to  peer  forth  into  the  un- 
bounded future  and  promise  himself  an  unbounded  destiny.  The  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  progress,  nay  much  less,  it  may  not  unreasonably  be  imag- 
ined would  raise  the  curtains  from  unsuspected  secrets,  bring  the  family  of 
intelligences  scattered  over  all  worlds  into  conscious  communication,  and 
accomplish  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  creation  travailing  and  groaning 
together  unto  this  day  for  the  redemption  of  the  creature.  What  a  splen- 
-  did,  almost  incredible  task  man  has  already  achieved  in  disentangling  the 
apparent  astronomic  motions  and  converting  them  into  the  real  ones.  How 
immensely  sublimer  and  more  complex  is  the  position  of  man  on  this 
planet  than  it  seemed  to  the  primitive  savage,  who  knew  only  what 
his  crude  senses  taught  him,  although,  all  the  while,  the  moon  was  circling 
about  him  twenty-five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  he  was  whirling  with 
the  revolving  earth  a  thoui^and  miles  an  hour,  and  spinning  around  the 
Sim  over  thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour,  and  swooping  with  the  whole 
solar  system  through  the  blue  void  with  a  still  swifter  gyre  in  a  yet  vaster 
cycle!  This  is  demonstrated  physical  fact  Its  harmonic  correlate  in  the 
spiritual  sphere  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  lease  of  eternal  existence  for 
the  soul  which  sees  endless  invitations  ahead,  and  exalts  at  the  prospect  of 
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an  eternal  punuit  of  them,  its  reason  and  affection  affiliated  with  those  of 
the  whole  divine  household  of  immortals.  Two  or  three  generations  ago 
it  would  have  been  more  inconceivable  that  men  a  hundred  miles  apart 
could  audibly  converse  together,  as  they  now  do  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone, than  it  is  at  this  day  to  believe  that  communication  may  at  some 
future  time  be  opened  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sirius  through  the  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  medium.  • 
Futhermorc,  the  idea  of  the  infinite  Qod,  in  possession  of  which  man 
finds  himself,  is  a  warrant  for  his  immortality.  There  cannot  be  more  in 
an  effect  than  was  in  its  cause,  though  there  may  be  less.  We  perceive 
intelligence,  orderly  purpose,  as  well  as  power,  in  nature.  We  find  in 
ourselves  all  the  explicit  attributes  and  treasures  of  consciousness. 
Reasoning  back  by  indubitable  steps  we  come  to  an  uncaused,  unlimited, 
infinite  Being,  tlie  underived  and  eternal  source  of  all  that  is.  This  idea  in 
our  minds  of  a  Being  of  absolute  perfection,  whose  boundless  conscious- 
ness as  l>eing  necessarily  indivisible  must  be  totally  present  at  every  point 
of  infinitude,  is  the  charter  of  our  own  divine  nature  and  heirship.  For  we 
can  become,  oven  here,  friends  and  companions  of  this  omnipresent  One, 
of  whose  essence  and  attributes  everything  below  is  but  a  defective  tran- 
script or  dimmed  revelation.  This  idea  of  Ilimself  is  the  gift  of  God  to 
us.  T(»  suppose  that  we  are  capable  of  originating  it  implies  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  one  it  seeks  to  accoimt  for,  and  really  puts  ourselves  in 
the  place  of  God.  Can  we  imagine  that  we  are  the  creators  of 
God  ?  If  tlie  absolute  noumenal  Power  beyond  all  phenomena  be  un- 
knowable, it  cannot  contain  less,  but  must  contain  more  than  all  the 
attributes  of  the  material  and  spiritual  creation  which  has  proceeded 
thence.  The  noblest  and  best  spirits  of  all  lands  and  ages  have  walked  in 
full  fellowship  witji  this  Being,  seeking  supremely  to  serve  and  love  Him 
in  the  subjection  of  self-will  and  in  the  doing  of  good.  Many  a  nameless 
saint,  in  a  pure  consecration,  has  heroically  thought  and  suffered  and 
aspired,  worn  out  life  in  slow  toils  or  offered  it  up  in  sharp  sacrifice,  for  the 
good  of  fellow-creatures,  as  a  tribute  to  God,  and  exhaled  the  last  breath 
in  a  prayer  of  love  and  trust.  Such  faithful  servants  and  comrades  must 
be  dear  to  the  Infinite  Spirit,  and  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  He  will  keep 
them  with  Him  forever.  When  Christ,  in  self-sacrificing  love,  submitted 
to  death  on  the  cross,  saying,  "Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my 
spirit,"  lie  who  can  believe  that  the  magnanimous  sufferer  was  disap- 
pointed, blotted  out  and  extinguished,  thus  reveals  the  grade  of  his  own 
insight,  but  does  not  refute  the  greater  hope  of  nobler  seers.  It  seems  as 
if  the  idea  of  €rod,  with  loving  faith  and  obedience  to  its  requirements, 
planted  in  a  soul  which  had  not  inherited  immortality  would  straightway 
begin  to  develop  it  there.  The  atmosphere  of  eternity  alone  befits  a  nature 
which  feels  itself  living  in  the  companionship  of  God.  Everything  subject 
to  decay  cowers  into  oblivion  from  before  the  idea  of  that  august,  incor- 
ruptible presence.  The  fear  of  death  is  but  the  recoil  of  the  immortal  from 
mortality.  When  man  voluntarily  faces  death  without  fear,  even  courting 
martyrdom  with  a  radiant  joy,  it  is  because  there  is  in  him,  deeper  than 
consciousness,  a  mystic,  knowledge  that  he  is  essentially  eternal  and  cannot 
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perish.  He  who  freely  sacrifices  anything  thereby  proves  himself  superior 
to  that  which  he  sacrifices.  Man  freely  sacrifices  his  life.  Therefore  he 
is  immortal. 

The  ancient  Semitic  philosopher  and  poet  who  wrote  the  book  of  Job» 
brooding  on  the  strange  problem  of  life  and  death,  murmured,  "Man 
givclh  up  tlic  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  *'  With  each  successive  generation, 
|or  many  ages,  countless  millions  have  dissolved  and  vanished  into  the 
vast,  dumb  mystery.  Now,  the  spectator,  remembering  all  this,  stands  be- 
neath the  dome  of  midnight,  imploringly  breathes  the  mystic  sigh,  '*  Man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he?"  The  only  response  is  the  same 
dread  silence  still  maintained  as  of  old.  And,  in  a  moment  more,  he  who 
breatlicd  the  wondering  inquiry  is  himself  gone.  Whither  ?  Into  the 
vacant  dark  of  nothingness?  Into  the  transparent  sphere  of  perfect  intel- 
ligence? Tlie  sublimity  of  the  demand  seems  to  ally  the  finite  questioner 
with  the  infinite  Creator;  and,  with  a  presentiment  of  marvelous  joy,  we 
look  beyond  the  ignorant  veil  at  the  close  of  earth,  and  hold  that  eternity 
itself  will  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  soul,  whose  career  shall  be 
kept  from  stagnation  by  constant  interspersals  of  death  and  birth,  refresh- 
ing disembodiments  from  worn-out  forms  and  reincarnations  in  new. 

If  this  life  on  the  earth,  where  man  feels  himself  a  stranger,  be  his  all, 
how  superfluously  he  is  equipped  with  foresights  and  longings  that  outrun 
every  conceivable  limit  1  Why  is  he  gifted  with  powers  of  reason  and  de- 
mands of  love  so  far  beyond  his  conditions  ?  If  there  be  no  future  for 
him,  why  is  he  tortured  with  the  inspiring  idea  qf  the  eternal  pursuit  of 
the  still  flying  goal  of  perfection  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  hero  and  the 
martyr  and  the  saint,  whose  experience  is  laden  with  painful  sacrifices  for 
humanity,  are  mistaken  ?  and  that  the  slattern  and  the  voluptuary  and  the 
sluggard,  whose  course  is  one  of  base  self-indulgence,  are  correct  ?  Is  it 
credible  that,  with  no  justifying  explanation  hereafter,  it,  should  be 
ordained  that  the  more  gifted  and  disinterested  a  man  is  the  more  he  shall 
uselessly  suffer,  from  his  S3rmpathetic  carriage  of  the  greater  share  in  the 
sin  and  sorrow  of  all  his  race  ?  No,  far  back  in  the  past  there  has  been 
some  dark  mystery  which  yet  flings  its  dense  shadows  over  our  history 
here ;  and  in  the  obscurity  we  cannot  read  its  solution.  But  there  is  a 
solution.  And  when  in  some  blessed  age  to  come  mankind  shall  outgrow 
their  discords  and  be  reconciled,  so  that  their  divinest  living  member  can 
become  the  focalizing  center  of  their  collective  inspiration,  through  him 
the  truth  will  be  revealed.  The  most  inspired  individual  can  only  in  a 
degree  anticipate  his  age.  At  a  certain  distance  he  is  tethered  by^his  con- 
nections with  the  race.  They  must  be  near  the  goal  before  he  can  deliver 
the  final  mq^sage.  Inspiration  <  and  revelation  are  as  real  as  the  sensuous 
method  of  outer  knowledge.  Spirit  or  consciousness,  as  that  which  is 
its  own  evidence,  has  a  more  than  m^thematic  validity.  When  men 
purely  love  one  another,  and,  with  supreme  loyalty,  seek  truth.  i;rnorance 
and  delusion  will  melt  away  before  the  encroaching  illuminfion  from 
Qod,  and  the  dominion  of  death  will  be  abolished. 

That  the  human  mind  shall  be  the  victim  of  death  is  incongruous  with 
its  rank.     The  atheistic  scientist  who  imagines  that  the  energy  of  the 
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stcUflr  crestion  is  gradnall  j  diasipating,  so  that  the  whole  scheme  must  at 
hist  perish;  and  who  sees  the  soi^,  then,  like  a  belated  butterfly,  fall  frozen 
on  the  boundarj  ef  a  dead  universe,  refutes  his  own  dismal  creed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  power  shown  in  thinking  it.  The  might  of  love,  the 
faculty  of  thought,  the  instinct  of  curiosity,  are  insatiable;  and  that 
which  remains  wooing  them  to  grasp  it,  is  infinite.  And,  after  all  is  said,  it 
seems  certain  that  we  are  eitiier  discerpted  emanations  and  avatars  of  God 
sufTcring  transient  incarnations  for  a  purpose,  and  then  to  be  resumed, 
immortal  in  his  inmiortality;  or  else  we  are  separate  and  inherent  entities, 
immortal  in  ourselTea  The  former  faith  ought  to  satisfy  the  proudest 
ambition.  The  latter  faith  yields  eveiy  motive  for  contentment  and 
aspiring  obedience.  Man,  forever  feeding  on  the  unknown,  is  the  mys- 
terious guest  of  God  in  the  universe.  We  cannot  believe  that,  the 
hospitality  of  the  infinite  Housekeeper  becoming  exhausted,  He  will 
ever  blow  out  the  lights  and  quench  the  guests. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THB  TRANSIENT  AND  THE  PEBMANENT  IN  THE  DESTINY  OF  MAN. 

A  COXPANION  of  Solomon  once  said  to  him,  "  Give  me,  O  king  of  wis- 
dom, a  maxim  equally  applicable  on  all  occasions,  that  I  may  fortify 
myself  with  it  against  the  caprices  of  fortune."  Solomon  reflected  a 
moment,  then  gave  him,  in  these  words,  the  maxim  he  sought :  "  This,  too, 
shall  pass  away."  The  courtier  at  first  felt  disappointed,  but,  medi- 
tating awhile,  perceived  the  pertinent  and  profound  meaning  hidden  in 
the  transparent  simplicity  of  the  words.  Are  you  afflicted?  Be  not 
despondent  or  rash,  This,  too,  shall  pass  away.  Are  you  blessed?  Be  not 
elated  or  careless,  This  too  shall  pass  away.  Are  you  in  danger?  in  tempta- 
tion? in  glory?  Still,  for  your  proper  guidance,  in  relation  to  each  one, 
remember;  This  too  shall  pass  away.  And  so  on;  under  every  diversity  of 
situation  in  which  man  can  be  placed.  Whatever  restraint,  whatever  en- 
couragement, whatever  consolation  he  needs,  it  is  all  contained  in  the  pro- 
found thought.  This  too  shall  pass  away. 

This  maxim  for  all  times  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  corresponding 
maxim  for  all  persons.  There  is  a  truth  constantly  suited  for  the  variety 
of  immortal  souls,  as  the  foregoing  one  is  for  the  variety  of  temporal 
changes.    Let  us  see  what  that  truth  is  and  set  it  in  a  fitting  aphorism. 

The  desires  of  the  human  soul  are  boundless.  Nothing  can  satisfy  its 
wishes  by  fulfilling  them  and  circtmiscribing  there  a  fixed  limit.  It  would 
devour  the  whole  creation,  and  hungrily  cry  for  more.  Whatever  extension 
of  power  or  fruition  it  can  conceive,  it  wants  for  its  own,  and  frets  if  de- 
prived of  it    Now,  if  the  spirit  of  the  Creator  is  in  the  creature,  this  il- 
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limitable  passion  of  acquisition  cannot  be  a  mere  mockery.  It  must  be  a 
hint  of  the  will  of  God  and  of  the  destiny  of  his  child  in  whom  He  has  im- 
planted it.  It  is  prophetic  of  something  awaiting  fulfillment.  But  what 
is  the  prophecy,  and  how  is  it  to  be  fulfilled?  The  answer  to  thia  ques- 
tion will  give  us  that  maxim  of  eternal  humanity  which  accords  with  the 
maxim  of  transient  fortune.  And  thus  it  reads:  Over  all  the  things  for 
which  men  struggle  with  each  other,  there  is  ye  thing,  out  of  the  sphere 
of  struggle,  which  indivisibly  belongs  to  every  man,  and  that  one  thing 
is  the  whole  universe  1  Be  not  bafiied  by  the  appearance  of  transcendental 
mysticism  in  this  maxim,  as  the  ancient  inquirer  was  by  the  appearance  of 
commonplace  in  his,  but  seek  its  significance. 

A  son  is  an  heir  of  his  father.  All  men  are  sons  of  God,  though  only  a 
few,  and  that  in  varying  degree,  are  distinctly  conscious  as  yet  of  their 
sonship.  But,  despite  their  ignorance,  all  are  tending,  more  or  len 
swiftly,  toward  the  goal  of  their  nature  and  inheritance. 

There  are  exclusive  prizes  which  men  can  monopolize:  and  they  fight 
with  one  another  for  these,  because  the  more  some  have  the  less  others  can 
obtain.  There  are  also  inclusive  prizes,  or  modes  of  holding  and  enjoying 
property  which  do  not  interfere  with  universal  participation,  with  univer- 
sal, undivided  ownership.  In  these  no  one  need  have  any  the  less  because 
every  one  has  all.  This  is  the  region  of  reason,  imagination,  affection,  the 
empire  of  the  soul.  The  more  one  knows  of  mathematical  truth,  poetic 
beauty  or  moral  good,  the  easier  it  is,  not  the  harder,  for  others  to  knoir 
and  enjoy  as  much  or  more.  In  this  divine  domain  no  monopoly  or  con- 
flict is  possible,  because  the  outward  moving  fence  of  each  consciousness, 
retreating  and  vanishing  before  its  conquests  of  experience,  is  a  vacuum 
with  respect  to  that  of  every  other.  They  overlap  and  penetrate  one  an- 
other as  if  they  were  mutually  noneristent.  For  example,  the  pleasure 
any  one  takes  in  a  picture,  or  in  a  play,  does  not  lessen  the  pleasure  which 
remains  for  the  other  spectators;  but,  on  the  contrary,  adds  to  it  if  they 
have  sjrmpatliy. 

Now,  the  all-inclusive  prize  of  desire,  the  very  secret  of  the  Godhead — 
namely,  the  power  of  taking  a  full  pure  joy  in  every  form  of  being,  in. 
every  substance  and  phenomenon  of  the  creation — is  forever  wooing  every 
soul;  and  every  soul,  in  proportion  to  its  advancement,  is  forever  embrac- 
ing it  just  as  freely  as  if  no  other  soul  existed,  yet  has  the  zest  of  its  enjoy- 
ments endlessly  varied  and  heightened  by  mutual  contemplations  and  re- 
flections of  those  of  all  the  rest.  Such  is  the  superiority  of  the  disinter- 
ested spirit  over  the  selfish  flesh,  of  the  inner  world  over  the  outer  world, 
of  good  over  evil. 

Mental  ownership  is  sympathetic  and  universal,  physical  appropriation 
antagonistic  and  individual.  We  hate  and  oppose  our  fellows  that  with 
hand  and  foot  we  may  monopolize  some  wretched  grains  of  good,  while  God 
is  inviting  every  one  of  us  with  our  mind  and  heart  to  accept  as  fast  as  we 
can  his  whole  undivided  infinitude  of  good.  The  universe  is  the  house  of 
the  Father;  the  true  spirit  of  the  family  is  disinterested,  and  consequently 
every  child  is  heir  of  the  whole— even  as  the  apostle  Paul  said,  joint-heir 
with  Christ    Register,  then,  deeply  in  memory,  side  by  side  with  the 
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Ualoric  maxim  for  all  times.  This  too  shall  pass  away  I  the  religious  maxim 
for  all  souls.  Over  those  things  for  which  men  struggle  with  each  other, 
there  is  one  thing,  out  of  the  sphere  of  struggle,  which  belongs  indivisibly 
to  every  man,  and  that  one  thing  is  the  whole  universe!  Then,  should 
you  ever  feel  vexed  or  disheartened  by  the  irritations  and  failures  you 
meet  in  your  journey  through  the  evanescent  masquerade  of  this  world, 
pause  and  say  to  yourself*  Is  it  worthy  of  me,  while  the  entire  realm  of 
existence  aslcs  me  to  appropriate  it  in  ever-expansive  possession,  to  be 
angry  or  sad  because  some  infinitesimal  speck  of  it  does  not  grant  me  as 
much  of  itself  as  I  crave? 

The  more  things  we  love  the  richer  we  are.  The  fewer  things  we  care  for 
the  freer  we  are.  O  blessed  wealth  and  wretched  freedom,  how  shall  we 
perfect  and  reconcile  them?  This  is  the  secret:  If  we  love  the  divine  and 
eternal  in  everything,  and  care  not  for  the  limiting  and  perishable  evil  con- 
nected with  it,  then  we  shall  at  once  be  both  rich  and  free.  The  former 
practice  educates  our  powers;  the  latter  emancipates  them.  The  true  use 
of  renunciation  is  as  a  means  for  larger  fulfillment.  Detach  from  lower 
and  lesser  objects  in  order  to  attach  to  higher  and  greater  ones.  Be  always 
ready  to  renounce  the  meaner  at  the  invitation  of  the  nobler.  The  soul, 
like  a  grand  frigate,  may  be  loosely  tied  by  a  thousand  separate  strings, 
but  should  be  held  firm  by  one  cable.  Our  relations  to  fellow-creatures 
are  those  threads;  our  supreme  relation  to  God,  that  cable.  Those  are  the 
gossamer  of  time;  this  tlie  adamant  of  eternity. 

The  lame  man  cries,  O,  that  I  could  walk  1  He  who  can  walk  says,  O, 
that  I  could  fly  I  If  he  could  soar,  he  would  sigh,  O,  that  I  were  omni- 
present, and  therefore  had  no  need  to  move  I  The  end  of  one  wish  is  but 
the  beginning  of  another;  and  the  craving  of  every  human  soul,  let  loose 
in  sincere  expression,  is  absolutely  illimitable.  It  idways  comes,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  this;  every  one  really  longs  to  be  God.  Therefore,  unless  the 
rational  creation  is  mendacious,  to  be  deified,  is,  in  some  mystical  but  true 
sense,  the  final  destiny  of  all  souls.  Every  one,  in  its  consciousness  fully 
developed  and  harmonized,  shall  become  a  focus  of  universal  being,  a  finite 
reflex  of  God,  the  infinite  God  himself  remaining  eternally  the  same  imes- 
capable  and  incomprehensible  mystery  as  ever. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  supreme  maxims  for  souls  conditioned  in  time 
and  space  but  destined  for  eternity  and  infinity — a  maxim  of  comfort  for 
those  who  suffer,  and  a  maxim  of  impulse  for  those  who  aspire.  The  one, 
to  be  used  in  view  of  every  fear,  every  evil  or  limit.  This,  too,  shall  pass 
away!  The  other,  to  be  used  in  view  of  every  insatiable  desire.  Over  all 
those  things  for  which  men  struggle  with  each  other,  there  is  one  thing,  out 
of  the  sphere  of  struggle,  which  indivisibly  belongs  to  every  man,  and  that 
one  thing  is  the  whole  universe  I 

Nothing  but  the  Absolute  Good  is  everlasting:  and  that  must  belong  to 
all  who,  being  essential  personalities,  are  superior  to  death.  Blessed, 
blessed,  then,  are  they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  God;  for,  by  a  real  tran- 
pubstantiation  assimilating  Him,  they  shall  as  divinely  live  forevermore. 
They  shall  cease  to  say  any  more  of  anything,  This,  too,  shall  pass  away  I 
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because  the  infinite  God  shall  have  said  to  each  of  them.  Son,  tbon  irt 
ever  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thinel 

If  the  Tiew  abore  marked  out,  a  view  in  many  lespecta  bo  sablime  and 
tatisf actorj,  a  view  which  goes  so  far  to  explain  the  mysterlea,  recondle . 
the  contradictions,  and  transflgore  the  erils  of  our  transient  life  and  lot 
below— be  not  true,  it  must  either  be  because  some  other  higher  and  better 
Tiew  is  the  truth — in  which  case  we  certainly  ought  to  be  contented— or 
else  the  creative  and  providential  plan  of  God  is  inferior  to  the  thou^t 
of  one  of  his  creatures.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  suppose  that  a  specu- 
lative theory  of  my  brain  can  transcend  in  harmony  and  beneficence  the  de- 
sign of  the  infinite  God.  Could  it  do  so,  th^  in  reality,  I  should  be  a 
higher  being  than  He.  I  should  veritably  have  dethroned  Him  and  vaulted 
into  his  place.  Is  not  that  a  pitch  of  impiety  and  absurdity  too  great  eina 
for  the  pride  of  man, — insuigent  atom  of  criticising  assumption^  aet^  bafkd 
at  every  point,  amidst  the  awful  immensity  of  existence  t  Here^  then,  is 
rest  EiUier  our  highest  view  is  the  truth,  or  the  truth  is  higher  and  better 
than  that  For  to  think  that  his  thought  is  superior  to  the  purpose  of  Qod, 
thus  making  himself  the  real  God,  is  too  much  for  the  extxemeat  kvaan 
egotist  within  the  limits  of  sanity. 

Therefore,  until  a  better  theory  is  propounded,  we  hold  that  the  des- 
tiny of  the  soul  is  to  become,  through  the  progressive  actualization  of 
its  potential  consciousness,  a  free  thinking  center  of  the  universe,  an  in- 
finitesmal  mirror  of  God.  The  advenlureB  0f  the  different  soula^  full  <tf 
inexhaustible  curiosity  and  relish  in  the  mutually  revealing  contacts  of 
their  degrees  of  development  and  originalities  of  personal  character  and 
treasure,  constitute  the  endless  drama  of  spiritual  existence  within  the 
phenomenal  theater  of  the  material  creation.  And  still  the  infinite  One 
serenely  smiles  on  the  troubled  play  of  the  eternal  Many ;  because  tbe  psyoo- 
logical  kaleidoscope  of  their  experience  is  a  continuous  improvisation  of 
Justice,  weaving  the  fate  of  Each  with  the  fates  of  All,  and  transfusiiig 
the  monotonous  unity  of  the  Same  with  the  zestfol  varied  of  the  Other. 
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on  the  poroaity  of  aolar  Byttem,  606. 
Colambiifl,  oplnkm  of  natirM  in  regard  to,  214. 
**  Coming   of  the   Lord,**  Ac,  signification  o^ 

among  the  Jews,  810. 
Comte*8  doctrine  of  inVlective  immortality,  660. 
Confcsslona  of  faith,  806. 
ContoleDoe,  deadncee  o^  887. 
Connection  of  preient  life  with  the  ftatnre  life, 

646-649. 
ConatellaUona  intended  as  symbols,  180. 

origin  oi;  SOi. 
OoDtroTersy  in  regard  to  intermediate  stota,  430. 
Conreyance  of  tho  sonl,  61. 
Cook,  Captain,  supposed  to  be  a  god.  214. 
Cornelius  k  Lap6de  on  the  number  of  the  sared, 

440. 
Ooondl  ct  Basla,  censure  oC;  4k. 

Carthage,  on  in&nt  baptism,  666. 
Coartenay,  Bishop,  arguments  of^  612. 
Cousin,  quotation  lyom  hii  worlu,  488. 
Coward,  Dr.,  writings  oC,  referred  to,  401, 480. 
Crants's  account  of  Um  Greenlanders,  82. 
Crashaw,  William,  work  at,  dted,  60L 
(Creation,  and  amanatkrau  distinction  between,  68. 
as  described  by  early  Greek  anthers,  176. 
Brahmin  and  Buddhist  conception  o^  106. 
destruction  on  Day  of  Jadgment,  60. 
genenJ  rlew  oC  14. 
of  man,  date  of  narratiTe  of,  21. 
Creed,  ancient  treatise  on  Apostlef,  223. 
Apostles',  305. 
exposition  of  Apostles',  221. 

by  Church  of  England,  221. 
Nieene,  895. 

of  atheistic  naturalist,  66. 
Cumming  on  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  680. 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  story  oi;  194. 
Curler,  on  suocessiye  inclusion  of  sools,  13. 
Cyril,  creed  of,  396. 

of  Alexandria,  doctrine  taught  by,  651. 

Jerusalem,  doetrine  held  by,  661. 
reference  to  lectures  oi,  222. 
Cyrus,  dying  speech  ot,  104. 

DablKtan,  notes.  Ac.  to,  131. 
Daille,  statement  from,  267. 

writings  iff,  408. 
Damned,  their  future  states  616. 
Daniel,  date  of  Boole  of,  141, 140. 

languages  in  which  it  was  written,  140. 
Dante's  opinion  of  Adam,  28. 

Divina    Commedia    charaeterized,    418. 
410. 
Dante  specifies  the  first  persons  erer  saved,  687. 
Daria,  A.  J.,  reference  to  worics  ot,  448. 
Dary,  Sir  Humphry,  tt. 


Deed,  Chinew  oihrifi  to^tl 

festival  for,  187. 

intermediate  state  for,  18T. 

resurrection  of;  188.  • 

treatment  oi;  by  Pnvlaiii,  14S. 
Death,  accounts  of  leaving  the  wnrtdwMioB^SU 

and  Hades,  261. 

Life,  essentliil  Christiaii  doctr^M  oC 
878. 

Life,  sigrtfimtinn  of  the  tenai,  MOL 

Apocalyptic  personification  d^  19. 

bsnevolenee  oi;  32. 

cause  a(  scoordlag  to  Hebswv  bdli^  ML 

classic  repreeentatkm  oi;  18. 

common  personiflcatfoa  o^  10. 

definition  of;  21. 

Hebrew  conoeptkm  at,  18. 

IDndn  pecwmifleatiOD  ci,  86. 

Indian  oooceptkm  of;  17. 

Life,  Ac,  words  as  need  hj  Gfariity  878. 

meaning  o(  17. 

method  of  avoiding,  213. 

moral,  oonseqaence  of  sId,  SSii. 

more  than  one,  212. 

Norse  conception  at,  18. 

of  Christ  considered,  226^ 

efficacy  ot,  287,  SSft. 
sectsrlaa  vfewa  0^  SSflL 
utility  of;  242. 

crdaf  Bed  by  the  Okeator,  661. 

penalty  o(  ooDsMend,  2L 
sin,  227. 

penonificaticm  of;  bj  the  Gi«sk%  18. 

physical,  a  blessing,  884. 

rssnscitatioB  firom,  104. 

Roman  personification  c€,  18. 

second,  by  whom  used,  200. 

signification  of,  as  used  by  Panl,  26^  286. 

Talmndists'  coneeption  dl,  18. 

true  metaphorical  sense  of  the  word,  166, 
Demons,  existence  of;  believed  by  Ae  Jew%  264. 
De  Sacy,  arguments  of;  181. 
Desatir,  130. 

Des  Cartes,  doctrines  of;  36, 681. 
Destination,  theories  of  souTs,  68, 6T. 
Development,  historic,  of  doctrine  of  liitnra  llfe^ 

600. 
Devil,  use  of  the  tenn,  804. 
Diodoms  on  the  castom  of  — ti^imfai|>^  |oq^ 
Diogenes  iJMrtins,  130. 

epigram  by,  108. 
Ditton's  demonstration   of  the   rerairection  of 

Christ,  848. 
Dodwell,  Henry,  theory  advanced  by,  48QL 
Dreams,  superstitious  bdief  in.  208. 
Drexel.  quotation  fhim  a  sermon  ot,  614. 
Dritbelm,  vision  seen  by,  411. 
Drossbach,  66. 

aigumenta  of.  fbr  Immortality,  684. 
Druidio  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  Nfo,  63. 
Druids  represented  by  the  Welsh  bards,  84. 
Druses,  their  creed,  62. 
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Dualtotlc  doeCiiM  caUblidMd  tai  PMiki,  UL 
Da  Moulin,  quotation  from,  441. 
Da  Perron,  tra  of  ZoitMwter  aooordfog  to,  128. 
Dyaka  of  Borneo^  balief  ot  70. 

Earth,  beUef  In  tbe  rotundity  U,  hovtieal,  683. 
protwUlltlea  of  iti  deatmction  considered, 
ttl. 
Earthljr  MeaBlanlc  kingdom  aa  «Kpected  by  early 

Christiana,  259. 
Eaetem  Monacfaiem,  110. 
Ebionitea,  sect  of  the,  16ft. 
Eckermann's  oonTemtiooa  with  Ooethe,  644. 
Eden,  Eichhom's  opinion  of  the  aooount  of^  23. 
Jewish  location  oi;  171. 
locality  oi;  665. 
not  alluded  to  by  Christ,  2ft. 
Edwards^  account  of  Csrib  rites,  19. 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  ideas  of  bcU,  ftl6. 
Xgcde's  account  of  Qreenlaod,  71. 
JSfotism  Cftlsely  attributed  to  doctrine  of  ftatnre 

lite,  650. 
Egyptian  and  Greek  notiona  compared,  101. 
belief;  according  to  Tlutarch,  W. 
cemetery  duscribed,  lOl. 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  97. 
Egyptians  beliered  in  a  futurv  retribution,  151. 
significance  of  ftineral  ritos  of,  101. 
JIgyptians*  riews  of  future  state  of  the  soul,  56. 
Eichhom's  opinion  of  the  account  of  Eden,  23. 
SiKnmenger,  work  cited,  167, 108^  100. 
Xleaxar,  speech  of;  163. 
Election,  doctrine  of,  considered,  ft63. 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  279. 
Xlias  expected  as  the  IbremnDer  of  the  Messiah, 

160. 
ElUah  and  Elisha,  miracles  perfbrmed  hj,  146. 
Xliaoat,  meaning  of;  101. 
Xlrin,  Council  oC  439. 
Sysian  and  Ikrtarean  kingdoms,  68. 
Xlyaiaa  Fields,  where  located,  178. 
Syiiam,  178. 

of  Oreenlanders,  71. 
Hispaaioliaas,  79. 
Kamtschadales,  70. 
Xmanatkm  and  creation,  distinction  betwwn,  68. 

theory  oi;  untenable^  ft. 
Emancipation  of  the  flesh,  613. 
Embalming,  Diodoms's  riews  of  the  custom  o^ 

100. 
"Kmbalminfe  known  to  Canary  Islander^  09. 

Perurians,  99. 
motives  for,  97. 

origin  oi;  72.  • 

process  of;  98. 
reasons  fbr  cnstcnn,  100. 
Xmenon,  quotation  (rom,  ftl,  64,  607. 
Empedodes,  doctrines  taught  by,  191. 
End  of  all  things  belieted  in  by  many  nations, 

216. 
Endor,  magical  spelU  of  the  Witch  of;  lft3. 
English  Church,  doctrine  ot,  446. 


Enoch,  apodryphal  hook  «C  968. 

Epictetua,  quotation  fhnn,  489. 

Epicureans*  doctrine  of  existence  of  the  soul,  628. 

Epicureans,  their  belief  oonotming  death,  196. 

Epigcnosls,  theory  of,  13. 

Epiphanius's  descriptkn  of  onmplaints  of  Satan, 


Episcopal  Church,  theoiy  of  salTatlon  held  by, 

563. 
Epistle  to  Hetirews,  brief  sketch  of;  240. 

design  of;  240. 
XpJstla  of  James,  a  review  of;  244. 

Jude  analysed  and  considered,  24ft. 
Philippians  considered,  280. 
Brebn%  170. 

Erlgena,  doctrines  held  by,  60. 
Erskine's  account  of  the  belief  of  the  Fe<yesS|  TSL 
Bschatology,  220. 
Esquimaux  paradise,  210. 

view  of  a  future  stats^  71. 
Essenes,  doctrine  of  the,  162. 
Ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  fkitnre  life,  646. 
Ethiopian  mode  of  presenring  the  dead,  99. 
Ethnic  thoughts  concerning  a  future  lifB,  68. 
Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  lifSe,  93. 
Eurf pidoa,  quotation  firom  a  tragedy  o^  472L 
Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist,  notice  of;  ft02. 
quotation  from,  404. 
statement  of,  257. 
Erangelical  churches,  doctrine  bM  by,  ft63. 
Erangelists,  honwty  of  the^  840. 
Everlasting,  use  of  the  word,  828. 
Ewald,  notice  of,  250. 

opinkms  oi;  with  regard  to  Book  of  Genesis, 

21. 
view  0%  concerning  Adam*s  sin,  268. 
Existence,  fbture,  of  the  soul,  ai^uments  in  fitvor 

of;  54. 
Existence,  prerloos,  the  origin  of  souli^  6. 

three  circles  of;  85. 
Expenses  incurred  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mya- 

terica^423. 
Biekiel,  riviflcation  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  Book 

oi;i47 
Ezra,  Fourth  Book  o^  contents  <^  251. 

Faber,  refbreoce  to  works,  462. 

Fairies,  realm  of;  ftSft. 

Faith,  in  Christ,  utility  of,  343. 

meaning  oC  as  used  by  St.  Paul,  275. 
Fallen  angels,  doctrine  of,  not  of  Christian  origin^ 

246. 
Funily,  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  believe  In  ona 

cosmic,  107. 
Faraday,  16. 

aiguments  o^  634. 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  doctrines  of,  401. 
Feqjee»  anecdote  oC  82. 

belief  in  more  deaths  than  ooe^  212. 
Islanders,  customs  of;  70. 
Feralia  and  Farentalia  fbsthrala,  1Mb 
Festival  fbr  the  dead,  187. 
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rettlntU,  iftcred,  of  the  aneieDta,  454. 
FeiwrbAch,  20. 

a  Saracenic  meti^hysiciaD,  687. 
comparison  by,  606. 
teaching!  ot,  690. 
tbougbts  on  death,  81. 
Fielding,  on  tnuumigration  of  the  lonl,  486. 
Fire  an  emblem  to  the  Jewt,  321. 
deetmction  of  world  by,  248. 

not'tanght  in  Old 
Teetament,  322. 
First  returrection  according  to  the  Apocalypse^ 

260. 
Flonrenn,  on  anumnt  of  life  on  the  globe,  14. 
FlUgge,  hie  hiatory  of  doctrine  of  ftitnre  life,  Ac, 

420,407. 
Fontenelle  On  Plurality  of  Worlds,  604. 
Foster,  J<4in,  description  of  eternal  punishment, 

633. 
Fountain  of  immortal  youth,  213. 
Fourier's  doctrine  of  immortality,  63. 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  418. 
Freethinkers,  616. 

Free  will,  doctrine  of.  considered,  664. 
Friends,  recognition  o(^  in  a  future  life,  667. 
Fw^hingham,  N.  L.,  translation  from  Rttckert, 

208. 
Fulguratiou  and  emanation,  distinction  between, 

12. 
Funeral  rites  of  Egyptians,  significance  of^  101. 

Indians,  74. 
Future  life,  analogical  argument  Ibr,  41. 

ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of;  106. 
apparent  claims  of  Justice,  proof  oi^ 

47. 
arguments  in  fitror  of  the  belief  in, 

40. 
barbarian  notions  of,  68. 
belief  in,  how  sustained,  40. 

universally  preralent,  61. 
upheld  by  authority,  39. 
Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  doctrine  o^ 

106. 
Celtic  views  of,  84. 
doctrine  of,  denied,  195. 

how  created,  38. 

in  Ancient  Mysteries,  460. 

in  Apocalypse,  244. 

in  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  229. 

Jesus  concerning,  394. 

taught  by  Jesus,  339. 

spirit-rappers, 
443. 
Dnxidio  doctrine  oi;  83. 
Egyptian  doctrine  of,  97. 
ethnic  thoughts  concerning,  68. 
Etruscan  doctrine  of,  93. 
fVmctlon  of  conscience,  proof  o^  49. 
Greek  and  Roman  doctrine  of^  176. 
grounds  of  belief  in,  88. 
historical   dissertations   concerning, 
460. 


Future  life,  history  of  disbeUef  in,  eiO. 
John's  doctrine  of;  296. 
MedisBTal  doctrine  of,  407. 
Mexican  conceits  oC  72. 
Modem  doctrine  of,  426i. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  o(  197. 
Negroes'  notions  of,  68. 
New  Testament  teachings  oonoscnlafc 

218. 
of  animals,  36. 
patristic  doctrine  of;  304. 
Paul's  doctrine  o^  261. 
Persian  doctrine  of;  127. 
Peter's  doctrine  of;  218. 
psychological  argument  for,  4^ 
recognition  of  fHends  in,  657. 
Bomanist  theory  of,  412. 
Scandinavian  doctrine  ol^  87. 
Sodnian  doctrine  of;  428. 
surmislngs  in  fkvor  of,  40. 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  r^ard  to^ 

383. 
weighty  support  of  belief  in,  47. 
Future  state,  Anaximander's  opinioaa  o^  66. 

Arab  notions  o^  82. 

earliest  Hebrew  conception  ci,  167 

Esquimaux  views  of;  71. 

New  Zealandem'  ideas  of^  60. 

origin  of  Indian   oaramnniss   ra> 
lathig  to,  76l 

Pope's  notions  of,  66. 

skeptic's  doubts  Ot,  66. 

Swedenborgian  views  oi;  484^  4SSb 

Oahs,  the  cfllce  of  the  Persian,  178. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's  account  of  Pemvian  cena. 

teries,72. 
Garden  of  Eden,  speculations  concerning^  686. 
Gauls,  customs  of;  81. 
Gehenna,  derivation  of  the  word,  827. 
locality  of;  169. 
meaniog  of  the  word,  327. 
term  as  used  by  Cfyrist,  329. 
Genesis,  various  opinions  with   regard  to  tha 

Book  of,  22. 
Ghebers,  religion  of  the,  127. 
Ghosts,  fear  of  them  by  the  AfHcana,  68. 
Giles,  Henry,  quotation  fh»m,  preface^  IL 
Gilgnl,  single  transmigration,  477. 
Gipseys,  their  denial  of  a  future  lifiB,  616. 
Glory,  signification  of  word,  247, 270. 
Gnostic  Christiana,  Scripture  o(  176. 
notions,  295. 

sects,  doctrines  held  by,  406. 
God,  worship  of;  344. 
Goethe  on  the  immortality  of  the  sool,  6SL 

his  death,  449. 
Goethe's  allusion  to  the  dtetrina  of  hesiim  and 

hell,  686. 
Gotama,  life  of;  118. 

philosophy  taught  1^,  117. 
Gothic  Mysteries,  469. 
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Oottschalk,  death  of;  428. 

reference  to  work,  897. 
GraTei,  Ilebrew,  165. 
Gray,  Mrs^  Etrnscaa  eepiilchreSy  03. 
Greek  aod  Egyptian  notions  compared,  101. 
Boman  doctrine  of  ftiture  life,  176. 
populace,  belief  o^  192. 
autbon  borrow  fhnn  the  Persianii,  139. 
aatbors,  deacription  of  creation  by  early, 

17ft. 
Church,  doctrine  o(  267. 
personification  of  death,  18. 
philoeopben,  tenets  held  by,  191. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  religions  ritual  at  ftinerals, 

193. 
Greeks,  their  rlews  of  death,  190. 
Greenlanden'  eljrsium,  71. 
Greenlanders,  tnfiuit  burials  among,  82. 
Gregory  the  Great  estaUished  scheme  of  porga- 

tory,  411. 
Griesbach's  translation  of  Jude,  248. 
works  dted,  237,  241,  285. 
Grimm's  description  of  the  deril,  413. 

works  cited,  91. 
Grotefend  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  22. 

I^adfls,820. 

preTalent  notion  respecting,  176. 
use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  326. 
why  souls  were  banished  to,  177. 
Hagenbach,  424,  446,  689,  668. 
Ilalley,  on  ghosts  of  departed  quantities,  88. 
Halliwell,  works  of,  quoted,  416,  423. 
Harmony,  true  salvation  is  by,  666. 
Heathen,  their  lost  conditton,  448. 
their  salTabUity,  661. 
writers  on  the  question  of  their  fhtnre 
state,  note.  662. 
Heaven,  meaning  of  word,  as  Christ  used  it, 

336,338. 
HmTen,  not  a  fixed  locality,  337. 
of  Jews  threefold,  266. 
original  destination  of  man,  263. 
Hebrew  conception  of  death,  18. 

state  of  the  dead,  261. 
grares,  166. 

location  of  hearen,  69L 
opinion  of  life,  167. 
Scriptures,  antiquity  of,  2^ 
Hebrews,  early   unacquainted  with  fhture  n- 

wards  and  punishments,  167. 
Hebrews,  doctrine  of  future  life  in  Epistle  to,  229. 
Epistle  to,  by  whom  written,  229. 
oUf ect  of;  230. 
Uecker,  Epidemics  of  Middle  Ages,  417. 
Hedge,  Kev.  Dr.,  quotation  from,  6. 

translation  by,  484. 
Hegel,  quotation  from,  604. 
Heioe,  on  supersensual  teaching  of  Christian  art, 

392. 
Heine  an  apostle  of  unbelieving  sensualism,  614. 
Hell  as  oonceired  by  various  nations,  261. 


Hell,  critfcal  history  of  idea  oi;  608^ 

divisions  of;  according  to  3Soslem  creed,  994. 

doctrine  of,  held  by  all  Christendom,  515. 
local,  not  taught  by  Christ,  837. 

k>cality  of,  169,  620. 

second  death,  260. 
Heraclitus,  saying  o^  471. 
Herder,  163. 

Dialogues  of,  484. 
his  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  258. 
Heresies  condemned  by  the  Fathers,  404. 
Heretics  excommunicated  by  Church  of  Romo^  566i. 
Hcrmogenes,  rlews  of,  406. 
llerodian's  account  of  apotheosis,  472. 
Herodotus's  account  of  Egyptian  transmlgratloa, 

98. 
Hesiod,  Ulustratioo  of  siie  of  universe  by,  195. 
Hierax,  doctrines  promulgated  by,  404. 
Hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  soul,  99. 
Hilary,  222. 

of  Poictiers,  opinions  oi,  257. 
Hindu,  ancient,  doctrine  of  future  life,  106. 
conception  of  heavens  and  halls,  lOSi. 
personification  of  death,  35. 
Hindus,  sacred  books  o(  809. 
Hinnom,  vale  of;  327, 330. 
Hispanlollans,  elysium  of;  79. 
Hitchcock,  Kev.  Dr.,  on  the  resurrection,  504. 
lldy  of  Holies,  heaven  is  the  true,  236. 
Hopkins,  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  wicked,  641. 
House  of  the  YlrgUi  Mary,  446. 
Hudson,  Rev.  C.  F.,  theory  advocated  by,  646. 
Huidekoper,  on  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  400. 
Human  race,  its  period  of  existence^  562. 
Humboldt,  opinion  adopted  by,  489. 

quotation  fh>m,  660. 
Hume,  reasonings  o^  612. 
Huygens's  Coemotheoros  cited,  604. 
Huzviresch,  180. 

Hyde,  on  religion  of  Modes  and  Persiaiis,  128. 
Hypocrites,  Mohammedan  bell  for,  204. 

Ibbur,  plural  transmigration,  477. 
Idealist,  argument  o^  636. 
Ignorance,  argument  from,  628. 
Immortality,  arguments  in  fevor  of  man's,  58. 

of  the  soul,  controversy  in  regard 

to,  431. 
phenomena  anppoaed  to  be  illastrar 
tive  of;  39. 
Index  Expurgatorius,  446. 
Indian  ceremonies  relating  to  a  ftitore  statOb 

origin  of;  76. 
Indian  conception  of  death,  17. 
legends,  79. 

rites,  Browne's  account  ol^  79. 
Indians,  Wm.  Penn's  account  of;  78. 

similarity  of  funeral  rites  o^  74. 
Indulgences,  sale  of;  420. 
Initiation,  legend  o^  in  Egypt,  456. 
Inquisition,  horrors  o^  424. 
InsufBation,  theory  o(  10. 
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Interment  of  the  KJag  of  Weir,  (B. 
Interpretation  of  the  words  of  Cbiiat,  S46. 
Iranlang,  religion  of^  127. 
Irensot,  discnssion  o^  260. 

quotation  from,  I06w 

statement  oi;  257. 
Irving's  Golumbns,  citation  than,  58i. 
lalamites,  dividoni  of,  197. 

Jacobi,  teacbflt  that  beliaf  jnatiiably  tranacenda 

■cienoe,  ft38. 
Jaeoib's  dream  of  the  heaToidy  ladder,  285. 
Jahn,  on  the  belief  of  the  H^rewa,  165. 
Jarres,  J.  J.,  hie  History  of  the  Saadwich  Islands 

dted,  70,  47ft. 
Jean  Paars  burlesque,  28. 
Jerome,  interpretatkm  by,  272. 

opinion  of  the  death  of  Christ,  227. 
Jesus,  as  described  in  Rsvelation,  256. 

descent  of^  into  onder-world,  reasons  inr, 

222. 
mission  ci,  not  appreciated  by  tiie  Jews, 

210. 
name  giren  to,  by  Northmen,  88. 
prophesied  his  own  reaurreetioa,  363^ 
Jew,  the  Wandering,  34. 

Jewish  belief  in 'the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  100. 
Cabbala,  271. 

notions,  resemblanoo  tA,  to  those  of  Per- 
sians, 173. 
phraseology,  how  nsed  by  Christ,  ^7. 
prophets,  poetical  style  of;  310. 
sects  at  the  time  of  Christ,  108. 
traditkNi  oonoeniing  the  Advent  of  Mes- 
siah, 312. 
tradition  rdating  to  resurrection,  601. 
Jews  adopted  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  140. 
ancient,  did  not  beliere  in  future  rewards, 

Ac,  328. 
and  Qeutiles.  Judgment  oi;  171. 
bigotry  of,  171. 

borrowed  from  Persian  theology,  132. 
Christiaos,  and  Persians,  similar  pointe  of 

belief  with,  173. 
conduct  of,  in  regard  to  Christ's  resurreo- 

tion,S62. 
expectation  d^  in  regard  to  Messiah,  210. 
influence  oi;  orer  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  219. 
looked  for  a  retmrrection  of  the  dead,  170. 
opinions  of,  how  and  when  acquired,  151. 
some  believed  in  transmigratioB  of  sools, 

218. 
writings  of;  treat  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
Joeelyn,  quotation  Ihim,  606. 
John  and  Philo,  expressions  of;  compared,  300. 
John's  belief  in  an  evil  being,  304. 
conception  of  God.  207. 
doctrine  of  a  ftaturo  life,  205. 
John  tlie  Baptist's  preaching,  burden  oi^  880. 
Jonathan  ben  Uuiel,  Targum  of;  328. 
Josephus's  account  of  the  temple,  235. 
Josephos,  dpora  of  the  wiclced  aeoording  to|  328. 


Josephus,  testimony  oi;  IflS. 

works  of;  cited,  104. 
Judaism  in  the  apostolic  aga,  105. 
Judgment  of  the  Jews  and  Oentilesy  171. 
Julian,  oration  of  Emperor,  4<  0. 
Justin  Martyr,  gives  a  passage  in  Jeremiah,  S6I^ 
on  the  resurrection,  482. 

Kamtsrhadaiss,  dysium  oi;  70. 

Kuie,  Dr.,  argument  drawn  fh>m  the  death  oi^ 

002. 
Kant's  demonstration  of  i^ernal  life,  60. 
Keyser  on  the  Religion  of  Northmen,  00. 
Khiier,  story  of;  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the  XaiL 

213. 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  meaning  ot  the  tern,  tt^ 

335. 
Kingsboroagh*s  AntiquKiss  of  Mexieo  dted,  «7Sw 
King,  Rev.  T.  8.,  quotation  flrom,  602. 
Klopstock,  Inwription  on  tomb  of,  344. 
Knapp  on  the  fbture  state  of  the  beatfaen,  S08L 
Kosmos,  Scandinavian,  Buddhist,  Arabiaa,  Syrian, 

692,693. 

Lactantins,  opinions  of;  257. 

notions  of  the  resurrectton,  200. 
Lamb,  Charles,  confession  oi;  041. 

quotation  from,  210. 
LampadtL  frsxhmt,  theory  of  ftknrs  UA^  610. 
Lange,  theory  of  soul's  destination,  6L 

on  the  resurrection,  607. 
Lapland  flshennan,  interment  oi;  70. 
Lardner,  woilcs  oi;  quoted,  406,  dOOL 
Lares,  signification  ct,  108. 
LarvsB,  signification  o<^  103. 
Levator,  expression  of  his  yearning  benerolence^ 

687. 
Legends,  curious  Indian,  79. 
Leibuits,  doctrine  ef  eternal  monads,  SO. 
view  of  the  origin  of  souls,  12. 
Leland's  work  on  Divine  Revelation  iliaisiiisiasil, 

451. 
Lemures,  signification  o^  193. 
Leroux,  a  believer  in  transyiigratlon,  483. 
<"  Liberal  Christians,"  doctrines  held  by,  604. 
Liebig,  Animal  Chemistry,  reliured  to^  604. 
life,  BichAt's  definition  (A,  20. 

Herbert  Spencer's  definition  id,  2L 

signification  of;  373. 
Light  and  darluess,  origin  and  meaning  of  tfio 

terms,  311. 
Ughtfbot,  104, 107, 108, 100, 170»  227. 
Llywarch,  elegies  of,  84. 

Lobeck,  refiorenoe  to  his  Ag^aophamus,  408, 461. 
Local  fiftto  of  man  in  the  astrononsis  nnivwss^ 

679. 
Locke's  controversy  with  the  Bidhop  of  Woroettet^ 

495. 
Locke's  remark  to  Stlllingfleet,  601. 
Logos^octriue,  when  developed,  230. 
Logos,  explsnation  of,  297. 
Lombard,  Peter,  qnotadon  fhn,  422. 
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Longfellow,  deaeriptkm  of  IndUa  fiineral  ritei, 

76. 
Lore,  Chriftopher,  hateful  laylog  ot  514. 
LoreriDg,  ProC,  tlkeory  of  molecular  spaces,  606. 
Lttcke,  dtations  from,  174, 260, 2&3»  266,  206. 
Lncretitis's  ideas  of  metempsydiosls,  484. 
LqLs  de  Granada,  sermon  o^  on  Christ's  desoeat 

into  hell,  422. 
Lutheran  doctrines,  427.  • 

Lux,  Jewish  notion  concerning  the  hone^  172. 

Maccabees,  Second,  date  of  Dook  of,  150. 
Machines  of  torture  used  during  Middle  Ages,  426. 
Mackay,  Charles,  poem  on  site  of  heaven,  60S. 
Macrobius,  account  of  Etruscan  sacrifices,  06. 
commentary  ol^  106. 
saying  of,  471. 
MAdliara  sect  btllef  of,  113. 
Magiunimi,  date  o^  174. 
Magian  theology,  133. 
Haci,  belief  oC  143. 

doctrine  ot  according  to  Theopompns,  142. 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrectloo,  130. 
Halebrnncha.  doctrines  ct,  13,  86,  631. 
Mamertius  Claudlanns,  treatise  by,  633. 
Jfanicharanism,  whence  deriTed,  176. 
Bfanichseans,  doctrines  taught  by,  7,  600. 

ideas  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
theological  system  of,  406. 
Mapes,  Walter,  poems  by,  dted,  601. 
Blaricbpas,  belief  o^  476. 
Marmontel  on  the  ftiture  state  of  the  heathen, 

662. 
Ifaronites,  their  purchase  of  land  in  heaven,  200. 
Vartineaa's  exposition  of  the  Logoe^octrine,  280. 

works  referred  to,  260,  278,  623. 
Martineau,  quotation  from,  630. 
Martyrdom  a  dcmonstratioo  of  immortality,  643. 
Mass,  celebration  o(  666l 

MassQlon,  on  the  small  number  of  the  saved,  440. 
his  singular  and  pernicious  sophistry, 
656. 
MateTiaMsm,  mistake  of,  620. 

scientific  argument  from,  626. 
Materialists,  arguments  at,  636. 

doctrines  dt,  106. 
Maurice,  on  ^^  eternal"  punishment,  462. 
Maximus  Tyrins,Dissertations  of;  104. 
Means  and  ends,  those  of  Ood  consentaneooSf  640. 
MedisBTal  period,  witchcrmft  in,  417. 
Meiners's  works  dted,  70,  77,  80, 128, 102. 
Melaactbon*s  view  of  Christ*s  descent  to  hell,  440. 
Memory,  its  powers,  628. 
Meropes,  curious  speculations  oC  216. 
Messiah,  EUas  expected  as  the  forerunner  of^  100. 
sxpeetation  of  Jews  in  regard  to,  210. 
Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of,  160. 
predictions  in  Old  Testament  concern- 
ing, 863. 
prophecy  eonoeming^  in  Book  of  Daniel, 

140. 
\  dDetetnai  Iww  boat  np,  318. 


Metaphorical  langoage  of  Christ,  82& 
Metempsychosis,  86, 476. 

as  taught  bj  RabUns,  477. 
doetrine   of,  held   bj 

nations,  476. 
doetrine  of,  of  ancient  di^  100. 
fbondation  of  belief  in,  476w 
theory  of;  06. 
Mexican  notlonB  of  a  future  lif!»,  72. 
Michelet,  J.,  account  of  two  popnlar  isstlfiili, 

421. 
Michelet,  quotations  fhnn,  407, 416. 

reference  to  works,  414. 
Microscopic  revelations,  60S. 
Migration  of  souls,  64. 
Millennium  looked  for  by  the  Christian  Fathen, 

403. 
Millennium  not  taught  by  Paul,  287. 

referred  to  in  the  Apocalypse,  260. 
31ilman,  opinion  of,  on  date  of  Gospels^  318. 
Mllnee,  Richard  Monckton,  quotations  fhnn»  127. 

661. 
Milton,  his  picture  of  death,  10. 

influence  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost"  on  popo. 

lar  ftdth,  600. 
quoted  on  saintly  apotheosis,  47L 
Mind  and  matter,  their  difliNrenoe^  600,  010. 
Mirabeau,  death  of,  37. 
Miracle-plays,  421. 

Bliracles  of  Christ,  proofli  deduced  fhun«  838. 
Blischna,  17& 

Minion  of  Christ  eonstdered,  281. 
MIthra,  Mysteries  of.  457, 468. 
Mohanunedan  doctrine  of  bodily  refmrsction, 

408. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  fhture  lifb,  107. 
fUth,  cardinal  point  ot,  108. 

tenets  of;  107. 
tradition,  600. 
Mohsmmedanism,  extent  and  power  ci,  107. 
Mohammedans,  doctrine  of  salvation  tanght  by, 

664. 
Mohammedans,  numerous  sects  among^  106. 
Mohammed,  religion  of,  132. 
Mohammed's  Pond,  904. 
Moloch,  description  of  the  idol,  327. 
Monkish  fhiuds,  Schoolcraft's  account  of;  72. 
Morality  of  the  doetrine  of  a  future  lifi)^  648i. 
More,  Henry,  quotations  fhnn,  481,  447. 

satire  by,  66. 
Mosaic  sacrifices,  were  they  typical?  361. 
Moses  died  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  reasons  wiigK 

171. 
Moses  ignorant  of  doctrine  of  resurrection,  161- 
Mosheim,  quotations  from,  362, 406,  411, 418. 
Motozallites,  sect  of,  200. 
Mysteries,  celebration  of,  in  Egypt,  468. 
influence  of,  408. 
nature  of,  considered,  460. 
of  VitsUputKli,  461. 
riot  caused  by,  468. 
•purioiM,  46SL 
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Mysteries,  testimony  of  the  Fathers  concemlng, 

451. 
liysteiy  exhibited  at  Lisbon,  423. 

meaning  of  the  word,  279. 
Mystics,  faith  of  the  Oriental,  127. 

belief  of  the  Oreek,  in  a  ftiture  life,  192. 
Myths,  origin  of  nnmerons,  206. 
relating  to  heroes,  214. 

NAgas^na's  opinion  of  Nirw&na,  124. 
Nagelfra,  the  myth  of  the  ship,  210. 
Nature,  changes  of;  typified,  464. 

full  of  Titality,  65. 
Neander,  238,  296. 

exposition  by,  240. 
ol:(Jection8  of;  305. 
writings  referred  to,  403,  415. 
Neander's  exposition  of  doctrine  of  John,  806. 
illustration  of  original  sin,  11. 
interpretation  of  Paul,  268,  290. 
Mecromaney  belicred  in  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 

193. 
Nero,  represented  as  the  Beast  in  Revelation, 

264. 
Newman,  John  Ilenry,  quotation  from,  on  the 

fcte  of  the  damned,  519. 
Newton,  Sir   Isaac,  on   the   oompreesibility  of 

matter,  601. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  organs  of  sense,  629. 
New  Zealanders*  ideas  concerning  the  Pleiades,  69. 

of  a  future  state.  69 
New  Zealand  priests,  incantations  o%  77. 
Norse  conception  of  death,  19. 

mythology,  69. 
North  American  tribes,  belief  o^  in  a  fhture 

state,  73. 
Northmen,  belief  of,  82. 

religion  of.  how  modified,  87. 
Norton,  Andrews,  opinions  u^  296,  653. 
Norton's  explanation  of  the  word  Logos,  298. 

**  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,'*  referred 

to,  471. 
proofli  concerning  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

229. 
views  respecting  second  advent,  321. 
Novatian,  writings  of,  alluded  to,  401. 
Noyes,  Q.  R.,  translation  by,  296. 
Nilmberger  on  the  doctrine  of  migration,  64. 

Obry's  researches  in  Oriental  doctrines  of  a  future 

life,  123 
OehlenschlUger'B  poem  on  Qods  of  the  North,  88. 
Oersted's  Essay  refeiTed  to,  603. 
Cytbways'  ideas  of  elyslum,  74. 
Oken  on  the  origin  of  man,  562. 
Onoudagas,  ftineral  rites  of;  74. 
Oral  Law,  173. 
Orcus,  month  of,  193. 
Organic  life,  conditions  oC  14. 
Oriental  apolojcue  on  rescue  of  the  damned,  687. 
Orientals  in  lore  with  death,  127. 
OrienUl  Society,  Jour,  of  American,  108, 110, 113. 


Origen,  text  in  Epistle  to  Hebrews  explained  by, 

233. 
Origen's  exposition  of  Paul's  writings,  270. 
theology,  peculiar  futures  of;  386. 
Original  sin,  doctrine  of,  considered,  661. 

explained,  11. 
Orinoco  Indians,  belief  of;  212. 
Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  the  Principles  of  Cknd 

aifd  EriL  133. 
Orrausd,  law  of;  136. 
Ossian,  quotations  from  poems  ascribed  to,  80, 81. 

Pagan  errors,  174. 

Paget,  on  assimilation  of  sensations  in  the  brain, 

629. 
Palingenesis,  49S. 

l'ana;tlua,  disbelief  in  a  ftiture  Ufb,  192. 
Ihinspermismuit,  12. 
Ptipias,  tradition  delivered  by,  403. 
Papuans,  rites  of;  79. 
Papyrus  rolls,  uses  of,  in  Egyptian  miunmies^ 

102. 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  813. 
I^aradise  and  Heaven,  distinction  between,  401. 
location  of.  by  various  nations,  684, 60L 
Parsee  beUef  in,  137. 
Parker,  James,  on  pre-existenca  of  souls,  43. 
Parker,  Theodore,  50,  656. 
Parsees,  how  they  dispose  of  their  dead,  1^ 

religion  of,  127. 
Parsons,  T.  W.,  tranriation  of  Dante  quoted,  687. 

lines  of,  quoted,  481. 
Passaglia  on  the  Literality  of  Hell  Fhr«,  689. 
Patagonian  belief,  79. 

Patrick,  dialogue  beiween  Saint,  and  Ossian,  211. 
Paul,  career  of,  350. 

doctrines  imputed  to,  267. 
doctrine  of  a  future  lii^  264. 
doctrines  ot  considered,  268. 
taught  by,  169. 
Paul,  epistles  of,  do  not  intimate  a  millennium, 

287. 
Paul,  extant  writings  ot  fhtgmentary,  264. 

exultation  of;  at  the  thought  of  second 

advent,  270. 
not  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

229. 
the  word  "Justify"  as  used  by,  286. 
Paul's  conception  of  scheme  of  salvation,  288. 

Tiews  of  external  forms  of  Jewish  law,  277. 

resurrection.  2S7. 
views  when  he  became  a  Christian,  20tt. 
Penn's,  account  of  the  Indians  used  by  Pope,  73. 
Persian  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  127. 

theology,  correct  epitome  of,  140. 

Jews  borrowed  fh>m,  132. 
resemblance  of;  to  '^^yrtat  of 
other  religions.  172. 
Peruvians,  embalming  known  to,  99. 

their  ideas  of  heU,  71. 
Peter,  Epistle  of;  considered,  220. 

expected  the  second  cooiiiif  of  Ghilsl^  227. 
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Peter,  langiiage  oC  expUdiied,  222. 

Socond  Epistle  ott  cousldered,  246.  - 
•peech  ot,  before  the  Jewish  Ooancfl,  220. 
teachings  of;  226. 
Pejrere,  Father,  25. 
Pharisaical  doctrines  held  by  some  Christians, 

315. 
Pharisaical  doctrines  of  the  resnrrection,  491. 
Pharlpaiam,  origin  of,  174. 
Pharisees,  belief  o^  163. 
Philo  designau  s  the  place  of  heaven.  235. 
Epixtle  to  Hebrews  ascribed  to,  229. 
Jodnus,  account  of  the  Saviour,  338. 

opinion   of  the  account  of  Eden, 
Ac,  25. 
snppoees  Adam  superior  to  all  the  race,  27. 
synopsis  of  the  views  of;  160. 
Philo's  conception  of  God  and  Logos,  297. 

detk-ription  of  the  Logos,  300. 
Phllostntus,  on  appearance  of  ghost  of  ApoUo- 

nius,  103. 
Physiological  argument  in  fovor  of  belief  in  a 

future  lif!>,  40. 
Pigott*a  Scandinavian  Mythology  cited,  89,  90, 

595. 
Pindar,  views  of,  on  f^iture  Ufe,  182. 
PLito,  argument  of,  considered,  021. 
believed  in  transmigration,  188. 
doctrines  of,  185. 
thonght  of,  212. 
Platonic  year,  187. 
Platonists,  d  xrtrioes  of  the,  196. 

tlieir  location  of  infernal  regions,  590. 
Plattner,  his  hypothesis  of  inner  body,  634. 
FleLodes,  New  Zealanders*  ideas  concerning,  60. 
Pliny,  his  opinion  of  death,  196. 
Plotinns,  doctrine  of,  115. 

<inotation  from,  190, 380,  390. 
saying  of,  182. 
Plutarch,  citation  fhmu  471,  612. 

Egjrptian  belief  according  to,  99. 
esMiy  on  the  Moon,  212,  590. 
remarks  of,  on  embalming,  98. 
Polygnotai,  picture  of  infernal  world  by,  193. 
Pomponlus  3Ifla  on  the  customs  of  the  Qauls,  81. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  search  after  fountain  of  youth,  218. 
Popery  and  Paganism,  408. 

Middleton  on  the  conformity  between,  408. 
Portiuncnla,  pflgrimage  to,  417. 
Powell  on  Unity  or  Plurality  of  Worlds,  605. 
Preadamite  race,  25. 
rn-deiftin^ition,  doctrine  of,  198,  544. 
iVesoott**  account  of  belief  of  the  Peruvians,  71. 

Mexican  interments,  73. 
Priestley's  views  of  the  resurrection,  503. 
Prometheus,  myth  of,  considered,  10. 
Psychological  argument  in  fitvor  of  a  fhtnre  life, 

44. 
Psychopannychians,  60, 431. 
Punishment,  endless,  not  taught  by  Jesus,  527. 
etevnal,  theory  of;  considered,  642. 
PiiiSrtov7«  Mooont  d,  by  Bade^  411. 


Purgatory,  as  understood  by  early  Christians,  40L 
doctrine  o^  404. 

known  to  the  Jews,  410. 
least-day  of,  kept  by  Roman  Oatbolic 

Church,  410. 
Pagan  belief  in  doctrine  of;  409. 
prevalence  and  progress  of  doctrine 

of.  409. 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  o^  137. 
scheme     o^    established     by    Pope 
Gregory,  411. 
Pythagoras,  explanation  of  an  earthquake  by, 

193. 
Pythagoras  taught  doctrine  of  transmlgratloD, 

433. 
PythagOTeans,  custom  o^  874. 

Quarrel  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  390. 
Queen,  immortal  longings  of  Egypt's  dying,  661. 
Quenstedt  denies  any  intermediate  state  of  souli, 

note,  439. 
Questions  asked  Jesus  by  the  Saddnoees,  150. 

Rabbi  Chebbo's  reasons  fbr  interment  in  the  Holy 

Land,  170. 
Rabbi  Jeremiah's  request  for  his  burial,  170. 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  dying  words  oi^  167 
Rabbin,  reasoning  of  a,  499. 
Rabbinical  adherence  to  Pharisaical  ritual,  168L 
comparisons,  234. 
doctrine  of  fu\pre  life,  165, 168. 
ideas  of  metempsydiotis^  477. 
interpretations,  353. 
narrative,  171. 
writing*,  164. 
Rabbinism  of  Gamaliel,  317. 
Racovian  catediism  burned,  445. 
Radbod  refuses  baptism,  542. 
i  Rammohnn  Roy,  114. 
Rationalism,  437. 

RawUnson,  theory  promulgated  by,  141. 
Reabsorption,  arguments  in  &vor  o^  56. 

prevalent  opinion  in  India,  66. 
theory  of;  55. 
Recognltioii  of  friends  believed  by  Hebrews,  660. 

implied  in  New  Testament, 

673. 
in  fhture  life,  667. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  bibliography  was  commenced  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  then  occupied,  as  it 
Las  been  since,  by  other  engagements,  I  supposed  that  the  work  might 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  months.  The  delay  has  been  caused  in 
part  by  circumstances  merely  personal,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
researches  necessary  to  render  the  catalogue  even  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  were  far  more  extensive  than  I  had  anticipated. 

In  deciding  upon  the  form  of  the  bibliography,  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  a  classed  catalogue,  with  the  titles  in  each  section  arranged 
chronohg'xcdly.  The  literature  embraced  in  it  relates  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics,  that  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  classification  is 
manifest.  The  chronological  arrangement  in  each  class,  by  bringing 
together  the  publications  which  belong  to  particular  controversies  and 
to  particular  periods,  must  greatly  facilitate  historical  investigation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  almost  a  history ;  it  is,  at  least,  an  his- 
torical chart. 

Classed  catalogues  must  indeed  be  very  imperfect,  and  their  use  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences.  But  their  principal  defects  may 
be  supplied  by  alphabetical  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 

In  the  present  catalogue,  the  titles  under  most  of  the  important 
heads  are  divided  into  two  series, — works  devoted  to  the  history  of  opi- 
nions on  a  particular  subject  being  separated  from  those  which  treat  of 
the  subject  itself.  In  each  series,  the  chronological  place  of  a  title 
is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  when 
known,  except  in  the  case  of  authors  who  flourished  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

The  scheme  of  classification  is  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
Further  explanations  will  be  found  under  several  of  the  subdivisions 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  bibliography — the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Destiny  of  the  Soul — belong  partly  to  philosophy,  and  partly  to  reli- 
gion.   They  are  accordingly  discussed,  not  onlv  in  the  special  treatises 
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relating  to  them,  but  in  general  works  on  metaphysics,  on  natnral 
religion,  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  on  various  religions  and  supersti- 
tions. The  question  of  materialism,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  brute  mind,  are  also  tre!tited  of  by  writers  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  history.  To  include  in  the  catalogue  all  these  general 
works  was  of  course  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  more  important 
have  been  noticed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliography  which  relates  to  the  opinions  concerning  the  soul  anciits 
destiny  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  Here,  the  titles 
of  a  large  number  of  works  have  been  inserted  which  are  of  interest 
as  illustratirg  not  only  the  special  subjects  of  the  catalogue,  but  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  in  its  various  forms.  That  works  on  the 
Hindu  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  given  with  a  good  degree 
of  fulness  will  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
lies  at  the  centre  of  both  Brahmanism*  and  Buddhism.  The  books  held 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  very 
little  concerning  the  future  life,  a  subject  on  which  that  philosopher 
discouraged  inquiry ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  who  may 
wish  at  least  to  verify  that  remarkable  fact,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
include  them  in  the  catalogue. 

As  to  special  treatises  oH  the  subjects  of  the  bibliography,  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  (except  those 
of  the  Slavic  family),  I  have  intended  to  admit  the  titles  of  all  of  any 
importance  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  which  I  have  found 
well  described. '  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  few  clasweiB 
of  works  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
catalogue, — as  those  on  Death,  the  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hades,  tho 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Modem  "Spiritualism," — under  which 
heads  merely  a  selection  of  titles  is  professedly  given.  Single  sermons 
have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  unless  the  production  of  eminent 
writers,  or  belonging  to  a  controversy,  or  remarkable  for  some  pecu- 
liarity; and  I  have  passed  by  a  few  other  unpromising  pamphlets. 
As  to  Oriental  works,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
noticing  the  best  translations. 

While  some  may  regret  that  a  single  pamphlet  has  been  neglected, 
others,  probably,  will  complain  of  excess.  '  What  is  the  use,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  collecting  the  titles  of  so  many  old,  obsolete  books  7  I 
answer,  the  study  of  fossil  remains  in  theological  and  metaphysical 
literature  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  as  paUe- 
ontology  is  to  the  naturalist.  In  pursuing  his  researches  in  this  field 
one  may,  indeed,  disinter  strange  monsters ;  but  these  representatives 
of  tribes  now  extinct  doubtless  filled  their  place  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, and  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  truly  as 
the  geological  saurians.  We  marvel  at  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the 
past;  but  when  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  become  petrified,  posterity  may  regard  some  of  their  phenomena 
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with  equal  wonder.  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  give  a  full  exhibition 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  without  partiality  towards  the  old  or 
the  new.  The  catalogue  accompanies  a  "History  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life." 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  bibliography,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  a  mfyority  of  the  titles  at  second-hand.  Deeming  it,  however, 
of  great  importance  to  give  as  many  as  possible  from  actual  inspection, 
I  have  explored  for  this  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  circilmstances  would 
permit,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
Athenceum,  containing  collectively  about  290,000  volumes,  together 
with  the  smaller  but  valuable  Libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  number  of  days  spent  at  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  which  now  possesses  about  120,000  volumes, 
including  far  the  richest  bibliographical  collection  in  this  country, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  fulness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  work.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for 
the  free  use  of  their  valuable  private  libraries,  particularly  to  the  Rev. 
CoNVERS  FRANCIS,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  remarkable  collection  of 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books  I  found  many  works  relating  to  the 
subjects  of  the  catalogue  not  contained  in  the  public  libraries  mentioned 
above.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Williak 
GowANs,  antiquarian  bookseller  and  publisher,  allowed  me  to  examine 
his  interesting  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  subject  which  he  has  for  many  years  made  a  specialty.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  from  personal  inspection  the  titles  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  before  taken  at  second-hand,  and  of  a  few  which 
were  new  to  me.  ^Foi^he  convenience  of  some,  at  least,  who  may  use 
this  work,  I  have  placed  the  letter  H.  after  the  titles  of  such  books 
in  the  catalogue  as  are  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
similar  abbreviations  (explained  at  the  end  of  the  Preface)  are  used  to 
denote  other  libraries  in  which  I  have  met  with  certain  books.  The 
abbreviations  BL,  and  BM,  are  also  occasionally  added  to  the  titles 
of  works  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  of  the  British  Muselbm. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  periodical  publications^  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  titles, 
and  of  enriching  the  bibliography  by  references  to  reviews  of  books 
and  to  important  original  articles  relating  to  its  subjects.  Among  the 
publications  of  this  class  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage, 
though  of  some  only  imperfect  sets  were  at  hand,  are  the  Journal  des 
SaoHmU  (1665-1750,  and  1816-61  only),  the  Acta  Eruditorum  (1682-1776), 
the  mstory  qf  the  Works  of  the  Learned  (1699-1710,  and  1739-41  only),  the 
NoveUe  LetterarU  di  Fireme  (1740-70),  the  Montldy  Review  (1749-1844),  the 
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G6ttingische  gelchrte  Anzdgen  (1753-1860),  the  Jena  Allgemeine  IMeraivtr* 
Zeitung  (1785-1805  only),  Gersdorf  s  Leipziger  Repertorium  (1843-60),  the 
Eclectic  Review  (1805-61),  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (1827-46),  the  TTegf- 
minster  Review  (1824-61),  the  BrUi^h  Quarterly  Review  (1844-61),  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  (r829-61),  the  Christian  Examiner  (1824-61),  the  Biblical 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  (1825-61),  the  American  Biblical  Repository 
(1831-50),  the  BibUotheca  Sacra  (1844-61),  the  New  Englander  (1843-61), 
the  (Baptist)  Christian  Review  (1836-61),  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1848-61  only),  the  Universalist  Quarterly  (1844-61),  the  Church  Review 
(1848-61),  ihQ  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  (1853-61),  Kitto's  and  Bur- 
gess's Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-55  only),  the  Berlin  Jahrb^ueher  fiir 
toissenscha/tliche  Kritik  (1827-46),  Fichte's  Zeitschri/t  fur  Philosophie  (1837- 
61),  Kraft's  and  Ernesti's  Ncue  Theologische  Bibliothek  (1746-69  only), 
Eichhorn's  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  (1787-1801),  the  Theologische  Studien  vnd 
Kritiken  (1828-61),  Illgen's  and  Niedner's  Zeiischnft  fUr  die  historische  Theth 
logic  (1832-61),  the  Tubinger  Zeitschri/t  (1828-40),  Zeller  and  Baur's  Tlteo- 
logische  Jahrbucher  (1842-57),  the  Journal  Asiaiique  (1822-61),  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1834-61),  the  Chinese  Repository 
(1832-51),  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1844-61),  ihe  ZeU- 
schrift  der  deutschen  morgenldndischen  Gesellscha/t  (1847-61),  and  many  others 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  publications  of  various  Academies  and  learned  SocieHes,  as  the 
French  Institute,  the  Academies  at  Berlin,  Gdttingen,  Munich,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  others,  have  also  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  furnished  important  articles  illustrating  several  topics 
embraced  in  the  bibliography. 

The  principal  bibliographical  works  which  treat  the  subjects  of  the 
present  catalogue  with  much  fulness  are  those  of  Fabricius,  Herrich, 
Bretschneider,  and  Grasse,  the  titles  of  which^may  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  Class  III.  Of  these,  Grfisse's  Bibliotheca  Psychologica,  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  copious.  1  hoped  to 
find  this  work  tolerably  complete  for  the  literature  down  to  that  date; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  field  must  be  explored 
anew.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  that  distinguished  biblio- 
grapher, to  whom  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  He  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  far  more  important 
labors,  such  as  his  Lehrbuch  einer  allgemeinen  Literdrgesehichte,  and  the 
Trcsor  des  livres  rares  et  pricieux, — gigantic  monuments  of  German  learn- 
ing and  industry.  The  preparation  of  his  Bibliotheca  Psychoiogica  he 
would  doubtless  call  a  mere  diversion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  other 
authorities  on  which  I  have  relied  for  information  concerning  books 
not  personally  examined  may  be  properly  referred  to.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  I  must  pass  over 
the  general  bibliographies,  the  works  on  rare  and  curious  books,  those 
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on  anonymous  and  x>8eudonymous  publications  and  on  early  printed 
books,  the  histories  of  literature,  general  and  special,  and  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries,  to  all  of  which  classes  of  works  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse.  Important  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  has  also  been  derived  from  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 
Sect.  I. ;  on  the  history  of  various  religions,  for  which  see  Class  III. 
Sect.  II. ;  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  theological 
controversies,  for  some  of  which  see  Class  III.  Sect.  III. 

In  studying  the  bibliography  of  philosophical  literature,,  I  have 
derived  some  assistance  from  the  books  referred  to  in  the  note  prefixed 
to  Class  I.,  and  from  Gumposch's  Philosophische  Literatur  der  Deutschen 
(1851).  The  periodical  lists  of  recent  philosophical  works  which  ac- 
company Fichte's  Zeitschrift  have  also  been  of  service. 

The  principal  bibliographies  of  theological  literature  of  which  I  have 
made  use  are  Lipenius's  Biblioihcca  liealis  Thcologica  (1685),  Walch's 
highly  valuable  Bibliotheca  Theologica  (1757-05),  the  well-known  works 
of  Noesselt  (1800)  and  Simon  (1813),  Fuhrmann  (1818-21,  and  1836). 
Enslin  and  Ldflund  (1833),.  Winer  (1838-42).  Danz  (1843),  Lowndes's 
British  Librarian  (1839-42),  the  Thesaurus  lAbrarum  Rei  Catholicae  (1848- 
50),  Darling's  Cydopmdia  Bibliographica  (1854-59),  and  the  Dictionnaire  de 
Bibliographic  catholique  of  Perennes  (1858-60),  not  to  mention  several  of 
inferior  note.  I  liave  also  examined  Theile's  Thesaurus  lAteraturae  Theo- 
logieae  Academicae  (1840),  and  Fiebig's  Corpus  Dissertationum  Theologicarum 
(1847).  For  patristic  literature  I  have  chiefly  consulted  Cave,  Oudin, 
Du  Pin,  and  Ceillier. 

The  special  bibliographies,  however,  of  philosophy  and  theology  are 
so  defective,  especially  as  regards  the  more  recent  literature,  and  the 
titles  given  in  them  are  so  often  inaccurate,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  researches  in  the  chief  bibliographical  works  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  particular  nations.  Some  of  these  must  therefore 
be  mentioned. 

For  English  books  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Briton- 
ni«i,  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  Index  of 
Subjects.  (The  author  died  in  1819.)  I  have  also  mode  use  of  Lowndes 
and  AUibone,  and  for  the  more  recent  literature  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1816-51,  with  its  Classified 
Index,  and  from  the  British  Catalogue  for  1838-60,  with  the  Publishers' 
<Jircular,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  titles  of  most  of  the  American  books  are  given  from  actual 
inspection. 

For  German  literature,  the  richest  of  all,  I  have  used  Meusel's 
Xexikon  and  Das  gclchrte  Teutschland^  Ersch's  Handbueh,  the  Bticher- 
Jjexikon  of  Heinsius  with  its  continuations  (for  1700-1856),  and  that  of 
Xayser  with  its  supplements  (for  1750-1858),  together  with  the  full  and 
accurate  semi-annual  catalogues  published  by  Hinrichs.     I  have  also 
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availed  myself  of  the  excellent  bibliography  (not  confined  to  G^ermaa 
publications)  in  Gersdorf  s  Leipziger  Bepertorivm  for  the  years  1843-60, 
and  have  occasionally  consulted  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  J2eperlorttcm, 
which  began  in  1819. 

For  French  literature  I  have  consulted  the  BihUothiques  of  La  Croix 
du  Maine  and  Du  Verdier,  the  works  of  Ersch  and  Qu^rard,  the  IAtt£- 
rature  Dran^aise  amiemporcdne  by  QuSrard,  Louandre,  Bourquelot,  and 
Maury,  and  the  excellent  BibUograp/ne  de  la  Prance  for  1811-1861,  in  exa* 
mining  the  volumes  of  which  down  to  1856  I  have  used  the  classed 
Indexes. 

For  Italian  literature  I  have  examined  the  Bibliogrqfia  Italiana  for 
1835-1846,  with  the  new  BibUografia  commenced  in  1861,  and  have 
taken  some  titles  from  catalogues  like  that  of  Gallarini.  The  his- 
tories of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  Zaccaria,  and  Lombard!, 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries,  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

For  Spanish  bibliography  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  Antonio;  the 
BoUtin  hibliogrdfico  t^paftol  for  1840-50,  and  the  new  BihliografOj  now  Boletin 
hibliografico,  for  1859-61,  edited  by  Hidalgo,  have  also  been  examined. 

For  Portuguese  authors  I  have  consulted  the  great  Bibliotheca  LusUana 
of  Barbosa  Machado,  and  occasionally  the  Diceionario  hihliographico  Portu- 
guez  of  Da  Silva,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published 
(1858-61). 

For  Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  I  have  used  Foppens's  BihUotheca 
Belgica  (1739),  Paquot's  JFlstoire  UtUraire  des  Pays-Bos  (1765-70),  Van 
Abkoude  and  Arrenberg's  Naamregisier  for  1600-1787,  De  Jong's  Alpha- 
hedsche  Naamlijst  for  1700-1832,  and  Brinkman's  for  1833-49,  1858-60. 
Snellaert's  Vlaemsehe  Bibfiographie  for  1830-55  has  also  been  consulted. 

For  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature,  I  have  examined  the 
Almindcligt  Danak-Norsk  Forlagscatalog,  with  its  three  Supplements,  by 
Fabricius,  the  last  published  in  1850;  Nissen's  Norsk  Bog-Fortegnelsey 
with  the  Supplement  by  Arnesen,  for  1814-55 ;  and  the  Svensk  Bok- 
handcU-Katalogy  with  its  Supplements,  extending  to  1851.  I  have  also 
consulted  the  Litteraturlexicon  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  and  the  excellent 
Almindeligt  Forfatter-Lexicon  by  Erslew  for  1814-40,  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  Supplement,  coming  down  to  1853. 

For  the  later  Jewish  authors,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Wolfs 
Bibliotheca  HebroBa  (1715-33),  Y\SrBi*s  Bibliotheca  Jvdaica  (1849-^1),  Stein- 
schneider's  Jewish  Literature  (1857),  and  his  Catalogus  Librorum  Hebraiontm 
in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  (1852-60).  Bartolocci  and  De  Castro  have  ren- 
dered occasional  service. 

For  Oriental  literature  I  have  used  chiefly  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  note  preceding  No.  1404*  in  the  catalogue,  and  in  No.  1496. 

Besides  these  national  bibliographies,  I  have  derived  much  aid  from 
many  special  bio-bibliographical  works,  like  the  Biblioth^que  des  ccrivains 
de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  by  the  MM.  Backer,  of  which  five  volumes  have 
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now  appeared ;  and  from  numerous  catalogues  of  large  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  particularly  classed  catalogues,  such  as  Ilari's  BiblioUca 
pubbiiea  di  Siena  ( 1811  18)  in  7  vols.  4to ;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  further  details. 

Thi  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  various  matters  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  titles  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  books  themselves  the  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  language,  are  scrupulously  preserved.  Insertions  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  omissions  signified  by  dots.  I  have  also  taken 
pains  to  note  the  number  of  pages,  except  in  works  of  more  than  one 
volume.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  verification  and  correction, 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  titles 
which  I  have  taken  at  second-hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  also,  the 
number  of  pages,  or  sheets,  or  at  least  the  price,  has  been  given  when- 
ever it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  titles  in  the  catalogue,  though  apparently  less,  ex- 
ceeds 5300,  not  including  those  given  in  the  notes,  which  also  contain 
information  concerning  different  editions  and  translations.  Of  these 
titles,  only  about  1025  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Psycholoffica  of 
Grasse. 

Though  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  it  is  of  course 
incomplete,  and  must  contain  many  errors,  some  inevitable,  others  the 
result  of  my  own  ignorance  or  inadyertence.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
I  trust  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  ar^  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  important  subjects  whose  literature  it  exhibits. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  various  friends  for 
valuable  information,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  my 
highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  associate  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  many  titles  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  escaped  my  notice. 

£.A. 
Cahbudok,  MASSAOHUsms,  Jan.  1, 1861 
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CLASS  I.— NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL.  Nos.  l-886i. 

CLASS  IL— ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL.  887-540*. 

SiscT.    I.  CoMPREHENBiVB  WoRKS ;   Cbbation,  Traductioh.    887-463. 
Sect.  II.  Pre-existeztcb.    463-500. 

(APPENDIX.)    Truumigration.    601-M(K 

CLASS  III.  —  DESTINY  OP  THE  SOUL.  641-4894. 

Sect.  I.  Cohprehbnsiye  Works  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  axd  tbr 
Future  Lipe.  (Argumeats  from  Reason,  or  from  Beaaon  and  RoTelation 
combined.)     541-1253'». 

Sect.  II.  Doctrine  concerning  the  Soul  akd  the  Futitrb  Lira  Axoifa 
NATiosa  AKD  Smcts  not  CmaariAJf,    1254-1992^. 

A.— OompreheiuiTe  Works.   1264-ldOK 
B.— UndTilised  Hations.   i3oa-i862. 

1.  In  .General.    1302-1306». 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania.    130&-1311. 

8.  Aborigines  of  America.    1312-1319. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India.    1320>1323. 

6.  Ancient  Germans  and  Scandinavians.    1829^1342^ 

6.  Ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.    (Dniidism.)    1843-1352. 

C—Andent  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hindus  (Brahmanism  and  BaddhlnOi  ffliiiiniti 

1353-1523. 

1.  Comprehensive  Works.    1353-1353^. 

2.  Ancient  Egyptians.    1354-1365^. 

3.  Ancient  Persians  and  Modern  Parsis.    1365-1404. 

4.  Hindus.    (Bralimanism  and  Buddhism.)    1404^1406c 
6.  Chinese.    1496-1523. 

D.— Andent  Greeks  and  Romans  i  Etmsoans.   1624-1733». 

1.  Ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    1524-1730^. 
*  2.  Etruscans.    1731-1733*. 

El— Jews,  Mohammedans,  Ismailis,  Hnsairis,  Droieii  Snfiit   1784->i902i. 

L  Jews.    1734-1962. 

a.  Comprehensive  Works.    1734-1737*. 
6.  The  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.    1738-1888. 
(1.)  In  General.    1738-1797». 
«         (2.)  The  Pentateuch.    1798-1823. 
(3.)  Other  Books.    1824-1860. 
(4.)  The  Apocrypha.    1861-1863. 
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e.  Doctrine  of  the  Later  Jews.    1863^1962. 
(L)  Its  History.    1863»-1019. 
(2.)  Later  JewUh  Authors.    1920-1902. 

2.  Mohammedans.    1963-1987. 

3.  IsmalUs,  Nusairis,  Dms^,  Sofls.    1987^1992^. 

BkCI.   III.    DOCTRIHB     COHCERNINO     THB     SoUL     ASD     THB     FUTURK     LiFB     II 
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The  other  signs  and  abbreviations  will  need  no  explanation. 
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(treatlog  of  other  topics)  were  publltbrd  1696-W. 

83.  [liayton,  Hcnryj.  Observations  upon  Dr. 
.Nicholls's  Book,  intituled,  A  Conference  with 

aTiioist  ...    .   [London,  1703,J  40. pp.  124.  H. 

84.  Brouffhtoiiy  John.  Psychologia :  or,  An 
Account  of  the  Nature  of  the  Bational  Soul.  In 
Two  Parts.  The  First,  being  an  Essay  towards 
establisiiing  the  receiv'd  Doctrine,  of  an  Im- 
material and  consequently  Immortal  Sub- 
stance, united  to  Human  Body  ...  .  The 
Second,  a  Vindication  of  that  ...  Doctrine, 
against  a  late  Book,  call'd,  Second  Thoughts 
....    London,  1703,  8».  pp.  418  +•    BL,,  G. 

f5.  [Ijayton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
Treatise  intituled  Psychologia  ...  .  Written 
by  John  Broughton,  M.A.  . . .  [London,  1703,J 
4p.  pp.  132,  52.    H. 

46.  [Coward,  William,  M.D.].  Farther 
Tlioughts  concerning  Human  Soul,  in  De- 
fence of  Second  Thoughts;  wherein  the  Weak 
EfTortHof  the  Keveroiid  Mr.  Turner,  and  other 
less  Significant  Writers  are  occasionally  an- 
swer'd.  ...    London,  1703,  8«».  pp.  166  -|-.    II. 

87.  Turner,  John.  A  Farther  Vindication 
of  tlie  S(ml'8  Separate  Existence,  and  Immor- 
tality; in  Answer  to  Dr.  C— — 's  Farther 
Thoughts  ...    .    London,  1703, 4«.    BL. 

88.  Smith,  Lawrence,  LL.D.  Tlie  Evidence 
of  Things  not  Seen;  or  the  Immortality  of 
the  Human  Soul,  proved  from  Scripture  and 
Reason,  in  two  Discournes.  Wherein  are  con- 
tained some  Remarks  on  Two  Books  [viz. 
Coward's  "  Second,"  and  "  Farther  Thoughts"] 
...  together  with  an  Examination  of  the 
Opinion  of  a  Middle  Place  of  Residence,  4c. 
3d  ed.    London,  (1701 1  *08,)  1706,  8«». 

89.  [Greffory,  F.l.  Impartial  Thoughts  upon 
the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  and  some 
PasMa^cs  concerning  it  in  the  Writings  of  Mr. 
Hobbe.s  and  Mr.  Collier,  r»cca8ione<l  by  a  Book 
entitled  Second  Tlioughts.  By  a  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  England.     Loudon,  1704,  4>. 

90.  [Coward,  William,  M.DJ.  The  Grand 
ICHHuy :  or,  A  Vindication  of  Reason,  and  Re- 
ligion, against  Impostures  of  Philosophy  prov- 
iii;;  ...  1.  Tliat  the  Existence  of  any  Imma- 
terial Sub«)tance  is  . . .  Impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived. 2.  That  all  Matter  has  originally 
created  in  it,  a  Principle  of  ...  Self-Motion. 
3.  That  Matter  and  Moti(»n  must  be  the  Found- 
ation of  Thought  in  Men  and  Brutes.  To 
which  is  adde<l,  a  Brief  Answer  to  Mr.  Brough- 
ton's  P8vcli..l0.  Ac.  IIv,  W.  C.  M.D.  CM  L.C. 
. . .     London,  1704, 8o.  pp.  248  [209]  +.     H. 

The  "Secoud  TliougbU"  sod  the  "Qrsnd  R«My" 
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were  ordered  by  ParlUsMot  te  be  \mrmi  bj  tke  eeei> 
DMHi  hangmaD.  The  molt  wu  the  imsMwIisw  peb- 
lieatkm  of  a  aeeond  edition  of  the  foraer. 

90*.  Rce^eiy  William.  A  Sermon  concvD* 
ing  the  Natural  Immortality  of  the  SovL 
London,  1704,  4fi. 

90^.  Dodwell,  Henry.  An  Epistolary  Hw 
course,  etc.  1706. 

For  tbls  fhmous  work  and  the  oootroTeray  cxellil 
by  it,  see  Ko.  2114,  etteqq. 

91.  [I«ayton,  Henry].  A  Search  after  Souls: 
or.  The  Immortality  of  a  Humane  SoqU  theo> 
logically,  philosophically,  and  rationsdly  ood- 
sidered.  With  the  Opinions  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Authors.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth.  ... 
2  vol.    [London,]  1700,  4*.  pp.  278, 188.    H. 

92.  Oldlleld,  F.  Mille  Testes;  against  Athe- 
ists, Deists,  and  Scepticks,  testifying  ...  . 
IV.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Y.  As 
Enquiry  into  the  Tenets  of  the  Soul-sleeper 

iW.  Coward],  in  his.  Book  of  Second  and 
farther  Thoughts.    London,  1700,  8*. 

93.  [Coward,  William.  M.D.].  The  Just 
Scrutiny:  or,  A  Serious  Enquiry  into  ths 
Modern  Notions  of  the  Soul.  1.  Consider'd 
as  Breath  of  Life,  or  a  Ppwer  (not  Immaterial 
Substance)  united  to  Body,  according  to  ths 
H.  Scriptures.  II.  As  a  Wiuciple  naturally 
Mortal,  but  immortalii'd  bv  its  Union  with 
the  Baptismal  Spirit,  according  to  Platoniaans 
lately  Christianiz'd  [l>y  H.  Dodwell].  With  a 
Comparative  Disquisition  between  the  Scrip- 
tunU  and  Philosophic  State  of  the  Dead  ...  . 
By  W.  C.  M.D.  ...  London,  [1700,  or  later,] 
8*.  pp.  221.    H. 

94.  Bayly,  Bei\j.  Of  the  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul,  and  its  Distinction  fK>m  the  Body 
...  .  InaLettertoTo***.  [1707TJ  (InJCA- 
lection  of  several  Fiecn  of  Mr.  John  Tbtoiid, 
etc.  Loud.  1726,  8»,  II.  1-28.)    H. 

96.  Beliramm,  Jonas  Conr.  Exercitattoqua 
uaturalis  Animae  humanae  I mmortalitas con- 
tra novas  quorundam  Opinionea  vindicator. 
Helmst.  1707*  4*.  pp.  70. 

96.  [IVitty,  JohnJ.  The  First  Principles  of 
Modern  Deism  confuted.  In  a  Demonstration 
of  the  Immateriality,  Natural  Eternity,  and 
Immortality  of  Thinking  Substances  in  gene- 
ral; and  in  particular  of  Human  Souls.  ... 
London,  1707,  8«».  pp.  xxi.,  Sol  +.     BL.^  G. 

97.  [IVaipier,  Oabriei].  Kealis  de  Vienna 
Prfifuiig  des  Veisuchs  vom  Wesen  des  Geistes 
den  Chr.  Thomnsius  . . .  1699  an  Tag  gegeben. 
N.p.  1707,  8*.  pp.  80. 

98.  [Lange,  Joachim].  Jucundi  de  Laboribns 
freye  Gedanken  von  Kealis  de  Vienna  l*rL(^ng 
des  VersucliB  vom  Wesen  des  Geistes  .... 
N.P.  1700,  g».  — 2«  Aufl.,  1710,  8«. 

99.  Staalkopf,  Jac.  Placita  philoeophica 
Guilielini  C'owardl.    Gryph.  170H,  4*.e 

99».  Berkeley.  George,  Bp.  Three  Dialogues, 
the  Design  of  which  is  plainly  to  demonstrate 
the  Reality  and  Perfection  of  Itoman  Know- 
ledge, the  incorporeal  Nature  of  the  Soul,  and 
the  Immediate  Providence  of  a  Deity,  in  Op- 
position to  Sceptics  and  AtheisU.  London, 
1713,  8«. 

100.  Dltton,  Humphry.  The  SUte  of  the  Case 
about  Matter's  Thinking.    London,  I71)|  ^. 

101.  [Buel&er,  ,  and  R5sel&el,   Joh. 

Bapt.?J  Zwcyer  guter  Freunde  vertrauter 
BrielT-Wechsel  vom  Wesen  der  Seele.    Haag, 

(1718,)  1721,  8».  pp.  94. 

Bdschel  it  tbe  author  of  the  Mctnd  Letter  in  tbe 
volume.  aoeordlDg  to  Bcimniann  end  J6eb<T. 

102.  [ ].    The  same.    Sammt  des  Editoris 

Vorrede  und  des  Autoris  wahrcr  Erkllmng. 
wie  auch  anderwcitiger  UntersuchuuR  des 
Wesens  der  Seele  und  des  Geistes.  [4th  ed.] 
Amstenh&m,  1723,  8«.  pp.  168. 

MninUlBs  that  the  tool  Is  so  aosidsBt  sT  the  bsdy. 
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I>iX  BntillsMa,  Joli.  Fmii.     Piu^nuunui  <le 

C<«ap.  Kiuib.  «M.  letttt.  VI.  It.  ' 

PvlycuTL     Z>a  Mfiitt 


(Di.ivl.,ll.]     U]»iu,mi,4'  .. 
IJt,  Blawlch,  Joh.  Ilorm.  Tfn. 

vkI'h."    "  '""     *"' 

ln».  Olpc,  Jub.  Ili'lnr.    Diswrtatli 

.[ti.'"jrBwI  mVf.l'w'.  48. 
ine.  OroT*,  Hon 


110.   Alclophlliu,   KlFTODynui,    pitmloK. 
ErlniKTanj  mir  ilii-  OigwinwynuiiK  fA.  ROdl. 

E'oja.rJieynuiiiIllrD.  Hotcmlh  Wnlfrni toi 
1  WtwB  Gar  g«1i>  and  ^nei  a<sl««  QtxK 
haupt,  welc-hs  M.  A.  P.  IIvimiLnn  Slhntlieh 
will  Turilx'liUn  wliwiii.  Fnnktart  nnd  La[p- 
»ig,  IIW,  S-.  pp.  IIB.  "^ 

120,  [HHTCBberg,  Job.  CbriMoph].    Da  tri- 


ll>  Jhlw 


Suiil'i  ImnslvrLollly.  ... 

in  OnllbFir.  AuJiumcn- 
M[.uttln.rBn,l«ript-.i.i 


b«rg»,IIlfl.   Vtgr. 
lOS.  D«7ll>C>  Job.  OotlllFb  (Lul.  Tbeoph.) 
Ds  Emm  l^wiHlu-Phriowniharniii.  qu«l  Ai.lniii 
HunlBiH  Ht  nuuriHlU  et  murtnlK.     lUls, 

log.  WoU^ChrWPu.AironvBB.    reraDDr- 

e«l>il«M«nch>B  ...  .'  S>Aiill.  Fni.kfnri 
Old  LrliaiK,  (IMfc  Mi  A  ».  M.  SU.  3«,)  H*!. 
I>.  pp.  OIX.— AIM  hUrKliL 

Ull. ABniTkDn(an  librr  dia  VarnUnninn 

Onhuikan  ...  n  Iniarviu  VaraUnrir  ...  dar- 
•rlban...  .  Pnuikflirl  <un  Mkyn,  IIM,  H>. 
—  "■        "• "— -■•' Ut  tith: 


111.  1 


n  Uailuktu 
L  Chilnll. 


nB,  i-ai 


, «  Mialario,  A..._ ,„ 

inl  iiiH.la.  DVn.  I.,  Oryph.  1T»I  l>1>|>.  II.- 
I\\,  Willab.  ItlMt,  ¥.  —  N>w  ad..  Uotllng. 
IT»>i.(n$ir)4*.  pp.11*. 
I1Z  Setirftter,  Job.  Conr.  FHtgBKrandalar 
Brtieli  uwl  VetthridJgung,  lUu  die  ShIb 
nirhl  niftturU-ll,  vmHlern  Fin  eolflJgai  Waacn 
■a^,  unr  L«br«  iron  dvr  Unitarbllchkelt  dur 
Scalcn  KM  Lkbt  gnlallt.    »  AhU.  Lalpils. 

{IMW  rai, ».  iqi.iar. 

11H.  BUAM(«r,  «-  BaiflBKer,  or  Bale. 

AnCa'i  liruri!  Dfnih.    Dlliuliliilluiiiii  ]ililb>. 

KFUanllbut  K«mni  AKkKoiiIUui.    3  pi.  Tu- 
bmioa,  l»S,  4*.    (»  •h.)~4lb  ad.,    ibid. 


III.  Brurcci  Rnburt.  A  brief  Ewir  cunoim- 
li.^  (he  *..[  or  Mu.  . . .  London:  HU,  «•. 
PP.W.    ff. 

Ilj.  BctTBClltKUCrlHManKliaD  nuliRalit, 

<<C'1  iiikI  Uili.     Ani-tardiui,  1130,  f.  (liih.) 
—  Al.o  a.P.  i;3t  8-.  up,  *J0. 

Jnlicil  ID  FH.  FH^ar.  Italrf.    teg  HjHu.  AH. 

llr^  Bnrchard,  Chrtitopb  Martin.    JfadlU- 

ni(lrto'ciiin"lS?p»'™°!"?''.    rI);!  ^hlT  JJ»i 
^•.  )ip.26a. 
IIT.  Rlbav,  nr  Rl*b«w,  Gw.  H 

nara    Kl-Uulernni  dor  Yariilinmi, 
rk.'n  ihi  II>Tm  Kotr-Bxh  n-nllTrnr 


122.  KlBlllcr,(]ea.FTlodr.    DiHeKilio  pbllo- 

•uplilni<l<iMvhlnaatCi|iiritu.  Upabu<,lIU,4*. 

12a.  [HsdlHti,  AlbaR,  OiunC  dt  /linraii]. 

...    Bjriil'rierdlolralh,  ...  "bMHton.nw; 
►.pji-W.    HL 

AdtmlH  uiaiUlla  iM  JuUI«  Hklli 
IM.  rSlmlt,  Saiuiioll.    A  PklluKphlciil  Ib- 
qnfrir  liit.i  Ihg  Ili^alcBl  Spring  ot  lliimM 
Aclloui,  and  Ilia  luniodiita  Cuu*  of  Think- 
Ine.    LoadDB,  llta,  t;  pp.  63,    H, 


:Mfl  f,  ln.i;  it  id.,  lin.    Blfblf 

Appandli  to  tba  Flnt  Put  ot 
nto  tb*  Natnro  ot  tba  Huniu 
tlioJ>riiH:lplo(UJdda<rn(bara, 
om  aoina  ObJccOoM;  ud  tba 
if  lbs  Dally  Id    Ihe   UaUriiil 

p1].    Fr»  Thnugfati  Km. 


rorMliTlndl 
1    bji   Machi 

DfltlOil,  IT&u, 

121.  [CoUlbei 


>   Four 


n  Nuur 


•r  B«t«  and  aJD« 


11.  Ot  the  llaniano  Bo  _       _ 

SoDli  of  Brula>.  111.  Of  tlH  •nppoaed  Prs- 
ailalant  Btale  of  SodU.  IV.  Of  Ihe  Fulnr* 
Ststra uf  SodIl  Tuublcb  Iniulded,  AnEwij 
onCrvalion.  BrlheAnlhoraftholiupartiiUtB- 
qolrjr,  Ac. . , .  Lnililiin.  lIU.4>or  S<,  pp.  xlil..  IIB. 

138,  Poritsr,  Jumph.    Tvo  Ewi)'!  . . .  .    To 

i^'"'"iT»i,^.  pp!w-  "■    ""'""'■'''™- 

Itt.  Vfalt,  Chrtellui,  fioron  von.  Piycbo- 
liieliiT»l1unall>  ...  ,  Prsncofurll  *  Llpeln, 
im.  4-.  pp.  680+.     n.  ^ 

K.  JkCluOB,  John,  s/  L/italer.  A  Dinars 
mar™!  on  a  Book  [bf  A.  Buler^  anllllad,  An 
,.,''"-Zl"n.°IJM,»'.pp!im.,Mi,°/!?'" 

n.  Wlndlc,  TCilllun.  An  Enqnirj  Into  the 
ImmatiTlalilj  ot  thinking  BubeUincaj,  llanun 

I'toTi'^:'"''    '    '  "     *'""™'  '^*™' 

131.  Kftrbcr,  Chrinlu  Alb.  Bowati.  da»  dl* 
Seele  daa  MenKhao  nicht  mil  in  in  RHhe 
dor  Dinitr  goLOre.  walcbe  die  nutarlolle  Welt 
niiiBnaclien,    Leipilg,  [IM  .Tj  4..  (Id..) 

133.  Pcmmet,  Vincent.  Smne  Inqulrlee 
ehlafly  raUiling  to  Spiritual  Baitiga;  In  wbicb 
tba  Oploion*  of  Mr.  Hobbei  wllh  reganl  to 
...  linniiitarlal?iil«tann,..iin<liik(nnotle* 
.  Lnndon,  II46,»-.iip.llM. 
niH,  y  Ua  nrte  ^  IM  XlinuA  IIM.  rv.  lU- 
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ia4.  Knntxen,  Martin.  Bissertatio  de  hn- 
nmiiHe  Meotid  individua  Natura  sive  Iiumato- 
rialitate.    Uegiomonti,  1741, 4o. 

Appended  to  hit  Aitteaia  Outuamm  ^eUnthtm, 
etc.  Lipslae.  (1741.)  ifii,  H".  A  Octiimm  tranalaticn, 
eniargcd  bj  the  author,  with  the  title :— "  Phlloaophi- 
iiche  Abbandlung  von  dem  immaterieUen  Natur  der 
Beele,"  eto.  K6iilg*berg,  1T44,  8*.  pp.  190.  Opposci 
materlallim. 

135.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  [A.  Baxter]  of 
a  Book,  eutituled  An  £nquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  the  Human  Soul,  wherein  the  State  of  the 
Soul,  in  its  separate  Existence,  i8  imrticnUuiy 
considered.    London,  1741»  8*>.  pp.  55.    H. 

13G.  ['Wlmpev')  Joseph].  RemarkH  on  a  Book 
rby  A.  Baxter],  intitled,  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  Soul.  . . .  Frovinc  . . . 
that  the  Author's  Fundamental  Principle  is 
fklse  ...    .    Loudon,  1741,  S«.  pp.  52.    //. 

137.  Berndy  Adam.  Abhandlnng  von  Oott 
und  der  meuschlichen  Seele  nnd  derselben 
natUrHchcr  nnd  sittlichcr  Verbindun);  mit 
dem  Let  be  ...  sanimt  angohilngter  Fortsetz- 
ung  seiner  eigciier  Lebensbeschreibung.  Leip- 
Big,  1742,  80.  pp.  422  +.  (40  sh.) 

las.  [Cnentx, ].    Essai  d*un  sist^me  nou- 

veaii  conceriiant  la  nature  dcsStrcsspirituclH, 
f«)n:I6  ei)  imrtie  sur  les  principes  de  Locke. 
4  vol.  Neufch&tel,  1742,  8o. 

Sctt  Zuvcrlfiuigt  Kackrickten,  Y.  206-304.    JST. 

138».  [Itonlsy  Ant.].  Eswii  sur  la  nature  de 
i'&ni< Paris,  1742, 12".  pp.  38. 

139.  Meier,  (Jeorg  Friedr.  Beweis,  dass  keine 
Mntfiif  donkon  kttnne.  Halle,  1743,  8».  — 2» 
Aufl.,  ibid.  1751,  8».  pp.  18». 

140.  Bellamyy  Daniel.  The  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Keligion  demonstrated  both  from 
Ileasun  aud  Revelation.  In  twelve  Discourses. 
Ami  the  Future  State  demonstrated  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul.  London,  1744,  8*. 
((Juwansj's  Oit.) 

141.  F.,  A.  C.  Die  Seele  des  Menschen  in  und 
auuiter  dem  Leibe,  von  A.  C.  F. ...  und  bekannt 
geinucht  von  Benj.  Kniese.  Berlin,  1744,  8<>. 
pp.  48. 

142.  Helllnff,  Loth.  Dissertatio  de  Anima, 
ciun  TJiesibuH  ox  IJniversa  Philosophia  seiec- 
tis.     Biinib.  1744,  H*.  pp.  122. 

143.  [La  Mettrle,  Julien  OfTray  de].  His- 
toiie  i»i»tiii«'lk'  dc  I'&nie,  traduit  <lo  I'.Vnglois 
de  Mr.  Cliarp,  par  feu  M.  H.  . . .  de  T  Acad^mie 
des  ScienroH.  La  Haye  fi^aris?],  1745,  8®. — 
Noiivellc  ^d.,  Oxford,  174*.  S".  pp.  M^. 

Hurnt  by  order  of  the  French  Parliament.  —  Not 
a  translation. 

144.  Euler,  Leonhard.  Enodatio  Qtiaestionis 
utriini  Mnteriue  Cogitandi  FncultiUi  tribul 
possit?     (In  iiis  OpuscuUiy  Berlin,  174fl,  4<».) 

145.  Hommel,  Carl  Fcrd.  Sendschveiben  vom 
We«cii  (U'H  Korpers  und  der  Oeister  ...  . 
Leipzi^c,  1740,  8<».  pp.  80. 

146.  Gerdll,CiincintoSigismondo,  Ozrcf.  LMm- 
niatorialit^  de  I'&nie  d^iuuiitr^e  contre  M. 
Locke,  et  la  Dufcn}«c  dn  sentiment  dii  P.  Male- 
brancho  contre  ce  philosophe.  2  vol.  Turin, 
1747-4.S  40. 

147.  Poltf^nac,  Mclchior  de.  Card.  Antl- 
LncretiiiH,  slvo  de  Deo  et  Natura,  Libri  No- 
veiu  ...  .  2  vol.  Parisiis,  1747,  8<>.  — /6ui.  2 
vol.  1740,  1>.     Jf. 

Tran-sUtcd  Into  French,  both  in  prose  (1749)  and 
Tcrne  (17j«)  ;  Into  EnglUk,  by  Geo.  CanuInK,  London, 
1757,  4";  German,  by  11.  Schafcr,  DirxlRU.  1760,  8<». 

148.  [IjaMettrle,  Julien Offray  del,  L'homme 
niadiiiK*.  Loyde,  dr.  I' imp.  d'Klie.  Luzac,  fiU^ 
174.H,  sin.  12".Vp.  ^'^M,  109. 

Also  ill  hi«  (Kurrea  pkUofophiqua,  Tom.  I.  Amnt. 
17fV4,  fini.  l.o.   (AA.)  — Tbia  boolt  vai  burnt  by  order 
•  of  the  nj.igUlratc^. 

149.  Ttti  Mettrle,  Julien  OfTray  de.  Man  a 
Machine.  ...  Wherein  ...  the  Immateriality 
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of  an  Inward  Principle  is  . . .  exploded  ...  . 
Translated  fi-om  the  French  of  Mons.  De  La 
Blettrie  ...    .    The  3d  Ed.    London,  1760,  8*. 

pp.  87  +. 

160.  [ ]  ?   L'homme  plante Potadam,  ekes 

Frederic  Tow,  [aUiut  1748,]  sm.  12*.  pp.  68. 

Also  in  hii  OSuvrtM  pkaom/pkiqmet,  n.  l«»-m, 
Am»u  17M.  na.  \'fi  yBA.).  wmtinK  the  note*,  and  the 
curloui  boianlcml  devoriptioa  of  man  accordteg  !•  the 
LinnKan  Byttem,  which  ia  found  on  p.  29  of  theori. 
(inul  edition.  Harbler,  Qu^rmrd,  and  others,  ascribe 
this  piece,  a^  well  aa  L'komm^  mackint.  to  La  IM- 
trle,  and  It  It  Included  in  ceveiRl  edr.  of  hi*  vorko; 
but  the  author  of  the  present  tr«titii«  ray*  (pp.  14,  IS, 
note)  that  he  is  not  the  anihor  of  L'homme  mtmehine. 
Lowndes  (Brit.  Libr.  col.  1'JCI6.  no.  10)  has  fallen  hits 
the  strange  error  of  calling  L'homme  planU  "  aitotbrr 
edUion"  of  Lhomme  mmehiMe.  The  fomer  U  a  ntrie 
jeu  4'etprit,  aud  has  rrsl:y  nothing  to  do  vitfe  the 
queaiiun  of  materialism. 

151.  Liettre  d'un  anonyme  pour  senrir  de 
criii«|tie  uu  do  refutation  au  livre  intitnl4 
L'homme  ninchfno.    [I74S?]  pp.  12. 

152.  [liii  Mettrle,  Julien  OfTray  dc].  fjpttrt 

h  mon  cHpi  it.   On  raiionyuie  persifle.   [174lif J 
P>.  pp.  22.  — Also  Paris,  1774.  K 

153.  [Liuxac,  iWv].  L^honinie  plus  que  mar 
chine.    Loiidres  [Leydenr],174$,feni.ll«.(t'iili.) 

154.  [ ].  Man  more  than  a  Machine.  Where- 
in, L  The  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  is  denK>ih> 
8trate<l  ...    .    London,  1762,  f  •.  pp.  102  +. 

166.  Franx,  Adam  With.  Miderlegung  der 
f^anrOsischen  Schrifl :  L'homme  machice, 
nolwt  dem  Beweis  der  Gegensjltxe.  Leipsig, 
1749,  8».  pp.  372. 

156.  Tralles,  Balthas.  Lud«'.    Be  Machina  et 
Anima  huninna  prorsus  a  se  inuicem  distinctis 
...    .    Lip!.iae  et  Vratislav.  IT49,  8».  pp.  270. 
Agaln«t  La  Mettrle. 

167.  Enquiry  (Ai))  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul,  its  Origin,  Properties,  and  Fa- 
culties ...    .    L«)iulon,  1750,  8*.  It. 

167*.  Monlfflla,  Tommaao  Vinceoxo.    Diner- 

tazione  coiiti*o  i  niaterialisti  edaltri  incrcdalL 
2  tom.  Padova.  1750,  So, 

158.  Ploncqnet,  Gottfr.  Diasertatio  de 
Materia  I  ir<ino.  Tubingae,  1750*  4*.  —  Also 
"cum  i>tip)ili>nientiM  et  Confntatione  Libelli: 
L'huninu'  machine,"  ibid.  1751,  4». 

159.  Lavater,  David.  De  real!  Spiritunm  fini- 
toruni  l.xi.«tentia  contra  Material istas.  [Diss.] 
Tijturi,  1751,  4<». 

160.  Krause,  Carl  Christian.  Disputatiophv- 
sica  dc  Uomine  non  Machina.  LIpsiae,  n52, 
4^.  pp.  72. 

161.  Creuts,  Friedr.  Carl  Casimir,  Baron 
von.  Vernuch  iiber  die  Seele.  2  Theile. 
Fraiikftnt  nnd  lA'ipr.ijr.  175S-54,  «•. 

See  .Vora  Aria  Srvd.  1755,  pp.  fi92-7(B.   B. 

162.  rijlgnac,  Jon.  Adrien  I«elar|fe  de,  tht 

AhM].  f.lemens  de  m^taphysique  tlr#«  de 
I'oxiierience,  on  Lettres  k  un  mat^rialUite  snr 
la  nattit  e  de  I'&me  ...    .    Paris,  1753, 1>. 

163.  M filler.  Job.  iSteph.  DisserUtio,  atmm 
Diictriiia  de  .Mentis  Materialitate  llypoChesia 
plnliisiiphica  po^'ait  v(K-ari  . . .  .  Jenae,  175t,4*. 

104.  [Crentx,  Friedr.  Carl  Casimir,  Barmt 
▼on].  Sendschrciben  an  den  llerm  Profes- 
sor (Jottsched  zu  Leipzig,  abgelasaen  too  dem 
Vcrfii.«iser  des  Versnchs  Uber  die  Feele.  Frank- 
furt am  Mayn,  1754,  S».  pp.  132. 

166.  Denesle, .   Les  pr^Jng^  des  anriena 

et  des  itimveanx  philoeopnea  aur  la  nature  de 
r&me  bnmuine,  on  Examen  dn  matArialiame 
...    .    2  vol.  Paris,  (1754,)  1766,  l*. 
"  Poor."— JTmnfnye. 

166.  Kranse,  Carl  Christian.  Sendgdireiben 
an  Hrn.  von  Windheim,  wegen  der  tod  ihm 
tiliernommenen  Vertbeidig:nng  dea  oiftteri** 
liBtiachen  Irrthoms.    Leipsig,  17M»  4*. 
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167.  AAtimat^rtaliame  (L*),  po^me.  Dro«- 
<le,  1755,  »>.  pp.  16. 

168.  [Bonnet 9  Charlet].  Eiwai  de  psychologie 
...    .     Londrea  [Leyden  ?),  1755,  8«.  pp.  390. 

Also  in  hla  CBuuna,  Nvuckaiel,  1779,  cte.  9>,  Tom. 

XVII.  a. 
109.  Hase,  Christian  Heinr.  Dissertatio  de 
Aniiua  humana  nua  medii  Q^nerii)  inter  sim- 
plicom  et  compoaitam  Subatantiam  ...  .  [In 
opposition  to  Baron  von  Creatz.]  2  pt.  Jenae, 
1156, 4».  pp.  30, 30. 

170.  SInsartf  Benolt.  Becneil  de  penaftea  di- 
veraea  aur  I'immat6rialit6  de  r&nic,  aon  im- 
mortality, aa  liberty,  et  aa  dietinction  d'avec 
le  corpa,  ou  R6futation  du  mat^rialiame,  avcc 
nne  reponae  anx  objectiona  de  M.  Cneutz  et  de 
Lncritee  le  philoaophe.  . . .  Colmar,  1756,  9fi. 
pp.  376. 

171.  Scl&lett'vrein,  Joh.  Aug.  Be  Corporea 
Mentia  Natura  proraua  neganda.  JensB,  1757, 
4«>.  pp.  40. 

172.  {'Robinson,  J.,  M.D.].  Pliiloaophlcal 
and  Scriptural  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and 

,  Constitution  of  Mankind,  considered  only  as 
Rational  Beings.  Wherein  the  Antient  Opi- 
nion, asserting  the  Human  Soul  to  be  an  Im- 
material, Immortal,  and  Thinking  Sulwtance, 
is  found  to  be  quite  Kalae  ....  Authore  J.  K. 
M.D.  Limdon,  1757,  8o.  It.  6d.  — Also  ibid. 
1758,  8«.  2*.? 

"A  wild,   rambling  perfbmunoe."~JVoiUJU;ir  Rm. 
XVIII.  4IM. 

173.  Fleming,  Caleb.  A  Survey  of  the  Search 
after  Souls,  by  Dr.  Coward,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Dr  Sykes,  Dr.  Law,  Mr.  Peckard,  and 
othera.  Wherein  the  principal  Argunienta /or 
and  against  the  Materiality  are  collected :  and 
the  Distinction  between  the  Mechanical  and 
Moral  System  stated.  With  an  Essay  to  as- 
certain the  Condition  of  the  Christian,  during 
the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  of  Jeans:  which 
neither  admita  of  a  Sleeping,  nor  anpposea 
a  Separate  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  . . . 
London,  1758,  9fi.  pp.  (ii.),  xiii.,  3U,  followed 
in  somf  copies  by  pp.  316-322  (Advertiaement 
and  Addenda),  dated  Sept.  27, 1760.    ZT. 

174.  Peckard,  Peter.  OV»ervationa  on  Mr. 
Fleming's  Survey,  Ac.  In  which  are  conai- 
dered  [divera  other  aubjecta,  and]  ...  the 
Foundation  of  Immortality.  London,  1750, 
»».  pp.  115.    H. 

175.  Flemlnff,  Caleb.  A  Defence  of  the  Con- 
scious Scheme,  against  that  of  the  Mortalist. 
Occasioned  by  Mr.  Peter  Peckard'a  Obaerva- 
tions  on  Mr.  Fleming's  Survey,  Ac.  Wherein 
an  Immediate  Resurrection  of  the  Just,  is 
shewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  General  Resur- 
rection and  Judgment  of  all  the  Dead.  ... 
London,  175»,  »•.  pp.  72  +.    H. 

176.  [X/orer,  Gabriel  Francois].  Lettre  an  R. 
P.  Bert  bier,  aur  le  material  iame.  Gendve 
[Pari.H],  1759,  ia».  pp.  77. 

a««  Palgnot.  DidL  du  Hma  eondamniM  aMftUt  XL 

m. 

177.  [Dnfonr,  ,  the  Abbf\.    L'Ame,  ou  le 

ayst^me  des  material istes,  aoumis  aux  seules 
lumidres  de  la  raiaon,  joar  M.  Tabb^  *  *  *.  Lau- 
aanne  [Avignon],  175v,  12*. 

178.  Baaajr  (An)  towards  demonatrating  the 
Immateriality,  and  Free-Agency  of  the  Soul. 
In  Answer  to  two  Pamphlets;  one  intitled,  A 
Philoeophical  Enquiry  into  the  Physical  Spring 
of  Human  Actiona,  Ac.  supposed  to  have  been 
wrote  by  Mr.  Saranel  Strutt.  And  the  other 
intitled;  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Unman  Liberty :  aupposed  to  have  been  wrote 
by  Anthony  Collina,  Esq.  London,  1790,  8o. 
pp.  xvi.,  1.%.    H. 

17tL  Monlglia^TommABoVincenzo.  Lamente 


nmana  spirito  Immortale,  non  materia  pen- 
aante.    2  tom.  Padova,  17ttO,  8«. 

179». Oaservazioni  critico-flloaoflche  contro 

i  materialiatL    Lucca,  1700, 8». 

180.  Biopl&llnSy  psetuUm.  Zwel  Oeapritche 
von  der  Uiisterbllchkeit  der  menachlichen 
Seele  zwischen  eincm  Ofllcicr,  der.ein  Mate- 
rialist ist,  uud  zwischen  eincm  Bauer,  von 
Biophilo.    N.p.  1761,  8o.  pp.  32. 

181.  Marataller,  O.  (J. 7)  C.  Oedanken  von 
der  Un^>terl»lichk^:it  der  mcnschlichen  Seele, 
den  materialist i^»cllen  Philosoplien  entgegeo- 
gesetxt.    Quedlinburg,  17G1,  i^".  pp.  30. 

182.  Simon,  Jordan.  Widerlcgung  des  Mate- 
rlaliHiuuB.    Wurxburg,  I7«l,  S".    2")  yr. 

Also  with  the  title:— "Urthell  iibcr  die  Seelenlehrs 
einlger  Aerate,"  efe. 

183.  [Plelion,  Thomaa  Jean,  the  Abb£].  Cw- 
tel  aux  pliilosophea  k  quatre  pattes,  on  Piin- 
mat^^rialisnie  oppoad  an  maturialisme.  Bru- 
xelles  et  Paris,  1799,  8«. 

184.  Liangton,  Zachary.  An  Essay  concern- 
ing the  Human  Rational  Soul.  In  Three 
Parts.  Shewing,  1.  the  Origin;  2.  the  Nature; 
3.  the  Excellency  of  the  Soul.  ...  Oxford, 
1764,  8«.  8*.  Od. 

Firat  pabl.  anonyniouelr  at  Dublin,  1753  (Bodl.  Cat.) 
or  1759  (Montti.  Uur.).  S^.  — "A  farrago  of  itale  and 
trita  arguoieat*."— J/frn(Mjr  Rtv. 

185.  Kiuxinfper  von  Klnzlng,  Joh.  Mart. 
Maximilian.  Oedanken  voui  geisiigen  Wesou 
der  menschlicheu  Seele  ...  .  Muuchen,  I7669 
4«.  pp.  48. 

186.  Ploucqnet,  Gottfr.  Problemata  de  N»> 
tura  Ilominis  ante  et  post  Mortem.  [Diaa.] 
Tubingae,  1706,  49. 

187.  Brouffl&ton,  Thomaa.  A  Defence  of 
the  communly-iecelTed  Doctrine  of  the  Human 
Soul,  as  an  immaterial  and  naturally-immortal 
Principle  in  Man,  against  the  Objections  of 
some  modern  Writere:  including  the  true 
Scripture-Doctrine  of  Death,  Life,  and  1m- 
mortalit}',  and  of  the  Neceasity  and  Extent 
of  the  Christian  Redemption.  ...  Briatol, 
1766,  8*.  pp.  174.    //. 

188.  'Waminff  (A) againat  Poplah Doctrines: 
or,  ObservatiiMis  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomaa 
Bronghton*s  Defence  of  an  inherent  Immor< 
tality  in  Man :  shewing  it  to  be  a  Doctrine  of 
human  Invention  ...  .   London,  1767, 8». It. 6d. 

180.  Cartter,  Oallus.  Anmiae  sen  Mentia 
huinanae  Spiritnalitas  et  Iminortalitaa  ad- 
versua  noetrae  Aetatia  Philosophoa,  Materi- 
alistaa  dictna,  phvsicis  Argunientia  demon- 
atrata.    Aug.  Vind.  1768, 8«.  pp.  03. 

100.  Bel&iTab,  Joh.  Anima  apiritualia  ae 
immortalis  ex  sanioria  Philosophiae  Princi- 
plis  contra  Epicureos  et  Materialistas  aliosque 
Seculi  noetri  Pseiido-Philosophoa  propugnata. 
Raatadii,  1768,  8«.  pp.  130. 

100*.  Smiib,  William,  M.D.  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Nerves;  containing  an  Account,  1. 
Of  the  Nature  of  Man.  2.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Brutes.  3.  Of  the  Nature  and  Coniiectltm  of 
Soul  and  Body.  4.  Of  the  Threefold  Life  of 
Man.  6.  Of  ...  Nervous  Diseases.  ...  Lon- 
don. 1768,  8».  pp.  vi.,  302.    G. 

101.  [Holiiaeli,  Paul  Henri  Tlilry,  Baron 
d' J.  Le  systenie  de  la  nature  . . .  par  M.  Mi- 
rabaud  ...  .2  vol.  Londres  [Amsterdam], 
1770. 8». 

Nameroos  edo. ;  tev  Qa6rnrd.  A  German  tranala- 
tloo,  2 Theile,  Frankf.  und  \^\pt.  I7M.  »>,  etc;  Kna- 
lUh,  4  vol..  London,  1T97,  8*:  i  vol..  New  York,  IStt, 
8»;  4MmMI.  4  vol.,  Parii,  1».'.',  It*. 

102.  [Dniral,  Pierre].  Reflexions  aur  le  livre 
intituld:  Le  systime  de  la  nature.  Pafis, 
1770, 12«>. 

103.  Tbllnery  Joh.  Gottlieb.    Beweis  fJr  di« 
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ImmaterialitKt  der  menschlichen  Seele  aaa 
der  Immaterial! Uit  Gottes.  (In  his  Kurtt 
vermischte  At^fsUtxe^  »  Samml.,  Frankf.  a.  d. 
Odor,  1770,  8».) 

194.  Sulxer,  Joh.  Geo.  Obserratlona  sur  qucl> 

aues  propri6t68  de  Time  compar£e«  k  celles 
o  la  mati^re :  pour  servir  k  Toxamen  du  uia- 
Urialisme.  {Nouvtaux  Mim.  de  VAcad.  Eoy. 
da  Sciences,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  for  1771,  pp.  390- 
410 :  and  for  1777,  pp.  .•»!,  332.)    If. 

A  Centum  trentlaUOD  in  hia  YmnmitcMU  Sekiifltn, 
Thril  II. 

195.  Bergier,  Nicolas  Sylvestre.  Examen  du 
material iHnie,  ou  RtTutation  du  Syst^me  de  la 
nature  ....    2  vol.  PariM,  1771, 12». 

A  German  translntloD,  Bamberg,  1788. 

196.  Ca«llllon(/to/. Salvemlnl da Cas- 
tlffllone,  Lat.  CastlUloneus},  Jean 
(Fraufoid  Mauro  Melckior)  de*  Obttervations 
8ur  le  livre  intitul6  Syst^me  do  la  nature. 
Par  M.  J.  de  Ciwtillon  ...    .    Berlin,  1771,  «•. 

197.  Holland,  Geurg  Jonathan,  Baron  von. 
K6tlexiou«  pUilobopliiqueM  sur  )e  8y8t«rnio  de 
la  nature.  2*  £d.,  revue  ...  et  augmentce. 
(1772,)  Neufchitel,  1776,  8». 

A  Gertnan  traoalaUon,  Berne,  1772. 

198.  [Roel&efort,  Guillaunie  Dnbols  dej. 
Pen!i6e8  diverKco  contre  le  nyBtenie  de^  mate- 
rialiHti'H,  k  Toccasion  d'un  6crit  intitul6 :  Sys- 
t^Hic  de  la  nature.     Parin,  1771, 12». 

199.  Helvet Ins,  Claude  Adrien.  Levraisena 
du  Sytitenie  de  i»  nature.  Ouvrage  posthnme. 
Londri'H,  1774, 8«>.  pp.  96. 

"  Get  ouvrage  paaae  poor  ttre  un  ferit  paeudo- 
ny  me . " —  Qufrard, 

200.  Hennlng^s,  Justus  Christian.  Geschichte 
von  den  Seelen  der  Menschen  nnd  Thiore. 
Pragmatisch  entworfen.  Halle,  1774,  8<>.  pp. 
64,  522  + 

201.  Hotttnffer,  Joh.  Jac,  the  elder.  Do  non- 
nuUorum  in  oppugnanda  Keliglone  Ineptiis 
ac  mails  Artibus,  maxime  in  Francogalli  ru- 
jusdam  Libro  qui  Systematis  Naturae  Nomine 
fertur,  couspicuis  Libri  duo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1774, 
8*.  (8  sh.) 

202.  [Hupel,  August  Wilh.].  Anmerkungen 
und  Zwetfel  ilber  die  gewOhnlichcn  Lelirsjitzo 
voni  We.«i-a  der  inenscUIicbon  und  thieriscbeu 
Seele.     llipi,  1774,  Ho.  pp.  376. 

Bee  Gotting.  Anxeigen,  1775,  pp.  21.:-216.     B. 

203.  Pinto,  Isauc  de.  Precis  des  arguments 
contre  Icm  niaterialistos,  avee  de  uouvclles  r6- 
flexions  sur  la  nature  de  nos  connoisimnces, 
TexiHtence  de  Dieu,  rimmat6rialit6  et  Tim- 
mortalit^  de  r&nie.  2*  6d.,  augmont6o  ...  . 
La  H:i>e,  (1774.)  1777  [1776?],  8o.  pp.  IGO. 

"  The  bc*t  part  of  tlie  work  is  gathered  from  Ber- 

eer  aDd  CtMllWon. "^BrttscJk.  —  A  Vutch  tranftlatloo, 
(lom,  1TT5;  German (\>oor),  Krankturt,  1776;  another, 
from  the  '^it  c<l.,  with  notea,  bj  J.  C.  K.  Mumler, 
Hclmaiadt,  177k. 

204.  Tralles,  Balthas.  Ludw.  De  Animao 
Existentia  Ininiaterialitato  et  Immortalitate 
Cogitata.     Vrnti.slaviae,  1774,  8».  pp.  186. 

205.  Gedanken  tiber  das  Dascyn,  die  Im- 
materialitKt und  UnHterbllcbkeit  der  menscb- 
lichen  Soele,  in  ciner  freyen  Uebersotzung  ana 
dem  r^teinii^chen.    Breslau,  1776,  8<>.  pp.  232. 

206.  Me  Inert,  Cliristoph.  Abhandlung  Uber 
die  Natur  der  Seele,  eine  Platonische  AUegorie. 

iln   liis    Vermischte   philos.  Schriften,   Leipz. 
775,  eio.  80,  I.  121),  ff.) 

207.  [Berlng^ton,  Joseph].  Letters  on  Ma- 
terialiHni  and  Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human 
Mind,  addre«t»ed  to  Dr.  Priestley,  F.R.S.  Lon- 
don, I77«,  S".  .Tj*. 

Bee  Monthly  Rev.  LVI.  81-88.     H. 

208.  Kemme,  Joli.  Christian.  Beurtheilung 
eines   ReweiHes    fUr  die   Immaterialitilt  der 

*  Seele  am  dor  Mijdicin.   Halle,  177«,  8«.  pp.  100. 
Id  oppoaltion  to  Trallaa.    Comp.  No.  tli. 
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209.  [Falletti,  Tom.  TincT.  Dlacono  lllo«>> 
flco  su  I'histuria  naturale  aelPanima  unuuia 
Roma,  1777,  S*.  pp.  128. 

210.  Oesfeld,  Gotthelf  Friedr.  Die  Lehrck 
von  der  Immaterialitiit.  Freyhelt  unU  Unstcrb- 
lichkeit  der  mcnschlichen  i^eele  ervric«en,  und 
wider  die  neuesten  EinwUrfe  vertheidigt .... 
Chemnitz,  1777,  8*.  pp.  111. 

21G».  Psycliologlselie  Versuche.  Fraokfurt 

und  Leipzig,  1777,  8«.  (17i  sh.) 

"  Mslutalua  that  tb*  aoul  majr  b«  materia]  nad  jtt 
immortal."— JBretaeA. 

211.  Priest  ley  9  Joseph.  Disquisitions  r«Ia^ 
ing  to  flatter  and  Spirit.  To  wliich  is  added 
the  History  of  the  Philosophical  Ductrins 
concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
Nature  of  Matter;  with  its  Inflacnce  on 
Christianity  ...  .  Vol.  I.  The  2d  Ed.,  im- 
proved and  enlarged,  g  The  Doctrine  of  Philo- 
sophical Necessity  illustrated;  being  an  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Disquisitions  ...  .  To  which  is 
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llenMhen  aufela  Jcawiu." 

279.  Bnaor,  George.  Natural  Theology:  the 
Arguments  of  I'aley,  Brougham,  and  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  on  this  subject  exa- 
mined: also  the  Doctrines  of  Rrongham  and 
the  Immaterialists  respecting  the  Soal.  ... 
London,  1830,  l2o.  pp.  60. 

286.  Immortality  and  Immateriality.  [With 
notices  of  Ijord  Broughanrs  Discourse  of  Na- 
tural Theology,  and  Wallace's  and  Tnrton't 
Observations  upon  it.]  {Pra$fr^$  Ma§.  kx 
June,  1836;  XIII.  694-707.)    H. 

281.  Tbomas,  Fred.  Samson.  The  Psycho* 
logist;  or.  Whence  is  a  Knowledge  of  the 
S(ml  derivable?  A  Poetical,  Metaphysical, 
and  Theological  Essay.  London,  1844,  8«.  pp. 
vii.,  211.     G. 

Al*o  Included  io  hU  FnFtUal  Frmfmenu.  Lwdaa, 
1896,  8».  —  Against  inau>riaU<m. 

282  Brdniann,Joh.  Eduard.  Leib  und  S«^la 
nach  ihrem  Begriff  und  Verh&ltniAS  xn  ein- 
ander.  Kin  Beitrag  sur  Begriindung  der  phi- 
losophiHchen  Anthropologie  ....  Halle,  1837, 
8«.  pp.  viii.,  133. 

Reviewed  br  Oabler  in  the  JUM.  /.  wta».  XritUt  tat 
Deo.  leST,  coli.  801-848.    B. 
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9B3.  OrooSy  Friodr.  Der  nnyerweallche  Leib 
als  das  Orpiii  dcs  (loistes  und  81  tx  der  Seelen- 
Btiirangen.    Heidelberg,  1S37, 12>.    10^. 

284.  Messersehmldty  Ileinr.  Die  hoch- 
wichtige  Lcbensfrage :  Kind  dio  Acufttierun{;en 
der  hOneren  freifitig;cn  ThMtigkeit  boini  Mon- 
schen  bios  Wirkungen  Reiner  Tollkouunnnnni 
OrganiRAtion,  odor  einea  niit  dieser  in  lnni{;«r 
Verbindung  lobenden  Wcsena  von  unstorb- 
licb'tr,  geiNtigcr,  an  Rich  htfherer  Natur  ?  Auf 
dem  einzig  richern  ^Vcg  der  Naturfurnchung 
eyident  bcantwnrtot.    SUiitz,  1837*  So.  pp.  155. 

Oppo«M  niatertklUm. 

285.  liadevl-Roche,  P.  J.    n^futution  dn 
.  material ianu',  et  d^wiionstration  du  wnfritaa- 

lisme  i>ar  la  plivi^iulogio  et  la  p^ycuologie. 
PariR,  1838,  8».  (12^  sh.) 

286.  Meverf  II.  IT.  Der  Oeiflt  in  seiner  Unab- 
h&ngij^Kcit  von  dem  KOrper  iind  der  Sinnen- 
welt  i.b4:rhaapt.    Oldenburg,  183S  <^-  (10  ^b.) 

2S7.  Debrejrnet  IMerre  Jean  Comeille.  Pcn- 
R^e.s  d*un  cruyant  catholiquo,oii  Considvrationfl 
pliilasophiqiies,  moraleB  et  religieuses  sur  lo 
niat^rialisme  modcmo,  Time  des  bfites,  la 
phr^nologie,  le  snicide,  le  duel  ot  le  magn6- 
tiiime  animal.  2«  M.  I*aris,  (1839,)  1S40,  S". 
(31  «h.)  —  3»  M.,  18+1,  8«>.    6/r. 

288.  Foriebon, ,  Utf  AhM.    Le  raat^ria- 

liamo  ot  )a  phrunologie  combattus  dans  leurn 
fundcments  ...    .    Paris,  1880,  8o.  (25^  sh.) 

289.  Hasert,  Frieilr.  Reinbotd.  Lcbon,  Soelc. 
Gott  in  ihrem  innersten  Ileiligthumc  anf- 
gesncht  und  in  ihrcn  wesentlichsten  OfTonbii- 
rungen  zusamnienhttngcnd  dargestellt.  N  Um- 
bcrg,  1839,  6«.  (ICf  sh.) 

290.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Distinction  bet>%'eeu 
Bo<lv,  S«)nl,  and  Spirit.  Dy  the  Author  of 
"  Miriam.**    London,  1841,  3>.  U. 

291.  Pleard,  J.  D.  H.  La  v£rit6  sur  la  nature 
et  les  prouves  iI^mouMtrativM  de  I'existence 
et  rinuiuitc>rialit6  do  TAnie  Paris,  1812, 
8».  ('y^  sh.) 

292.  Gnte  Saehe  (Dio)  der  Soele,  ihre  elgenen 
Angelegonheitvn  und  dio  aus  dem  Menschen 
und  der  Vergangenheit  ontwickelte  G&* 
schichts-Zukunft.  BraunRchweig,  1843,  8*. 
pp.  120. 

293.  Fiebte,  Imman.  Ilerm.  Die  bisherige 
Zustand  dor  Anthropologic  nnd  Psychologic. 
I.  (In  his  Zeitschr.  /.  Philos.,  1844,  XII.  06- 
106.)    If. 

On  the  question  of  immortaltty,  ie«  pp.  B3-10S. 

294.  I«eroux,  Antoine.  Pneumatologie.  Xou- 
Teau  syst^mo  philosoithiciue  sur  I'origino  et  le 
but  flnal  de  toutes  chosen,  d'apris  les  theories 
^lev^es  de  la  phllosophie,  depuis  les  bracb- 
manes  Jusqu'k  n(«  Jours ;  pour  servir  d'intro- 
duction  k  la  Religion  de  Tavenir.  Paris,  1844, 
8*.  (30^  sh.) 

295.  Dvpare,  II.  M.  Voorstclling  van  eene 
KtoffclijKlieid  der  ziel,  benevons  een  woord 
over  bet  wedet-keerige  verl»and  en  verschil 
tusschcn  ziel,  geest  en  ligchaam.  Leeuvrar- 
den,  184A,  8«.  ^.0.60. 

296.  Neville,  William.  A  Brief  Treatise  upon 
the  Nature,  Faculties,  Vnluc,  and  Final  Des- 
tination of  the  Human  Soul.  London,  1845, 
12*.  pp.  42. 

297.  Petrellt,  C.  M.  J.  Om  Mennlsko^lXlens 
Jiatur.  FiirsOk  till  Prfyrhologie.  2.  Upplagan 
Sfwersedd  M-h  sammamlragon.  Linkitping, 
(1845-411,)  1848,  8^.  pp.  viii.,  2j0. 

20S.  Frapportt,  Gius.  I  rlsultati  della  fllo- 
(Mifia,  csf<ia  le  principall  no/ioni  su  la  natura 
spirituale  deiruomo.  Padova,  1840, 8*.  pp.  136. 

299. The  tamt.     Ed.  2da.  Padova,  1846,  8». 

pp.  160. 

SOO.  Moreauy  L.    Du  materialisme  phr4no> 


logiqne,  de  l^inimlnne  et  de  IMnflnence.  2*  4d. 
Paris,  184«,  12o.  (14  sh.) 
801.  Roire,  Henry  Nathaniel.  The  Itoinbow 
of  tlie  Mind,  explained  in  a  Dialogue  between 
the  Materialist  and  tlie  Author,  with  the  Five 
Senses  in  Council  assembled;  proving  the 
Immortality  of  Xh\  Soul  by  Evidence  of  Sight. 
London,  1846,  8«>.  pp.  48.  (Gowans's  OiL) 

302.  Nature  (On  the)  and  Elements  of  the 
Kxtcrnal  Wnrld:  or  Universal  Immaterialism 
fill  v  explained  and  newly  demonstrated.  Lon- 
donl  1S47,  S«.  lOx. 

303.  Redford,  George.  Body  and  Soul;  or, 
Lift.*,  Mind,  and  Matter,  considered  as  to  their 
Peculiar  Nature,  and  Combined  Condition  in 
Living  Things.  . . .  London,  1847,  8*.  pp.  x., 
232.    F. 

304.  Bertrand  de  Saint  Oermain, . 

Den  manifestations  de  la  vie  et  do  riutelligunce 
k  I'aide  do  rorganlsation  ....  Paris,  1848, 8». 
pp.  vii.,  421.    II. 

Tbe  kuUior  I«  a  mmteriallst. 

305.  l>iidley,  John.  The  Anti-Materialist; 
denying  tlie  Ueality  of  Matter,  and  vindicat- 
in«;  ttio  Universality  of  Spirit.  . . .  London, 
l;iI9,  S*.  pp.  vi.,  286.    F. 

306.  Paine,  Martvn.  A  Discourse  on  the  Soul 
and  Instinct,  physiologically  distinguished 
from  Materialism,  introductory  to  the  Ctiurse 
of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Me<iicine 
and  Materia  Medica,  in  the  University  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York.  Delivered  on  the  Evening 
of  Nov.  2, 1848  ....  ri»ublished  originally  by 
the  Medical  Class.]  Enlarged  Edition.  New 
York,  1849, 12».  pp.  xi.,  230.    H, 

306*.  Smee,  Alfred.  Instinct  and  Reason  de- 
duced from  Electro-Biology.  London.  1850, 8*. 
pp.360. 

307.  Sovlat,  Andr4.  De  Pesprit  et  de  I'&me. 
2  vol.  Paris,  1850,  8».  10 /r. 

308.  Thomson,  Rev.  Patrick.  The  Soul, 
ItR  Nature  and  DestlnleB.  London,  1850, 12<>. 
pp.246. 

309.  Atkinson,  Henry  George,  and  Marti- 
nean,  Harriet.  Letters  on  the  Laws  of 
Man's  Nature  and  Development.  . . .  London, 
1851, 12>.  pp.  xii.,  390.    H. 

AdToeating  atlwlstic  materisliim. 

310.  Read,  Thomas.  The  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul:  or,  >Ian  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  Organization  for  all  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Powers.  . . .    Philadelphia,  1851,  l'>.  pp.  24.  G, 

311.  Dorris,  William  D.  Lecture  on  the 
Hnnuin  Soul,  iur  the  Benefit  of  the  Orphan 
Assylums  [xtV]  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  de- 
livered ...  February  4th,  1852.  Nashville 
[Tenn.  1. 1852,  8«.  pp.  16.    H. 

Malntslnii  that  the  loal  U  a  materlml  fluid,  Meratad 
by  the  bralu. 

312.  liOtse,  (Itud.)  Herm.  Medicinische  Psy- 
chologie  odor  Physiologio  der  Seele.  . . .  Leip- 
zig, isr>2,  8».  pij.  X.,  f-">2. 

8ce  Xe/pc.  B^^ert.,  1852,  XL.  16-24. 

313.  Mason,  Her.  William.  What  is  the 
Human  Soul  ?    London,  [1852,]  10».  pp.  76.  F. 

Swedenborgisa* 

314.  Molesehott,  Jac.  Der  Kreislauf  des 
LelM»ns.  Physiologisrho  Antworten  auf  Liiv 
bigy  Chemische  Bricfo.  3*,  vermehrte  und 
verbesserte  Aufl.  Mainz,  (1852,  65,)  1867,  8*. 
pp.  xii.,  534.    H. 

815.  FIselier,  Carl  Philipp.  Die  Unwahrheit 
dos  Sensuatit<mus  und  Matorlalismns,  mit  be- 
sonderer  Rdcksicht  auf  die  Schriften  Ton 
Feuerbach,  Vogt  und  Moleschott  bcwicscn 
...    .    Erlangen,  1858,  8«.  pp.  xviii.,  62.    H. 

316. Ueber  die  nnm(H!:1ichkeit  den  Nature* 

lismns  lum  ergilnzendcn  Theil  des  Systems 
der  Wissenschaft  xu  erheben.    Ein  Nachtrsg 
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[to  the  ftboTe]  ...    .    ErUngen,  1854,  8*.  pp. 
xxiii.,  55. 

817.  Perty,  Max.  Ue)>er  die  Bedoatung  der 
Authrupologie  fUr  Natumrissenscliaft  und 
Philosopbie.  £in  Vortng  ...  .  Bern,  l{i58, 
8«».  up.  51.     H. 

la  oppoiltloo  to  Um  matsriaUam  of  Molmcbott. 

818.  Flcbie,  Iminan.  irorm.  Die  Seelenlehre 
des  Materialism  us,  kritisch  nntersuclit.  (In 
his  ZtiUckr.  /.  PhUoi.,  1854,  XXV.  58-i7, 
160-179.)    a. 

tl9.  Hinrleba,  Ilenn.  Friedr.  Wilh.  Das 
Leben  in  der  Natur.  Bildungs-  und  Entwicko- 
lungsstufen  de«sc'lben  in  l^anze,  Tbicr  und 
Mensch.  Natur-bistoriach-philusophiiich  dtir- 
gestellt  ...    .    Ilalle,  1854,  8«.  pp.  xv.,  271. 

820.  HoAnamt,  Franz.  Zur  "Widerlegung 
dos  Materialisniufl,  Naturalismus,  Pantheis- 
mus  und  Mouadismus.  Abdruck  der  Einlci- 
tung  zu  Fr.  v.  Baader's  sMmmtlicbcn  Werke. 
I.  llauptabth.  4.Bd.  Leipzig,  1854, 8*.  pp.  lii. 
J£, 

821.  "Waipier,  Bud.  MenschonschOpfung  nnd 
Seeiensubstanz.  £in  anthropologischcr  Vor- 
trag,  gehulten  ...  zu  OOttingon  am  18.  Sep- 
tember 1854.  . . .  GUttingen,  1854,  8».  pp.  30. 
H. 

822. Ueber  Wimen  und  Olauben,  mit  be- 

Bonderor  Beziehung  zur  Zukanft  der  Seelen. 
. . .    GUttingen,  1854,  8*.  pp.  30.    H. 

823.  Znlurlgl,  Jak.  Kritische  Unterauchung 
liber  dus  >\u8en  der  vemUnftigen  Geistsoetu 
und  der  psycbischen  Leiblichkeit  des  Men- 
achen,  sowie  Ubcr  die  Frage :  Inv-ieforn  i«t  die 
TemUnflige  Oeistscvle  die  Form  des  monsch- 
lichcn  Loibesf  niit  Kflcksicht  iiuf  den  Streit 
der  Gegenwart,  auf  die  Cuncilien,  Kircbcnvii- 
ter  und  Scholastiker.  . . .  Regensburg,  1854, 
8».  pp.  iv.,  272.    II. 

824.  Cooper,  II.  G.  Indestructibility  the 
Universni  Law,  traced  from  a  Bit  of  Coal  to 
the  Soul  of  Man.    Dublin,  1855,  &».  2s.  (W. 

825.  Csolbe,  Ueinr.  Die  Elemente  dor  Psy- 
cbologie  voni  Standpunkte  des  Material ismus. 
(Fichte's  ZeAUchr.  /  Phxlot.,  1855,  XXVI.  91- 
109.)    H. 

820. Neue  Darstelluug  des  Sensualismus. 

Ein  Entwurf  ...    .    Leipzig,  1855,  8*.  pp.  xii., 

237.    //. 

"  The  moiit  Important  recent  production  on  the  aide 
of  materialism."— iC/cp/el.  See  also  Leipx.  R^^ri., 
1866,  LIV.  20i>-.:08.    H. 

827.  Feehner,  GuKtav  Theodor.    Ueber  die 

{>]iy»ikali«clie    und    philoeophidchu    Atomen- 
elire.     Leiji/i);,  IS55,  8«>.  pp.  xvi.,  210. 
OppoMs  materialism. 

828.  Tlttmann,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  Loben 
und  tjtuflf.    Dresden,  1S55,  B*.  pp.  viii.,  1C8. 

320.  Vof^i  Carl.  KOhlerglaube  und  Wissen- 
Bchuft.  l.ine  Streitschrift  gcgen  Ilofrath  I'u- 
dulph  Warner  in  GUttingen.  4«  Auflage,  zM-ei- 
tcr  Alnlruck.  Gicssen,  (1855,)  1850,  S«.  pp. 
Ixvli.,  12t'..    //. 

"Acute  and  wittj"  (KliipftO,  but  auperflclal. 

830.  Wagner,  (Job.)  Andr.  NaturwiAsen- 
Hohafl  und  Bibel  im  Gegennatze  zu  dem  KUh- 
lerglauben  des  Ilerrn  Carl  Vogt,  als  des  tiic- 
dererfttandenen  und  aus  dem  FranzUsischon 
ins  Deutsche  ilbersetzten  Bory.  Stuttgart, 
1855,  8o.  pp.  55.    H. 

631.  Relclienbacli,  Karl,  Barnn  von. 
KolilerKluubc  und  Anerwel.««heit.  Dem  Ilerrn 
C.  Vogt  in  Genf  zur  Antwort.    Wien,  1855, 8«. 

pp.  48. 

132.  Frohscl&aininer,  J.  Menschenseole 
und  IMivsiub.^rie.  Line  Stroitschrill  gegen 
Prof.  Call  Vogt  in  Gent  Slllnchen,  1855,  8». 
pp.  vii.,  212. 

Praiaed  bj  KlQpftL    TM  aatiior  ia  a  Catbollo.   Be- 
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rlewed  by  Fr.  HoffiDiaaa  la  Fiehte's 
loa.,  lb6T,  XXXI.  148-100.    H. 
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333.  Beballer,  Julius.  Leib  und  8(>H«.  Zur 
AufklMruug  uber  '*  KMilerglanben  nod  Wi«- 
senschaft."  3*  vermelirte  Aosg.  Weimar, 
(1855,  56,)  1858,  8*.  pp.  (8),  248  +.    U. 

"  The  meet  Important,  in  a  aelcntille  point  of  x^mrn^ 
amons  the  reoent  vorka  acain»t  niatcriaJiam."— XKy- 
/W.    See  alao  BUbUath.  Saef,  XVII.  :t(n-20a. 

334.  Bflclkner,  Louis.  Kraft  und  StofL— 
Empirisch-naturphiloaophische  Studien.  In 
allgemein-Terstlindlicher  Darstellung.  0>  rer- 
mehrte  und  Yerbesserte  Anil,  fist  and  3d 
eils.,  1856 ;  Sd  and  4t\),  1856.1  Frankfort  a.  M., 
1859,  8».  pp.  Ivi.,  252.     H. 

Tbe  author  ia  a  sealoua  propagandiat  nfmefriiiHwi 

335.  Franensilfcdt,  Julius.  Der  Materialk- 
muM.  Seine  Wahrbeit  und  sein  Irrthnm. 
Line  Enrlederung  auf  Dr.  Loala  BQchner's 
**  Kraft  und  Stoff.'^  . . .  Leipsig,  1856^  16*.  pp. 
XV.,  208. 

336.  Fabrf  9  Friedr.  Briefe  gegen  den  Materia- 
lismus.    Stuttgart,  1850,  ^^  pp.  :^v.,  215. 

"  One  or  the  beat  worka  againat  the  uaterlaUatfa 
tendeDCT."— JTlMP/lel.       Ba    alao    MlhUotk.   Sacra. 

xvn.  sto-ni. 

337.  Ftclitey  Imman.  Ilerm.  Anthropologie. 
—  Die  Lehre  Ton  der  menschllcben  Sccle. 
Neubegrlindet  auf  naturwissenschafllii-heni 
Wege  lur  Naturfortcher,  SeelenJlrxte  und  vL»- 
senschaftlich  Gebildete  Ubcrhaupt.  '>  ver- 
melirte und  yerbcsserte  Aufl.  Leipzig,  (lS5i,) 
1800,  8«.  pp.  xxxix.,  r,23.    IT. 

"Die  apiritualhtiarhen  Lrhrra."  pp.  23-85;  **D«r 
Matciialiamua."  pp.  6o-(M :  "  Der  Tod  uod  die  8ec> 
lcnrorti1au«r."  pp.  30T-.'U5;  "  Dlo  teitlirbe  Eatatc- 
huug  d<i-  Socle,"  i>p.  4'JI-U4.  —  An  inportant  vark. 
Comp.  /.Wjur.  Jteptrt.,  l*5i,  LV.  V09-21S. 

338.  Orlndon,  Leopold  Hartley.  Life:  Its 
Nature,  Varieties  and  Phenomena,  Alao, 
Times  and  Seasons.  . . .    London,  185i.  8*.  pp. 

riii.,  328.    F. 

339.  liOtsey  (Rud.)  Ilerm.  Mikrokoamns.  Ideen 
zur  Naturgeschichte  und  Gcschichte  der 
Menschhcit.  Versuch  einer  Anthrupologie. 
I<r  Band :  Der  Leib.  Der  Seele.  Das  Leben.  I 
II**  Baud :  Der  Blensch.  Der  Geist.  Der  Welt 
Lauf.    2  Bde.     I^ipSiig,  18£A-.'}8,  8*. 

"A  Tcry  important  work."— Xlbj)^ 

340.  Czolbe,  Heinr.  Kntstehung  dr«  Selbst- 
bewutfstHeintj.  Fine  Antwort  aii  Urn.  l*rot 
Lotze.    lieipzig,  1850,  8o.  pp.  58. 

341.  Braubaelk,  W.  Kiihlerunglaube  und 
Matcriiilismus  oder  die  Wahrheit  des  geisti- 
gen  LelMMis.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1856,  8*. 
pp.  iv.,  92. 

342.  Thnm,  Rud.  Karl  Vogt's  KOhlerglaube 
und  Wi.-vten.schaft  im  eigenen  Licbte.  1.  Giit- 
tingcn,  1850,  8*.  pp.  35. 

343.  Draper,  John  Wm.   Human  Physiology. 

Statical  and  Dynamical:  or,  The  Conditions 
and  (^m^80  of  tbe  Life  of  Man.  . . .  New  York, 
1850,  8«>.  pp.  xvi.,  r.49. 

81%  pp.  283->7  for  "  evideace  of  tbe  ezlsteiM«  of 
the  Mul  derived  ftxtm  ccrvbral  atructure." 

344.  Euen,  F.  Der  naturMii^Henschafllicbe 
Mnterialittnius  in  seincm  Piincip  und  in  «ei- 
nen  Kon.nequenzen.  Ein  Vortrag  ...  .  Ber- 
lin, 1^0,  8«».  pp.  3i 

345.  MIclielU,  Fr.  Der  Materialismus  als 
KUhlerglauiw.  Lin  oflencs  Sendschrelben 
als  Ileransforderung  znm  vrissenschafUichen 
Kampfe  an  die  Vcrtreter  des  neuen  Materia- 
lismus in  Deutschland:  Cotta,  Bumieister, 
Virchow,  Voct,  Moleschott,  Boasmilanler,  MUl- 
ler,  UIc,  Czolbe,  BHchuer  n.  A.  ...  MUnster, 
1850,  8«.  pp.  75. 

Rcriewed  br  Pr.  Hofftoann  in  Fichu's  JWCachr.  A 
PAtto«.,lMT.XXXLni-:&7.    H. 

346.  Moleseliott,  Jac.  IJcht  und  Leben. 
Rede  beim  Antritt  dea  ^ontUchen  LehnuaU 
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611>.  [Hclmonty  FranciMrus  Mercurins 
ikMlur  Olam,  etc.  IW^    Se«  No.  478. 

613.  Schmidy  Joh.,  164(m731.  DiaserUtiode 
Mnltiplici  AnimAmm  Reditu  Id  Corpora,  anc- 
tori  Tractatus  8eder  Olam  oppoaita.  LipnUe, 
lOM,  4*.  (8^  sfa.) 

614.  Henriely  Helnr.  De  Anlmarnm  Trans- 
migratioiio.     Hal.  1099,  4<». 

615.  Klanaing,  or  Clansins,  Ileinrich. 
McT«mrh>fAar««0'i{  Tetenini  Uentiiium  aequo 
ae  hodiernomm  qnomndam  Philuaophorum 
conftitata,  ad  Doctrinam  d«  Kesurrectloue 
Carnis  rindicandam.  IBetp.  Gottfr.  Bordau.J 
Liptfiae,  1734,  4*.  pp.  38. 

610.  Bvldenee  (An)  Ibr  Immortality,  and  Ibr 
Tran^uiigjation.  To  which  is  added,  a  Treatise 
concerning  thoM  who  sleep  in  the  Dust  of  the 
Karth.    l^ndon,  1713,  sm.  8*. 

617.  Ha  After,  Gotthard.  DissertatiodeTrans- 
mlKratione  Animarum,  qnatenns  ex  Lumine 
Kationis  cognoeci  potest.  Alt.  1746, 49.  pp.  36. 

618.  Beiftuberty  Joh.  Ernst'.  Yon  Wandelung 
der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1740,  4^. 
(4  sh.) 

610.  Ostander,  Joh.  Adam.  Dinscrtatio  de 
Tranrtmiicratlone  Animarum  humaiiarum  ex 
suis  Gorporibus  in  alia  Corpora.  Tnbingae, 
1749. 

630.  "Werifter,  Jak.  Frledr.  IMssertatio  Argu- 
menta  ontra  Metempeychoein  exponens.  Ke- 
giomonti,  1764,  4*. 

621.  Henase,  M.  De  Metempsychosi  sire 
Aniuiarum  j>er  plura  Corpora  Kevolutlone. 
Argent.  1767»  4*. 

622.  [Olivier,  Jean].  La  mAtemp#yrnAo.  dis- 
cours  prononcd  par  Pythagpre  dniiH  T^ole  do 
Crotune.    Amsterdam  et  Paris,  1700, 12*. 

623.  Trlnlus,  Joh.  Anton.  Abhandlnng  ron 
der  Seelenwandorung.  Frankfurt  und  Leipxig, 
1700,  8«.  2  gr. 

624.  Transmlsratloifti  a  Poem.  London, 
177H,  4«.  2t.  6d. 

625.  Iie«slift|f,  GotthoM  Ephraim.  Die  Err.ie- 
hung  des  Menschengeschlechts.  Berlin,  17H0, 

8*.  ^  fff. 

Malntsliis  Um  doetrin«  of  trsanolgratloa. 

620.  Bcbobelty  Christoph  Helnr.  Noten  mit 
Text  Uber  die  Erxiehung  des  Menschenge- 
schlechts, ron  Lessing.  Stendal,  1780, 8*.  6ffr. 

627.  Selftloaser,  Joh.  Georg.  Uelter  die  See- 
lenwandemng.  2  StUcke.  Basel,  1781-83, 8». 
pp.  40,  24. 

AIM  lo  hU  KUim  aekti/Un,  Ttaeil  III. 

628.  Beltriige  zur  I/ehre  von  der  Seeienwan- 
deruug.     LeipKig,  178A.  8*.  pp.  219. 

"Agreei*  with  tli«lijri>otlMsiaorL««diicsiMl  Bohlos- 
MT."— Jrc(«c*. 

69B.  Herder,  Joh.  Gottfr.  yon.  Das  Land  d4r 
Seelcn. — Palingenesie. — Ueber  die  Seelenwan- 
derung  [three  dialogueij.    {Zentrtute  BUUUr, 
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Bde.  I.,  TI.,  1786,  *97;  also  Werlt,  Zur  Phil. 

u.  Gesch.,  VII.  147-278,  TUb.  1807,  8».)    H. 
For  sa  EngUMh  tranalattuo  or  the  dialogue*  ea 
trmosnlffrmlioa,  bj  F.  H.  Hedge,  Me  hU  Pro—  Wriun 
tf  OersMmy,  Phil.  IbiS,  »,  pp.  iM-tti.    H. 

530.  Mflller,  Joh.  Traugott.  Ueber  die  See- 
lenwanderung,  einige  prUfende  Gedanken. 
FriedridisstaUt,  1786, 4*.  pp.  10. 

631.  Unffem-Sternberg,  Ohm.  Friedr.. 
Banm  t'ODi*  Blick  auf  die  nioralische  uml 
politischo  Welt,  wiw  sie  war,  was  sio  ist,  was 
sie  seyn  wird.  Bremen,  1786,  8*.  pp.  252. — 
2i  Ausg.,  ibid.  1705,  8*. 

Maioubu  the  docuioe  of  traaamlgrmtioa. 

532.  Orosse,  Carl,  llelim,  oder  Cher  die  See- 
lonwanderung.    Zittau,  1780,  8*.  pp.  228. 

533.  Haegiprotlft,  Nlc.  De  Metempeychosi. 
\Rtxp.  Andr.  Room.]    Lund.  179S,  4o.  (2  sh.) 

634.  Blftrenbers,  Friedr.  Wahrheit  und 
Dichtung  fllNfr  unsre  Purtdauer  nach  dem 
Tode.  Briefe  von  Julius  an  Emlllen.  Leipsig, 
180S,  80.  pp.  301. 

BpecuUtee  on  traannJlgrstloa. 

535.  Versnclft  einer  KnthUIlung  der  Rlthsel 
des  MenschenlulH'iirt  und  Auferstehons.  Lem- 
go,  1824.  8».  pp.  56. 

"  TeMMi  the  doctrine  of  trmntailgratlon."—Arw<wA. 
"  The  author  euppoaea  that  tiie  eoul  of  the  Apoatle 
Peter  wu  the  eaiue  u  that  of  the  patriarch  Abra* 
haoi !"— JTrup. 

530.  "Wedeklnd,  Georg  (Christian  Gottlieb), 

Baron  von.    Uelter    die    Bestinimung  des 

Menschen  und  die  Krziehungder  Meuscnheit. 

Oder:  Wer,  wo,  woxn,  bin  ich,  war  ich,  nntl 

werde  ich  sein  1  ...  G lessen,  1838, 12>. pp. 274. 

—  2*  Anil.,  Bautxen,  1851, 12*.  pp.  xxir.,  274. 

"Ton    Wedekind    nlnimt    eine   PortbiUang  des 

MenKbeagoiates  dareh  cine  Boeleuwandemng  an."— 

Brrttch. 

537.  IVendel,  Joli.  Andr.  De  Metempeychosi 
nuper  dunuo  defensa.    Coburgi,  1838. 

538.  Meyery  Joh.  Frieilr.  von.  Priifhug  der 
Lehre  von  der  Beelenwiindcning.  (In  hit 
BliUter  fUr  hiihert  Wahrheit,  Neue  Folge, 
1830,  sni.  8*,  L  214-209.)    F. 

539.  Rltseny  Ferd.  Aug  (Max.  Franx)  von* 
Die  hOchsteu  Angelegenheiten  der  Seele,  nach 
dem  Gesetxe  des  Fortschritts  I^trachtet. 
Darmstadt,  18S6,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  170. 

Maintains  the  theorj  of  the  tranamlgrmtlon  of  the 
soul  through  many  mortal  fiHina  to  an  Immortal  one. 

540.  Kri&9,  W'ilh.  Traugott.  Der  neue  Pytha- 
gonts  Oder  Geschtchte  elnes  dreinml  gebornen 
Krdenbiirgem.  Geschrielten  von  Kantharot 
und  mit  einera  GlaulM!ns1>ekenntni88  Lber 
Seelenwandorung  und  Unstorblichkeit  heraua- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  Krug.  Leipzig,  1880,  12>. 
pp.140. 

Pjp.  18&-1M  are  In  opposition  lo  Bltgen. 

540».  Meyer,  Jlirgen  Bona.    Die  Idee  der  See- 

lenwanderung.  ...    Hamburg,  1801, 8«. pp. 04. 

A  /Wnc*  tranelation,  "  De  la  migration  des  Smen," 

In  the  JBevtM  Qmrmmdiiu  tat  Nov.  SO,  IMl;  XVllL 
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rell,  A.M.    London,  1860,  am.  8*.  pp.  xxxtU., 
169.    H. 

S79.  Q^viandty  Job.  Gottlob  von.     Wissen 
und  hkuii.    Kiue  realistischo  Abhandlung  Kur 
AuHgleicbuug  des  Spirituallsmus  und  Materia- 
liamuH.     Dre^xlcn,  1859,  K  pp.  112. 
S««  LtipM.  RtperU  for  l(i59,  IV.  12-li.    JET. 

880.  Reclam,  Carl.  Geist  und  Kdrper  in 
ilireii  WccbselUt'sichungon  . . .  .  Leipzig  und 
Heidelberg,  1S59,  8«.  pp.  vili.,  387. 

381.  Sdiolten,  Jan  Ilenr.  Du  mat^rialisme 
m(Mierno  et  do  sea  causM.  [An  essay  reml 
before  tbe  Koyol  Acad,  of  Science  at  Antster- 
dani,  Dec.  12, 1850.  Translated  into  French 
by  K.  van  dor  Mnas.]  (NourtUt  Hevm  de 
Thiol.,  Strasbourg,  for  Feb.  and  March,  1860; 
V.  65-100.)    //. 

For  an  English  translation,  m«  Tkt  ProffruM  of 
Seltglou*  Thought  ...in  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Prauce,  od.  br  J.  R.  Beard,  London,  1861,  (P,  pp.  l6- 
48.     H. 

882.  Recent  Works  on  Materialism.  (BiUiolh. 
Sacra  for  Jan.  I860;  XVII.  201-212.)    H. 

883.  Kffomet,  M.D.,  paewion.  Life  and  Im- 
mortiUity,  or,  Thoughts  on  Being.  A  Philo- 
sophical Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Life. 
London,  Holyaake.,  1860.  3«. 

884.  Macmahon,  John  M.  A  Treatise  on 
Metauliysics  chiefly  in  reference  to  Revealed 
Religion.  . . .  London,  1860,  8».  pp.  xix., 
418.     H. 

Ch.  VI.  (pp.  104-100)  trcata  tbe  queitlon  of  imma- 
teriality. Tbe  auibor  aeema  to  tevor  tbe  doctrine  of 
tbe  pre- existence  of  the  aool. 

885.  Melne  Beruhigung.  Gott.  Welt.  Unsterb- 
lichkeit.  Christns.  Gegen  Materialisnius  und 
Pantheismus.    Berlin,  I860,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  62. 

886.  Piorry-f  Pierre  Adolphe.    Discours  sur 


rorganisme,  le  ritaliame  et  1e  pejchiame,  pro- 
nonc^  k  r Acad£mie  imp^rialo  de  mMecine  . . . 
suivis  . . .  de  fragments  poutiques  sur  le  nuit^ 
rialisme  et  le  spiritnalismo,  sur  Time  ou  pey> 
chatome  et  sur  Tavcnir  de  IliamanitA  ...  . 
Paris,  I860,  8*.  pp.  48. 

386b.  Fect&ner,  Gust.  *Theodor.  Ueber  di« 
Seelenfrage.  Lin  Gang  durch  die  sichtbare 
Welt,  nm  die  unsichtbare  za  flndcn.  Leipsig, 
1861,  8*.  pp.  vii.,  229. 

886)>.  Immateriality  (The)  of  the  SooL 
{Christian  Rev.  for  April,  1861;  XXVII.  28»- 
313.)    BA. 

386>.  Tlssot,  (Claude)  Joseph.  La  vie  dmna 
Thomme.  Existence,  fonctions,  nature,  con- 
dition pr^sente,  forme,  origine  et  destinie 
future  du  principe  de  la  vie ;  esquisae  histo- 
rique  de  1  animisme  ...  .  Paris,  1861,  8*. 
pp.  xxiv.,  596. 

386^.  Ulricl,  Herm.  IXasWesender  Seelenadi 
naturwisscnscliaftlicher  Ansicht.  (Fichte's 
ZfitMchr.  /.  Fhilo*,,  1861,  XXXVUI.  21-50.) 
U, 

To  be  continued. 

386*.  Chevalier,  J.  P.  L'&me  an  point  de 
vue  de  lit  science  et  de  la  raiion  ...  .  Partsi, 
1861,  IK  pp.  178. 

38C.  I«aiigcl,  Auguste.  Le  probl^me  d« 
r&mo  dcvant  la  m£taphysique  et  la  science, 
k  propos  de  quclques  travaux  r^cens  en  France 
et  en  AUcmngnc.  (Jferue  des  Drux  McndtM 
for  Sept.  1,  1861 ;  XXXV.  211-233.)    H. 

386f.  Banti,  Tinceneo.  Delia  inunaterialiti 
e  inalterability  deirintellctto  . . .  al  chiaris- 
simo  Prof.  Benedetto  Monti  di  Bologna  e  ri»- 
posta  di  qnest'ultimo.    Perugia,  1861, 8*. 
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t87.  Gfinther,  Gotthard.  Schcdiasma  histo- 
rico-dognmtic'um  de  Anima,  qua  Ortum  con- 
cernit.  omnes  Christianorum  do  ejus  Ortu  a 
nato  diristo  variantes  Sententias  historico 
recenwns  . . .  et  ubftcuros  alias  Animac  nala- 
le«  clarae  Luci  t'xponens.  Lipsiae,  1717,  8». 
pp.  Vn.  —  lbid.  1719, 1720,  S®. 

;t88.  Marcus,  Job.  Die  Lehrmcinungen  iiber 
den  Urspruug  der  nienschlichen  Peelen  in  den 
vicr  erstcu  Jahrhunderten  der  Kirche.  . . . 
Salzburg,  1854,  8«.  pp.  iii.,  43.    F. 

See,  further,  Fabricius,  Dfhctiu,  etc.  pp. 
44^-445;  also  No.  421.  Zeiaoldf  429.  Tho- 
maalnai  441,  Vake}  and  458,  Bnne- 
moaer. 


889.  Aunfviatlnus,  Aurolius,  Saint  and  Bp., 
fl.  A.i>.  896.      De  Origine  Anima:    Uominis 
Liber.     Epi8t.  106,  al.  28.    (Opera,  ed.  Paris, 
alt.,  1S36,  etc.  II.  872-S88.)    H. 
See  nlM  Epist.  190,  al.  157. 

300.  Dc  Aninia  et  ejus  Origine  Libri  IV. 

(Ihui.  X.  60.V778.)     H. 

290*.  Campellts,  OuiliclmuH  de  (Fr.  Guil- 
tniiino  de  Cliampcaux;,  Bp.^d.  a.i>.  1121. 
Tmctatiis  brevis  dc  Origine  Animie.  (In  Mar- 
tenc  and  Durand's  Thes.  Nov.  Anecd^  1717, 
161.,  V.  877-882.)     B. 
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391.  SartOTlns,  Balth.   Qua^stio,  Sitne  Anima 
Uomini%  qua}  t^piraculum  Dei  est,  Particnla 
aut  Portio  K8sentiff?>  Divinsc!.  aut  Substantia 
I      ab  iilo  di  versa?     Lipf<ia*,  1583,  4*. 

302.  Coler,  Job.  Jac.  QuKstio  . . .  Num  Ani- 
ma sit  ex  Trailiico  ?  An  vero  a  Deo  quotidie 
inspirctur?  Cum  Orationibus  duabus:  I'trum 
Anima  sit  tota  in  Corpore  toto  vt  in  qualibet 
^jus  Parte;  et  de  Animae  Immortalitate.  H- 
guri,  1586,  4*. 

393.  Goclenlus,  Rudolph,  M<  elder.  I'vxoAo- 
yCoy  hoc  est,  de  llomiuis  Perfectione,  Anima 
et  inprimis  Ortu  higus  Commentationes  ac  Dis- 

f»utationes  quorundam  Theologonim  et  Phi- 
osophorum  nostrae  ai'tatis  ...    .    Marpurgi, 
1590,  8».— /Wd.  1594,  1597,  8». 

394.  Nlphna  (Ital.  Ktfo>  Fabius.  Ophinns, 
seu  de  coelesti  Auimaruui  Prt^enie  IMvinatio. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1599,  4*. 

395.  lilcetl,  Fortunio.  . . .  De  Ortu  Aninue  hn- 

manK  Libri  111 Genuae,  1602,  4*.  pp. 

429.     BL.  — Aim  Venet.  1603,  4«>;    Francot 
1606,  80.  pp.  472. 

" Auinue  bum.  partem  trrstlonalem,  refeulem  adL 
k  seaiitrloem.  prodlre  •  patre  medlabte  aemlDe;  par* 
tem  rationalem  a  l)ro  eodem  ln.otanti  crcftri  k  in- 
fundi  corport  ke.  De  mentia  humaoa  orto  X.  proferl 
■enlentlaa."  —Herrich. 

386.  Taurellns,  Nicolans.  De  Ortu  ratio- 
nalifl  Anim».    Morixnberg»,  1604,  8*. 
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887.  Hill,  Wniiam.  The  Infancy  of  the  Soule; 
or.  The  Soule  of  an  Infieint:  showing  how  and 
when  it  is  infused.    London,  1005,  4*. 

398.  Bcl&lfcirer,  Michael.  'AxA^iroAif  Chri»- 
tianee  Keligionia ;  Disputatio  de  Peccato  Ori- 
ginia  et  Origine  Animie  ...  .  Tubingae, 
1«07,  8o. 

399.  Slcomager,  Uans  Rasmussen  (Lat.  Joh. 
£rasmij.  De  Traduce  Animie  humansB.  Uaf- 
ni«?,  160*J,  S». 

400.  Rudbeeliy  Joh.,  the  elder.  Disputatio 
extraoniinaria (in  PriTato  Collegfio)  de Origiue 
et  Immortalitato  Anima).  [Jiap.  II.  Oabr. 
Felstad.]    Stockholm.  1011,  4*.  (1  sh.) 

401.  Foumler  or  Fornler,  Raoul,  Sieur 
du  Roudeau*  Discours  acad^miques  de 
I'origine  du  lAmo.  Paris,  1010,  12».  12 /r. 
Techenor. 

See  Hoefer'B  Nou9.  Bi«gr.  gtniraU,  XVIII.  378. 

40K  Flenus,  Thomas.   De  Formatrice  Foetus, 

Liber  in  qnu  o8tenditnr  Animam  rntionalcm 

infundi  tertia  Die.    Antvorpite,  1020,8«.  BL. 

Fienui  wrote   other  Ibollah    books   on    the  same 

subjfsct. 

402.  Baron,  Robert,  qf  J frerdren.  Kxercitatio 
dc  Origiue  Animie  et  Propagatione  Peccati. 

Id  hi*  PMLoMplUa    ThfoUtgim  anctUan*.  Aodrcft' 
poll,  1621,  00,  »od  •everiil  other  edition t. 

403.  Tl&amm,  Tlie<xlor.  Coutroversia  de 
Traduce  Hire  Ortu  Animae  rationalis.  Tu- 
bings, 1622,  if. 

40>.   Dn   Oardln    (Lat.  Gardlnios   or 

Hortensliui;,  Louis.  De  Animatione  Foe- 
tu-»  Qusestio,  iu  qua  ostenditur,  quod  Anima 
ratiouali.-*  ante  Organ izationem  non  infunda- 
tur.    Dnaci,  1023,  8*. 

A\U.  Kolbiua,  Krnest.  De  Animae  hnmanae 
Origine.     Lipiiue,  1024,  4«. 

405.  'Wangnereck,    or    'Wagnereck, 

Ueinr.  ...  De  Cruatione  Animn  rationalis, 
Tractatus  adversus  Angustanoe  Priecones,  ali- 
Mque  HreretlcoH  Traducls  Assertores.  ...  Pi- 
lingfB,  1028,  12».  pp.  200  +. 

405».   Du   Oardln    (Lat.  Oardlnlns   or 

Hortenslus),  Louis.  Anima  rationalis 
restituta  in  integrum,  sire  altera  Refutatio 
Opinioiiis  qusB  sibi  persuadet,  Animam  ratio- 
nalem,  ante  omnem  Organisationcm,  infundi 
in  Semen.    Dnaci,  1029,  8«.  ff.  9,  pp.  330.  BL. 

406.  Freltaff,  Joh.  De  Calidi  innati  Essentia 
et  de  Formiirum  Origine  Disputationes  duae. 
Groninga>,  1042-38,  »•. 

406*.  Sperllnff,  Joh.  Tractatus  de  Origine 
Formarum.    Witeb.  1084, 8*.    BM. 

407.  De  Origine  Formarum  pro  D.  Daniele 

Sennerto,  contra  D.  Johannem  Freitagium.  . . . 
Witeb.  1084,  80. 

408.  Sennert,  Daniel.  Physica  Hypomne- 
mata.    Lugduni,  1087,  8«. 

In  this  work  Rennert  treats  "  De  Propagatione 
Anima  bamana. "  See  Hjpomn.  lY.  co.  10-14.  {Opera, 
Par.  UMI.fol.,  I.  lW-201.    jr.) 

408*.  Bperllnff,  Joh.  Defensio  Tractatns  pro 
Origiue  Formamm  ...  .  Witeb.  1088,  8*. 
BM. 

409.  Oalle^o  de  la  Sema,  Jnan.  De  Na- 
turall  Animarum  Origine  Invcctiva  adversus 
Danielem  Sonncrtum.    Bruzcllis,  IMO,  4*. 

409».  [VTooInor,  Uenry].  The  Extraction 
of  Mans  Soul :  ...  a  ...  Disconrse,  proving 
by  Divine  and  Naturall  Reason,  that  the 
Production  of  Mans  Soul  is  by  Propagation 
and  not  by  Creation.  Likewise,  proving,  that 
except  Mans  Soul  be  propagated,  he  can  have 
no  Originall  Sin.  ...    By  n.  W.  B.D.   London, 

106ft,  24«.  pp.  336  +.    Bt. 

Pint  ed.  1041,  with  the  tftle:— "The  True  Orl- 
fiaall  of  the  Soule,"  eto. 


410.  Hamaold,  Christoph.  De  Ortn  et  In- 
teritu  Animae  rationalis  ...  .  Dilincae, 
1045. 

411.  Munarenns,  Ant.  De  Animae  rational 
lis  Creatione  et  originaria  Immortalitate  ad- 
versus erroneam  Opinionem  ci^usdam  Philo- 
Bophi,  qui  eam  dictitat  propagatam  sepam- 
tamque  dumtaxat  Immortafitatis  compotem 
decUmat.    Venetlis,  1040,  4o. 

41K  Zelaold,  Joh.  Tradux  non  Tradux,  id 
est,  Traductio  Formarum,  quas  in  naturall 
Generationo  vulgo  statuitur,  semet  ipsnm 
evcrteiw.  Jcnn,  1047, 8«.   BL.—IbifiA6b2,t^. 

412.  Hnrter,  Job.  Jac  De  Animn  humanie 
Origine.    Londini,  1048,  8*. 

413.  Hoikant,  Charles.  In  Philosophiam 
Touttmicum  Manndnctio,  sivo  Determiuatio 
de  Origine  Anima?  Humanie.  Lnndini,  1048, 8«. 

An  Enffii$h  translation,  London.  ICSO,  8*. 

413>.  Sperllnc,  Job.  Dissertatio  de  Traduce. 

Witeb.  IMS  t>».    BM. 
413i>.  Zcisoldy  Joh.     Parasceve  ad  Vlndicias 

Traducis  non  Tradncfs.    Jence,  1018,  8* 

413i.  Sperling,  Joh.  Antiparasceve  pro  Tra- 
duce.   Witeb.  104S,  &•     BM. 

414.  Lehmann,  Oeorg.  De  Animae  immor- 
Ulis  Traductiune.    Lipsiae,  1049,  4". 

416.  lilpenins.  Mart.  Disputatio  de  Animre 
rationalis  Origine.  [Prmt.  Joach.  Fabricius.] 
Stctini,  1000. 

416.  Unonlus,  01.  Do  Origine  Animie  ratio- 
nalis. [Begp.  Claud.  Uenr.  Ralholm.T  Upsnl. 
1050, 40. 

41Ca.  Dreler,  or  Drejrer,  Christian,  and 
Neufeld,  Conrad,  1051-1058. 

These  writers  had  a  controrersy  on  the  preseni 
sutjeet  at  Uie  above  date.  See  Rotermand's  ForiMtt- 
Mvng  to  Jocher's  GeUkrttn  L«x.,  V.  648. 

417.  Zelsold,  Job.  Anatomia  Disputationis 
Sperlingiaun  Animss  human»  Creationl  op- 
poeitas.    Jense,  1052, 4*. 

418. ...  De  Animre  Rationalis  Creatione, 

Juatonns  oa  ex  Scripturis  Sacris  probari  potest, 
enie,  1064,  4*.    BL. 

419. ...    Do  Animae  rationalis  Prodnctlone 

et    Propagatione.    Jenae,   (1064?)   1669,  8o. 
BM. 

420.  'Wilderainn,  Bemh.  Anti-Wangne- 
reckius:  Apolugoticus  pro  Traduce.  Stutt- 
gard.  1059,  4«.— Tubingae,  1660,  4f>. 

421.  Zelsold,  Joh.  Diatribe  historico-elench- 
tica  de  Sententias  Creationem  Animae  ratio- 
nalis Btatuentis  Antiquitate  et  Veritate. 
Jenee,  1000, 8«.  (19  sh.)— /6td.  1662,  8«. 

In  opposition  to  J.  Sperling. 

422.  Ramesejr,  William.  ...  Mans  Dignity 
and  Perfection  vindicated.  . . .  Wherein  it  is 
. . .  demonstrated,  that  the  Soule  of  Man  Is 
ex  Traduce  and  begotten  by  the  Parents.  . . . 
London,  1001,  sm.  t^.  pp.  99  +.    H. 

423.  Denslng,  Antonins.  (Economns  Corporis 
aiiimalis ;  ac  tipeciatim  de  Ortu  Animas  huma- 
nie Dissertatio  ...    .    Oroninga,  1001,  8o. 

424.  [Borek,  Oluf  or  Ole  (Lat  Olaus  Borrl- 
eklut)].  Deusingius  Heantontimorumenos, 
slve  Epistoln  selectSB  Eruditornm,  qiuc  imma- 
turis  Antonii  Densingii  ...  Scriptis  ...  Lar- 
vam  ...  detrahunt  ...  cdenteBenedictoBlot- 
tesand«*o.    Hamburg],  1001, 4<>. 

426.  Deualng,  Antoniua.  (Bconomns  Corpo- 
ris anlmali!«  roNtitntus;  in  quo  genninns  Ani- 
mae hnmanae  Ortus  itemqne  possibilis  Cognitio 
sniipsins  ...  assernntnr  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
Borch.]    Qroningcp,  1002,  8o. 

426.  Zelsold,  Joh.  Qnaestio,  an  in  Oenera- 
tlone  Ilomlni.^  Anima  Protis  emanet  ab  Anima 
Parentis.    Jen/e,  1002,  4>. 
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427.  HlllSf  Henry.  A  Short  Treatise  concern- 
lug  the  Prupatpition  of  the  Soul.  . . .  London, 
l««7,  £•.  pp.  126  +. 

42S.  Fesleny  Joh.  Jac.  De  Origlne  Animae 
humanae.    \Vitt«nbergae,  1M9,  4fi. 

429.  Tliomaslas,  Jac    Dissertatio  de  Ori- 

Sine  Aniuia)  humanas  ox  Traduce.     {Rttp. 
oh.  Vake.]    Lip«i«c,  1669,  4«.— Keprinted  at 
Halle,  (1724?)  1746,  pp.  72. 

"A  routrovenlal  CMay  on  the  prioelpal  ottinlont  of 
the  heathen,  Hebrews,  ChtittlKU  Faiben,  kUooI- 
men,  and  modem  dhinea  eonccmlnc  tbe  origin  of 
the  human  koal,  of  which  be  enumcratei  cteveA,  and 
decidra  in  faTor  of  traduction."— JTcrricA. 

4S0.  Vake,  Joh.  DlsputatiodeOrigine  Auimn 
hunumie,  Antaudi  Yeri  (Scriptoria  Auinia)  tvi- 
nniphuntis  i^rvt<avvuao) . . .  l)iflacultatibnBop- 
jMiHita.    Lipsiae,  1669,  4*. 
Sec  Ko.  M6. 

431.  Zeldl«r,  Melchior.  DisserUtio  de  Ori- 
gino  Aniniiv  rntioualis  in  Qeneratione  Homi- 
ni8.    Jenn>,  1671,  S*. 

432.  [Fede,  Ren^J.  M6diUtiona  m^taphy- 
MiquoH  do  I'origiuo  de  Time,  sa  nature,  aa  b^ 
atitudc,  sou  devoir,  Hon  d^ordrc,  aoii  retablis- 
semont  et  oa  conservation.  Amsterdam,  167S, 
12*.  pp.  72. 

A  new  cd.,  enlarged,  In  Latin  and  French,  Cologne, 
1883, 12*;  another  earlier  eii.,  without  plaoe  or  date. 
See  Barbier. 

433.  Grnve,  Matthias.  De  Origine  Anlme 
hunmuu.\     j:.rfi)rUi«e,  1673,  4*. 

434.  Diirr,  Joh.  Conr.  Epistola  de  hnmana- 
runi  Aniuiiirum  ad  Poeteros  l^rojiagationc. 
Noriml).  ct  Altorf.  1674, 4*. 

435.  liovensen,  Joh.  Dietr.  De  Aulmao 
ratioualiti  Creatione.    Helm.  1674,  4*. 

43«}.  Frensel,  Sim.  Friedr.  De  Origine  Ani- 
mae rationalis  in  Generation*  Hominls.  Vito- 
Vergae,  1676,  4*. 

437.  Rttienbecky  Geo.  Paul.  Dissertatio  do 
Origine  Mentis  humanae,  Jo.  Spcrlingio  et 
aliis  Tradncis  Defensoribos  opposita.  Altorf. 
1676, 40. 

438.  Rudrauf,  Kllian.  Quadriga  Dlsserta- 
tioniim  Academicarum  ...  .  Giessre,  1677, 
40. 

The  fourth  DItsertatlon  treats  "De  Propagatione 
Animc  Uuuianae." 

430.  Maslns,  Hector  Gottfried.  Brevis  Re- 
petitiu  V(!i  itatiH  de  Origine  Animae  rationalis. 
Ilavniae,  1682,  4o. 

440.  Origine  (De  Y)  do  I'Ame.    Paris,  1683, 

12o. 

441.  Vake,  Joh.  Vom  Ursprunge  dcr  mensch- 
lichon  l^oclcn,  untcr  vieleu  Meintmgen  dio 
betito  gczeiget.    Hamburg,  1692,  8*. 

442.  Posner,  Canp.  De  Animae  in  Genera- 
tione  lloniinis  Origine.    Jenae,  1694,  8o. 

443.  Corte  {LaL  Ciurtiiui),  Bartolommeo. 
Lvttera  nelia  quale  si  diuota  da  qual  tempo 
[irobabilmentc  s'infoude  nol  feto  Tanima  ragi- 
onevole.     Milnno,  1703,  S*. 

Sec  Herrioh,  SgUogt,  etc.  p.  18. 

444.  Andala,  Kuardus.  ...  Dissertatlonum 
phll  •sophicaium  Pentaa.  ...  Franeqnera?, 
1712,  40.  pp.  282. 

The  fourth  Dliaertatlon  treats,  In  part,  of  the 
nnture  and  ci«ation  of  the  aoui.  Bee  Journal  de* 
Sgavana  for  Sept.  4,  1713. 

445.  Plauer,  Joh.  Andr.  Dissertatio  sistens 
novam  de  Animae  humanae  Propagatione  Sen- 
tent  lam.    WItteb.  1712,  4o.  pp.  71. 

The  tubetance  of  thia  dlMertation  ii  appended  to  J. 
O.  Beinbeck's  PhUo*.  OtdtMckm^  cte.    See  No.  776. 


446.  I^aihge,  Joachim.  De  Ortn  Antnue  ha- 
mame  a  l>eo  non  per  e«s«ntialem  Emaaatio- 
nonif  Bed  per  Creationem  . . .  DisMrtatio  I., 
II.    [Against  Poiret.]    UaUe,  1713,  4*. 

447.  CUmmerer 9  Aug.  Friedr.  Untertmchong 
von  der  Seelo,  was  und  wo  sie  aey,  uud  aui 
was  fllr  Art  ale  furtgepflauzt  werde.  Leipaig, 
1714,  «•.  pp.  S6. 

448.  Anonjrml  Dilucidatlones  nberioTM  ar 
duao  Ductriuae  de  Origine  Aninue  et  Majo 
hereditario,  quam  Leibnitiu«*in  Tbrodicc* 
primum  tractavit.  Uolmiae,  1738,  8*.  pp.  110. 
—  Kd.  2da,lT40. 

449.  Cansy  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lai.  Theophllas). 
DiMertalio  de  Origine  et  IVopagatione  Anima- 
rum.  Tubingae,  1739, 4o. — Also  tdtd.  1741, 4*. 

450.  Bsaajr  on  Fecundation,  comprehending 
tiie  Time  and  Manner  when  and  how  the 
Human  Soul  ia  intromitted  or  impressed  oo 
the  Body.    1742. 

451.  Bel&r«ndt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Harmonla  Sys- 
teniatiri  du  hodiema  Auimarum  Creatiuiie  cum 
Crratoris  Sanctitate  et  Peccati  Originis  Pro- 
pagatione. Bcrolini,  1744,  t>.  pp.  84  -<-.  ^<< ah.) 

See  BiatHdMigt  NMhriehttn.  VIT.  Ixxir.  144-ISS 
(B.),  an«l  JTova  Acta  Erud,,  BiffL,  rL  75-77.     MA. 

452.  [La  Metirie,  Julien  OfTray  de].  V4un8 
nietapliysiquo,  oil  £asai  «nr  I'oi  ijj^ne  de  rime 

himiaine,  par  M.  L Berlin,  1752, 12». 

pp.  34. 

Herrich.  ^fUogt,  etc.  p.  17,  aaeribea  this  work  la 
"  Mr.  Lindner."    1  hare  followed  H«rbicr^ 

453.  Ploucqnet,  Gottft-.  De  Origine  atque 
Gencnitione  Animae  humanae  ex  Ptincipiis 

'   monadologicis  atabilita.    Tublngae,  1763,  4*. 

454.  Carpov,  Jacob.  Poaitiones  de  Ortu  Ani- 
mae humanae  et  Christi  Salvatoris.  Jenae, 
1761,  40.  pp.  92. 

455.  'Wacberer,  Wilh.  Friedr.  De  Origine 
et  Pro|>agatione  Animae.    Basileae,  17IHi,  6*. 

466.  Kemner,  Nic.  Peter.  Qnaeatio  de  Pro- 
pagatione Auimae  humanae  breviter  exami- 
nnns.  [Jiesp.  01.  Fadder  Ilammar.l  Lund. 
1779, 40.  (2  sh.) 

457.  Versucb.  Uber  den  Urspmng  menach- 
lichcr  8oolon,  alien  wahren  Paychologen  und 
Theologen  freundschaftlich  gewidmet.  Leio- 
«ig,  1789,  8o.  pp.  74. 

458.  Bniieinoser,Joeeph.  Historlech-peycho- 
logische  UnterHUcliungen  Uber  den  Uraprung 
und  daa  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Seele  (iber- 
haupt,  und  Uber  die  Be»eelung  d^  Kindee 
insbesondcre.  2>  niit  einem  Anhnnge  Uber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  vermehrte  Aufl.  (Bonn, 
1824,)  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1851,  8*.  pp. 
iv.,  164.     F. 

459.  Baltser,  Joh.  Bapt.  De  Modo  Propaga- 
tiunlH  Auimarum  in  Oenere  humano.  Disser- 
tatio thoologico-philoeophica.  VratislaTiaa, 
1833,80.    5^. 

460.  Frot&sd&aminer,  J.  XTeber  den  Ur- 
sprung  der  menochlichen  Seelen.  Recht- 
fertignng  des  Generatianismus  ...  .  MQn- 
chcn,  1854,  80.  pp.  230  +.     F. 

461.  Delltssel&y  Frans.  Tradncianism  and 
Creatianism.  [Translated  from  his  **  System 
der  biblischen  Paychologie."]  {Christian Sev. 
for  Oct.  1856 ;  XXI.  517-529.)    AB, 

462.  Men  self  Andr.  Tradncianismns  an  Cre- 
atianismuaf  Dlaaertatio  theologica  ...  . 
Bnuubergae,  1856, 8*.  pp.  66. 
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SECT.  IL  —  PRE-EXISTENCE. 


Compara  Claaa  III.  SmI.  II.  C,  D,  E;  also  ih«  Index  of  8ii1u«etc 


463.  Kelly  Carl  August  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theo- 
pliiiuH).  be  Aniniaeirpovira/»{ei.  [About  18U1.J 
(Cuiiiin.  X.  aud  XI.  uf  hid  CbnimeiUationeM  de 
Doct.  VeL  EccUi-t  etc.  —  Aluo  in  his  Opusc. 
AcacL,  Upt.  W21,  »•,  pp.  M8-«77.)    H. 

461. The  same.     Translated.     (Biblioth. 

Sacra  for  Jan.  185S ;  X II.  I56-1T8.)    H. 

See,  further,  Fabricius,  Drfeetus,  etc.  pp. 
445-447 :  also  Ntw.  467,  468,  Glan^lll }  471, 
Sandlns )  482,  Bertram )  4U9,  Brueb. 


464*.  Orl^enet,  11.  a.d.  330.    See  Nos.  400, 

20j>,  '2.nJ>,  'iOHH. 

465.  SiCbertnsy  or  Bckbertusy  11.  k.xk 
1154*  ...  AdvuniiHpc^tiftirutf  . . .  Catharorum 
...  KrrureH  ...  i^eriuoueif  [XIII.J  ...  .  Colo- 
niae,  \b3n\  8». 

AIM  III  Uallkadt  ■  BibL  PtUrum,  XIV.  477,  at  acqq., 
and  la  other  t-ollctfilont.  Aiiiouk  the  errors  with 
which  Kcb?rt  obargefl  the  Cathari  are  the  nj|)«etioa 
of  Purf aio^y,  aitd  the  delief  that  the  aouU  of  meo  are 
falK-n  anstfli.    See  Dupiu,  Xottv.  BM.  IX.  104. 

466.  Morcy  Ilenrv.  Philosophical!  Poems. 
1A47.     Seo  No.  G55;  al.w  4C8,  (}62. 

460.  [Rusty  ncorge,  i3/^].  A  Letter  of  Resolu- 
tion concetuing  Origen,  «tc.  1661.  See  No. 
'iu^•6. 

467.  [Olan^tlly  Jtweph].  Lux  Orientalis;  or, 
An  rii(|uiry  into  the  Dpinions  of  the  Eastern 
8affe<4  concerning  the  Prn-existonco  of  Souls. 
Louiiou,  ICMSi,  s«.    BL. 

46K.  [ J.    Two  Choice  and  Useful  Treatises : 

the  one  Lnx  Orientalis;  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  c)pinion  of  tliu  FUtstern  Sages  concerning 
tlie  Pra  existence  of  .Souls.  Being  a  Key  to 
unlock  tlie  (trund  .MystoriiH  of  Providence  in 
relation  to  Mani  Sin  an<l  .Misory.  [By  J.Glan- 
vill.'i  Tlie  other,  A  Discourse  of  Truth,  by 
the  littu  Reverend  Dr.  Unst,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Droniore  ...  .  Witli  Annotations  on  them 
lK»th  [by  Henry  More?].  London,  1682,  8*. 
pp.  Vjb  4-.     AnnotHtioiH,  pp.  276.     F. 

460.  Parker,  Samuel,  Bp,  A  Free  and  Ini- 
partiril  Censure  of  tlio  Platonick  Philosophie; 
Witli  iin  Account  of  the  Origenian  IIy)K)thesiB, 
concei  ning;  the  I*recxii*tonce  of  Souls.  . . .  The 
'ill  E<1.  riHt  ed..  Loud.  IttOO,  40,)  Oxford,  1667, 
8^.  pp.  ttt).  24-J.     F. 

Pp.  I7I-'.'4J  relate  to  pre-ezisteuce. 

470.  [IVarreu,  Kilward].  No  Pra»existence. 
Or  a  Brief  DiH.<««frration  against  the  Hypothesis 
of  lluniitnv  S^juls.  living  in  a  State  Antece- 
dane-mH  to  thi.-*.  By  K.  W.  A.M.  ...  London, 
IfMJT,  80.  pp.  112 +.    //. 

471.  Sandlns,  Christophonis,  the  younger. 
...  Ti*actatvs  de  Origine  Animse.  Cosmopoli 
[i>.  AnHt«»rdam],  lAll,  H«.  pp.  192.    H. 

Maliittlna  the  dootrioe  of  pre-exUtenoe.    Bee  Book, 
But.  Antitrtn.  1.  749,  750. 

472.  [ArtopoBus  (Germ.  Becker)»  Joh. 
rtirirttophj.  l)is.<ertatio  singularis  de  Exi»- 
ttrntia  .\nimarum,  antequam  in  aspectahili 
lniju.<<  Vitne  Theatro  compareant.  M.P.  1072, 
1-20.  j.p.  214. 

473.  Thomaftlnsy  Jac.  Oratio  de  Animamm 
humanHruni  Prtvexistentia.  Lipsiie,  1674,8*? 

In  o|:ipo«U(on  to  Saodlue. 

474.  Bebel,  Balthasar.  Exercitatio  adverras 
Pracexiritentiam  Animarum  humanarum,  Er- 
rorem  C.  Sandii  et  ADonyml  cv^usdam.  Ar- 
gent. 1675,  8*.  (13  ih.) 


476.  P»9  C.  A  Dissertation  concflmJng  the  Pr«- 
existency  of  Souls  ...  .  Being  originally 
written  in  the  Liitine  Tongue  several  Years 
since  by  the  learned  C.  P.,  and  now  made  Eng- 
lish by  D.  F.  D.P.    London,  I6M,  12>  or  24*. 

476.  BarroiT,  Isaac.  Animie  bumanss  Cor^ 
poribus  uon  praeexistunt.  [In  opposition  to 
Ilenry  More.]  (In  his  Op«4Cttto,  VoL  IV.  of 
his  Works,  Loud.  1687,  foL,  pp.  34-46.)    H. 

477.  [Dnnton,  John,l659-172&J.  The  Visiona 
of  the  Soul,  before  it  comes  into  the  Body. 
In  several  Dialogues.  Written  by  a  Member 
of  the  Athenian  Society.  . . .  London,  1692, 
8».  pp.  161  -h.    F. 

10  rldioule  of  ibe  dootrine  of  pre«exiiteno«. 

478.  [Helnaont,  Franciscus  Mercurins  van]. 
Seder  Olam  sive  Ordo  Seculorum  ...  .  M.P. 
[Holland,]  161NI,  12*.  pp.  196  +. 

479. Seder  Olam :  or.  The  Order  ...  of  all 

the  Ages  ...  of  the  whole  World  ...  .  Also 
the  Hypothesis  of  the  I*re-«xistency  and  Re- 
Tolutiou  of  Humane  Souls.  . . .   Translated  . . . 

by  J.  Clark,  M.D London,  16M,  sm. 

8«.  pp.  236.    H. 

On  tbia  rare  and  corlous  book  Me  Adelung'a  Ottek. 
lUr  muMcUichtn  Narrhtit,  IV.  907-SlO,  the  VtuehMl- 
dlgtXaehrickten.  I7u4.  p.  6fiO  ff.,  alM  p.  7&S  ff..  Baam- 

Erten'A  Scuhrtekint  ron  merkw.  Bi>eker»,  IV.  U%- 
9,  and  Climeut.  BibL  atrieu—.  IX.  876. 

479>.    Rafttlels   dn   Vlgler.     Traits   da 

Tesprit  de  rhomnie.     Paris,  1714, 12*.  pp.  287. 

ThU  autbor  maintained  that  the  lonla  of  tbe  wbole 

hotnan  race  were  aetu^iff  Included  la  Adam,  and 

Binned  witb  bim. 

480.  Illve,  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoken  at 
Joyner's  Hall,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Hive,  his  Mother.    London,  178S,  8*. 

Maiiitaiulaic  tbe  plumllty  of  worlda.  that  tola  earth 
la  bell,  tbnt  the  muU  of  men  are  apoatate  ang^t  4o. 
See  NlrhoU'i  Lit.  Aneedotet,  I.  809. 

481.  Carattini,  Ound.  De  Origine  et  Prae- 
exsistentia  Animarum  contra  Chr.  Wolfium, 
du  Vigierium  et  Leibnitium.  Veronae,  ntSI, 
4».  pp.  157. 

80  Herricb.  Tart  givea  tbe  title,  more  eorre etly 
perhapa,  thus:— '■  Phllosnphica  CbrUt.  Wolfll  alio* 
rumque  n^centioriim  de  Origine  et  Praeexlatentia 
Aniuiarum  Itaeoluglce  ditcu^Ka  . ..  Benientia." 

482.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Bescheidene 
Prufung  der  Moynung  von  der  Prkexsistens, 
Oder  dem  VorherKoyn  menschlicher  Seeleu  in 
organischen  Leibern,  sammt  einer  Historia 
Praecxistentianorimi.  Bremen,  1741,  8*. 
(17i  sh.) 

483.  B«,  J.  Gyettete  Lehre  von  der  PrKexistens 
menschlicher Seelcn  ...  .  [Against  Bertram.] 
Von  J.  S.    Ri>stock,  1743,  8^.  pp.  72. 

484.  Jlfcger,  J.  A.  Kurxe  Anxeige,  was  die 
Meyuung  von  der  Pi  Hexsititenz  der  mensch- 
lichen  Seele  im  Schilde  fi.hre,  M.P.  174S,  8*. 
pp.  30. 

486.  HeiTComb,  Thomas.  Pre-existence  and 
Transmigration;  a  Poem.    London?  174S. 

486*.  Miaeellaneoiift  Metaphysical  Essay 
(A):  or.  An  Hypothesis  concerning  the  Form- 
ation and  Generation  of  Spiritual  and  Material 
Beings.  To  which  is  added.  Some  Thoughts 
...  upon  Pre-existence  ...  [etc.].  As  also 
upon  the  Dormant  State  of  the  Soul,  fnnn  the 
Creation  to  our  Birth,  and  fhtm  our  Death  to 
the  Resurrection.  ...  By  an  Impartial  In- 
quirer after  Truth.  London,  174j^  8«.  pp.  vi., 
894.    O. 

Malntalos  the  lapse  of  the  soal  in  a  pre>exlat«Bt 
tho  elemlty  of  future  phniMimeat. 
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480.  Pre-ExIsteBCCy  a  Poem.  Pr»-Ezi»- 
tentia  Povma  LatiDe  rwlditaiii.  Bath,  ITM. 
%•.  U. 

flc«  M^mtJUg  Mn.  XXmi.  19-186.  The  vrilcr 
4eKribe«  humsD  touU  a*  Ute  fpiriu  of  fkllea  sogrU, 
TiMs  EsflUh  poeoi  is  to  DodAler*  C«U«ed*a.  I.  1&>»- 
172.    H. 

4W.  Bcrro^Ty  Ca|M>l,  HncUtr  of  RotsingUm. 
A  L«|M«  of  llunuiu  SuuU  in  a  State  of  \*t^ 
ex{jitirii«-«>,  the  <;nlj  Orifpnal  Sin,  an<t  the 
tirMniid  Work  ',t  the  Gusifiel  Diapeumtiun.  ... 
Umdtm,  1766,  ^v.  pp.  1^-9.    />. 

AIM  ici  bis  n«e<.  Dtowrtfiam.  LoodoB.  1772,  «". 

488.  [Jcnjrns,  Soamej.  Diaquiaitiona  on  •«•¥«- 
ral  Habjecta.  Lrindon,  1783,  nm.  8*  or  10*. 
pp.  i» .,  if-M.     U. 

Di^.  ill.,  pp.  37-M,  BMiBUln*  the  doetriac  of  pra- 
exlttcnee.  AIM  in  Jcnjaa's  ITorfta,  Leodon.  ITW,  fiF, 
VoLIIL    E. 

Am.  Tliongbts  on  a  Pre^xiatent  Bute;  in 
Aniiwer  to  a  late  lUikiuiaition  on  that  Sul(|ect. 
Lon<lon,  1783,  am.  M.  \t, 

40r).  Letters  addreaaed  to  8o*me  Jonynii,  Eaq. 
containing  Strictures  on  the  Writing*  of  Ed- 
ward Giblion,  Euq;  Dr.  Prieatley.  Mr.  Theo- 
philuN  Lindsay  [ttcl,  Ac.  Ac.  And  an  AlMtract 
of  Dr.  Priestley  s  Account  Current  with  Re- 
velation. London,  1786, 12».  pp.  vi.,  340.  U. 
Letter  II.  opposes  the  doetrlao  of  prs^xisteoee. 

401.  Klcwits,  Ant.  Wilh.  iron.  Leber 
Fortdauer  und  Pr&existenx.  Magdeburg, 
1789.  8*.  pp.  48. 

"  MslDtalos  that  the  sotil  eooAlsts  of  an  ethereal 
tmperiihabie  matter."— ArMfe*.  Bee  MtnOUw  Mev., 
v.  8.,  V.  bl9-6Tt. 

402.  Preexistenee  rrhe)  of  SouU,  and  Uni- 
versal Kevtoration.  From  the  3Iinntes  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Bumham  Society. 
Taunton,  1798,  8*.    (Oowans.) 


483.  Slbbera,  Fred.  Cluistiaa.  De  ^rw^r.*' 
tentia,  GeneM  et  Immurtalitat^  Amxmat.  ... 
(Progr.j    Uarnup,  1^3S,  4».  pp.  Si^ 

494.  Certainty  (Tfaei  of  the  OrigiB  Kf  Ex3L 
in  the  World,  and  the  Probable  p7r*-x-.«l4^M 
of  >l»nkiud  in  the  Fallen  An^U  ca-t  mt  »-4 
Heaven  into  the  l^arth  lief'>re  the  Cr«-«t>.«  -.f 
the  Six  Days  recorded  in  Genesi*.  Bv  a  Lay- 
man.   London,  1843,  ^.    BL. 

406. Supplementary  AdditioDt  to  the  -  Cer- 
tainty of  the  Origin  of  Evil ''  ...  .  Lc-aiftuau 
1844, 8*.    BL. 

496.  Bceel&er»   Edward.      The   ConHict   «# 
Ages ;  or  the  Great  Debate  on  the  M«.  rml  Re- 
lations of  God  and  Man.  ...    7tb  Ld. 
(ater.  18i53,^  1S55,  12*.  pp.  xiL,  hi2. 
Maintains  that  all  men  cone  into  the 
totally  depraved  nattres,  as  a  pctisKacmt  tar  sinn 
cenmiited  in  a  previous  Male cfexi>teac«.    f -n  Tt* 
4SM,  4Xm,  4am.  440. ;  alM  the  rerlev  hj  G.  K.  IZUa» 
to  the  Ckriatian  Asm.  for  Xer.  1S6X,  LV 


4Xn.  Pre-exiatence  of  Soula.  <  PrettjfUriau 
Quar.  Her.  for  March,  18^ ;  IL  M«-acL.  AB. 

498.  Rejmandf  Jean  <Eme»t).    Philosophic 

religicn^e    Terre  et  Ciel' . . .  Paria,  IHM,  S».  pn. 

xiv.,  441.   H.  —  '^  «rd.  iWrf.  ltv>8,  M.pp.  478.   D. 

Maintains  the  pre-exiatence  of  hanan  scMtla.  aad 

that  this  earth  is  a  purgatory  ;  oppoaea  the  doetri»e 

of  eternal  ponlshment.    See  a  miev  bj  M.  (A.i 

Taine  In  the  JKrme  tfss  Dstfx  tUmdm  for  Ang.  1.  UB. 

pp.  64S-«C1.     See  aUo  Nos.  2881,  44A. 

490.  Bmeli,  J.  Fr.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Prl- 
exi:itenz  der  menMrhlichen  Seelcn  hKoriMrb- 
kritisrh  dargestellt  ...  .  Straasbnrg,  t^St, 
8«.  pp.  vii..  211. 

500.    Beccl&ery    Edward.     The   Concord   of 
Ages  ...    .    New  York,  1866, 12*.  pp.  xi.,  561. 
Pp.  40S-4XB  en  pre-czlsteoee ;  pp.  479-491  •■  ftataia 
paaisbment. 


See  ftirther,  on  this  tattjeot,  JVblst  and  Qiierife$,  (Loadoa.)  Sd  Baries,  n.  453.  517;  HI.  60-58.  Itt;  IT. 
157.  234,  308;  y.  SOS;  YU.  3l9;  XL  341-343.  (H.)  See  alao  the  raferences  ia  C.  F.  Hadacm's  Ittkt  mtd 
Grace,  p.  Ill,  note. 
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Note.  —  For  this  doetrine  among  particular  nations  and  seota,  fee  CUm  IIL  Saet  XL  B— E; 
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and  the 


601.  Doppert,  Job.  De  vetusto^irrc/Ai/arirtMrcoK 
ComiiHMito.  [Progr.j  Schneebergae,  17l6,4«. 

502.  Irliowe,    Willem.  ...    De    Palingenesia 

Veterum  ecu  Metempsycho*i  sic  dicta  Pytha- 

gorica  Libri  III.  ...    Aiustclodami,  172^,  4«. 
-         -       p 

PTthsgoras.  Plato  and  most  of  the 


pp.  (32),  514,  (28). 
MainUlns  thst  Prtn 
ancients  to  whom  a  Mlicf  in  trausmigration  has  been 


ascribed,  taught  the  doctrine  only  In  a  figurative  Dense. 

603.  IVernadorf,  Gottlieb.  Disputatio  de 
Meteinpsychtwi  Voterum  non  figurnte  sed 
proprie  inteAigenda.  [Rettp.  Dav.  Krisar.] 
Vitembergae,  1741, 4».  pp.  66. 

604.  Vanserow,  Wilh.  Gottlieb  von.  Dis- 
sertatio  nlstorico-philosophlca  fiereuilrvxctfo'iv 
Veterum  sistens.  [Pree*.  J.  F.  Stlobrlta.] 
Halee,  176A,  4«.    8  gr. 

605.  [Cons,  Carl  Philipp].  Schicksale  der 
Ht>elenwandoning8hypothese  unter  ver«chie- 
dcncn  VUIkern  und  su  venichiedenen  Zeiten. 
KOnigsberg,  1791,  8».  pp.  189. 

60,6.  Bedcrmarl^  Pet.  De  Metempiiychosl 
Veterum,  Pars  I.-III.  [P.  I.,  rritp.  Andr.  8e- 
dermark ;  P.  II.,  resp.  Jon.  FJollstrtfm ;  P.  III., 
rttp.  A.  J.  Barman.]  UpiaUi,  1807,  4**  (3|  ah.) 
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507.  Karstcn,   Simon.     Verhandeling   over 

f>alingeue«ie  en  nietcmpsychonis.     hAsne  voor- 
ezing  ...    .    Am»t.  1846,  8*./.  O.GO. 

508.  [  Al^er,  William  Koun^eville].  The  Trana- 
migration  of  Soubi.  (AortA  Amer,  Bet.  tar 
Jan.  1856;  LXXX.  58-73.)    H. 

See,   further,   Fabriciud,  DeUchu^  etc.  pp. 
447-449. 


509.  Seblllini^,  Wolfg.  Heinr.  De  Metempey- 
chofti  Diiifiertatio.     Lipitiae,  1679,  4^. 

510.  [Helmont,  Franciocus  MercuriuA  vanl. 
Two  Hundred  Queries  moderately  proiwuiideu 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the  Revolution  of 
Human  Souls  ...  .  London,  1684,  ani.  8>. 
pp.  (6),  166.     O. 

A  LtMn  translatloa,  Amst.  1680.  IS*,  pp.  144.    8e» 
No.  8795. 

511.  Jentsaelh,  Heinr.  De  abaurdo  ^rreu^w 
XwovaK  Dogmate  Dissertatio.  Lipniae.  16!w,  4*. 

512.  N.,  N.  A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman,  touch* 
ing  the  Treatise  [of  F.  M.  van  Helmont]  en- 
tituled :  Two  Huiidred  Queriea,  etc  Londoa, 
1690,8*.    BL, 


61S» 


51'>.  [  Helmont  y  T  ranci!«cuft  Mercariaa  ▼( 
Seder  Ulain,  etc.  161^     ISev  .No.47(i. 

513.  Schmld,  Job^  1&49-173L  DiBsertatlo  de 
Maltiplici  Animarum  Reditu  in  Corpora,  auc- 
tori  TrHCtatu«  Seder  01am  oppoeita.  LipaUe, 
ItflW,  4*.  («i  8b.) 

614.  Henrlely  Ueinr.  De  Animamm  Trans- 
mlgratiune.     Hal.  1990,  4*. 

615.  Klauslng,  or  Clausing,  Ileinrich. 
McT<y<rwfxaTw<rcf  TBtorom  Uent ilium  aeijue 
ae  hodiernorum  quomndam  Pbiluoophomm 
coDfutata,  ad  Doctrinam  de  RetiurrectioDe 
CarniB  yindicandam.  IJiesp.  Oottfir.  Bordan.J 
Lip^iae,  1734,  4*.  pp.  38. 

610.  B^ldenee  (An)  ft>r  Immortality,  and  Ibr 
TrHiiKni iteration.  To  wbich  is  added,  a  Treattiie 
concerninjc  tbuse  wbo  sleep  In  the  Dust  of  the 
Kartb.    London,  1733,  sm.  8*. 

617.  HaAtery  Qotthard.  IMssertatlodeTrans- 
mJKrationo  Animarum,  quatenus  ex  Lumine 
Kationis  coj^osci  potest.   Alt.  1746,  4".  pp.  36. 

618.  8eliub«rt|  Job.  Ernst.  Ton  Wandelung 
der  Seele  luicb  dem  Tode.  Jena,  17441,  4*. 
(4sb.) 

619.  Oslander,  Job.  Adam.  Disscrtatlo  do 
Trauf«mi((rHtiune  Animamm  huniananim  ox 
Huis  CoriH>ribu8  in  alia  Corpora.  Tubingao, 
1749. 

520.  IVernery  Jak.  Friedr.  Dlssertatio  Arfcu- 
meuta  c  >ntra  Metempeychoeln  exponens.  Ke- 
giomonti,  1754, 4*. 

621.  Henssey  M.  De  Metem'psycbosi  sive 
Animarum  ^r  plura  Corpora  Kcrolutioue. 
Argent.  1757,  4». 

622.  [OllTlert  Jean].  La  mitempsyrose,  dis- 
cuufK  pri»nonc6  jiar  Vytliagpre  dHUii  T^ole  do 
Cn>tuuc.     Amsterdam  et  l*aris,  1700,  V29. 

623.  Trlnlnsy  Job.  Anton.  Abhandlnng  ron 
der  Seeienwauderung.  Frankfurt  uud  Loipxig, 
17«0,  y.  2  ffr. 

624.  Transmli^atlon}  a  Poem.  London, 
177S  4*.  '2s.  M. 

625.  Ijessln§f,  Ootthold  Epbraim.  Die  Krr.(o- 
hung  des  Menscbengescblecbts.  Berlin,  1780» 
8».  dor. 

MalDUlns  tlM  doetrinc  of  trsasnitcratioa. 

626.  Seiiobelty  Cbristoph  lieinr.  Noten  mit 
Ti'Xt  iiber  die  Krziebung  des  Menncbenge- 
ecblecbtfl,  vou  Lessing.   Stendal,  1780»  ^.  6yr. 

627.  Seiilosscry  Job.  Oeorg.  Uol>er  die  Seo- 
lenwamlernng.  2  StUcke.  Basel,  1781-03, 8«. 
pp.  46,  21. 

AUo  in  hli  Klein*  SekH/ten,  Thell  III. 

62^.  Bcltrllge  xur  I^bre  von  dor  Seclonwan- 
derung.     Leipzig,  1785,  8«.  pp.  210. 

"  Agr«e«  wlta  th*  bjpotheiU  of  Letilnf  sad  SehkM- 
atT."—BreUck, 

620.  Hcrdery  Job.  Gottfir.  ron.  Das  Land  dfo* 
f>eelon. — Palingenesie. — Ueber  die  Seelenwan- 
denmg  [three  aialognMJ.    {ZentreuU  BUUter, 
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Bde.  I.,  TI.,  1785,  *97;  also  Werkf,  Zur  Phil. 

u.  Oescb.,  VII.  147-278,  TUb.  18«7,  8».)    H. 
Per  an  MnffUak  trmmaftiluo  of  the  dtalo(oe«  oe 
irMitmigretieo.  I17  P.  II.  Hedge,  Me  hU  Proa*  WfUtn 
*f  Germmmf,  Phil.  ItMri,  s*.  pp.  24S-262.    B. 

630.  Mfillery  Job.  Traugott.  Ueber  die  See- 
lenwanderung,  einige  prUfcnde  Gedanken. 
Friedricbsstadt,  1785,  4*.  pp.  16. 

631.  Uni^rn-Sternberflfy  Chm.  Friedr.. 
Baron  ▼on*  Blick  auf  die  moraliscbe  und 
politiscbo  Welt,  was  sie  war.  was  sie  ist,  was 
sie  seyn  wird.  Bremen,  1785»  8*.  pp.  262.— 
»  Ausg.,  ibid.  1705,  8*. 

Melnulni  the  docuine  of  timnemigratloa. 

632.  OrossCy  Carl.  Ilelim,  oder  fiber  die  See* 
lenwanderung.    Zittau,  1789,  t>*.  pp-  2Ai. 

633.  Haeflffprotliy  Nic.  De  3Ietempsvchaai. 
[Hup.  Antlr.  Koos.j    Lund.  179S,  4".  (2  sh.) 

634.  BlireBberflf,  Friedr.  Wahrhett  und 
Dicbtung  Ubi'r  uiisre  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Tode.  Briefe  von  Julius  an  Emillen.  Leipxig, 
1801, 8*.  pp.  301. 

Bpeeulstee  oa  irensmlgretloa. 

535.  VersueK  einer  KntbUllung  der  RIthsel 
des  Menscbeulelieiis  und  Aufurstcbens.  Lem- 
go,  1834,  8».  pp.  66. 

"  Teeobee  the  doctrine  of  trantaiIgratlon."—Jtev<aek. 
"The  author  tuppoeet  that  t:ie  aoul  of  the  Apo»ile 
Peter  was  the  eanie  aj  that  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham V'—Kmg. 

530.  IVedeklnd,  Georg  (Christian  Gottlieb), 

Btinm  von*     I'olier    die    Bentimniung  des 

Menscben  und  die  Erxiebung  der  MeuMchbeit. 

Oder :  W'er,  wo,  woxn,  bin  ich,  war  ich,  und 

wcrde  ich  sein  r  . . .  (Mewen,  1838, 12*.  pp.  274. 

—  2»  Aufl.,  Bunt7.cn,  1V»1, 12».  pp.  xxiv.,  274. 

"Voa    wedcklDd    nimmt    elne  VnrthlldaBg   dos 

MenechengeUtee  durob  eme  Sovleuwandemag  aa."— 

BrtUek. 

537.  IVcndel,  Job.  Andr.  De  Metempsychosi 
nui>er  denuo  defvnsa.    Coburgi,  1838. 

538.  Mejrery  Job.  Friedr.  Ton.  Ihrilfting  der 
Ijolire  von  der  Seelenwaiiderung.  (In  his 
Blatter  fUr  Mh^re  Wahrheit,  Neue  Folge, 
18S0,  sm.  &•,  I.  244-200.)    F. 

639.  Rltseny  Ferd.  Aug  (Max.  Frans)  Ton. 
Die  litensteu  Angelegenbeiten  der  Soele,  nacb 
dem  Gesetxe  des  Fortscbritts  betrachtet. 
Darmstmlt,  1835,  8«.  pp.  xvl.,  170. 

Malauine  the  theory  of  the  traosmlgratlon  of  tho 
Mul  ihroogh  many  mortal  fermt  to  an  Immortal  one. 

540.  Krug,  M'ilb.  Traugott.  Der  neue  Pytha- 
goras Oder  Gescbicbte  ein««  dreimal  cebomen 
Erdunbiirgers.  GewbrielM^  von  KanUtarot 
und  mit  einem  QlaultonHtiekenntuiiM  Lber 
Seclenwanderung  und  Unsterblicbkeit  beraus- 
gegeben  von  Dr.  Krug.  Leipzig,  18S9,  12>. 
pp.  14fi. 

Pp.  iafr-146  are  io  oppoaltloa  to  Kltgen. 

540*.  Meyery  Jiirgen  Bona.    Die  Idee  der  8ee- 

lenwanderung.  ...    Hamburg,  18111, 8*. pp. 64. 

A  F^rench  tranelatloo,  "  De  la  migration  de«  imct,"* 

iB^the  JUtm*  GmMmiqm  fbr  Nov.  W,  IWl;  XVill. 
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CLASS  m.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS   ON    THE    IMMORTALITY   OF 

THE  SOUL  AND   THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

(ABOUMBNTS   FBOM   BBA80N,  OB   BBA80N   ABD   BBVBLATIOM   COMBIHBD.) 


ITote.  — For  tba  works  of  aothor*  bolongiiiff  to  baUou  and  Motf  not  C^ruikm,  m«  Soei.  IL;  fer 
whieh  boloog  mainly  or  exoluiTolj  to  CkrUUcm  tktologff,  m«  Boot.  m. 


Ml.  Aaron  Abljalty  R.,  fl.  a.d.  1500.  Opt- 
nionea  aacadaa  do  los  maa  avtenticoa  y  antigoa 
philoaofoa  qve  aobru  la  alma  e«crivieroD  y  bvs 
diftnicioDoa  For  el  piritiaaimo  doctor  Aron 
Afia  ...  .  (Appended  to  the  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  the  Dialoghi  di  Amore  of  (Judah) 
Leon  Abarbanel,  Venetia,  1&68,  4«,  ff.  116- 
VIIA    U. 

This  work  appckrt  to  bo  Tery  rare.  Wolf  {BM. 
HAr.  III.  70)  and  Ui«  ftutbor  of  the  article  Amnm 
AbUa  In  tbe  Bio(r.  Diet,  of  Uie  8oe.  for  the  Dlff.  of 
Uaef.  Knowledge  were  aoable  to  say  whether  it  wu 
eztaoi  la  priator  la  maniucrlpc.  It  ii  property  de> 
■eribed  iu  Do  Cuwo  «  mhOoUca  BiptuMU,  I.  MM. 

542.  liUdoTlcly  Jac.  Farrago  Sententianim 
tarn  ChriHtiauomm  quam  Jadaeorum,  Mu- 
hamedanomm  et  Ethnioorum  inter  se  disaen- 
tientinm,  de  Uominis  Anima  a  Corpore  sepa- 
rata.   Stetini,  1701, 4*. 

M3.  8all§f,  Christian  August.    Disaertatlo  . . . 

Sua  Fbilosophnmena  Veterum  et  Recentiorum 
e  Anima  et  ejus  Immortalitate  edissernntur. 
Halae,1714,4*. 

644.  Oporin,  Joach.  HIstoriae  criticae  de 
Pereunitate  Animi  hnmani  Dissertatio  prior. 
Kil.  171tt,  4*. 

645.  Fabrlelusy  Joh.  Alb.  . . .  Delectus  Ar- 
giunenturum  et  Syllabus  Scriptorum  qui  Ve- 
ritatem  Religion  is  ChristiansB  ...  Lucnbratio- 
nibus  snis  aaseruurunt.  . . .  llamburgi,  1725, 
4«.  pp.  755  +.    //. 

See  pp.  421-451.  "  De  Aniinoram  Hmoenomm  Ini' 
mortailut*;"  pp.  701-706.  "  DeCtirLtl  R^^urreetioDC ;" 

R>.  706-710,  "  De  R««urr«oUone  Moriuoruin;"  pp. 
0-718,  "Dtf  Kloe  MuDdi  h  exlrviuo  Judicio:"  pp. 
71H-7'J6.  "  De  Priemiorum  PoBDarumque  .Ciertiltiite;" 
and  Ap|iend.  I.  pp.  751-754,  "  I>e  Salute  UcolUium." 

645*.  Plcart,  Rurnard.  C^r^nionltw  et  cou- 
tumes  religici|f»et(  do  tous  Ioa  peuples  du  moude; 
reprfisenties  pur  des  flgureM  d(>sMineeM  par  la 
main  du  Ueraard  Picart ;  avec  iXe»  explications 
historiques  et  des  diitsertatloni!!  cuileuBCH. 
TEdited  by  J.  F.  Bernard,  A.  A.  Bruzen  de  La 
Alartinidre,  and  othupfl.]  NouTelle  Mitlon  ... 
corrig^e;  augninntde  (by  F.  H.  8.  de  L*Aul- 
naye,  Count  Henri  Ur^guire  and  M.  F.  Man- 
dar]  ...  .  12  torn.  (Tome  VII. in 2 pt.)  Paris, 
1807-10,  fol.     //. 

VoU.  XI.  and  XII.  contain  the  Droit*  dta  ntp^rtH- 
ttons  of  J.  B.  TIiKt4.  and  the  Hitto'rt  tritifue  des 
praUquM  auptrtUif.ti*e*  of  P.  Le  Urnn.— Pirnl  ed., 
Ani«i.  1723^3.  in  II  vol.  fol.  —  An  EntfiUh  traofla- 
Uou.  London.  nj3-^7,  iu  6  tol.  fol.     H. 

646.  Oporin,  .Jiwch.  . , .  Hlutoria  Critica  Doc- 
trin'iedelnunurtalitiiteMortalivm  ...  .  Ham- 
bvfKi,  I7*>,  N".  pp.  <y<7,  24  +. 

A  Prodromu*  wa>  publ.  at  Hamburg,  1730,  4«. 
(7  »h.)    See  Azts  Erud.,  1730,  pp.  485-498. 

647.  BuddeuH,  Job.  Frunz.  ...  Theses  theo- 
logiciic  do  AthoiHmo  et  Sypemtitione  ...  . 
Tniit-cti  ml  Rlit-nvni,  1787,  S*.  pp.  625  +.     H. 

Cap.  111.^1.  pp.  1«5-  IJ»,  Kivea  a  •k«>trh  of  the  history 
of  dUbclief  In  immortalitj. 

64S,  Gner,  Joan  Antolqe,  d.  17M.  T>*CJ»m^ron 
hiHtdrlqiif,  ou  eiitretient*  ifrricnx  et  reflechia 
sur  tout  ce  que  les  peuples  ancicus  et  modemes 
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out  peiurf  au  si^Jet  de  la  nature  et  IMamor- 
talit6  de  r&me.    4*. 

Wat  khU  OTor  really  pubUahcdf 

640.  liUtKery  Joh.  Adam.  Kecensetvr  Nmie- 
rus  eorum,  qui  Immortalitatem  inflciati  nut 
Itiberg.  n«0,  4».  itA. 

660.  Fabery  Joh.  Melchior.  Unde  Origo  Doe> 
trinae  de  Immortalitate  Antmorum  repetenda 
Tideatur.  8  progr.  Onoldi,  1778»  4*.  pp.  bS 
in  all. 

See  Thym,  Ttnmcky  etc.  pp.  IM-IM. 

660*.  [Franlce,  Ueorg  Sam.].  i>hil<Mophlacfa- 
theolugiache  Abhandiuug,  ete.  1788.  See  No. 
2214. 

661.  [Herrteh,  Nic.  August].^  Bjrilofe  Scrip- 
torum de  Spiritibns  purls  et  Animabus  buna- 
nis,  earumque  Immaterial!  tate,  Immortalitate 
et  Statu  pout  Mortem,  deque  Anima  BestianiB. 
Ratisbonae,  1790,  sm.  fr*.  pp.  lUO  -h> 

A  elaieed  catalogne,  with  notes. 

662.  Bardllli  Christoph  Gottfried.  Ton  Vt^ 
sprung  dur  Begriffe  der  Vnstcrblictikeit. 
{Berliner  Monaitciir^/i  for  Feb.  17II3I.> 

663.  Fiagge,  ChriHtian  Wilh.  Ge«chichte  dct 
tilaubens  an  L'nvterblichkeit,  Aafetftehung, 
Uericht  und  Yergeltung.  STheile.  (IfaeilllL 
inSAbth.)     Leipzig,  17fM-1800, 8».    /: 

Part  I.,  pp.  l-44i8,  treau  of  the  Jcwlah  eoaecplieM 
of  the  future  life,  "  Terbo»iii>'iaie  on  aluai,  aoo  «*ri»- 
•Inie"  (BoUeMtr);  Part  II.,  of  the  eplaieoa  of  the 
BcandiBartan*.  pp.  1-148 ;  the  anrieat  Cakdealaaa, 

DI.  1«»-210:  tbe  ancient  Pcriiant.  pp.  iSX-iM;  the 
ohajnaiedaiM.  pp.  XC1-S14;  the  Uindva,  CkiacM; 
etc.,  pp.  116-408.  Paia  III.,  in  3  rela.,  (itcs  the  hl«- 
torj  of  the  ChriaUan  doctrine.  The  aork  was  aner 
cetnpktod. 

664.  [Frankcy  Georg  Fam.].  TerKUcb  eincr 
historifch-kriti^chen    Lebervicht  der   Lehreo 

^  und  Meinungen  der  vornehmMten  neuen  H'elt- 
weisen  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  menscb- 
lichen  Seele.     Altona,  1700,  ^*.  pp.  144. 

*'  Ueeftil  aa  a  collection  of  aiateriala,  thongh  ael 
altogether  complete."— Ar«(«ch. 

666.  Parmanny  Joh.  Georg.  Fata  Doctrinas 
de  Aniniorum  Immortalitate.  Panic.  l.-VJ. 
Francof.  HOS-lVOS,  4*. 

656.  BrctscKneldcr,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Syste> 
mHtiitche  Kntwirkelung  aller  in  der  Dn^Lma- 
tik  Torkomnien<len  Begriffe  nach  den  oym- 
bolischen  Schriften  der  evaiigeliftcb-lutLeti- 
schen  und  refomiirten  Kirrhe  und  den  witlh 
tigMten  do^atischen  Lehrbi.chern  ihrer  The«v 
logon.  —  Nebst  der  Literatur,  YorxUglich  tier 
neuern  Uber  alle  Theile  der  Dugmatik.  ...  4*, 
rerhewerte  und  rermehrte  Aufl.  Leipzig, 
(1805, 19.  24,)  1R41.  8*.  pp.  vi..  JW.    D. 

Pp.  M»-«m  treat  rf  thv  ••  La«t  Thing t."  Highly 
nvefUl  for- the  literatare  of  the  enhjeet,  thongh  aet 
Tcry  accurate. 

657.  Benf(el,  F^rnut  Gottlieb  (Laf.  Theophilus) 
von.  Dissertationes  hintorico-theologirae : 
Quid  Doctrina  de  Ahfmomm  Immortalitata 
Keligloni  Cbristianae  debeat,  ex  Ckiis«e  K»> 
tnra  et  ex  Bebuf  flictii  monstrantea.    JPnn  L 


B5S  BECI.  I.— COUPftKOENSTTS  WOBXS. 

-TT.    [FuU  IT.nndy.  In  two  Hctiou  Pnrt  i     •ntal.anckiuid  Rmuin,  Jrrrl 

VI.  In  iliiiHi;  Id  ■)[.  10  dUuruUau.]  ItlOtk-        ptallfaopbjr.  Hw  tbs  ippruprli 
ISII,    (In   bi(   Ofiiiinila  AeaiL,  UaailiBir' 
likU,  «•,  p|i.  «-Zr£J    H. 

»■  Id*  prpidmr  dKUli*  of  iMBOTUHtr  boid 


u  pAUdfr-ipavrt,  rH>-  IU-14IJ  <-PL 


us.  OrllaM,  Jub.  Geo.  Theodor.  BlbUoQiua 
S^^r  dM 'w.m"  iler  'uenKben-  and  ftlc" 
den  SchrtniMlIn-  «IMr>r  und  nani-nr  Z«li.  in 

lHg]elu(  ...    .    UI|nl|!,|gW,S>.  pp.  Tl.,  00. 

TU  MoM  OKrldu  MllKlka  of  TlLIu  rdfttlDf  b  Urn 

Seo,  Bonchltti,  Lanfi  Flnn[n  Hart.  Dl'  In 
pcr*J'(.iiic«  dfl  la  penoprjKllLA  Hpr^  U  mori. 


Ml.  Avfaitlnoa,  Aanliiu.  SaittI  tai  £)>., 
11.  A.D.  M6.  De  Immurtallutc  AnlmiB  Uba 
nniu.   (CIpen.Ml.  turii.  III..  18W,c/c.  !.««»- 

H3.  Vansftu^  Theodor.   UeUphjilKhi 

PiXcbulugls    d«    hrlllgen    Augnitiniu. 
1>-1>  Ablh.    Augibocg,  ISil,  ».  pp.  i^ 


•iivinf,  foi. 


l»i|.l.lqa» 


r.llK<eu| 


JVOMI 


%■'.  Hot. 


!.  [IHW,  »■]  pp.  MS-iM;  XVl.M-M.  I'J 

MO.  [Third  mtmcilr.]  IltnBi«crl<lqai.il 

aplBluni  ...  iur  ...  I'llM  linmilne,  dcpnl. 
cummencemint  do  Vin  cbr*llcnno  Jtu.,<i 
■uaM"-    (/k'<f.,TDin>XXVI.[lgU,S-I  , 


Hfit.    gabiiDdii.   or    Battondc, 

beyde,  Koriiiundui  do,  D.  >      -  " 
In^n  liHunU.  .In,  libpr  crsal 


Wt.    OOWBIUt 


n  Iho  'iDDortiility  .>t  t> 
itk,  (lated.,l»40,)18&3,l'. 


Hkrdti 
sw!    Wytti 

1I&8,  Dltrln 


IiBTloai     tM,     HanppelBiidB  ■     TUH, 

"krdtiBhiBldt  I  TSI.XolMlrnrt  ifll*, 

rccasi  IttL  Browast  md.  Hkrcr  i 

..^nddrlds*  |  WIO,  uid  BW,  OBRCf  ■ 

I.    Wyttenlmfsli t    inlT.    TraOcri 

-      ~     -        BCl     lUSS.    BolSBBOl     1W)0, 
nOB,      IVOlUnkPllll     lt»B, 

!l.  BItbuhiIIM.  Aleslni, 

SI  DBA,  Heveri  I^  Vn- 
■.nt  ll«wi-l»:  12U.  Welby, 
S»  Kin  Biyle'*  DUiUmmilrt 
ths  PlillMopiilcki  Dirtiunftrira 
Kmit,  whl  tho  Dict/onmiirr  dfi 
leUnai  ^OotBiAuiita  (S  Toh.)  sdltsd  b? 
Franrk,  Ono  mny  (Drthor  coiunll  llie  wtI  ten 
OB  Iho  nnenl  blMory  uT  nhlloovby,  pmicn- 
lu-lr  Brnckn,  EBfloH  Tanl.  Bulile,  ThMii> 
BULD.TonDaBVDn.Oi'iu,  DflOfmHlo,Caqajn. 
Rlltrr,  and  Bl*ker  i— on  nwdtonl  phllomphy. 
•I  JonrdBln.  Canrami.  Ronuolol,  Hurtiu. 
■ltd  Ilia  HlHaire  lOUrairt  4t  la  Frana  (23 
vol*.);  —  and  on  Dodam  phltoooplir,  h  Erd- 

Xnw  FIKhor,  Manll.niid  Bviholm)^.    tw  , 
kuitnnu  *p*cIb1  worki  on  Uu  hlMorj  of  Url-  ' 


:",^;iiaT^ 


^IjlM.^ 


iiB-ia.  uraoo.  iiua.  i 


Me.  CBmpkaro  or  C 

■biiutl4n,)(0l.  ir.  St.' 
btSl,    Tr*Tieii«l«.   or 


da    Trcvlo,  Job. 
lo.    Hoqit.  III!,]  CjL 


US.  Ckwlnn*  de  Caaslnl*  (AnI.  Caa- 
IIUWAnlniB.    ItMloUni,  IWl.t^ 

H»>.  FlclnOtXunillo.  [Thi>a1oclk  PliiloiiltB 
doAnlmiirunilmiDurUlllKle.  Flormce,  IKM J 
iW.ff.al(h.— AI»p.rlislSSO,S'.    B«. 


fWHt  mUij  9t  KrfDBMSU  kr  tl 

HO.  HoBppal«ud«,aiil1.    I 
P■^il.ll^  liSI,  f.  10 /r.  Toehcn 
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CLASS  m.— DEsmnr  of  the  soul. 


570.  Caraccloll   (Lat.   Caraeololnsy  or 

delilclo))  Hob.  i^ermoueBdeclamatorii ...  . 

[Venice,  Mnv  21,  1496,]  8«>.  ff.  438. 

lucluding  aiscourte*  "  Do  Tioiore  Jadiciorum  D«t,*' 
*'De  Imniurtalitate  AnlmaB  rmtlonali*,"  aod  "  De 
aeterna  Boaiitadlne."    S««  Hmin,  n.  4491. 

571.  Basslgnana,  OiovaDnt  Ste&no  da,  fl. 
A.D.  1500*  Oratiu  de  Animae  Immortalitate, 
una  cum  Exhortatioue  ad  capcAsenda  Arma 
contra  Infidcles.     x.  p.  or  D.    [Milan?  15 — ?] 

572.  Pomponatlns  (Ital.  Pomponazzl)* 

Petms.  ...  Tractatus  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 
mae.   Bononiae,  1516,  fol. 

Exeeedlnglj  rare.  Another  ed.,  ihid.  ISIS,  8*.  Alio 
yenctiis,  mi.  fol.,  and  m.p.  [Levdenf]  1534,  tfl.  —  An 
cd.,  R.P..  vitU  tbe/aUe  dato  1^4. 1J».  pp.  147.  {H.) 
8e«  Panicr,  IX.  415.  u.  160*,  and  Bninet,  who  a«- 
•Igns  ii  to  tbo  last  oentui7. 

573. . . .  Tractatus  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 

mce — CoUatiii  tribus  Kditionibus  denuo  edidit, 
et  qu8B  de  Philosophis,  pMt  Scholnttticorum 
JEvum  in  Italia  ciarifl,  do  Yita  Auctoris,  Lf- 
brique  Argumonto  Nutatu  digna  sunt,  adiecit 
M.  Christ.  Oodofr.  Bapdili  ...  .  Tvbingic, 
1791,  8«.  pp.  xxxli.,  125. 

8eo  Bayle  on  Poinponatiua,  Broeker,  IT.  1&H-168, 
Toiinx'!!  Aonio  Paleario,  I.  541-643.  and  especially 
the  work  of  E.  Renan,  No.  lWi5b,  below. 

574.  Spina,  nartolomnieo  dl*  Propugnacu- 
luni  Aristutelis  do  Inimurtalitato  Animae 
contra ThumamCaictanum  ...  .  TutelaVe- 
ritntis  de  Immortalitate  Animae  contra  Pe- 
trum  Pomponatium  Mantuanum  cognomina- 
tnm  Porottum,  cum  eiusdem  Libro  de  Morta- 
litate  Animae  fldeliter  toto  in^erto.  Flagcl- 
lum  in  trea  Libros  Apologiae  eiumlem  Peretti 
dc  oadem  Materia.  ...    Venetiis,  1519,  fol. 

An  earlier  ed..  Bononiae,  1616,  fol. 

575.  liiicensls,  IlieronymuH.  ...  Tn  Pompo- 
naciuni  de  Animo  Immortalitate.  Mediolani, 
1518,  40.  pp.  102. 

576.  Pomponatlus  (Ital.  Pomponaxzl>, 

Petrus.  . . .  Apologia  proHUo  Tractatu  de  Im- 
mortalitate Animau.    Dommian,  1518,  fol. 

577.  Nlphas  (Ital.  NIfo',  Augustinuit.  Do 
Inunurtalitate  Auinie  LibcUufl.  Vcnetiis,  1518, 
fol. 

57S.  Pomponatlu*  (Ital.  Pomponazzl), 

Petru.H.  Dt'fcnMorium  r«ive  llespon8i«)ne«  ad  ea 
quae  Auguntinus  Niplius  advorsus  ip»um  scriiv 
Rit  dc  Immortalitate  Animae.  Yenetiin,  151v, 
fol. 

579.  Fornarlls,  Hieronymus  de,  lip.  Trac- 
tntu.s  nnreuN  dc  Im mortal i tat «>  Animie,  et 
Kxamon  Di!«putationis  inter  Pomponatium  et 
Niphiim.     Uononin?.  1510,  4o. 

•'  Rare  and  curious."— ITatt. 

580.  Iflolanla,  l8idoru.<(  dc.  De  Immorta- 
litate humani  Aninii.     Mediolani,  1520,  4*. 

581.  Pico,  Giovanni  Francesco,  o/  Mirandola. 
. . .  !)<'  Animfte  Immortalitate  DigreiMio  ...  . 
Bononiae,  15*23,  4». 

582.  Flera,  Baptidta.  Contra  Pomponatium 
de  Animne  Immortalitate.     Venet.  1524,  fol. 

583.  Thonifens  (Ital.  Tomco),  Nic.  Lconi- 
CU8.  ...  Dialogi  ntmc  primum  in  lucem  editi 
...  .  Vcnotiin,  1524,  4«.-~AIho  Par.  1530, 
fol. ;  Luffthmi,  1M2.  8o. 

One  of  tliPKC  dialogues,  Bembua,  treats  of  the  im* 
mortaHtr  of  the  m>uI.  It  l»  praised  for  the  elegance 
of  its  style. 

584.  Contarlnl  C2>;f.  Contarenns),  Gas- 

paro,  f^ard.  Do  Immortalitate  Aniniir  adver- 
«us  I'ctrum  PomiMMiatium.    Vonetiin,  1525, 8«. 

585.  Javelll,  or  da  Casale,  Grisoetomo 
(Lot.  ChrvHONtomu.s  Casalensis).  Solutlo- 
nos  Kationum  Animi  Mortalitatem  prol»an- 
tium,  quae  in  Defensorio  contra  Niphtun  a 
Pomponatio  formantnr.    Venetiis,  1525. 

See  TImboechi,  and  Zedler*!  Unh.  Lnt.  XIY.  S8S. 
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586.  Paleario,  Aonto.  De  Anlmornm  Im- 
mortalitate Libri  Tre«.  Lugduni  [BasileaeiJ, 
15S6,  12».— Other  eds.,  1552,  1566, 16*il,  16S1, 
etc. 

Also  in  A.  Popt's  StUeta  P^emimta  Jialtfum,  etc. 
Lond.  1740.  80, 1.  211-270.  (IT.)  "  One  oT  the  flMtf 
mono  menu  of  the  Latin  poetry  of  the  rfztccBfth 
oentarj.  "—Tirabotcki. 

586*.  Parlscttl,  LodoTico,  the  ymmger.  De 
Immortalitate  Aninue  Libri  tre«.  Kegii, 
1541, 4*. 

587.  Curlonl  (Lat.  Cnrlo),  Celio  8«cii]idoL 
. . .  Arancus,  sou  de  Providentla  D«i  . . .  cam 
aliis  ...  Opnsculis  ...  .  Baaileae,  1M4,  K 
pp.  184  +.— Also  ibid.  1571. 

This  vol.  contains  a  treatise  "De  InmortaBtate 
Animonim."  for  a  notice  of  which  see  MtftadkrM/it 
dt«  kift.  Thiol..  1860.  pp.  6t>S,  69*. 

588.  Cardamo,  Girolamo  (Lat.  HieronTmns 
Cardanns).  De  Immortalitate  Anlmomm 
Liber  ...    .    Lngiiuni.  1545,  8*.  ff.  308. 

Aloo  in  his  Opfra,  16r.S.  fol..  II.  4iW-6M.  (JET.)  The 
Third  Book  of  his  Tktonttom  (AM.  ppw  4M-IS« 
treats  of  the  same  «aMj«:t. 

589.  Marrapha  de  Blartlma,   Antonhis. 

Opus  de  .\niina  ...    .    >eapi>H,  1^50,  6^. 
Lib.  IV.  treau  of  the  immortalitjr  of  the  aetiL 

51)0.  Bovelles  nr  Bonelles  (Lat.  Bovil- 
lus),  Charles  de.  Diftlogi  trea  de  Aninue 
Immortalitate,  de  Uesurreclione,  de  MtiutU 
£xci<Iio  et  illiuM  Intitauratione.  (Pitr.  1551, 
4*,)  Lugduni,  1552,  K«.  pp.  170. 

591.  Perelra,  Jorg:e  Gomes.  Antonianii  Mar- 
garita, Opus  neni}>e  Phyiiicis,  MedlciM  acTfaco 
logii)  non  minuii  utile,  quam  neceMarium.  ... 
[Mcthymnae  Campi.]  1554.  fol. 

"Pag.  efl&-832diKpnut  pro  uamorUlltate  •atBur." 
—Fcibrie.  In  this  rare  and  curioua  work  the  nutber 
maintains,  anionic  other  panuloxes.  that  brain  hare 
no  loaU.  Sec  Bajle'a  articlca  en  J^eretrm  and  #«r«< 
Him,  in  the  notei  to  which  he  diseanea  nt  lea«th  the 
opinir  na  rf  the  ancient*  and  moderns  en  thb  a«^)cct. 
See  alio  Clfmcnt.  IKbL  curietu*.  IX.  SSI-SIS.  8eM- 
hom  (Amam.  Lit.  V.  b)  ebaerrca  '±m%  a  Ocrona 
writer,  J.  C.  Kberti,  hoa  converted  Iha  Ant  tw« 
words  of  the  title  of  thia  book  into  the  naate  nf  a 
learned  antboresa,  "  Mnrgflrita  Antoolaaa,"  to  vbMB 
he  aaorilH;*  a  treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  aeaL 
Lfpcnius  bat  done  the  same  In  bli  MM.  r«tM$  tketL, 
I.  al.  — Comp.  Hallam'i  Lit.  ^ Ewrof,  Part  IL  Cb. 
iU.  §  22. 

592.  Du  Heeqneti  .\drien.  Peripetasma  Ar- 
gtimentonim  in.^ignium,  niminun  de  Immor- 
talitate, a^ternaque  Felicitate  . . .  [etc.].  Lo- 
vanii,  1557,  \2f>.—IUd.  1564,  4». 

593.  Naclantn*,  Jac.  Qnaratinnee  qtiatoor. 
1.  De  CYeatione  Rernm.  2.  De  Aninue  Im- 
mortalitate. ...    Venetiijt,  1557,  8». 

594.  AlpKoasus,    nr   Alfonsosy    Petme, 

liurge.nsi*.  Dinlogus  de  Immortalitate  Aninue. 
Barcinone,  1561,  8*>. 

595.  BourgnevlUe,  Charles  de.    L*atli£o- 

macliie,  ou  Discuuns  de  rimmortaliti  de  I'Ame 
et  resurrection  des  corps.  Paris,  1564>  on. 
4*.  ff.  12,  pp.  160,  and  ff.  2. 

596.  Natta,  Marco  Antonio.  Opera  omnia, 
Rcilicct:  de  Immortalitate  Animas  Litwl  V, 
Orationes  varias  ...    .    Vcnetiis,  AlduM^  1964* 

fol. 


597.  Passero,  Marc  Antonio,  caOedGci 
( Lat.  Genua  or  Janua).  Dispntatlo  de  In- 
tellectuH  humani  Immortalitate.  Florentiae, 
1565,  K  — Also  Monteregali,  1566,  8>.  20  baj. 

598.  Vera-Cmee  (orMrifui7?y  OutAerrem\ 
Alphonsuri  de*  Speculatio  Physicae  Aristo- 
telifl,  cum  Tractatu  de  Animae  Iinmortalitate. 
Salmanticne,  157S,  fol. 

509.  IVfYolton,  John,  Bp.  A  Treattoe  of  the 
Immortal  itie  of  the  8onle;  wherein  is  declared 
the  Origine,  Nature  and  Potrera  of  the  same, 
together  ¥rith  the  State  and  Condition  there- 
of, both  as  it  is  oonioyned  and  dteolTed  firom 
the  Bodie.    London,  ISTiy  10*. 
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600.  Isamberti  Anselme.  Eclogue  de  deux 
bergers  , . .  sur  rexcellence  et  immortalite  de 
riine  raiaonoable.    ParU,  1577,"  8*. 

001.  Blartay  Jacopo  Antonio.  Apologia  de 
Animae  Immortalitate.    Neapoli,  1578,  fol. 

602.  Aub^rjr  (LaL  Alberlns  or  Aube- 

rlns),  Claude.  . . .  Oratio  apodictica  de  Ini- 
mortalitate  Aoiinae.    [Morgiui,]  1580,  S». 

003.  Bruno,  Antonia  Entelechia,  Ben  de 
quiuta  Natura  et  Animae  Immortalitate  Ditf- 
puUtio.    Neapoli,  1587,  4».— Vcnet.  15»7,  4«. 

OOi.  Cartartos,  Joh.  Lndov.  De  Immortali- 
tate et  IMunditato  Animae.  Bononiae,  1587, 8«. 

006.  Coler,  Jac.  De  Animarum  Immortalitate 
et  8tatu,  postquam  ex  hoc  Ergantulo  Corporis 
liumani  egressae  eunt.  Yitebergac,  1587,  8«. 
ff.  106. 

600.  Naneel,  Nicolas  de*  ...  De  Immorta- 
litate Auinife  Telitntio  adversus  Galennm 
...    .    PariHiii,  1587,  Ko.  fr.  16S. 

Alto  forminf  »  piirt  of  hia  "Analogia  Mlcroootmi 
ad  ]ia«roc<HBiuiu,''  PurixiU,  1611,  foL 

607.  ItfCelln*,  Vine.  Do  Animae  Immortali- 
tate: accedit  de  Coeli  Subotantia.  Ycnotiis, 
1588,4*. 

006.  Hattens,  Ileinr.  Bewoisa,  dass  dor 
Terniinfftige  UeiMt  im  Mon.schen  unttterblich 
and  nnvergilnglich  sey.  Wittenberg,  1589,  S*. 

609.  Rossellns,   Hannibal. 

"  Liber  nextuji  Comiuentar.  I.  Id  Hermetem  Tris- 
megittum  ...  e^t  de  immortalitate  auiiiiorum.  Cra- 
COT.  lOOa    Colon.  1620.  lcL"—rabrieitu. 

610.  CliamiMtlsiiiac,  Jean  de.  Traict6  do 
rimmortalit^  de  Tame.  Bovnleaux,  1595, 12». 

611.  Serres  (Lat.  Serranua),  Jean  de,  De 
rimmortalitiS  de  Time,  representee  pur  prt-u- 
▼68  eertaines  et  par  lex  fruitB  excelleua  de  son 
vrai  usage.    Lyon,  1596,  Sf>. 

612.  Gllseeatl,  or  Glissentl,  Fabio.  Dis- 
corsi  morali  . . .  contra  il  diHpinrer  del  morire, 
detto  Athanatophilia:  con  figure.    Venctia, 

1596,  4».    BL.  —  AlHo  ibid.  1609,  4«. 
8m  Doaoe'«  Dance  of  Death,  p.  112. 

013.   Dialoghi    T.   deirimmortalitk   dell' 

anima.     Vcnezia,  1590,  8«? 

8o  Grisse.    Peilia|ia  the  i*mo  aa  the  preeeding. 

014.  Cousin  (Lat.  Co^nm,tVLU),  Jean.  Fun- 
damenta  Keligiunis  ...  hoc  est,  Tractntus  de 
Naturali  Dei  Cognitione,  de  Animi  Immorta- 
litate et  de  Justitia  Dei  adversus  Politicorum 
sen  Atlieorum  JKrrores.    Duoci,  1597,  S*. 

015.  Serres  (Lat.  Serranns^,  Jean  de. 
De  PuMge  de  rimmortalit6  de  I'^mc.    Koueu, 

1597,  r>. 

The  aame  as  No.  Cll  f 
916.  Fedell,  Giovanni  Battista  de'.    Anima 

immortale.  Veb.  1598,  8*. 
017.  Mersseeus,  or  Opmersensls,  Petrus, 
Cratepoliiu.  Tractatus  de  llesurrectione  Cor- 
porum,  ac  Animarum  Immortalitate,  contra 
Saducscos  ac  ln\juB  Farinss  Uereticos  com- 
plures.  Colonic,  1598,  8*. 
61S.  pavles,  or  Davis,  Sir  John.  Nosce 
Teipsum.  Thin  Oracle  expounded  in  two  Kle- 
gies.  1.  Of  Humane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the 
Soule  of  Man,  and  the  Immortalitie  thereof. 
London,  1599,  4*.  — Also  ibid.  1002,  1608,  4«, 
1619,  sm.  8»,  and  1622,  R*,  pp.  1P4. 

Published  In  Lond.  16S3.  4«,  with  the  title :— "  A 
Work  for  None  bat  Angela  and  Men,  that  ia  to  be 
able  lo  look  Into,  and  to  know  our  aelrcii.  Or,  a 
Book  abewing  what  the  Floule  U."  Ac.  Gomp.  No. 
48,  and  aee  BM.  OrettvaUana.  Part  II.  p.  Ut, 

619.  The  Original,  Nature  and  Immortality 

uf  the  Soul;  a  Poem  ...  [with  a  Preface  by 
N.  Tatel-  London,  (1609.)  1807,  R«.  fT.  10,  pp. 
108.  — 3d  Ed.,  i'-id.  1716. 12».  pp.  131.     F. 

The  aeennd  Part  of  JIToace  TVptum.  —  Alw  In  Chal* 
■era'a  FngUsh  PoH*.  V.  79-lUU.  (H.)  For  rarioiu 
•cJwr  edltlona  aoe  Luwudoa. 


620.  Kleln/eld,  Xic.  Declamatio  de  Immor^ 
talitate  Auimue.  Antverpiae,  1599,  12*,  and 
Francof.  163«\  12«>. 

Alao  appended  to  bit  Pathologia,  Logd.  BaU  1618, 

621.  Colmbra  (Lat.  Conlmbrlea),  Uni' 
vertidade  de.  Cunimenturii  Coilugii  Conim- 
bricensis  Societatis  lesv,  in  tres  Libros  de 
Anima^Aristotelis  ...  .  [-Ith  £d.J  Colonial, 
(1600,  03.  09.)  1617,  4*.  coll.  694  +.     H. 

llainr  other  eda.  Co'.l.  561-C70  contain  "  Tractatus 
de  Anunm  aepar»ta,"  diMUtatng.  among  other  things, 
the  nature  and  tiumorialitj  of  the  amul.  Thia  was 
written,  according  to  Backer,  bj  BuliLaMir  Alvarez. 

622.  Cremonlnl,  Cesare,  1550-1681.  Illus- 
tros  Contemplationes  do  Anima.  Vonetiis, 
16..  ,4». 

Aeouaed  of  denving  the  Immortalitj  of  the  aonl. 
(Brucker,  Hist.  PhiL  IV.  t26~-i'I».)  On  the  other 
band  pee  Bajrle,  Tirabo^'^hi,  nnd  Tia»ot  In  Hoefer  ■ 
A'ott*.  BioffT.  f.'fkroie.    See,  further,  No.  IVti&b. 

623.  Weinrlcli,  Oeorg.  Cliristlicher  Bericht 
von  der  VuKturltiichkcit  und  Zustand  der  Seo- 
Icn.    Leipzig.  1600,  b«. 

624.  Bertollus,  CicMir.  De  Immortalitate 
Aniniie,  secundum  I'rincipia  Aristotelis.  Pa- 
uvii,  1602, 4*. 

625.  Rossi  (Lat.  RnbensS  Gio.  Bat.,  of 
Genoa.  De  Immortalitate  Anima:  Libri  tres. 
Venetlis,  1602,  4«. 

C26.  Dame,  Friedr.  Qtuestionis:  An  Anima 
Immana  rationulis  sit  imniortulis?  apodictica 
xard^xtrif.     Flenvigie,  1007,  !'-•. 

Ruprintcd  «ith  hia  ExrrciU.  III.  <U  Volunt.  XM, 
Qi9*m  Haas.  1612,  8**.    BL. 

627.  Mariana,  Juan.  Tractatus  septem  tum 
theolugici,  turn  historici  . . .  .  IV.  DeMoiiotuo 
Mutationc.  ...  VII.  Do  Morte  et  Immortali- 
tate Libri  III.  ...  Colon.  Agrip.  1609,  fol. 
pp.  4-14.     BL. 

The  two  treatiaea  of  which  the  titlea  are  given 

above  aflbnled  a  pretext  for  the  iniprinonnipnt  of  tl:e 

author.  See  Tickuor  a  Hut.  of  SpanUh  Lit.,  III.  146. 

See  alao  Backer,  BM.  de*  fcriraina  de  la  Comp.  de 

JUue,  V.  £18,  il9. 

G28.  Canradn8,0(!orgiu8.  De  Immortalitate 
Animte.    Witeb.  1011,  4". 

629.  Jaelcson,  John.  Discourses  defending 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  London,  1611, 
8*. 

630.  Liessius,  Leonardus.  De  Providentia 
Numiuis,  et  Animi  Immortalitate  Libri  II. 
...  .  Antverpia),  1011, 8«.  pp.  351  +.— Editio 
2da,  ibid.  1C17,  8».    BL. 

631.  Sir  Walter  Rawloigh's  Ghost ;  or,  his 

Apparition  to  an  intimate  Friend,  willing  him 
to  translate  into  FngliMb,  this  Learne<I  Book 
of  L.  Leesius  entituled,  (De  Providentia  Nu- 
minis,  k  Animie  Immortalitate.)  . . .  London, 
1661, 12«>.  pp.  3S4  +.     F. 

Pp.  2i7-S84  relate  to  ImniorUlltj. 

632.  Glannini,  Tommaso.  De  Mentis  hn- 
manae  Statu  post  Ilumini')  Obittun  Disputatio 
Aristotelica.     Patavii,  1014,  4«. 

Defends  Arlatotle  against  the  charge  of  teacblng 
the  mortalltj  of  the  aouU 

633.  Blontaffu,  llenry.lft  Earl  of  Manchfjtrr. 
Manchester  ul  Mundo:  ContemplatioMurtisot 
Immortalitatis:  a  Contemplation  of  Death  and 
Immortality.  London,  ]6l8,  12».~The  3d  Im- 
pression, much  inlarged.  Loudon,  1636,  8*. 
BL.  —  Uth  Impreaiion,  1690. 

634.  Bonifkeclo,  Bald.  Dcirinimortalit4 
deir  Anima.    Veuetia,  1621,  4«. 

635.  QuerT^ra)r(Le',ou  les  sixjonrn^esdola 
semaine,  dnns  lesquelles  est  prouv6  . . .  que  le 
monde.n*est  pt^int  ^ternel,  et  que  TAjnc  bu- 
maine  est  immortelle  ...    .    Paris,  1621,  i^** 

636.  Rieheome,  Louis.  L'inimortalit6  de 
TAnie,  d^lar^e  avec  raisons  naturelles,  tes- 
moignages  bumaius  et  divins  ...  contre  les 
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ath6«fl  et  libertins.  ...    Parii,  1621,  8<>.  pp. 
4M  +• 

637.  Sirmondf  Antoine.  ...  D«  Animie  Im- 
mortAlitate  Dumonstratio  physica  et  AriRto- 
telica.  AUversufl  Pomponatioui  et  Aaaeclaa. 
Pariniia,  1635,  tafi.  —  Jbui.  1686,  8*.  pp.  386,  V2 
(Appendix). 

638.  SUiioni  Jean.  Lee  denx  v6rit^,  I'une 
de  Dieu  et  do  sa  providence;  I'autre  de  Tint- 
mortality  de  I'&me.  Pari*,  1626,  8*.  — Alao 
1634,  4*.  pp.  1056. 

638*.  Stepiianus,  Joh.,  Beliunentis.  I>e  In- 
coiumitate  diu  servanda  Tractatns,  atqne  de 
hnnianie  Mentis  Immortalitate  Dialogus.  V»- 
netiis,  1627,  8*.    BL. 

639.  [Vlaud,  or  de  Vlan,  Th«ophile].  Lea 
oeuvres  de  Tti6opliile,  divia^es  en  trois  parties. 
Kouen,  1627,  »>.  — Also  Paris,  1661, 12>. 

Part  I.,  "  D«  I'liiimortalitA  d«  lAme."  l»  mslnlj  a 
parapbnwe  of  the  l*b«do  of  Plalo,  partlypoeUcal, 
partlj  in  prone.  See  (Suvm  compUt0»  d«  l%lopkfU, 
1.  11-lM,  Par  la,  19SA,  32*.    B. 

640.  IVallenbcrser,  Tal.  Qnaestiones  de 
Auiniae  InimurtaUtate  et  Fide  natnrali  in 
Morborum  Curat  ione.    Erfordiae,  1628,  4«. 

641.  Ballljr,  Pierre.  Les  songes  de  Phestion, 
paradoxes  physiologiques,  avec  un  Dialogue 
de  l'immortalit6  de  I'anie  et  puissance  de 
nature  ...    .     Paris,  16S4, 8*. 

642.  Boxhom,  MaiTus  Znerius.  Oratio  de 
Aniniurum  Immortalitate.  Lugd.  Bat.  16S7,4*. 

643.  [Dlffbjr,  Sir  Kenelm].  Two  Treatises. 
In  the  unu  of  which,  the  Natvro  of  Bodies;  in 
the  other,  the  Natvre  of  Mans  8ovIe ;  is  looked 
into:  in  way  of  Discovery,  of  the  Immortality 
of  Reasonable  Sovles.  . . .  Paris,  1644,  fol.  pp. 
466  +.    //.  —  Also  London,  1645, 1658,  4*.    H. 

Bee  Noe.  €50,  866. 

643*.  Deuioiistratio  Immortalitatis  Animn 

rationalis.    Francofurti,  1664,  8*.— Other  eds. 

644.  lie  Normand,  Jacqnea.  De  necessaria 
Animae    rationalis    Immortalitate.    Parisiis, 

i<m,8». 

645.  [OTcrton,  R.l.  Man's  Mortalitie :  or,  A 
Treatlne  wherein  tis  provetl,  both  theologic- 
ally and  philoM>phically,  tliat  Whole  Man  ... 
is  aConiptMind  wholly  MortHll,  contrary  to  that 
Common  Distinction  of  Souie  and  Body:  and 
timt  the  Present  Going  of  the  Soule  into 
Heaven  or  Hell  is  a  Meer  Fiction :  and  that 
at  the  Resurrection  is  the  Beginning  of  our 
Immortalitv  ...  .  By  R.  0.  ...  Amster- 
dam. 1644/4".  pp.  43.    If. 

A  nrw  rdiiinn  vni  printed  at  London  In  165&,  In 
24<*.  accnrdinic  to  Blackhome,  with  the  title  lonie- 
what  alterol,  \iz. :  —  "  Man  wbollv  Mortal,  nr  a  Trra- 
ti«e  wherein  (la  proved  ...  ihiial  aa  Whole  Man 
sinned,  ao  Whole  Mnn  died,"  te.  Blackburne,  Sit- 
toriral  Vint,  etc.  2d  ed.,  pp.  77-61,  fires  •  fUU 
account  uf  ibl<«  «ork. 

64A.  Immortality  (The)  of  Mans  Soule, 
pruviMl  both  by  S<Tiptvro  and  Reason.  Con- 
trarv  to  the  Fancio  of  K.  0.  in  his  Book  in- 
tituled Mans  Mortality  ...  .  London,  1645, 
4«.  pp.  4.').     Jf. 

647.  PrcroS'^tl're  (The)  of  Man:  or,  His 
Soulert  Imniortaiity,  and  High  Perfection  de- 
fended, and  explained  against  the  Rash  and 
Rude  Conceptions  of  a  Late  Authour  ...  . 
[London?!  1645,  4o.  pp.  45  +.    H. 

64S.  Rooclil  ( /^i/.  Roccus'),  Ant.  Animae 
rattioimlis  linmortalituN  simulcum  ipsiusvera 
Propagntioiie  e.\  Semino  ...  .  Francofurti, 
1641, 4«.     '2s)gr. 

64).  H.,  T.  Tlie  Immortality  of  the  Soule; 
the  Kxcelleni've  of  Jesus  Christ,  treated  on. 
Londt.ii.  ltt43,*4o.     BM. 

650.  Ross,  Alex.  The  Philosophicall  Tonch- 
Htoiie:  or,  Observations  on  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
bie*s  Discourses  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and 
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of  the  Reasonable  Soole ;  and  ^inosa's  Opinion 
of  the  Mortality  of  the  JSoule  briefly  oocdnited. 
London,  1645,  4*. 

651.  Momav,  Philippe  de,  ^ir^^iMiir  Ihi 
Plessls-Marly.  Thebonl*8  ownEvideocs 
for  its  own  Immortality.  b«lected  out  of  hir 
P.  Sydney  and  A.  Golding's  Translation  uf  P. 
de  Mornay's  TVMn^ss  of  Christian  Beligim. 
By  J.  Bachiler.    London,  1616,  4*. 

Moraaj't  '•  Tnilt4  de  la  \irM  de  la  r«llflea  ekre- 
tlcnne"  was  flrti  publ.  at  Antwerp  la  IftTV.  and  afUr> 
wards  tranalated  bj  himaclf  iBto  LhUb.  NuMcraw 
edltlous  and  trautlaUou.  (8c«  Fabrlclua,  MUttm, 
etc.  pp.  MS,  U9.)  MnM»k  trauaUdea.  UW :  4tk  ei.. 
161T.  IH.)  Chapters  JllV.  sad  XT.  traat  sT  tks  la- 
■lortaliiy  of  the  aovl. 

652.  CapreoluSf  Jac.  BrcrrisDiseeptatio.qaa 
Animam  Uominis  etsi  fitctam,  ImniortaleBi 
tamen  ease  gninque  Kationibui  fit  Mksrtna. 
Parisiis,  1647,  S: 

653.  CartivrlffKt,  Christopher.  The  Magis- 
trates Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion,  and 
the  Souls  Immortality,  vindicated  In  Two 
Sermons  ...     .     London,  1647, 4*. 

654.  Bllcrtrllus,  Joh.  Ethnophronlns,*tribo6 
Dialogorum  Libris  contra  Gentiliuni  de  Prin> 
cipiis  Christianas  Religionis  l>ubitationes,qao- 
rum  1.  de  Animae  humanao  Inunortalitats  2. 
de  Deo  . . .  et  3.  de  Religions  ...  .  Stetini, 
(1647,)  1C51,  4*.  (161  eh.) 

656.  More,  Henrr.  Philosopbicall  Poems  ...  . 
Cambridge,  1647,  8*.  pp.  430  +.    F. 

ThU  velane  U  prtneipAUj  ecevpWd  with  vkat  la 
deinn-lbed,  In  a  distiact  tltle-p«fe,  as  "A  Plataakk 
BoDf  of  the  SonI;  treating,  of  the  LlAi  «(  the  8e«l. 
her  ImsMrtelitle,  the  8lccp  of  the  Bool,  the  t'alds 
of  Sonl*.  and  Menorie  after  Death."  (Xd  E4.1  The 
four  paru  Into  which  the  poem  Is  divided  hare 
aeparate  titlc-pana,  bcclBBlDg  nepcetitclv  with 
the  words  *' Pejebotoia,"  "  Pavchathaaaala,^  "A». 
tippy ebopanaychia,"  aod  "AntiinoaopsTohla.**  Pan 
li.  has  an  Appendix,  entitled  *'DeiDocriitt»  Piateala- 
saae,  or  an  Katay  upon  the  luflalty  ef  Wei  Ida  o«t 
of  PIat4Nilck  Prlndplea."  pp.  IST-ZIS;  and  Part  HI. 
ao  Appeadlx  oo  "  Tbe  PneexUtcocj  of  the  8—1." 
pp.  256-281 .  both  Id  tstm.  Beridea  Botes  aad  pre- 
noea  to  many  of  the  poems,  at  tbe  eod  of  the  t olmae 
we  are  flavored  with  an  "  lotrrpretatlQa  OeacnH* 
of  obaenre  aad  barbarous  worda  u#od  ihcreia. 

656.  [IVard,  Seth,  BpX  A  Philosopbicall 
Essav  towards  an  Eviction  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God.  The  Immortality  of  tbs 
Souls  of  3Ien.  The  Truth  and  Authority  of 
Scripture....  Tlie4tbEd.  ByS.W.  OxJurd, 
(1652,  55.  . . .)  1667,  sm.  8».  pj>.  (8),  167. 

Pages  87-81  relate  to  tbe  imsMirtalitj  of  the  so«L 

657.  [Holland,  Guy].  Tbe  Grand  Prerogative 
of  Iluman  Nature :  namely,  tbe  Semis  Natnrali 
or  Native  Immortality  and  Freedom  ttam  Cor- 
ruption ...    .    ByG. H., Gent.   London,  165S, 

8».    BM. 

658.  Brentf  William.  A  Diseonrse  npoo  tbs 
Nature  of  Ktemitie  and  tbe  Ckindition  of  a 
separated  Soul,  according  to  tbe  Grounds  of 
Reason  and  Principles  of  Christian  Religios. 
London,  16M,  8*.  171..  — Also,  1674,  4*;  168S, 
8«. 

659.  Cotln,  Charles,  tAe./46W.  Trait4  de  PAnis 
immortelle.    Paris,  1655,  4*. 

659*.  F^^rler,  J.  Traltes  de  rimmortalitA 
de  r&me,  et  de  la  veritable  vaillance  dans  Is 
martyre.    Paris,  1656,  4*. 

660.  Charleton,  or  Clharlton,  Walter, 
M.J).  The  Immortality  of  the  Hnmane  Soul, 
demonstrated  by  tbe  Light  of  Natnra.  Lon- 
don, 1657, 4*.  « 

660«.  GassendfComaton/yOasaendl,  Pierre. 
. . .  Oitera  omnia  ...  .  6  torn.  (I^igduni, 
1658,)  Florentisp,  1727.  fol.    H. 

Bee  Tom.  II.  pp.  54S-ft78,  "  De  Anlasenos  Tamoe 
taiiuu." 

661.  Kirclunstier,  Gsors  Gup.    IN6MrtnUs 
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d«   Immortalitate  Aninue  hnmsntt.     Vite> 
bergte,  1659,  4*.  ff.  8. 

862.  More  {Lat.  Morws))  Ilenry.  The  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  so  fiure  forth  u  it  ie 
demonstrable  trom  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  the  Light  of  lleason.    London,  lftft9«  8*. 

AIM  LoodoD,  1063,  fbL  pp.  2S4  +.  H.  (In  bit 
nao»opktc0l  WrUingt.  Sd  ed.)  — London,  17UI.  fol. 
pp.  xtI..  257,  \L  +.  F.  {Ibid..  4tb  ed.)— A  Lattn 
tnniilatlon,  Loadon,  1676,  and  BolMitUiu,  1677,  tfi. 

863.  Falnrlelusy  Joh.  Ladw.  Oratio  inaugu- 
ralis  de  Animorum  Immortalitate.  iXeiuel- 
bergae,  1640»  4*. 

6G4.  Perrler  (LaL  Ferrerlus),  Jean.  De 
Animae  Immortalitate  et  vera  VortitudJne. 
Pari4iil^  IMO,  8«. 

€65.  Smltlfty  John,  Fdlow  qf  QuttiCs  CoXL  in 
Cumbridge,  Select  Discout>«es  treating  ...  4. 
Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  London, 
1060,  4*.  pp.  liii.,  526.  /T.— 3d  ed.,  Lond. 
1821,  8». 

DIM.  IV.  oecQplM  pp.  67-laO. 

666.  [B^f^enfeldf  Joh.  ChrysoetomosJ.  Ani- 
ma  triumphans,  «ive  PhiloM^hica  Demon- 
atratlo  Immortalltatia  Animae.  [Publinhed 
under  the  name  of  AvMindu*  Verut.  against 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby.]    1661, 12>.  pp.  622  +• 

8e«  No*.  430,  MS. 

667.  UnonluSf  01.  De  Animas  homanaa  Im- 
mortalitate ^nsque  poet  Separationem  Mwlo 
Subsistendi.  [Retp.  Andr.  IIornodia8.j  Up- 
aalee,  1661,  4*.   (1  ah.) 

668.  Zapf,  Gottfi-ied.  De  Animae  rationalia 
Immortalitate.    Jenaa,  1661,  4*.  3  gr. 

669.  Hetmer,  Joh.  Christian.  De  Immortali- 
tate Animae  rationalia.    Lipaiae,  1666,  4*. 

670.  Immortaait^  (De  Y)  de  T&me.  Paria, 
1666, 4». 

See  Journal  de*  Sfmomu,  Sept.  6,  168S. 

671.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Beasona  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  ...  2  parta.  London, 
1667, 4*. 

Alto  In  hU  PrvMeal  WwU.  1707,  fU..  H.  1-300. 
(A)  In  the  Appendix  to  Part  II.  (pp.  165-200  In  the 
PrtuUcA  ITorte)  he  defend*  "  the  Bool's  Inmor- 
talltj  ftcninst  the  Somntlaia  or  Bplcareana,  and  other 
pMudophUowphers." 

672.  'WadsMTortii,  Thomas.  'Akti^x^*^^ 
<rta :  or,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  explained 
and  prored  by  Scripture  and  Reason.  A  Con- 
futation of  that  Irrational  and  Irreligious 
Oi>inioa  of  the  Soul's  Dying  with  the  Body, 
and  Interruption  of  its  Communion  with  Uou 
from  Death,  until  the  Dar  of  Judgment  ...  . 
To  which  is  added.  Faith  a  Tritimph  over  the 
Fear  of  Death  ...  .  London,  1670,  8«.  pp. 
188  +,  and  (Faith's  Triumph)  115  +.    BA. 

673.  [Ijaytonf  Henry  I.  Observations  upon 
Mr.  WadHworth's  Book  of  the  Souls  Immor- 
tality, and  his  Confutation  of  the  Opinion  of 
the  Souls  Inactivity  to  the*  Time  of  General 
Resurrection.  ...  [London?  1670?]  ^.  pp. 
199.    H. 

874.  [ ].  ObserTations  on  Dr.  Charltons  Trea- 
tise; intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul,  demonstrated  bv  the  Light  of 
Nature.  ...  [London?  16707]  4*.  Printed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  pp.  201-215. 
H. 

675.  Cdler,  or  Coler,  Martin  Clemens.  Dis- 
putatio  de  Immortalitate  Animae  humanae. 
Onold.  1672,  4«.  pp.  10. 

676.  Skunk,  Sam.  Demonstratio  Immorta- 
litatis  Animae  rationalia,  philosophice  oom- 

Jirehensa.    {Rttp.   Magn.  Melander.l    Holm. 
672,  4«.  (7  ah.) 

677.  I«lns,  Paul.  Dissertatio  de  poaitiva  Ani- 
marum  a  Corporlbus  post  Mortem  Separatione 
et  natural!  Immortalitate.    Titeb.  1674, 4*. 

fftS.  MiltopaBnSf  Mart.    De  Anima  separata. 


[J7em.  Andr.  B.  Haaaelqniat.]  Aboae,  1676, 
4*.  (5  ah.) 

679.  Du  Ham  el,  or  Duiiamely  Jean  Bai>- 
tisto.  ...  Do  Mento  huumiia  Llbri  IV.  in 
quibiis  Fuuctioiiea  Aiiiuii,  Viros,  Natura,  Im- 
mortalitaa,  simul  et  Lof^ica  univeraa  ...  per- 
tractantur.    Parislia,  1677, 12<>.  (25  ah.) 

680.  Polreti  Pierre.  . . .  Cogitationum  ratio- 
nalinm  de  Deo,  Anima,  et  Malo  Libri  Qnatuor 
...  .  Kditio  tertia  ...  emendata,  k  ancta. 
Amstelodami,  (1677,  85,)  1715,  4*.  pp.  926  -(-. 

Lib.  III.  e.  2S,  pp.  61fr-4M,  treau  of  taunortmll^. 

681.  HlldebrandfJoach.  Immortalitas  Ani- 
mae ratioiialls  ex  Lumine  praesertim  Naturae 
. . .  liquido  ostensa.  . . .  (Mindae,  1678,)  Cel- 
lis,  1680,  4*.  pp.  194. 

682.  BcKecIe,  or  Bclie]«,  Peter.  Psycho- 
acopia  sive  Consideratio  Animae  humanae, 
quoad  Immortalitatem  et  a  Separatione  Sta- 
turn.    Norinibergae,  1670, 4*.  (75  ah.) 

683.  T&lpo,  Simeoa.  De  ImmortaliUte  Ani- 
mae rationalia.  \Rt*p.  £.  J.  OriA.]  Aboae, 
16K1,4«. 

684.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  Man's  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  it  and  other 
Spirits.    London,  1682,  8«.  pp.  110. 

685. Betrachtung  von  dur  Unsterblichkett 

dor  Soelen.  Aus  dem  Englischen.  Basel,  1664, 
[1C94>]  12». 

686.  Deamarets,  Jean.  Les  d^lices  de  I'ea- 
prit,  entretiens  d'un  chr6tien  et  d*un  ath6e 
snr  la  divinity,  la  religion,  I'immortalitA  da 
I'Ame  et  autres  si^ots.    Paris,  1682, 12>. 

687.  [lianf^en, de].    Lettre  k  un  mlnio- 

tre  d'etat  d'un  des  plus  pnittaans  princes  d'Al- 
leraagne ;  oil  il  est  prouv6  par  lea  settles  lu- 
midres  de  la  raisou,  que  rime  do  I'homme  eat 
immortelle.    Cologne,  1682, 12*.  pp.  65. 

688.  Henrlcli  .Martin  Otto.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animae  rationalis.  Wittebergae,  1688t 
4*.  (2  sh.) 

689.  Seli'vrellnK,  or  SMrelinff,  Joh.  Eberh. 
Blens  immortal  is  evidcntor  certo  contra  Atlieoa 
Scepticosque  demonstrata.  Bremae,  168S,  12*. 
pp.  355. 

See  AtMM  Erud.,  1683,  pp.  S85-M1. 

690.  [CKolsjr,  Francois  Timolton,  AlAi  de^ 
and  Dan§feaa,  Louis  de  Coaretllonf 

Abbi  del  Quatre  dialogruos,  sitr  Timmorta- 
Ilt^  de  rime:  I'existence  de  Dieu:  la  provi- 
dence: et  la  religion.  Paris,  1684, 12*. — Non- 
velle  4d.,  Paris,  1764  and  1768,  l'>. 

The  new  od.ls  pablishcd  under  the  nuthore*  dsbms. 

691.  PlaeeliM,  Vincent.  Grtlndlicher  Bewein 
von  der  meuscblichen  Seelen  Unsterblichkeit, 
aus  dem  bloesen  Licht  der  Natur  ...  .  Frank- 
furt am  Mavn,  168A,  8*. 

Bee  Aeto  Xntd.,  1686,  pp.  401,  49S. 

802.  IVeldlinSf  Christian.  De  Vita  aetema 
ex  Lumine  Naturae  indemonstrabili.  Lipsiaa, 
1685,40. 


093.  Bauer,  Adam  C!aap.  Dissertatio,  Immor- 
talitatem Animae  rationalis  defendens.  Wit- 
teb.  1687, 4*.  (1^  sh.) 

604.  BlllberfT,  Joh.  Dissertatio  do  Imm(M> 
talitate  Mentis  humanao.  Ilolmiae,  1687,  8*. 
pp.24. 

695.  Jerusalem,  Theo<lor  Wilhelm  tou* 
Utmm  Immortalitas  Animae  rationalis  ex 
Lumine  Naturae  ostendi  possit?  2  dissert. 
Viteb.  1688-80, 4«. 

806.  Bmltk,  William,  D.D.,  Fect/yr  of  CbUm, 
A  Future  World,  in  which  Mankind  ahall 
aurvive  their  Mortal  Durations,  demonstrated 
by  Rational  Eridence  ...  .  London,  1688» 
8>.  pp.  444  +.    O, 
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Wl.  BIclsiiery  Job.  Diipatatio  de  Immorta- 
litate.     \  iteb.  ItfttO,  4*. 

608.  [Moor  {Lat.  Morus),  Michael].    De  Ex- 
istentia  Dei,  et  huiuaim  Mentis  Inuuortalitate, 
Becunduin  Cartesii  et  Aritttutelis  DoctriDam, 
DiBputatio  ...    .    Parisiis,  ltfU2, 1'i".  pp.  404. 
B««  Journal  dM  S.atant,  Jun.  5,  1663. 

W9.  Tlllotson,  JoLii,  Abp.,  1030-IOM.    Of 

the  ImmurtHlity  of  the  Suul,  a«  di»cuTereU  by 
Nature,  and  bv  Revelation.  Four  beruions  on 
2  Tim.  i.  10.   (  H'orks,  1767,  8«,  IX.  309-386.)  II. 

700.  Moore,  John,  Bp.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  the  8<)iii.  A  Sermon  [on  Mattb.  x.  28] 
...    .     London,  10V4, 4". 

Also  In  bia  Sermoiu,  eto.,  Loud.  1715,  8",  I.  £0- 
2&S.    S. 

701.  I^aclnst  Matth.  Ephr.  Diiwertatio  de 
Immortalitate  Spiritut.  Witteb.  1694,  4*. 
(2  sh.)  ^ 

702.  RIddermarek,  And.  De  Immortalitate 
Animao  humanae.  [Hup.  R.  N.  Walleriua.] 
Lund.  16tf5,  4». 

703.  liUdewl^,  Joh.  Pet.  Vita  sterna  ex 
Ratione,  Uentiumque  Concentu  demonstrata. 
Ualfe  »)ix.  IttlNt,  4». 

AUo  in  hU  O/Mte.  MitctL,  1719,  foL 

704.  Malebranehe,  Nicolaa.  Entretiens  sur 
la  nietaphitfiquo  et  sur  la  religion.  Nonvelle 
Edition,  . . .  augment^  de  plutueurs  entretiens 
aur  la  mort.     2  torn.     Paris,  161NI,  12». 

Tb«  throe  U«t  eonvenatioui  treat,  not  only  of 
death,  bat  of  tbo  tmmorulitj  of  tb«  toul,  and  of 
futaro  rewards  and  punUbnieute. 

705.  Rfidlfl^er,  Joh.  Christoph.  Disputatio 
de  Aniniw  rationalis  Immortalitate.  Vitob. 
lOM,  4*.  (2  sh.) 

705*.  Simmons,  T.  Dissertatio  philosophica 
de  Mentis  humanas  Immortalitate.    16tt7,  4«. 

706.  Berevelt,  A.  De  Immortalitate  Montis 
humautie.  [Diss.]  Lugduni  Batayorum,  1698, 
4». 

T07.  liltK,  Joh.  Wilh.  Ton  der.  Dissertatio 
de  Imbcciliitate  Lnmiuis  naturalis  in  demon- 
strando  Statu  Mentis  humanae  post  Mortem. 
Haliif,  1698,  4*. 

708.  Hardtsohmldt,  or  Hartsoiimldt, 

Juh.  Nic.  Imni'^rtulitiis  Aniniae  humanae  ex 
Philosophorum  veteruni  et  recuntiorum  Argu- 
mentls.    Argentorati,  1699,  4«.  pp.  152. 

709.  Smith,  Thomas,  S.T.P.,  I\Uow  of  Magd. 
Otll.  Two  Compondious  Discoumes;  the  one 
concerning  the  Power  of  Uod,  the  other  about 
the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  a  Future  State. 
London,  1699,  4o. 

Till.   TreTlsano,  or    TreTlglano,  Ber- 
nardo.     Me<iitii/.i«>ni     deli'inuuurtalitJL   dell' 
aninia.    Venecia,  1699,  4».  (40  sh.) 
Se«  Acta  Krud.,  1700.  pp.  i39.  430. 

fll.  [Day,  Rr»l)ert].  Free  Tlioughts  in  Defence 
of  a  Future  Stuto,  as  Discoverable  by  Natural 
Reason,  and  stript  of  all  Superstitious  Append- 
ages: demonstrating  ...  that  the  Considera- 
tion of  Future  Advantages  is  a  Jiuit  Motive 
to  Virtue;  of  Future  Ixiss  and  Misery  a 
Powerful  and  Becoming  Restraint  of  Vice. 
With  occasional  Remarks  on  a  Book,  in- 
tituled. An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  And 
a  Refutation  of  the  revlv'd  Ilylozoicism  of 
Deniocritus  and  l<eucippus.  London,  1700. 
8».pp.lll  +.     O. 

See  HUt.  of  the  WorkM  of  tht  Ltamed.  1700.  II. 
161-166.     H. 

ni».  S.,  J.    TranMnatural  Philosophy,  or  Meta- 

Shysick-*:    demonstrating  the  Kssonces  and 
perat  ions  of  all  Beings  ...     .    ByJ.  S.  Lon- 
don. 1700,  8».  pi».  484  -}-.     O. 

On  ibe  tmmaterlalitT  and  Immortalttj  of  the  Kwl. 
M«  pp.  IS7-I»7 :  on  "  the  ttats  oT  the  wnl  Mpanucd," 
pp.  m-2*0. 
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712.  Asslietoii,  William.  A  TlndkaUoa  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a  F«t«n 
State.  . . .    London,  170S,  8«.  pp.  1&5  -I-.    S. 

713.  Braon,  David.  MediUtionea  aelectae  dt 
Bublimi  llomiuis  Scieutia  compendlose  A* 
gestae  ...  .  Qedani,  1704,  8*.  pp.  8fi2  -^.— 
Also  Lipsiae,  1719.  8*. 

The  flrtt  li«dlutlsa  treau  of  Ood ;  tkm  eeeoBd.  if 
the  Imniortalltj  of  the  Sonl ;  the  third,  of  the  a«> 

treme  Good :  the  fourth,  of  Reltcfoa.  8e«  Aelm  Mntd., 
705.  pp.  61-46.  and  HUL  itf  t*«  W0rk»oftM*  Xtemrf. 
1706,  pp.  716-730. 

714.  Free  Inquiry  (A)  into  the  Nature  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  mauagf^  by  way 
of  Dialogue  between  an  Acate  Philoaopfacr 
and  an  Able  Divine.  Done  oat  of  the  Frvnck. 
London,  1704, 4". 

714*.  Sherlock^  William.  A  IMMOone,  <fc. 
1704.    See  No.  3354. 

715.  Clarke,  Samuel,  D.D.,  1675-172B.  A 
DhicourHO  concerning  the  Undumgestble  ObU. 
gations  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Tmtli 
and  Certainty  of  the  Cbristiaii  Bevelatiua: 
being  Eight  Sermons,  preached  ...  in  the 
Year  1705,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  ... 
Robert  Boyle  ...    .    London,  1706,  S*. 

Pace*  103-122  of  the  lOtb  ed.,  Load.  1766,  8^  (JK). 
treat  of  the  natural  evidenoee  of  a  ftatvre  rtaie.— > 
Conuined  alio  in  Clarke'*  Works  (17»,  M.),  VaL  II. : 
In  the  Bojie  Lecture  Bcrmont  (1739.  foL),  ToL  IL; 
and  In  Watson's  TkooL  TrmeU,  VoL  IX. 

716.  Gildon,  Cliarles.  Tlie  Deist*s  Haanal 
....  London,  1705,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  301,  36  -|-.  HI 

Pp.  146-180  mslniaia  the  immortalitj  of  tha  eeal. 

717.  Trautmellus,  Dan.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae Disputatio  ...  .  Strengneaiae,  170ft, 
8*.  (U  bM 

718.  Upmarlc,  Joh.  Dissertatio  philoaophica 
de  Immortalitate  Aninue.    Upaalse,  1709, 8*. 

718*.  Dodivell.  Henry.  An  Epistolary  Dis- 
course, etc.   1706. 

For  this  work  and  the  eontrereiar  axeltsd  bj  k, 
see  Noe.  31I4-21;(9,  ttc. 

719.  Dlseourse  (A)  concerning  the  Certainty 
of  a  Future  and  Immortal  State.  In  some 
Moral,  Physiological,  and  Religious  Consider- 
ations. By  a  Doctor  of  Physick.  ...  Lund«wi, 
1706,  8».  ff.  5,  pp.  195.  G.  —  Also  ibid^  with  a 
new  title-iMLge  onlv,  1741, 8«.     O. 

Bee  Acta  £ntd.,  1707   pp  183-186.    H. 

720.  KIrelin&eler,  Joh.  Siegm.    DispuUtio 

ChilosophicH  de  Animae  Immortalitate.  Har^ 
urgi,  1706,  4». 

721.  Maelua,  Hector  Gottfr.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animae,  quatenus  e  Naturae  LamiiM 
coiisUt.    Ilafuiae,  1706,  6".  (9  sh.) 

722. Vlterliche  Erinnemng  an  seine  Kinder 

von  der  Seelen  Unsterblichkeitundder  seUgrn 
Seelen  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode.  Oi^pcnlia- 
geu,  1707,  h».  pp.  323. 

723.  Olearlns,  Joh.  Gottlieb.    Dissertatio  d« 

Poinponatio.     Jenae,  1700,  4«.  pp.  34. 

"Ma^na  cnra  In   boe  arfumento  %-enatBs  est."— 
Rrucker. 

724.  Prostorlus,  Joh.  Gottft*.  Ex  Theolugis 
nuturali  Deiuonstratio  Immortalitatls  Ani- 
mae, ab  KxtMteiitia  et  Natura  Dei  derivats 
...    .    Uelmstadli,  1700,4*. 

725.  RapKson,  Joseph.  Demonstratlo  de 
De<.>  ...  cuiatcedunt  Kplstolw qniedam  ...  d« 
Animie  Natnra  et  Immortalitate  ...  .  Lod- 
dinl,  1710,  4«.  pp.  HT.  — AU>  Liiisia*,  1712,  8». 

8oG  Joumat  d€*  S.mvaiu,  Jnlj  6,  1711. 

72ft.  Addlsoih,  Joseph.  On  the  Immortality 
of  tlie  Soul.  (Sptctator,  No.  Ill;  July  <, 
1711.)   ^. 

727.  Hampton,  BeoJ.    The  Existence  of  Hu- 
man Soul  after  Death :  proved  fh>m  Scripture, 
Reas(»n  and  Philosophy.  ...    London,  1711,8*. 
pp.  ii.,  44.     BL.,  G. 
laon^tlon  to  Coward. 
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728.  §elftfttmy  Pontianoa.  Imperiom  CharitA- 
tfa,  Occuioue  Quaestlonia  an  Intellectiu  prior 
Toluntate,  in  Animae  Tmmortalitate  osten- 
anm.    Salisborgi,  1712,  8». 

729. Sdm   Immortalitatis   plena.     Salii- 

burgi,  1713,  8*. 
790.  Andala,  Ruard.    DisMrtatip  de  Inunor* 

talttate  Animae.    Franequerae,  1714,  4*. 

731.  [liOlscleitr, ,  the  AbU].    Trait6  sur 

I'honinief  en  quatre  propuBitions  importantes, 
arec  lenra  depundatices.  Par  A.  D.  L.  K. 
Paris,  1714, 4*.  pp.  511. 

"  Toot  oe  qui  a  il&  dit  p«r  lea  aodant  Phlloiopbct 
•t  p»r  1m  Pores  twuehant  rimmortalit^  de  I'uue.  m 
troave  let  M>lgu«UAemcat  ranuuvi  aoua  U  qaatriime 
proi-o«itinn."— JbuTMal  <Ut  S;a»inu,  March  5.  1714; 
compare  id.  Feb.  M,  1714,  Tor  a  notice  of  Loladeur't 
renarks  on  the  muI  of  brutes. 

Tbia  treatiae  fbrma  the  flr«t  volume  of  the  auihor'a 
"Apotogie  pour  la  rellgloD,*'  eto.  in  0  rota.  i^. 

732.  Petersen,  Juh.  Wilh.  Der  in  alien  See- 
len  sich  uffcubahreude  und  selbrit  rechtforti- 
cende  Gott,  doA  i8t,  Beweise  aus  dem  Licht 
aer  Natnr,  dass  cin  Gott  sev,  nnd  dass  die 
Secle  nnflterblich  und  die  heillge  Scbrifft  gtitt- 
licli  sey.    Erlangen,  1714, 4*. 

733.  Zlmmcrmann,  Juh.  Dissertatio  de 
Inimortalitate  Auinii  germanae  Yirtutis  Fun- 
damento.    Yiteb.  1714, 4*.  (2  sb.) 

734.  Bocrls,  Job.  Heinr.,  the  elder.  DiMer- 
tatioHpulogetica  pro  SuboiKtontia,  Immnteria- 
litate  et  Immortalitate  Animae.    Swinfurti, 

1715,  4*. 

785.  Kaliler,  Job.  Dissertatio  de  Anima  bn- 
mana  Corpori  supenitite,  ex  Ecclcs.  Sal.  xii. 
7.  [Bejtp.  Job.  Friedr.  BOdiclcer.]  Kintelii, 
1715, 4».  pp.  15. 

73d.  Blacluiiore,  Sir  Rlcbard.  Esmys  upon 
several  SubJtH^ts  fincluding  the  Iinmortalitv 
of  the  Suul,  and  Future  Felicity].  2  toL 
London,  1716-17,  8o. 

737.  ContI,  Giovanni  Battiata.  I  tre  passi,  co 
i  quali  un  uomu  nial  usando  suo  ingegno  va 
nel  profundo  della  perdizione,  o  vero  tre  dis- 
c«)rMi  per   modo  di  dialoghi  ...    .    Venezia, 

1716,  i2». 

The  Mooad  Dialogoo  la  on  the  Immortalitj  of  the 
■oul.  > 

738.  Fenelon,  Francois  Ballg^ac  de  lai 

Bf  otlie*  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
London,  1730,  4*. 

Probably  a  traoalatloo  from  the  LeftrtM  tptrUtuUsa, 

flrat  publ.  iQ  1716.    See  bU  <Euvrt«,  Parfa,  1787.  *», 

11.427-441.     H. 

739.  Geaest,  Charles  Claude,  the  AbM.  Prin- 
cipes  de  philo«K>phie,  ou  Preuves  naturelles 
de  Texistence  de  Dieu  ct  de  rimniortalitd  de 
rime.  [A  poem.]  Paris,  1716,  8o.  pp.  277.— 
2«  M.,  Am«t.  1717, 12». 

See  Journal  dec  S^twatu.  Nor.  IS,  1T18.  —  "  Carmen  j 
el«igan«  ...   in  quo  dubium.  aolidlutem  magi*  *ad- 
niirere  an  in^ntum  el  artem  vol  pcraplcultatem." — 
FabrieUt*. 

740.  IVcrenfela,  Sam.  1857-1740.  Dialogus 
de  Animw  Immortalitate.  [About  1716?]  (In 
bin  Opiucula,  ed.  3,  Lugd.  Bat.  1772,  4«,  II. 
178-182.)    H. 

741.  Four  Dialogues  between  Eubnlus  and 
Phygellus,  concerning  Natural  Religion  ...  . 
By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lon- 
don,  1717,  8o.  pp.  iv.,  152  +. 

The  fourth  Dialogue  ia  oo  "the  Immortalitj  of 
Human  Nature  in  a  Future  Bute." 

742.  Kolbe,  Franciscus.  Anima  immortalis 
poet  IlomiiUfl  Mortalitatem  separatim  peren- 
nant  Qusesttonibus  VIII.  disputata.    Olomuc. 

1717,  8». 

743.  RIcliteri  Christian  Friedr.  Erbanlicbe 
Betrachtungen  vom  Ursprung  und  Adel  der 
Seelen  und  von  deren  jetxiger  elender  Be- 
Bcbairenheit  ...  Ton  der  Rube  und  Unsterb- 


licbkeit  der  Seelen  . . .  [etc.].  Halle,  1718,  8*. 
pp.  422.—  Also  Oraitz,  1731,  8*. 

744.  Nyiupacli,  Martin.  *Airo^«i^tc  Immor- 
talitatis Animae  ex  Rationo  viudicata.  Diss. 
I.-IV.  [FrKt.  Ernst  Christian  SchrOder.] 
Viteb.  17*20,  4».  pp.  63. 

745.  Ffddes,  Richard.  A  Letter  in  Answer 
to  one  from  a  Free-thinker  ...  .  [In  which 
the  soul's  immortality  is  asserted.]  London, 
1721, 8*. 

746.  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  and 

that  of  the  Soul's  Immortality,  asserted  and 
distinctly  proved;  in  a  Second  Letter  to  a 
Free-thinker.    London,  1721,  8*. 

747.  Titiimmlff,  Lndw.  Phil.  Demoustratio 
Immortalitatis  Animae  ex  intima  (Jus  Natnra 
deducta.  Ilalae,  1721,  4*.— Reprinted,  Mar- 
burg, 1737,  4».  pp.  28. 

748.  I«an§fe|  Job.  Joach.  De  Immortalitate 
Aninio*  humanae  ex  Naturae  Luniine  demon- 
strata  Dissertationes  V.    HaUe,  1723, 4*. 

749.  TlftonsKts  of  Pioua  Men  concerning 
Religion  and  a  Future  State,  collected  by  Sir 
J.  G.    [Privately  printed.]    1721,12". 

750.  Fromm,  Nath.  Ephr.  De  Necessitate 
Revelationis,  per  Rationem  cognosconda  vx 
eo,  quod  Immortalitaa  Anima;  secundum  Ra> 
tionem  incerta  sit.    Regiomonti,  1724* 

751.  [GastrcU,  Francis,  Bp.].  A  Moral  Proof 
of  the  Certainty  of  a  Future  State.  The  2d 
Ed.  London,  (1721?  1725?)  1728,  8».  pp. 
102 -I- .     a  — /Wd.  1737. 

752.  liansc,  Job.  Joach.  . . .  Dc^ma  sanioria 
Philosupniae  primarium  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 
mas humanas,  ex  ipso  Naturae  Lumino  demon- 
strabili et evidenter demonstrata  ...  .  Acco- 
dunt  Dissertationes  historico-criticae  de  Tbe< 
rapeutis  et  Essacis  ...  .  llamburgi  et  Ualss, 
1725, 4*.  (23  sh.) 

Bee  Acta  Sru4.,  Supplewt.,  IX.  872,  873. 

753.  IVnrxler,  Jo.  Chr.  Progr.  de  Immor- 
talitatis Animarum  cognoacendae  Studio.  Uat 
berst.  1735,  4".  tt.  6. 

754.  Braon,  Joach.  Fr.  Dissertatio  philoao- 
phica  de  Statu  Animae  hnmanae  iMwt  Mortem 
Corporis  sui  vel  beato  vel  damnato,  ex  Prin- 
cipiis  sanioris  Pbilosopbiae  deducto.  Ilal. 
1736,  4fi.  pp.  40. 

755.  Crousax  (Lat.  Crosa  or  Croxa),  Jean 
Pierre  de«  Do  Mente  humana.  Substantia  a 
Cf>rpore  distincta  et  Immortali  ...  .  Gro- 
ningas,  1736,  8«.  pp.  260. 

756.  De  Tesprit  bumain,  substance  difln^ 

rente  du  corps,  active,  libre,  immortelle;  v^ 
rit^,  que  la  raison  d^moutre  et  que  la  r6v6- 
lation  mot  an  dessus  de  tout  doute.  BUe, 
1741,  4».  pp.  606. 

757.  Haartman,  Job.  De  Apodixi  Immor- 
talitatis Animae  humanae  ex  Ratione.  [  Betp, 
Gabr.  Fortolius.]    Aboae,  1736,  8«.  (U  "h.) 

758.  UlrleK,  Joh.  CbHstian.  VemunftmMssi- 
ger  Ueweis,  dass  die  Seele  immaterial  und 
unsterblicb  sey.    Naumb.  1736,  4*.  ff.  16. 

759.  Gen§fel,  Geo.  De  Immortalitate  Animas 
bumansB  Veritas  ...  multifariisQuestionibua 

Sropugnata et lUnstrata  ...    .    Calissii,  1737, 
*.  pp.  12.  124,  4. 

760.  Pntlifnanl,  Oiov.  Domenlco.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorum  Dlalogi.  ...  2  voL 
Neapoli.  1739,  4*. 

Part  I.  of  tbia  work  wm  nlw  pabUahod  at  Ttenaa, 
1T40.  8"  pp.  (10),  30a 

761.  Hal  let,  Joseph,  the  younger .  A  Free 
and  Impartial  Study  of  the  Holy  Soriptarea 
recommended :  being  Notes  on  some  Peculiar 
Texts;  with  Discourses  and  Observations  on 
the  Following  Subjects;  vis.  . . .  VII.  Of  the 
Bool;  iUlmiuurtality,  Immateriality,  Ac.  with 
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tbe  ImpoMibilitv  of  proring  a  Future  State 
by  the  Light  of  Nature ;  and  of  the  Place 
where  Got^  Men  shall  dwell  after  the  Resur- 
rection. [Vol.  1.1  London,  1799.  8*.  pp.  xir., 
384.    H. 

The  "  DUooarse  of  th«  Soul,"  fte.  laeladM  pp.  XIO- 
S84.  —  See  Blaekburne's  ITM.  Tiew,  pp.  81-W. 

782.  [Mettcrnloliy  £rn«t  Guelph,  Baron 
▼onj.  Mfcoitatiunes  aliquot  sacrae  et  philo- 
■ophicae  de  Existentia  Dei,  Immortalitate 
An iini  [and  many  other  Bufcjectflj  ...  .  Fran- 
cofurti,  1729,  S*. 

Publbbed  nnder  tbe  aame  of  AUtiutpklhu. 

768.  Barkovlcliy  FranceHCo  Venceslao.  Dell* 
esiMteuza,  providouza,  e  degli  altri  attributi 
di  Dio,  della  natura  de'  miracoli,  della  immate- 
riality, libertJi  ed  immortnlitk  della  mente 
nmana  ...    .     Yenezia,  1780»  8«. 

764.  GrovCf  Henry.  Thoughts  concerning 
the  Proofs  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason. 
London,  17S0,  8*. 

766.  Hallety  Joseph,  the  younger.  A  Defense 
of  a  Discourse  on  the  Impossibility  of  proving 
a  Future  State  by  the  Light  of  Nature.  With 
an  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grove's 
Thoughts  on  the  same  Subject.  Loudon, 
1781,  8«.  pp.  111.    H. 

766.  Oalander,  Job.  Adam.  DisserUtio  de 
Immortalitate  Aulmae  rationalis  ex  Lumine 
Rationis  probabili.   Tubiugae,  17S2, 4*.  pp.  24. 

767.  'WIssliaclCy  Siegm.  Betrachtungeu  von 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  nienschlichen  Seele, 
sowohl  aus  der  heiligen  Schrift,  als  nach  der 
gesunden  Vemunft.  Stuttgart,  17S4,  8*.  pp. 
272. 

768.  AbleKt,  Joh.  Georg.  DisserUtio  de  A^^i- 
mabns  humanis  post  Mortem  Corporis  rivis. 
Vitebergae,  17S6, 4*?  pp.  40. 

760.  Alilirardti  Pet.  Demonstratio  Tmmor- 
talitatis  Aiiimae  ex  Ratione.  Gryph.  178A,  4». 

770.  [Dng^ard,  Charles  Loulsl.  De  Spiritali- 
tate  et  Immortalitate  Auimie  numanas  Oratio, 
ab  nno  o  Magistris  Sacne  Facultatis  Parisien- 
sis.  . . .     PariHiis,  1735,  4«.  pp.  2')3. 

See  Jmtmal  dt  Sjarant,  Nov.  1735,  pp.  006-616. 

771.  Bntler,  Joseph,  Bp.  The  Analog^'  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature.  . . .  London, 
1786,  4«.  pp.  320  +.    H. 

See  Part  I.   Chap.  I.   (pp.   U-80),  "Of  s  Future 
Life." 

772.  fB«I|(ny,    John].    Fire    Sermons   ...    . 

tSerm.  IV.  and  V.  on  the  Natural  and  Moral 
^roofs  of  a  Future  State.]  . . .    Loudon,  1788, 
8«.  pp.  100.    H. 

773.  Campbell,  Pro/.  Archibald,  D.D.  The 
Nece««ity  vf  Kevelation :  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Extent  of  Human  Powers  with  respect  to 
Matters  of  Religion;  especially  those  two 
Fundamental  Articles,  the  Being  of  God,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  London, 
1789,  8«.  pp.  417  +.    H. 

774.  Fleming,  Caleb.  Some  Thoughts  upon 
the  Uroiuids  of  Man's  Expectation  of  a  Future 
State,  from  the  Principles  of  Reason.  ...  To 
which  are  added,  Two  short  Chapters  concern- 
ing the  Usefulness  ...  of  a  farther  Revelation. 
And  an  Introduction  ...  .  London,  1789, 8*. 
pp.  78.     H. 

775.  Pries,  Joacl^.  Heinr.,  the  elder.  Inimor- 
talitaH  Animae  in  Systemate  Influxus  phy- 
sic! salva.  Rostochii,  1789,  4*. — Continuatio. 
Ibid.  1740,  4«. 

776.  Relnbeck,  Joh.Oustav.  Philosophische 
Gedanckon  iiber  die  vernUnftige  Seele  und 
deren  Unsterblichkeit,  nebet  einlgen  Anmer- 
ckungen  (Iber  ein  fhintzteisches  Schreiben, 
darinne  behauptet  werden  will,  da«  die  M*> 
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terie  dencke.  Berlin,  1789.  8*.  pp.  438  -{-. 
(30ish.) 

See  AtMrfdM^  JVacAHdUen,  I.  iv.  sn-Sfl.  {B.) 
A  PrtneM  trueUdon,  bj  J.  U.  8.  ForsMj.  1746,  IF. 

777.  Baudf  — — .  Demonstration  geom^triqne 
dtt  Dieu  des  Chretiens  et  de  PimmortaUtA  de 
lime.    Paris,  nj).  [about  1740? J  S*. 

778.  Cans,  Israel  GoHliob  (I/xL  Theophilos). 
Dissertationes  IV.  de  Immortalitate  AniBMou 
Tubiugae,  1740, 4*. 

779.  Klufl^e,  or  Cluf^ey  Christian  Gottlieb. 
Anmerkungen  iiber  den  Vorbericht  and  die 
Yorrede  xu  den  Reinbeckischen  Gedanken  von 
der  vemUnfligen  Seele  und  ibrer  Unsterblich- 
keit.   Wittenb.  1740,  S*.  pp.  '^9.  (21  sh.) 

This  work  conuiBv,  smoag  other  tbinn,  a  ssivie- 
mcnt  to  the  Utt  of  writers  on  Immertallty  niivca  br 
Fabrietos  ia  hi4  P^ectna,  etc.,  aod  a  catak>ne  of 
work*  on  the  koal  of  brutes,  oca  Acrw  Acta  Mmd^ 
3»iitpl.,  V.  ISO-liM. 

780. Anmerkungen  zu  den  philoaophiscben 

Gedanken  von  dem  Wesen  und  der  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  Tern  U  nil  igen  Seele.  Anderer 
Theil,  in  welchem  die  Beschreibung  von  der 
Seele  Uberhaupt  geprUffct,  aoch  sunst  Ter- 
schicdenes  wider  die  uouere  Weltweisheit  of- 
fenherxig  erinnert  wird.  l^ittenb.  und  Leipa. 
174*i,  8«.  pp.  804. 

781.  IVolf,  Joh.  Leonh.  De  Animae  homanse 
Immortalitate.    LipsiK,  1740,  4«.  pp.  4d. 

782.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lat.  TbtHiphilns). 
Exercitatio  historlco-theologica  de  Immoita- 
liute  Animae.    Tubiugae,  1741, 4*.  (22  ah.) 

783. Ueberzeugender  Beweis  ans  der  Ver- 

nunft  von  der  Unsterblichkeit,  suwohl  der 
Menschenseclen  insgemeiu,  als  besonders  der 
Kinderseelen.  Samt  cinem  Anhange  fiber  die 
Frage:  Wie  es  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode  an 
Mutne  seyn  werde?  3*,  mit  mehrem  Anmer- 
kungen ...  versehene  Aufl.  TUbingvn,  (1741» 
.  44,)  1746,  8«.  pp.  466  -f.  (SO  sh.) 

788*.  FormejTy  Jean  Henri  Sam.  La  baOe 
Wolllenne:  avec  deux  lettres  philosopfaiqnes; 
Pnne,  sur  Pimmortalit^  de  I'&me;  A  I'antre, 
sur  Phamionie  prMtablie.  2  torn.  La  Haye, 
1741,  «m.  8«  or  16*.  pp.  188  +.    BA. 

For  the  letter  on  Ininiortnlitj.  eee  Tena  I.  pp.  IXl- 
155.  In  Home  of  hU  other  worki,  Formej  laaiBtaiDa 
the  doctrine  of  the  tleep  of  the  moI. 

784.  Yoiu&St  Edward.  The  Complaint;  or. 
Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Inunor- 
tallty.    London,  1741-48,  4*. 

Later  editlona  renr  nnneroua.  A  Cuaiaw  traaala- 
tlon,  with  notes,  bj  J.  A.  F.bert,  Drauoacbw.  ITMMS; 
Drench,  by  Le  Tourneur,  Paris.  1760.  Many  oCher 
traD«latioDS  In  these  and  other  modern  langaaco. 

785.  IVInkler,  Joh.  Dietrich.    Schriftmlsd- 

fer  Uuterricht  von  der  Unsterblichlceit  der 
eelen  . . .  nebst  einem  bi^her  noch  unge^ 
druckten  Briefe  des  ...  bertlhmten  Hermann 
Cbnring's  ilber  die  Frage :  Ob  die  Uusterblkh^ 
keit  der  Seelen  aus  dem  Lichte  der  Katnr 
allein  und  gewiss  erkannt  werden  mOge? 
Wittenberg,  1742,  4<».  pp.  40. 

See  ATora  Acta  Erud.,  StnppL,  Y.  2S7.  2B8l 

786.  Miilleri  Joh.  Daniel.  Dissertatio,  in  qna 
Inimortalitas  Animae  ex  Priucipiis  Ratio- 
nis Methodo  Mathematicorum  dcmonstratur. 
[Prs$.  J.  L.  Alefeld.]    Gissae,  1748,  4*.  pp.  68. 

787.  Parker,  Benjamin.  Philosophical  Dis- 
sertations: proving  tlie  Non-Eternity  of  Mat- 
ter, the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl,  Ac.  Lon- 
don, 1748, 8*. 

788.  Berf^er,  Joh.  Wilh.  De  Sensu  Immorta- 
litAtis  naturali.  fPrqgr.l  (In  his  ShvmaL 
Acad.,  IJpsiip,  1748, 4*»,  No.  93.) 

789.  Oelrelcli.  Nic.  De  ImmortaliUta  Ani- 
mae. [Resp.  Joach.  Schultik.1  Lnnd.  1748. 
4f>.  m  sh.) 

790.  [Sorla.  GIov.  Alb.  del.  DelPeaistenxa  • 
degli  attribnti  di  Dio,  a  dalla  immatariaUti 
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ed  immortalftk  dello  n>irito  umano,  sacondo 
la  mera  fllusolia  ...  .  Luoca,  174ft»8*. — llHd. 
1740,  i». 

701.  Summarjr  Account  (A)  of  the  Deists 
'KoligaHi  ...  .  To  which  are  annex'd,  Some 
CurioiM  Rftmarks  on  the  Imnu>rtallt7  of  the 
iSoul;  and  an  Essay  by  ...  Joan  Dryden  ... 
to  prove  thut  Natural  Keligion  is  alone  neces- 
sary to  Salvation  ...  .  iXndon,  174ft»  8*.  pp. 
(14),  Ji),  12.    //. 

701^  Arsensi  Jean  Baptfste  Boyer,  Mar- 
quit  A\  La  philoHophie  du  iMm-scns  ...  . 
Nouvdle  M.,  revue  ...    .    2  torn.    La  Uaye, 

(...)1746,  ri<».    BA, 

Ou  the  uatare  and  hamortolity  of  the  loal,  ice  II. 
9]^l'..'i,  and  eomp.  II.  29-3n  en  the  iiaeieot  eoinioD* 
coDcernto4  the  lubject.  —  An  XttgiUh  tntnKlntlon,  en- 
tilled  "  The  Impartial  Philoeopber,'*  aCc,  S  toU  Loo* 
doo.  1749.  13«.     B. 

792.  Meier,  GeorgFriedr.  Oedanken  Ton  dem 
Zustamle  der  8eelen  nach  dem  Tode.    Ilalle, 

1746,  H».  pp.  224. 

Malotaios  that  reason  can  give  at  do  oertalntj  In 
re^rd  to  the  Immi^rtalltjor  the  soul,  or  It*  itate  after 
death.  B -e  Krafi't  Nnu  ThtoL  MbL,  II.  27-S6.  See 
alM  No.  838. 

793.  Ulrlel,  Joh.  Bodo.  XTnsterblichkelt  der 
menMchlichun  8ccle  nun  dem  Wesen  Qottes 
erwie!»en.    Sorau,  1746,  8«.  pp.  118. 

794.  IVabl,  August  Rudolph.  Psychotlieolo- 
giae  Specimen  ...  .  Erfordiae,  1746,  4*.  (2^ 
sb.) 

An  argament  ftir  the  Immortalitj  of  the  sovl  from 
Ita  iaflnite  aaplrutioua. 

795.  Fraiiaafr,  Christian.  Dissertationes 
tres  de  Inmiurtalitate  Animanim  ex  Jtistitia 
divina  derivata.    Yit«bergae,  1747,  4«. 

796.  OroTe,  Henry.  IMscourses  on  the  follow- 
ing Subjectit,  viz.  On  Saving  Faith.  Ou  the 
Sours  Immateriality.  On  a  Future  State  from 
Reason.  An  Appendix  to  the  Proofs  of  a 
Future  State  from  Reason.    (  Works^  London, 

1747,  8»  Vol.  Ill)    H. 

VoL  IV.  of  hU  Workt  alro  eonulnt  eaaayi  oo  the 
nature  and  Immortaliij  of  the  aonl. 

797.  liATAter,  David.  De  Immortalltate  Men- 
tis liumanae.     [Diss.]    Tiguri,  1747, 4o. 

798.  Ijettre  d*on  conseiller  du  rol  k  Monsieur 
^  •  *  de  rimmortaliti  de  T&me,  prouv^  par  la 
raixon  humainc  ...  .  La  llaye  [LeipsicTJ, 
1747,  S«.  pp.  4S. 

Sve  Krafta  .VeiM  rkeot.  MM.,  H.  TO-74.    B. 

799.  Mailer,  Joh.  Daniel.  Die  vcrthcidigte 
Gewisshoit  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  aus 
der  Vernunft  ....  Frankfurt  am  M.,  1747, 
8*.  pp.  32  k 

In  oppoaition  to  O.  F.  Ifeler'i  Oedanien,  ete. 

799*.  [Bpaldlnf(,  Joh.  Joach.].  Die  Bestim- 
mung  deo  .Meuticlien.  Groifi*walde,  1748, 4«.  — 
13>  . . .  vermehrte  Aufl.,  Leips.  1794,  8*.  i  th.^ 
or  fine  paper,  1  Ih. 

799^. Traits  sur  la  destination  de  Thomme, 

traduit  de  TAllemand  par  la  reine  de  Prusee 
...    .    Berlin,  177«,  H«.  \  th. 
See  Preuda,  Wtgw^«r,  II.  524-627. 

800.  [Ooexe.  Joh.  Melchior].  Gedanken  tlber 
die  Betrachtung  von  dor  Bestimmung  dcs 
Menschon,  in  oinem  Sendschreiben  entworfon 
von  G...  ncbst  dem  Abdruck  gedachter  B^ 
trachtung  selbst.     Ilalle,  1748,  8*.  (4  sh.) 

801.  KalUer,  Joh.  Philipp.  Commentatio  de 
Immortalitate  Animarum  Infitntum  ox  Natura 
sua  doducta,  Cowardo  et  Dodwello  opposita. 
Rintelii,  1748,  4*.  pp.  39. 

802.  Meier,  Oeorg  Friedr.  Tertheidigung 
seiner  Geilanken  vom  Zustando  der  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode Ilalle,  1748, 8*.  pp.  208. 

803.  I«anse,  Sam.  Gotthold.  Tersuch  de« 
von  dem  llerm  Georg  Frledrich  Meier  ...  In 
■einem  Gedanken  ...  geleugneten  inathein»> 


tischen    Erweises   der   Unsterblichkeit    dar 
Seele...    .    Bembiirg,  1749,  8*.  (A  sh.) 
I  Kraft's  N«u*  TkeoL  BM.,  1TS3,  VIII. 
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804.  I«aTater,  David.  Defcnsio  Immortali- 
tatis  Meutis  humanae  ex  Justitia  Dei.  [Diss.] 
Tiguri,  174»,  4». 

805.  Mennander,  Carl.  Fred.  De  Utiliute 
fluente  ex  Consideratione  Immortalitatis  Ani- 
mae.  [Rcsp,  And.  Achander.l  Aboae,  1740, 
40.  (2i  sh.) 

806.  Cramer,  Job.  Christoph.  Grttnde  der 
Wahrheit,  dose  die  abgeschiedene  Seele  in 
dem  Zustando  des  Dettkens  uuunterbrocheii 
fortdauem  kann.  Jena,  [about  1750,]  4*.  pp. 
32. 

807.  MftUer,  Carl  Gottbelfl  Die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seelen  aus  der  Vernunft  ToUstHndigst 
erwioHon.  (In  his  Sammlung kUitur Schr0m, 
etc  Jena,  1750,  8*.) 

808.  Supprtan,  Friedr.  Lebrecbt.  Philoso- 
phischo  Gc<lanken  Tom  Zustande  der  Seele  in 
der  Ewigkeit  ...    .    Halle,  1750, 4*.  pp.  b7. 

Pmlaed  by  Herrieh,  ShfOoftf  p^  68,  9,  irho  fives 
an  anal}  aia  of  the  vork. 

809.  Talbot,  Mr».  Catherine,  1730-1770.  Li- 
ters to  a  Frivnd,  on  a  Future  State. 

810.  [Kenrlck,  William].  The  Grand  Que»« 
tioii  debated ;  or  an  Essay  to  prove  that  the 
Soul  of  Man  is  not,  neither  can  it  be,  Immor^ 
tal.  The  Whole  founded  on  the  Arguments 
of  Locke,  Newton,  Pope.  Burnet,  Watts,  kc. 
By  Ontologos.  ...    Dahlia,  1751,  8*.  pp.  Tiii., 


isy  Unt4 
72.    H. 


811.  [ ].    A  Reply  to  the  Grand  Question 

debated ;  ftally  proving,  that  the  Soul  of  Man 
is,  and  must  be  Immortal.  Wherein  the  Folly 
and  Infidelity  of  Deism  are  exposed,  and  the 
Belief  of  the  Christian  System  proved,  ration- 
ally, necessary.  By  Ontologos.  ...  London, 
1751,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  77.    H. 

812.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Beweis,  dass  die 
menflchliclie  8eele  ewig  lebt.  Ilalle,  1751,  8*. 
pp.  142.^2*  Aufl.,  ilrid.  1754,  8*. 

813.  Mesterton,  Carl.  Do  Animae  Immorta- 
llUto.  [Besp.  Abr.  Falander.J  Aboae,  1761, 
4*.  (1  sh.) 

814.  [MIraband,  Isaac].  Le  monde,  son  ori- 
gine  et  son  antiquity,  premiere  partie;  De 
r&me  et  de  son  immortality,  seconde  partie; 
Essai  snr  la  chronologie,  troisi^me  partie :  le 
tout  pr^oMA  d'une  pr6fiice  par  I'nn  des  Mltenrs 
[J.  B.  Le  Mascrier]  ...  .  Londrea  [Paris], 
1751,  8*. 

815.  Maeber,  Joh.  Christoph.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animorum,  ex  Inflnltoram  Desiderio 
commonstrata  Prolosio  I.,  II.  Gerae,  1752- 
54, 4«. 

A  Omrmmn  traaslatlea  in  his  OputcmUu 

816.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Vertheldigung 
seines  Beweises  des  ewigen  Lebens  der  Seele 
...    .    Ualle,  1752,  8«.  pp.  83. 

817.  Mlllleri  Joh.  Daniel.  Neue  BestXtigung 
der  vernilnftigen  Beweise  fiir  die  Gewisshcit 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele;  nebst  einer 
Widcrleg^ng  der  neuesten  EinwUrfe  ...  . 
Marburg,  1752,  8«.  pp.  580  +.  (38  sh.) 

818.  IV alter,  Nic.  De  Immortalitate  Anlmse 
humanse.  [Jiap.  Pet.  Collin.]  Upsalsp,  1752, 
40.  (4  sh.) 

819.  J.,  B.  T.  B.  T.  J.  Mathematischer,  oder 
unumstttsslicher  Beweis  filr  eine  unfehlbare 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  ohne  den  ge- 
ringsten  Beytrag  der  Oflenbarung  ...  .  n.  p. 
orn.    [1756?].  «•.  (1  sh.) 

A  curineltr  of  literature.    See  Kraft's  JVens  TktU 
MM.,  1753,  VlII.  747,  748.    B. 

820.  Melery  Oeorg  Friedr.    Abermahlige  Yea 
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theidignng  e«lnes  Beweises,  dass  dio  meDsch- 
liche  Seele  ewig  lebe.    Halle,  17M,  80. 

821.  [^Broivncy  Isaac  Hawkins,  Vte  elder].  Be 
Aiiiiui  Imuiurtalitnte.  Poemo.  ...  LoDdini, 
1764,  4«.  pp.  4u.    //. 

"  Uo(*  of  tbe  noblcMt  modem  Latin  poemi  on  UiU 
noble  Aul^ect."— 7koma«  BrtHcn. 

822. The  Immortality  of  the  Soul :  a  Poem : 

from  the  Latin  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne: 

trannlated  by  John   Lettice,  B.D To 

which  is  added  the  Original  Poem;  with  a 
Commentary  and  Annotations,  by  the  Trans- 
lator. . . .    Cambridge,  1795,  9o.  pp.  312  -f . 
Tbe  notes  contain  many  itriklng  passage*  fh>m 
writers  ancient  and  modem,  illustrative  of  topics 
treated  in  the  poem.    There  are  other  trantlotions, — 
la  verse,  br  William  Hay,  Dr.  Richard  Grey,  J.  Cran- 
well,  and  Soame  Jcnyns ;  in  pro«e,  by  Joseph  Hif h- 
uiore.  1706.— A  GermutH  translation,  Breslau,  1780.  9*. 

S23.  Cnrtliis,  Michael  Conrad.  Die  Schick- 
sale  der  t^eelen  nach  dem  Tode,  ein  t>hilo6o- 
phisches  Lebrgedicht.  Hannover,  itM,  80. 
pp.48. 

824.  R«lmani«,  Horm.  8«m.  ...  Abhand- 
lungen  von  den  vornehmsteu  Wahrheiten  der 
natUrlichen  Keligion.  6*  Atifl.  Dnrchgesehn, 
und  mit  einigen  Anmerkungen  von  Joh.  Alb. 
ileinr.  Keimarus  ...  .  Hamburg,  (1754,  55, 
66,  72,  81,)  1791,  8«.  pp.  700  -f.     H. 

Abh.  X.,  pp.  6'.'6-70O,  treats  of  the  inunortality  of 
the  soul.    '•Valuable."— A-c<sek. 

820.  [AstntCy  Jean].  DisMertations  sur  IMm- 
niat^rialit6,  rimmortalitd,  et  la  liberty  de 
I'ame.  . . .    Paris,  1755, 12«».    D. 

The  part  relating  to  immortalitr,  kc.  comprises 
pp.  i.-xv.,  I-ISV;  the  treotiae  on  linertr  has  a  sepa- 
rate title  and  iirefaoe.  but  is  paged  coutinuoutly  with 
thi  former,  which  al«o  has  a  separate  title. 

826.  Brade,  Joh.  Christ.  VernUnftige  Oedan- 
keu  vou  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seelen. 
Glogaii.  17fi5,  40.  pp.  24. 

827.  Denton,  Thomas.  Immortality :  or,  The 
Con8olati<in  of  Human  Life.  A  Monody.  Lon- 
don? 175A,4«. 

In  Dodsley'B  OMettion,  V.  2Sfr-2S8.    JT. 

828.  liuclns  and  Celadon;  or  a  Dialogue  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Loudon,  1755, 
8«>.  U. 

829.  Profe,  Oottir.  Von  den  Folgen,  welche 
mit  dt*r  Lrhrc  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Scele  verbuuden  sind  ...  .  Altona,  1755, 4«. 
pp.  6G. 

830.  Randolph,  Thomas,  D.D.  The  Cer- 
tainty of  a  Future  State  asserted  and  vindi- 
CHttnl,  against  the  Exceptions  of  the  late 
I»rd  Ikilingbroke.  ...  [^rmon  on  £ccl.  xii. 
14.]     Oxford,  1755,  80. 

831.  Blacklock,  Thomas.  On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  i>ouI.  An  Kssay.  (Appended  to 
hiH  iVmjt,  3d  Ed.,  London,  1756,  8".  pp.  209- 
23«!l.)    H. 

832.  We"w  Method  (A)  of  demonstrating  from 
KcHKuii  and  l*hilo8ophy  the  four  Fundamental 
PointH  of  Religion,  viz.  I.  The  Existence  and 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Spirit  or  Soul  of 
Man.  II.  The  Existence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  or  Ood.  III.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  of  Man.  IV.  The  Certainty  of  a  Future 
State  of  Eternal  Happiness,  or  Misery.  Lon- 
don, 1756,  8«.  ))p.  xvt.,  319.     O. 

Hce  Montklg  Bee.  XIV.  27S-281.     H. 

833.  Alcuiic  riflesflioni  sopra  la  lettera  del 
Sign.  Cnntccioli  iutorno  alia  spiritualitJt  ed 
iniuiortalitA  dell'anima.  llbya,  1757,  80.  pp. 
39. 

834.  Becker,  Ileinr.  Valentin.  Dissertatio 
de  piiliiiuriiH  qiiibutHlam  Philosophorum  Ar- 
g\tn)«Mitis,  qtiibus  InimortalitHH  Aiiinin*  de- 
nioii.strari  Holt-t,  { fterp.. loh.  Erdmaun  Klatt.] 
Ro^tiH-hii,  1757,  4».  p]..  40. 

835.  Cramer,  Joh.  Christoph.  Oedauken  von 
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dem  Daaein  and  dem  Znstande  der  Seele  fm 
Tode.    Jena,  1757, 4».  pp.  40. 

836.  Hajrer,  Jean  Nic.  Hubert.  La  spirituAlltA 
et  I'immortalit^  de  T&me,  avec  le  sentiment 
de  rantiquit6  tant  sacr^e  que  pro&De  par 
rapport  4  rune  et  k  Taut  re  ...  .  S  toL 
Paris,  175T,%2». 

This  treatise  Is  praised  by  tbe  cridca,  and  la  r»> 
farded  as  the  best  of  the  author's  works.  See  Et* 
nesU's  .^ewe  TktoL  BOL,  17M,  I.  1&5-1HI,  4tZ-6l4.  A 

837.  [Kenrieky  William].  EpUtles,  Pbilo- 
sopliical  and  MoraL  [In  verse.]  London,  1768, 
«•.  5«. 

The  eighth  and  last  Epistle  treaU  of  tbe  iaiaMr- 
tallty  of  the  soul.  See  CHKcol  Ret.  VI.  439-463; 
JtOHMf  JU9.  X3L  1-17. 

838.  Carstensi  Anton  Paul  Lndw.  Tenucb, 
die  Grunde  der  Gewissheit  des  ewigen  Lebens 
der  menschlichen  Seelen,  vernunflroji«i|;und 
praktisch  voncutragen.  Frankfort  und  Leip- 
zig, 1760,  8^.  pp.  Si^O  +. 

"An  excellent  work."  — Arrf dk.  Rlch^  cen- 
mended  also  in  Kruesti's  Keut  TheoL  ROi.,  1711,  IL. 
•11-625.    It  opposes  Meier.    8«e  above,  No.  TH. 

839.  Mesterton,  Carl.  Dissertatio  Inimort*- 
litatem  Animae  contra  Irreligionarius  apodic- 
tice  demonstratam  sistens.  [Eesp.  Henr.  Ca- 
lonius.]    Aboae,  1760,  4«.  (3^  sh.; 

840.  [Wallaeei  Robert].  Various  Proapecti 
of  Mankind,  Nature,  and  Providence.  Lui- 
don,  1761,  80.  pp.  viii.,  406.    U. 

Pp.  SS3-38S  treat  of  the  Proof  of  a  Fotare  Bute 
of  llanklnd  after  Death,  on  tbe  Principles  of  Beaaoa 
and  Philosophy.     Comp.  Ko.  SS08. 

841.  Setters  und  Ernst,  oder  vemunftmiiesiger 
Beweis,  dass  die  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode  keiner 
sinnlichen  Begriffe  fHhig  sind.    Sorau,  1761, 

8«. 

842.  liUtker  Ton  Roda,  Ernst  Adam. 
Neuer  Versuch,  die  Lehre  von  der  Unsterb- 
lichkeit menschlicher  Seele  aus  GrLnden  der 
Vernunft  cu  beweisen.  Altenburg,  1762,  S*. 
pp.90. 

843.  Hanber,  Joh.  Michael.  Beweia  ans  den 
Lichte  der  Natur  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
menschlichen  Seele.     Basel,  1766,  4*.  pp.  18. 

844.  Doddridge,  Philip.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  the  Priiicipttl  Subjects  in  Pneumatology, 
Ethics,  and  Divinity;  witli  References  to  tbe 
most  Considerable  Authors  on  each  Subject. 
...  The  4th  Ed.  To  which  are  add«d»  a 
Great  Number  of  References  ...  .  By  An- 
drew Kippis,  D.D 2  vol.   London,  (176S, 

76,  94,)  1799,  8».  JZ.— New  ed.,  2  vol.,  London, 
1822,  8«.  18*. 

Part  IV.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  S13-S&5.  treats  of  *'the  InoMr- 
tallty  and  Immateriality  of  tbe  Soul :  ita  Orisinal," 
etc.  Part  X..  Vol.  II.  pp.  415-514.  rootains  '*t]M 
Bciipture  Doctrine  of  Good  and  Bad  Angela,  and  of  a 
Future  State.  '  —  The  bibUogi-aphical  references  arc 
useful. 

845.  VersueK  eines  in  der  menschlichen 
Seelo  voU  Natur  liegendeii  Eindrucks  von 
Gott  und  einem  Leben  nach  dem  Tode.  Han- 
nover, 1763,  8«.  pp.  86. 

846.  ZivelterVersncK  eines  Beweises  eines 
in  der  menschlichen  Seele  von  Natur  liegenden 
Eindrucks  vou  Gott  und  einem  Leben  nach 
dem  Tode.     Hannover,  1764,  8*.  pp.  61. 

847.  Oeafeld,  Ootthelf  Friedr.  Betrachtung 
tkber  die  zukUnftige  Melt.  Chemnttx,  1765, 
8«.  pp.  111. 

848.  [Soil nbert,  Joh.  Ernst].  Die Unaterblicb- 
keit  der  Si'elen.  Ein  Sendschreiben.  Orei6> 
walde,  1765,  S«. 

849.  Amory,  Thomas.  Twenty-tw*o  Sermons 
. . .  [including  two  on  the  Evidences  of  a  Future 
State].    Loudon,  1766,  8«».  lyt.  565  -f  •     V. 

850.  Bnchivltm,  J.  Ludw.  Philoeophiscbe 
Betrachtungen  Uber  das  Schlcksal  des  Meii> 
schen  im  Tode.    Halle,  1766,  8".  pp.  80. 
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861.  [Kantylm.].  TrttnmeeineflOHiiteniehen 
fSwtHlenburKJ,  erllutert  dnrcb  Trlnme  der 
Metaphyiiik.    RifCH,  1766,  •m.  8o.  pp.  128. 
AIM  in  hU  Bammttieke  Werkt,  Til.  \.  91-lOT.    H. 

852.  Breltliaupt,Joh.Uilh.Wolfkang.  Von 
der  UnHtcrblichkeit  uad  dem  ZuMtande  der 
Seolc  nacb  dem  Tode.  *>  Anfl.  Ualle,  (1767,) 
1771,  »•.  pp.  112. 

853.  [KlUtncr,  Abrahiim  Ootthelf].  ErlKn- 
terang  einea  Beweitigrnndes  flir  die  Unnterb- 
lichkeit  der  inen«chlicben  Seele.  O^fttiogen, 
1767,  ■»•.  pp.  10. 

Alto  In  hb  VotUmngm*.  Altcnborg,  1768,  8^.  B«e 
Herrieh,  StUog;  etc.  p.  8S. 

854.  !«.,  V.  J.  V.  J.  L.  Qedanken  von  der  Un- 
flterblicbkeit  der  Seele  det  Menscben.    h.p. 

1767,  8».  pp.  12. 

854».  BlendelssoliB,  Moses.  PhMdon.  1767. 
See  .\o  1W60,  etc. 

855.  Waleh,  Albert  Oeorg.  De  Limitibus 
lUtionin  in  prolMnda  Animomm  Immorta- 
litate.     Sclileut.  1767,  4*.  pp.  8. 

850.  Broiif(liton,  Tbonuu.  A  Prospect  of 
Futurity,  tn  Four  DiHsertntions  on  tbe  Nature 
and  Circunistances  of  tbe  Life  to  Come:  witb 
a  Froliminary  DiiKToarse  on  tbo  Natural  and 
Moral  EvidenceH  of  a  Future  State;  and  an 
Appondix  on  the  Qoneral  Conflagration,  or 
Burning  of  tbo  World.  ...  London,  1768,  8*. 
pp.  xvi.,  619.     H. 

857.  Gesn«r,  Job.  Mattbiaa.  De  Animorum 
Imniortalitnto  Pbilologumena.  —  Do  Immor- 
talitate  Animornm  cre<lita  magiii,  quam  de- 
mouHtrata.  (In  bis  Biogr.  Acad.  CMting.^ 
IL'il.  176»-69,  80,  Vol.  II.  nos.  12,  23.) 

858.  [Holbach,  Paul  Henri  Tbiry,  Baron  d}]. 
LettroH  k  Eugenie,  ou  Pr6servatif  contre  les 
prejuges.   2  vol.    Londres  [AmsterdamJ,  1768, 

8». 

Denies  the  doctrine  of  Immortalitj.  Publlahed  »• 
•  work  of  Nl<:.  Kr^ret,  in  Tome  I.  of  hU  (Etnrta, 
Peril,  1T92,  V ,  end  tntnslaled  Into  Oerman  •*  hie 

Eroductlon,  with  tbe  title,  *'  Ueher  Gott,  Unaterblleb- 
Bit.  Beligion,"  etc.  DevMo,  17M,  8*. 

850.  Hume,  David.  1711-1776.  Of  tbe  Imma- 
teriality of  tlie  Soul.  — ()f  a  Particular  Pro- 
vidence and  a  Future  State. — On  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  (Philoi.  Works,  £dinb. 
1826,  80,  I.  297-319;  IV.  155-173,  668-577.)   H. 

tfOO.  [Jerusalem,  Job.  Priedr.  Wilb.l.  Be- 
tracbtungen  iiber  die  vomebmsten  Wnbr- 
heiten  der  Religion  ...  .  5*  Anfl.  2  Tbeilv 
in  3  B<lcn.  Braunschweig,  (1768-7tt,)  1776-91, 
8».    n. 

Betrechtnng  ▼!.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  283-278,  treats  of  a 
future  life.  —  Praieed  by  Bretschneider. 

861.  liAurcl,  liars.  De  Necessitate  linmortalis 
Animae.  [/^e4p.  Jak.  Ekelund.]  Lund.  176S, 
Afi.  (2sb.) 

862.  Selimld,  Christian  Friedr.  D«  Pintbus 
Kenira  niaxime  Animomm,  Placita.    Lipeise, 

1768,  4fi.  Zgr. 

863.  [AmorjTi  Thomas].  A  Future  State 
proved  from  tbe  Light  of  Nature.  (Theolo- 
gical Repot.,  1769,  1770,  I.  23fr-247;  U.  22- 
87.)    H. 

Signed  '^John  Jlrnde,  Af." 

861.  Bonnet,  Cliarles.  La  paIing6n^io  phi- 
los«)pbiquc,  ou  Idies  sur  Tetat  pass6  et  sur 
I'itat  fntur  des  £tres  vlvans.  ...  2  torn.  Ge- 
neve, 1769,  8*.     U. — 2>  M.,  1770. 

Also  In  bla  <SwTt»,  Meucbetel,  1779,  cte.  8*.  Tom. 
XV.,  Xn.  iH.)  A  Otrman  tranaletlon,  br  J.  G. 
Levatrr,  Z&rlob.  1788.  8^.  In  tbia  work  Bonnet 
"  baa  advocated  the  Immortality  of  tbe  •naU  botb 
ef  men  and  animals,  and  carried  tbe  idea  of  derelnp. 
ment  In  nature  to  aacb  an  extent,  aa  to  imagine  tbat 
plant*  mar  become  aniiaale,  animale  men,  and  men 
angeU."— Jforwa. 

866.  Nal&nls,  (}.  J.  Over  de  onstofnykbeld 
en  onsterflUkbeld  der  sicL    (  VerhandtUngen 


ffj 


van  h€t   Zetuwtcht  (Stnoatachap  der  Weten' 
ichappen,  1*  deel,  Middelbnrg,  1769,  8«.) 

866.  Brleflfleb,  Job.  Christian.  Dissertatlo 
de  Immortal i tat e  Animi  bumanf  Argumenta 
qnaedam  rccensenff,  eamquo  Rationibns  pby- 
sicis  probans.    Coburgi,  1770, 4".  pp.  18. 

867.  CiirlBtlanns,  p9e.udon.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Existence  of  a  Divine  Being  from  all 
Eternity:  to  which  is  annexed,  A  Succinct 
Treatise  on  the  Immortalit/  of  tbe  Soul ;  il- 
liuitratcd  by'  Demonstration.  By  Christianas. 
Norwich,  1770,  4*. 

868.  Premllnff,  Matth.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae  humaiiae.  [Iie$p.  Anders  Schaltik.J 
Lund.  1771,  4*.  (4|  sb.) 

860.  PaclfleuBy  p$ettdon.  Observations  on 
the  Evidence  for  a  Future  State,  on  the 
Light  of  Nature.  (Theological  Repot.,  1771, 
111.219-230.)    //. 

870.  UnsterblleKkelt  (Die)  der  Seele. 
Leipzig,  1773,  8*. 

871.  Sulmer,  Job.  Gc;p.  Sur  Timmortaliti  de 
I'&me  consid^rAe  physiquement.  I*-Vo  M6- 
moire.  (In  the  Nouveaux  Mim.  de  PAcad. 
Roy.  det  Science*,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  for  1775, 

[).  359-387:  for  1776,  pp.  349-359;  and  for 
f77,  pp.  SIS-S-TO.)    H. 
A  German  trane.  In  bli  rerm{»ehtt pkttot.  SckrifUn. 

872.  Plato  und  Leibnitz  icnseits  ddN  Styx. 
Ein  UesprMi^i  liber  die  PersUnlicbkcit  der 
Seele  uach  dem  T(kIc.  lUlle,  1775, 12«.  (3i  sb.) 

Denica  the  dootrine. 

873.  State  (Tlie)  of  Man  here  and  hereafter 
considered:  in  throe  Epistles  to  a  Friend. 
Bristol,  1775, 12*.  Gd. 

873».  BsBayBi  on  Retirement  from  Business; 
on  Old  Age:  and  on  tlic  Employment  of  the 
Soul  after  Death;  to  which  are  addotl  Medita- 
tions ...  .  By  a  Physician.  The  4th  Ed. 
. . .  London,  (. . .  3d  ed.,  Edin.  1780,)  1812,  sm. 
8*.  pp.  xii.,  180.    G. 

874.  Craven,  William.  Sermons  on  tbe  Evi- 
dence of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments,  arising  f^om  a  View  of  our 
Nature  and  Condition;  in  which  are  con- 
sidered some  Objections  of  Hume.  ...  Cam- 
bridge, (1776.)  1783.  8». 

Alw)  appended  to  bit  Diaeownta  en  tk*  JarUh  mnd 
Chriattan  IHap^natMima,  1801,  8".  O.  —  Prmlaed  bj 
Bp.  WatMD. 

874*.  Portens,  Beilby,  Bp.  Sermons  on  seve- 
ral Subjects.  ...  Tlie  8tb  Ed.  [Vol.  I.]  I 
Volume  Second.  Tbe  4tb  Ed.  London,  (. . .) 
1797-99,  8».    H. 

See  Vol.  I.  pp.  91-170  for  "A  anrnmary  View  of  tbe 
Natural,  Moral,  and  Scriptural  Kvideneca  of  a  Pnturs 
Lifb,  and  a  Future  Betribndoo,"  la  tbree  acrmooa, 
flmt  preaebed  In  1774-76L 

875.  IVaB  bin  leli,  wenn  ich  nicht  nnsterb- 
licb  bin?    Entweder  nnsterblich,  oder  weni- 

Srer  als  Vieh  ...    .    Entworfen  von  Mir.    Of- 
enbacb  am  Mayn,  1776,  8*.  pp.  88. 

876*.  [Tuelcer,  Abraham]. 

HIa  "  LIf bt  or  Katnra  Pnrtoed"  (ace  belov,  Ke. 
8M)  ahould  bare  l>eea  plaoed  bere. 

876.  [Wolleb,  Eman.].  Oedankea  liber  die 
Seele  des  Menscben,  und  Mnthmassungen 
tlber  den  Zustand  derselben  nacb  dem  Tode, 
meistens  anf  Erfabmng  gegrllndet.  In  vier 
Theilen.  Nelwt  einem  Anhange  von  den  Ubri- 

Kn  denkenden  Wesen.    2  Bde.    Berlin  nnd 
ipzig,  1777,  8*. 

877.  Coi^etures  upon  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  By  a  Free-thinker.  London,  1778, 
8*.  Is. 

Deftads  tbe  dootrine  of  iaimortallty. 

878.  Baxter,  Andrew.  Tlie  Evidence  of  Rea- 
son in  Proof  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Son!, 
independent  on  the  more  Abstnue  Inquiry 
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Into  the  Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit.  Col- 
lected from  the  Manuecripts  of  Mr.  Baxter 
...  .  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  fh>m 
the  Editor  [John  Duncan]  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Priestley.  London,  III*,  9».  pp.  xli.,  469. 
F. 

879.  Vemede,  Jean  Scipion,  1714-1778.  Ser- 
mons sur  divers  st^ets  int^ressans  de  dogme 
et  de  morale.    2  vol.    Amst.  1779,  8o. 

Vol.  I.  hu  roar  ■ermoiu  (pp.  40-187)  ea  the  immor* 
Ulitj  of  the  Mai. 

880.  Ploueqnet,  Gottfr.  Disqnisitio  Ra^io- 
num,  qime  taiu  ad  stabiliendam  quam  ad  in- 
frlngcndam  Animi  hiunani  Immbrtalitatem 
aflerH  i>o8snnt.    Tnbingae,  1779»  4*. 

881.  No§f«rol«9  Taddeo.  Immortalitas  natu- 
ralis  Animaa  demonstrata  ...  .  Venctiis, 
1780. 

Tho  author  poblbbsd  also  an  Italliui  trannlaUoo 
of  thU  DUacrUUion.  followed  br  two  Lctten  on  the 
eaoie  tut^ect.   See  Backer,  AMfocMffve,  eto.  vl.  4M. 

882.  Campey  Joach.  Heinr.  Yeniuch  eines 
neuen  Ueweises  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Scele.  {IkuUdtit  Muteum  for  Sept.  1780, 
p.  195,  et  seqq.,  and  May,  1781,  p.  303,  et 
seqq.) 

883.  C«tO|  von  der  BeetlmmnnK  der  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  Seele.    Basel,  1780,  S". 

OppoRM  the  teleotogloal  arsunent  fbr  Immortality. 
BnUck, 

884.  IVcbery  Ernst  Adolph.  De  Continnatione 
IdentitAtis  in  VitA  fUturA.  2  pt.  Jenae,  1780- 
81,  4«.  igr. 

885.  [Ballly-y  Louis].  LMmmortaIit6  de  Time, 
on  Essai  sur  Texcellence  de  I'homme.  Par 
M.  B.    DUuu,  1781,  8*.  pp.  224. 

88e.  [ ].  Die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...    . 

Aus  dem  FranzOsischen  tibersetst  von  Ant. 
CHJgginger.    Augsburg,  1788,  8*.  pp.  238. 

887.  Baudnlui  Dominique.  Essai  sur  I'im- 
mortalit^  de  I'ime  ...    .    Dijon,  1781, 12>. 

R^riutcd  with  the  title:—"  De  rimmortailtft  de 
rbomme,  ou  Eisol  ear  rexoellenoe>  de  la  nature," 
U6g9, 1805,  \f». 

888.  Grot&manifty  Job.  Christian  August. 
Do  variii;  Metitmorphoeium  atque  Immortall- 
tatis  Decumentis.    Jenae,  1781, 4*. 

889.  Relmarua,  Job.  Alb.  Ueinr.  Ton  dem 
Danevn  Uotte«  und  dor  menschlichen  Seele. 
Hamburg,  1781,  8<>.  pp.  46. 

Comprlniog  hia  additioaa  to  H.  S.  R«imarua'a 
"  Die  voruebmaten  Wabrbeltea  d.  uatarl.  Relifioa." 
See  No.  8V4. 

890.  O'liear  jTi  Arthur.  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
...  .  8d  Ed.,  enlarged.  (Dublin,  1781,)  Lon- 
don, 17S2,  8«». 

looludlng  "A  Defence  of  the  Divlnitj  of  Cbriat 
and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  in  Anawcr  to 
Thoughts  oD  Rellgioa." 

891.  Occonomle  rDie)  der  Natur.  Erstes 
Heft.  Uober  den  Menschen  und  soin  Schick- 
sal  nnch  dem  Todo.    Berlin,  1782,  S*.  pp.  63. 

"  Malntaina  that  tbe  One  nerve-etber,  with  wbiob 
the  Mul  i«  united,  aaoenda  after  death  to  tbe  ether  of 
tbc  heavens,  and  thtu  the  exiatenoe  of  the  aoul  oon- 
tlnues. '  '—Brettch. 

892.  Soliivab,.)oh.Chrlstoph.  Philosophische 
PrUfiing  <leH  Campischen  Versnchs  eines  neuen 
Beweises  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Stuttgart,  1782,  8«.  pp.  72. 

89>.  Donmcan,  Vte  Abbi.  LMmmortalit^ 
de  TAnie,  fuMme.    1782,  8*. 

893.  Hume,  David.  Essays  on  Suicide  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ...  .  With  Re- 
marks by  the  Editor  [in  opposition  to  Hume]. 
To  which  are  added,  Two  Letters  on  Suicide, 
from  Rossean's  [«tc]  Eloisa.  A  new  Ed.,  with 
confiidcmble  Improvements.  London,  (17$S,) 
1789,  120.  pp.  iv.,  189.    H. 

Pp.  114-100  conuin  extrnota  tnvu  Addlaon  "on  the 
lauDortalltj  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Future  Stats." 
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894.  Jaeolil,  Joh.  Friedi*.  Allei  In  der  Natur 
lebt.  Michts  ist  inuix  todt.  Die  stillste  Rnhe 
und  selbst  die  verwesnng  sind  wirluanies 
Leben.    4*  Aufl.    Leipsig,  (hannover,  178l> 

85,  87,)  1798.  8».  8^. 

895.  Tro»olftelt  Jakob  Elias.  Laxaroa  tob 
Bethanien,  oder  Betrachtungen  iiber  Krank- 
heit,  Sterblichkeit  und  Fortdauer  nach  dem 


Tode.  3^  verbesserte  und  mit  xwejr  B^- 
lagen vermehrte Ausgabe.  ...  (Daaaao,  178*; 
2>  A.,  Berl.  *91-92,)  Berlin,  1799,  8>.  pp.  ziv., 

497. 

896. Ternunftgrttnde  fUr  die  Untterblicb- 

kelt  der  Seele;  und  Uber  den  Selbstmmrd. 
Zwey  Bey  lagen  zn  der  Schrift :  Lazama  roa 
Bethanien.  . . .    Berlin,  1798,  8*.  pp.  90. 

897.  Bberlln,  (Oeorg)  Philipp.  Antlphldoii 
odor  Uesprlche  Uber  die  Natur.    Mannheim, 

1784.  8-. 

CriticlMd  In  the  Btjftrdgt  tur  Be/6rd.  detweruH^ 
Denkent.  etc.  publ.  bj  H.  Corrodi,  1786,  Vll.  S-W. 
F. 

898.  Hydr^n,  Lars.  Tindiciae  Immortalila- 
tis  et  Kesurrectionis.  {Beip.  Inuu.  Hoffmann.] 
Upeal.  1784,  4«.  (2^  sh!) 

809.  Basay  (An)  on  the  Immortality  of  tbe 
Soul.    London,  1784, 8«.  It. 

900.  Veraneli  eines  streng  philoK^ischen 
Beweisee  fiir  die  UnsterblTcbkeit  der  Seele. 
Dessau,  1781,  8«>.  (3i  sh.) 

901.  BorekCy  or  Borke,  Otto  Bembard 
von*  Materie  und  Qeist,  oder  Bctrachtnngen 
(iber  die  Beweise  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
menschlichen  Seele.  Dresden,  178^  8*.  pp. 
104. 

A  Dutch  tranalatlon.  Amat.  17K,  8".  —  '•  XalBtalaa 
that  the  aotti  ta  united  with  an  indlrlaible  and  inda- 
•truetlble  organ,  «hich  explaJna  It*  propagatioa  and 
the  eootinuanoe  of  ita  peraonality."— Anataeh. 

902.  GaUert  Joh.  Philipp.  Revision  des  Gam- 

Sischon  neuen  metaphysischen.  Beweisee  fiir 
ie  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.    2  Abtbeilnn- 
gen.    Dortmund,  1785.  4*.  pp.  34.  42. 
"  Aente  and  profound.*'—  ABftim.  LU.i 

908.  Kinder-rater.  Christian  Victor.  £pia> 
tola  ad  C.  H.  lleydenreich :  An  Homo,  qui 
Animum  negat  esse  immortalem,  Animo  possit 
esse  tranquillo.    Lipsioe,  178ft,  4«.  pp.  lb. 

904.  [Spasler.  Carl].  Antt-PhXdon,  oder  PrQ- 
fung  uiniger  Hauptbeweise  fUr  die  Ein&cbheit 
und  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele. 
Leipzig,  1785, 8o.  16  gr. 

905.  [Corrodi,  Heinr.].  Pbllosophiscbe  Auf- 
siitze  und  QeHprkche.  Winterthur,  1786,  8*. 
—  2«  Bdchu.  ibid.  1791,  8». 

Containing  three  dialogues  on  the  imaMftalltj  «f 
the  aoul. 

906.  Vlllaume,  Peter.  Abhandlungen  liber 
die  Kr&fle  der  Seele,  ibreOeistigkeit  und  Un- 

■    sterblichkeit.    I"Theil.    WolfenbUttel,  178«, 

8».  pp.  295. 

Vlllaume  aho  treaU  of  tbe  Immortalltr  ef  the  Mil 
in  Vol.  IV.  of  hia  nOotkie,  BerUn,  1788,  8*. 

907.  [Bremer,  Joh.  OottfHed].  Ueber  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Nach  einer  Argu- 
mentation von  der  groseen  Seele  Friedrichs 
II.  ...    Berlin,  1787,  »•.  pp.  46. 

"  Unimportanu"— AncCach. 

908.  Taylor,  John,  LL.D.y  Prebend,  qf  Wed- 
minsUr.  A  Letter  to  Samuel  Johnson,  LLD. 
on  tho  Subject  of  a  Future  State.  ...  Lon* 
don,  1787,  4«.  pp.  22  -f .    BA. 

909.  CHaar,  Carl  Adolph.  Genius  des  Sokrates, 

ein  Traum. 

A  dtaloRue  en  tbe  Immortality  ef  the  soul,  la  his 
PMotopki9ck9  Jtkaptodtm,  Lelptlg,  1788, 8". 

910.  [SeKrelber,  Aloysius  Wilh.].  Die  Ud- 
sterblichkcit;    eine   SkisKe.     Raatatt,   1788» 

8«. 
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911  Brvra,  Qeorg  Cul  Halni.  Osduikn  i 
al»r  du  Uunin  QdUm,  Holbwendlak.ll  der 
Ts«sait  nad  U DMerbllclik.il  dar  g<«le.  ... 
naanoTiir,  llgtl,  «•.  pp.  1». 

012.  tHemrjmr,  Augml  Herm.  Pbllotauhl- 
Khs  Blick-  .nr  dl(  minnlfdUtlgen  Vonlel- 
Inopin  der  M.DKhen  tdd  diun  Ktulude  uch 

lof .  Wietr,  etc  Bd.  I.  Bt.  2,  H»1Ib,  USB,  ^.) 


914.  Baalkalm,    Chrtellu.      Phllcinpbleke  I  £;T'iit^. 

WJ.  °  KJObenhiT",  IIW,  ►.  — adel  oSL'    ''Sii^wHi'.*!! 


SIT.  OlBkKMSD,  (DelleO  Jail' VOl'  --'  »« 
ImninrllllUle  lIunilnnm.iabliiUDoclriiu  d* 
Anlml    GlmplldtAte,   certa  ...    .    HftToU*. 

9£8.  PlstBcr,  Erml,  Bp«  ImmorUlltalll 
flnn»u.    [PmgT.]    Upilu^f HI,  4>. 

wa.  FersnaoB,  Adam,  I>nnclple(  of  Mml 
and  fulillcalScledCa.  ...  I  idL  BdlntnuMlu 
■     HW.4-.     " 


•Tld].    Apfaorl*- 


5. Je1aiCh^l^lo^Cdllrteli(lhe^^eB«IJl^ll^.     -_    ilfc—.j".  4^^. I'j i.  « .j_i. 

FtADhBnfflll  dsphll«DphlBkflBnT«  KJdiMb      *^"  **""*'«t-^"'»«*"0««»  Coiir.  rriedr. 


SclBaee.    i  lol.  Edlnboritb,  n»0-M,S-.    ii 

WT.  [Vcdcr,  Job.  Oiw.  Heinr.].  Bllcke  Ube 
d*>  llntb     [un«ab>ch,)  IIW,  »•.  pp.  ITO. 

flIB.  [OUlm.Juh.  Bernbud].  Waa  werde  Icl 
kUnfllR  eejnr  Klnlga  Vmambuiwen  it 
laiiHoniri-mleD  Temnnft,    KOlh.n.iHO, ft 


wa.  ■tnlthoral, 

tcht  MonatKhrifl  fo 
«a.   WntioB,   Th< 
I  uf  a  Foil 

'•'1    " 

93*.  Abal,  Jacdb  Vrledr.  t< 

I      MDrtalilate  Anlml  ATEnmFi 
I      1  pt.    Tnblngae,  ITIO^  f. 


>.  Jakob,  Lndw.    Ilelnr. 


Natura  obligatDD  tarn,  d.monHrarl  ntqueat. 


mentia     *  pi,     (1.  ivjp,  A.  W.  PUMin;  1  L. 
"        CpMl.  ITB3-VS,  4'. 

S3n,  HBitlBga,  Warren.  A  Tnallae  connm- 


Uauffiio/.),  A.  B.FardtiB  li>>l<e*),  and  L.  0.  End  of  December  IIM.     (Pnutr-i  llafl.   fi* 

Brkenn  (i^if.}.]    Lncduul  bataiorum,  IIM,  Oel.  and  Nor,  1H3;  XXVIII.  403-lia,  eT>- 

f.jtAm.  I    Ml.)   «^, 

U  U.  "  Tf rhua^Eltoin  mr  d>  uluurlMU  <M  MT.     [BCllBcldcr,     Kul      tlelDr.     Ooltllsbl- 

S^^^tZ^"       ■  ■"*"'™  ""  "*  ■"'  Vennrb  eluer  l^ufnng  dee  von  Ilemi  Jakob 


Utftlt,  list,  6:  pp.  121. 


•£!,  Han«  Daniel  Ftiedr.     An  nnl  onda. 
■d  qau  llnmlnem   Nalura  obllgalam   exw 

morlaUtatsI     Ulalogn etoiiEardtac, 

IJIKI,  f.  mi.  *H. 


litiechsn  Tiioend,   Belbetbllllrung  and    Un- 
ilerbllcbkeit.    E^angen,  IIH,  f.  pp.  It. 

ni  IlBJ'deBrclch,  Karl  llelor,  Dalragh- 
■  uiii«Tii  Uk«.'  die  l'bllo«)pbte  der  naldrllchen  I 
Kellcton.  »  Ana.  1  Bdn.  Lelpilg,  11IW>- 
•1,1  IMI.  g*. 

On  Ibfl  prvoffl    qr  IvBOTIBUtJ.    «••  [[.    IM,  ff.— 

•S.  Bkkkcr,  H.  n.  He  oneloffeltjkbeld  en 
onererfelijkheld  ran  da  ilel,  betoiKd  all  dn 
redsenOodi  atcxird.     BoIlndaiD,  llfll,  »>.  .5. 


n,  Uneiarbilehkori  imd  VleJne^ 
n,  lIM,(!JUrnljerg,17W,)8*,  «  tf'- 
BABB,  Jac.ChrlflophRud.  Thn^ 
.vtlMge,  ...  flBda.  (Bde.  l.-Ul, 
lions.  I7M-W,  B-.     > 


41,  OB*UrfcllJliliald(Clrerde 
dam.  IIM,  »■.  ./I.  0.T4. 

43.  R>»,  Job.  llelnr.  Vaber  nl 
blndunn  der  gegefmlftlsen  nnd  dci 
eenWelt...    .     Lelptlg,  IIM,  8*. 

43.  SeHnorr,  Helnr.  Theod.  Lnd 


•  PhMoa.    aotllugao,  IIM,  », 


ma.  OoldoinaBar,  Cvl  mib.  Betraf 
■en  Uber  dai  InkUnMn  Uben  ... 
Ibello.    Lalpilg,  1TBI,  M     1H.B^. 
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946.  PrlTatf^edanlcen  tiber  die  Lehre  von 
der  UiiMterblichkeit  der  iSeele,  berausgegeben 
von  einem  Zweifler     x.P.  1795,  8*.  pp.  80. 

••  Unlnii»ortant.""— .BrftteA. 

947.  SchuderolTy  Junathan.  UeberdieOlan- 
bensgrUnde  fur  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
{Joumal/&r  Frediger,  XXIX.  412-428,  Halle, 
1795,80.)    H. 

948.  [Schtttze,  Christian  IIeinr.1.  Kritik  der 
VernunftgrUnde  wider  die  Schrecken  des 
Todes,    Schle«wig,  1795,  8«».  pp.  xlviii.,  364. 

"  Mainuiins  that  not  reaaoo,  but  ChriiUanitT  alooe 
o»n  Rive  lu  »  calm  aMunao«  of  immortaUtj.  '— 
BreUch. 

948*.  [Nells,  Comeille  Fran^in  de,  Bp.].  Le 
cbant  du  cyg^e,  ou  la  Vie  k  venir  et  I'immor- 
tallt^.    Parnie,  Bodoni,  [1796,1  8«>. 

AImo  pubtLihed  with  hia  t'ovevgl*  de  la  montagne, 
Parnie,  1795,  »»,  Borne.  1W7.  «*.  and  Paris,  1799.  W. 
On  thi<  authur  aee  Blakej's  HiU.  itf  the  PkOoe.  9f 
Mind,  lY.  996-41H. 

949.  [Slntenls,  Christian  Friedr.].  Elpizon. 
Oder  Uber  niciue  Fortdauer  im  Tode.  3*  ver- 
besserte  Ausg.  (or  Anfl.).  3  Theilo.  (Theil 
111.  in  2  Abth.)  Theil  I.,  Danzig,  (1795, 1800,) 
1803;  Theil  II.-lll.,  Leipzig,  (lfe04,  06,)  1811^ 
11,  8».    F. 

Tbell  III.  has  atoo  tba  Utie :  —  "  Was  ntebt  vom  Zo- 
•Unde  nach  deni  Tode  In  der  RlbcIT"  — A  DanUh 
UraQslatioo,  3  dele,  Odenae,  18lM,  8". 

950.  [ ].    Pistevon.    Oder  Uber  das  Dasein 

GotteH.  Ein  Anhang  znm  Elpizon.  ...  3" 
verbcHserte  Ausg.  Leipzig,  (1m)0,  07,)  1809, 
8«.  pp.  336.     F. 

951.  [ ].    Elpizon  an  seine  Freunde  vor  und 

nach  der  wichtigsten  Epoche  seines  Lebchs. 
Zweiter  Anhang  zum  grttsseren  Werk  "  Elpi- 
zon." 2>  Ausg.  Leipzig,  (1908,)  1810,  8*.  pp. 
318.    F. 

952. De  mensch  is  onsterfelijk !  naar  het 

Hoogduitsch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1808,  8«.  Jl. 
2.60. 

963.  [ ].  Immortality  or  Annihilation  f  The 

Question  of  a  Future  State  discuraed  and  de- 
cided by  the  Arguments  of  Reason.  London, 
1827,  8«.  pp.  X..  260.     F. 

This  volume  is  mprrlj  a  tranflation  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Elpigon  of  8int«nl<;  but  there  is  no  in- 
timation of  thi^  fact  in  the  book  itself. 

964.  Bernhardl,  Ambr.  Bethm.  Gemeln- 
fassllctte  Darntellung  der  Kanti!*chen  Lchren 
liber  Sittllchkeit,  Freyheit,  Ootthcit  und  Un- 
sterblichkeit.   2  Theile.    Freiberg,  1796-97, 

955.  Gcdanken  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit. 
Berlin,  1796,  8o.  2gr. 

956.  Miirkllii,  Jak.  Friedr.  Tersuch  einer 
traiiKcendentalon  Ertfrterung  der  Idee  der 
Unsterblichkeit.      (In  Niethammer's  Philas. 

.  Jofirval,  1796,  IV.  302-435.)     H. 

Published  aiKO  in  a  separate  Tolume.  (Stuttgart,) 
18U0.  a*.  —  "  (»n  Fkhte's  principles."— *rc/sc*. 

967.  Ostertag^,  Joh.  Philipp.  Ucber  die  Un- 
storl)Iiciikeit  der  Seelo,  eine  philosophische 
Vork'sung.    Regensburg,  1796,  4«, 

958.  Simonls,  (Joh.)  Friedr.  Blicke  in  Wal- 
halla,  iKlcrGlauben  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Jena, 

1796,  80.  pp.  11.5. 

"  Qlves  the  preference  to  the  moral  argument."— 
Br^tcJk. 

969.  Babl,  L.  V.  Ueber  den  wichtigen  Ein- 
f1usi4  doM  Glaubens  nn  Unsterblichkeit  auf 
nnsern  Geist  und  auf  unser  Herz.    Schwerin, 

1797,  8*.  3  gr. 

9C0.  Flu§^§^e,  Christian  Wilhelm.  BeitrKge 
y.ur  (iesciiichte  der  Religion  und  Theologle. 
2  Bdo.     Hannovpr,  1797-Wi,  8».  2  th. 

8e«>  Vol.  I.  p.  97,  et  scqq.,  "  Ueber  das  Nationale, 
Ix>cal(>  und  Kllmatische  in  dem  VolkuKliuben  an 
Fortdauer ;"  —  and  p.  2^,  et  seaq..  "  Beitrtge  cur 
dicbterlschen  Behandlung  dos  V  olksglanbens  nacb 
dem  Todt." 
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961.  HliiiiiieUbitrfl^  (Die),  oder  nener  8cfaUI»> 
sel  zur  Unsterblichkeit.  Leipzig,  1797*  6*. pa 
858. 

Alao  with  the  title :  —  "  Unterhaltungen  elsM  Ko*. 
niopolit  mit  doem  eiaaameii  Btgbewoliner  Abar 
TransorganlaatioB,"  aCe. 

962.  Kem»  Joh.  Die  Lehre  Ton  der  Freibeit 
und  Unsterblichkeit  der  menachlichen  8eel«, 
nach  den  Grundnatzen  der  kritiacben  Philo- 
Bophie  ...    .    Ulm.  IV97,  »».  9  gr. 

"  Its  Important  intiutocc."— I?r«cae*. 

963.  [Rielitcr,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich].  Dm 
Canipaner-Thal,  oder  tlber  die  Unsterblichkeit. 
Von  Jean  Paul.    Erfurt,  1797,  »•.  pp.  14H. 

An  MftufUeh  translation,  bj  JulieUe  Bauer,  Lo* 
IS48,  100.  pp.  xii.,  87.    (,r.)    See  below,  No.  1061. 

964.  StUudlln,  Cart  Friedr.  Unsterblichkeit 
undOffentlicherGottcsdienst;  Predigten  ...  . 
OOttingen,  1797,  8>.  4  gr. 

965.  Selilitse,  Christian  Ilelnr.  Lebensbe- 
trachtungcn  beiro  Gedankcn  an  den  Ueber* 
gang  in  die  Ewigkeit ;  fiir  Oebildete.  Ham- 
burg, 1797,  9^.  1th. 

966.  Versncli,  wie  man  sich  die  Art  der  Fori* 
dauer  des  nienschlichen  Seele  nacb  dem  Tode 
vorzustetlen  babe.  (In  Augiisti's  Theol.  BlSt- 
<<rr,  1797?  H.  705-728.) 

966^.  BJurblIck,  Olof.  FOraSk  till  en  Granak- 
ning,  Mf  Kantiska  Gninderna,  fUr  Odttdlighet 
och  en  Gud.    Stockholm,  179S. 

967.  RIblMck,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Acbt  Predig- 
ten iiber  die  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkm 
der  Seele.  2>  Aufl.  Magdeburg.  (179S,)  180^ 
80.  pp.  256. 

968.  Nflssleln,  Georg.  Disqnisitio  de  Immor- 
talitate  Animi  humanl.    2  pt.    Bamb.  1799- 

1800,  4«. 

969.  ScKifvarsc,  Christian  Augnst.  Homo 
ipee  suae  sibi  I  mmortalitatis  Argamentom 
firniissimum.    Gorlit.  1799,  fol. 

970.  Delalle, ,  the  Ahbi.    Psycbologie,  <m 

Trait6  de  rimmortalit6  de  Time.  Paris,  Gttmae, 
[18-,]  8*.  4/r. 

971.  [KUppel,  nildebrand  Gottfk-.l  Ob  wir 
uuHferbti^k  9ind?  Eine  philosuphtsche  Pre> 
digt  von  K.    Leipzig,  1800,  S".  pp.  24. 

972.  Tledge,  Christoph  August.  Urania; 
Uber  Gott,  Unsterblichkeit  und  Frevbeit; 
ein  lyrisch-didaktisches  Gedicht  in  secbs  Ge> 
B&ngen.  Uatle,  1800,  S».— 11*  Aufl.,  ibid, 
1837,  8«.  I  th.     Later  wis. 

A  Daniah  translailon.  Cop«nbagra.  1(00, 8* ;  F^remA, 
Dreade,  1838,  ffi;  Dutch,  Amat.  1887, 1846,  am.  8*. 

973.  Belsliam,  Thomas.  Elements  of  tbe 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Compendimn 
of  Logic.  . . .    London,  1801,  8*.  pp.  xvii.,  447. 

H. 

Pp.  330-885  treat  of  Materialism,  and  of  the  Nata- 

ral  kvidenoes  of  a  Future  Lifte. 

974.  Beneken,  Geo.  Wilh.  Friedr.  Athaaa- 
siofl,  Oder  Yemuch  (Iber  die  Freyheit  antl  Fort- 
dauer  des  Menschen  im  Tode  ...  .  Yoraa 
das  Grab.  Aus  dem  Engtischen  Hueo  Blair's 
Ubertragen  von  Georg  Justus  Friedricb  NOl- 
deke  ...  .  Qtfttingon,  1801,  8*.  pp.  zri^  247. 
U. 

975.  Grosse,  August.  Ich  bin  nnsterblidi. 
Zehn  philosophisch-christliche  Reden  filr  ond 
an  Hoflende  in  den  gebildeten  Stinden.  Halle, 

1801,  8«.  pp.  247. 

976.  Tarenne,  Georges.  La  thMogte  nato- 
relle  . . .  ou  les  pens^es  d'nn  homme  sor  I'ttre 
supreme,  et  snr  la  nature  et  snr  rimmortalitA 
de  I'Ame.    Paris,  an  IX.  [1801],  8*.  pp.  164. 

977.  [Tittmann,  Joh.  Aug.  Helnr.].  Tbeoo 
—  Ein  Gesprilcb  Uber  nnsre  Hoffbungen  nach 
dem  Tode.    Leipzig.  1801,  8*.  pp.  xii.  244.    U. 

978.  [Cordler  de  SaUht  FlroaUiy  IMaiood, 
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the  Abbf],    Penates  stir  Diea,  tar  rimmdrta- 
\\t6  de  rtme,  et  sur  la  religion.    Paris,  Tan  10 

[1802],  ii«.  60  c. 

970.  Delllley  Jacques.  Dithyrainbe  stir  rim- 
murtalltfi  de  TAme,  suItI  da  Passaffe  da  Saint- 
Qothard,  pcMfme  traduit  de  ranglais  de  M">« 
la  duchesse  de  Devonshire.  Paris,  1803,  8*. 
pp.  116. 

A  PmUh  translation,  \>j  P.  Boddaert,  with  the  orl> 

final,  Ain«t.  1M9,  8**;  another,  bj  J.  van  ImmertMl, 
an..  '•  Hage,  1M»,  9*. 

MO.  DreiT,  Samuel.  An  Original  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Human  Soul;  founded  solely  on  Physical  and 
Rational  Principles.  ...  4th  Ed.  London. 
(1802,  03, 11.)  1819,  8*.  pp.  Tiii.,-312.— 8th  ed., 
enlarged,  ibid.  1848,  12».  — Oth  American  ed., 

Phitad.  1853, 18*. 

*'A  maaterpleee  of  metaphyileal  argument."— 
CkriatUm  Semambreutetr. 

981.  Hstf^en,  Fricdr.  Wilh.  Der  Geist  des 
Menschen  ist  unsterblich.    Baireuth,  1802, 8*. 

082.  lanard,  Maximin.  Dithyrambe  sur  I'im- 
mortalitd  do  P&me  ...  .  8uivi  d'une  nou- 
velle  Edition  rerue,  corrig6e  et  angment^e 
d'un  Discours  de  I'auteur,  sur  le  mdme  sujet. 
...  Paris,  1805,  8".  pp.  76,  and  pp.  60-96  of 
notes  retained  from  the  first  edition,  of  1802. 
F. 

963.  "WtM  lehrt  die  Temunft  tlber  den  Tod, 

die  Fortdauer  des  menschtichen  Geistes  nacli 

dem  Tode  nnd  die  Art  deniolben  . . .  mit  Go- 

wissheit  und  aus  Ternnnftgrlinden?    NUrn- 

berg,  1802,  »•.  pp.  47. 

"  Not  Im^rUnW—Brttteh, 

984.  BTldenoe  (The)  of  Relation  between 
onr  Present  Existence  and  Future  State,  with 
References  to  Dr.  Paley*s  Natural  Theology. 
London,  1808,  8o.  U. 

985.  Briefe  Uber  Wahrheit,  Gott,  Organismus 
und  Unsterblichkeit.  Kopenhagen,  180S,  8«. 
pp.  404. 

986.  [Ddrlngf,  Paul  Joseph].  Boweisgrtinde 
fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Aus  der 
Vemunft  und  Erfiihrung.  2ThoiIe.  Frank- 
furt am  Mayn,  180S,  8>.  pp.  258.— »  A.,  1807; 
3«  A..  1811. 

"A  eeoto  of  paasages  from  Relmams,  JemMdem, 
MendeUpoho,  kc,  on  immortality."— A^eCwA. 

987.  Slntenls,  Karl  Heinr.  Geron  nnd  Paltt- 
mon  Oder  UesprMche  zweier  Greise  iib«r  die 
Gewissheit  ihrer  lIoflTnungen  auf  Jenseits. 
Zerbst,  180S,  8*.  pp.  344.—^  Aufl.,  1805,  8«. 

AlM  with  the  title:—"  Eudimon,"  etc. 

988.  Flligge,  Christian  Wilh.  Der  Himmel 
der  Znknnft,  historisch  dargestellt.    Altona, 

1804,  8>.  H  <A. 

An  abridfrment  of  the  OtteMehts  de$  OUnAtnt  an 
UnMterblidUteit,  etc. —  A  IhOeh  translation,  Amat. 
1828,  H*. 

989.  Arsuments,  Natural,  Moral  and  Reli- 
gions, Tor  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Wor- 
cestea  [Maits.],  1805, 12>.  pp.  121.    H. 

990.  FeiT  Thoughts  (A)  on  the  Creation,  Gene- 
ration, Growth,  and  Evolution,  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Soul :  on  the  Spiritual  and  Immortal 
Nature  of  the  Soul  of  Man :  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  his  Body,  at  the  Last  Day  ...  . 
London,  1805,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  172.    G. 

901.  Foraytliy  Robert.  The  Principles  of 
Moral  Science.  . . .  Tolumo  I.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 1805,  8«.  pp.  xi.,  520.    H. 

Pp.  470-620  treat  of  a  ftiture  state  of  exlsteaoe. 
The  aathor  reets  the  argument  for  Immortiillty  on 
man's  capacity  for  endless  improvement,  and  main- 
tains that  this  boon  Is  bestowed  onlj  on  those  who 
reader  themeelves  worthy  of  it.  The  volome  endt 
with  an  Oriental  spologue  illnstraUng  this  Tiew,  en* 
titled  "  The  TialDn  of  Hystaspea." 

•92.  Fortdauer  und  Zustand  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Eine  Schrift  Tar  unser  Zeit- 
altcr,  wo  man  nicht  nur  nach  Weiiheit,  ion- 


dem  auch  nach  Erscheinungen  nnd  Gespen- 
stern  tngt.  Leipzig,  1805,  sm.  8».  pp.  riii., 
286.     U. 

993.  Fro-vrein,  Joh.  Wilh.  Arnold.  Beweia 
des  absoluten  Lebens,  des  Daseyns  nnd  der 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  .  KOln,  1805, 
12<>.  pp.  108. 

994.  Tueker,  Abraham.  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued.  ...  2d  Ed.,  revised  and  corrected. 
...    7  vol.    London,  1805, 8«.    H. 

In  y<^  III.  pp.  6^123,  the  author  tresU  of  "  Kxtsi- 
enoe  of  Mind,''  "Spirit,"  "Duration  of  Mind;"  pp. 
a  S2S-M8,  '•  Yehlcular  Sute ;"  and  In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  IS7- 
488,  or  "Dirine  Justice."  and  the  "Duration  of 
Punishment."  The  work  was  orlainally  published 
in  4  Tols.,  Load.  1708-77,  under  the  assnmeJ  name 
of  "  Rdward  Search,  Ksq.'' 

995.  'Wleland,  Christoph  Martin.  Euthana- 
sia; drei  Gesprjiche  Uber  das  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode.  Veranlasst  durch  J.  K.  Yf—la  [WOtsels] 
Geschichte  der  wirklichen  Erscheinung  seiner 
Oattin  nach  ihrem  Tode.    Leipzig,  1805,  8*. 

».  264.    (StmmOiche  Werke,  Bd.  XXXVU.) 
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Wieland  opposes  the  doctrine  of  personal  Immor- 
jallty.  —  A  Dutch  translation,  Haarlem,  1W6,  8^. 

996.  [Anton,  Chr.Gottbelfl.  Lethe.  Yersucb 
einiger  Grundlinien  sur  Untersuchung  von 
der  Fortdauer  und  dem  Zustande  des  Menschen 
nachdemTode.  Mit  BenierkungenUt>ereinige 
Schriften  verwandten  Inhalts,  besonders  Uber 
WielandsEutlianasia.  Von  A.  Letromi.  Halle, 
1800,  8*.  pp.  xxiv..  478. 

See  L<ipM.  Jtepfrt.,  1856,  LV.  212. 

997.  Gaitde,Aug.  Locontemplateurreligieux, 
on  TExisteuce  de  Dieu,  rimmortalit6  de  I'&me 
et  kt  pri^re.    Paris,  1806, 18». 

996.  K€»cher,  Joh.  David.  Torlesungen  Uber 
Unsterblichkeit  uud  andere  damit  verbundene, 
besonderswichtigeGegenBt&nde.  2Bde.  Bern, 
1806,80. 

998*.  Morardo,  Gaspare.  DeH'origine,  natura, 

Jtroprietk,  e  tine  delle  aninie  uniane.  Cantata. 
800.    (Mim.  de  VAc.  Imp.  de  Sciencet  ...  di 
TuHn,  1805-08,  XVII.  561-566.)    H. 

999.  'Wyttenbachi  Job.  Hugo.  Tod  und 
Zukunft.  In  eincr  Anthologie  von  Aussprtt- 
chen  iilterer  und  neuerer  Dichter  und  Philo- 
sophen.  ...  Leipzig,  1806,  8o.  (23  sh.)— 2^ 
Terbesserte  Ausg.,  1821,  8«.  1  th.  IQgr. 

This  work  contains  extracts  from  about  150  dif* 
ferent  authors.  See  Fnhrmann,  Handb.  d.  tAsoL 
Lit.,  11.  i.  483. 

1000.  Kdnnen  wir  uns  von  der  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seele  liberzeug^nf  Frankftirt  am 
Main,  1807,  8«.  10  ^r. 

1001.  Trans,  Christoph  Frledr.  Versucheiner 
Rechtfertigung  des  Gianbensan  die  Fortdauer 
der  PersUnlichkeit  nach  dem  Tude.  Mit  beson- 
derer  Hinsicht  [RUcknicht,  Meueel]  auf  die 
in  Wieland's  Euthanasia  dagegen  erhobenen 
Zwcifol.    Tubingen,  1807,  8*.  pp.  51. 

1002.  Zapf,  Gottfried.  Betrachtungen  Uber 
die  Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode,  ein  Handbnch 
fUr  JUnglinge  Jedee  Standes  ...  .  4  Theile. 
(FUrth,  1807-10,)  Leipzig.  1810,  8o. 

Also  under  the  title :  —  "  Der  Oeburtstag,"  tte. 

1003.  Briokell,  John.  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  demonstrated.  Savannah  [Ga.],  1806, 
9o.  pp.  8.    BA. 

1004.  Hansteln,  Gottfr.  August  Ludw.  Wir 
sind  unsterblich.  Vier  Osterpredigten.  Ber- 
lin, 1808,  So.  10  gr.     * 

1006.  Hejrnilf,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Die  Unsterb* 
lichkcit  der  menschlichen  Seele  aus  allem 
Zweifel  gesetst.  9*,  dnrchauM  umgearbeitete 
...  Aufl.  Plauen,  1835,  8«.  (19  sh.)— 4*  Aufl., 
Erftirt,  1809  [1808],  8». 

A  X>Mfc*  translation,  Utrecht.  1824,  8*. 

1006.  Oluritttu&ly  Chriitoph  Joh.'Kud.    IMa 
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i(I».'s..pp.M. 

130*.  FIchtc.Job.  Doltlleb.  Idten  UbrrOott 
and  UiiM..rl4ichk«ll,.l.K«lilr^  .o  Hlorn 

KhHllMi  DtlMl  •iDDm  Anhuii  libei  die  vrn- 

"HUnuulichuiWerkeu."  IZeiltOin/tf.  tMl. 
■.jrtaM.A>(W*,llt5l,XXIlI.20i-m)    i/. 

Png.  I8U>  »*.  pp.  ill-.  ML 

1222.  flftschel,  du-l  Ftlrdr.  Der  HeuRb  nuh 

MM.  H«»,  W.    Briefe  Ub«T  roitHblkbktlt 

nwldlrl-niiHl'tnnHrerFoniUqer.  ...    Ltit]>- 

...     Leipzig,  l«a,S..  pp.  .11,116+..  P. 

»ig,ww,6-.pp.viji.aa3. 

lax.  Lndwlc,  BoiHr.    DJ.  Un.wrblkhk.lt 

vibr:  fciu  Ulivk  Hnf  die  Verhliulnng  if  Hen- 

--   - -  .  .       derlrioiig der UrllndB »..„  

...    [Poem..]    BsDDOTer,  ISM,  16-.  pp.  Hi.,  Schufrn  iMotwonel  ...    .    Mil  oineB  Vor- 

1&2.  .  nurt  ton  Dr.  Lenlbecher.    Amilenlui.  UH, 

120T.  ICerktrv,  Auginta   Bilarlon  dc.     De  8°.  pp.  I., '.ffii 

t'tniv  l.nmXiip  ct  de  In  v[efU1iiri>.    i.ilnili  1224.  RclBbeck.KDill.  Wlnhidaiwlerbllclii 

dicimbre.    I'arla,  (KU,  B*.  (2ih.)  MenKhen  nucb  deni  Tode  mid  fUr  elu  ITlrdrr- 

.■it>I^MeuMlw™'liuLlcliledeil>e''nk«i^u'iid  "eitj.  ...»  AulT    Ulp-lg,  (»»•■)  l«n.  »■ 


12nN.  BcbDl 


dM  roiluKliH'ii  BDWUHOtvu.    Mlt  Hl.ckilc-. 

luil  dm  hiMitln-n  WuhI  der  NitunurHlinns    122S.  Seldol,  (Tnugoti)  Lebei 

una  ubI  mnlkhiliillleha  BlreU>iDK«ii  dee  Zelt-       Dur.rli<:]iein,i>iclitiu)'^Ilicbcni 

EIniliuiHl,  (llSs,)  lU8,»r|i^  li.,  V!." 
MM.  8aw4erh**;Ui>rl.AiiE.  DieBoffimng 


Tep]lu,ltlM.«-.  PI 
SImoB,   BT   glDaoB-SaliH,  i 


1210.  Tkfel,  Jill.  Frledr.  Im.  IHe  Vv. 
IMikult  uihI  Wli-den'riiineriugsknn 
Seela,  ervlenn  una  8chr<R,  Taruuufl 

Ertdining.  ™d  l«,tlH«  dimb  fcfth.  „..^™.,  „,  

Iwlen  am  don Brtirlfton  der  DirrlilncbrB  uihI        j.^^  h^ ,^j,«td 
MBiiKclienGlwIkK  and  der  OirlMeu  aiia  dti,       i^pp.  leJ.^; 

-     --    -  ---■      ---53.)  Ta- 


BI.  Blorr*,  Oeanie. 

■uiiiUllIJi:  the  Areiinu 
Scrlptnre,  bj  B 


W.™n.TsS^  B-.  pp-'lsT 


ai2.  ViBCinl,  CivGllf.. 


a».  Briaft   Uber   die    Uiuterblicfaktll  der 

TrKuine.  Ahunngen  nnd  bvckeiDBBiten  ini 
dFniN>rbI)[e1,ietv<lBrNalD[.  Erl»i|«, I«1I> 

£29.  Bflbel,   Enitl   TOB.     Aiu    den   Alpeu 
V'bcrOolt.Oelilund  UuMTbllcbk<4t.  N..iit- 
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1039.  Thaiioi^  ThomM.  The  Immartalitr 
of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poemi.  OUagow,  1810. 
l».  2$. 

1040.  Bro-vrn,  Thomaa,  M.D,  Of  the  Iminor> 
taltty  of  the  SooL  (In  his  Leeturet  on  the 
Phdo*.  of  iht  Mind,  19th  e<L,  Sdiab.  [Irt  etL, 
18M,  ^.  J  1851,  8*,  I  v.  809-464.)    B. 

1041.  Ckkdy  eeawlghe|d,  onsterfelUkheid,  ge- 
dachten  Tan  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Jacob!  ea 
andereo.    Leeawarden,  l(t20»  no,  8*.  JL  OJM. 

1042.  BnlUe,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Unpmne 
and  Leben  dee  Menechengeachlechts  und 
das  kUnftige  Looe  nach  dem  Tode.  Elne 
fk^ie,  natorwlmenschaftllche  Anaicht.  Braun- 
schweig, 18tl,  8*.  pp.  166w 

1043.  Frledrleliy  Theodor  Heinr.  Phallna, 
Oder  Leben,  Tod  nnd  Auferstehung.  £in 
Tenach,  don  QIauben  an  die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  8eele  ...  sn  enr&rmen  und  zn  beleben. 
Hit  einem  biograpliiiwhon  Vorwort  heraus- 
gegeben  ron  K.  O.  PrMtzeL  Altona,  1831, 8>. 
pp.  188. 

1044.  Immortalltjr,!  a  Poem.  To  which  is 
added.  The  Pastor:  a  Poem.  London,  1821, 
8*.  pp.  80. 

1046.  'Wjrttenbaeli,  Daniel,  the  younger. 
Oratio  de  Immortalitate  Anlmi.  {Opuicula, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1821,  8*,  Vol.  II.) 

1040.  Barrallier,  Ilonorft  Nolil  Francis  Do- 
minique. De  rimmortalit6  de  TAme.  Ourrage 
posthnme  ...    .    Marseille,  1822,  8*.  (4^  sh.) 

1047.  BroiTAey  Isaac  Hawkins,  the  younger. 
Essays  ...  in  Metaphysics,  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion; accompanied  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages in  Numerous  Authors,  illustrative  of 
the  same.  . . .    London,  1822.  8«.  pp.  viil.,  615. 

Emajs  ZXIIL  sod  XitV.  (pp.  54J-687)  rvlsts  to 
Um  XmaatarUlUj  aad  ImmortaUtj  of  the  SouL 

1048.  Oedanken  Uber  die  Fortdauer  des 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Elne  nachgelas- 
sene  Uandschrift  von  einem  Freunde  dcr 
Wahrheit.  Mit  einem  Torbericht,  Anmer- 
kungen  nnd  einem  Nachtrag  ...  herausgo- 

Sben  von  Fr.  O.  F.  Schllger.    Mordhausen, 
22,  [18J»f]8«.  pp.67.  Sgr. 

1049.  Ch»iattier«,  Henri  Augusts.  L'fmmor- 
talitA  de  I'Ame,  pottme  d4dl6  k  I'ombre  de  Ca- 
mille.  Lille,  1822,  8«.  pp.  12.— 4*  M.,  ibid. 
(1826,  38,)  1867,  8*.  pp.  16. 

1050.  Hints  to  Medical  Students  upon  the 
Subject  of  a  Future  Life :  extracted  from  . . . 
[Butler's  Analogy,]  with  corresponding  No- 
tices trom  other  Publications  . . .  and  with  a 
Prefoce  by  the  Editor.  . . .  York,  1828,  8«.  pp. 
zxxii.,  61.    O. 

1051.  'Wjrttenbacli,  Joh.  Hugo.  Urania, 
Oder  die  Natur  in  Ihrer  hOhem  Bedentung. 
Ein  SeitenstUck  jiur  Anthologie :  Tod  und  Zu- 
kunft.  ...  LeipEig,  1828,  8*.  — 2>  A.,  1826,  8*. 
1th.  10  gr. 

8««Ko.fllt. 

1052.  lVehr«ik,  or  "Welum,  Joh.  Gottfried 
▼on*  Tascheubuch  fllr  Freunde  der  Wahr- 
heit, auf  das  Jahr  1825.  Beweise  aus  der 
Ternnnftreligion  Uber  das  Daseyn  Gottes  nnd 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Beele.  Erfhrt,  [1824,1 
r>.  V2gr. 

1053.  AmIUet  de  9ugr%;  P.  Hipp.  Essal 
siir  les  prejnves  directes  et  rigoureuses  de 
rimmortalit^ft  de  Time  et  de  la  creation.  Paris, 
1825,  8*.  (4i  sh.) 

1054.  Antenrietli,  Joh.  Heinr.  Ferd.  ▼on. 
Ueber  den  Menschen  und  seine  HofTnung  einer 
Fortdauer,  vom  Standpunkte  des  Nsturfor- 
schers  aus.  Mit  Anhang.  Tubingen,  1828, 
8«.  pp.  121. 

1066.  CmntMBf  Gout.    Die  Unstarblichkeit. 


Ein  Yersvch  ...    .    KM,  18S0,  8».  pp.  rvl., 
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1066.  I^tiWkgf  Philippe,  the  Abbi.  L'homma 
immortel,  epttre.    Paris,  1826,  8*.  pp.  4. 

1057.  Ab«l,  Jacob  Friedr.  ▼on*  AusfUhr- 
iiche  Darstellung  des  Qrundes  unsers  Qiao- 
bens  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1826, 8*.  pp.  147. 

A  I>miU»h  trmnsladea,  Cop— hf— ,  IBZT,  8*.  <—  This 
work  prviieaU  the  MtMOftemi  arg maest.  • 

1068.  [Bolsanoy  Bernhardl  Athanasia,oder 
GrUnde  fllr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Saele. 
SuhEbMdi,  1827,  8*.  pp.  836.— »  Aufl.,  ibid, 
1838,  8*.  pp.  260. 

1050. Anhang  ...  enthaltend elne kritische 

Uebendcht  der  Literatur  Uber  Unsterblichkeit 
seit  dem  Jahre  1827  ...  .  Sulxbach,  1888, 
8*.  pp.  115.  , 

1060.  Rabbe,  Joh.  Heinr.  Unsterblichkeit 
und  Wiedersehn,  oder  die  hdhere  Welt  In 
uns  und  Uber  uns.  Reden  an  Geblldete. 
Braunschweig,  1827,  8*.  pp.  168. 

1061.  [RIcliter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrlchl.  BeUna 
Oder  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit.  Von  Jean 
Paul.  2  Thuile.  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen, 
1827,  8*.  pp.  xiv.,  186,  iv.,  240. 

1062.  AUIn,  Thomas.  Discourses  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
the  Character  and  Fully  of  Modem  Atheism : 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  2d 
Ed.,  with  Additions.  London,  (1828.)  1840, 8*. 
b$.  6<f.,  and  12>,  3«.  id. 

106>.  Bromlleld,  Thos.  Ross.  Evidences  of 
Immortality;  a  Sermon  on  Eccles.  xU.  7,  with 
Notes  ...    .    London,  1828,  8«.    BL. 

1063.  Kesaler,  Heinr.  Das  Unsterbliche  und 
die  sittliche  Froihoit.  Philosophische  Unter- 
Buchung  ...    .     Heilbronn,  1828,  8".  (5^  sh.) 

1064.  Relnhold,  Karl  Leonh.  ...  Wahr- 
heiten  und  Lehren  Uber  Religion,  Glauben, 
Wissen, Unsterblichkeit.  ...  Hamburg,  1828, 
8».  (11  sh.) 

1065.  Ste-vrart,  Dugald.    The  Philosophy  of 

the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  ...    2 

Tol.    BoHton,  1828, 8".    H. 

BeeTol.  II.  pp.  121-180.  "Of  •  Faiars  Bute;**  or 
hto  W«rkM,  ed.  by  Sir  W.  HamUton,  Vlt.  1U-S18.    S. 

1066.  lVllk«na,  Alb.  Die  Unhaltbarkeit  der 
Beweise  lUr  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und  die  Un- 
sterblichkeit der  menschlichen  Seeledurch  sie 
selbst  Uberlassene  Vernunft;  ein  historlsch- 
kritischer  Versuch.    MUnster,  1828, 8*.  8  gr. 

1067.  'Wirf^man,  George.  An  Essay  on  Man ; 
or  the  Mortal  Body  and  the  Immortal  Soul 
exemplified.     London,  1828,  8«.  pp.  180. 

1068.  Crombie,  Alex.  Natural  Theology;  or 
Essays  on  the  Kxistence  of  Deity  and  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul, 
and  a  Future  State.  ...  2  voL  London,  1829, 
8«.    H. 

On  ImmatsiiallsiB,  ■#«  YoL  IL  pp.  8IS-464;  on  s 
Aiture  ststo,  fkid.  pp.  46fr-610. 

1068*.  Hope  (The)  of  Immortality.  A  Poem 
...    .    Edinburgh,  lM2tt,  8*.    BL. 

1060.  I«*,  C.  A.  Qedanken  Uber  die  Fortdauer 
der  Seele,  oder  mein  Glaubeniibekenntniss, 
von  r.  A.  L.    Ronneburg,  1829,  8*.  4  gr. 

1070.  'WiUigen,  P.  ▼an  der.    Terhand»> 

l|ng  over  de  waard^  der  wotcnschappen  in 

een  volgend  leven.  . . .    Bekroond  met  den 

gouden  Eereprijs  van  het  Zeeuwsch  genoot 

scliap  der  wetenschappen.    2>  druk.  (Middel- 

burg,  1829,)  Ticl,  1841, 8».  Jl.  1.60. 

Al4o   In    the   Nitww     TtrhandMngtn    van  'JM 
Amhmc*  fMe«Mdk«j».  ote.  for  18U,  5"  deel,  1*  stuk. 

1071.  Da^is,  Rev.  William.  The  true  Dignity 
of  nantaD  Nature,  or  Man  viewed  In  relation 
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ta  tmmcirtalUT.    LoDdcin,  ISM.  !>-  Pp-  »>l*' 

237.    a,  —  StwrA.,tnitti,Md.im.l3'. 

IDTl*.  It^vy,  Sir  Humplirj.  Barl.    Codaol 

Iwopher.    I 


lOia.  IPencrlHcli',  LudwJ.  Oedinkn  Ub« 


.    NlUnberg, 


10T3.  NaiiniBBnilifDrita  Emit  Adnlpb.  Tor- 

dsr   Sole,   kub   dem   phlBiolos^lieil   Sliind- 

imukts...    .    Bonn,  ISM,  S*.  pp.  vtji.,  132. 

tOT-l.  Vllllu,F.T.   Cuteibllchkeit.  ...    Lelp- 


i,  Bluaelia,  Bcmh.  I! 


Iins.  Hapc,  ThoD 


Krrr.  Pkolna,  Carl  lleti 


^rbcvrrle  Anfl.     Stnltgirl.  lUI,  S*.  pp^'tM. 
L  FrlcdsrlsbtOn-li.    Dcbrr  die  Fnrcht 


nfl.  Hcnrlcl,  a».  tudv.  DnitFrbllc 
okr  dl<  FuTidKiicr  iinHrcr  8»1i.  lucl 
Todr.    Die  liMl>D  nim'iltrllinnMtou  0 

flilininiti'n  Ubnr  TrKunr,  AbonniMi  nnd 

.^.  ..    .   ._   .-'-^_  „mi«hrl. 
Illnm'ninigcli 


Inm-.  (ai.ilipirt, 

walih',  1M1.  nm.  1>.  |>p.  («.    F. 
10B0.  HBllkll,  <J<ih.  Ju.)  LndK.    BrEefij  ubi 
dl>  Unxlcrlilkchkcit  Act  nunwhllclicn  SkI 

iniu'lH  AnlliM.    Kuinruha.  (rint  Hi.,  J» 
2d.Hl.,f^i.)i8»,»'.p|).Kll.,ll!n.    f. 

IWn.  Arladi 


ie  Epialel  in  Urn.  Frio 


Fn'DivIl,  UiHtrrUlrhhelt  drr  a 

llrUli'lbFTn,  ISSt.  li-.  (6t  >li.) 

1082.  Rlch(«r,  Fclcdr.    Die  (I 


[  »n  llei 


Pro(h! 

dcr  HrvFlilurrZlHIacbnR:  DFrl>r«pbFl.   Bres- 

Uu.  ISM,  8*. 

lOU, Din  Lahri!  Ton  der  lelElen  Dlagcn. 

lUt.    «<K!Na.'.ac3. 

"^ 'iLf  ^b'^S'  t  "oi^Mi'iI  .h^  J.M,  '"!!il 

la«4*.  HnllDCk, 


THB  SOUI^  UM 

PenOnllclikall  nnd  der  IndlTlduaUia  hrl- 
(EIWeliL  »»!,>  Lel^lti'lKU,  8>.  n.  HI. 

»H  lU  UFllrv  ATM..  1B(6.  U.  Bt^    K 

lOSO.    I.mtigtdi>rt,    Cvl    Cbrlstlui    t*^ 

Bsele.  ElngcndKhrelbcnkadsBPiUMBU' 
(all  la  Ksrlnnha.    Ufldtlbsrc  US4,  »■.  (t- 

m.  HcBblc,  Andreu.  Ma  phUoaovUi^ 
UnaiarblldiEcIolehra.  NUnbcix.  Wtl>  ^■ 
(9.h.) 

M8.  apooner,  Lyaudar.  Tha  TMaTi  !■- 
sbUllj  Hi  hit  Kllef.    L^D,'uU,  *.  pi! 

lOSfl.  -Well**,  ChriMlan  Hani,  da  phlk_- 
phlKha  Gclirinikhni  ion  drr  UnattrbUdlkM 
d«>DiciucUllcl,CDlndl<ldliaiiu.  ...  Drwrnitm, 
[18»4,)8'.pp.r2.  D. 

oeo.  BskcwaU,  prnLC.  Nutonl  KTldaw 
of  K  Kulure  I.UV.  dotlted  IVnln  Iba  Propvtis 

ler.  ...    2d  Kd.    UnduD,  (IBU,  if,)  184^  ». 

■■bm-wliH  ion  c,  ScMiilW,"  *  *..  R^tiw 
]^,  If.-frt  III  lit.  hj  ^knlB  mistito  iki 

DPI.  Broashom,  Ilrntr,  Air»>  Arw^v- 

.hovlnit  liiB  N.mra  ..r  Iho  'K.ldenM  iikI& 
AdiinUid  of  IbD  Sludy.  Lumlitn,  lULK 
(«  ad.,  lu  nai,«i.d  »ver.l  Uler  ad^;)-!* 
prinled.  New-Vurk,  VOi.  If.    H. 

-oiit  Old  Unirmrigiiidi  lu  '«^_aiii^MJii 


1092.  Bbcrabncb.Ct.nnllanllHDikL 

LKolt.  Anulectam.  iSI*)' 8-.  A  "S 
10B3.  (Fmrlln,  J.  ^Turcn).  A  Primn 
Origin  oT  Knovladge;  IHuitntlng  II 
Prindplefl  oT  Reuimin^  bj  a  Fubllo 


...    Barlin.  ISM,  8*.  pp.  Mil,,  a!2. 


lOBT.  Sl>nc«,  C.  A.  Ein  Bllck  In  daa  Jan- 
.eiU...     .     Uirllii,  ISU,  ».  (G  ah.) 

lOOB.  MBUeiP,Ju1liu.  Wai»a'a.aiaelH4'.iiDd 
FIchle'i  AbbHDdlangta  and  I(cinm>I~i«i  ^i. 
Labra  tod  dar  Uutirbllcbkalt   b 
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recensirt.    (TheoL  Stud.  «.  KHL,  18S5,  pp. 
703-794.)    H. 

1009.  Bcokersy  Ilabert.  Ueb«r  Carl  Friedrich 
GIbchers  Versucb  etnea  Erweises  der  persOn- 
licheo  Unsterblichloit  vom  StaDdpaukte  der 
Hegerschen  Lehre  rua.  NetMt  einem  Anhange 
Uber  die  Anwendung  der  Hegerscben  Methode 
auf  die  Wlsnenschaft  der  Metapbysik.  ... 
Uambarg,  18JMI,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  95.    D. 

1130.  Bra-re,  J.  Sterren  en  herleTon.  Jeta 
tot  bestuar  en  trooet  op  den  weg  naar  bet 
graf.  Nieuwe  uitg.  Amat.  (18S0,)  1S42,  8«. 
Jl,  1.50. 

1131.  Enifelmanny  C  F.  A.  Die  schdnste 
Ostergabe.  Qanz  kurze  and  deutlicbe  Beweise 
fUr  (Ue  Unsterblicbkelt  der  menacblicben 
Seele.  ...    Leipzig,  18S6,  16*.  (5 ih.) 

1102.  [Feeltnery  Oust.  Tbeodor].  Das  BUcb- 
lein  Tom  Leben  nacb  dem  Todc.  Ton  Dr. 
Mises.  No.  TI.  ...  Dresden,  18S6,  16*.  pp. 
60.    H. 

A  Dut'Jt  traatlation,  Oronlngcn,  18S8,  8». 

lioa.  Fello-wres.  Robert.  Tbe  Religion  of  tbe 
Univenie:  witb  Consolatory  Views  of  a  Fntnre 
State ;  and  Suggestions  on  tbe  most  Beneficial 
Topics  of  Tbeological  Instruction.  ...  2d  Ed. 
Loudon,  (.  .)  1830, 12i>.  pp.  xxiU.,  240     JET. 

1104.  Gdseliel,  Carl  Friedr.  Die  siebenfiUtige 
Osterfrage.  ...     Berlin,  1886,  8».  (3}  sb.) 

1106.  Hlirlln,  Sam.  Unsere  AnsprUcbe  auf 
Fortdauer  nacb  dem  Tode  vor  dem  Forum  des 
gesunden  Menscbenverstandea.  . . .  Stutt- 
gart, 1830,  8».  pp.  76. 

1106.  Hilffell,  (Job.  Jac.)  Ludw.  Die  Unsterb- 
licbkett,  Oder  die  perstfntlcbe  Fortdauer  des 
Menscben  nacb  dem  Tode,  aufs  Neue  beloucb- 
tet  ...  .  2>, verbesserte Auflage.  Carlsrube, 
(1836,)  1838,  S».  pp.  vii.,  163.    F. 

1107.  [Smltliy  Elizur  Ooodricb].  Natural  Evi- 
dences of  a  Future  Life.  [A  review  of  Bake- 
well.]  (ChrisL  Quar.  Spedator  for  Dec.  1886 ; 
VIIL  566-677.)    H. 

1108.  'Wol&lfkrtliy  Job.  Friedr.  Tbeodor. 
Triumpb  des  Olaubens  an  Unsterblicbkelt 
nnd  Wiederseben  Uber  Jeden  Zweifel.  ...  2> 
. . .  vermebrte  Aufl.  RudobiUdt,  (1886,)  1842, 
12».  pp.  Till.,  292. 

1109. Der  Tempel  der  Unsterblicbkelt  oder 

neue  Antbolog^e  der  wicbtigsten  Aussprticbe 
bedonders  nenerer  Weisen  Uber  persOnlicbe 
Fortdauer  und  Wiederseben.  ...  Blanken- 
bain,  1837,  8«.  (16  sb.) 

1110.  Coiuradty  Kasimir.  Unsterblicbkelt 
und  ewiges  Lel>en.  —  Versucb  einer  Entwicke- 
lung  des  Unsterblicbkelt  der  menscblicben 
Seele  ...    .    Mainz,  1837,  8o.  pp.  x..  156.     D. 

Eerlewed  by  J    E.  RrdmunQ  Id  the  Jakrb,/  «vfM. 
JHttttarMaj  1888,  ooll.  797-805.    B 

1111.  Damst^,  R.  Oescbiedkundige  bescbou- 
wing  van  bet  geloof  aan  een  leven  na  dit 
leven.  Bene  voorlezing.  Oroningen,  1887, 
»•.  ^  0.60. 

1112.  Hanpty  Karl  Aug.  Friedr.  Religion  oder 
Qott  Tugend  nnd  Unsterblicbkelt,  dargestellt 
...  .  2>  verbesserte  und  vermebrte  Aufl. 
Leipzig,  (1837,)  1843,  8o.  pp.  xil.,  258. 

111>.  Alnalley  Robert.  Reasons  for  tbe  Hope 
tbat  is  in  us.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  tbe  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  tbe 
Immortality  of  tbe  Soul,  Ac  London,  1838, 
39>. 

1113.  BartKolm^st,  Christian  (J.  Wilhelm). 
Bxamen  critique  des  preuves  de  rimmortalit6 
del'ftme.    1838. 

1114.  [Haminetty  George  A.].  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Natural  Evidence  against  a  Future 
State.  . . .    New-Tork,  1888, 12o.  pp.  46. 


1116.  Immortality  of  tbe  Soul.  [Its  natural 
evidences.]  {Christian  Rev.  for  Sept.  1838; 
IIL  365-379.)    H. 

1116.  Philosophy  of  Deatb  and  tbe  Fntnre 
Life.    Loudon,  1838,  32».  1«.  6d. 

1117.  Trentcwrshl,  Bronislaw  Ferd.  De 
Vita  Hominis  J'lturna.  Commentatio  Adno- 
tationibus gcrmanis illustrata  ...  .  Frlburgi 
Brisigavoruni,  1838,  8».  pp.  85. 

1118.  Aebll,  Job.  Peter.  Die  Unsterblicbkelt 
dor  menscblicben  Seele  und  ihr  Zustand  jen- 
seits  des  Orabes.  Eine  Untersuchunc  TdrKb-^ 
bildete  Leser  in  Briefen.  ...  ZUricb,  1839, 
8».  pp.  vlli.,  224. 

A    JhUck  tr»osl»tion.    DcvenUr,  1841,   8".     8«« 
Freode.  WtgweUer.  I.  417-420. 

1119.  Immortality  t  a  Poem.  In  Six  Booluu 
London,  1839,  large  12<>.  pp.  200.    G. 

1120.  Inunortalit^  (Do  1')  de  I'Ame,  on  qnel- 
quos  autres  r^tloi^ions  que  j  ai  lUout^es  k  celles 
que  Je  rcproduisis  en  1833,  sur  le  mfime  si^jet. 
Paris,  1839,  8*.  pp.  20. 

1121.  irarnlMrKer,  Jos.  Chr.  Eniil.  Still- 
Leben,  oder  Uber  die  Unsterblicbkelt  der 
Seele.  Briofe  an  eine  Freundin.  Kempten, 
1839, 12».  pp.  271.— 2»  Aufl.,  ibid.  1842. 

Be«  Freude.  Wtj/weiMer,  1. 414,  416. 

1122.  Zamorti  Hercules,  des  ungariscben 
Edelmanns,  Tbeosebiitcbe  Mutbmassungen 
Uber  Gottbeit,  Geisterwirknng,  Menscbbeit, 
Unsterblicbkeit  und  FUrsebung.  VerttfTent- 
licbt  durcb  M.  v.  Scboeler.  Berlin,  1839,  8*. 
(13i  sb.) 

1123.  Crabb«,  George,  Vicar  of  BredfiOd. 
(Son  of  tbe  Poet.)  An  Outline  of  a  System 
of  Natural  Theology  ...  .  London,  1840, 8«. 
pp.  xvi.,  448.    BA. 

Part  II.  pp.  286-448,  "  Proof  of  a  Future  Sut«." 

1124.  Groos,  Friedr.  Meino  Lebre  von  der 
persOnlicben  Fortdauer  des  menscblicben 
Geistes  nacb  dem  Tode.  Neu  bearboitet.  ... 
2^  Aufl.    Mannheim,  (1840,)  1841, 16*.  pp.  51. 

1125. Der  Zwiefacbo,  der  Jtussere  und  der 

innere  Mensch. — Als  zwelter  Tbeil  der  Schrift : 
*'  Meine  Lebre  von  der  perstfnlichen  Fortdauer 
...    ."    liannheim,  1849, 12».  pp.  52. 

1126. Das  Dasein  Ck>ttes.    SeitenstUck  su 

dem  Schrift  en :  "  Meine  Lebre  von  der  persttn- 
licben  Fortdauer  ...  ."  Mannheim,  1841, 
16«  pp.  56. 

1127.  Kemddrfer,  Heinr.  Aug.  Athanasia. 
oder  Beweisgrtlnde  Uber  Dasein  Gottes  una 
Unsterblicbkeit  der  menscblicben  Seele.  Qued- 
linburg,  1840, 12».  pp.  121. 

1128.  Klenoke,  llerm.  Der  Sterbende  und 
seine  Zukunft.  Blicke  in  die  letzte  Erden- 
stunde  und  das  Jenseits  des  Menscben.  Phy- 
siologiscbe  Gabe  an  freidenkende  Gebildete 
...    .    Leipzig,  1840, 16».  pp.  vi.,  106.    F. 

1129.  Tramblet,  Oodeft-oi.  Reflexions  phi- 
losopbiqucs  et  morales  sur  le  rapport  <Io 
I'homme  avec  la  divinity,  sur  Tamitid,  sur 
rimmortalit^  de  I'&me.  . . .  Paris,  1840,  18*. 
(1  sb.) 

1130.  Becker,  F.  Nouvelles  preuvoi  phy- 
siques et  morales  de  Texistence  de  Dion  ct  de 
I'inimortalite  de  I'ime.  Paris,  1841,  32*. 
(4*  Hh.) 

1131.  Clianiiing,  William  EUery,  D.D.  Im- 
mortality. [Sermon  on  2  Tim.  1. 10.]  (  Workt^ 
Boston,  1841, 12»,  IV.  169-182.)    U. 

1182. Ueber  Unsterblicbkelt.  ...    Ana  dem 

Englischen  (ibersetzt  und  mlt  einem  Vor^ 
worte  von  Dr.  Sch (Irking  zu  Bremen.  Bremen, 
1844,  8*.  pp.  24. 

1133.  Ch4tel,  Ferd.  Francois,  the  Abbi.  Di»- 
cours  sur  Tinunortalit^i  Mars  1841.  Paris, 
1841,  8>.  (1  8h.) 
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diMt  profiines  de  rOceident)  . . .  (Bxtrait  da 
la  Bemu  arcfUoloaique,  XIII*  um6«)  Paris, 
18M,  8*.  pp.  24.    F. 

1208*.  Fejrdeauy  Ernest.  Histoire  des  usages 
fuu^brex  et  des  sepultures  des  peuples  ancieus. 
Livraliions  1-22.    Paris,  IHMMIO,  4«. 

To  be  otNBpleted  In  25  Uvralaona,  formliig  t  vol.  of 
text,  and  od«  vol.  of  platiM  (about  80). 

1299.  Liilceny  Ileinr.  Die  Traditionen  des 
Menschengoschlechts  oder  die  Uroffenbarung 
Gottes  utitcr  die  Heiden.  HUnster,  18M,  8*. 
pp.  xii.,  484. 

Sec  U^M.  Reptrt.,  18&6,  LIV.  380-363. 

1300.  DdUlnger,  Juli.Jos.Igo.  Heidenthum 
and  JuUeiithum.  Vorballe  lur  Oeschlchte 
des  Christenthums.  Regensborg,  1$57»  8".  pp. 
xxiT.,  885.    H. 

1300».  Buns«n,  Christian  Carl  Josias.  Gott 
in  der  Gecicbichte  oder  der  Fortschritt  des 
Glaubcns  Hu  einer  sittliche  Weltordnung.  ... 
STbcile.    Leipzig,  1857-58, 8».    H. 

1801.  lilvrea  (Les)  sacr^s  de  toutes  les  reli- 
gions, sauf  la  Bible,  traduits  ou  rews  et  cor- 


rigteparMM.TantlileretO.Braiiet.  Publtft 
par  M.  I'abbA  Migne.  Tome  I**,  compreoant : 
Le  ChrnhKing  ou  le  iivre  par  excellence ;  lc« 
7to-CAoM,  ou  les  quatre  livres  morales  de  Con> 
fticius  et  de  ses  disciples ;  les  Loit  de  IAmoh, 
premier  Ugislateur  de  I'Inde;  le  Koran  de 
Mahomet.  H  TcmieII«,comprenant:lesUTre« 
sacrto  des  Indlens,  les  hrres  religieox  des 
bouddhistes,  les  livres  religieux  des  Panris, 
les  lirres  religieux  des  Chinois  et  les  liTre* 
religienx  des  dlverses  peuples.  2  torn.  Paris, 
1858,  large  8*.  pp.  764,  820. 

Tb«  ootttcata  of  Toose  I.  vera  pubL  bj  0.  Psuthter 

in  IMO  with  Um  title. "  Lee  llvree  Morfa  de  i  Orieat," 

€te.    B. 

laoi^  RanrllntoAy  George.  The  Contrasts 
of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Sys- 
tems: or  Kino  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  ...  .  London,  1861, 
8».  pp.  xiv.,  276.    H. 

nn._II.  pp.  31^.  witli  notes,  ppb  30S-390,  treats 


of  the  Chriitian  dootrtee  of  the  nitare  life  aa 
pared  with  tlie  chief  oeathea  vlewa.  The  aatiier 
maintalua  (pp.  313-19)  that  Aiiatotle  bsUeved  fa  the 
inunortalltj  of  ths  sooL 


B.— UNCIVILIZED  NATIONS. 


H 


L  In  GeneraL 

1302.  Selimld,  Job.  W'ilh.  Immortalitatis 
▲nimorum  Doctrina  bistorice  et  dogniatice 
spectata.  Dissertatio  I.,  11.  Jenae,  1770, 4». 
pp.  74. 

The  hiatoiy  of  the  doctrine  amonx  barbaroos 
nation  ■. 

1303.  Meiners,  Christoph.  Ueber  die  Mei- 
nungen  roher  uud  uncultivirter  Vtttker,  Uber 
die  Natur  der  menschlicheu  Seelen,  una  (Iber 
Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode.  (In  the  GiMin- 
aiaehes  hist.  Mag.,  1787.  II.  742-759;  also  In 
FiUgge's  Gtich.  d.  Glaubem  an  UnsUrbl,  II. 
211-232.)    F. 

1304.  Kj&app,  Georg  Christian.  Super  Causis 
et  Fontibus  Opinionis  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 
morum  ...  npud  Nationes  barbaras  atque  a 
Cultu  Verl  Dei  alienas.  Ilalia  Saxonnm,  1790, 
49.  pp.  24. 

Also  in  his  Scrtpta  var.  Arg.,  2d  cd.,  I.  77-114.    H. 

1305.  Sylvan,  Christoph.  De  Origino  Opinio- 
uii«  de  Immortalitate  Animi  apud  Gentes  in- 
cultiifl.  [Jiettp.  Juh.  Ilenr.  Julius.]  Lunda?, 
1809,4*.  (2  8h.) 

1305«.  Priohard,  James  Cowles.  Researches 
into  the  Physical  Ilitttory  of  Mankind.  3d 
Ed.  5  vol.  London,  (Ist  ed.  1813;  2d  ed.,  2 
vol.,  1826,)  1837-47.  R*>.     H. 

Contains  considerable  information  rcflpcoting  the 
religions  of  barbarous  nations,  particutarlr  In  Vols. 
I.  and  Y.  Bee  aUo  his  Satwral  Ht$tonf  of  Man,  4th 
ed.,  2  vol.  Lond.  (1842,  45.  4«,)  185&,  (f>.    H. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania. 

1306.  Oldendorp,  Christian  Georg  Andreas. 
...  GoHchichtc  der  Mission  der  evangclischcn 
Brddcr  anf  deu  caraibischen  Insein  S.  Thomas, 
8.  Croix  und  8.  Jan.  ...  2  Theile.  Barby, 
1777,80.    //. 

On  the  religion  of  the  negroes,  aee  I.  818-$41.  A 
large  part  of  this  account  is  translated  by  Priohard, 
Re$.  into  tk€  Pk^,  Mist,  of  Mankind.  I.  llK>--ill,  3d  ed. 

1307.  Kills,  William.  Polynesian  Kesearchcs 
during  a  Kesldence  of  nearly  eight  Years  in 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islandn.  A  new 
Kd.,  enlarged  and  improved.  4  vol.  London, 
(Ist  0(1.,  IS29,)  1859.  ICo. 

On  the  opinions  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  concern- 
log  death  and  a  future  state,  see  Ch.  XV. 

130S.  L.5hn,  Eduard  Wilh.  Mlttheilungen 
tlber  tlie  Keli|;i"n  der  Polynealer  oder  dor 
TttpuliCnder.  (Illgen's  ZeitfchHft  /.  d.  hut. 
TheoL,  1842,  XII.  It.  155-172.)    H. 
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1308».  Cro»»f  B.  B.  On  the  Karens.  (Journal 
of  the  Jmer.  Orient.  Society,  18M,  IT.  88»- 
316.)    H. 

Pp.  906-816  contain  an  fntereatiag  aeoooat  wf  the 
notions  of  the  Karens  respecting  the  sonl  aB4  the 
future  life. 

1309.  Shortland,  Edward.  Traditions  and 
Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders;  with 
Illustrations  of  their  Manners  and  Customa. 
London,  18M,  1G>.  pp.  xii.,  300.    BA.,  H. 

For  the  notions  of  the  New  Zealaader* 
the  future  life,  aee  Chapters  IV.  and  VII. 

1310.  'Williams,  Thomas,  and   Cal^crt« 

James.  F^i  and  the  F^ians.  ...  Edited  by 
George  Stringer  Howe.  (London,  1858,)  New 
York,  1859,  8«.  pp.  x.,  651.    H. 

Cb.  VII.  of  Part  I.,  pp.  ia»-l9».  en  the  BcUglea  eT 

the  Pyians,  contains  moeh  rurioos  matter  ootwcra- 

ing  their  notions  of  the  future  life. 

1310*.  Casalls,   EuK^ne.    Les    Baaaoutos   on 

Vingt-trois  anuses  do  s^our  et  d'observations 
an  snd  de  TAfrique  ...  .  Paris,  1859, 9>.  pp. 
xvi.,  371.    H. 

See  particularlj  pp.  257-968.  —  An  MngUth  traaa* 
iation,  London,  u61. 

1311.  Turner,  George.  Nineteen  Years  in 
Polynesia:  Missionary  Life,  Travels,  and  Re- 
searches in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.  ... 
London.  1861  [IMOJ,  ^«.  pp.  xii.,  548.     BA. 

See  Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXIV..  pp.  2I7-M9  en 
"Death  and  Boriai."  "A  Poture  State  —  Bciigion," 
eto. 

3.  AboriginM  of  America. 

1312.  Ijalltaii,  Pierre  Francis.  Moeurs  des 
sauvages  am5riquains  compart  aux  mcetuv 
des  premiers  temps.  Ouvrage  enricbi  de 
figures  ...  .2  tom.  Paris,  1724,  4»,  or  4 
tom.  12».    H. 

1313.  Cliarle^olx,  Pierre  Franks  Xavier 
de*  Journal  d'un  voyage  fiiit  par  ivdre  da 
Roi  dans  I*Am6rique  septentrionalo ;  adress4 
k  Madame  la  Ihichesse  de  Lesdigui^res.  ... 
Paris,  1744,  4*.  (Forming  Tome  III.  of  his 
Hitt.  de  la  Aouv.  France.)  pp.  xix.,  xiv.,  543. 
//. 

On  the  traditions  and  the  relicion  of  the  taYages 
of  Canada,  see  I.<^tre  XXIV.  (XXIII.  In  the  HaMA 
tranil.>.  pp.  S43-359.  —  A q  JAsflfa  traiadatlflo,  L«n> 
don,  1763.  8B. 

1314.  Crsu&s,  David.  ...  Ilistorle  von  OrOn- 
land  ...  .  2*  Aufl.  2  Theile  (paged  continu- 
ously).    Barby,  (17«5,)  1770,  8^.  pp.  1132  -»-. 
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•efner  spitam  TemaaftbeweiA*  fttr— die  XJn- 
■terblichkelt.    Stnttgart,  IMA,  8*.  (4  «h.) 

116a.  Mamiattl  della  RoTei«,  Terenxto, 
Ontnt.  Mario  Pa^uo  oTvero  della  iminorta- 
UU,  dimlogo.    V%rigi,  184&,  8<>.  pp.  92. 

lla»,  vfth  Of  subatitatloB  of  "  uniuift"  for  "Im- 
■MrUUtA"  fas  tb0  UU*.  in  hb  DMooM  d<  teitHMa 
jrfiM.  L  fi6»-688.  ParixL  18M,  8«.  (J».)  For  •  eriii- 
«!>■  of  M  amUnrs  •priori  arKunieota  for  the  doctrine 
•r  immmtMMij,  ere  L>ebrlt,  i7/«t.  de»  doctrinta  philot. 
dmtuthmlU  conUmporaiHe.  Pari«,  lh58,  i(r>.  pp.  IGO- 
ISi.  lP.i  Dehrit  highly  pr»Uee  tbe  vtyle  vr  Jlaiui- 
aal'a  DlmlociM*.  tbinkinc  Uwm  not  unworthy  of  oum- 
parlHM  with  thoM  of  Plato. 

116t.  [Bueldngfhamy  Edgar].  ArgiiniontH 
fur  Imnun'tallty.  {(Jhrulian  Ejram.  for  May, 
1846;  XL.  349-303.)    H. 

1165.  Curt  maun,  Wilh.  J.  G.  Die  BKthsel 
des  LebeiM^  oin  Vensaoh.  1.  JeofteiU.  Darm- 
sUdt,  IM«,  8*.  (HI  th.) 

116S».  Derjrauxy  Antoine.  R£floxions  sur 
I'organisation  veg^tale  et  aniniale,  la  traiM- 
formation  dea  matiirea,  rimmortalitd  de  I'Anie, 
etc.  Avec  2  planchet.  Tienue,  1846,  8*.  pp. 
ftL 

1166w  De-vrty  Thoma«.  Letters  on  the  Philo- 
flopliica]  Kridenceaof  a  Future  Life.  London, 
16M,12>.pp.  60. 

PndMd  Ui  the  BriOak  qmmr.  Mf.  V.  ns. 

1167.  BUf^oty  Tiinoth4e,  the  AIM.  L'homme, 
rice,  verta,  imniurtHlit6,  ou,  Si  I'ame  bumaiiie 
u*est  paa  immortelle,  la  vertu  n'est  qu'uue 
chlmire.  . . .    Kvreux,  1846,  8*.  7  fr. 

1168.  Parker,  Theodore.  A  Sermon  of  Im- 
mortal Life:  preached  ...  Sept.  2()th,  1840 
...  .  Boston,  1H46, 8>.  pp.  32.  J7.— 4th  ed., 
ifrMi.  1856, 12*.    B. 

1160.  Robinson,  Phinehaa.  Immortality,  a 
Poem,  in  ten  Cantoa.  New  York,  1H46,  12*. 
pp.  411. 

PnUitd  in  the  Htm  Sna/Undvr  tut  July.  184T ;  V. 

1170.  8telnhllUMr,W.  Uneterblicbkeit  im 
Bundeeiner  tiKht|;erechtenWelt-  und  (tuttew- 
anachauung,  begrUndet  im  materielleu  Weaen 
der  Natur.  . . .    Berlin,  1846, 8*.  (10  ah.)  16 ^r. 

1171.  Umielky  Leberecht.  Daa  kUnftige  Lel>c<n 
flirZweifler.  Oaterpredigten  1846.  . . .  Mag- 
deburg, 1846,  8*.  pp.  28. 

1172.  Bonehttt^,  Lonia  FIrmin  Ilerr^.    De 

la  persiatance  de   la  perflonnAlit4    apr^a    la 

mort.    [Firat  memoir. J    ( Mlmoirti  de  CAcad. 

Soy.  de$  Sei.   Mor.  H  Jhl.  de  VJrutitui  de 

Franee,  Savanli  Xtrangerg,  1847, 4«,  II.  621- 

6870   H. 

For  the  —ceod  and  third  meaioiri,  which  are  hia- 
toffloal.  •••  Moa.  AM,  560^. 

1173.  Fencrbacli,  Ludwig.  Gedanken  Uber 
Tod  und  Unaterblichkcit.  Leipzig,  1M7,  >^o. 
pp.  Tii.,  408.  (Bd.  HI.  of  hia  SimmtUclie 
Werke.)    H.  . 


Cootaloing  hia  "  TodenKedanken."  1H30;  "  Ri'Ini- 

erae  anf   dea   Tod."    LtSSO;    *'8atyriMfa    thcoloKU 

a«he  DliUoheo,"  1830 ;  *•  Der  BchrfftntcUcr  uud  der 


Mcnach."  18M:  and  **Dte  Un^iterblichkeiuirrage  voni 
Scaadpunkt  der  Anthropologie."  J846.  Feucrbach 
daalaa  the  doctrine  of  Inunortality. 

1174.  [Franck,  AdolpheJ.  Art.  JmmortaUti 
in  the  Dielionnaire  dei  teteneet  philo$ophiques, 
UI.  223-232,  Paria,  1847,  8*.    If. 

Sea  alao  the  artlolaa  Atme  and  SpirUuaUsme. 

1175.  'Wlrtli,  Jul.  Ulrich.  Die  Lehre  von 
der  Unaterblichkeit  des  Menschen  niich  ihrou 
letxten  Principien  dialektisch  entwickolt. 
(Fichte'a  ZfiUehr.  f.  Philos.,  1847,  XVII.  38- 
U;  XVII T.  17-46,  202-238.)    H. 

1176.  I<albl^y  Charlea  •  Guillaume  ^.doiiard. 
Critique  de  la  doctrine  de  Kant  aur  Timmor- 
taUt4  de  r&me.  Thdae  ...  .  Straal>ourg, 
1848,8*.  a*«>>.) 

1177.  Pcareomy  Henry  B.    A  Diaconrae  on 


the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  doliTored  ... 
April  SO,  1848.    Boston,  1848,  8<>.  pp.  31.    U. 

1178.  Physiology  (The)  of  Immortality. 
London,  1818,  '■^.  pp.  74. 

1179.  Strack,  luim.  Unatorblichkeit  und 
Wiedertiehen.  In  Briefon  an  einen  um  aeine 
Oeliebte  traiiernden  Freund;  Kur  Beruhiguog 
flir  aulclie,  die  an  Gr8bem  woincn.  Alten- 
burg,  1818,  &•.  pp.  136. 

1180.  Chaoe,  Geo.  I.  Of  the  Natural  Proofr 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  (ih'MtbCA. 
Sacra  for  Feb.  184»;  VI.  48-75.)    H. 

1181.  Drossbactk,  Max.  Wiedergeburt,  oder: 
Die  Uidiing  der  UnstcrblichkeitHfrage  auf 
enipiriAchem  Wege  nach  den  bekannten  Nator- 
gcaetxen.    OIniUtz,  1849,  8*.  pp.  rii.,  56. 

1182.  Gumposcb,  Viktor  Philipp.  Die  Seele 
und  Hire  Ziikuuft.  Untcrauchungen  UlHTdie 
Unsterbliclikoitalehre.    St.  Gallen,  1849,  8*. 

pp.  174  + .     F. 

1183.  Kemilftrfer,  Heinrich  Auguat,  and 
IBergk,  Joh.  Aiinni].  Athanasia,  odor  daa 
Duch  vuui  Wiedentohen,  Danein  Gottes,  nnd 
Unsterblichkrit  der  uienHchlSchen  Seele.  Yon 
Dr.  II.  KerndOrfer  und  Dr.  Heinichen  [J.  A. 
BergkJ.  »  Aufl.  QuedUnburg,  1849,  8*.  pp. 
Iv.,  130. 

See  Koa.  1127  and  8645. 

1184.  Ne^vrman,  Francis  IVilliam.  The  Soul, 
its  Sorrows  and  its  AHpirations;  an  Eaaay 
towards  the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul.aa 
the  True  Basis  of  Theology.  ...  6th  £d. 
London,  (let  ed.,  1849,)  1858,  12o.  pp.  xii.,  162. 

Ch.  VI.,  pp.  18ft-14T,  treats  of  "  Hopes  eoneermlaf 
Future  Life." 

1185.  Caaaela,  Walter  R.  Eidolon;  or.  The 
Course  of  a  Soul ;  and  other  Poema.  London, 
IjtftO,  am.  8*.  pp.  252. 

1186.  Jones,    Warren   G.,    and   Turner, 

Joseph.  Is  Man  Immortal?  Report  of  a 
Discuaaion  held  in  ...  South  Glaatenbury, 
Conn..  ...  January 30 and 31, 1850.  ...  Hart- 
ford, 1850,  8«.  pp.  72. 

1186».  Kennedy,  Edward  Shirley.  Thoughts 
ou  Being;  suggested  by  Heditationa  upon  the 
Infinite,  the  Immaterial,  and  the  Eternal. 
London,  1850,  8<>.  pp.  xv.,  301.    B. 

1187.  Seldel,  (Traugott)  I^berecht.  Daa  Leben 
dea  Geistes  nach  dem  Todo  dea  Kttrpera.    Aus 
der  Natur  des  Geistea    aelbst    erwieaen. 
Dresden  [1850  f]  8«.  pp.  20.     F. 

1188. Fortsetxung.    Teplitz,  [1852,1  8*.  pp. 

30.    F. 

1189.  'Welgclt,  Geo.  Die  falsche  und  die 
wahre  Unnterblichkeit  der  Seele,  erlKutert  in 
aechs  Predigten.     Hamburg,  1850,  8*.  pp.  96. 

1190.  Feohner,  Ou8t.  Theodor.  Z(>nd-A vests 
Oder  die  Dingo  des  Himmels  und  dea  Jenseita. 
Vom  Standpunkt  der  Naturl>etrHchtung.  3 
Bde.     Leipzig,  1851,  8». 

Bee  I^lpM.  Mepert.,  1852.  XXXVII.  ftt-86.    IT. 

1190».  Gnlxot,  Fran9«>is  (Pierre  GuilUume). 
Meditations  et  6tu(les  niornles  ...  .  Paria, 
1851,  80.  —3«  ^i.,  ihul.  1853. 

CooUIds  an  rMay  ou  the  ininiortality  of  the  soul. 

1191.  Hammond,  Jabt- x  D.  On  the  Evidence, 
indeiHMideut  of  Written  Revelation,  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  An  Address  de- 
livered . . .  February  28,  1850.  Albany,  1851, 
8o.  pp.  23.    H. 

1192.  lilfe  and  Immortality.  (Westmin^er 
Her.  for  Oct.  1851 ;  LVL  108-228*.)    H. 

1193.  Rudolph,  H.  G.  Von  der  sogenannteu 
Unf>terblichkeit  der  Seele.  . . .    Breslau,  1851, 

.  12«>.  pp.  vl.,  50. 

1194.  IVIdenmann,  Gust.  Gedanken  t*ber 
die  Uuaterblichkeit  ala  Wiederholung  dea  £r- 
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GLABB  m.— OSSTIHT  OT  THI  BOUl. 


dtnlabnu.    [Priu  Uhj-]    Wlan,  IWI,  1».  ' 
pp.  .U..  M. 
1196.  D»d»,  JohQBor«.  ImmorUUli  Trlnm- 

^BiiirUIIIv  philoHiphlaiUj  conBldcml.  itiirl 

■hiiTnith  uf  llJTlnn  KoolllIkHI  •Db«W)lUl«). 

Hbv>  V<nk,  Mi,  l»-  VP-  218. 
Ilea.  iBiinarlalltr*  (Cltureh  itf  Bng.  Qaar. 

Jm.  tir  Jai},  mi.) 
HOT,  Joneii,    Ch»rlM    WlltlMl.     A    Poetlcnl 

Enay   on    lb»   ImniorUlltv   of  llie   Bul.I    ... 

IISS.  Merer,  JoHph. 

lAufarUjoUiii.    r>  Abiii.  xiii.  ^i>-ia3: 

IItldlMug1iiiiiKn,|gS3,S*-J    B. 
Um.  KrUwiu,    Axel.     Dt   Immonaliulii 
Alllnil  Aulioilnnii.     ■•nliH.  Alel  Nrblrui  ...; 
r»p  A.U.O.Iierijlund[».)U. —'- 


>,  1U3,  1».  F 


1«  grblldcieD  SUUide.  Art. 


law.  Kltter,  Hell 


ii(.lS 


Drbltctalielt  (Die) 


of  >  Fntim  BUta.  Londao,  MU,  l>.  pp.  KM. 
1213.  [Eii»noB,0«]rnH.].  PtnrriHl Idn- 
nT«I£ilQiiar.forOcI.UM;Xl.WT-llS.|   H. 


r  Tortrtn  Qba 
Btettm,  UH,  S- 


121«.  BsreUni 


ieV.  J(k.    Hinnlikuu.K*- 

rtuHluds  tiUdet  udllfi  Uftvi. 


idllnl 

:  nnOk.    BtockbiJm, 

1217.  Dnullwelli    Mu.     Sh   Wbd 

N«luollii«B  and  die  N«torgMelr-  '— 


.    UlmUti,  UU,  »•. 
«  Hipport  dar  B«l«a 


120!.  Welchard,  C.    Dns  Jennelti.  o 

L«bcn'n<icbdNitTod«.  ...    AliroVd,  ] 
pp.  »li.,  S§. 
ixa.  DroMtMCh,    Hu.     Sis   indi 


"  IZeiliehTi/t/.r..... 

H.pAilM.  A'rua,  WM,XXtII.  a)4-2Xi)    M. 
DOC.  Haase,  W.    BcJrfeUbtr  IliKtcrbllchkill 

nn[|illal'ttu<ln-u»cm'F«'ld»av.  ...    Ui[>- 

lig,  lMS.«°-l>l<-vliU22S. 
lUS.  Lindwla,  Urinr.    D[b  tTniterbltchkell 

wicr :  till  ulA  >>ur  dlij  VFTliluduiig  dcs  Meii- 

...  IPwDU.)  llunovei,  ISU,  ]»>.  pp.  lli.i 
IK7.  K^ntri',  Aop»I«  Illkrion  dr.  Se 
d*«p.br..    I'nrti,  ft^St.'tiib.) 

kl'lt  On  Muiurl'-n  ■»<  IJrhti>ai«  Ibnik«iiiiini1 

dca  riai||iiiiwi>  I 
■lllf  ditl  iHlitli 
anJ  nnr  unlicl 

Elnlminil.  <  l&k)  IEM7ti>rp|K'vi,~3l/ 
1X«.  SvNderhoir,  Man.  Ann.  Dlo  lIorTiiuDg 

K.lnr  'ku'tncbl'al  ...  "  Niinlbiualin,  "iHU, 
S-.W..21. 
1^10.  Tanl,  Job.  Fritdr.  Im.  Iil«  TlnHarb- 
liiniki-lt  und  WlHlercriuiicrniigKknin  der 
8«le,  •rwlinn  u>>  fiqbrill,  VaruunR  iihI 
ErblirnnR,  nnd  iHStltlKt  dnrcb  KrhbrnugF- 
brLcfb  aiiB  iktD  BclirillaM  dvT  crln^hlKbvb  uid 
rtniiM-lirnCbuxIkcr  uihI  drr  Chrlalni  mun  deu 


r     l^TBlllal 


tu  And.    HuBlinrt,  (. 

ihe  Phlloaophla.flilbdteBddia 


pupy|*lr«nE 
l».  pp.  xlt . 

1221.  Slawli , 

lat    Kilnr- 

gcbanaii  oslial  slncm  Anbaug  Ubar  di< 

Pn«,  IMS,  H-.  pp.  xil.,  664. 

1222.  Ottacliel,  Curl  Fricdr.  Der  Meiuch 

...    iripalg.  DIM.  <•.  pp.  Ill,  110 +. .  J 
12S3.   PslBk, 


nia   Up>ierblklik*tt». 


.    Amit^luD.  UM, 


4.  Ralnbcck,  Ei 


«»«".."  ™SI!    Letpilg.  (lOM,)  11 


122e.  Beldcl,  (TningDtl)  Li 

HnaJKiwlU...    .    Tcp]lu,"itiu!'8' 
172. 
1220.  SlmfMk,   or  SlmaB-Snlaat 

Lk  n'liicion  nulnnllr.    »  M,  Writ, 
IS6«,)liM.ie'.pp.""l..«0.     H- 


1227.  SlBTM,  Oeori 

^rJntnre,' br  Rbt. 
LoAl!o.,ra.i.w. 


""fwiIs-.M 


:212.  ViKccnl,  Onv. 


ciuNaclilgcl>lel..darKiliii.  Erlugao,  1SS7, 
».  BQIialt  Eng]  Ton.    Ana  den  Alpni 


8BCE.  I.— OOSfPREHENSITX  WORKS. 


UMk 


I22>.  BaqalriM,  (Uenri)  AlphoDH.  La  tia  ulnurkiiiidlK  wlJagMiig  beffsun,"  "Ilct 
riilateitupiilatd«Ti»>Dclall>tc.tui*.l8tI,«°.  I  iiuiCD*Uuniu^  eni.  '•  OriTeuliiigB,  IMS,  ■•. 
123CI.  Partlmc*,  Kul.    Dobet  die  Omlnb.  ,     ''PjJL. b^ ,» 

ztii^Tiflj.  PhUo,.,  mi,  XXXI.  a»-2fl.)      j^*"""  «o  J„„^^^°^^p';,' 

I230.  MaruB,  L.    La  detdnto  ds  I'lHtmna  ^^  ^''■^'  i 

fuluro.    pBTta,  iSlfllS*- PP- Slfi.  teoMdcDIcu 

1331.  Orr,  John.    Thefim !  »  Tr«llM  on  Ood.  .      ■-    "    Sle..ui.  ,._„,.,  „r ,..- 

PruiiaruH,  nod  ImmDTUIilr.     Lonilon,  IWI,  1^7.  Blrtli-Diir  Saavenlr  (Thi);  ■  Book  of 

"---■"""  '^ '—  —  Uto  snd  luimorlKltl),  (wl«lBd 


UhiicKcIi  UUr  Uiul 


U33.  DFOHbaeh,  Mu.    DIs  Harmoi 
Ergebntwe  J.^r  N«liirfor»cl.nog  mil  dt 

dif  p«nan1lch>  UuUrbllchkell  ■>■■  Foli 
■tamiillKhcn  Vortwiuiig  d«r  NMur. 
liK,  IHU.  S*.  pp.  x.*l.,  m.    If. 


1234.  I.>vatcr,  Job.  Kup.  ...    Brleftudli 

m!  n^°d™ 'l^i."  NKh'dw'w'^nn" 

PeUnlmre,  IMS.t'.PP.m    fi 

Vas.  Merolcr,  L«wli  P.    Cmuidcntloni  re- 

•p«lliiK.Fnliir«HI«e...    .     LondunJMSI, 

1>.  pp.  -iil. 

1238.   DnaiaiitAsallclic    Bnteiis   fiir  dlo 

■llrr  ZellDD  DDd  NutLonaii.    NnunUmi;,  ISM, 

S-.tp.!!!. 

hold  ut  li.'l  1cv«n  ii<i  d>D  dood.    BeechouwJn- 

SfflBf.wl-,  IMS.  B-.yl.  3.50. 

™n  wn  iii«l*rUll»l.    Uermltand*  Mre  duidt- 

mciucll  vour,  Btdurmiile  en  nn  lipl  oomnbllll 

dehati.MLn<ren.krin<'iuirl.-i>  ....  .    Amtler- 

dun,  ltl»,  »■.  pp.  nil.,  X.,  1««. 

tl»™d«inor»l«Md»lli*odicv«  ...    .    P«ri«, 

from    Emiueni 

Cy  SunntI  BtU' 

\i,.  id. 
ins.  Chomrd,  J.    Cdc  furtn  cur  I'lmmarU- 

lllidurime,    Lyoii,  UM,  B>,  pp.  12. 
12W.  [Frcnoli,  K'i[IUun  H.].    Whal  ihill  w* 

boT    (t/niivroiHil  Qiuir.tijr  April,  IMO.nnJ 

j«a.  ueit  xvu.  I8j-i7a,.iidicviii.  cr-TT.) 

12i0.  Klirodl.LildH.  nurartdinirdf^rSHl*. 

■,  Patrln.     RiDDHtlon  r»- 
l-M^S  IMD.  *.  pii.  371. 


I.  LarToqttef  Patrlr 


lanrrlaaon,  J.  F.    HI 

e  £tud«i  ...   .   Parli,»i 


1210.  Pry,  IlcnrlctU  J.    EchoM  or  Elsmltr  i 

^"ih*  lonl  dUl'mnl^huTDl'TlnH  and  Dlh'nt 
Andont  uid  .Uodsm,  EnfLiah  and  Furuign- 
lAodoB,  18HI.  p.  K>.  pp.  TOD. 
mi.  GaUlB, ,  imJiilrct.    ConKUIlnn  riu 

fSroB.     Lyun"iSlS,.»"-PP-«. 
1311.  Qed«chl«B  ovtr  hrl  eindelljk  lot  Tan 

VU3.M<iraoelt,JtiamJ.   Uan.bliOnalloii, 

•eoTand  Fniars.  LondoD.  l^ril*.  pp-  'ao. 
1H4.  [ZkallKn,  J.  CI-  Rrl  lorn  nn  den 
doMl,  phlliMupbTudi-ineliiphlnlMlie  'erhniHln 


lib».  fUvllle,  Albrrl.    La  docinaliqnn  de 
j      eirunoancliapllredDlnvktulun.  {IfouKlU 

I     «f  c.  di  rstol..  Slnuboure,  litM,  e-,  v.  IS-M.} 

Bvlnia  Prynu  w/  tr£Iftoum  T\ovg%t  In  rjU  Pn(. 

12S>.  Trent,  Jowjib.  Ood,  Ri'llnton.  and  Ini- . 
nn>rta1il]r :  an  Orallon,  dcllverKi  at  Iba  Paiua 
Cvlebretjon  In  CiDdnnall.  ...  JuiDai?  N 


1263.  'Wclbr>    Hon 


hard.    ConildtralEoiu  « 


«1,1». 


13S»<.  Sehotl,  Slinn.    Slerl 


llnllgarl,  I) 


PP.1U. 

Qunr.  ll/r.r-r  iUrri.'lMU  l.hb-lXi.)'  If. 

lliSt.  KsTllle,  Kmaal.  U  vie  (temalle.aapt 
dlHToiini...  .  Gout*!,  alB  Parlt,  IMi,  *. 
pp.  iHL,  2S2, 

12&^.  Plcardf  J.B.  R.  Ln  vie  fljrurepronTte 

Sau'K^anca*?..    .    FaM^°U«I^S*.pp.  IM 


Gun  m.— DuiiNT  or  thb  kui.. 


A.— OOHPRBBINSIVI  VOBSa 


null  en  TDD  Dr.  Ttaeudor  iUu- 


IIW^  aaluitoi,  LiTldi.  I«n.  I 


Latin  |Th«),  or  School  of  UnniKn 
with"  NolH  mil    ItlMtr.Hoii.,  bj 


•dlUd,  vllb  >  Pr«llnlnu7  DIkodtk. 
AHd,'  IMS. 


Ulnliur  ...  n.  Tb*  Blitorr  of  lb*  Sool'l  IB- 
in<>rtiIll7unon(lh>  HatLsH.  ...  LondoB, 
IIM,  S>.  pp.  23a +.  A 
lass.  Blorlm,  Honrl  Dt  riUM*  i]«  I*  Br»n 
ponr  io  muru  p>rml  1«>  pojaiu.  IIIl.  (JWc 
t«n  di  r^teiuL  Aoi.iJu  Jus-,  (ts.  IIL  Si-ttJ 


BoerlB.  Joh.  Httw^  (j 


B,i« 


tl  BHlilDdllK,  O 


UnsTtHMlblklB- 

Burlnfuni,  dlB,  4*. 
IIU.  [Ii^eaqne   de    BmrlaBri   JmbI 
UlMlolraiUUphlloKDtllt  ujiDiH.  OB  ShII- 

IMna  aur  Dl«,  «r  I'ilna  bI  aur  IH 


.    UlUfa,!] 


jti^ta4ti7*°<»w^ahKBrai>l,*h<>i«ri.liel     13M.  Fioiil,  Jtu  Btptlila  Puchil.    Pnaiw 


'3Mf\  (fft.  and  kj  r.  apkfi 


UU.  Hlonnt,  CtaarlM.    Anima  Unndl:  or. 

Iha  Awlaota canmmlog Maa'a SoalaAgi'  thli 
'  lAte;  acconling  toUnenllahlenoiJ  Matora.  ... 

LuDdOD    inB,I».|ip.133.     F. 

use.  Ft^BMcr,  Tublaa.  ...    Sjitsma  Tlicoln- 

fBramVligiunem  GantAaa  acMHornul,  per 
cuncla  ten  tjiu  capita,  h  ipla  pneclmi* 
ttlomm  Scrlpila  oatiiHllinr.    AmUw.  IdlB, 


IiBfllcri  FrltAr.  Sim.    D«  lli 
iii'aluVitjimmtllnaperhlbeuli 


■chicbta.lar'Lt 


rrbtidikalt  Oa 


Irargi,  IT70,  *:  pp.  li. 
ms.   Hsrlca,    Goltllab    (Eat    TbaonUlu) 

Chiialopb.    D«  OplnloDD  Yttrnim  da  AniBU 
hlUnaquD   p»t    Mutteu    Falia.— Da    AlilBb 


li  OptHcuia,  el 


BaJae.  »»,«• 


KCl.  Sehlcn 
l»lii.  Ik'  Ham 


:  Llpalae,  |  1713,  Helavr*,   Cbrlntopb.     Belni:htiHi»n 

»"■  1.     I    tnic»uaiHirifitn,n.i«s-m*,hBipt.an,».t 

NoTia^ma     1^4.  Tolct,  C.  T.     I7»da  Popoll.  ■  JadaM 

ilu.    Lip-        RallgloDealWl.BclentlainBennlHTiiianin, 
Inprtnla  OpinloDem  da  ImmoHkllute  ABiui 
rauicon-l      urlpnatinlt    Upalie,  ItTS,  »M  «r. 
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1S7&.  Delandl  AOy  Antoine  Frmn^oia.  I/vnfer 
det  p«uple8  aucieoA,  ou  Utetoire  dra  di«ux 
infaruaax  ...  .  2  pt.  Paris,  ITMf  1>.  pp. 
xii.,  bffJ.     F. 

1275b.  Pastorcty  Claude  Em.  Jm.  Pierre,  Mar- 
quis  de.  S&uroastre,  ConfncliM  et  Mahomet 
comparte  cu^me  tectaires,  Ugislatenrs  et 
moralhites;  avec  le  tablean  de  lenrs  dogmea, 
de  lean  lois  A  de  leor  morale.  ...  2>  M.  . . . 
Pari*,  (1T»(I,)  1788,  »•.  pp.  477  +•    B. 

1276.  LobdlnSf  Carl  Friedr.  Delineator  Imago 
Doctrinno  de  Cuaditlone  Animi  poet  Mortem 
eo,  quo  ChriMtus  et  Apostoli  vixerant,  Saecolo. 
Dissertatio  I.,  II.  Dresdae,  1790,  4«.  pp.  28,20. 

1277.  lilndemaniiy  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Oetchlchte 
der  Meinungvn  Jilterer  tind  nenerer  VMker 
im  Stande  der  Kohheit  und  Cnltor  ran  Oott, 
Rellf^ion  nnd  Priesterthnm  ...  .  7  Theile. 
Stendal,  1794-95,  8*.    B. 

"  Of  modermM  raluo."— ArwCnA. 

1278.  StUadlln,  Carl  Friedr.     Beitrtge  xnr 
Philosophie  und  Geschichte  der  Keliffion  und 
Sittenlehre  Uberbaapt  nnd  der  Terechiedeueu 
Giaubenaarten  and  Kircben  insbesondere.  .. 
6  Bde.     LUbeck,  1797-99,  8>.    H. 

"A  T»lu»ble  oollMtlao  of  matarial*."— Arc(««fe. 

1278*.  Simon,  Krust  (Ileinr.)  Aeltere  and 
neaere  Uedcbichte  dee  Glaubena  an  dae  Iler- 
einragen  einer  Geleterwelt  in  die  ansrige. 
1803.    See  No.  4607. 

1279.  Mcinera,  Chrietoph.  Allgemeine  kri- 
tiache  Uescbtchte  der  Religionen  ...  .  2 
Bde.    Uannover,  1H06-07,  8«.    H. 

1280.  Sel&legel,  Joh.  Karl  Ftlrchtegott.  Ueber 
den  GoiHt  dor  Keligiositiit  alter  Zeiton  und 
Vmker.  2  Theile.  llannoTer,  1819,  8*.  pp. 
319,  307. 

•*  Valuable."— ilywMdI. 

1281.  'Wicssnery  Amadeus.  LehreundGlaabe 
dt»r  vurcliriiitlicbon  Welt  an  Seeleufortdauer 
and  Unsterblichkeit ;  mit  besonderer  RUck- 
sicbt  auf  dae  alte  Testament.  Historisch- 
kritiflch-exegetiach  dargestellt  unddioGrUnde 
der  nenern  Hhlloeophie  angefiigt  ...  .  Leip- 
zig, 1H21,  S*.  pp.  xvi.,  248.    D. 

Bte  rubrmaon,  Handk.  d.  a.  thtoL  Iff.,  I.  tO,  CM. 

1282.  Baar,  Ferd.  Christian.  Symbolik  nnd 
Mytbologie  oder  die  Naturreligion  des  Alter- 
thumH.  2  Theile  in  3  Abth.  Stuttgart,  1824- 
25,  8*.  6i  th. 

1283.  Constant  de  Rebecqne,  (Henri) 
BenJ.  De  la  religion,  cimsid^r^e  dans  la  source^ 
see  formes  et  scs  d6veIoi)pement8.  ...  6  tom. 
Paris,  also  Bruxelles.  18*i4-31,  8*.    H. 

1284.  Alley,  Jerome.  TindicisB  Christianie: 
a  Cumparative  Kstimate  of  the  Genius  and 
Temper  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu, 
the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Religions. 
...    London,  IHStt,  8*.  pp.  682  +.    //. 

On  tbe  ftiture  sute,  see  Cb.  X.,  pp.  41S-492. 

1286.  Malaoift,  C.  Ueber  den  Zustand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  Twte  bis  xur  Auferwecknng 
ihres  KUrpern.  Nach  den  Ansichton  der  rer- 
schiedenen  ViJlker  and  Sekten  bis  zur  AnfklX- 
rung  der  Bibel.  Heilbronn,  1828,  8*.  — » 
Aufl.,  ibid.  1845,  8*.  pp.  28. 

12S6.  Fia^el,  Gnstar.  Art.  HUne  in  Ersch 
and  Omber's  AUaem.  EneyclnptULit^  II.  Sect., 
X.  JW-61,  Halle,  1838,  4».     H. 

Bee  aim  tbe  art.  Himmal  in  tbe  aame  werk. 

1287.  Stnlir,  Peter  Feddersen.  Allgemeine 
Ge.Khiclito  der  Religionsformen  der  hcid- 
nischen  VUlker.  2  Theile.  Berlin,  1830-88, 
8».    H. 

lor  Tbell.    Die  BellglOBa-Syiteme  der  heidDlaeben 
Tolkcr  des  Orleata. 
IIwTbeil.  Die  RellcioBs-bjsteme  der  Hellenen . . .  . 

1288.  'Weiase,  Christian  Herm.  Zur  Ge- 
schichte des  Unsterblichkeitsglaubens  unter 


den  TUUiem  des  Altertlinms.    (Fichta'a  Uit- 
•ehr.f.  Fhilm.,  1838,  II.  109-137.)    J7. 

1288>.  Nork,  lYiedrlch  or  Felix,  oHgiftaU^ 
Selig  Kora«  UclMr  den  Sonaencoltua  der 
altmi  VUlker  and  seine  geistigo  Bedeutnng; 
als  Beitrag  zur  Lehre  der  Uneterblichkelt. 
Heilbronn  a.  N.,  1840, 8*.  pp.  86. 

1289.  Psurker,  Theodore.  A  Discourse  of  Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Religion.  ...  4th  Ed.  Boa- 
ton,  (1st  cd.,  1842,  8*.  n.)  1866,  12<>.  pp.  xi., 
466. 

Bee  pp.  114-127. 

1290.  Sdi-vrenolcy  Konr.  Mythologie  der 
Griechen,  KOmer,  Acgypter,  Semiten,  Perser, 
Germanen  und  Staven.  ...  2*  Ansg.  [of  the 
title].  7  Bde.  and  General-Register.  Frank- 
fort am  Main,  (1843-55,)  1855,  8*. 

The  ▼•!«.  are  alee  pabl.  sepejmtrij. 

1291.  Baelion«  Jean  Alex.  Histoire  unlrer- 
selle  des  religions — Religions  de  I'Inde  par  E. 
Pelletanct[LF.]A.Maar7.  [Vol.1.]  |  His- 
toire oniverselle  des  religions  ...  par  une 
•od«t4  d'hommea  de  leltras  et  de  saTaats, 
sous  la  direction  de  J.  A.  Bnchon.  ...  II 
Religions  de  la  Chine,  du  Thibet  et  du  Japon, 
par  M.  Charles  Cassou.  |  III  Religions  de 
l*0c4anle  et  do  I' Am^rique,  par  Saint-Germain 
Le  Due.  O  lY  Religions  du  Nord,  par  BL 
Spazier.  |  Y.  Iloligions  de  la  Perse,  de  la 
Cnald6e  et  do  rEgypte,  par  M.  Charles  Caasou. 
6toI.    Paris,  1853  [1844},  1845,  large  8*.    F. 

1201*.  Bckermann,  CarL  Lchrbuch  der 
Religionsgeschichte  und  Mythologie  der  vor- 
zttglichsteu  VUlkcr  des  Alterthums.  ...  4 
Bde.    Halle,  1845-48, 8*.    A. 

1292.  Hellter,  Moritz  Wilh.  Die  Religion  der 
Griechen  and  RUmer,  der  alten  J^gjpter, 
Indier,  Perser  und  Semiten.  . . .  Der  zweiten 
Termehrten  Anflago  nene  Ansg.  Leipzig, 
(1M5, 48.)  1854,  8o.  pp.  xii.,  684, 100.    H. 

1203.  Yerrinflpton,  Alex.  The  Ancient  Idea 
of  a  Future  Btatc.  {BiUiccU  Jiepoi.  and  CUiu. 
Bev.  for  Oct.  1840;  8d  Ser.,  II.  686-608.)   AB. 

1204.  IVnttke,  Adolf.  Geschichte  des  Hei- 
denthums  in  Beziehnng  auf  Religion,  Wissen, 
Kunst,  Sittlichkeit  und  Staatnleben  ...  . 
I«-II«  Theil.  Breslau,  1852-53,  8».  pp.  xii., 
356,  597  +.    //. 

Also  vita  tbe  fellowlnf  titles  :— 
Tbell  I.    "  Die  creten  Stufea  der  OescUebte  der 
MeuMbbclt.     EotwlckelangBgeMbicbte   der   wUdea 
Yolker,  no  wle  der  UunDcn,  der  Moofoleo.  dee  Mittelo 
altera,  der  Mexlkaner  und  der  Pemaaer." 

Theil  II.  '•  Das  Oeistealeben  der  Cbiasiaa,  JapiMr 
nad  lodier." 

This  is  a  Talnable  work. 

1205.  Simon, ,  the  AbU.    Le  culte  des 

morts  chez  les  principaux  peoples  anciens  et 
moderncs  ...    .    Limoges,  1853, 12*.  (24^  sh.) 

1296.  Child,  Mr*.  Lydia  Maria  (Franeia). 
The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,  tbrouga 
successive  Ages.  ...  3  vol.  New  York,  18m» 
large  12o.    H. 

1207.  Hsurd-vriclcy  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters:  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  some  of 
the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between 
Christianity  and  the  Religions  Systems  of  the 
Ancient  World.    With  special  Reference  to 

r Tailing  Difllcnlties  and  Gbfections.  Part 
[Introductory,  and  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Old  Testament  J  |  Part  11.  Religions  of 
India.  I  Bart  III.  Religions  of  China,  Ame- 
rica and  Oceanica.  |  Put  lY.  Religions  of 
-Egypt  and  Medo-Persla.  4  pt.  Cambridge 
[Eng.],  1855-59,  8*.  pp.  tU.,  160;  Ti.,219;  (2). 
208;  (2),  235.    D. 

1298.  Koksteln,  Ferdinand,  Baron  von. 
Critique  fies  sources  oil  nous  pouTons  puiser 
une  connaissance  des  id6es  de  rantiqnit4  snr 
la  vie  future  An  si^Jet  d'un  ouvrage  de  M. 
Ernest  Yinet  (Qaastiona  relatirat  anx  Pva- 
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diMt  profiines  de  rOocIdent)  ...  (Bxtrait  de 
U  Revue  ardUologique,  XIII*  umAe)  Paris, 
18M,  8».  pp.  24.  F. 
1208».  Feydeauy  Ernest.  Uiitolre  des  usages 
fuiiikbrei*  et  ties  sepultures  des  peuples  ancieus. 
LivraiiMins  1-22.    Paris,  IHMMIO,  4*. 

To  be  oomplcted  lo  25  livrslMNW.  fonniiic  i  TOl.  of 
text,  and  ooe  tuL  of  platM  (about  80). 

1290.  Laken,  Heinr.  Die  Traditionen  des 
Henschengeechlechts  oder  die  Uroffenbaning 
Oottes  unter  die  Heideu.  MUnster,  18M,  8». 
pp.  xii.,  484. 

See  UtpM.  Reptrt.,  1836,  LIV.  380-362. 

1300.  DbUingery  Juh.  Joe.  Ign.  Heidenthum 
und  Judenthuni.  Vorhalle  sur  Ueschichte 
des  Christenthums.  Regensborg,  1857,  8*.  pp. 
xxiv.,  886.    H. 

1300».  Biana«n,  Christian  Carl  Josias.  Gott 
in  der  Geiichichte  oder  dcr  Fortschritt  des 
Qlanbens  an  einer  sittliche  Weltordnuug.  . . . 
SThcile.    Leipzig,  1857-58, 8*.    JET. 

1801.  lilTrea  (Les)  sacr^s  de  toutes  les  reli- 
gions, sauf  la  Bible,  tradults  oa  revus  et  cor- 


rigte  par  MM.Taiitliier  et  G.  Bmnet  PnbllAt 

Ear  M.  I'abbA  Migne.  Tome  I«  coniprenaat : 
«  Chtm-King  ou  le  livre  par  excellence;  les 
Tto-CAoM,  ou  les  quatre  livres  morales  de  Ood- 
fticius  et  de  ses  disciples ;  leH  Lois  «U  ilanoic, 
premier  l^gislateur  de  Tlude;  le  Koran  de 
Mahomet.  |  Tome  II«,comprenant:  les  lirree 
sacr6s  des  Indlens,  les  livres  religieox  des 
bonddhistes,  les  livros  religicux  des  Pands, 
les  lirres  religieux  des  Chinois  et  les  lirres 
religieux  des  divenies  peuples.  2  torn.  Paris, 
1858,  large  8>.  pp.  704,  820. 

The  ooBteau  of  Toose  I.  wtn  pabl.  bj  G.  Psattaltr 
in  1840  Willi  tiM  title.  "  Les  livres  waertt  de  1  Oricat," 
etc.    B. 

laoi*.  Ranrllnaon,  George.  The  ContrasU 
of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Sjs- 
tems:  or  Nine  Sermons  preached  befSure  the 
University  of  Oxford  ...  .  London,  1861, 
8*.  pp.  xiv.,  275.    H. 

8«mi.  II.  pp.  21-50.  vitli  notee,  pp.  20B-XM,  treats 
of  the  Chrletlan  dootr^e  of  the  Aiinre  life  aa  eeoi* 
pared  with  the  chief  noathen  view*.  The  antbor 
maintains  <pp.  212-19)  that  Ailatotle  believed  la  the 
iauBortalltj  of  the  sonL 


B.— UNCITILIZED  NATIONS. 


L  In  OeneriL 

1302.  Selimld,  Job.  Willi.  Immortalitatis 
Animorum  Doctrina  historice  et  dogmatice 
spectata.  Dissertatio  I.,  II.  Jenae,  1770,  4». 
pp.  74. 

The  hietory  of  the  doctrine  amonc  barbarooa 
nations. 

1303.  Mcinera,  Christoph.  Ueber  die  Mei- 
nungen  ruber  uud  uncultivirter  VOtker,  Uber 
die  Natur  der  menschlichen  Seelen,  uud  Uber 
Fortdauer  nacb  dem  Tode.  (In  the  GUttin- 
qucht*  hut.  Mag.,  1787,  II.  742-759;  also  in 
FlUgge's  Geich.  d.  Glaubau  an  UntUrbL,  II. 
211-232.)    F. 

1304.  Kj&app,  Georg  Christian.  Super  Cansis 
et  Funtibus  Opinionis  de  Inimortatitate  Ani- 
morum ...  npud  Nationes  barbaras  atqne  a 
Cultu  Veri  Dei  allenas.  Halls  Saxonum,  1790, 
4fi.  pp.  24. 

Also  In  his  Scripta  ror.  Arg.,  2d  cd.,  1.  77-114.    H. 

1305.  Sylvan,  Christoph.  De  Origine  Opinio- 
nis de  Immortalitnte  Animi  apud  Gentes  in- 
cuUrs.  [Rexp.  Job.  Ilenr.  Julius.]  Lundw, 
1809,  4«.  (2  sh.) 

1305«.  Prichard,  James  Cowles.  Researches 
into  tlie  Physiciil  Hiiitory  of  Mankind.  3d 
£d.  5  vol.  London,  (Ist  ed.  1813;  2d  ed.,  2 
vol.,  1828,)  1837-47.  «•.     H. 

Contains  eontldersble  information  r«si>ecting  the 
reltRions  of  barburous  nations,  partiealarlj  In  Vols. 
I.  and  T.  B«e  aUo  his  Natural  nutory  of  Jfan,  4th 
ed.,  2  vol.  I^nd.  clM2,  45,  48.)  ia&5,  fi*.    H. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania. 

1306.  Oldendorp,  Christian  Georg  Andreas. 
...  Geschichtc  der  Mission  der  evRDgclischen 
Brdder  auf  deu  caraibiscben  1  nseln  S.  Thomas, 
S.  Croix  und  S.  Jan.  ...  2  Theile.  Barby, 
1777. 8«.    //. 

On  the  religion  of  the  necroes,  see  I.  81R-341.  A 
IstKe  part  of  this  account  Is  translated  br  Prlchord, 
Bet.  into  the  PM^m.  Hitt.  of  Mankind,  I.  UW-2I1,  Sd  ed. 

1307.  Rllla,  Willinni.  Polynesian  Kesearchcs 
during  a  Uesldence  of  nearly  eight  Years  in 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  A  new 
£d.,  enlarged  and  improved.  4  vol.  London, 
(l8t  od.,  IH29,)  1860,  ie». 

On  the  opinion*  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  concern- 
ing death  and  a  future  state,  see  Ch.  XV. 

1308.  Lfthn,  Eduard  Wilh.  Mittheitnngcn 
fiber  die  Religion  dcr  Polynenler  oder  dor 
Titpulllnder.  (Illgen's  Zeits^hrift  f.  d.  hut. 
Theol.,  1812,  XII.  It.  166-172.)    JK 
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1308».  CroBBf  B.  B.  On  the  Karens.  (Journal 
qf  the  Jmer.  Orient.  Society,  1854,  IT.  289- 
316.)    H. 

Pp.  806-316  contain  an  Interesting  aeeoaat  ef  the 
notions  of  the  Karens  respecting  the  aool  aad  the 
futute  llflB. 

laoo.  Shortland,  Edward.     Traditions  and 

Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealandem;  with 

Illustrations  of  their  Manners  and  Customs. 

London.  1854, 10*.  pp.  xii.,  300.    BA.,  H 

For  the  notions  of  the  New  aLealandera 

the  future  life,  see  Chapters  IV.  and  Til. 

1310.  'WlUiams,  Thomas,  and  Caa^crty 

James.  Fiji  and  the  F^ians.  ...  Edited  by 
George  Stringer  Rowe.  (London,  1858,)  New 
York,  1869,  8»,  pp.  x.,  661.    H. 

Ch.  YII.  of  Part  I.,  pp.  169-196.  oa  the  Beli«loo  eT 

the  PUlaaa,  contains  much  curloas  ssatter  eoaetra- 

ing  their  notions  of  the  future  life. 

1310*.  Casalla,  Engine.  Les  Bassontos  on 
Viugt-trots  ann^es  de  s^our  et  d'observationa 
an  sud  de  I'Afriqne  ...  .  Paris,  1859, 8*.  pp. 
xvi.,  371.    H. 

See  particolarlj  pp.  2ST-288.  —  An  BmgUak  trans- 
lation. London, 1061. 

1311.  Turner,  George.  Nineteen  Years  in 
Polynesia:  Missionary  Life.  Travels,  and  Re- 
searches in  the  Islands  uf  the  Pacific.  ... 
London,  1861  [18410],  ^^  pp.  xii.,  648.     BA. 

See  Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXIV..  pp.  ttl-iiS  ea 
"Death  and  Burial,"  "A  Pniure  State  >- Bciigioa," 
eto. 

3.  AboriginM  of  Americai 

1312.  I«6illtaii,  Pierre  Francois.  Moenrs  de« 
sauvages  am^riquains  compar^es  aux  moenrs 
des  premiers  temps.  Ouvrage  enrichi  de 
figures  ...  .2  torn.  J*aris,  1734,  4*,  or  4 
torn.  1».    H. 

1313.  Cliarlevoix,  Pierre  Franks  Xavier 
de.  Journal  d'nn  voyage  fiiit  par  ordre  da 
Roi  dans  I'Am6riqne  septentrionale ;  adress^ 
k  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Lesdiguifrres.  ... 
Paris,  1744,  4*.  (Forming  Tome  III.  of  his 
Hist,  de  la  Abur.  France.)  pp.  xix.,  xiv.,  643. 
H. 

On  the  traditions  and  the  reliKlen  of  the  saTates 
of  Canada,  sec  f.Pttre  XXIV.  (XXIII.  In  the  Km^Sik 
trsnil.).  pp.  343-356.  —  Aq  Jniftt«h  traualatiea.  Lea* 
don.  1763, 


1314.  Crans,  David.  ...  Ilistorie  von  OrOn- 
land  ...  .  2>  Aufl.  2  Theile  (paged  continu- 
ously). Barby,  (17«5,)  1770,  ^.  pp.  11S2  -h. 
JET. 
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int.CranmiDiirL'l.  ForUstiDtig  ...  .  Bi 


131».  J>rvla.  Runii 
an  111'  KfJIiHull  uf  < 
AnMrlci.  Dell  I  ere 
IlUtorlal   Soclelj. 


lu  Tribe*  of  Korlh 


E>BiL    (In  L«rd  Klnnliarmi^'B  Asliaii 

of  .wu^  Vol,  VII..  >wi  vr  sa-m,  - 

HI -  ■ 


1310.  KaU,   Job.    Pit.      Th«liigi>    Oentill* 

Itoiila  Corpcrum  nun  fuliH  sipertei.    Kll. 
ITtt,  f.  w.  62. 

1326. 1.«gerbTl>lc<ri)rni<'rly  Brine).  S'l^"- 

Brbnrennim.  lAtn.Ktli.lIullilrOin.]  LandK, 
1321.  BehOtae,  GoKfHed.    Dei  Uhrb«riir 


VSU-tJ.  M  t    fi^.  I      ulwchRDpt   DQd  ti>n  dem  IllmiiiFl  und  der 

hSub"™''«  'Ap|^''l?"lIb™I.Tv'u!' "r         IKMle  iiuWeonrtere.   Leipilg,  IIW, B-.  pp. 310. 


1318.  SchoolcrXI.  Ht^nr;  Itcnrr.  Iiifuri 
tlun  m[ieciiii|:  Ilie  lllalUT]'.  ClHHlltiiin  ) 
Froimtcti  of  III 
S»tM:  nllecti 
riKliuii  or  the  _ 

Act  or  CunireH  of  MiircU  Sd,  IM7 
luiitnilKlliy  S^EuIiiinii  ...    .    Pnbllolied  bjr 
ADthurit/  of  Cnngrm.    t  pt.    Phllulelplilii, 


IISMJ,  If.  pp.  till.,  707.    S. 

4.  A1>orlg<iiM  gf  Inili*. 

tS30.  MacpllcTaan,   KairatI   Chrnitn   (or 

Ch»rlr-H!)-     *n     Acrouiil   of    the    IUIIeIouii 

Opinioiia  una  ObaemncH  nf  (be  Khniirln  of 

Ooom-iirHnd  IkAd.     (Jnumal  of  lllc  Ho).  Ai. 

srK.o/G.B.,ii<:.ua,vii.iri-i».)  n. 

Va>. An  Account  of  Ihe  RcI<eI»ii  of  the 

Klionili  In  Orln*.  (/Ud.II)»],XlIl.I16-2;4) 


I   tloughloti,     [llall 


I  Aborlirina  of  I 


^U  ■iidDhliiii^  i^lW,  JD'Thno'l'nn^  .V! 
CiileMlIii.i'47,  ».  pp.WO. 

-  ACoiapitntlvflGrunnuiT 
ir  8oatli.|iullsB  Funllj  nf 


1323.  fSoDdder,  DnTid  C.].  The  Aborigine 
nf  ttidi*.  iHibliM.  SUcni  for  Oct.  IMO 
XVII.7n»--SS.)     H. 

r<T  Ikl  •iBfllir  nodoQI  of  Itl  Kkon<^  M  p.  W 

B.  Anoitnt  Oramuii  tnd  SoudliuTlMa. 


DtlllbDi.  Murtte.  Ubri  ti 


i-poetlah  udvlklKogoplyBt  ---    -    

irlnldede   Udpite.    KlilbeiilwTn.   (ISIKl,) 

IBXi,  S*.  pp.  x<l' ,  0%  +.    If. 

Sh  nnlfii  (BV.  Ab.  XVI.  tn-ML 

132S>.  MSntcr,  Friedr.,  Bp.  Die  Itellclim  dm 

IWIOme/i^^fUiti  /.  Ki'rcimsuc*,  ItUO, 

whichte  d« 


330.  HagnBicn  {Ifl.  Iltm(iiita*on,  Lai. 

OpriiHlel»  ellcr  nljjngllg  Premilllllnf  (f  do 

Verdene,  Onderncfl.  AandemeH  or  Mcnimlie- 
neiTllbllTelH.  KnlnrogSkJiehne...    .    Et 

9B,f.    a'h.  ' 

Ob  Ibkt  ImboriuL  enrh,  tr«  Mnf«  0|i«r    Ac. 

IT.  710-»3.  ADdthaenlclaibr  *^.  h.  DfpiHuJb  lb« 


n  Mf  Iho- 


1332.  [GlBokicllK,  Anion   Thoi^^l.     A1- 
ioiile.     Tod  D.  G.  Th.  LfkIi.   ...    Leipilg, 


83.  Grimm,  Jacob  (LodwIrCul).  11 
Utiboliwls.    »  Abw.    1   Bd*.     OB 
(t!i»,)lSu,».pp.H.,12U.  ff.— 3>Aiii 
On  be  kdl  tiiTuiMtt  el  dig  Tcilml.  _, 

S.mCu.  IXT.  pp.n»-TH:>HauC>*.I 
ixrii..  HI.  nijoi.  "  bhLhi.  '  uhI  "  Ai.' 


WJ. 


R«K- 


nonil-ke'llfliBl™.    °^lJbenf!n™"fg»e,'J.' 


if  Odin...    .    London,  Igtf.Bi.  pp.  xli>.,a7l) 

M.  M«U«r,  Wllb.  OwhlchlenndiTitaiii 
lor  miileiiteclien  religion.  OatllBgm,  1M4, 
f.  jip.  ilv.,421,    n. 
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13S7.  Keysery    (Jae.)   Rud.    NordmieodeneB 

ReligionHforfatniiig  i  Hedcndommeo.    Chrls- 

tiania,  1M7,  8*.  pp.  177. 
1339. Tlie  Religion  of  the  Northmen  ...    . 

Tranftlated  by  Barclay  Pennock.    New  York, 

1854, 1>.  pp.  346.    A^  B. 

13S9.  Mallet,  Paul  Henri.  Northern  Anti- 
quities... .  TvauHlated  ...  by  Bishop  Percy. 
New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged;  with  a  Translation  of  tlie 
Prose  Edda  from  the  Original  Old  Norse  Text; 
and  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  J.  A. 
Blackwell,  Esq.  To  which  is  added,  An  Ab- 
stract of  the  Eyrbyggja  Saga,  l)y  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  London,  1M7,  iiu.  8«.  pp.  (4),  678.  H. 
(Bolm's  Antiq.  Llbr.) 

Pp.  4M-5Q7  contain  a  "  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Leading  Doetrinos  of  the  Beandlnaviaa  8j«tem  of 
If  jtbologj,"  bytba  Editor,  which  denenrea  particular 
•Uentiou.  Tho  original  work  of  Mallet  waa  pnbl.  at 
Copcnba;;en  in  17&3-!i6,  with  the  title,  "  Introdaction 
4  1  hietolre  de  Dauaemare,"  etc. 

1340.  Thorpe,  Bei^tuniu.  Northern  Mytho- 
logy, cuiiipi  ising  tho  Principal  Popular  Tmdi- 
tions  and  Superstitions  of  Scandinavia,  North 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  ...  3  vol. 
London,  1851-52, 120.    h, 

1341.  Howitt,  WiUiam,  and  Mrs.  Mary  (B€>- 
tham).  T)ie  Uteratnre  and  Romance  of 
Nortlieru  Europe  ....  2  vol.  London,  1852, 
12«.    //. 

Bee  partloolarlj  Ch.  IV. 

1342.  Dasent,  George  Webbe.  The  Norsemen 
in  Iceland.  ( Ozford  Eisayt  for  1858,  8«.  pp. 
166-214.)    JET. 

On  the  Scandinavian  hell,  etc.  mo  pp.  IK-IM. 

1342b.  Mannliardt,  Wilh.  Germanische 
Mythen  ...  .  Berlin,  1858,  8«.  pp.  xxi.,  760. 
A. 

6.  Andent  Qanli  and  Britons.   (Droidina.) 

1343.  FMartln,  Jacques].  La  religion  des 
Gaulois  ...    .    2  torn.    Paris,  1727,  «<*.    A. 

1344.  Hartlleb,  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  De  Drvidis 
Occidental ivm  Popvlorvm  Philosophis  ...  . 
[Prxs.  Joli.  Geo.  Frick.]  Vlmae,  1781,  4».  pp. 
64  •+-,  v;itfi  a  plaU.    H. 

Denies  that  the  Druids  believed  in  tranamlgratlon. 

1346.  Bernard,  David.  De  Statu  Mortuorum 


ex  Mente  Tetamm  Druidom.  [Progr.l  Up- 
siae,  1782,  4«.  (1  sh.) 

134G.  Borlase,  William.  Obserratiotis  on  tlie 
Antiquities  ...  of  the  County  of  Com  walL  ... 
Oxford,  1754,  fol.  pp.  xvi.,  414.     H. 

"  or  the  tnuaertaUtjr  and  Tranaaalgratloa  ef  tht 
Sonl,  and  bow  fkr  adopted  bj  the  Druids,*'  see  pp. 
M-100. 

134Ci^  Clfttniatede  laBsMtlde  duClaiaXf 

Pierre.  Diitcuai «  sur  la  nature  et  lea  Uogmes 
de  la  religion  gauloise  ...  .  Paris,  17011, 12>. 
pp.  xxxix.,  131  4-.    BA. 

1347.  'Williams,  Edward.  Poems.  Ljrric  *nd 
Pastoral  ...    .2  vt>i.  Ixiiidon,  17(4,  V>. 


In  the  aotcai  to  tbe«e  poems  Mr.  Vlltliaaia  (ether* 

r»)  gives  an  expoaltid 
the  Dmldle  theology.    Mr.  Nakh,  bowcrer,  < 


vl«e  named  lolo  Morganwr)  gives  an  expoalti(«  of 


tbU  as  utterlj  ontroatworthj.    See  below. 

1348.  Ua^les,  Edward.  Celtic  ReMarches 
...  .  London,  1804,  large  8*.  pp.  x.,  Ixxlii., 
661.    H. 

1340. The   Mythology   and    Rites  of  the 

British  Druids  ...  .  Ixmdon,  1800,  large  £•. 
xvi.,  642,  6  (Index  to  Celtic  Researches). 
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1350.  Plotet^  Adolphe.  La  mystftre  des  Bardes 
de  riio  de  Bretagne,  on  la  doctrine  des  Bardes 
Gallois  du  moyen  &ge  sur  Dicii.  la  vie  ftiture  et 
la  transmigration  des  imes.    Geneve,  ISCO,  S*. 

Plctet  hae  been  cntirelj  mlaled,  according  to  Mr. 
Naah  (tee  belov),  by  relying  on  Dr.  Edvard  ^  lUlaaia. 

1351.  [Alger,  \\'ilUam  RounsevUle].  Celtic, 
or  bruitlical.  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
(Chritt,  Exam,  for  Jan.  1857 ;  LXII.88-92.)  U. 

1302.  Naali,  D.  W.  Taliesin;  or.  The  Barda 
and  Druids  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the 
Remains  of  the  Earliest  Welsh  Barda,  and  an 
Examination  of  the  Bardic  Mysteries.  ... 
London,  1S58,  8«.  pp.  xli.,  341.    H. 

Mr.  Mash  explodev  the  notion  thai  the  oMcst  Wetaih 
poems  are  full  of  Dnildlcal  doctrloca,  "Arklte  nys- 
terletf,"  and  nagan  mytbolocj*,  charging  Darlea,  In 
parttcnlar,  with  the  groasefit  mlatraa&latloos  in  hla 
Otitic  Sestardtet.  He  doubti  the  belief  of  the  Draids 
In  the  doetrine  of  tranamigraiion.    Bee  pp.  ISi-Uft. 

Farther,  one  may  eooanlt  on  the  rdtgioa  ef  the 
Ancient  Oanls.  the  easajs  of  J.  B.  P.  Ft-nel.  la  tho 
Mcpt.  d»  I' Acad.  R09.  det  Jnacr.  «t  BM—-Lettrt* 
XXIV.  S4&-888,  aDd  of  Mo.  FrCrct,  ibtd.  pp.  n»-4Sl 
{H.) ;  on  the  Druldii,  the  memoir  of  C.  F.  Dneloa, 
MM.  XIX.  4»-4»i  (If.),  and  the  eiMy  of  Edw.  Led- 
wlch  in  the  Arekiui'logia  of  the  6oc.  of  Aatiqnarics 
of  London,  Til.  S(B-2'i.    H. 


C— ANCIENT  JSJOYPTIANS,  PERSIANS,  HINDUS  (BRAJIMANI8M  AND  BUDDHISM), 

CHINESE. 


1.  OomprelieiuiTe  WorkB. 

1853.  'Wludlsclimann,  Carl  Joseph  Hiero- 
nymus.  Dit<  Phiiusopliie  im  Fortgang  der 
"VVeltgeschichte.  I^TheiL  l«-4^  Abtheilung. 
Die  Grundlagen  der  Philoeophie  im  Morgeu- 
lande.    Bonn,  1827-34,  8*.  6|  th. 

Abtb.  1.  tvlaict  to  China;  II.-IY.  to  India. 

1363*.  K-rttger,  J.C.  Abriss  einer  vergleichcn- 
den  DiirKti'llung  der  Indiscli-Pcrsisch-  nnd 
ChincKiMchcu  Keligionssysteme,  niit  steter 
RUcksichtsnalinie  anf  die  spHtercn  Religions- 
formcn  nnd  den  Ursprung  religiUser  Ideen. 
. . .    Eisleben,  1842,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  350.    F. 

Si-e  pnrticulariT  on  the  nature,  origin  sod  destioy 
of  the  soul,  pp.  1218-148, 18»-'JM. 

1S63>>.  R^mnaat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  Melanges 

posthunies  d'histoire  et  do  litterature    ori- 

entnles  ...    .    Paris,  1843, 8*.  pp.  iv.,  460.  //. 

Contains  artictca  on  Bu<ldhl«m.  the  religious  sects 

of  the  Hindus,  Chinese  pbUosophy,  etc. 

2.  Andent  Egyptians. 
1864.  I«epalitt,  (Karl)  Rich.  Das  Todtenbuch 

6S0 


der  Agypter  nach  dem  hieroglyphischen  Pa* 
pyrus  in  Turin  mit  einem  Vorvrorte  gum  er- 
sten  Male  herausgegeben  ...  .  Leipzig,  1842, 
4«.  pp.  24,  and  BQptaUs.    H. 

For  an  account  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead."  see  8. 

Birch's  Eg^htn  Hitroalffph;  appended  to  Sir  J.  O. 

WtlklnMio's  EgifpHatu  in  the  Hm«  •/  tlu  f%mrmtkt, 

Lond.  IfcAT,  »*,  pp.  270-27ft.    H. 

1356.  Seyifkrtli,  Gnstav.  Theologische  Schrif- 
ten  der  altcn  Acgypter  nach  dem  Turiner  Pa- 

JyniBZumerstenMaleuebersetzt.  ...   Ootha, 
b55,  6«.  pp.  viU.,  120.    JI. 

1366.  *SaI  an  Slnsln  sive  Liber  Metempsy- 
choeis  \  eterum  Aegvptiorum.  B  duabns  titr- 
pyris  Ainebribus  hieraticia  Signis  exaratis 
nunc  primum  edidit  Latine  verttt  Notas  adje- 
cit  Henricus  Brugsch.  ...  Berulini,  1861, 4*. 
pp.  iv.,  42,  and  ontplaU.    BA. 

Noticed  by  O.  Bcjfurtb  in  the  Leipm.  Mimwrt.,  l«St, 
XXXVII.  S«.  who  says.  "DIeeer  Papjrnatst  kctoes- 
wcgs  clu  InStlum  Llbri  Metetnpa^chwls,  soadera  das 
Bach  des  Lobgesongt'S  an  die  %erkl4rten,  die  In  das 
Bdch  der  Bel  I  ten  hi  n  flbergekom  men ;  wi«  Jede  Itils 
des  Von  Urn.  B.  mUarerstandsnca  T« 


1367.  Gatterer,  Job.  Chrittoph. 


1358 
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tio  de  MetempflTchMl  ImmortallUtis  Anlmo- 
rvm  Symbolo  Aegyptio  ad  Herodotl  L.  II.  c. 
122  et  123.  1787.  (CbrnmenL  Soc  Reg.  ScienL 
GiMingtmU^  1789,  4*,  IX.  111.  43-02.)    H. 

1358.  Hamnaer^Pitrifstmllf  Joflcph,  Baron 
von*  Die  Lehre  von  der  Unterwolt  der  Ae- 
gypter,  und  deD  HysterieD  der  IsU,  erklXrt 
aiuf  MumiengemiUden  des  k.  k.  Antiken-Kabi- 
net*.  (Fundgrubm  da  Oritntt,  V.  273-308, 
Wien,  isitt,  fol.)    U, 

1358*.  ZaoharlHy  Carl  Salomon.  De  Aegyp- 
tiorum  Jmlicio  H>.lennl  In  DeAinctoe.  [Progr.] 
Ueidelbergnes  1H1»,  4*. 

1359.  Pettlf^re-VTy  Thomai  Joeeph.  A  His- 
tory of  Egyptian  Mummlat,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Worahip  and  Embalming  of  the  Sacred 
Animals  by  the  Egyptians;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Funeral  Ceremonies  of  Different  Nations 
...  .  London,  18M,  4*.  pp.  xxi.,  264,  and  14 
platen.    BA. 

1359».  Roselllnl,  Ippolito.  I  Monument! 
deU'Egitto  e  dolia  Nubia  ...  .  Parte  prima 
Monument!  storici  Tumo  I.-IV.  [Tom.  III.  In 
2  ptj  D  Parte  secouda  Monument!  clTili 
Tomo  I.-III.  I  Parte  terza  Monnmenti  del 
culto.  8  tom.  in  9  pt.  Pisa,  1832-44,  8«,  and 
390 platet,  in  &  vol.  fol.    v4.,  H. 

On  th«  Egrptiaa  doetrtne  of  th«  fntara  life,  m« 

M9Huimtnti  ClriU.  Tom.   IIL  Cap.  VII.,  particularly 

pp.  285-331,  430-442,  476-60^ 

1360.  Gbampollioii-Flifeacy  Jean  Jac- 
ques. Egypte  ancienne  ...  .  Paris,  18S9y 
b».  pp.  500,  and  92  plates.  (One  of  the  vols. 
of  L^Vhivers.)    H. 

On  th«  Egjptlaa  DoClons  of  the  ftatara  life.  Me  pp. 
12»-134. 

1361.  'WlllLlnLion,  Sir  John  Gardner.  A 
Second  Series  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including  their  Re- 
ligion, Agriculture,  Ac  ...  .  2  vol.,  and  a 
vol.  of  Plates.    London,  1841. 8«.    U. 

Chap.  XVI.,  Tol.  IL  pp.  Sfll-i»,  treats  of  Faneral 
Rites  and  OlAnrlngi  to  the  Dead.  Pp.  440-451  relate 
to  TraiMmlgration.  the  Immortalltj  of  the  Soul,  and 
Puiara  Ju^menL    See  aleo  Vol.  L  pp.  S16-4.0. 

136U.  Rdtby  Eduard  (Max.).  Die  Hgyptische 
und  die  zoroastrlsche  Glaubenslehre  als  die 
Ultesten  Quellen  unserer  spekulativen  Ideen. 
...  Mannheim,  1846,  8*.  pp.  x.,  461  (text;, 
291  (notes).    B. 

Alto  with  the  title :  —  "  Octchlchte  antertf  abend- 
lioditchea  Phtlosophte.  ...  I"  Band.  ...  "  B<l. 
II..  "  Uesohichte  der  grlechlaehea  Philotophle,"  waa 
published  In  18M.  On  the  Egyptian  doctrine  een- 
cernlog  the  soal  and  iu  destiny,  ane  pp.  17fr-185  and 
the  notes ;  oo  the  Zeroastrian,  pp.  43^98. 

1362.  Kenriok,  John.  Ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Phiit-auhs.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1850.  8«. 
B.  —  Also  New  York,  1852, 12o.    H. 

On  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  a  fntnre  life,  see  Tol. 
I.  pp.  SBS-410.  and  4M-tZ7,  Amer.  ed. 

13r>2».  Osbumy  William.  The  Monumental 
History  uf  Egypt  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  1854, 
8».     /). 

See  ToL  I.  pp.  49IMSS. 

13A3.  UlileinannLy  Max.  Das  Todtengericht 
bei  den  alten  Aegyptcrn.  Eine  Uabilitations- 
Rede  ...  .  Berlin,  1854,8*.  pp.  16,  and  plate. 
P. 

1364.  Bnnseii,  Christian  Carl  ^oslas.  Effypt*8 
Place  iu  Universal  Uistory.  ...  VoL  iT-lV. 
London,  1818-4)0,  8«.    H. 

In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  SSS-ttS,  the  aotbor  treats  of  *'The 
Institutes  of  Rallglnn  [In  Kgyptl :  Animal  Worahip 
and  llctempsychobls.  —  The  Belief  In  Pentonal  Re. 
sponslbUlty  and  Immortality,  as  expressed  la  the 
'Book  of  the  Dead.* —  The  Ifetem psychosis  la  the 
Egyptian  Horel."  —  The  English  translation  of  Bnn* 
ecu's  work  on  Egypt  conUins  important  additions  to 
the  Oermaa  original,  pnbUahed  at  Hamburg  In  • 
▼oL,  184&-»7,  8>.    B. 

1365.  [Ali^er,  William  Rounsevllle].  The 
Egyptian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  ( Uhtvenal- 
ist  quar,  for  April,  1850;  XUL 136-147.)  H, 


1365*.  Hard-vriok,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  «<c.    Part  IV.  1859.    See  No.  1297. 

1365^.  8lk«rp«9  Samuel.  The  History  of  Egypt 
ftx>m  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  bv 
the  Arabs  AJ>.  640.  ...  The  4th  Ed.  3  voL 
London,  1859,  9».    H. 

On  the  tature  Ufh,  ■••  Ch.  L  f  ST}  IL  tt;  T.  29, 
4t;  aBdXI.a. 

8.  Andent  Peniiai  and  Mod«n  Panls. 

1366.  ATeita*  Zend-Avesta,  ouvrage  de  Zo- 
roastre  . . .  traduit  en  Franoais  snr  I'original 
Zend,  avec  des  remarqnes;  k  acoompagn4  do 
plusieurs  trait^s  propres  k  4clalrclr  let  ma- 
ti&res  qui  en  sont  robjet.  Par  M.  Anquetll  du 
Perron.  2  tom.  (Tome  I.  in  2  pt.)  Paris, 
1771, 4».    D. 

This  tyanslatloB  eaanoi  be  laMy  rdled  on. 

1307. Zend-Avesta,  Zoroastera  lebendlges 

Wort  ...  .  Nach  dem  FranzOslscfaen  des 
Herm  Anqnetn  du  Perron  von  Johann  Frie- 
derich  Klenker.  ...  8  Theile.  [Thetl  L,  2* 
Ausg.]    Riga,  (1770,)  1786,  77, 77,  4».    H. 

1368.  Kleukery  Joh.  Friedr.  Anhang 
lum  Zend-Avesta. . . .  [Contalninga  trans- 
lation of  the  dissertations  of  Anquetll  du 
Perron,  and  of  Foucher's  treatise  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Persians,  with  original 
essays.]  2  Bde.  in  6  Thellen.  Leipzig 
und  Riga,  1781-83,  4*.    H. 

1860. Zend-Avesta  ImKlelnen — das  Ist 

Ormuxd's '  LIchtgesetz ....  dargestellt  in 
elnem  wesentlichen  Auszuge  aus  don 
Zendbiichem  ...  nebet  ganx  neuen  Ab- 
handlungen  und  vollstHndigen  Erl&ute- 
rungen  ...  In  drey  Thellen  von  Johann 
Friedrich  Kleuker.  Riga,  1780,  8*.  pp. 
60,100+.    D. 

1370. Vendldad  Bade.    Die  helllgen  Schrif^ 

ten  Zoroaster's  Yaf  na,  VIspered  und  Vendldad. 
Nach  den  lithographirten  Ausgaben  von  Paris 
und  Bombay  mit  Index  und  Qloesar  herausg»> 

fobcn  von  Dr.  Hermann  Brockhaus.   Leipzig, 
850,  large  8«.  pp.  xlv.,  416. 

The  Paris  edition  referred  to  In  the  title  was  edited 
by  B.  Bamouf,  and  publ.  in  U29-A9,  fol.    A. 

1371. Zendavesta  or  the  Religious  Books 

of  the  Zoroastrians  edited  and  translated  with 
a  Dictionary,  Grammar  Ac.  by  N.  L.  Wester- 
gaard  ...    .    Vol.  I.    The  Zend  Texts.    4  pt. 
Copenhagen,  18u2-&4, 4*.  pp.  26, 486. 
With  a  valuable  prefaoe. 

1372. Avesta  die  helllgen   Schriften   der 

Parsen. — Aus  dem  Orundtexte  Ubersetzt,  mit 
stcter  RUcksicht  auf  die  Tradition  von  Dr. 
Friedrich  SpiegeL  I«  Band:  Der  Vendldad. 
Mit  Kwei  Abblldungen.  |  II«  Band.  Vla- 
pered  und  Ya^a.  Mit  vier  Tafeln  Abblldun- 
gen.   2  Bde.    Leipzig,  1862-69,  8«.    H. 

With  Taloable  Introduotiona  and  Ezcnrsua.  Spie- 
gel has  also  publ.  an  edition  of  tlie  original  text, 
with  the  HusvAresh  or  PehlevI  version,  3  Bde.  Lelp* 
slg,  18U-M,  ^,  not  yet  complete. 

1373. Die  fUnf  OAthAs  oder  Sammlungen 

von  Liedem  und  Sprilchen  Zarathustra's,  sei- 
ner JUnger  und  Nachfolgor.  Uerausgegeben, 
Ubersetst  und  erkUrt  von  Privatdocent  Dr. 
Mt.  Haug.  ...  2  Abth.  Leipzig,  1858-60,  8«. 
pp.  xvl.,  248;  xvl.,  259.  {Abhaiyilungtn  f.  d. 
Kunde  d.  MorgenL,  etc  Bd.  I.  Nr.  3,  and  BA. 
n.  Nr.  2.) 

1374.  Bnmoufy  Engine.  Commentaire 
sur  le  Yn^na  Tun  des  llvres  religienx  des 
Parses  ouvrage  contenant  le  texte  zend 
expliqu4  pour  la  premiere  fols  ...  et  la 
version  sanscrite  ln6dlte  de  N4riooengh 
...  .  Tome  I.  Paris,  1883  [-85],  4*.  pp. 
cllll.,  502,  cxcy).    BA. 

1375.  — —  £tiiAea  sur  la  lacgne  et  sur  let 

881 
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textes  xendg.    Tome  I.    Parii,  1840-50, 

8«.  pp.  Iv.,  429. 

CionsUtint  of  artlolei  pablUhed  In  the  Jntmal 
AMiattq[u«  l(UO-fiO.  Important  for  iti  corrvctiona 
of  the  mbtrancIatloQf  of  AnquetU  dn  Perron. 

1376.  Splegclf  Friedr.  Stadlen  Uber  das 
Zendavesta.  1.  Die  Tradition  der  Panieii. 
2.  Znr  paraiacben  Eachatologie.  (Xeit- 
Khrifi der  deuUchen  morgenL  Gt$ellteha/t, 
1847,1.242-263.)    H. 

1377.  Spiegel,  Friedr.  The  uinu.  3.  Die 
Lohre  von  dur  unondlichen  Zeit  bei  den 
Paraen.    (/Wrf.  1851,  V.  221-230.)    H. 

•     1378. The  same.    4.  Ueber  den  Cultos 

der  Qestime  and  die  Weltausicht  der  Par- 
sen  in  den  verscbiedenen  Epochen  ihrer 
Entwickelung.  (Ibid.  1852,  VI.  78-«6.) 
H. 

137Q. Stndien  ttber   das    S^ndavesta. 

6.  Redaction  und  Abfassang.  {Ibid.  1855, 
IX.  174-102.)    H. 

1380. Der   nennzehnte    Farp^ard    des 

Yendidad.    3  Abth.    Milnchen,  1850-54, 

4«».  pp.  32,  58,  40. 

From  tbe  AhkamdluHgtnd.pkito*.-phUol.  Claatt 
d.  k&n.  hajf.  Aiad.  d.  Wiuenachaften,  Bde.  YI., 
VII.  {B.)  This  U  an  lm(>ortant  chnpter  of  tbe 
Vcndtdaf  In  respect  to  eiebatologj. 

1380*. Znr  Interpretation  des  Yendidad. 

Leipzig,  1853,  8«.  pp.  64. 

1381.  Schlottmann,  Konst.  Beitr&ge 
zur  Erlftuteruug  des  von  Spiegel  bearboi- 
teten  Anfanga  des  lOten  Fargard  des  Yen- 
didad. (Weber's  IndUche  Studien,  1850, 
I.  364-380.)    H. 

1382.  Hanfif,  Martin.  Zendstudien.  I. 
Uebersetzung  und  Erkljlmng  von  Ja^na 
c.  44.  (ZeiUchH/t  der  D.  M.  GtuUtchaft, 
1853,  VII.  314-337,  606-526.)    H. 

1383. Zendstudien.   II.  Die  Lohre  Z<>- 

roasters  nach  den  alten  Liedem  des  Zendn- 
wcsta.  III.  Die  Namen  Avesta,  Zend  und 
P&zend  in  ihrer  litterarischen  und  reli- 

fionsgeschichtlichen  Bedeutnng.    {Ibid. 
855,  IX.  683-703.)    H. 

1384.  WhltnejTy  William  Dwight.  On 
the  Avesta,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  Zoroa«trian  Keligion.  {Jmimal  of  the 
Amcr.  Orirnt.  Soc.,  l!356,  Y.  3.37-383.)  If. 
On  the  ZoroaatrUn  doctrtiio  of  tbe  future  lifo, 
lee  p.  38'i. 

1385.  Bnndelieslii,  Liber  Pchlvicns.    E  vo- 

tuHti.isimo  Codice  Havnionsi  descripsit,  duaa 

Inscrlptiones  Regis  Saporis  I.  adjeclt  N.  L. 

WcHtcrenard.    Havniae,  1851,  4».  pp.  iv.,  84. 

See  the  review  bv  M.  Hang,  In  the   Gottingiacht 

gtUkrU  Atuelgen,  IBM,  IL  1001-1046.    B. 

1386. Das    einunddreisnigNte    Capitcl  de« 

Bundchesch.  Ueber  die  Auferstehun^  und 
den  letrten  Ktfrper.  TBy  Friedr.  Spiegel.) 
{Das  Ausland  for  1857,  XXX.  433-435.) 

1387.  Spiegel,  Friedr.  Grammatik  der  PAr- 
siflpruche  nebHt  Sprachproben  ...  .  Leipzig, 
1851,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  209.     //. 

The  extracts  from  the  Minokhtrtd,  of  whlob  a  Ger- 
man tmoflatlon  ii  given  pp.  161-173,  are  curious  ami 
tniereKting  as  lllastrating  the  religions  notions  of  tbe 
Pars  is. 

1388.  ArdAI  Vlr Af.  The  Ardai  Ylraf  Nameh ; 
or,  The  Revelations  of  Ardai  Ylraf.  Trans- 
lated fh>m  the  Persian  and  Guzerateo  Versions. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  By  J.  A.  Pope. 
London,  1816,  8».  pp.  xv.,  123.    H. 

A  Psrsi  work,  deseribing  tbe  rewards  and  punish' 
mcntii  of  tbe  future  life,  as  beheld  br  ArdAl  Virftf  in 
a  vi->ion  or  trance  of  a  week's  duration,  in  wlilch  he 
visited  heaven  and  hell.  Large  quotations  are  iriven 
In  the  Dabitt^n,  1.  2S3-S04,  and  br  Dosahhoj  Pmra. 
Jec,  The  Paraeft,  ete.  Load.  1856,  ffi,  pp.  267-'27t. 
{.H.)  Spiet^l  regards  the  work  as  a  redaction  of  the 
Christian  apocryphal  book  ealled  Th«  Aacetui  -n  of 
laaiah.  (Oomp.  No.  8403*.)  flee  his  TradUionmt 
Liuratur  dtr  ibrMn,  pp.  laO-liS. 
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1389.  DesAtlr,  about  the  midtUe  of  the  ICth 
cent.?  Tlie  DeiMtir,  or  Sacred  WritlngN  of 
the  Ancient  Persian  Prophets,  in  the  Original 
Tongue,  together  with  the  Ancient  Peririan 
Version  and  Commentary  of  the  Fifth  Sumid; 
carefhlly  published  by  Mnlla  Firux  Bin  Kaus 
who  has  subioined  a  copious  Glodsary  of  the 
Obsolete  and  Technical  Persian  Terms;  to 
which  is  added  an  English  Translation  of  the 
DesAtir  and  Commentary  [by  William  Er»- 
kine].    2  vol.  Bombay,  liil\  8*.     A. 

See  tbe  review  by  the  Bsrrn  A.  I.  Bilrc«tre  dt 
Sacjr  In  tbe  Journal  dfs  5aran«,  18-Jl.  pp.  16-Sl.  C7- 
T9  (/r.),  and  an  art.  on  the  De«AtIr  and  tt^  n«l;l*tikn 
hj  w.  Kr«kine  in  tbe  Tnma.  •/  th»  M^U  8oc  of  Bam- 
toy.  n.  ti2-S76.    A. 

1389».  DablstAn.    See  No.  1257. 


1390.  Hj'dey  Thomas.  Yetcmm  Peraamm  et 
Parthurnm  et  Mcdoruni  Rclij^Ionis  lltstoria. 
. . .    Editio  secunda.    Uxouii,  (1700,)  17fiO,  4>. 

pp.  580  +.    H. 

1301.  Foacher,  Paul,  the  Abb€.  Traits  hfi* 
torique  de  la  religion  de^  Persea.  {Miwuiret 
de  VAcad.  Roy.  de*  Jnser.  et  BtdttB-Lettres, 
[17C2-72,]  Tomes  XXV..  XXYII.,  XXIX., 
XXXI.,  and  XXXIX.)    i/. 

1392.  Anqaetil  du  Perron,  Abraham 
Uyacinthe.  Kxpoeition  du  syst^me  tliMo- 
giqne  des  Perses,  tir6  des  li vres  Zends,  Pehlvis 
et  i^arsis.  1707.  (Mimoire*  de  VAead.  J?«f. 
des  Inter,  et  Belles-Lettres,  XXXYII.  671-708.) 
//. 

139'>  Pastoret,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Mdrqmi$  da* 

Zoroastre,  etc.  1780.    See  No.  1276^ 

1303.  Tjrelkseny  Thomas  Christian.  De  Re> 
ligionvui  Zoroudtricarvm  apvd  exteraa  Geutei 
Vcstigiis.  Comnientatio  I.,  1 1. 1701-04.  (Chm^ 
menlationes  Soc.  JReg.  Sri.  Gottinaetuis,  Clots, 
Hist,  et  Pha.,  XI.  112-151,  and  XII.  1-23.)   H. 

1393*.  Brsklne,  William.  On  the  Sacred 
Books  and  Religion  of  tbe  Parsis.  . . .  (Trans- 
actions  qf  the  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  U.  296- 
341,  Lond.  1820,  4o.)    A. 

1.394.  RHodet  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Die  helllge  Saga 
und  das  gesammte  Religionssystcm  der  alten 
Baktrer,  Meder  und  Persor oder  des  Zendvolks. 
...  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1820,  8*.  pp.  xiv., 
545 -I-.    D. 

1395.  Vnllers,  Joh.  Angust.  Fragmente  ueber 
die  Religiun  des  Zoroaster  —  Aus  dem  persi- 
schen  nebersetr.t  und  niit  einem  ausfuehr- 
lichen  Comment  arvernelicn  ...  .  BI  it  einem 
Vorworte  von  II.  Prof.  Windischmann.  Bonn, 
1S31,  S«.  pp.  xxxil.,  130  -f .    v. 

8oe  tb«  cHticiums  of  Sllvestre  de  8acj  in  tbe  Jimr 
not  dea  Samna,  ISH,  pp.  3.Mi.     B. 

139fj.  Mmier,  Joh.  Oeorg.  Ist  die  Lehre  rem 
der  Auferstehung  des  Leibes  wirklich  nicht 
eine  alt-persischo  Lehre?  {Theol.  Stvd.  «. 
An7.,  IHW,  pp.  477-496.)    If. 

In  opposition  to  Hivemick,  ia  bia  Coann.  oa  Daa. 
xU.  2. 

1397.  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  orifftnaUy 
Sclig  Korn.  Mythen  der  alten  Perser  sis 
Qucllen  christlicher  Glanbenslehren  und  Rita- 
alien.  Nach  den  einzelnen  Andeutungen  der 
KirchenvXter  und  einiger  nenem  Gelehricn 
2nm  erstenmale  systematisch  aneinanderge- 
reiht.  . . .    Leipzig,  1H85,  8«.  1  th. 

On  tbe  end  of  tbe  world,  the  reanrrectloa  ef  tbe 
dead  and  the  1a«t  Judgment,  Hee  p.  140.  et  wqq.  StUf 
Korn  was  the  author's  JtiHrk  name,  match  be 
afterwards  ebaneed.  Ili!<  Chrtvtian  name  Ik  given  ss 
Friedrich  l»y  Knyser,  Winer.  FOr*.  Weller,  sad 
llcrer's  Cbn*.  Im.  ;  Sehult,  In  liis  oentlnuatiea  ef 
Hrlnslns.  has  Fklix.  Both  of  theM  oanee  ara  cqniia- 
lent  in  mesnlng  to  Salig. 

1398.  IVllson.  John.  The  PAraf  Religion:  as 
contained  in  the  Zand-Avast4,  and  propounded 
and  defended  by  the  Zoroastrians  (^  India  and 


ISM  BWr.  IL    a.  4.— BELIEF  OF  THE  HIHDDB. 

PmU,  dnlbldiid,nfqled.uilDaa[rHl«dw<tti  ik> TiUa lonriu w ilii  i 

Chtl.tl«iiHy.    Boiotwy  180,8-.  pp. Olu.  AB.         ZSun!'i'!!!'i«l''in" 

I3BB.  SMuBut,  Jnuhlm.    Karnulre,  huI  tor  Jta.  v>I.VmTor  bl>  Ah 


B«i  no.  iMi".  Pr^  WhllMj  ; 

140O.  Rotk,   Rddolph.    Zor   QaKhlchl*  dtr  ■'•l.'-;'^'  »>- 


(c«r(A  dtr  D.M.  OnatttAafl,  IIM,  IV.  UI-  n.  iw.mh  b«i  'at  u,i  IdiUimh  m  mui  n 

BiUliUailBii  J<iD>blilvlIktl»niiui>rikt  IthIi  b«UIii^.    Fw  u  Sliiiui  uiDilxlan,  Bm  prlaltd 

udUw  r-waoT  tb<  VMu.-IU  OrH  hu.  u«  lk>  u  CUcoia.  ini.  t>,  m  ihe  irsrb  pf  Sir  KUIIiia 

niKr  af  U>  dud.  JoDa,  int.  •■,  im.   t9-161   [£.l;  fVnct.  bj  A. 

1*K.  W«it«rK>ar4,NI*bL<idTl«.    Ming  !Iirtiw"'S'.l'bi;'r°,°S»S''iX'Hl.V'SiL'''i 

■ur  HltlranlKlian  JtyiliDlugld.    Atu  dam  DH-  erliicUB)IUoD<irilHiirl(lD>i,>lcD>ii  Iu(il.buu> 

bl.  du.!.  vidn-t.  H'lil.  ro(iiuidtli.(.r^  In  H».  1M«.  rHiib&bhftrittit>  Tht  Bhunnd^llli; 

^    i;»-^».™U,l«t.  ui.A,m»IM«.  oriDiKonrso  bfl-tm  KrI.hn.  .nd  Arinn. 

S3*?.  Silf^  '^            "■  ■^  *"■             '■  ""  f'^H-*  M«tt«..    A  G<d.kclt  Ptll»opfil«l 

\U^  [ijg,r.  Willi™  R«,n«.lHe1    Th,  P.r-  SX«'jn'n'i1;]rr'l't''p"fi!Zpi'r°  «d"  h°; 

■lID  Dutlrino  uf  a  Fnlnrs  Life.    Ill  Cunnsc-  MallorbrJ  Cockbarn  Thonnon            nart- 

ji^      l»M"v''4')lLfl3a7"if              ^^  *»*»   mniHiiM.   br  Cbirin   WllUlw 

1U».  Hardwick,  Chktl».  Chri.t  «nd othor  ~,JdJL™'Si?5S^i'ii!IJIlil''MSiJir 

MmIc™.  rtd.     Purl  IV.  IWB.     BmNo,  lffl7.  ImJTiJiS.i:  ftmrt,  b.  J.  I>.  L'.n(»lul..')ra 

l«3b.  gpUnl,  P,i«trt<:h.     W.   tr^l<lon>II>  SlT^^'t'Wt^r&i.^lrtf'cl'B.'li.  M^ 

bingfl   mlt  dan    aDurKniandan  Lllerilonn  lA^'jib.^  i'bw.   "  <B.i    &.  tSLJI  hH 

dmneilBllI.    Wisn.  1SW.B*.  pp.  itL.tTi,   M,  ^wtaW  ij.  oi1ji™JMi  •■  m«  mmpi.^™!  » 

TMIL   ...■      s^e    p«iS3«J"jip.'l»5«l''rn-l»  mlnnnu,  -ll»  m  Appall 'msUlDliwBAlSil-. 

1401  [RaiuBBr.  8unu«l].    Tb*  Religion  of 
ZoroMlM.    (^Onintrialia  Q«ar.  ftr  Jo]/  «!.! 


r.    ((fnim-Mli:.*  eiiar.  ftr  Jo]»  « 
).  An.  Jul.,  >nd   Oct.  IMl;  iVI 
I1-2S1  a4«-377,  /*■—   '  ""   ""  •"- 

.i.ik. 


For  tbi  blbllg|»pb  J  uil  Unorj  Dt  Illndi  liUnlsn. 


kUnigl.  Aliad.  der  Wiitauek.  m  Btrlii 

1§2S,  A(i(rp»i7,  Klmw.iro-l-W.)    IT. 
iiHisbb  ni4h  I.  M-itf.  BfMia,  inr.ti.. 

InlXfdli]'  Q.  W.T.  Hf«t1  lalblAin.  jwli 


E.B.I,  The nhngrd OceU, 
.neof lnnnarUlitT.  (Amtr. 
or  Bepl.  I»U!  if.  SOI-ZIS.) 


11a(>.  Tada.  Rlc-TM*.  on  Um  dH  bynnt^ 


Bopp  ...     .     Berlin,  18M,  *■.  pp.  MTllMil. 

1410,  B'BtBHthK-BrUimBVB.    Bin*  I>- 

j^nd*  ^"rg^lt'uiiE  DKb  di-m  Tods,  h'iev 
Ibtilt  Ton  Dr.  A.  Webar,  Haiakr.  mi  Otrm. 
(ZliUchriftderdiulKlnt  margatl.eaillichnfl. 


paT  M.  L>nglc 
"  _v !(._.  .  _ 

Ultlq. 


mo,  Onpnck'hkt  ...  Opori  .,.  contii 

Indonim  LIbrit  ,..  exnrpl 

I!  Diwrtalaiiltani  et  AnnnUlloDlbiii 

'...    .    STaLArs«itonll,lS0I^4< 
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lMtlM»Ml7«Ub7Ln}iilaAlttetti«  J«a«.  AteycL 
Tom.  III.,  v..  VI.,  reiurinted  in  tM  JuumalAttatiqrf 
Tom.  lU  III.  (H.).  aud  in  his  Omutw.  IV.  24ft-358; 
eomp.  the  articles  bj  Welwr,  /fuif«cA«  ACiMlien,  I. 
2474m.  880-456,  II.  1-111, 110-S86.  (IT.)  Tiie  ONfm«- 
k'JkoC  conuini  a  tranalauou  or  parai>liraM  of  lAy  of 
the  Cpanichadi. 

Ull.  Brlliad  A'vm3f.ymUm,  Upanishad 

(The),  and  the  Commentary  of  S'ankiira 
A'cba'rya  on  its  First  Chapter,  translated 
from  the  Original  Sanscrit,  by  Dr.  B.  Kiter. 
Calcutta,  ri860-]  1800,  8».  pp.  vii.,  279.  (^t- 
blxotheoa  Indioa,  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Nos.  27,  38, 
135.)    BA. 

1412.  CHHdndoif^a  Upai^lshad  fThe)  of 
the  S&ma  Veda,  with  Extracts  from  tne  Com- 
mentary of  S'aflkara  A'ch&ryya,  translated 
from  the  Original  Sanskrita,  by  R^lendral&l 
Mittra.  Fascicnlns  I.  Calcutta,  1854,  8*.  pp. 
72.    (Biblioth.  Indica,  No.  78.) 

1413.  Rbery  (Hans  Ileinr.)  Ednard.  The  Tait- 
tarlya,  Altar6ya,  S'vfitAs'Tatara,  K6na,  IVa', 
Knt'ha.  Pras'na,  Mnndnka  and  Mfi^dukya 
TJpanishads.  Translated  from  the  Onprinal 
Sanscrit.  By  Dr.  E.  Kfior.  Calcutta,  [1852-] 
1853,  8*.  pp.  ii.,  170.  {Biblioth,  Indica,  Vol. 
XV.  Nos.  41,  60.) 

TTttli  Taluqble  Introduetloni.  A  tnmalBtlon  of  the 
Kena,  Wk,  Kntha.  and  llup^aka  Upanishada,  accord- 
ing to  the  gInsN  of  R'anliara.  mar  alro  be  Tonnd  in 
Ranimohun  Rov'a  Trmndativn  of  aeweral  Prtndp«d 
Book*  of  th*  Feib,  2d  ed.,  Lend.  1882,  »>.    S. 

1414.  Jalmlnl.  The  Aphorisms  of  the  Mi- 
ro&nsA  Philosophy.  With  Extracts  from  the 
Commentators.  In  Sanskrit  and  English. 
. . .  [Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballant}4le.]  Alla- 
habad, 1851,  8ft.  pp.  30. 

1415.  SadAnanda.  YedintarSira;  or.  Es- 
sence of  the  Ved&nta:  an  Introduction  of  the 
Ved&nta  Philosophy  by  Sadftnanda  Parivra- 
Jak&ch&rya.  Translated  ...  byE. ROer.  From 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  1845.    Calcutta,  1845,  8*.  pp.  35. 

1410. A  Lecture  on  the  VedAnta,  embrac- 
ing the  Text  of  the  Vedftnta-S&ra.    [Bv'J.  K. 
Ballantyno.]     Allahabad,  18G0,  R«.  pp.  84. 
The  Sanskrit  text,  vith  a  German  tranalation,  hj 
O.  Frank,  Munchen,  18S5,  4«.    A. 

1417.  [SeahAttrlslvateslkar].  The  Ele- 
ments uf  the  Vedantic  Philosophy,  translated 
from  the  Tamil,  by  Thomas  Foulkes  ...  . 
Miulras,  1860,  8o.  pp.  33. 

1418.  Kalval^ana-ranlta  a  Vedanta  Poem 
the  Tamil  Text  with  a  Translation  a  Glossary 
and  Grammatical  Notes  to  which  is  adde<I  an 
Outline  of  Tamil  Grammar  ...    .    ByChnrlwj 

Qraul,  D.D Leipzig,  ({{.to  London,  1851), 

8».  pp.  X.,  174,  100.  (Graul's  Bibliotheca  Ta- 
mufica,  Tom.  II.) 

Tom.  T.  or  Oraul'a  Bibl.  Tamvlica  (18S4)  coatainn 
a  Oerman  tranMation  of  thU  and  of  ivro  other  Tamil 
worki  on  the  Vedanta  philoAophy,  ttith  uotea. 

1418».  [Mrltynnjaya  Vldyalankara]. 

The  Vedanta  thaiidrikn;  —  an  Apology  for  tlic 
Present  System  of  Hindu  Worship.    Written 
in  the  Bengali   Ijaii(?uage,  and  accompanied 
by  an  Kn^lisli  TraiiHlnti(»n.    Calcutta,  1817. 
Rare.    8oc  Calcutta  Review,  IV.  43,  44. 

1419.  Kaplla,  The  Aphorisms  of  the  SAnkhya 
PhiIos(>|iliy,  of  Kapita  with  illustrative  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Commcntarie.H.  . . .  [Trans- 
lated by  J.  R.  Ballnntyne.  Book  I.J  Allaha- 
bad, 1852,  8«>.  pp.  158. 

1420.  [ ].    A  Lecture  on  the  Sinkhya  Philo- 

8oi>liy,  embracing  the  Text  of  the  Tattwa 
SamAKA.  . . .  [TranHluted  by  J.  R.  Ballantyne.] 
Mirz«i>ore,  18.')0,  S«.  pp.  65  -f. 

1421.  ta'v&ra    Krishna.     The    Sinkhya 

K&rikii,  or  Memorial  >  cihea  on  the  Sllnkhya 
Philosophy,  by  Tswara  Krishna;  translated 
from  the  Sanscrit  by  Ifenry  Tliomas  Cole- 
brookf,  Esq.    Also  the  Bh&shya  or  Commen- 
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tary  of  OftwrapAda;  tramlated,  ani  mm- 
traiad  by  an  Original  Commentl  bj  Hones 
Uayman  Wilson  ....  Oxford,  Onemial  Trant- 
latiou  Fund,  1837,  4*.  pp.  xiv.,  IIM,  and  ths 
Sanskrit  text,  pp.  48,  ff.  3.    U. 

1422.  PataiOall,  The  Apboriona  of  ths 
Yoga  Philosophy,  of  Patai\|ali  with  iUastra* 
tive  Extracts  from  the  Commentary  by  Bhqja 
R4j6.  ...  [Translated  by  J.  R.  Ballantyat.1 
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{Ibid.  IMT,  VI.  175-190.)  D. 

1165*.  Ij«as«n9  Christian.  Indische  Alter- 
tliuniHkumlo  ...    .    4   Bde.    Bonn,  1847-II1. 

The  great  work  on  the  aul^eot. 

1466.  Blrdy  James.  Historical  Researches  on 
tlie  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha  and 
Jaina  Religions  ...  .  Bombay,  1847,  fol. 
(33pZa(«it.) 

1466».  8  ykesy  William  Henry.  On  a  Catalogue 
of  Chinese  Buddbistical  IVorks.  {Journal  of 
the  Roy.  At.  Soc.  of  6.  B.,  etc  1848,  IX.  19»- 
213.)    H. 

1467.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.  Eastern  Monachism 
...    .     lx>ndon,  1850,  F.^  pp.  xi.,  444.    H. 

Cb.  XXII..  pu.  280-SOO,  treau  of  " Nirvana;  Ita 
Paibi  aod  FruluoD."—  A  valuable  work. 

146S.  Barthelcmj^  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les. Premier  uiemuire  sur  le  iidnkhya.  (Mi- 
moires  de  PAcad.  dt  Sci.  Mor.  et  I^d.  dr.  tin- 
stitut  de  France,  1852,  4*,  VIII.  1U7-560.)    H. 

1469.  BurnLOuf,  Eugdne.  Le  lotus  de  la 
bonne  lui  trmlnit  dti  Sanscrit,  acconipaiirnfi 
d*un  comnientiUre  ct  de  viugt  et  un  m^moires 
relatift  an  Buddhisme  ...  .  Paris,  1852, 4*. 
pp.  iv.,  897  +.     H. 

On  the  Hirpdua  aee  pp.  114-116.  This  volume  baa 
an  Index,  not  only  to  Us  own  eonteuta,  but  to  the 
Imtrod.  d  {  kisL  dm  BnddhUm*  doacrlbed  above.  No. 
1158.  8"e  nine  articlev  bj  J.  BartbiMemy  8niDt>Hllaire 
in  the  JoHTH.  dt  Saoantt  for  IHM  and  1S6S. 

1470.  Miiller,  Max.  Beitriige  zur  Konntniss 
der  indiiichen  Pbilo«ophie.  I.  Kan&dn's  Vai?e- 
tthika-Lehre.  {Ze.U$dirift  drr  l).  M.  Ge*eU- 
9c/ia/l,  1M52,  VI.  1-34,  21»-242;  1858,  VII. 
287-313.)    II. 

1470*.  Elehhoff,  Fr6d.  Gust.  L^gende  in- 
dicuno  Mur  la  vie  future,  traduite  du  Sanscrit, 
et  comparee  aux  l^gendes  d'Hom^re  et  de 
Virscile.    Paris,  185«,  So. 

Vrom  the  Mim.  do  FAead.  dot  Set,  BeUoo-LoUroa, 
etc.  dt  Lgon. 

1471.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.  A  Manual  of  Bud- 
hism  [inc], in  its  Modern  Development;  trans- 
lated from  Singhalese  Manuscripts.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1853,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  534.     H. 

See  the  review  of  tbla  work  and  tbe  author'!  Satt- 
em  MoHochUm  by  J.  Barthdlemy  Ralnt-Hilaire  in  tbe 
Joumat  dt  Saoantt,  1858,  pp.  t&b-WIH,  1J»-M5.  4S6- 
4&e,  580-675.  628-S41.     B. 

1471>.  Neve,  F^llx.  Le  Bouddbisme,  son  fon- 
djiteur  et  ses  ^critures.    Paris,  1858*  8«.    A. 

1472.  Rotlk,  Rudolph.  On  the  Morality  of  the 
Veda.  ...  (Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc.y 
1853,111.331-347.)    IT. 

Pp.  S42-345  treat  of  the  ancient  Indian  bellcr  re- 
■peeling  a  hiture  itate. 

1471>.  'Wuttke,  Adolt  Das  Oeistesleben  der 
ChineMen,  Japaner  und  Indier.  185S.  See  No. 
1294. 

1473.  CmknlBSlkain,  Alex.  The  Bhilsa 
Topes:  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  tbe  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Bud- 
dhism ...  .  Illustrated  with  Thirty-three 
Plates.    London,  1854,  8».  pp.  xxxvi.,  370.    H. 

1474.  Palleifolx,  Jean  Baptiste,  Bp.  of  Mai- 
lot.  Description  dn  royannie  Thai  ou  Slam 
...    .    2  torn.    Paris,  1854, 12».     BA. 

Ch.  XV.,  T«me  I.  pp.  41ft-78,  gtvea  an  "Analvae  du 
BjratAme  bondabi.'tte,  tirdc  dee  livrea  aarr^  de  Biani." 

1475.  Pavle,  Theodore.  Les  religionx  bond- 
dhistes  de  I'tle  de  Ceylan.  (Revue  det  Deux 
Mondes  for  Jan.  1, 1854,  pp.  125-14  >.)    H. 


1470.  Rotlk,  Rudolph.  Die  Todtenbestattung 
im  indischen  Alterthum.  (ZeiUc/ir(ft  der  D, 
M.  Geselltchaft,  1854,  VIU.  467-475.)    H. 

1476>.  Edklns,  Joseph.  Notices  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  ( Publ.  in  the  North  China  Herald. 
Shanghae,  1855-5(1.) 

1477.  Mfiller,  Max.  Die  Todtenbestattunc 
bei  den  Brabmanen.  (Zrittcfirt/t  der  D.  M, 
Getelltcha/t,  1855,  App.  pp.  i.-lxxxJI.)    /T. 

1478.  Bartb^lcmj^  Salnt-Hllalre.  Ju- 
les. Du  Bouddbisme  ...  .  Parid,  1855,  8*. 
pp.  vii.,  248  +.    J>. 

1470.  Welter,  Albrecht.  Die  neuesten  Forw 
scbuugen  auf  dcni  Qeblot  des  Buddhismtis. 
(Inditche  Studien,  1855,  IIL  117-105.)    H. 

14T0».  Gntzlair,  Charles.  Renuirks  on  the 
Present  State  <>f  Buddhism  in  China.  (Jour* 
nal  of  the  Roy.  At.  Soc.  of  G.  B..  etc.  1856, 
XVI.  73-02.)    ff. 

1480.  Obry,  Joan  Baptiste  F.  Du  NirvAna 
indieii,  ou  de  rAfrranchisMemeut  de  T&me 
apr^s  la  mort,  selon  les  br&hmancs  ct  les 
bouddhistes.  ffLu  i  l'Acad6mie  d*.\.mienB, 
dans  les  stances  des  15  et  20  Mars  1850.) 
Amiens,  1856,  »>.  pp.  132.    F. 

Valuable. 

1480>.  Spelr,  jtfrt.  C.  Life  in  Ancient  India. 
With  a  .Map,  and  IlluHtrations  drawn  on 
Wood  by  Oeorge  Scharf,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1856.  S«.  pp.  xvii.,  464.    //. 

The  Buthoreaa  derived  mnoh  aid  in  thia  work  from 
Prof.  Wilson. 

1481.  [1¥llll«iifts,  Rowland].  rtxravfUtwara- 
iny&na-g6$hthi.  A  Dialogue  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Supremo  Lord,  in  which  are 
compared  the  Claims  of  Christianity  and 
Hinduism,  and  variops  Questions  of  Indian 
Religion  and  Literature  fairly  di.«K:ussed.  ... 
Cambridge  [Eng.j,  1856,  So.  pp.  xii.,  566.    D. 

1482.  'Wilson,  Horace  Ilayman.  On  the  sflp- 
posed  Vaidik  Authority  for  tbe  Burning  of 
Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Funeral  Ceremo- 
nies of  tlie  Hindus.  (Journal  of  the  Roy.  At. 
Soc.  of  0.  B.,  etc.  1856,  XVI.  201-214.)    H. 

1483.  On  Buddha  and  Buddhism.    (JUid. 

pp.  220-265.)    H. 

1483*. Notes  of  a  Correspondence  with  Sir 

John  Bowriiig,  ou  Buddhist  Literature  in 
China.  . . .  With  Notices  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
Works  translated  from  the  Sanskrit.  By  Rev. 
£.  [J.]  EdkiuH.    (/6tc/.  pp.  316-330.)    H. 

1484.  Bo-vrrlns,  Sir  John.  Tlie  Kingdom 
and  People  or  Siam  ...  .  2  vol.  Loudon, 
185T,8«.    H. 

For  an  intereatlng  aeoonnt  of  Buddhiam  in  Slam, 
aee  Vol.  V  l>p.  2tt7-«M. 

1484*.  Hardwiek,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  tU.    Part  II.     1857.    See  No.  1297. 

1485.  Mflller,  Max.  Buddhism  and  Buddhist 
Pilgrims.  . . .  Reprinted,  with  Additions,  from 
tlie  '  Times*  of  April  17th  and  2Uth.  Together 
with  a  Letter  on  the  Original  Meaning  of 
*  NirvAna.'     London,  1857,  8«.  pp.  54.    H. 

Comp.  Noa.  lAas^-liSa*. 

1485*.  Holmboe,  Christoph  Andr.  Traces  du 
Buddhiitme  en  ^orv6ge  avant  rintroduction 
du  Christian isme  .. .    .    Paris,  1857, K«. pp.75. 

1486.  Koeppen,  Carl  Friedr.  Die  Religion  des 
Buddha....    2  Bde.    Beri  hi,  1857-59, 8».     H. 

On  tranamifratlou  and  nirp:tna  aee  I.  'Jf^:iQ9. 
Comp.  Uenfey  la  tbe  Gottinaitckt  gel.  AnMelgoH, 
1H58.  pp.  Ml-^SS.  IH.)  Bd.  II.  haa  al^o  the  Utle, 
"  Die  lamaiaebe  Hierarebie  und  Kirobe,    ele. 

14S7.  Solkoebel,  Charles.  Le  Bouddha  et  le 
Buuddhisnie.    l*aris,  1857,  8*.  pp.  iv.,  188. 

14K8.  [Alger,  William  RonnNcville}.  The 
Brahmanic  and  BiiddbiMt  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  (North  Amer.  Rev.  for  April,  1858; 
LXXXVL  435-463.)    H. 
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1489.  B*lI«ntyB«9  James  Richard.  Chria- 
tiaoity  contrasted  with  Uindfi  Philosophy: 
an  Kuay,  in  Five  Books,  Sanskrit  and  Eng- 
lish ...    .    London,  1W9,  8».  pp.  270.    //. 

1489*.  Budhlsm  [ncl  in  India  and  China. 
(Biblical  Htpert.  and  rrinceUm  Met.  for  July 
185l»;  XXXI.  391-488.)    AB. 

1490.  'Wbltnejr,  William  Dwight.  The  Vedic 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  {Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  April,  1H3»;  XVI.  404-420.)    H. 

1491.  'WrlghtsoUy  Richard.  An  Introduc- 
tory TieatiHu  «>n  Sanscrit  Ilagiographa :  or  the 
Sncred  Literature  of  the  Uindus.  In  Two 
Parts:  Part  L  — The  PhilOMiphy  of  the  Hin- 
dus. Part  II. — The  Veda  ana  Puranas.  With 
Appendix  and  Notes.  ...  Dublin,  1859,  16*. 
pp.  xiv.,  285.     //. 

1492.  Bartl&^emjr  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 
les. Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion  ...  .  Paris, 
18tfO,  8o.  pp.  xxviii.,  44L    ^. 

1493.  Jacobs,  Alft-od.  Le  Bouddhlsme,  son 
l^giriluteur  et  son  influence  dans  le  monde 
modenie.  {Rrvuc  de*  Dtux^onde*  for  March 
1,  I860,  pp.  108-132.)    H, 

1494.  Mullens,  Joseph.  The  Religions  As- 
pects of  Hindu  Philosophy  stated  and  dis- 
cussed. A  Prize  Essay.  ...  London,  1800, 
8o.  pp.  xvi.,  440.    H. 

1405.  Wassllje-vr,  W.  DerBuddhismns,  seine 
Duicmun,  <jle»chichte  und  Literatnr.  ...  I* 
Theil.  Allgenieine  Uebersicht.  Aus  dom 
Uussischen  tlbersetxt.  St.  Petersburg,  18tfO, 
8».  pp.  XV.,  380.     BA.,  H. 

Comp.  Beofer  In  the  06$tingiKh«  g«L  AHMtigen, 
Iteit.  pp.  601-692.    S. 

1495>.  Deaohamps,  A.,  the  Ahbi,  Le  Boud- 
dhisnte  et  Tapoiogetlque  chrdtienne  ...  . 
Paris,  I8(M>,  8«.  pp.  39. 

1495>>. Les  origines  du  Boaddhisme   Vues 

Siouvelles  pour  servir  aux  travaux  de  I'apolo- 
g^tique  chr6tienne  ...  .  II  Paris,  1861,  8*. 
pp.  31. 

1495«.  S[olierb],  ETminanael]  YTlUlis].  The 
Buddha  and  Ids  Religion. — The  Golden  Verses 
of  tlie  Buddha  [translations  from  the  Dham- 
mapadain].  {Christian  Regitter  [Boston]  for 
May  25,  June  8,  15,  and  22,  18«1.)    H. 

1495<i.  Brc»ck«tt,  L.  P.  Buddhism ;  its  Origin 
and  UeiiultM.  {MeUioditt  Quar.  Rev.  for  April, 
1861;  XLIII.  21^227.) --Brahminism;  its 
History  and  Claims.  (Ibid,  Oct.  1861 ;  XLIII. 
638-047.)     //. 

1495*.  Scndder,  David  C.  A  Sketch  of  Hindu 
Philu8«>phy.    {Biblioth.  Sacra  for  July  and 
Oct.  1861 ;  XVIII.  536-595,  678-724.)    H. 
Valuable. 

1495^.  Banerjea,  K.  M.  Dialogues  on  the 
Hindu  I'liiloriophv,  comprising  the  Nyaya,  the 
Sankhya,  tiic  Veuaut ;  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
cu.Hsionuf  the  Autliorityofthe  Vedas.  ...  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1861,  8".  pp.  xxiv.,  538. 

1495s.  Carrlere,  Moris.  Nirvana.  (Ficbto's 
ZeitschH/t/.  Philos.,  1861,  XXXIX.  199-214.) 
H. 

6.  Ohineie. 

Note.  —  On  Buddhism  in  China,  see  the  preceding 
subdivision. 

1496.  Soliott,  Wilh.    Entwnrf  einer  beschrei- 
bung  der  chinesischen  litteratur.    (Abhand- 
lumjfn  d.  Kbnigl.  Akad.  d.  Wittensch.  xu  Ber- 
lin, 1853,  phil.-hift.  A'/.,  pp.  293-418.)    H. 
AIho  publ.  iiepmnitely.  Berlin,   1M&4,  4".    Un  the 
Bj'MhiHt  Itterature  of  Chlii*,  iM>e  pp.  Stt-SS8.     See, 
further,  on  the  religloas  •nd  phllOMpbical  literature 
of  the  CblocKe,  Robt.  Morrison's  (AfncM  MiMcMmif, 
Loud.   It^Ib,   4".   pp.  SS-52  I  A.,  AB.).  and  OrasM! « 
I^krh.  tiner  aUgem.  JJterriraiuekkhte.  I.    905-906. 
{H.)    For  a  Uu  of  boeka  <w  OhiiM,  iDClndlng  tnns* 
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UtloDs  «f  Ckiasss  sathon,  see  Ckiutm 
Aug.  1848,  XVIII.  402-444.    A. 


1497.  I-klnff,  or  Yih-klnff.  T-King  as- 
tiquissimus  Sinarum  Liber  quem  ex  Latins 
Interpretatione  P.  Regis  aliorumqne  ex  See. 
Jesu  P.  P.  edidit  Julius  MohL  ...  2  voL 
Stuttgartiae  et  Tubingae,  1834-39,  8>.    il.,  H. 

1498.  Ij«4»-tse,  or  Ij«4»-lcliui9  B.C.  664- 
ftSS.  . . .  Lao  Tsen  Tao  Te  King.  Le  livrs  de 
la  vole  et  de  la  verta  conipuee  dans  le  Tl* 
si^le  avant  I'&re  chr^tienne  par  le  pliiloeoplM 
Lao-tseu  traduit  en  fran^is,  et  pal>lf4  avse 
le  texte  chinois  et  un  cummeutair*  pcqirtnsl 
par  Stanislas  J  uUen  ...  .  Paris,  1842  ( IMl  f  J, 
I*,  pp.  xlv.,  3l4.    A. 


See  a  reriew  bj  Wllh.  SehoU  in  the  Jmkrh./.  ate. 
JTrtttt,  1942.  I.  60T-5ia.  iB )  A  traDaUUuii  of  Ua- 
tae  irss  alio  publ.  by  Q.  Fauthler,  Faria,  ItM,  8*. 

1499.  Remusat,  Jean  Pierrs  Abel.  M^ 
moire  stir  la  vie  et  les  opinions  de  Lte* 
tsen,  pliilosophe  chinois  da  YI«  siMs 
avant  notre  ^re,  qui  a  profese4  les  opi' 
nions  commun^nient  attribn^es  h  Pytbs* 
gore,  k  Platon  et  4  leurs  disciples.  Puis, 
1823,  4».  9/r. 

rram  the  Mhmotrtt  d*  t'hut.  Etg.  4»  rrmtt, 
Aead.  tUt  Inacr.,  eto.  lft(4.  VII.  l-6«.    B. 

1499>.  Mdller,  Nic.    De  la  niAtapbysIfos 
de  Lao-ttivu  ...    .    Tirlcnmnt,  Ih&a^  ^. 
FtxHu  the  Rt.vm*  esUobfiM,  Tsoa.  IT. 

1500.  ConAtctus  (Chin.  KoB^-ta*  «r 
Kong-fU-tsc),  B.C.  Ml-478.  Le  Choo- 
King  [or  Shu-kiiigJ,  un  des  livres  eacris  des 
Chinois,  qui  renferme  les  fondements  de  leor 
ancienne  histoire,  les  princfpes  de  lenr  gua- 
vemement  k  do  leur  morale;  ooTrage  re* 
cueilli  par  Confticius.  Traduit  4t  enrlchi  ds 
Notes,  par  feu  le  P.  Oaabil  ...  .  Rew  «c 
corrig4  ...  .  Par  M.  de  OolgDea.  Parii^ 
1770,  4».  pp.  cxliv.,  474.    BA. 

1500*. Ancient  China.    The  Shoo4iing  or 

the  historical  Classic  ...  translated  by  W. 
H.  Medhurst.  Chin,  and  Emg.  Hhangha^ 
1846,  8».  pp.  413. 

1601. Confticll  Chi-king  \or  Shi-king]  sive 

Liber  Carminum.  Ex  Latina  P.  Lachanns 
Interpretatione  edidit  Julius  Mohl.  Statt- 
gartiae  et  Tubingae,  1630,  S*.  pp.  xxii.,  322, 
XVI.    A.,  H. 

Conrtiolaa  wsa  merely  the  OMnpfler  «r  thia  ealla^ 
lion  of  aonga  and  hjmna,  aone  of  «btcb  have  bets 
■uppoaed  to  be  older  than  1100  b.c.  —  Sc«  Bd.  lUet, 
"  Recherchea  sur  lea  mocuni  dra  aneleua  <bl»«l<. 
d  aprda  le  Cht-king."  in  the  Jowmai  Ammtipi*  far 
Nov.  sod  Dee.  1H43,  4*  S^rie.  II.  807-S.'5.  430-447.   S. 

1502. Schi-King.  chinesisches  Liederbuch, 

gesammelt  von  Confticiua,  deni  Deutscfaea 
angeeignet  von  Friedrich  Kli.ckert.  Altona, 
1833,  8».  pp.  xc,  360. 

Another  Oermaii  tranalation  by  Job.  CraoBar. 
fbrmlns  Bd.  III.  of  Dtu  kimmUffth*  MHck,  CrrMd, 
1844,  8^.  I  A.)  The  veraioDa  of  Kuckcrt  and  Craaar 
are  foanded  entirely  on  tb«  Lattn  uaaaUtiaa  of 
LaehamM. 

1503.  The  Works  of  ConfVicIvs ;  containing 

the  Original  Text,  with  a  Transbitioii.  VoL 
I.  [Containing  the  Lun-yu  or  Lun-^miJ]  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Chlneae 
Language  and  Character.  By  J.  Hanihman. 
Sorampore,  1809,  4«>.  pp.  iv.,  4,  xxxix.,  725, 17. 

A.f  BA. 

See  the  review  by  J.  P.  Ab«l  BteasMt,  ia  hb  JR- 
Utnge*  Attattque*.  II.  177-397.  JP. 
1504.  AmloC,  or  Amjrot,  Joseph  Marie. 
Vie  de  Koung-ts^,  appeile  vnlgairement 
Cunf^icins  ...  .  (M4moire§  eaneermanl 
Thitinirf.  ...  de»  Chinois^  XII.  1-408, 
Paris,  1786,  4».)     A..  B.,  H. 

On  the  honor  paid  t«  deeenaed  nncaasara,  aad 
the  question  aboat  their  knovledfa  •#  «hal 
paaaca  on  earth.  ae«  the  remarfcaMy  i*—  eaaBsai» 
tal  lanfuaf*  of  Confnolaa.  pp.  V4,  >■&. 

1604*.  [TfetomtOAt  ThoBUs].    Tba  lift. 
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Bi.  amso.i   If 


id  lolliiann  gfConfucIni 


IHfti.  Pklloaoplir  (Ths)  of  Confaclui.   , 
(CblciiUu  Ar>.  Tor  June,  INT ;  VII.  372- 

UOSk.  Chas.ll,  or  Cbow-ll.     Ln  Tchcou- 

Dkin  Ml  dn  etilDDl^  jw  hu  fSuuird  BM 
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iMgiijdB  But«  ...  stiu  leilo erlginel  i»r  J.  .litiU 

h.  C&llarx.    Tnrla,  oIk  PktU,  l!>63,  «•.  pp.  n.   H, 


IWH.  [Swaka].    Tht  I 


lUO'.  r 1.    CoiirncliuiitlHeiKlui.— Lr>^u»- 

da' I*  CbJQ*  Induiti  da  Cblooii  {w  u'.'^CK 
Fulhiar.  l-uli,  (IHl,  U,  Hi,  B.}  IBSS,  18-  ur 
I».  W.  Mt.     if. 

■H,  Jl  IravlMV  a<  Onnidu.  *lw  liu  fu'n  rol'Brlcd 


-«-..  ,.^rHSS^ 


MoliBlk*,  Oglllluli.  Zwol  Bllkks  siu 
d»r  aioraluhltutoptaJs  und  Thniloglc  dtrCblns- 
•cn.  AniKlnprotbi  FreDilSolKnerUriberHt- 
iunKtndn-CbreatDiiuilhle  MudcIiDa  (Pu'li, 
1»^  8*1  Ini  DniitHhs  ulwnnOTn.  'Ill(*n'* 
ZfiltATi^f.  d.  hiti.  Thtat..  1S33,  111,  1.  IS- 
Si.)    H. 

CoilalDlu  Ui  mit  'M  DM,  •  MMcIlia  M 

51^   BlnK-ll-chlii-ta'Iniiii.     Slng-li- 

HandKhoTtanrelil  lou'lI.C.  T.'i  QaWwiU. 
IZrilKhTi/t/ar  die  Ktmdc  da  MorgaU.,  IB40, 

e*,  111.  xjo-z;u.)   H. 


Ul».  nv«l,  Fnntoli. 


ea.    Ttin  ChlDEis  Cluifci; 
n,  Crilkal  ind  KifgHtial 


■.<!.  HeiigTMU  •«)  MencluiH  in1vrBliuin>« 
rilLllMaphiH,  Illdftbio,  DiKtrihb,  Noniliitv|n« 
'-—■•-'-  "—fiiclo  proiiainni,  odldil,  .'   •'— 


nun...    .    a  lul.  PngK,  nil,  4». 
>.  DnH«lde,JiiaDB>pt.  DncrlplloD  . . . 
:  ]■  Chioa  et  do  la  Tvtarie  cblnob*  ...    . 
raitlle  td.    t  tarn.  (Ptttt,  ITU,  fid.)    La 


1  Bapl.  Oabr.  Al«.    Ds- 


'  ChB-tac,  «-  Cli 

1    helljclonBphnMsopble    ilvr 


Tliumi,  wllb  Nolua  lIlDilrBtliig  Iha  Ciuluiui 
of  Iha  Cnunlry.  from  IJis  IiHlo^Chlnnia 
ainuim  [aUnil  HMTi.    (a.i«ae  Stpa,.  for 

»-.b.issi;  i;x.es-w.)   j.,  ju. 


1514.  Behmllt,  llan 


Mph.   UrOfTen- 


lun...    .    attffint  Zeit«*ri/t /.  d.  hilt. 
»«X.,  1831,  VII.  1. 1-88.)    H. 

t.  PblloaiipfalcalOplnlmuofrhn.rut-z-, 

D  tha  InunatarUI  TtliKipla  aud   I'rlniary 


MB.  SfBlli',    Peter   Faddanau.    Dto  china- 
dbdiBD  flilkaotiula  in  lluwm  VarhKliulH  ma 
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CLASS  nL— BESTINT  OF  THB  SOUL. 


uto 


Offenbamngslehren   mit  RUckiicht  anf  die 
Ausichteu  vou  Windischmann,  Schmi.tt  und 
Ritter  betrachtet.    Berlin,  18S6,  S*.  pp.  vi., 
109.    F. 
1516.  DatIs,  .SVrJulinFraucU.  China:  a  Gene- 
ral Description  of  tliat  Empire  and  ita  Inliabit- 
autH  ...    .     A  new  £d..  revised  and  enlarged. 
...    2  voi.  I^ndon,  (liOe,  40.)  1857, 12».    N. 
On  tbe  religioui  of  China,  sm  Ch.  XIV.- XVI..  Vol. 
II.  pp.  l-IOl. 

lfrie>.  Medhursty   Walter     H.    Cbina:   its 
8tato  and  Prospects  ...    .    London,  18SH,  b<>. 
pp.  vii.,  582.    AB.  —  Alao  Boston,  18:i8, 12>. 
On  the  religious  of  China,  see  pp.  161-219. 

1516i».  Revlevr  of  the  Shin  Se«n  Tung  Ke«n, 
—  a  General  Account  of  the  Gods  andGenii ; 
in    22  vols.    {Vhinne    Repot,  for    Feb.  and 
March,  18H9 ;  VII.  505-525,  55a-5t».)    BA. 
See  poitlcaUrlj  pp.  560,  661. 

161G*.  Medlmrsty  Walter  H.  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Theology  of  the  Chinese,  with  a 
View  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  most  Appro- 
priate Term  for  expressing  the  Deity,  in  the 
Chinese  Language.  ...  Shanghae,  1847,  8«. 
pp.  280.    AB. 

151C«i.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Mode 

of  rendering'the  Word  God  in  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  Language. 
Shanghae,  1K48, 8«.  pp.  170.    AB. 

ThU  euajr  and  tbe  preeeding.  with  other  pampbleta 
In  tbe  controversj,  contain  much  which  llliutratea 
the  notions  of  tbo  Cblnese  oouoemlng  spirits. 

151 6*.  Boone,  William  J^  Bp.  An  Essay  on 
the  Proper  Konderiug  of  the  Words  Elohini 
and  Theos  in  the  Chinese  Langifitge.  . . .  Can- 
ton, 1848,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  69.    AB. 

151C.  M«dliariit»  Walter  II.  Reply  to  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Boone  on  the  Proper  Uendering 

of  the  Words  DD^Sn  [ncj  and  ecov  into  the 
Chinese  Language.  Canton,  1848»  8«.  pp.  107. 
AB. 

On  the  offcrinK*  to  deceased  ancestors,  see  especially 
pp.  46-46,  &4,  &5. 

1617.  Williams,  Samuel  Wells.  The  Middle 
Kingdom ;  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment, Kducation,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion, 
Ac,  of  the  Chinese  Emiriro  and  its  Inhabitant.^. 
...  2  vol.  New  York  and  London,  1H48,12».  H. 
In  the  F.ugllsh  edition  tbe  Utle  reada,  "  TheCbinene 
Empire,"  tic.    On  ibc  religion  of  the  Chinese,  see  II. 

1518.  IVorslilp  (The)  of  Ancestors  among 
tlie  Oiine.se.  {Chinese.  Repot,  for  July,  1849; 
XVI1I.3G3-3S4.)     A.,AB. 

1518«.  Mediiturat,  Walter  II.  On  the  True 
Meaning  of  tlie  Word  Shin  ["spirit,"  etc.],  as 
exhibited  in  the  Quotations  addticed  under 
that  Word,  in  the  Chinese  Imperial  Diction- 
ary, called  ...  the  Pei-wan-yun-foo  ...  . 
Shanghae,  1849,  8o.  pp.  88.    AB. 

1518*.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Mode 

of  translating  Ruach  k  Pncuma,  in  the  Chi- 


nese Veraton  of  tbe  Scripturec  ... 
1860, 8*.  pp.  75.    AB, 

1518s. Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  [Chinese] 

Repository,  accompanied  with  a  Trmnslation 
of  a  Chinese  Tract  f  Yang^n-shin]  on  Nonrish- 
iug  the  Spirit.  (CAtnese  Repot,  tor  Aug. 
1850;  XIX.  445-469.)    A.,  AB. 

A  curloQs  speeimen  of  Chinese  psTchokty. 

1518^.  IjCf^KOy  James.  Letters  on  the  Rendei^ 
ing  of  the  Name  God  in  the  Cliinese  Language. 
. . .    Hongkong,  1860,  8*.  pp.  78.    AB. 

1518*. An  Argument  for .. . .  (Shaog  Te)  as 

the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Words  £l<^iin 
and  Theos,  in  the  Chinese  Language:  with 
Strictures  on  the  Essay  of  Bishop  Boone  in 
Favour  of  the  Term  ...  (Shin)  Ac.  ike.  ...  . 
Hongkong,  1850,  8».  pp.  v.,  43.    AB. 

IbW.  Boone,  William  J.,  Bp.    Defense  of  an 
Essay  on  the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Words 
Eiohim  and  6eo9  into  the  Chinese  Laugnage. 
. . .    Canton,  I860,  8*.  pp.  IGO.     AB. 
Also  In  the  C*ta«s«  Jfajpoeilery,  Vol.  XIX. 

1518s.  I<e|f|fe,  James.  The  Notions  of  the 
Chinese  concerning  God  and  Spirits:  with  an 
Examination  of  the  Defense  of  an  Essay  ... 
[by  Dr.  Boone].  Hongkong,  1862, 8*.  pp.  iv., 
iU.,  166.    AB.,D. 

1519.  M<CI«tel&le,  T.  The  Chinese  on  the 
Plain  of  Shinar,  or  a  Connection  establishsd 
between  the  Chinese  and  all  other  Natioai 
through  their  Theology.  (Journal  of  the  Roj/. 
As.  Soe.  qf  O.  B.,  etc.  1860,  XVI.  ii.  368-13&.)  U. 

1520.  MeadOMTS,  Thomas  Taylor.  Tbe  Chi* 
nese  and  their  Rebellions,  viewed  in  Connec- 
tion with  their  National  Philoscphy,  Ethics, 
Legislation,  and  Administration.  To  which 
is  added.  An  Essay  on  Civilization  and  its 
Present  State  in  the  East  and  West.  . . .  Loo- 
don,  1866,  8*.  pp.  Ix.,  656.    BA. 

ror  a  ^*Notloe  of  tbe  Phllosopliy.  Morality,  and 
Polity  of  tbe  Cbluese.  and  of  Uie  RclisioB  of  tls 
foveralng  Glass,"  see  Ch.  XVIU.  pp.  S»-«(N. 

1521.  Cnlbcrtson,  M.  Simpson.  Darkness 
in  the  Flowery  Land;  or,  Religions  Notions 
and  Popular  Superstitions  in  North  China.  ... 
New  York,  1857, 18«.  pp.  2X5. 

The  author  had  resided  eleven  years  in  China,  as  a 
mitiionarj. 

1521^  Confucianism.  (Biblieal  Revert, 
and  Princelon  Rev.  for  April,  1868;  XXX. 
226-2G1.)     AB. 

1521t>.  Hardvrlck,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  etc.    Part  III.    1868.    See  No.  12Bi. 

1522.  Edklns,  Joseph.  Tlie  Religions  Condi- 
tion of  the  Chinese:  with  Observations  on 
the  Urospects  of  Christian  Conversion  amongst 
that  I'euple.  . . .     London,  1869, 16*.  pp.  28$. 

15*23.  1¥hltne)r,  William  Dwight.  China 
and  the  Chinese.  (New  Englander  for  Feb. 
Iji59;  XVII.lU-143.)    H. 

On  tbe  religion  of  tbe  ancient  Chinese,  see  yf. 
124-12$. 


D.  — ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS;   ETRUSCANS. 


1,  Ancient  Greeki  and  Bomans. 

3524.  Homer  us.    See  particularly  Odys.  Lib. 
XI. 

1525.  Gadolln,  Gust.  Dissertatio  acade- 
mica  UouiericH  nonnuUa  Animoe  Nomina 
explicans.     I'psal.  1704,  4« 

Ib'SS.  Jortin,  John.  Six  Dissertations 
upon  Diflerent  Snhjects.  London,  1755, 
8«».  pp.  iv.,  :324.     H. 

Disvert.  VI..  pp.  30&-424.  1*  "  On  tbe  Rtste  of 
the  T>ead,  as  deM:rib«d  bj  Uonier  aud  Virgil." 

1527.  Hcnrlcl,  Joh.  Christian.    De  Im- 
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mortalitate  AnimI    Homerica   Commen- 
tatio.     Viteb.  1786,  4«.  pp.  28. 

1528.  Groddeck.  Gottfr.  Ernst.  Ueber 
das  Local  der  VntenKelt  l»eim  Homer. 
(BiblioUtek  der  alien  Lit.  u.  Kwut,  1791, 
St.  8,  pp.  15-^.) 

1529.  Stnrm,  Friedr.  Wilh.  De  Testiglis 
Doctrinae  de  Animi  hunuini  Immortali- 
tato  in  Homeri  Carminibiis.  lYolus.  I.- 
III.    Gerae,  1796-07,  4«.  p|>.  16,  16, 16. 

1530.  Halbkart,  Carl  Wilh.  Psycholcv 
giu  Iiu:ncrir:i  ...  .  ZUilichariae,  1796^ 
8«».  pp.  X.,  118.    ff. 
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1531.  Vttlelcer,  Karl  Helnr.  Wllh.  Ueber 
die  Bedeutuiiic  von  ^v^^  und  EtdwAoF  In 
d«r  Iliaa  uud  OdyiMee  ...  .  GieMen. 
1825,  4».  pp.  23.  ' 

ror  •   tnosUtlen  by  C.  P.  llaMn,  Ma  the 
doMieal  JAMcaun.  II.  C-64,  Loud.  1M&.  00.    H. 

1532.  On  Hom.Odys.  xi.  5C8-i)71.  (CTa«*»coZ 
Jour,  for  Dec  1828;  XXXVUI.  190-lM.) 


1633.  !¥•,  T.  On  the  Situation  of  the 
Haded  of  Honior.  (Classical  Jour,  for 
March,  1829;  XXXIX.  80-92.)    If. 

1534.  Hamel,  Emm.  (or  Ivmile?)  Louis. 
Thosin  philotiopliicade  Psychologia  Ilome- 
rica.    Parisiiu,  1833  [1832  ?],  8».  pp.  23. 

1535.  "Welokery  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die 
Ilomeriacheu  PhlLaken  und  die  Inxeln  der 
Soligen.  {Kheinisches  Mus.  fur  PhiloL, 
1833,1.  2K>-2^'.T)     //.  * 

AIM  ia  LU  Kltine  Sckr{/Un,  II.  1-79.    JET. 

1536.  Altenbmrg, .    Ueber  den  Auf- 

enthalt  dea  OdyuHeus  bel  der  Kirke  und 
seine  Fahrt  in  den  Hades,  Odyss.  X.  u. 
XI.    [Progr.J    Schleusingen,  1835,  8*.  pp. 

1537. Odysseus  In  der  Unterwelt.  ... 

[A  continuation  of  the  above.]  (Arcftiv 
/.  Phtl.,  1S4^>,  VI.  170-188.)    If. 

Make*  the  whole  Morjr  an  utronomloal  myth. 

1538.  Bggers,  Joh.  IL  C.  De  Oreo  Home- 
rico  ...    .    Aitume,  1830, 4*. 

1530.  BTHsclsbaeli,  Karl  Frledrich.  Die 
homerifiche  Thcologie  in  ihrem  Zusam- 
menhange  dargeetollt  ...  .  Narnberg, 
1840,  8«.  pp.  xxxii.,  360.  H.  —  »  Aufl., 
...  bearbeitet  von  Q.  Autenrieth.  ibid. 
1861,  8«. 

VIF'  Abichnttt,  pp.  808-S60,  "  Das  Leben  and 
der  Tod." 

1540.  Bellinger, .    Quae  Homeri  de 

Orci  Natura  et  Animarum  post  Mortem 
Condi tione  fuerit  Sentontia.  [Progr.l 
Hadamar.  1847,  4».  pp.  29. 

1541.  Teuffel,  Wilh.  Siegm.  Zur  Einlei- 
tung  in  Homer.  Die  homerischen  Vur- 
Btcllungen  vun  den  Ottttern,  vom  Leben 
und  Tom  Tode  ...  .  rOymn.-Progr.] 
Stuttgart,  1848. 

1542.  Blaeklcy  John  Stuart.  On  the 
Tlu'ology  of  Ilumer.  (Classical  Museum, 
V11.41t-45.S,  London,  1850,  8».)    H. 

On  the  state  of  souls  after  death,  see  pp.  4S6- 
467. 

1543.  Grotemeyery  H.  Homers  Grund- 
ausiebt  von  der  8eule.  [Progr.j  Waren- 
dorf,  1854,  8«.  pp.  38. 

1544.  Gladstone,  William  Ewart. 
On  the  iloctrioe  of  the  ftitare  sUte  In  Homer. 

we  hie  Studies  on  Hommr,  Oxfwd,  1858,  tfi,  IL 
167-171,  Si»-394.     S. 

1545.  Prondflt,  John.  Homeric  Ideas 
of  the  Soul  an*I  a  Future  Life.  (Biblioth. 
Sacra  for  Oct.  1858;  XV.  763-805.)    H. 

1545*.  Phereej-des,  SynUt  A.  b.c.  M4. 

1545>>.  [Bote,  Thomasl.  A  Review  of  the 
Passage  in  Tully's  First  Tusculan  Ditipu- 
tation  concerning  Pherecydes's  Notion  of 
Future  Existence.  London,  1744,  8".   BL. 

1546.  Anstxlmenes,  fl.  b.o.  6S0. 

1547.  Groth,  Daniel.  Dissertatio  de  Ana- 
ximeuis  Psychologia.  [/V«».  Joh.  Audr. 
Schmidt.]    Jenae,  1689,  4*. 

1548.  Pjrtliagoras,  fl.  b.c.  6S0, 

1549.  Rhodlniy  Ambr.  Dialogue  de 
Transmigratione  Animarum  Pythagorica, 
qnomodo  eadem  concipi  et  defendi  possit. 
Hafniac,  I03K,  K 

Bee  Morhof,  Poti/Mtt.  Tom.  IL  Lib.  L  e.  ^  n> 


1550.  Oandenmio  (Lat.  €hiadentlu«), 

Paganlno.  De  Pythagoraea  Animarum 
Trannmigratione  Uuusculum.  ...  [With 
several  other  treatises.]  Paris.  1641.  4«. 
pp.324. 

1551.  liftsober,  Casp.  Dissertatio  histo- 
rico-philoMophica  de  Metempsychoei  Py- 
thagorica. r  Ilesp.  Christian  Krnmholts.  1 
LIpsiae,  1666,  4».  (2  sh.) 

1552.  C«ramnelyI.obkowltz,  Juan. 

Haplotos  de  Kestrictionibus  mentalibus. 
Opus  ingeniosissimum  ...  .  Lugduni. 
1672, 4«.  *        ' 

Treato,  amonir  other  thing*,  '*  de  Prthasone 
Metempvjrchotl." 

1553.  [Bnlstrode,  Whitelocke].  An  Es- 
say  of  Transmigration,  in  Defence  of  Py- 
thagoras ...  .  London,  1692,  8».  pp. 
192 +.    G.  .  »  FF 

,,^  ^2***  translaUon,  by  Oierald  Dyke,  Load. 

1554.  Hem&ansson,  Joh.  De  Metem- 
psychosi  Pytliagorica.    Upsal.  1718,  4«. 

1555.  Hanber,  Ebcrh.  Dav.  De  Metem- 
psychoei sivo  Pythagoraea  Animarum 
Transmigratione  brevis  Disquisitio.  Ul- 
mae,  1724,  8*. 

1556.  Hartmann,  Joh.  Adolph.  Mcrcfi- 
i^Xt'^v  Pythagorea  ab  Imputatlonibus 
absurdis  liberata.  Marburgi,  1733  [1736  ?], 
4». 

1656*.  Irhoxe,  Willem.  De  Palingenesia 
Veterum,  «/c.  1733.    See  No.  502. 

1557.  Vrlesy  R.  de.    Verhandeling  over 

de  Zielsverhuiziug,  volgens  de  stelling 

van    Pythagoras.    Amsterdam,  1834,  8«. 

Jl.  0.25.  * 

Bee.  ftirther,  on  Pytha(oras,  OtM.  Mttmm.  XV. 
•0,  et  seqq. 

1558.  .fisebjrlus,  b.c.  ft3ft-4M, 

1559.  Tyrlcr,  William  Seymour.  The 
Theology  of  .Sschylus.  (DiUioth.  Sacra 
for  April,  1859;  XVL  354-403.)    H. 

On  a  foture  sUte  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
see  pp.  IW7-401.  ' 

1569*.  Empedocles,  Joriaentinus,  fl.  b.c. 
460.  . . .  Carmiuum  Reliquiae.  De  Vita  c;iua 
et  Studiis  dknemit,  Fragmenta  explicuit. 
Philosophiam illnstravit Simon Karsten  ...  . 
Am8telo<Umi,  1838,  8o.  pp.  (8),  557.    H. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  soni,  iu  Immortality  and 

transmigration,  see  psriicolarly  pp.  49a-&15,  and  the 

I         Froffmcnis  there  illustrated.    Comp.  Btarx's  JFtmis, 

dodM  (Lips.  It05,  8»),  pp.  43&-4b4.    H.  ^^ 

1559^.  Gladlsch,  August.  Empedokles 
und  die  Aegjpter.  Eine  historischo  Un- 
tersuchuug  ...  .  Mit Erlttuterungen ana 
den  aegyptischen  DenkmJUem  ron  Dr. 
Heinrich  Brugsch  und  Joseph  Passalacqaa 
...  .  LeIpKig,  1858,  F«.  iT.,  156.  JZ 
See  particularly  pp.  SS-67.  60-68. 

1660.  Socrates,  b.c.  4II1MO0. 

1561.  IjflUMinlx,  (Peter)  Ernst  von.  Dei 
Sokrates  Lel>en,  Lehre  und  Tod.  Nach 
den  ZeugnitMen  der  Alten  dargestellt. 
Hunchcn,  1857,  8».  pp.  122.    F 

1562.  Xenophouy  fl.  b.c.  400. 

1563.  Heller,  Ludw.  De  Cyri  morientis 
Oratione  in  Xenophontis  Cyropaedia  Lib. 
VIII.  memorata.  . . .  Erlangae,  1797.  8». 
pp.  86. 

1564.  Plato,  B.C.  428-147. 

ror  editluus,  translations,  and  iUnstnUlve  works. 

169,  6&4-6S6,  and  Knirelmanu'e  Bill.  Script.  Close.. 
6s  Aufl.,  lii&8.  pp.  268-»l.  740.  The  best  edition  of  the 
orixlDal  Is  that  of  Btallbaum,  in  Jaeohs  and  Boot's 
A'M.  (rroeeo. 
The  following  are  the  best  translations :  —  MHoUak. 

^L^iiP*^'  *L^y^''.  ■"*  ®-  Bnn?e«,  6irol,  LoSidoa! 
](H»-64,  sm.  8».  formlDg  a  psrt  of  Bohn's  Class<e«l 
Ukrtrni  Frmck,  by  V.  Oooala,  U  tea.  Parte,  18S^ 
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CUM  in.-D>aTiNT  or  tbm  boul. 


UW.  Pluto.  The  Plilonlc  Dlilognea  fyr  Eat- 
llih  Keulen.  B7  WILIImn  Whrwell,  D.D. 
Vol.1.  DtalognMof  IbeSocrmtkScbool,  Mil 
PMcguiH  refeirlng  to  Iha  TiM  ud  Bcalli 
-•  "-r.l.fc  I  fol.  II.  AiitlHphlit  Dia- 
■  — '  111.  Tlie  Repuhirc  »n<t  Iha 
.     CuBbrldgs  [Bug.],  ie5»-ei, 


luRUM.     I     ■ 


■nd  Pbirdo.    Trtn 
CburlFi  gtiun  Sti 
S*.  pp.  210  +. 
Jar.  Phedo;  0 


•Olo^  OT    fioCTAh 

laid  fron  thfl  < 


OviDloni  of  Anclenl.  MedUlU    u 
ptllogophrn  und  DlTlnn  on  lb«  : 


L ConrtntLiniorpUlo'iGDtglu.  [Trftn* 

tpd   br    .VolllHnlcl   S.   Folrwiu.r   iChrittlaii 
xam.  far  Uurh,  lUT;  XLIl.  l^Ml.)    A. 


ItlO.  OIrnplodari»,fl.A.D.fi30I  »;hi: 


ISTO*.  Flclno,  Uuillio.    1481.    B«e  No. 
I»;i.  CBMcllanl,  Pisr  Niccnid.    I>«  Im- 

1$I1>.  [Barbo,  Fumpau  dcllmj.    £>pual- 


.     |«..p.J. 
1740,  4*.  pp.  SO. 

Taaneki,  M.  H.    Da  i 

" 'wr- - 

Uys.Wlndhcl: 


UTS.  SotUcbir, 


.  Audi.    Da  Plulo- 
Cbriitaph.    Argi- 


p.lM 


PIUOBl 


IMO.  CritwArd,  CfaulH.    

Cioncm  Ibe  Phirdon  of  Plulo:  or  Dialan* 

or  th*  Imaiortxlltjr  ot  llie  Eiuul.  ...  To 
wblch  in  aimclnJ,  A  Pl>cho1o|3r ;  or,  An 

tba  Soul:  in  vblcb  iha  Opinloni  of  all 
ths  CalebntHl  Milipkfilcluii  on  that 
BnldacI  an)  dlKuned.  . . .    Loodon,  IITS, 

ifisi.  i.ui«,  cl 


l&Sl.  Plutonll  Locna  Id  TlnuaD  da  Ortn 

mod  Bam'a  AVml  pAiM.  Mog^  11.  1-70, 

»»3.TeBi»iBBBii,VI1li.aaltliab.  Leh- 

UnMrrbKchkiit.  ...     Jaiu.    !»!,  sa.  «•. 
pp.  IT)..  Ml     J/. 

IJM.  flTalsm  der  PUIonlKbcB  Philo- 

Kpbla.  ...    4  B<la.    Lalpiit,  1IM-B$,  »■. 

lligS.  Iilndc,  Sun.  Qottlieb.    Da  golatlli 


lASe.  Mackc, 

pp.  Hi. 
IMT.  WtC«<^ 

4-.pp,U 
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lfi88.  Pettavely  Fr.  De  Argtunentis,  qai- 
bo*  apad  PUtonwu  ABimonun  Immorta- 
liUu  defenctttar.    BeroUni,  1816,  4*.  pp. 

1589.  Kunhardt,  Heinr.  PUtona  Phjt- 
don,  mit  b«tM>ndorer  RUckslcbt  auf  die 
UnaterbllchkeiUlehre  erlilatert  and  beor- 
theilt.    LUb«ck,  1817,  8*.  pp.  72  +.    F. 

IfiOO.  Taylor,  Tbom*8.  Platonic  Demon- 
strmtion  of  tbe  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
(CUusieat  Jour,  for  June  and  Sept.,  1820; 
XXI.  201-230,  ^nd  XXII.  40-51.)    H. 

1591.  Seaser,  Rev.  John.  Observation* 
on  the  Phfledo  of  Plato.  (CkuiicalJour. 
for  June,  1825;  XXXI.  209-217.)    H. 

1592.  Sehmldty  Adalb.  Argumenta  pro 
Immortalitate  Animarum  in  Platonls 
Phaedone  explicita.    Halae,  1827,  8*. 

159a.  Rettlffy  Heinr.  Christian  Mich. 
Quaestiones  Platonicae.  I.  Quam  cokuo- 
scendae  verae  Animi  Naturae  Yiam  Plato 
commonstraverit.  ...  [Progr.J  Gissae 
[BadingenJ,  1831,  8*.  i  th. 

1594.  Brantf  J.  W.  Bemerkungen  liber 
die  platouische  Lehre  vom  Lernen  als  ^iner 
Wiedererinnerung(ai'afun|0-if).  Branden- 
burg^ 1832,  8». 

1596.  Deyoka,  Ferd.  Platonis  de  Ani- 
morum  Migratlone  Doctrina.  Confluent. 
18^8*. 

1596.  Vrome,  C.  De  My  this  Platonicis 
imprimis  de  Necyils.   fiUsseldorf;  1835, 4«. 

1597.  Melring, .  De  Mythis  Plato- 
nicis iuprimis  de  Necyiis.  [Progr.]  DUs- 
seldorf;  1835,  4f>. 

An  Nm.  1596  and  1507  tltlM  of  tbe  Mine  eauj  T 
I  fire  them  u  I  flnd  them  la  Kofelmann's  BM. 
Seript.  Clou. 

1598.  Sebmldt,  Adalb.  Ueber  die  Ideen 
des  Plato  und  die  darauf  beruhende  Un- 
sterblichkeiUIehre  deaselben.  [Progr.] 
Halae,  1835,  4».  pp.  58  (29). 

1598».  Slffwart,  Heinr.  Christian  Wilh. 
von*  Die  platunischen  Mytheu  von  der 
menschlichen  Seele  im  Zusammenbange 
dargeiitellt.  (Appended  to  his  GuchichU 
der  PhUosophie,  II.  453-515,  Stuttg.  u. 
TUb.  1844,  80.)     B. 

1599.  Volgtliinder,  J.  A.  Chr.  PlatonU 
Seutentia  de  Auimorum  Praeexistcntia. 
Pars  I.  De  Principio  Philosophiae  Plato- 
nicae.   [Diss.]     Berulini,  1844,  80.  pp.  25. 

1600.  Fls«ber,  Carl  Philipp.  De  Plato- 
nica  de  Animi  Immortalitate  Doctrina. 
...    £rltfngae,  1845,  80.  pp.  14.    F. 

1601.  Sehmldty  Herm.  Duorum  Pbae- 
donis  Platonici  Locorum  Explicatio  (p. 
66.  B.  et  de  universa  Argumentatione,  in 

?ua  ex  ipsa  Auimi  Forma  quasi  ac  Specie 
mmortalitas    «yus    deducitur).    [Progr.] 
Wittenbergae,  1845,  4*.  pp.  21. 

1602.  [King,  Thomas  SUrrJ.  Plato's 
Yiews  of  Immortality.  (Vhivenaliit 
Quar.  for  Jan.  1847 ;  IV.  73-107.)    H. 

1603.  Smoatako'MrslLl,  Joe.  Platonis  de 
Auimo  Placita.  [Progr.]  Ostrowo,  1847, 
4*.  pp.  15. 

1604.  liaelkmanny  Karl  Heinrich.  Ueber 
dfs  Unsterblichkoit  der  menschlichen 
Seele,  nach  den  Vorstellungen  des  Philo- 
sophen  Platon  und  des  Apostels  Paulos. 
. . .    Landeshnt,  1848,  8*.  pp.  32.    F. 

1605.  A  blander.  Job.  Aug.  Dissertatio 
Veterum  in  Uenere  Philoeophorum  prte- 
cinueque  Platonis  de  Animi  Yi  et  Immor- 
talitate Sententias  breviter  adumbrans 
...  .  [i?<«p.  Pet.  Otto  Wiberg.]  Panl. 
Lundo,  [18—,]  8*.  pp.  16. 


1606.  Hermann,  Carl  Friedr.  De  Partis 
bus  Animae  immortalibus  seetmdum  Pla* 
tonem.  [Praef.  Ind.  Bchol.]  Qottingae, 
1850, 4«.  ••  ^  ^ 

1607.  Speek,  Moritx.  WUrdignnc  der  pla* 
tonisciien  I«hre  von  der  Unsterblicbkolt 
der  Beele.  . . .  [Progr.]  Breslau,  1853, 4*. 
pp.  16. 

Abo  In  the  M«U9€Juiftf.  PMot.  %l  katk.  TktoU 
18&2,  Heft  82,  or  N.  ¥.,  XIII.  it.  ppw  l-lt.    M. 

1608.  Oaell-Fela,  J.  T.  DlsserUtio  qua 
Psychologiae  Platonicae  atque  Aristote* 
leae  £xplicatIo  et  O>mparatio  Institultur. 
Wirceburgi,  1864,  99.  pp.  106. 

1609.  MflUer,  L.  H.  0.  Die  Eschatologio 
Platon's  und  Cicero's  in  ihrem  TerhUt- 
nisse  sum  Christenthnme.  ...  Jever, 
1854,  4*.  pp.  44.    F. 

1610.  Kalilert,  A.  J.  Ueber  die  plato- 
nischen  Bewvise  der  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Beele.    [Oymn.  Progr.]    [Wien,]  1855, 4*. 

1611.  Snaentlfeil,  Franz.  Die  genetische 
Kntwlckehtng  der  platonischen  Philoso- 
phie  einleiteiid  dargestellt  ....  2  Thefle. 
Leipxig,  1865-60,  8«.  pp.  xrL,  486;  xii., 
1-^12,  xxviii.,  318-606.    H. 

1612.  Sehmldt,  Hermann.  Zn  Platons 
Phaedon.  [On  the  concluding  argument, 
p.  100  A-lOd  E,  ed.  Steph.]  (Jahn's  New 
Jahrb.f.  FhiIol.,lSb6,  L.VXIII.  42-48.)  H, 

For  other  Illantratloni  of  the  Fhmd»  by  Sehaidl, 
Me  Enfclmmnn'a  BUbL  Script.  CIom.,  fF  Aufl., 
p.  07. 

1613.  Snsemllil,  Franz.  Ueber  die 
Schluszbeweisin  Platons  Phaedon.  (Jahn's 
Neue  Jahrb.  f.  Philol.,  1850,  LXXllI. 
236-240.)    //. 

1614.  IVlUlams,  N.  M.  The  Phsedon. 
IChrutian  Rev.  for  Oct.  1857 ;  XXII.  507- 
532.)    BA. 

1615.  Bllohells,  Fr.  Die  Philosophie  Pla- 
tons    iu    ilirer    inneren   Beziehung   zur 

Seoffenbarten  Wahrheit  kritisch  aus  den 
iuellen  dargestellt  .. .    .    2Abth.  MUn- 
ster,  lft5^-flU,  8«.     //. 

1616.  Volqnardsen,C.R.  Platen's  Idee 
des  periiUnlicben  tieistes  und  seine  Lehre 
Uber  Erziehung  ...  .  Berlin,  1860,  8». 
pp.  viii.,  192. 

See  Bihlioth.  Sacra,  XYTII.  SH-SZT. 

1616*.  [Blartlnean,  Jamesl.  Plato:  bis 
Phyaicd  and  .Metaphysics.  (National  Rev. 
for  April,  1861 ;  XII.  457-488.)    H. 

1616^.  Bnefeier,  J.  Ueber  Platons  specu- 
lative Bewei.se  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  menschlichen  Seele.  Inaugural-Dia> 
sertatiun.    OOttingen,  1861,  8*.  pp.  30. 

1617.   Arlstotelesy   b.c.   S84-S22.   ...     De 

Anlma  Libri  tree.  Ad  Interpretum  Graeco- 
rnm  Auctoritatem  et  Codicum  Fidem  recog- 
novit,  Commentariis  illustravit  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
delenburg.   Jenae,  1883,  80.    ^  th. 

1618. Treatise  on  tbe  Soul.  etc.  translated 

by  T.  Taylor.    London,  1806,  4*. 

1619.  Psychologie  d'Aristote— Traits  de 

r&me  traduit  en  fVancais  pour  la  premiere 
fois  et  accompagni  de  Notes  peip^tuelles  par 
J.  Barth61emy-Saint-Hilaire  ...  .  Paris, 
1846.  8*.  pp.  cxxi.,  392.    H. 

Tne  translator  malotaioj  iPref.  pp.  xxxix.-xiril.) 
that  Aristotle  did  not  believe  In  the  immortalliT  of 
the  noal.  Bee  also,  to  the  same  purposejllosheuu'e 
notes  on  Cnd worth's  /«Uel.  JS^ciii,  I.  W,  W,  III.  470- 
473  (Harriaon's  edition.) 

1619».  Slnt|»llolus,  fl.  A.D.  630.  ...  Com- 
mentaria  in  tres  libroe  Aristotelis  de 
anima.  . . .  Or.  [Yenice,  A,  Andanut. 
1527,]  foi.  IT.  187. 

1020.  Vari^ai,  Alfonso,  of  M/oio^  Ahp, 
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<ilf  Seville,  QiUMtiones  super  Lihroe  Aris- 
totelis  de  ADima.  Fioreutin,  1^77,  ful.— 
Alio  Yenetiis,  1665-60,  foL;  Vicentiie, 
1608,  fol. :  KomsB,  1609,  fol. 

1621.  VlOy  Tooimiwo  da*  Chrdinal  Gac- 
iMMkO  iLat.  Ci^etauutf).  Conimeii- 
taria  in  treH  Libru«  Aristotelis  de  Aniiua. 

yirat  publiihed,  wiih  the  t«xt,  at  Vtoeota.  14M, 
fol. :  wpMnUelj,  Venioc,  1514,  Coi.,  mad  ebewher«. 

1621*.  Splna^  Bartolommeo  dl«  Propug^ 
nacalum  Arlstotelis,  etc.  1515.  See  No. 
574. 

1622.  Venleroy  Francesco.  ...  Discorsl 
...  Bopraitre  Llbri  deirAnima d'ArUto- 
tUe  ...    .    Venetia,  1655,  8*. 

1623.  Odonly  Rinalda  Dlscorso  ...  per 
uia  Peripatetica.  one  si  dimoatra,  se  I'ani- 
ma,  secondo  Aristotile,  k  mortale,  o  ini- 
mortale.  Venetia,  1567,  4*.  ff.  40.— Also 
t6t<f.  1560,  4«.    BL. 

1624.  Vlllalpando,  Gaspar  Cardlllo 
de*  Apologia  Aristotelis  adversuD  eos, 
qni  ajiint  earn  sensisse  Auimam  cum  Cor- 
pore  extingui  ...    .    Compluti,  1660,  8". 

1625.  Martlnex  d«  Brea*  Pedro.  In 
Libroe  tres  Aristotelitf  de  Anima  Com- 
mentarius.  Cul  accessit  Tractatus,  quo 
ex  Peripatetica  Schola  Aninue  Inimorta- 
litas  ameritur  k  probatur.  Segontise, 
1575,  fol. 

1628.  ^nlntlauutf,  Vlncentins.  Diluci- 
dationes  trinni  Libromm  Ariatotnlis  de 
Anima.  Nee  uon  8.  Doctoris  Thomae 
Aquinatis  in  eoedem  Conunentarii.  Cum 
Textu  dnplici  ...    .    Bononiae,  1575,  4fl. 

1627.  ToledOf  (Lat.  ToIetas)t  Fran- 
cisco dcy  Qird,  Commentaria  una  cum 
Quaostionibus  in  Libroe  tres  Aristotelis 
de  Anima.  Yenetiis,  1675,  4fi.  —  Colon. 
Agrip.  1676,  4«.  ff.  179  +. 

Maoy  other  edltiona. 

1628.  Denlsetusy  Job.  De  Anlmf  Natura 
<^usque  Immortalitate  in  Doctrlna  Aris- 
totelis apertissime  constituta.  Parisiis, 
1577, 8«. 

1629.  Sepaly Bernardo.  Trattato  ...  sopra 
i  Librideli'Animad'Aristotile  ...  .  Fio- 
reiiza,  1583,  49. 

1630.  Zlmara,  Tcofllo.  ...  In  Libros 
tres  AriHtuteIi8  do  Anima  Conimeutarii 
...    .    Yenetiis,  1584,  fol. 

1631.  SoKrdter,  Job.  Friedr.  Qnaestio 
utinim  Aristuteles  lutellectus  nostri  Im- 
mortalitatcm  coguoverit.    Jenae,  1585, 4o. 

1632.  Pontanusy  Hieronymus.  De 'Im- 
mortalitate Animsp,  ex  8entcntia  Aristo- 
telis, Libri  septeni.     Rom»,  1597,  4*. 

1633.  Guarlnonl  (Lat.  Onarlnonlus 

Fontanuf),  Cristoforo.  Sententiarum 
Aristotelis  de  Animo  sea  Mente  bumana 
Explicatio.    Francofurti,  1601,  4f». 

1633*.  Zabarella^  Jacopo,  Qmnt.  In 
tres  Aristoteli8  Libros  de  Anima  Commen- 
tarii  ...  .  Venet.  160ft,  fol.  ^X.  — Also 
Francof.  1606,  4». 

Malntaioa  that  the  doctrine  of  tmmortalitf  eao- 
aoi  be  proved  bj  Ariatotle'i  pbiloaophj. 

1634.  I«a  Galla,  Oiulio  Cesare.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorum  ex  Aristotelis  Sen- 
tentia  Libri  tres.  Romae,  1621,  4*.  —  Also 
Utini,  1646,  4«. 

MainUins  thu  AriMotle  believed  Id  Iminor- 
UUtf. 

1635.  Licet ly  Fortnnio.  De  Animorum 
rHtioitalium  Immortalitate  secundum  Opi- 
nioiiem  AriMtotelis  Libri  quatuor.  Pata- 
vil,  1629,  fill.    BL. 

1636.  Dannhaaery  or  Dannbai^ery 
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Joh.  Conr.  Collegium  pinrchologiciiin,  in 
quo  maxime  controversa)  QuKStionea  circa 
tres  Libras  Aristotelis  de  Anima  prupo- 
nuntur,  ventllanttir,  explicantur.  Ar> 
gentorati,  1630,  (y*.  —  AJsu  iind,  1M3, 16e5 ; 
Altdorf.  1672,  4*. 

1687.  Oref^Oy  Aepstino,  Card.  Ariatotelis 
rera  de  rationans  Aninise  Immortalitate 
Sententia  accurate  explicata.  Bonus, 
1631,  4».  — Also  1632,  r>. 

Oregio  BBlntains  that  Aristotle  believed  la  the 
Immortalltj  of  the  eouL 

1638.  Uoftaann,  Casp.,  1572-1648.  Col- 
latio  Doctriuae  Aristotelis  cum  Doctrina 
Galeni  de  Anima.    Ilelmst.  1687. 

1639.  Atfeianaslutf, ^ycan/iniM. ...  Aris- 
toteles  propriam  de  Animae  Immortalitate 
Mentem  explicans  ...  .  Gr.  auU  LmL 
Parisiis,  164L  4*. 

Bee  Fabrielue,  BiU.  Orttc  lY.  188,  9L 

1640.  Posner,  Casp.  De  Palingeneeia, 
sive  Reditu  Corporum  in  Yitam  secundum 
Aristotelem  impossibilL    Jenae,  1686. 

1641.  Seblltmy  Christian  Gottfr.  Super 
Aristotelis  de  Anima  Sententia  breris 
Commentatio.    Halae,  1771,  4«.  pp.  20. 

1642.  Delnliardtf  Joh.  Heinr.  Der  Be- 
griff  der  Seelo  niit  KUcksicbt  auf  Aristo> 
teles.  . . .    Hamburg,  IMO,  4*.  (4|  sh.) 

1643.  Hartcnsteln,  Oust.  De  Psjcho- 
logiae  vulgaris  Origine  ab  Aristotele  r^ 
petenda.    Lips.  1840,  4*.  pp.  19. 

1644.  iHiseher,  Carl  Philiup.'  De  Prind- 
piis  Aristotelicae  de  Anima  Doctrinae. 
. . .    Erlangae,  1845,  8*.  pp.  14. 

1644*.  IVaddlngton-KastiftSy  Char- 
les. De  la  psycbologie  d^Aristote.  Paris, 
1848,  80.  A/r. 

1645.  "Wolfl;  W.  Yon  dem  Begriffe  des 
Aristoteles  Uber  die  Seele  und  dessen 
Anwendung  auf  die  beutige  Psychologie. 
. . .    Bayreuth,  1848,  4*.  pp.  16. 

1645*.  Pausclh,  Carl.  De  Aristotelis  Ani- 
mae Definitione.  Dissertatio  inangura* 
lis  . . .    .    Gryph.  1861,  8».  pp.  iil.,  66. 

1646.  Liueretliis  Carusy  Titus,  fl.  b.c.  M. 
...  De  Kerum  Natura  Libri  Sex  Carolus 
LachmannuB  receuKuit  et  eniendavit  Editio 
altera     Ueroliui,  1853,  8».  pp.  262. 

Lib.  III.  denle*  the  iotniortatitj  of  iheeoaL 

1&44>.  Pollgnac,  Melcbior  de,  Otrd. 
1747.    Auti-Lucretius.    iSee  No.  147. 

647.  Maercker,  F.  A.  Titus  Lucretius 
CaruH  iilier  die  Nntur  der^Dinge  und  die 
Unsterblicbkeit  der  Seele.  Yortrag  ...  . 
Berlin,  1861,  R«.  pp.  32.     F. 

1648.  Relaackery  A.  J.  Epicuri  de  Ani- 
morum Natura  Doctrinam  a  LucretIo  Dis- 
cipulo  tractatam  expoeuit  ...  .  Oolo- 
nlae  Agrippinensium,  1855,  4*.  pp.  36. 

Reviewed   by    YTllb.   Chrint   in   Jaha's   Mmm 
Jakrb.f.  PkOol..  lffS«,  LXXIII.  247-S&1.    H. 

1649.  Suolcaaf  E.  de.  De  Lucretii  meta- 
pbvsica  et  moruli  Doctrina.  Parisiis, 
1857,  8».  pp.  xii.,  63. 

1650.  Cleeroy  Marcus  Tnllios,  b.c.  IOT-IS. 
The  Tusculan  Dif>putations,  Book  First  [De 
contemnenda  Mortel;  the  Dream  of  Scipio; 
and  Extracts  fW>m  tne  Dialogues  on  Pld  Age 
and  Friendship.  Lat.  With  English  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Chase  ...  .  Cambridge  [Mass.], 
1851,  12».  pp.  xvili..  207.    H. 

The  Introduetion  diwu«M«  the  quectioii  vT  Cleero'i 
brilef  lo  the  Inmorulitj  of  the  aouL 

1651. Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the 

Soul.  [Book  I.  of  the  Tusculan  Queetioos, 
translated  by  J.  N.  Bellows.]  (Ohrtsfum 
Exam,  for  Not.  1842,  and  Jan.  1843;  XXXUL 
129-150,316-^88.)    H. 
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1662.  IViUftderllehy  Casp.  Jul.  Cicero 
de  Anima  PlHtonizaiM.  [J{e$p.  Andr. 
Schmaler.]    Viteb.  1714,  4*.  ff.  8. 

1663.  Tftrner,  Fabian.  DeSententiaCice- 
roniana de  Iiumortalitate  Animae.  [Hetp. 
Laur.  Wenzel.J    VpHal.  1730,  8*.  (2  all.) 

1664.  PlsanslLl,  Getirg  Christoph.  Dis- 
■ertatio  expeniiena  Argnmenta  pro  Im- 
mortalitatc  Animae  a  Cicerone  allata. 
RegiomoDtl,  1759,  4o.  pp.  24. 

1656.  mrchren,  or  'Wehrn,  Job.  Gott- 
IHed  von.  Ueber  daa  Alter  und  die  Un- 
sterbliclilifit  dor  Seelc,  naeh  deni  Cicero 
frey  bcarbeitet  und  mit  einigen  ZiisJltzen 
vermebrt.    GOttingen,  1810,  8*.  pp.  77. 

1666.  Slemeray .    De  Loco  qaodam  e 

Ciceronis  Catone  Mf\Jore,  ubi  de  Animo- 
mm  Immortalitate  agitar.  [Progr.j  Mo- 
nasterii,  1848,  4*.  pp.  14. 

1667.  Vlriflllai   or   Versllini    Maro. 

Poblian,  B.C.  70-10.  See  particularly  jEneid. 
Lib.  VI.,  and  Gforg.  IV.  467,  ot  seqq. 

1667>.  Mnena  bin  descent  Into  Hell  ...    . 

Made  Engliiib  by  John  Boys  ...;  together 
with  an  ample  and  learned  Comment  npon 
the  same  ...    .     London,  16G1, 4*.  pp.  248. 

1C68.  "Warburton,  William,  Bp.  The 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated, 
etc.    Pee  N<».  1790. 

In  Book  II.  Sect.  IV.  of  this  work,  Warbarton 
mainUlns  the  iuKenions  paradox  that  theVetomt 
of  JRotm*  into  ibe  Infemnl  rcfions  a*  described 
br  Virgil  is  s  figurative  description  of  an  inltia- 
turn  into  the  Eleuslnian  mysteries.  Bee  bis 
Work*,  II.  7S-ie».    H. 

1669.  Bejrckert,  Dan.  Job.  Phillpp.  Dis- 
siTtatio  explanans  Psycbologiam  Virgilii 
L.  VI.  Aeneid.  v.  724-761.  Argentorati, 
17ol,  4».  pp.  20. 

1669».  JortlUy  John.  Six  Dissertations, 
eie.    1755.    See  No.  1626. 

1669i».  [Gibbon,  EdwardJ.    Critical    Ob- 
serrations   on    the    Sixth    Book  of  the 
^neifl.  . . .    London,  1770,  8*.  pp.  66.    H. 
Also  in  his  Jfiseel.  Work$,  London.  18S7,  8^.  pp. 
C70-6K.    {H.)    In  opposition  to  Warbarton. 

1G60.  Heyne,    Christian   Gottlob,  1729- 

1812. 

See  his  Kxeursns  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  VlrgU's 
JBneid.  partlenlsrlj  Exe.  I.,  Vni.-XIIL 

1661.  JorlOy  Andrea  d«.  Viaggio  di 
Knea  all'Infemo,  ed  agli  Elisii,  secondo 
Vfrgillo.    2»ed.    NapolT,  (. . .)  1826,  8». 

A  /VencA  translatioB.  ftnoa  the  third  edition 
vt  the  original,  Donai,  1847,  8",  pp.  71. 

1662.  Plntarobusy  11.  a.d.  90. 

On  sncient  opinions  eoncemlng  the  soal,  see  i>« 
Ptaciti*  PkUoaopkorum,  Lib.  IV.  ee.  S-8.  But  the 
genoineneaa  of  tbis  treatise  is  doubted. 

1663. PIntarch  on  the  DeUy  of  the  Deity 

in  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked.   Gr.  With 
/     Notes,  by  II.  B.  Hackett  ...   .   Andorer,  1844, 
12».  pp.  171. 

1664. Sar  les  d41ais  de  la  Justice  divine 

...  .  Nouvellement  traduit,  atec  des  addi- 
tions et  des  notes,  par  M.  le  comte  de  Maistre, 
suivi  de  la  traduction  dn  m^me  trait6,  par 
Amyot  ...    .    Paris,  1816,  6*.  pp.  228. 

Numerous  later  eds.  Forming  also  Tome  II.  of  the 
(BWvrrs  of  Cotint  Joseph  de  llaistre. 

1666.  Sebreltery  Theodor  Hilmar.    Doc- 
trina  Plutarchi  et  theologica  et  moralls. 
Commentatio  ...    .    (Illgen's  Ztit$chrift 
f.  d.  hitt.  Tlieol.,  1836,  VI.  i.  1-144.)    H, 
See  partlcalarly  pp.  (KMUI,  114, 116. 

1666.  Tjrler,  William  Seymour.  Plutarch's 
Theology.  ( Mrtftodist  (htar.  Rev.  for  July, 
1862;  XXXV.aKM16.)    H. 

1667.  Haeketty  Horatio  Balch.  Plutarch 
on  the  Delay  of  Providenca  in  punishing 


the  Wicked.  [Abstract.]  {Smieilh.  aaera 
for  July,  1866;  XIII.  609-630.)    H. 

1667b.  I<nelai»n»y  Sawmtatentii^  fl.  a.d.  170. 
See  his  Diologi  Mortuontm,  Mmifmnu,   CklaptuM. 
Fsrcs  HUtarim,  and  the  treatise  D*  lAutu,  tor  ridi* 
eule  of  the  popular  notions  oonoomiug  the  infamal 
regions. 

1668.  Alexander  Aphrodineiuit,  fl.  a.».  200« 
Libri  duo  de  Anima.  Gr.and  Lat.  (Appended 
to  Themistius,  Opera^  Venet.  1634,  fof.) 

"  Maintains  the  annihilation  of  sonlt,  and  oontenda 
that  this  was  Aristotle's  opinion."  — JTosiMsa,  note 
on  Gudwortb,  Book  1.  Ch.  I.  ad  Jin.,  who  also  refen 
to  his  CoauB.  ad  Lib.  II.  Topieor.  Aristot.  pp.  72,  77. 
81. 

1660.  Plotlnusy  fl.  A J>.  950.  . . .  Opera  om- 
nia ...  .  [Edited  by  O.  II.  Moeer  and  F. 
Creuzer.]    3  vol.    Oxonii,  1836, 4*.    H. 

The  whole  of  the  Fourth  Ennead  (Vol.  II.  pp.  Tt8-  , 
816)  treats  of  the  soul..— iu   essence,  immortalitj,  * 
deseeut  into  the  bodj,  eTc    Pans  ot  it  are  translated 
in  Thoniss  Taylor's  Fin  Bookt  of  FloHntu,  London, 
17M,  8",  and  in  his  Selsci  fTorfts  o/PtoUnv,  London. 
1817.  80. 

1069*. Les    Enn^ados  de   Plotin    ...  tra- 

duites  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  fran^ais  accom- 
pagn^  de  sommaires,  de  notes  et  d'^claircis- 
sements  et  pr^c6d^es  de  la  vie  de  Plotin  . . . 
Mr  H.  N.  Bouillet  ...  .  [With  fhtgments  of 
Porphyry,  Jamblichtis,  and  other  Neo-Plato- 
nists,  trskiislated  by  £.  L^vique.]  8  torn. 
Paris,  1867^1,  h*.    H. 

Tbe  notes  on  the  Fourth  Knnead,  examining  the 
relation  of  Piotluus  to  Tariousi  preceding  and  succeed- 
ing writers,  occupy  pp.  665-80V  of  Tome  tl.  The 
extracu  lt«m  Porphjry,  Jambllehos.  and  JBnmM 
Oasseus  are  appended  to  Tome  II.  with  the  half- 
title  :  —  "  Fragments  de  psycholpfle  nteplatonlcienne 
tradults  poor  la  premiere  fois  en  franfais  par  Rag. 
L^r^que. '  For  the  treatise  of  Jamblichas,  see  Sio- 
b»us.  Mdof.  Pkv^  Lib.  I.  c.  52,  ^  »-m,  pp.  86ft- 
ns,  rd.  Hc«ren.    H. 

1670.  Priselanasy  Lydw.  Solutiones  eonun 
de  quibus  dubitavit  Chosroee  Persarum  Rex. 
Ex  Codice  Sangermanenli  edldit  . . .  Fr.  DUb- 
ner.  (Appended  to  Plotini  EnneadUf  etc. 
Parisiis,  Didoi,  1855.  8*.  pp.  646-579.)  B. 
The  flrst  Question  is  on  the  nature  and  imnMr* 
talitj  of  tbe  souL    The  original  Greek  Is  loet. 


1670*.  Tbeodoretnsy    Bp.  of  CyrrAiM,  fl. 

AJ>.423. 

On  tbe  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  eonoem- 
ing  tbe  soul,  see  his  Th«ravititte«,  or  Ontearwm 
Ai*etUmum  Curatlo.  particularly  Lib.  V.  and  XI. 
(In  Migne's  Patrol.  Oraca.  Tom.  LXXXHI.)    H. 

1671.  rPselluSy  Michael,  the  younger^  fl.  a.d. 
10501.  Ao^ai  vcDi  ^x^.  De  Anima  cele- 
bres  Opiniones.  lo.  Tarino  Interprete.  (Ap- 
pended to  Origenis  Philoealia^  etc.  Par.  1619, 
4«,  pp.  60(Mt80.)    D. 

See  also  Mo.  10. 

1672.  Glkiuiinas.  or  NatlkanaM*  Nice- 
phorus,  fl.  A.D.  It'iO.  'AyriBrriKhi  irp6c  nAci»- 
rlyov.  (Appended  to  Plotini  Opera,  Oxon. 
1835,  4»,  II.  1413-30.)    H. 

Oppoees  the  doctrines  of  pre-exlstenec,  transflsigr*. 
tlon,  and  the  rationality  of  brutes;  oontenda  for  the 
resnrreetloo  of  the  body. 

167^.  AtoAoyof  wvpi  ^rvx%*  ^^^^  cent.?    (Ap- 

Gnded  to  Plotini  Opera,  Oxon.  1836,  4fi,  II. 
31-17.)    //. 

Amat  aseribeo  this  Dlalogae  te  metpkorua  Ckurn- 
mu. 

1673.  Exploratlo  Immortalitatis  hnmani 
Animi  secundum  Philosophos.  Hediolani, 
1605,4*. 

1674.  Steiielkaa(7lal.Steiieo)9Atiga8tinus. 
Eugubintu.  De  perenni  Philoeophla  Libri 
X.    Lugduni,  1540.  fol.  — BaHI.  1642,  fol. 

Also  in  Tom.  III.  of  his  Ofora.  Par.  1677,  sad 
Tenet.  1681,  fol.  Lib.  IX.  treau  of  tbe  opinions  of 
the  anelenis  eoncemlng  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ; 
Lib.  X..  of  future  rewards  and  pnnlshDiaat*.  Bee 
Fabricius,  Dd*ct*u,  no.  pp.  428.  884,  686.  Aocnrding 
to  J«cher.  J.  C.  Scaliger  laukcd  this  book  next  te 
the  Bible. 
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107S.  IttpsliUy  Jngtna.  . . .  Phytlologlfte  Stoi- 
conrm  Libri  tre«  ...  .  Paritiis,  1004»  ^.  pp. 
162 +.    H. 

Also  in  hli  Omts  (Tsr.  •dd.),  Ton.  lY.  {H.)  Lib. 
lU..  IMm.  VIIi.-XIX..  tTMU  «f  the  dootrioe  of  th« 
Moics  eoBoernini  tbc  ortglo,  naUirc,  and  tnasmlg rm- 
tioD  of  the  soul. 

1675*.  Gntherliu  (Fr.  Gwthlerrea),  Jac 

De  Jure  Manium,  sen  d«  Kitn,  More  ct  Leri- 
bii8  prisci  Pnnerifl  Libri  tres  ...  .  Pans, 
1615, 4*.    BL.  —  Also  Lips.  1671,  8». 

AUo  ia  Oneviot'i  Tkm.  Lu.  Mltm.  XIL  1077-1S96. 
B. 

1675^.     Saimials«     (Lot.      Salmaaliia), 

Claode  de«  Notae  et  Animadversiones  in 
Epktetum  et  Simpliciain.  Lugd.  Batav. 
IMO,  4«.  pp.  829  +. 

"  M«caA  eum  iadutrift  Yettniiii  PhUosophoram, 
Arktoiella,  Pjrthkcora,  PUuonlt,  Kplcari,  •enteotUa 
de  •nlma,  ^oa  pM-tlbnu,  poCaoUia,  origlne,  /i«ti/i- 
^«X*^**i  iDuaoruUUte.  ooogault."— JVoriko/. 

1(176.  Tlioniaaliiay  Jac.  Exereitatio  de  Stoica 
MuQdi  Exustionc :  cui  accesserunt  . . .  Disaer- 
totiones  XXI.  . . .    Lipsiae,  167<l,  4*.  pp.  255  +. 

H. 

DIm.  X.  pp.  15ft-lM,  "Stofesrum  Homloe*  redi- 
Tivi;"  XV.  pp.  9it-jn,  ••Stoic*  Antmaruoi  Morta- 
Um«:  "  XXI.  pp.  tm-^  '•  FoM  ADimarun." 

1077.  Sonntafff  Joh.  Micb.  DiMertatio  de 
Palingenesia  fc^toicornm.    Jenae,^700>  4fi. 

1678.  Monrgnesy  Michel.  Plan  thtelogiqne 
da  Pytliaguriiime,  et  dee  autres  sectes  s^a- 
Tantes  de  la  Qrdce  ...  .  Arec  la  traduction  de 
la  ni^rapeutique  de  Thtedoret  ...  .  2  torn. 
Tom.  I.  (Toulouse,  1712,)  Amsterdam,  1714; 
Tom.  II.,  Toulouse,  1712,  8*.    F. 

The  11th  LctMr  of  Tome  I.,  pp.  4SI-M0,  treats  of 
the  imnortality  of  the  aoul,  the  Judfownt  of  the 
dead,  and  the  metempsjohoait ;  comp.  the  5th  aud 
11th  '■  Dlaooura"  of  the  Thtn^ftutifue. 

1679.  Fonrnaontf  ^.tlenne.  De  Tenfor  po6- 
tique.  1714.  (HiMioire  de  VAcad.  Roy.  du 
Inter.,  etc.  III.  6-9.)    H. 

1680.  Simony  Richard.    Diasertatioo  rar  les 
•  Xemi^res,  on  lea  Ames  des  roorta.    {Mlmoiret 

de  VAcad.  Roff.  det  Jnscr.,  etc.,  1717, 4*,  I.  26- 
39.)    H. 

1680b.  MontCancoihy  Bernard  de«  L*anti- 
quit6  oxpliqu^  et  representee  en  figures. 
...  >  4<iition,  revue  et  corrigie.  6  torn,  in 
10  pt.    Paris,  (17 !•,)  1722,  fol.    B. 

Bee  Tome  V.  Livr«  ir.  pp.  194-170,  "Lee  Enfers,  la 
detccnte  des  iim«s,  lei  champe  Rlyaieoa,  4t  lea  Apo- 
theoies."— Aa  BngliMh  tratulatioQ,  5  ToL  London, 
1721,  «tc.  fol.    H. 

1680t».  'Warbnrton,  William.  Bp.  The  Di- 
vine Legal  ion  of  Moees.  1788-41.  See  No.  1799. 

1681.  rTlllard,  John].  Future  Rewards  and 
Punishments  believed  by  the  Ancients;  par- 
ticularly the  Philosophers.  Wherein  some 
Objections  of  the  Rev^.  Mr.  Warburton,  in 
his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  are  considered. 
...  London,  1740,  8*.  pp.  x.,  230.  171— Also 
ibid.  1742,  8«  pp.  x.,  230.    G. 

Replied  to  by  warbarton  In  the  Appendix  to  the 
Orst  ed.  of  hia  "  Divine  Legation,"  etc  Vol.  11.  Part 
II.  {H.i  See  Nichola'a  LU.  Am^cdttm,  U.  US,  154, 
note,  and  V.  572. 

1682. A  Reply  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Appen- 
dix in  his  Second  Volume  of  the  Divine  Lega- 
tion ...    .    London,  1742,  8o. 

1683.  Bott,  Thomas.  An  Answer  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses...    .     London,  174S,  So.  pp.  302 +.  H. 

A  large  pari  of  tbia  Tolame  treata  of  the  opinlena 
of  the  aneient*  concerning  a  future  atate. 

1684.  Straolitmeyer,  Joh.  Christoph.  ... 
Theologia  Hythica.  sive  de  Origine  Tartari  et 
Elysii  LibH  Quinqne.    Uarderovici,  174S,  8«. 

J  p.  768   +.    A.,  F.  —  Also  Hagae  Comitum, 
763  8*. 
See  AToea  Acta  Xrud..  9t^pL,  YIII.  189-MO.    MA. 

1686.  Sykesy  Arthur  Aahley.    An  Sxamina- 
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tlon  of  Mr.  Warburton*!  Aceoant  of  the  Goo- 
duct  of  the  Antient  Legialatora,  of  tha  DooMa 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  Phflosophora,  of  the  Theo* 
cracy  of  th«  Jews,  and  of  Sir  Isaac  Newtoa*i 
Chronology.    London,  1744,  8*.  pp.  864.    H. 

1686*. A  DefoDce  of  the  ExamlmUioB  of 

Mr.  Warburton's  Acoonnt  of  the  Theocracy 
of  the  Jews  being.  An  Anawer  to  hia  Re- 
marka,  so  flur  as  they  concern  Dr.  Sykca. 
London,  1746,  8*.  pp.  100.    H. 

1686.  Bate,  Julina.  Remarks  upon  Mr.  War- 
burton'a  Kenmrka,  Ac.  tending  to  show  that 
the  Ancients  knew  there  was  a  Future  Stata; 
and  that  the  Jewa  were  not  under  an  equal 
Providence.    London,  174ft,  8*. 

1687.  [To^rne,  John].    A   Critical   loqniry 

into  the  Opiniona  and  Practice  of  the  Ancient 
Philosophers,  concerning  the  Nature  of  tba 
Soul  and  a  Future  State,  and  their  Method  of 
teaching  by  the  Doable  Doctrina.  .  In  which 
are  examln'd  the  Notion  oi  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Dr.  Sykes  concerning  these  Matters.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Author  of  the  Divine  Lega> 
tion,  Ac.  London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  x.,  102.  F.  — 
2d  Ed.,  1748. 

1688.  JwLciu^owtf  John,  qfLeieetter.  A  Farther 
Defence  of  the  Ancient  Philosqjhera,  concern- 
ing their  Doctrine  and  Belief  of  a  Future 
State,  against  the  Mis-repreaentatlons  of  a 
Critical  Enquiry  ...    .    London,  1747,  8*.  pp. 

71   . 

Bee  No*.  180T,  1808. 

1689.  [Sv^Mesy  Arthur  Aahl^].  A  Yindica- 
tion  of  the  Account  of  the  Doable  Doctrine 
of  the  Ancienta.  In  Answer  to  a  Critical 
Enqniry  ...    .    London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  Sft.    K 

1600.  Geanery  Joh.  Matthias.    Dogma  de  pe- 
rennl  Animorum  Natura  per  Sacra  praecipne ' 
Eleusinia  propagata.    Gottingae,  17M,  4*. 
Also  la  hie  Mogr.  AmmI.  CiUm§..  Vol.  IL  Ka.  8l 

1091.  Itclandy  John.  The  Advantage  and 
Neceasity  of  the  Christian  RevelatioB,  riiewn 
from  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Ancient 
Heathen  World:  especially  with  respect  to 
the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  the  One  True 
God :  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty :  and  a  State  of 
Future  Rewards  and  Punishmenta.  .. .  2  vol. 
London,  1704, 4*.  H. — Also  1768, 8«,  and  later 
editions. 

"A  work  of  uBoammea  trosCwerthliwae  aa4  Talae." 
— AiMlrewa  JVortoa. 

1692.  Meinera*  Christoph.  Commentariua, 
quo  Stoicorum  Senteutise  de  Auimanun  pott 
Mortem  Statu  et  Fatis  illustrantur.  (In  his 
VermiKhU  Schriften,  II.  265-3U0,  Leipa.  1766, 

8<>.)    F. 

1693.  Hey'iie,  Christian  Gottlob.  De  Animar 
bus  Hiccis,  ex  lleracllteo  Placito,  optima  ad 
Sapientiam  ct  Virtutem  instructia.  Gottingaa, 
1781,  fol. 

Alao  In  his  C^nwewfa.  in.  n-lOT.    JT. 

1604.  ^Tyttenbacli,    Daniel,   the  fmatgtr. 

De  Quaestiuno,  quae  fuerit  veterum  Philoeo- 

phorum,  inde  a  Thalete  et  Pythagora,  usque 

ad  Senecam,  Sententia  de  Tita  et  Statu  Aai- 

moruni  post  Mortem  Corp<ni8.  Amat.  1781, 4*. 

Alao  la  hie  Oruscmtm.  II.  4Sa-8a.  — A   valaaMe 

eaaay. 

169&.  Satntc-Crolx.  GuiTlaume  Em.  Jos. 
Gnllhcm     de     €;Ierinoiit.I«od^irc, 

Baron  de*  Recherches  histitriques  et  cri- 
tiques sur  les  mystires  du  Paganinne  . . .  2> 
6d.,  revue  et  corrig^  par  M.  le  baron  1^1  vea* 
tre  de  Sacy.  2  torn.  Paris,  (1784,)  1817,8*.  H. 
1695».  Hceren,  Arn.  Harm.  Ludw.  Entwicke- 
Inng  des  fiegriflb  von  Tergeltang  bei  dea 
Oriechen.  (Berliner  MtmaUchrift,  Mai,  178&.) 

1605^.  Bodenburgy  .    Ueber  daa  Elr- 

aium  der  Oriechen.    lDeui9Cke  JUmaitekHft 
Sept.  1791*) 
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160e.  ConSf  Carl  Philipp.  Wie  dachten  die 
•pitereu  8toiker  Ton  dor  Lehre  der  Fortdaner 
uach  dem  Tode?  (In  hi«  Abhamdlungen  f. 
GfMk.  ...  d.  tpdtem  Stouehen  PhUomphu, 
TablDgen,  1793,  8*.) 

1697.  Strnvey  Carl  Lndwig.  ...  HIstorlaDoo- 
trinae  Gra«corvm  ac  Romanonrni  Phlloto- 
phurvm  de  Statr  Aninianrm  post  Mortem.  . . . 
Altonae,  [1803,]  8«.  pp.  xrl.,  119.    F. 

1898.  Ireland,  John,  D.D.  Paganiun  and 
Christianity  compared.  ...  London,  1809, 8*. 
pp.  XV.,  426.     H. 

1698».  Bengel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theophi- 
lus)  Ton*     8«e  No.  567. 

1699.  Crenser,  (0«orR)  Friedr.  Symbolilc 
and  Mythologie  der  Mten  VUllcer,  besonders 
der  Qriechen  ...  .  3*  verbeaserte  Aasff.  4 
Theile.  Leipzig  nnd  Darmstadt,  (1810-12, 
181»-22,)  1836-^  8».     H. 

A  i¥«jM*  tnwtladoB.  with  tiM  title  "  BellckNu  de 
I'sntlquttA  . . .  ouvrage  . . .  refendu  en  p»mo,  coon' 
TfMti  et  d&relopp^  par  J.  D.  OuigDUut,"  4  torn.  In  10 
pt.,  Paria.  182S4ll,  9>.     H. 

X700.  Blewala,  oder  fiber  den  Urspmng  and 
die  Zweclce  der  alten  M ysterien.  Ootba,  1819, 
8<».  pp.  244.     I/. 

Aim  with  the  title:  — "Dto  Allgeffenwnrt  Oottee. 

.      II«TheU." 

1701.  Ijemnep,  D.J.  van.    Conimentatio de 

Papilione  seu  Psyche,  Aninuie  Imagine  apud 

Veteres  ...    .    A  mat.  182S,  4*. 

In  the  Oowtm.  Lot.  tertiat  dtku.  Intt.  Beg.  Btlgtei, 
Pare  III. 

1702.  "Wlyowa,  Angostin.  Dissertatio  de 
QaacstioTO :  Quae  fuerit  Yeterum  Graecorum 
Opinio  do  Rebus  Horainl  post  Mortem  obven- 
turis  r     Vratislai^  1835,  4*.  10  gr. 

1703.  MlUa,  WlllUm.  The  Belief  of  the 
Jewish  People,  and  of  the  most  Eminedt 
Gentile  Philosophers,  more  especially  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  in  a  Future  State,  briefly  con- 
sidered ...    .    Oxford,  1828,  9».  pp.  130. 

1704.  I«ob«ck,  Christian  August.  Aglaopha- 
mus.  Hive  de  Theologlae  Mysticae  Graecuruni 
Causis  ...  .  2  torn.  Regiomonti  Prussorum, 
1829,  8>.  pp.  X.,  1392.    ^ 

One  of  the  moat  important  works  on  the  andcnt 
Batteries.  On  the  Orphlo  ftiigmenta  "  De  MIgra- 
Uone  Animaram."  lee  II.  71»-a06. 

1705.  I«linbnrK-Bro«iiirer,  Pleter  Tan. 
Histoire  de  la  civilisation  morale  et  religieuHe 
des  Orecs  ...  .  8  tom.  Groningue,  18m-42, 
8».    U. 

On  the  opinloni  of  the  Greeks  ooncernlni  the 
fbtore  lire,  aee  II.  479-609,  and  Vlll.  1-21-191. 

1706.  Brandia,  Christian  August.  Handbuch 
der  Oeschichte  der  Griechfscb-Rdmischcn  Phi- 
loeophie.  3  Theile  in  4  Abtb.  Berlin,  1835, 
44,  53,  57,  60,  8*.     H. 

On  the  Platonie  paycholocT.  aee  11.  L  431-452;  on 
that  or  Aristotle,  IL  li.  1079-1188,  especially  1179.  ff. 

1707.  Redalob,  Heinrich  Gottlieb  (Lot. 
Theoph.).  Ursecorum  Philosophorum  et  Novi 
Testamenti  de  Animi  Immortalitate  Senten- 
tise  Inter  se  comparatsB.  ...  Argentorati, 
1835,  4*.  pp.  10. 

1708. Singulares  Philosophorum  Gnecorum 

et  Novi  Testamenti  de  Animi  Natura  i<enten- 
ti£e    inter    se    comparatSB.    ...     Argrentorati, 

1835,  4«.  pp.  44. 

1709.  liaaamlx,  (Peter)  Ernst  von*  De  Mor- 
tiH  Diimiiiatn  in  Veteres.  Commentatio  theo- 
logico-philoaophlca.  . . .    Mooaci,  1835,  8o.  pp. 

Reviewed  bj  0.  F.  Gdochel  In  the  JUIr».  /.  wfae. 
JCrtttt  for  March,  18M,  coll.  464-456.    H. 

1710.  Tnrton,  Thomas.  Natural  Theology 
considered  with  reference  to  Lord  Brougham's 
Discourse  on  that   Subject.  ...    Cambridge, 

1836,  8».  pp.  354.    F. 

Ssettoas  YX.  and  TH.,  pp.  171-154,  «a  "  Tkt  OpI- 


aiene  of  ths  Ancient  FhllMspkers,"  sad  **  Wartms* 
Una,"  deserve  pnrticmlar  attention. 

1711.  Prellerf  Ludwig.  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone, ein  Cyclus  mytholofiischer  Untef 
suchun^n.  . . .    Hamburg,  1837,  8*.  pp.  xxvi., 

406.    H. 

See  particularly  $  9,  pp.  18I-340. 

1712.  ["VTcwIaejr,  Theodore  Dwightl.  Ancient 
Mysteries.  I  Quarterly  ChriiL  SpeeUUorAStlt 
IX.  478-520.)    £f. 

1713.  Osanam,  Anton  Federigo.  De  tte- 
qnenti  apud  veteres  Poetas  Heronm  ad  In- 
feros Descensu.    Parisiis,  1838,  8*. 

171».  "VTelcfcer,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Die  Oria. 
chische  Unterwelt  auf  Yasenbildem.  (Ger> 
hard's  ArchOol.  Zeitung,  1843,  4*,  coU.  177- 
192.)    H.  ^ 

1713^.  Gerliard,  Eduard.  Die  Unterwelt  auf 
Gefiissbild«rn.  (In  his  ArchUol.  ZeOung,  1843, 
4*.  coll.  193-202,  and  1844,  coll.  225-227.)    B. 

1714.  Boelea,  J.  De  Antiquitatis  Oraeco- 
Romanae  Persuasione  de  Uoniinis  ImmcMrt** 
litate.    [Diss.]    Groningae,  1843, 8». 

1714*.  ManrjTy  (Louis  Ferd.)  Alfi-ed.  Des  dlvl- 
nitds  et  des  g6nies  psychopompes  dans  I'anti- 

?uit6  et  an  moyen  Age.  (Revue  arehiol..  1844* 
.  501-524,  581-^1,  667-677 ;  and  1845,  II. 
229-242,289^-300.)    A. 

1715.  Px^ller,  Ludwig.  Art.  EUauinia  in 
Pauly's  ReaUEneyclnpMit.  etc.  (1844,)  III. 
88-100,  and  Mjftteria,  ibid.  (1848,)  T.  811- 
336.    H. 

1716.  Zeller,  Eduard.  Die  Philoaophie  der 
Griuchen  in  ihrer  Keachichtlicben  Entwicke- 
Inng  ...  .  I**  Theff.  Allgemeino  Einleitung. 
Vorsokratische  Phllosophie.  2*  vtttlig  nm- 
gearbeiteto  Aufl.  |  II**  Theil.  Sokrates  und 
die  Sokratiker,  Plato  and  die  alte  Akademie. 
I  II"  Theil.  2>  Abth.:  Aristotelea  and  die 
alten  Peripatetiker.  2^  Aufl.  2  Theile  in  3 
Abth.  Tubingen,  (1844-40,)  1856, 59, 62,8*.  IT. 

An   Important  work,  probably  tho  heat  on  the 
•ahiect.  • 

1717.  Palmblad,  Wilh.   Fredr.    Ueber   die 

Siechische  Mysterien.    (Archivf.  PhiL.  etc., 
45,  XI.  255-316.)    H. 

Translated  ftrom  hia  OrtkUk  Fornkmntkap,  t  del. 
Uptala,  184S-46.  8". 

1718.  'WlnienralU,  Frans.  Quae  ftierit  Grae- 
corum ante  Platonem  Expectatio  Vitae  post 
Mort«m  fnturae.  Monasterii,  1845,  4*.  pp.  23. 
—  De  Fontibns  Graecorum  de  Animaram  post 
Mortem  Statu  Persuasionis.  i6td.  1845,  4*. 
pp.  23. — De  Eleusiniis  Athenienslum.  Ibid. 
1849,  4«.  pp.  13.  —  De  Aninutmm  poet  Mortem 
Conaicione  ex  Graecorum  Sententia,  qnalis 
ante  Platonem  fnit.  [According  to  ^schylus.l 
Ibid.  1857,  4*.  pp.  zl.— De  Animarum  poet 
Mortem  Statu,  quails  apud  tragicos  Graeco- 
rum Poetas  investlgari  poesit.  [Sophocles.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4*.  pp.  29.->/d.  [Euripides.]  Ihid. 
1860,  4*.  pp.  21. 

Prefixed  to  the  "  Index  Leetionvm"  of  the  Vntver- 
aItT  of  Maujiter  for  the  Summer  Terma  1846,  1849, 
1657.  1800;  for  the  Winter  Terma  1846-6,  and  1S57-8. 

1719.  Tenffel,  Wilh.  Siegmund.  See  tho  art. 
Ir\feri  (Die  Vorstellungen  der  Alten  von  dem 
Zustande  nach  dem  Tode),  in  Pauly*s  ReaV- 
Eneyc.derclasg.  AUerihunuMnssenschaJtt  1849, 
IV.  154-167.    H. 

1720.  I«lndcniaihn,  J.  H.  Tier  Abhand- 
lungen  tlber  die  religilis-sittliche  Weltan- 
schauung des  Herodot,  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phoo  and  den  Pragmatismas  des  Polyblas. 
Berlin,  185),  8».  pp.  94.  i  t^ 

1721.  RlnclK,  Wilh.  Friedr.  Die  Religion  der 
Hellenen,  aus  den  Mythen,  den  Lehren  der 
Philosophen  nnd  dem  (Tultus  entwickelt  and 
dargeateUt.    2  TheUe.    Zurich,  1853-54,  8*. 
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1722.  Aldcnho'veBy .    Quae  fuerint  Ro- 

manuruiu  de  Conditiune  post  Obitum  futura 
Opiniones  vulgares.  Uymn.-Pr.  Katzeh.  1S55» 

1723.  Furt^rHnsler,  Wilh.  Die  Ide«  des 
Todes  iu  den  Mytiieii  nnd  Kunstdenkmttlern 
der  Griechen.  2*  vermehrte  Ausg.  Mit  eiueni 
Anhang:  Die  wicbtigiten  Voratelluugen  dcr 
Oriecbeii  iiber  den  Ziutand  der  SeeTe  nacli 
dem  Tode  im  Verblltnias  Eum  Wisffcn  uiid 
Glaubcn  der  Oegenwart.  3  Theile.  Freiburg 
im  Breidgau,  (1835,)  1>^60,  8«.  pp.  xxxiv.,  501. 

S«e  Leipxigtr  Rtptrt..  1860.  III.  7«-76. 

1723».  Butler,  William  Archer.  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Ancient  Philoeophy  ...  2  vol. 
Cambridge  [Eng.J,  1856,  8*.    U. 

Go  the  paychologj  of  Plato,  me  Vol.  II.  pp.  316- 
264 ;  OD  that  of  IrUtoUe,  pp.  S69-431. 

1724.  Dcnla,  J.  Ilistoire  des  theories  et  des 
id^es  morales  dans  I'antlquit^,  ...  .  Ouvrage 
couronn6parrinstitut(Acad6mie  des  Sciences 
morales  et  politiques).  ...  2  torn.  Paris, 
1856,8*.    D. 

1725.  Conrdaveanx,  Tictor.  De  I'immor- 
talit6  de  Time  dans  lo  stoicisme  ...  .  Paris, 
1857,  8«.  pp.  112. 

1725».  Forolianiincr,  Paul  With.  Darius 
in  der  Unterwelt.  (Gerhard's  ArehUt^.  Zeitung. 
1857,  coU.  107 •-H2*.)    H. 

1726.  Gnifpniant,  Joseph  Daniel.  M6moires 
Bur  los  mystdres  de  C6r6s  et  de  i*roeerpine,  et 
sur  les  mystdres  de  la  Gr^e  en  general. 
(Mimoires  de  Vlnstitut  Imp.  de  France^  Acad, 
det  Inner.,  etc.,  1857,  4»,  XXI.  ii.  1-113.)    U. 

1727.  Blaar^,  (Louis  Ferdinand)  Alfred.  Ilis- 
toire des  religions  de  la  Gr^ce  antique  ...  . 
atom.    Paris,  1857-59, 8».    H. 

On  the  Homeric  eachatolocj,  eeo  I.  SSS-340,  and 
eomp.  S2S-S3'i  ;  oo  the  later  cooeeptioos  of  the  ftiture 
lire,  I.  &82-<fi91 ;  on  the  Myaterlee,  II.  297-381 ;  on  the 
doctrine  of  Pjthagoraa,  III.  848-SU;  of  Plato,  III. 
4»-445. 

1728.  NllSfelabaoli,  Karl  Friedr.  Die  nach- 
homeriscbe  Theologie  des  griechischen  Volks- 
glaubens  bis  auf  Alexander  ...  .  NUrn- 
berg.  1857,  8".  pp.  xxvi.,  488.    H. 

Abwhuitt  VII.  pp.  371-427,  treata  of  "  Der  Menwh 
im  Let>cn  oud  im  Tode." 

1728*.  Welofcer,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Grie- 
chischeGUtterlehro.  Iw-lI^Baud.  Gttttlngen, 
1857-60,  8«.    H. 

On  the  future  life,  see  partioalarlr  I.  796^22,  and 
II.  61I-M6(on  the  Eleusinian  mjatmea). 


1729.  Kenrlckf  John.  Koman  Scpnlcntl  In- 
criptiona:  their  relation  to  ArchieologY,  Lan- 
guage, and  Religion.  . . .  London,  iSw*  1:^. 
pp.  viii.,  70.    U. 

On  the  belief,  or  want  of  belief,  la  ImmorUlltjt  Mt 
pp.  &2-M. 

1730.  Rlcbter,  Arth.  De  Immortalitate,  qva- 
tenus  turn  in  Populorum  Fide,  turn  in  Pbilo- 
eophomm  Placitis  patefitcta  sit.  [Diss.]  Pan 
L    Tilsae,  1859, 8«.  pp.  42. 

1730».  Cnrtliu,  Ernst.  Die  Bedeutnng  des 
Unsterblichkeitsglaubens  bei  den  Griechen 
und  dem  ganxen  indo-germanischen  VSiker- 
kreise.  (ProUMantuche  HonaUbtUtter,  IMl, 
Bd.  XVIU.  Heft  2.) 

1730^.  Hampdeny  Renn  Dickson,  Bp.  The 
Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy.  [Aristotle, 
Plato,  Socrates.]  . . .  Edinburgh,  1861,  8*.  pp. 
Tiii.,  436. 

ReTiecd  and  enlarged  than   his   articles   la   tke 

2.  Etnucani. 

1731.  AmbroacH,  Joh.  Jul.  Athanaaioa.  De 
Charonte  Etrusco  Commentatio  antiqoaria 
...    .    Vratislaviae,  18t7,  4*.  pp.  72  +. 

See  the  rerlew  bj  B.  Braaa,  To  the  AmmmU  dtl 
JtutU.  dt  Oorr.  arcMecL,  Boma,  1MI7,  If,  U.  ii.  253- 
274.    3. 

1732.  Gerbard,  Eduard.  UeberdieGotthelTbii 
der  Etnisker.  (Abhandlungen  d,  KUnigl.  Ak. 
d.  Wi$9enKh.  tu  Berlin,  1845.  Pha.-htsi,  Kl^ 

pp.  517-580,  and  7  plates.)    H. 
See  particularly  pp.  632,  &33,  and  the 
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A1m>  pabl.  ceparatelj.  BerUa,  1847.  «•. 

17a>. Die  Unterwelt.    Etrustclscfae    Tod- 

tenkiste  im  KOoigl.  Museum  xu  Berlin.    (In 
his  ArthlioL  Zeitung.  1845;  coll.  7-13.)    H. 

];33.  Dennis,  George.  The  Cities  and  Ceme- 
teries of  Etruria.  ...  2  toI.  Loudon,  184!i,  8>. 
pp.  c,  630;  XV.,  6^.     H. 

See  parUoolarly  I.  30t-323 ;  H.  IM-UB,  SOt-aOR. 

1733».  [Alser,  William  RonnseTillel.  Etmiia 
Unburiod.  ( Uhivertalist  Ouar.  for  Jan.  1851  s 
VIII.  113-126.)     H. 

For  other  IIIuatratloQa  of  the  eut^eet,  aee  T.  Deap- 
«ter,  Dt  Struria  lUsgali.  2  vol.  Florent  173S-24.  «* 
(H.) :  A.  V.  Uori,  Muamm  Etruactim.  3  vol.  PioreaW 
1787-43.  fol.  (£r.) ;  K.  luKhiraml,  Monuwt«nH  Ktr^aeML 
7  torn,  in  10  pt.,  Firenie.  I»!l-a8,  4'»  {H.) ;  K.  O.  Mul- 
ler,  Di*  Btrutktr,  t  Abth.  Bmlau.  18.M.  8*  {B.t ;  O. 
Micali,  Storia  <UaU  anticki  PtpoU  It'tUmmi,  S  tea. 
Firense.  INS2,  8*.  and  iioHumnUi.  M.  (A),  and 
various  articles  la  the  AnnmU  d*l  Jiutitvf,  ete.. 
dted  above. 


B.— JEWS,  MOHAMMEDANS,  ISMAIUS,  NUSAIRI8,  DRT7ZES,  SUFIS. 


1.  Jews. 

a.  Z9TKpxt\^tn%iht  CQorfts. 

1734.  [Corrodi,  Ilefnr.].    Ueber  die  JUdische 
Theologie.    {Jieyirdge    zur  BeJVrd.  det   rer- 
nUn/ll.  Drnkens,  etc.,  1783,  V.  23-52.)     F. 
See  particuUrlj  pp.  32-4S.    See  also  id.  I.  44-7&. 

1736.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Ernst  Christian.  Ent- 
wurf  einer  Geschichte  des  Glaubens  an  Ver- 
geltung  und  Unsterblichkeit  bei  den  Juden. 
Erste  Iliilfte.    Marburg,  1797,  8*.  pp.  110. 

1735>.  Bengcl,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Thoophi- 
lus)  von.  Dissertationos,  etc.  1809,  etc.  See 
No.  657. 

1736.  Boettcher,  Friedr.    De  Inferis  Rcbus- 

aue  post  Mortem  f^tnris  ex  Hebraeorum  et 
raecorum  Opinionibns  Libri  Duo— Libri  I, 
Grammatici,  in  quo  de  Verbis  Locisque  ad 
Inferos  etc.  pertinentibns  explicatnr,  Volumen 
I,  Hebraicn  complectens  ...  Dresdae,  1845, 
large  8«>.  ]>p.  320.    D. 

A  learned  and  most  elaborate  work,  of  whidi,  na* 
fbrtnnatf>lj,  no  mors  has  beta  pnblislMd.     For  a 
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rood  surrey  of  the  literature  of  the  snlOeet.  ass  pf. 

1737.  Brccher,  Gideon.  Die  Unsterblich- 
keitslehre  des  israelitischen  Volkes.  Leipiig, 
1857,  «•.  pp.  vi.,  127.    H. 

A  Frenek  translation  by  L  Cahen,  Paris,  UB7  18*1. 

1737>.  Sfcrelnka,  Leser  or  Elieser.  Beitrige 
xur  Eutwickelungsgeschichte  der  JUdischen 
Dogmen  und  des  JUdischen  Cultns.  WIen, 
1801,  8*.  pp.  ▼.,  198. 

h.  S^r  ®ni  Sntamtnt. 
(1.)  In  Oeoeral. 

1738.  Blerllng,  Friedr.  Wilh.    De  Resiirreo> 

tione  Mortuorum  Veteris  Testament!  Oraculis 
corroborati.    Helmst.  17)0,  4*.  6  ffr. 

1730.  Calmety  Augnstln.     Diswrtationt  qui 

peuTent  senrir  de  Prol6gomAnee  de  rficritors 

sainte,   roriUte,  corrig^ee,   consid^rablement 

augment^ea  ...    .8  toI.  Paria.  17M,  4*. 

The  Mih  DIsiertatlon  treats  ••  t>e  la  aaterr  de 

rilBe.  cC  de  soa  Mat  apris  la 
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Bihmx."    It  will  •!«>  tw  ftmnd  In  hli  OommgtUain 
lUUriU,  cto.  V.  US-Ul.  Paris,  1T34,  Me.  M. 

1740.  Seidell  ChrLrtoph  Tim.  Commentatio 
de  Igiioratione  Immortalitatia  Animorom  . . . 
I^vUIi  et  Populo  Isneliticoa  J.  Clerlco  temere 
impacta.    llelmat.  17441,  4*. 

8««  Tbjm.  Yenueh,  «te.  pp.  108^  100,  ooM. 

1741.  Anaaldly  Caato  Innocente.  ...  De  fo- 
turo  Sipculo  ab  Hebneis  anto  CaDtiyitatem 
cognito,  adTenoa  Joannla  C1ericl%!k»itata 
Commentariua.    Meiliolani,  1748»  8*.  (17  ah.) 

See  Zarsovta,  AoHaM.  drXtotta,  L  S»-41.    B. 

1742.  [Addlnf^on,  Stephen].  A  Diaaerta- 
tion  OQ  the  Rellgiotia  Kooarlodgo  of  the  Antient 
Jewa  and  PatrUtrclia ;  containing  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Eridencea  of  their  Belief,  and  Ex- 
pectation of  a  Fntare  State.  London,  1767, 
4*.  pp.  48  -f-.    O. 

See  Momlklg  Rt.  XTI.  519-621. 

1743.  Hcnmanny  Chriatoph  Ang^at.  Refu- 
tatio  eomm,  qui  docent  in  Veteri  Teatamento 
non  reperiri  Doctrinam  de  Vita  aetema. 
[IVogr.J    Gottingae,  17W,  4». 

1744.  Semler,  Joh.  Sal.  Dlaaertatio  theolo- 
gicado  Argunientia  pro  Animno  Immortnlitate 
in  Vetere  Teatamento,  quam  l*nio.4ide  ... 
Semler  . . .  Examini  anbmittit  J.  A.  Stclling. 
Halae,  1758,  4".  pp.  36. 

See  Thjm,  Vemtch,  etc.  pp.  183-186.  A  German 
traoalalioii,  1760. 

1745.  Scheldt  Everard.  Dlaaertatio  philolo- 
gico-exegetica  ad  Canticiim  Iliskiae,  Jes.  3S, 
»-29  ...    .     Lngd.  Bat.  1799,  8«. 

On  the  Hebrew  cooceptlon  of  Sktol,  Me  pp.  SO  42. 
Bduober  upeake  of  this  dlMertatioo  u  "  pleDisitiaie 
multlplleis  doetrinae  phUoIogicae." 

'174A.  JTortliiy  John.  Sermona  on  DifTerent 
Subjecta  ...  .  7  vol.  London,  1771-72, f*.  Jf. 
A  long  neriuon  on  Heb.  xl.  18.  In  Vol.  VII.  pp.  273- 
aSS,  treaU  of  "  The  Dootrine  of  a  Future  State,  a*  it 
majr  be  collected  ttum  the  Old  Testament."  A  German 
translation  of  thia  waa  pabl.  at  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1788. 

1747.  fRelmauraa,  Herm.  Sam.?].  Daaa  die 
BUcoer  dea  alton  Teatamenta  nicht  gcachric- 
ben  worden,  eine  Religion  su  oflTenbaren. 
(In  Leaaing'a  Zur  Gf.»ch.  u.  Lit.  aiu  d.  Schli- 
Uen  d.  htrxogl  Bibliothek  tu  WolfenbuUfl, 
IV«  Beytrag.  4"  Fragment,  pp.  384-43(.', 
Braunachw.  1777,  8».)  H.  —  A\ao  in  Fray- 
menle  de$  WoifenMUU.lKhen  UngtnannUn^  etc. 
Berlin,  17R4,  8«.  pp.  154-2*21. 

"  Quelpberbjtaoo  Anonjmo  ...  acriter  et  rere 
plenimque  negantl,  ante  exiiiam  In  V.  T.  immorta- 
litatera  tradl,  aclte  quaedam  oppoaucre  Semler.  t 
'R^aotw.  d.  Fragmm.  einea  Ungen.'  ed.  2.  Hal. 
179H.  p.  1-12,  Doederletn.  lo.stitut.  theol.  cd.  b. 
Norimb.  1791,  p.  1'^  )>qq.  inflnne  quaedam  Kleuker. : 
Belehrungeu  ikb.  Toleranz  etc.  Frcf.  17Tt>,  p.  14^180; 
inepte  quaedam  Lyd€ncatd."—B<Htcher. 

1748.  I« fide r-vr aid,  Joh.  Balthaaar.  Unter- 
anchnngTuu  der  Kenntniaa  rine4  znkUnftipren 
Lebena  unter  den  Zeiten  dea  alteu  Teata- 
menta.   Helmat.  1781,  8«.  pp.  135. 

"Pinda  the  doctrine  In  the  Old  Teatament."— 
Brett  :h. 

1749.  PrleSy  Joach.  Heinr.,  the  ynuniftr.  Mor- 
tuornm  Reaurrcctionem  Uominibua  religioaia 
Yeteria  Foederia  non  incognitam  fuiaae.  Roa- 
tochii,  1783, 4*. 

1750.  BUKrcna,  Joh.  Chriatoph  Friedr.  Frei- 
mtlthige  Untersucliungen  tiber  den  Orkua  der 
alton  Hebriier  ...  .  lialle,  1780,  8*.  pp. 
xxri.  [xvi.J,  104.     U. 

1751.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Ent- 
wickelung  der  Voratellnng  vom  Todtonrcicha 
bei  den  Hebrttern.  (In  hla  Ntue  Ufbrrgftzung 
dtr  Dtnkspriiche  Sahmo's^  Leipzig,  1791,  8«. 
pp.  381-392.)    //. 

1752.  Ammon,  Chriatoph  Friedr.  -von.  Ueber 
daa  Todtenreirh  der  HebrMer  von  den  friiheaten 
Zeiten  bia  anf  David.    Erlangon,  1792, 4*. 

Alao  In  Paaltt8'aircmortt».iy.  188-201.  H.  "TalQ. 


1763.  Cons.  Carl  Philipp. 
lichkeitalehre  den  alten 


War  die  Unaterb> 
Hebrtteru  bekannt, 
und  wie?  (In  Panlua'a  Mtmorab.,  1792,  111. 
141-174.;    H. 

Bee  Thym'a  FeraiicA,  ete.  pp.  S09-211. 

1764.  Sersy  Geo.  Thorn.  Programma  in  quo 
Figmeutum  de  Animo  huniano  ante  aubter 
Terra  exiatente,  qtiani  Corpori  coi\)nngeretur 
Ebroua  ffUao  attribui  demonatrat.  ^orim< 
berga?,  1792,  4«.  pp.  22. 

1756.  StUndlln,  Carl  Friedr.  Doetrinae  de 
futura  Corponim  exanimatorum  Inataurntiono 
ante  Chriatum  Iliatoria.  Gottingn,  1792, 4*. 
pp.  16. 

AlBO  In  the  CvmanentatlonM  Th90l.  ed.  by  Telthu. 
aen.  ete.  I.  »8-2»l.    H. 

1756.  Mejrcr,  Bened.  Wilh.  ...  De  Notione 
Orci  apud  Hebneoe,  cum  Exegeai  Locorum 
hue  pertincntlum.    Lubeca?,  1798,  8*.  pp.  64. 

1767.  Tbym,  Joh.  Fried.  With.  Terauch  einer 
hiatoriach-kritiachen  Daratellung  der  jUdi- 
achen  Lehre  von  einer  Fortdaner  nach  dem 
Todo,  ao  weit  aich  die  Spnren  davon  im  altew 
Teatamente  flnden  ...  .  Berlin,  1795,  8*- 
pp.  viil.,  221.    F. 

Pp.  69-221  oonuin  a  critical  review  of  the  Uteratni* 
peruining  to  the  aubtJoot. 

17&*i.  [Baner^  Georg  Lorenzl.  Theulogie  dea 

alton  Te<4tHment.i,  odor  Abriaa  der  religittaen 

Hc?;riffb  der  alten  llebr&er.  ...  Leipzig,  1796, 
8o.  pp.  429. 

1759.  [ ]  Beilagen  sur  Thenlogie  dea  alten 

Teatamenta  ...    .    Leipzig,  1S01,  8«.  pp.  255. 

1700.  lifitgert,  Karl  Fr.  Ueber  die  Erkennt- 
niaa  der  Lehro  vun  der  Unaterblichkcit  dot 
Seelc  im  nlteu  Teatament.  Duiabnrg,  1796, 
8«.  pp.  32. 

1761.  Zlefpler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Kurze 
Geachichtavntwickelnng  dor  Lehre  Ton  der 
Auferatehung  unter  den  IlebrSern.  (IIeT;ke'a 
Mug.  filr  lidigiofu-philosophit,  179S,  V.  1- 
48.)    F. 

See  No.  17M. 

1762.  Bfetelerfcainp,  J.  J.  De  Teatlgila 
Doetrinae  de  IniiiiurtHlitate  Animorum  in 
Librix  Vetoria  luatrumenti  obvlla.  Harder- 
vici,  1799,  4fi. 

1763.  Prlcatley,  Joaepb..  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Antiont  Hebrewa,  con« 
cerning  a  Future  State.  . . .  London,  1801,8*. 
pp.  rlii.,  67.     G. 

1764.  Zlefpler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Kurze 
Entwickolnng  dor  VcratoIhingo;i  dtr  Uebriler 
von  Fortdauor,  Lebon  und  \ergeltungsat.inde 
nach  deni  Todc  bia  Chridtua.  (In hia  Theol.  Ab- 
handlnngeny  Oiittin^en,  1804,  S",  II.  1G7-256.) 

'*V.xe«llcnt.'—BreUch,  An  enlargement  of  the 
esaay  deacrlbed  above,  No.  1761. 

17C5.  Cams, Friedr. Auguat.  ...  Paychologie 
der  liebraer.  Leipzig,  1809,  8o.  pp.  viii.,  455. 
//.    (Theil  V.  of  hia  Nachgtl^isafne  Wrrke.) 

*         "  The  beat  work  on  the  aut^Jcct."— JBretac*. 

1766.  IVette,  Wilh.  Mart  Leberecht  de.  Bi- 
bliache  Dogniatik  Alten  und  Neucn  Teatn- 
menta.  ...  d^verbeaacrteAufl.  Berlin, (181S, 
19,)  1831,  8o.  pp.  xii.,  268.    H.     , 

See  \\  113-I1&:  eomp.  i\  177-182  (the  later  Jewiab 
doctrine),  and  243,  253, 254.  272,  S0&-4O5  (the  Cbrlatiaa 
doctrine). 


1766*.  Mrieaaner,  Amadeua. 
1281. 


1821.    See  No. 


1707.  I«aiicaatcr,    Tliomaa    William.      The 
Harmony  of  the  Law  and  the  Goapel  with 
regard  tu  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  .. 
Oxford,  1825,  8«.  pp.  xiv.,  470.    O. 

1767*.  Beoherer,  M.  A.  Ueber  den  Glauben 
der  Juden  an  Unaterblichkcit  der  menach- 
lichen  Seele  vor  der  babyloniachen  Gefangen' 
achaft.    MUnchen,  1827,  8*.  6ffr. 

1708.  Peteraaoiiy  ——^    De  Anlml  Immortar 
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cedit  Dineiiatio  d«  HaMr«si  Val«iitiiilaii«.  . . . 
Halae  Saxonrm,  tJ9%  9^.  pp.  6M  +.  H.— 
Ed.  nota,  ibid.  1720,  8«. 

Oo  the  CabbsllMlo  doetrift*  acaoerBliig  Ui«  tool, 
■ee  i>p.  99&-^M6. 

1870.  IVlti^ry  HenniBg  B«rnli«rd.  DiMer- 
tatio  philiMuuhica  de  Purgatorio  Judaeorum. 
Helmst.  1704,  ^. 

1880.  Baanafp«    de    Bcan-valy    Jacques. 
-HiBtoire  deiiJoiffl,depni8  J^sus-ChrlBt  Jnsqu'^ 

Jrtoent.  ...    9  torn,  in  15  jrt.    (Rotterdam, 
70S,)  La  Hay«,  1716, 12^.    H. 

Livre  V.  Ch.  18-10  (Tone  Y.  •!.  Till.  pp.  M»-<t78) 
tr«ata  "  Dej  luourmot,  et  de  l»  r^rolaUon  dcs  imct 
aprfrs  la  mort;"  "  De  I'erifliM  de  I'Enfer  ebex  ios 
Jaifa:  Bila  loot  emprantAdes  Greet;"  "DerEofer. 
do  Purmoire,  ct  da  Penulis ;"  "  De  1»  r*eurrectloa.'* 
—  Au  KngU^k  trenalatlon,  by  TbomM  Tayler,  Lou- 
doD.  1708,  foL    a. 

1881.  IdWtinMf  Joh.  JvatQB.  ...  Bfga  Disser- 
tationum  ...  .  Gisscp-Haflflonim,  170S,  4o. 
pp.  (8),  96,  52.    H. 

Tlie  tint  DlseeruUoB  oenUint  tlie  work  of  Abra- 
ham Bar  ChMdai  dewrlbcd  below.  No.  ItM,  with  a 
Latin  Tcralon  (pp.  1-19),  and  note*  (pp.  20-96).  The 
aeoond  "oatendit  Coiimdsuib  Kabbalitttoomm  oum 


PbUosophIa  Acudenilea  4  Perfpateti<»   Doinnatum 
sr  qiiiaqae  ( 
De  Aoinia." 


per  qiiiaqae  Capita."    Cap.  I' 


nDatetia 
T.,  pp. 


4<M7,  treau 


1882.  HwaplkreyMf  Darid.  A  Dissertation 
concvrniiig  tiie  Notions  of  the  Jews  about 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  (Prefixed  to 
his  transl.  of  MhenagoraSy  Lond.  1714,  8o,  pp. 

1-104.)    H. 

1883.  Efpfper,  Joh.  Psycbologia  Rabbfnica, 
quae  agit  de  Mentis  humanae  Natnra  et  prae- 
cipne  ^us  Extremis.    Basileae,  1710,  4«.  pp. 

48. 

1884.  rSteliellny  Joh.  Piet.}.  The  Traditions 
of  the  Jews;  with  the  Expositions  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Rabbins,  contained  in  the  Tal- 
mnd  and  other  Rabbinical  Writings.  Trans- 
lated f^om  the  High  Dutch.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, 1782-14,  8o.    A. 

"A  verT  acwrce  and  intereaiinK  book."— l>ar{lN9. 
Iwied  alao  In  1748  with  the  tlile :  —  "  RabMnidd 
Literatare ;  trr,  (he  Tradttloaa  of  the  Jews,  oontidned 
In  their  Talmud  and  other  Mjatioal  Writhtga."  tte. 

1885.  SchAttgen,  Christian.  DIssertatio  de 
Seculo  hoc  et  futuro.  (In  his  fforx  Hebr.y 
1788-42,  4«»,  1.  1 152-58,  and  II.  23-27.)    H. 

Oppoeea  Rbenferd.    Sec  No.  1874. 

1886.  Ramm,  Lndw.  De  Metempsychosi  Ph»- 
riiM^oruin  et  num  iila  e  Scriptura  Novi  Testa- 
menti  Hdstrui  possit.  [iV««.  P.  E.  Jablonski.J 
Francofurtl  acl  Viadruni,  1785,  4<>.    tgr. 

1887  BruolceryJac.  De  Phi losophia  Judae- 
orum. (In  bin  HiU.  Oil.  Philos.,  1742,  etc. 
40,  II.  663-1072,  and  VI.  418-466.)    H. 

1888.  Solineefpaaa,  J.  E.  De  Tranmnigra- 
tione  Aniniarum  praeuerttm  secundum  Ju- 
dtieoti.    [Di^H.]    Jenae,  1748, 4o. 

1889.  Sartoviua,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Commenta- 
tio  critico-«acra  de  Metempsychosi  Pythago- 
rica  a  Discipulis  ChriHti  et  Gente  Jndaica  ante 
Excidium  Hicrosolymitannm  secnndum  non 
credita,  Rd  illustranda  Loca  Matth.  xiv.  2. 
xvi.  14.  Joh.  ix.  2.  Sapient,  viii.  19.  20. 
LUbbcnae  Lusatorum,  1760,  4^.  (11  sh.) 

1800.  [Harmer,  Thomas].  Some  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.    London,  1771,  8».  U.  M. 

Also  ihid.  1789,  flo.  and  In  hia  JTfaeel.  W»rk»,  Lon- 
don. 1«3,  8»,  pp.  Til-Wi. 

1891.  TrUfp&rd,  Klias.  Judaeos  et  Herodem 
/xerefii^vX*»<riK  non  credidisee,  ad  Mt.  xiv.  2. 
Marc.  vi.  14.    Luc.  ix.  7.    Gryph.  1780,  4o. 

5i;rr. 

1892.  rCorrodi  (not  Corodl),  Heinr.].  Kri- 
tiscbe  GcHcliichte  des  Chiliarnnns.  3  Theile 
in  4  Bdn.  Frankfort  und  Leipzig,  1781-88,  8*. 
/>.  — 2>  AuBg.,  Zurich,  [1704,]  &*• 
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As  laporiMii  w«rk  fhr  U* 
J«wl«h  aad  ehrlathw  aMbalelflBr.  Tke  ti  ed.  to 
Bendy  the  drat  with  a  ehaage  of  utle,  a  hrlef  ttetka 
of  the  aailMv  prtflxad,  and  a  ^«fao«  by  tke  pobUiker. 

1803.  Flatty  Joh.  ?ri«dr.  ▼•»•    U«b«r  die 

Lehre  der  PliarlaJtor  Ton  dem  ZaMand  aadi 
dem  Tode.  (Paulus's  Memorab.,  17M,  II.  U7- 
162.)    H. 

1804.  HasM,  Joh.  Oottflr.  1r«r^eiclra»K  der 
hebriUsch-JUdlschen  und  grleclilscfa-rOmlschai 
Dognmtik  kurs  tot  Anfiuig  de*  Ckrlsteatbaiiis. 
(In  his  Bibtiach-orienL  ^i(/«SIm,  KSaigriwrg, 
1708,  8»,  pp.  01-104.) 

1806.  PSlltSy  Karl  Hehir.  Lodw.  IMapntatio 
historica  de  graviiBlinifl  Tbeologiae  aerioniin 
Judaeorum  Deoretis,  qvonnh  Veatigia  ta  U- 
bris  inde  ab  Exilli  Aetate  nsqive  ad  Saecnii 
Quarti  poet  Christum  natum  lultia  deprebeft* 
duhtnr.    Uptftae,  1704, 4*.  pp.  55. 

WItk  eoplou  rsftreaoes  to  tbe  Ricranre  «f  tha 
aut^cou 

1896. Pragmatiscbe  Uebersicht  do*  Tbeo- 

logie  der  spKtem  Jndan.  1«  Theil.  Latpiig, 
1705,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  288. 

1897.  Beacthreibnng  dea  Weltgoricfats  nack 
dem  Talmud.  (J.  1^  C.  Schmidt's  BibL  /. 
Kritik  u.  Ezeg.,  170S,  <<«:  8*,  IL  L  72-82.)   H. 

1897*.  StrSniy  ChrisCia*  Ladvig.  NotkNM 
Tite  f^tnrw  inter  Jad»oa  vulgaroB.  [Di^] 
. . .  Havniie,  170S,  8». 

1808.  Cramer,  Lndw.  Dankegott.  Doctrfnaa 
Judaeorum  de  Praeexiatentla  Animomm 
Adtnnbratio  historica.    Vitebergae,  IMS,  4*. 

Agr. 

1800.  Bartlioldt,  Leonbard.  Ohriitologia 
iTdaeonrm  leav  Apoatokmrnmre  Aetata  . . <  . 
Eriangae,  1811,  8«.  pp.  xx.,  2S».    D. 

Bee  partlevlariT  S  S4,  "De  Deeceasa  Mmitm ai 
Inrcroe;"  (  15.  "De  Eeaarrectloae  prima ae«  Joate- 
rum:"  §Hl-<S-  "!>•  Re««rT«etioBe  aeeiiiida.'*  "De 
Judlcio  extremo,"  "De  tax^^yi  Ml'*99  f*  i^i**  V**- 
dl ;"  and  hi  47,  48,  "  De  {mf  ai«»ip,*  **  D«  •B««r^ 
atMMy." 

1000.  Alleihy  John.  Modem  Judaian:  or,  A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Opinkma,  Rltee,  and 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modem  Times. 
2d  Edition:  revieed  and  corrected.  Loadoo, 
(lft«,)  1830,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  461.    AB.,  H. 

Ch.  X.  pp.  175-190,  "  Traditions  cnooeraiaf  Para- 
di»e  and  BHI ;"  Ch.  XI.  pp.  If  1-217.  "  TreditieM 
concerning  Honan  Soola."  See  ahin,  en  faiare  re- 
ward* and  pnnishitienta,  pp.  M0-14Z.  "The  beet 
work  on  modem  Judaiam  in  oar  tanfaacc."— OriM. 

1901.  B«er,  Peter.  Oeechickte,  Lehren  and 
Meinungen  aller  beatandenen  and  aoch  keete- 
henden  religittsen  Pekten  der  Jadea  md  der 
Geheimlehre  Oder  Cabbalah.  2  Bda.  BrUan, 
1822-28,80.    D. 

1902.  Gf)r5rer,  August  Priedr.  Phno  und 
die  alexandrinische  TheoK>pbie,  oder  voo 
Einfluwe  der  JUdiach-igyptischen  Schule  auf 
die  Lehre  dee  Neuen  Testaments.  S  Theile. 
Stuttgart,  1881,  8».  pp.  xllr.,  534, 406.    D. 

Alao  with  the  title :  —  "  Kritlaobe  Oce^khM  dai 
Urch  ristenihuma." 

1903.  Stftter,  C.  H.  L.  Leugneten  die  Sadda- 
cXer  Unsterblichkeit  Oberbaapt,  oder  waren 
sie  nur  Gcgner  der  pfaarisiiachen  Auferste- 
hungnlehre?  (In  SchuderotTe  Ntwe  Jukrb., 
1881,  Bd.  IX.  St.  1.  p.  47,  If.) 

1004.  [Ballow,  Hosea,  2d.].  Jewiab  Usage  of 
the  Word  Gehenna.  (VnivtrtaliM  Etpogitcr 
for  May,  1882;  II.  361-^68.)    H. 

1904*.  Tradltlona  of  tbe  Rabbina.  (Black- 
wood's Edinb.  Mag.  for  Nov.  1882  and  April, 
1888;  XXXII.  727-750,  and  XXX.  «»46a) 
H. 

Bee  pertlealarly  the  aeeead  artiole. 

1005.  BcH»n,  Oora.  Specimen  hivtarico-theo- 
logicum,  quo  contlnetar  Hiatoria  CoadHknis 
Jadaeornm  religkwM  et  1 


Vr90       8BCT.  II.    E.  L  ft.  (2.)*]WLIXF  OT  THB  JXIfS.    m  old  naxdMEim       1898 


1709.  "VTarlmrtAnyWIUiMD^Jilk  Tli«DlTin« 
Leciition  of  Moses  demonstrated,  on  the  Prin- 
ciuieii  of  a  KeJigioas  Deist,  from  the  Omifsion 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Futnre  State  of  Reward 
and  Punishment  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 
2  Tol.  London,  tJK-iif  8*. 
1800. The  Divine  Legation  of  Bfoses  de- 
monstrated. In  Nine  Books.  The  4th  Kd., 
corrected  and  enlarged.  ...  [Books  I.-TI.J 
6  vol.  London,  1766,  9».  IC— 10th  £d.  Lond. 
1846,  8». 

A  tapplMMaisI  TotBOM,  eMiUlDia(th«  ninth  Book, 

VM  paMisbed  In  1788.    Boob  VII.  and  VIII.  Mrer 

•pyearcd:  -  JUm  la  Wurburtoo't  Wmla.  1811. 8°,  Vol. 

I.-VI.  {H.}   A  OtrmoM  tranaUtiou,  with  note*,  b/  J. 

C.  SehmUii.  S  Tbeilo,  Krankf.  and  l^etpx.  1751-SS.  8*. 

On  the  work  Itself,  •••  Thjrm,  rtrtuck,  etc.  pp.  14»- 

1801.  Roaaalnef  William.  The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moaes  demonstrated,  from  his  having 
made  Express  Mention  of^  and  insisted  so 
much  on,  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  . . . 
[Serm.  on  Mark  xii.  24-27.]    London,  17t9»  8*. 

1802. Future  Rewards  and  Punishments 

proved  to  be  the  Sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Dis- 
pensation.   fSerm.  on  Mark  xii.  24-27.1 
AIM  is  bis  Warlu.  1798,  8".  VI.  1-110. 

1803».  Cliwbby  Thomas.  A  Discourse  on  Mira- 
cles eonsidered  as  Evidences  to  prove  the 
Divine  Original  of  a  Revelation.  To  which  is 
added.  An  Appendix,  containing  an  Enquiry. 
Whether  the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and 
Retribution,  were  taught  bv  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  ?  . . .  London,  1741, 8*.  pp.  viii.,  112. 
H. 

1803.  Brief  Examination  (A)  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Warburtoo's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
...  By  «  Society  of  Gentlemen.  London, 
174),  8*.  pp.  Ixxxiv.,  175.    H. 

Ascribod  to  ThomM  Morna.    Tb«  rnnnlng  tills  of 
the  Tol.  U  "  SMordotiani  dbpUj'd,  kc" 

1804.  BxanalnatloA  (An)  of  Mr.  W s 

Second  Proposition,  in  his  pn^ected  Demon- 
ftratioa  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.  In 
which  the  Faith  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church, 
touching  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  is 
assertel  and  cleared.  London,  1744,  8".  pp. 
IdO. 

1805.  IVarbnrtoik*  William,  Bp.  Remarks 
oa  several  Occasionakl  Reflections :  in  Answer 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton,  Dr.  Pococke,  . . . 
Dr.  Richard  Orey,  and  others.  Serving  to 
«xplaln  and  Justify  several  Passages,  in  the 
Divine  Legation  ...  .  Together  with  an  Ap- 
pendix in  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  entitled, 
An  Examination  of  Mr.  W s  Second  Pro- 
position. [Part  L]  London,  1744,  8".  pp. 
xvi.,  178.    H. 

1806.  Remarks  on  several  Occasional  Re- 
flections: in  Answ^er  to  the  Reverend  Doctors 
Stobbing  and  Svkes.  . . .  Part  II.  and  Last. 
...    London,  1745, 8*.  pp.  xii.,  250.    H. 

1807.  Jaefcaony  John,  of  Leicester.  The  Be- 
lief of  a  Future  State  proved  to  be  a  Funda- 
mental Article  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers 
concerning  a  Future  State,  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Reason,  and  their  Belief  of  it 
demoastrated London,  1746, 8*.  pp.  132.  F. 

0«eVo.  1MB. 

1808.  A  Defence  of  a  Book,  intitled.  The 

B«lJ«f  of  a  Future  State  prov'd  to  be  a  Fun- 
damental Article  of  the  Reli^on  of  the  He- 
brews, Ac  . . .  .   London,  174n,  8*.  pp.  61.  D. 

1809.  Farbicert  J.  O.  An  ipse  etiam  Moaes 
...  in  formandl  suie  Oentis  RepublicA  . . .  de 
Aitnris  PrsBmiis  ant  Poenis  oogitaverit,  earum- 
que  aliquam  Meniionem  fecerit?  [Prtu.  J.  0. 
Uebeostreit.]    LIpsia,  175S,  4». 

1810.  KAfOlkaaliSy  Joh.  David.  Argumenta 
Iflunortalitatis   Animomm   humanonun,  et 


ftituri  Seoali,  ax  Mose  rollecta.  {iScsp.  B.  C. 
Colberg.]    Qottingae,  1752,  4*.  pp.  58. 

AIM  in  MehaeU^M  Bgntatmf  CummmU.,  176t.  4«, 
L  80-120.  (if.)  —  Colberg  ia  Um  proiwr  sathor  of  a 
part  of  thl«  diuortaUoo. 

1811.  [Blackbume,  Francis].  Remarks  on 
the  lt£v.  Dr.  Warburton's  Account  of  tha 
Sentiments  of  the  Early  Jews  concerning  the 
8oal.  Oecasioaed  by  some  Poesagm  in  a  late 
Book,  intltalad,  A  Free  and  Oaadld  Examina- 
tion of  the  Principles  advanced  in  the  ... 
Bishop  of  London's  . . .  Sermons  lately  pub- 
lished, kc  ...  .  London,  1757,  8*.  pp.  72. 
BA. 

Also  in  his  ITorfa,  YaL  U.    M. 

1812.  (Btebbiuy  Henrv.     A  Letter  to  the 

Dean  of  Bristol.  Occasioned  bv  his  N«w  Edi- 
tion of  the  Second  Volume  of  bis  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses.    London,  1759,  8*.  pp.  SJjL 

1813.  [Blackbume,  Francis].  A  Review  of 
some  Passages  in  the  Last  Edition  of  the 
Divine  Legation  of  Moaes  demonstrated.  ... 
To  which  are  added  [Replies  to  Caleb  Flem- 
ing] ...    .    London,  17((0,  8b.  pp.  108.    G. 

AIM  la  hl«  ITorte.  Vol.  U.    B. 

1814.  [\ricluBkaiiB,  Gottfr.  Joachim].  He- 
man  Lber  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  nach 
mosaischen  Grundsiltzen  in  drei  QesprMchen 
...    .    Leipzig,  1778, 8*.  pp.  168, 

See  Thym,  V^rmtch,  etc.  pp.  18^171. 

1815.  Pcnfcer,  Job.  Georg.  Dissertatio  ...  in 
qua  ad  Quaestionem  respondetur:  Cur  Mo 
ses  Doctriuam  de  Animorum  Immortalitate 
Ebraeis  apertam,  perspicuam  et  planam  facer* 
noluerit?    Halae,  1791,  4«.   ^gr. 

1816.  Norbcrfp,  Natb.  Immortalitaa  Animo- 
rum, MoHaicis  Oraculis  vindicata.  Pars  L 
\Be*p.  Job.  Carlborg.]  \  Pars  II.  [Ren: 
Qabr.  Buckmaun.]  2  pt.  Lund.  17M,  4*.  (U 
and  1>  sh.) 

1817.  Almqwlat,  Erik  Johan.  De  Yesttgils 
Immortalitatis  Animae  praecipuis  in  Scriptlf 
Musis.  [Rettp.  Th.  Sven  Allgaren.1  Upsal. 
1798,  4*.  pp.  20. 

1818.  JTobannaen,  Job.  Christian  Gottberg. 
Teterum    Hebraeorum    Notiones   de   Rebus 

Kit  Mortem  futuris  ex  Fontibus  collatae. 
rticula  prima  [embracing  the  Book  of 
Genesis]  ...  .  Dissertatio  Inauguralis.  Hav- 
niae,  18M,  8*.  pp.  59. 

"  ValuaUo."— #WArM«im.  In  opposttleo  ta  Colbairi 
and  MichaelU.  Btivieved  bj  H.  K.  Clauian  In  the 
DtMMk  UuTUende.  ItSM,  Vr.  S5,  36;  and  by  J.  C. 
Undbers  In  Orundtvlgii  of  Rodelbaehs  TkmL 
Maan*dtkr.,  X.  41-8X,  V»-U\. 

1810.  SflMklnd, .  Hatte  Moses  Glauben 

an  Unsterblichkeit  ?  und  was  trttgt  seine  Re- 
lirionsverfiusnng  bei  zur  NKhrung  dieeei 
Glaubens?  {Theol.  Stud.  w.  KrU.^  ]8tO,  fp. 
884-802.)    H. 


1820.  Manlt«  Salomon.  R4Aexions  snr  le 
culte  des  anciens  H4brenx,  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  les  autres  cultes  de  I'antiqnit^.    (Ap- 

Knded  to  Tome  IV.  of  Cahen's  BibU,  et^ 
ris,  18SS,  80.)    H. 

The  belief  of  the  Hebrewi  la  a  fyitnre  It*  U  die- 
eaued  pp.  fr-U.  Monk  finds  it  In  the  Pentnteuob ; 
Cnhcn  doea  not. 

1821.  BUloe,  James.  Eternal  Life:  the  Re- 
velation of  the  Book  of  Moses.  . . .  New  lfidl> 
tion,  to  which  is  now  preflxed,  The  Eternal 
Goapel :  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maariee 
on  the  Word  '  Eternal '  and  the  Punlshmaat 
of  the  Wicked.  London,  (18t5,)  1864,  8*.  pp. 
xxiii.,  37,  228.    BA. 

Bm  No.  4408. 

1822.  PAnsanl,  Franoesoo  Laigi.  Profve  disll' 
immortalitk  dell'  anima,  desunte  dal  Penta 
tenoo  in  confutazioae  del  signor  de  Voltaire 
e  de' suoi  seguaci  ...  .  San Daniele,  1841, 8*. 
pp.32. 
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1901 


cedit  Dfneiiatio  d«  Ha«re8i  Val«iitliiiaii«.  . . . 
Halae  SaxonTm,  tl9%  9>.  n».  694+.  H.— 
Ed.  nova,  ibid.  1720,  8*. 

On  the  CabbsUftie  doctrtee  acaeeralng  the  tool, 
MC  pp>  S86-M6> 

1870.  Witter,  Henning  B«rnh«rd.  Disser- 
tatio  philoeouhica  de  Purgatorio  Judaeorum. 
Helmst.  1704,  4>. 

1860.  Baanage    de    Bcaii'valy    Jacques. 

HiBtoire  dei)  Jnifi«,depni8  J^sufl-Cbrlat  Jnffqu'4 

present.  ...    9  torn,  in  15  jrt.    (Rotterdam, 

I7M,)  La  Ifaye,  1716,  l».    H. 

'  Livre  y.  Cb.  18-20  (Tone  V.  al.  Tin.  pp.  MI-ST8) 

treat*  "  De4  nioaraot,  et  d»  la  rCraiotlon  dcs  imoi 

aprfrs  la  mort;"  "  De  I'erlsliM  d«  lEofcr  chex  loe 

Jaifs:  e'lli  loot  em  pro  ot^  des  Greet ;"  "DelEDfer. 

da  Purratotre,  ct  do  Paradli ;"  "  De  la  r^sarrectiou.'* 

>-Au  RngHuh  tranalailen.  by  Tbomas  Tajler,  Lmi- 

doD,  170a,  foL    H. 

1881.  Itoslnay  Joh.  JvstnB.  ...  Bfga  Disser- 
tatiunum  ...  .  QifwffsHaaBonim,  170f^  4^. 
pp.  (8),  96,  52.     H. 

Tlic  first  Dissertation  oontalns  the  work  of  Abra- 
ban  Bar  Cbasdai  deaeribed  below.  Ho.  U9R,  with  a 
Latin  Yrrslon  (pp.  1-19),  and  note*  fpp.  30-96).  Tbe 
seoood  "oatendit  CoiiMOtun  Kabbalistioomm  cum 


Pbllosophia  Acadeniiea  4  Peripatetiea   DoKmatum 
er  qiiinqae   <       " 
De  Aninia." 


per  qiiinqae   Capita."    Cap 


Fenpatetiei 

•    IT.,    pp. 


40-47,  treau 


1882.  Hnnaphreya,  Darid.  A  Bitsertatlon 
concerning  the  Notions  of  the  Jews  about 
the  Kesurrection  of  the  Dead.  (Prefixed  to 
his  transl.  of  Athenagorat,  Lond.  1714,  8o,  pp. 

1-104.)     H. 

1883.  Egger,  Joh.  Ptychologia  Rabbfnica, 
quae  agit  de  Mentis  humanae  Natnra  et  prae> 
cipue  gus  Extremis.    Basilaae,  1719,  4*.  pp. 

48. 

1884.  rStehelliftf  Joh.  Pet.].  The  Traditions 
of  the  Jews;  with  the  Expositions  and  Doc- 
trines uf  the  Rabbins,  contained  in  tbe  Tal- 
mnd  and  other  Rabbinical  Writings.  Trans- 
lated from  the  High  Dutch.  ...  2  toI.  Lon- 
don,'f7S2-S4,  8*.    A. 

"A  verjr  scwree  and  Interesiinff  book."— DarUnp. 
Inoed  also  In  I74«  with  tbe  title :  —  "  Rabbinical 
LiteraUire ;  w,  the  Traditlona  of  the  Jew«,  contained 
In  their  Talmud  and  other  Mjscieal  Writtngs,"  tte. 

1885.  ScliAttgeii,  Christian.  Dissertatio  de 
Seculo  lioc  et  futuro.  (In  his  Horx  Hebr.j 
1788-42,  4«»,  I.  1152-58,  and  II.  23-27.)    H. 

Opposes  Rbenferd.    See  No.  1874. 

1886.  Ramm,  Ludw.  De  MetempsTchosi  Ph»- 
risieornni  et  num  ilia  e  Scriptura  Novl  Testa- 
mcnti  adstrui  po«sit.  [Prmt.  P.  E.  Jablonski.J 
FrancofurtI  ad  Viadrum,  17S5,  4*.    ^gr. 

1887.  Brucfcer,  Jac.  Do  Philosophia  Judae- 
orum. (In  his  Hi$t.  Crii.  Philos.,  1742,  etc. 
4»,  II.  653-1072,  and  VI.  418-466.)    H. 

1888.  Sohneefpaaa,  J.  E.  De  Transmigra- 
tiune  Aniniarum  praesertim  secundum  Ju- 
daeoH.    [Dis8.]    Jenae,  1743, 4<>. 

1889.  Sartovlua,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Commenta- 
tio  critjco-wicra  de  Metemp«ychosi  Pythago 
rica  a  Discipulis  Christi  et  Gente  Judaica  ante 
Excidium  llicrosolymitanum  secundum  non 
credita,  a<l  illustranda  Ix»ca  Matth.  xiv.  2. 
xvi.  14.  Joh.  ix.  2.  Sapient,  viii.  19.  20. 
LUbbonae  Lnsatornm,  1760,  4*.  (11  sh.) 

1890.  [Harmer,  Thomas].  Some  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.    London,  1771,  8«».  In.  6d. 

Also  ihid.  1789.  80.  and  In  bis  JTfseei.  ITerJfcs,  Lon- 
don, IMS.  8»,  pp.  S-J1-S64. 

1891.  Trlifip&rd,  Rlias.  Judaeos  et  Herodem 
/xereMt^vx*»(riK  non  credidisse,  ad  Mt.  xiv.  2. 
Marc.  vi.  14.  Luc.  ix.  7.  Gryph.  1780,  4». 
Ogr. 

1892.  rCorrodi  (not  CorodI),  Heinr.].  Kri- 
tiKche  Gescliichte  dcs  Chiliasmus.  3  Theile 
in  4  Bdn.  Frankfort  und  Leipzig,  1781-8S,  8*. 
/>.  — 2>  Ausg.,  Zurich,  [1704,]  8*. 
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An  taBporianl  wsrk  Ibr  IM 
Jewish  aad  Chrisliaa  «Mhalaienr.  Tks  ti  sd.  is 
■wnriy  tbe  8rst  with  a  ehanffS  ef  uUc,  a  brief  neiks 
of  the  anilMv  prtflxed,  and  a  prefaee  by  the  pgbHshsr. 

1883.  Flatt,  Joh.  Triedr.  ▼•»•    Ueber  die 
Lehre  der  Pharisiler  too  dem  Zaatand  aadi 
dem  Tode.  (Paulns's  Mewuirab..  liM.  II.  U7- 
'  162.)    H. 

1894.  Haste,  Joh.  Gottfir.  TergleichiiBg  der 
hebrlUiicli-jiidischen  und  griechiacb-rttmiflckeo 
Dogroatik  kurs  vor  Anfitng  dea  Chriatenthoms. 
(In  his  Bibiiteh-m^aU.  At^fOtae,  Ktaigakerg, 
17W,  8»,  pp.  91-104.) 

1896.  PSlltSy  Karl  Hcffnr.  Ltidw.  Piapatatio 
historic*  de  gravissimis  Tbeologiae  seriMHB 
Judaeorum  Decretis,  4|«onim  Veatigia  in  Li- 
bris  inde  ab  Exilil  Aetata  uaqne  ed  Seeeoli 

auarti  poet  Christum  natum  luitia  depreben- 
untnr.    Llp«lae,  1794,  4p.  pn.  66. 

WItk  oeptaos  rcfereams  ta  the  IherMars  af  the 
sul^lect. 

1896.  Ptagmatiscbe  Uebersicht  der  Tliao* 

logie  der  sptttem  Judan.    1<*  Tlieil.    Lripsig, 
1795,  9fi.  pp.  xvi..  2R8. 

1897.  Beaehrelbnng  dea  Weltg«ricbts  nack 
dem  Talmud.  (J.  E.  C.  Schmidt's  BOL  f. 
Kritik  u.  Exeg.,  1790,  *ic.  8*,  IL  L  72-80.)    H. 

1897b.  (Strftin,  Chriatia*  Ladvig.  NotfciMi 
Vitie  ftiturae  inter  JndiBoa  TulgaroB.  [IKap.] 
. . .  IIavnia>,  1796,  8«. 

1898.  Cramer,  Ludw.  Daakcgott.  Doetrfnaa 
Judaeorum  de  Praeexiatentia  Animoram 
Adembratio  historica.    Vltebergee,  18I9^  4*. 

Agr. 

1890.  Bertholdt,  Leonbard.  Chriatologk 
iTdaeonrm  lesv  A poatokirvrnqrc  Aetata  ...  . 
Erlangae,  1811,  8o.  pp.  xx.,  228.    JE>. 

Bee  partlcidariT  \  S4,  "De  DeseefMs  MmUi  ad 
laferos:"  (  aft.  "De  Besorreetleae  prliM sen  Jaat*- 
rum:"  ^^  41-13.  "De  Resnrrcetiane  saranda,**  "De 
Judieio  extreme,"  "De  tex'^ff  4M*Pf  <<  i^lae  Mna- 
dl ;"  and  «§  4T,  48,  "  De  {mf  l"**^,  "  !>•  •awsrv 
ai«My." 

1000.  Allen,  John.  Modem  Judaiaai:  or,  A 
Brief  Account  of  tba  Opiokma,  Ritao,  and 
Ceramonias  of  the  Jews  in  Modam  Timea. 
2d  Edition:  revised  and  corrected.  Loodoo, 
(1^6.)  1830,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  461.    AB.,  H. 

Cb.  X.  pp.  175-190,  "  Tradition)!  mnoeniinf  Para- 
dUe  and  Hell ;"  Ch.  XI.  pp.  lOI-XlT.  ••  Traditisas 
oonceminc  Humsn  Souls.  See  al«o,  an  faiare  re- 
wards and  punish lucata,  pp.  U0-14:l  *'Thc  bert 
work  ou  modem  Judaism  In  our  langvafe." — Oims. 

1901.  Beer,  Peter.  Geechichte,  Lekren  and 
Meinungen  aller  L)estandenen  and  noch  Itaste- 
henden  religilisen  Sekten  der  Jaden  and  der 
Geheimlehre  oder  Cabbalah.  %  Bda.  Brttan, 
lSftl-39,8*.    D. 

1902.  Gf)r5rer,  August  Priedr.  Pbilo  and 
die  alexandrinische  Theosophie,  oder  Tom 
Einflnsse  der  Jtldisch-igyptischen  Schale  auf 
die  Lehre  des  Neuen  TestamentH.  2  Theile. 
Stuttgart,  IMl,  8«.  pp.  xHt.,  534. 406.    D. 

Also  with  the  title:— "KrIUeebe  OcseklehiS  dss 
Urcbristenthnms." 

1903.  StAter,  G.  H.  L.  Leugneten  die  Saddo- 
cXer  Unsterbltchkeit  tlberhaapt.  oder  waren 
sio  nnr  Gcgner  der  pharislischen  Aoferste- 
hungslehref  (In  SchuderolTa  Nemt  JtJtrb.^ 
18S1,  Bd.  IX.  St.  1,  p.  47,  IT.) 

1904.  [BalloUf  Hosea,  Td.].  Jewish  Usage  of 
the  Word  Gehenna.  ( rn«rersaiii<  JSkpetOor 
for  May,  188);  II.  361-368.)    H. 

1904*.  Traditlona  of  the  Rabbina.  (Black- 
wood's Bdiftb.  Mag.  for  Not.  18S9  and  April, 
188S;  XXXII.  727-750«  and  XXX.  «984sa) 

H. 

Bee  partienlarly  the  stssad  aitlela. 

1905.  Boonf  Oom.  Specimen  hiatorlco-tbao- 
logicum,  quo  contlnetar  Hiatoria  Coaditioiiis 
Jadaaoran  religiooaaatmoraUiiDdaiABBiUo 


tB<W     SECT.  II.  B.l.e.(2.)— DOOIBINE  Of  EHH  LATBB  jmB.  (oxra  jDnoas)   1BS4> 
.     QronJngM,  IMS,8-.   /.S.40.  lSIS^Jl5jitaIl"li?^ 


9.  DKhne,  Anguit 


j.v-.ira.riK:  • 


ilsrjndan  ...    .    LBlpilf,  IMl.e-.  plklllil.,         JIamn   de.     M«iiuilr»  lUr   t'iUI   ututl  dH 

«U+-    i>'  Sun*r<uli».  <Mill>-Bnin'gy<xiHiluilo  t-sy- 

ino.  Franak,  Adolphe.    1>  Kibbali.  on  U       ii^,  1813,  \IX.  b^Tl.)    ». 

rl^  iSii  If .  PH.  «i +.     W. 
w.'«  Jil!?'*»™  Un»/-..  I.  lU-M.     B 

lell.  Zniis,  Uopald.    Zur  OeKbkfaig 
Lilcritur.    I-  BmuL    BarlJn,  1M4,  e- 


1014r  Joelj  D.  H.  ...  T>la  RellKlODiphLLoflopble 
dn  Sobar  nod  Ibr  B«taKlInlH  lur  >llg«nietiivn 
JUdUcben  TLsoIokIb.  Zuglclcli  tint  krltincho 
Bi>ucblgni  d<r  VruckVben  "KibUli." 
Uipiig.  IMU,  »■.  pp.  xr^  3B«. 

UIG.  BoliT<Mcr,Ji'><-'rtedr.  S>»nDp>n  Dnd 
O.br 


121.  £■»  (irfl.  Rxlru),  ibonl  M  i.i 
Tbe  fburfA  Bcuk  of  L>dru  In  Ihe  LaI.  V 
gi»;  n.  SMtm  Id  lU.  KpgIKh  Ttnton 
ibM,  Thwiowi.    ond  0«chlchlrt™bM        K.hiSEI??iS|l.U'  "^"*  '°         ■*"'''" 
Brvnen,  |WI«  0".  pp.  iIIt  fl7».     H.  "   DwjTlDM  umIh  bn*  (Or  Uh  Iou  bvripdo* 


2^ 

IfllS.  |AlnT,WillluiiBcninHTi1le1.  TbeRab-  iV. '^  inuun'MJiJiki 'omS^^im  Mmiir*, 

lilnlcul  JlMtrine of  ■  Fulur*  Life.  (Chriitian  iJSjw,""','' '«  '^TS'EuiIl'Tii'FikSil'ftSli 

M17.  Hllmnfcld,  Ad^lt.     Dl<JUdUchB*po-  «™i.S^iA  .  L.il«".nii"Fiuil.b*'r.«.i.U.r.  .n* 

k^lypllk  In  ILrer  EHCbkbtllchcn   Knl-kt;-  SSliS^J^l^.'^iT-'ll'^  Si'',D^cli;„»^ 

lung.     Eln    B«ltrmg     lur   VoreMchkhlB    Jei  Si  °  m^iJiV  .nxVl  o?.*,  £^«  ^  r."rli 

CliriJleiilbanu  ...    .    Jen*,  lUI,  luge  S°.  ii,<i>i«nWs>ndKii.b|.ii>nnln.,  .ndu..Dq^!S 

MIT*.  Jo",  louc   Hirkui.    OMehiehts   d»  IBffi  phtio  Jud™.,  B.  a.b.IO.   SwiBBIlchw, 

i(m  M*      h    fui              v*l           d     nhH  ■j'fllflmfttlBclieD  KntirgT^dn  LebrWgrifTM 

nJlbldl''nM^de  u''»M«™  «■'  d?  mIwod  '<^™'.  A''''-.  "«2. «",  IV.'tH-MO.)  °b' 

ib»0.blrjd(^^^KU«ln^.nr™^  l»aL.  ■.hr.lt.r,  Job.Chritlupli.  Phllo-, 

d'lbnJleblrol  — NullcM   >ur  In  DrinrlHii  bung  nnd  ¥tr((»llon([.  (RnlondTiKlili^ 

JbISS-  i.i.T»  i."~  lyS,"  ^.i  ;.!■■  '',"'»",■  "■  '•  '••  "■ »  ">-"* 

L-^  ■>_L..r t.^.i^_i^ j_t-  _i.ii  ..^_ti--fc.__  L«1di.  1813.  ^.V     ff. 


gMe.^iii»hi>Mrl4D*d.Upl.lIu»phlecb<i>  Leip>.  iei3,8>.)    ^. 

k*  Jnlb.  ...    F>iU,  IBM  [IWt-W],  S*.  pp.  IDM*.  OfrlVrsr.Anpu 

TUl.,(4},Ua,>^(UltinirlutJ1ft.    B.  ISaL    teaKihiMt. 
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CLAM  m— DESTINT  OF  THl  BOin. 

.■lU,  1.' 


pfalg  d«  HoM  Imb  M«liiinn  (M«Iim«1i1i») 


i^Et'^ 


IWI.V.W.'m.    ££,  — Abi>VarT>iii,lUa,V 


Tl»iril  l^hL  Bcrlplli   cuUkU  ...    . 
_kk4JkIi  (LoL  gnadlKi)  Gaon,  Riii'ii- 

ii-  niinm  nuiaxn  iflo.  ■*(<*"  ^"^ 

.,'.._...    ,  "  Book  uf  Iho  Doc- 


ii-  niin;. 

AiiuuU  twABd-AtoU,  I. 
IrinHof  Rf'    ' 


ihwDDlwn  cl»  Mi 


lie  JUttlKhcD  Rellglont- 


W;  Wllni.  laiS.  e>,  f«c 


RelLEkHii|ilillwii>uhii»[i.  ...    J*  Bmd.    Uip-  lUA.  Abraham  Bar  Climadal  or  Chlt- 

Klg,  ISW,  IW.  (3i  ■!..)                        n—  _„  dai(toi.  Abraham  i«itol,fl.».ii.«». 

lB30.Ji.daJi    l>aI-l.«Tl   ILat.   J.t-rU»),  IS".*-!  HI"  dl  T»dlo,  Idffi^*;  L.twrtlK 

*.D.   1140.     'inu    LIbet    C«rl    (or    Ku«Ti]  '°":',,i^„^.,««,™«,btft_tt.i„u.. 


<ii  Llnguani  Hobneuii  . . ,  tniiuiIuLlt  K.  Jeliu- 
dub  AbenTvbbon  ...  .  Nnni:  .. .  rwfnBnII. 
ImUkIl  Venluno,  t  Nulla  miutnrk  Jobnn- 
■IM  Bnitornui,  Fit.  ...  ITib.  hni  Lai.  B»L- 
loH,  lueo.  4>.  pp.  (^!).  4M.  (20).    /f. 

I03I.  MoHi  Ben  Malmfm  (Lai  Malmo- 
ntdeBl,.^f;)f<~ui,unfn  called  BamiMiii, 

1111-1103.  n"nn  njira  t  npjnn  r. 

JKiAmJ  Jbm*  or  Jl.iii  l.a-Ckaiato'i,  "The 
Two-Cild  Law,"  or  "Tbs  Slnine  flind."    4 

1S31>.  Thu  MalD  Frlnclpln  oT  ths  CreMt 

and  Kthlca  of  <ha  Je»i.  eililbltfd  In  geloc- 

Art,  Hitli  H  L^lorol   Engli.h  Tranal-ilion,  Col 

by  II«rui»iiii    l[i>d»-ie    Bcrni.rd  ...     .    Om- 


10^.  Moaas    d«    Leon,  or  Ben   Sfacaa 
Tobh,  a.  ■!    ma  end  of  tbc    lltli  out. 

of  Wlidom."     BmsFt.  1«>8.  4>.  0.  <U.     «£. 

lesa   I.avl  Brn  Otnttm  (Lai.  Qcrao*!- 
dei't  cuDM  HallWBi  uUiovuf  Ccs  da 

BaKnou,iiss-uiOT  DtrnjiianVo-UB. 

.■ipSir  Milcl.aitolH  J,<ul,-sl.>w..  i.r.  ■•  Uuok  »f 


193».  Joel,  M.  L«>l  bfo  Ofnon  (Octk- 
nid«>iiJa  Kflllj(lQDipbLlo*opfa.  (Frankpri 
ilmiOtrhrifl  /,    GoA.    u.   WiumKU.  i. 

H!<.  Wi-U12.'  S334M.  ud  ISSZ,  XI.  '-MSI, 

lew.  Immanuvl  Baa  SoIohiob,  Rami, 

Mn»t  an.  [vni  nonn  mano,  i««*- 

krcU  Aal-lMiaA  i*.Aa-2UA<a.  l.p.  "CniHanc- 
liun  of  (»r  ComiwiHon  on]  llrll  uvA  hra- 

U.,  1713.  B>;  Berlin.  1718.  »■.  '  £t. 

lA-i-KSii!^'  ■    "" 


IB3I>.  BTonner,  Jfuti   Jncquoi.    [x  ti     ' 
'b*o!oKl*    d.,gn,«iiqu5    ,l„    Mrfmonldt^ 

Hlruboiu>[.  1831.  ■!•,  pp.  O.    D. 
1032.  8okcr«r,  S[tn.  B.     Diu  pijcbolo- 

dcnQuiUrii  beurbcllet.     Fnnknirt  lM., 
IMS.  Joal,  U.  ...    Ke  Roltglouphllfao- 
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Breda,  ICS,  4*.  For  ektruU.  ac«  alio  Bptegel'i 
Avttia  (0«rai.  irant.).  1.  S6-4t7.  Aocerdiug  to  Stein- 
■cbBClder,  JtwiMk  Lit.,  p.  100,  thU  work  U  rMlly  not 
by  Maclilr,  bat  by  Moms  d«  Leon. 

1941.  JTosepb  Albo,  /?.,  about  1436.  *^£)D 
D")pJ?»  iStpher  Jkf;arimf  i.e.  "Book  of  Foon- 

datious/'  or  FunduiientAl  Principles  of  the 
Jewish  Religion.  Bonciuo,  1485,  foL  tt.  107. 
BL. 

Albo  redueci  the fuodamental  principles  to  three: 
—  the  Being  of  God,  Revelstioa,  sud  the  Rcalltj  of 
Vuturc  Bewarda  and  Pnnltbmeoti.  —  Numerous  edii. 
bare  been  published,  fur  which  see  Pant's  MibL 
JudaUm.  A  Latin  translation,  bj  Glib.  Oenebmnl, 
Pari«.  IMS.  8" ;  Germain,  with  Introduction  and  Notes. 
bT  W.  and  L.  Sehlesloger,  6  Uefte,  Frankfort  am 
llain,  1838-44,  V. 

1942.  Pertacliy  Wolfg.  Ilelnr.  Friedr. 
Conspectus  Theologine  Judaicae  ex  Libro 
Ikkarim.    Jonae,  1720,  4*.  (8  eh.) 

1943.  Simeon  Ben  Zemaeln  Dnran,  J?., 
called   RMlklMtSy  d.    1444.     HUM    JJO, 

iiaqhen  Ahhoth,  i.e.  "  Shield  of  the  Fathers." 
Tbv  third  Part  of  this  work,  publ.  at  Leghorn  In 
1785.  fbl.  IBL.),  and  Leipzig,  18&5,  8»,  treaU  of  the 
resurrection. 

1944.  Isaac  Abar1»an«ly  or  Abravanel, 
K^  1487-1508.  mOK  Vf^'^y  ^o»h  Amunah, 
i.e.  ''The  Head  (Chief  ArticlvM)  of  Faith.'^ 
Venice,  1&45,  4*  {BL.);  Cremona,  1557,  4o; 
Altonn,  1710,  4». 

A  Latim  translation,  bj  W.  H.  Vorst,  Amst.  1638, 
4*  iH.r,  alfo  sppended  to  bin  edition  and  transla- 
tion of  MainiouidoM  d«  Pvmtlamenti*  Legit,  Fmne- 
qucne,  16t>l.  4*.    (H.)    Bee  partlooiarly  cap.  U. 

1945.  JToacplk  Ibn  JTachJa,  B.,  1494-1539. 

11K  min,  T<nrah  Or,  i.e.  -  The  Law  is  Light." 
Bologna,  1538,  4«.  ff.  36.  BL.  —  Alao  Venice, 
1606,  4«.  ff.  28.    BL. 

Treats  of  the  l>ast  Things. 

1946.  Mosea  Cordovero  or  Cordncro* 
B.,  15ti*i-lC70.  Trnctatus  de  Anima.  (C. 
Kuorr  vun  KoMenroth's  Kabbala  Denudata,  I. 
il.  100-149.)    //. 

1947.  laaao  liorla  or  liurla,  R.,  15S4-72. 

. . .  Tractatus  . . .  de  Revolutionibus  Anima* 
mm  ...  ex  Operibus  R.  Jitsdiak  Loijcnsis 
Germani,  CabbaliHtarum  AquilfP,  Latinitate 
donatus.  (C.  Knorr  von  Koecnrotb's  KabbcUa 
Dmudata,  II.  ii.  243-478.)    H. 

1948.  Moa«a  Romi.  p;;  M  n;,*t7,  Shaare  Gan 

Ediien,  i.e.  "Gates  of  the  Garden  of  Eden." 
Venice,  1589,  4«»;  Lublin,  1597,  4o.  ff.  47.    BL. 
A  Cabballsilo  treatise  on  Paradise  and  Hell. 

1949.  Israel  Ben  Mosea,  R.  Disputatio 
Cabbalistica  de  Anima  et  Opus  Rbythmicum 
R.  Abraham  Aben  Ezrae  de  Modis  quibus 
Hebraei  Legem  solent  interpretari.  Vorbum 
de  Verbo  expros^um  extulit  ...  Joeepli  de 
Voysin.  [With  the  Hebrew  original.]  Ad- 
Jectis  Commentariis  ex  Zohar  aliisque  Ral>- 
biuorum  Libris,  cum  lis.  quae  ex  Doctrina 
Platonis  oouTenere.  Parisils,  1635,  S".  ff.  573. 
BL. 

The  notes  to  the  treatise  on  the  soul  ooeupj  ff.  168- 
ft73.  First  ed.  of  the  trcatl^  (in  Hebrtw),  Lublin, 
1608»  4"-    See  Funt,  BOL  Jud.  IL  149. 

1950.  Abba  Ben  Solomon  Bnnslan  or 

Bnmalst,  R.  HDlS^jn  "^lO,  Snr  han-JS'e- 
ihamah,  i.e.  "Secret  of  the  Soul."  Basel, 
1009,  4«.  ff.  22.  ^Z,.— Also  Amst.  1652,  and 
16et>,  4«. 

A  work  on  the  sufferings  of  the  soul  In  the  grave, 
"  the  sepulchml  percossTon,"  the  resurrection,  etc. 
On  the  siraoge  notion  of  the  beating  In  the  t«mb  In- 
flicted by  the  Aogel  of  Death,  see  Buxlnrrs  Lex. 
Taim.  p.  608,  or  hia  Sgtutg.  Jvd.  c.  49.  Riaenmenger's 
Sntdeektt*  JvdeHthum,  f.  f»i,  883,  and  the  disserta- 
tion of  Orapius,  No.  1876,  abo\c. 

1951.  Aaron   Ssunnel,    R.    Um  POlfflt 


NithnuUh  Adham.  I.e.  "Breath  (or  Soul)  of 
Man."  Uanau,  1017,  4fi.  tt.  46.— Abo  WiU 
mersdorf;  1732,  4*. 

A  treatise  on  the  soul,  fiilare  rewards  and  pnnlalt- 
menu,  etc 

1952.  Samnel  da  Sllva.  Tratado  da  im- 
mortolidade  da  iilnia,  em  que  tambem  se  mos- 
tra  a  ignorancia  de  certo  contrarlador  [t.e. 
Uriel  Acosta]  de  uosso  tempo  que  entre  outrot 
muytos  erros  dcu  neste  delirio  ter  para  si  et 
publicar  que  a  alma  de  homem  acaba  justa- 
mcnte  com  o  corpo.    Amst.  5383  [162S],  8*, 

1953.  Aeoata,  or  da  Coat  a.  Uriel  {originally 
Gabriel).  £xamen  das  traui^oems  Phariiieas 
oonferiiias  com  a  Ley  et»crita,  por  Vricl  jurii«tH 
Hebreo,  com  roposta  k  hum  Semnel  da  Silva 
...    .    Amftterdum,  £384  [1024], 8«. 

Bee  Bajle.  «.  r.,  and  Herni.  Jellinek,  VriA  Peseta's 
Lihen  und  Ltkre,  Zerbst,  1847,  W*. 

1954.  Manaaaeli  Ben  Israel,  R.    De  Re- 

surrectioue  Mortuorum  Libri  tres,  quibus 
Animae  Imniortalitas  et  Corporis  Resurrectio 
contra  Zaducaeos  comprobatur;  ...  deque 
Judicio  extrcmo.  et  Mundi  Instauratione 
agitur.  Amst.  loS6,  8*.  pp.  846.  BL.—  \\w> 
Oroningae,  1676,  12o. 

Also  in  Spanieh,  Amst.  16S6,  II*.  ff.  18T.-"  Argn- 
tils  quani  hlstoriis  notabilior."— BdMcikcr. 

1955. D'T!  riTDBTJ  nSO.  Sepher  NUhmath 

Chajjim,  i.e.  "  Book  of  the  Breath  of  Life." 
Amsterdam,  1051,  4o.  ff.  (8),  174,  (2).    H. 

Ou  the  Nature.  Origin,  and  Immortality  of  the 
Boul.  iu  four  Books. 

1956.  Mendelaaoliny  Moses.  PhUdon  oder 
iiber  die  Unoterblichkeit  der  Scelo.  6*  Aufl., 
herausgegebcn  und  mit  einer  Einleitung  ver- 
selion  von  David  FriedUinder.  Berlin,  (1767. 
8,  9,  76,  1814,)  1821,  8«.  pp.  xl.,  246.  if.  — 7« 
Aull.,  ibid.  1856,  16«. 

A  Jhttck  tranaistion,  's  Hage,  1768,  t^.  — French, 
by  O.  A.  Junker,  Paris,  177X.  8»,  4*  ^d.  Rcutllugea, 
17fl9.  Il*j  br  A.  Buija,  Berlin.  1786,  80;  from  the  6th 
ed..  by  L.  Hauismann,  Paris.  I8liO,  8^.  —  Danieh, 
Copenbagen.  1779,  S*.  —  £nglhk,  by  Charles  Cullen, 
London,  1789.  8":  another  transiatioo  in  the  U.  A. 
Jfao.  «nd  Dem.  Xeriew  for  Jan.,  Feb..  and  March, 
1»8:  Vol.  XXII.  It  has  also  been  translated  Into 
IttUioH,  JPoUeM.  Buteian,  Hitngmrian,  and  Hebrew, 

1957. Schreiben  an  den  Ilerm  Diaconna 

Lavater  eu  Ztlrich.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1770, 
sm.  8o.  pp.  82.    H. 

1958. Abhandlnng  von  der  Unkdrperlich- 

keit  der  menschlichen  Seele.  let  gum  ersten-* 
mal  Kum  Druck  belbrdert.  Wien,  1786,  8m. 
8o.  pp.  51.    //. 

1959. Kurxe  Abhandlung  von  der  Unsterb- 

lichkeit  der  Seele,  aus  dem  EbrlUschen  Uber- 
setrt  von  II.  T.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1787»  tm. 
8».  pp.  34  +.    H. 

1960.  Mlaes,  Jehuda  Loeb.    T\OVff\  PlOpt 

^inath  ha-Emetfi,  i.e.  "Zeal  for  the  Truth." 
Vienna,  1828,  8«.    BL. 

On  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  an  appeadlz 
on  demooology,  etc 

1961.  [FrUnkel,  Ber\jamln].  The  Glory  of 
Ktomity,  treating  of  the  Immortality  and 
Perpetual  Peace  of  the  Soul,  proved  on  the 
mofft  Incontestible  Evidence  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  with  Full  Illustrations  of  the  Va- 
rious Opinions  on  the  same  Subject.  By  Dr. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Author  of  **The  Relation 
between  the  King  and  the  People."  Ueb. 
and  Eng.  London,  5596  [18S6],  8*.  pp.  xix., 
38  +.    H. 

1962.  Pbillppson,  Ludw.  Slloah.  Fine 
Auswahl  von  Predigten  nebst  sechs  Betrach- 
tungen  tlber  die  Unsterblicbkeit  der  Seele.  . . . 
3*  Sammlung.  Leipxig,  1859,  8*.  pp.  viii., 
336. 
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cuas  nL— DUTiHT  or  tbk  rovu 


IK2.  RclKBd.  Aitrtinns.    De  RcUglatn 

hiiiniiiMllcE  UbrI  dno,    piin™n.TnH~-.. 
CompeniUiiu  Thn>lJgfu 


Itea,  Mohuumcd,  H.  ajl  sn,  AJoH 
Teilm  onW»r.iii  «  correctloribui  Ant 
KidDipUHbui  tuniDW  Vl<h  ...  dti«ri|itiu, 
domquo  Fide  . ,  .  »I  AraWco  IdloDIBM  Ip 
llDDm  IrtnalKtus;  ippoaltis  aiiUjulqng  C* 
NotlB,  itqne  RiluulluD'.    Hu  omnlbui  pi 

•  UuDKrlpla  A»Uc«  tdltam, 

lE^i!!S«!'^"™^''"^  ™rM'l'nonnulll'Q«e'w'«M^'SiSrtiS 

lui,   i-i»".  uu.r  iribuiinlor.    mirjwti,  ItH,  »•.    pik.  (Ml. 

Dm  K«>n.  coBimanlT  cilM   lh«  18»,  (M).    H— iWd.  I7H,  »•, 

Ui«UrigiulAnkhll  Willi  AplBBnUr^NaHI,  [i  .ilMnbU  ii>'Mr>.  I'  Hm€.  ITU,  ly^ft^il, 

UlMnftum  th«niMl»puroi«3CgminoBI»lo™.  lL."[!lIw.*7rtt  fj™».6i  ..    ik>  ku«M- 

Towhlrhl.p™Bx«im     _  llmlnM-j^MranBe.      ,„.    ,  _j ._, ^      DUtwtttlo 

Up*tH,  ITM, 


ix^  187,  £W  +.     B.  J"   I*™Uw  Mi^ 


Ecr  J.  M,  BodHD.  LmAh.  II 


B,  <iTUo  tru, 

witb  *-.p^|lB),«ia.l«.     H.                       ... 

tl»  AmWc,  DKtbodinllT  anVmrcd  and  llluo-  ^Si^^^('"■;.^^^^^S«iii3iISS^7SI! 

tntnl  h)  Nutci,  cbieB;  fTim  Hllo^I  KdLKon:  iiinilrrlirTnim  nr1|lli  mini  ■■  rmi  ■■■■■dli.- 

lo  wbkcb  !•  prsRunl  u  Inlnxliicltcin.  UkcD  ».  I.MMiHlppBlliuikoaMM. 

6a   Iti  ««gn«llH.  JilfaHl,   Fin4iH   ul  IWS^  Pmatoret,  C.   E.   J.    P.,  Jfarfmli  da. 

■ril,  »•  pp.  n*Jll.  Eoroulri',  *Ie.    ITMI.    SeeKo.lSSa. 

IMW.  Wcll.aailai.    IKiloriKL-krllJKha  ir,6.  Hoaradja  d'Ohiaoa,  Inu«.    Ta. 

ElDlvltuiig  luden  Kunu.  ...    BItlafald,  blaan  rfniraJ  .k  IVnipIre  OUiinaa  ...    .    1 

IMl,  ie<.  Mi.iit.,  in.    B.,J).  torn.    Hrl>,  1TIW-Il»f,  ^.    B 

1»M.  ATlecmsa  (corrnpi*!  from  ibo  .^ra*.  ib77.  Cladltu,    H*rn>.    Uelman.      Uobuo- 

Ikn   Blmk),    HM-IOn.      CumptlHlluni    He  m«li    KdiKlun   ao.    dem    Kucan    dar^Hnt. 

LocD  ad  qoem  reTcrtllur  Homo,  vel  Aulna  ■iiih. 

2ZK"eJ.ts c^r!,'«%,";'5:."irdii;  •?j"!,"'i;m'^"'"^'L<i3«"'«;f  £  i^ 

mHi,    4phv>«i.iTiLTlIl    d.    Anlina.    ...  hBmintdanl.m  ...    .    LindoD.  HIT,  «•.  pp 


l»sg^  [ Wcll-ad-dtn  Hnhaiuned  Ban  Tbi  Wii  wgit  .a  U»  Ht««.    O*  IM  rilan  Ua, 

Abdallohci-KhBllb,  A.B.IKM..   Uiib-  h  pp.  ti-u,  B-«o. 

ckI-nl-Haii'4b)h'  or  a  CdIIccIIdo  u(  Iba  mwl  IMI.  TKflor,  William  Ccok*.     Tlia  QiiMr; 

Aulbuiilic  Tradlliun*  tii^Rlliig  the  Actiuni  uf  Mubiiunirdanlsin  and  Iti  »rru.    Lusdon. 

anilgajiB(ni)fMoh'amni(id  ...    .    Tiamiatod  ISM,  I*",— W  nl.  liirf.  1B5I.1C.  pp.  xlLKft 

from  ihf  OrlglMl  Arabic,  kjr  Capt.  A,  >.  i  OnuaumDiiuim,  Lilpiii.  isn.A 

j"Tb""'    '    '"''■'^■'""•- '**-'"•*■■  l«*a-  pi>l»"«Bi-.  J"h.  Jo..  Iga.     Haban- 

■'fl«  nnKQiui^sook  urn..  Vii.  n.  pp.UMia,  ™ni'dnd  S^anflii™  aut'dl^  U^bla  d« 

™.««T.:^M"i  liSi.  »S"»o".i'  ■*'1>I1>".  ...    Res-dilnirg.  IMS,  *•- pp.l*7. 

licbnn  QnaltcD  aod  dam  Kofan  nKb«pft  aad 

10TO.  Pocock,  Edward.  ...    Porta  Hoaii.ilc.  dargHltllt  ...     .     Btultgan,   IMI,  S>.  m. 

HH.    BwNo.  19««.n«fc  uuiUL,  ISO,  (f).    /; 


SKCT.  n.    E.  ^-^VKLUa  01  THI  UMilUB,  9K17ZSS,  SUFIS,  RO.       IMM 


1084.  'Wcll»  OoctAT.  BiblEache  Le^nden  der 
Miueliuiiiiuer.  Aus  arabiscben  QuoUen  zu> 
aMmnengetragen  upd  luit  jUdiscbcn  Bageo 
▼erglichen  ...  .  Vnmkfart  a.  M.,  1M6,  8*. 
pp.  vi.,  'J»i.    D. 

1985.  The  Bfble,  the  Koran,  and  the  Tal- 
mud; or.  Biblical  Legeuda  of  the  Muuul- 
mauSf  compiled  fh>m  Arabic  Souroea,  and 
compared  with  Jewish  Traditions.  . . .  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  w*ith  Occasional  Notes. 
London,  1840.  V2».  pp.  xvii.,  231.    H. 

For  a  desertptlon  of  the  latt  JndgmcDt,  tee  pp. 
n2-^15;  of  hell,  pp.  2n-2M. 

198i>.  B«l&m51dera,  Aagmste.    EiiMii  tor  les 

^coles  phiki(H>]>bii|ues  obex  leii  Arabes,  et  uo- 

tamment  svr  la   doctrine   d'Algaatalf    [a.d. 

1058-1111]  ...    .    Paris,  lM*i,  8*.  pp.  xr.,  254, 

and  (Arabic  text)  04^    A. 

Comp.  Bdtnh.  JU».  LXXXY.  BIO-SM.  wfaore  t^yis 
pranouDoed  "sa  sdmirabto  work."  Sea,  further,  so 
CMS/  bj  Pallia  lo  the  Mim.  d4  t'Arad.  dm  8ei.  «o«-. 
•f  pU.,  SarunU  Hmngtn,  I.  134-1»S  (H.),  •tA  Rich, 
floeohe,  Utber  OhazMilt*  Ltktn  wtd  Werit;  In  the 
AbkandL  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiu.  tm  BmrUn,  IH38,  II.  pp. 
2Sa-3ll  (H.),  alM  pMbL.  arparacclj.  Munk,  la  the 
work  referred  to  below,  oorrvcte  tomo  Miocakes  of 
BehiBdldcr*. 

198-!)^  Ren  an,  (Joseph)  Ernest.  Arerroes  et 
rAverruIsnie  Essai  historique.  Plris,  1852» 
8*.  pp.  xii.,  367.  H.—'2^  4d.,  revne  et  aog- 
ment^e.  Ihid.  1800,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  486.    B. 

An  ImporlaBt  work.  Cb.  Hi.  of  Part  II.'  glreN  a 
ftill  a«eoniitof  the  opinions  of  Pompooatlae.  Crcmo- 
nlui,  and  other  sceptloal  teaehera  of  the  school  of 
Padua. 

198d«.  Macbrldey  John  Darld.  The  Moham- 
medan K(rli|(iuu  explained:  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Sketch  of  its  Progress,  and  RuirgeH- 
tious  fur  its  Confatatfon.  London,  IMT.  8*. 
pp.  iii.,224.    An. 

Ob  the  state  after  death,  tee  pp.  U»-Ui. 

1086.  M nlr,  William.  The  Life  of  Mahomet, 
and  llistury  of  Isiivm,  to  the  Era  of  the  Ue- 

gira.  With  Introiliictory  Chapters  on  the 
riginal  Sources  for  the  Biography  of  Ma- 
homet, and  on  the  Pre-Islamite  History  of 
Arabia.    4  vol.  London.  1K5MI1,  8».    //. 

Ob  the  ParadUe  and  UcU  of  Mahomot,  ice  II.  141- 
14S. 

1066*.  Mwnky  Salomon.  Melanges  de  phflo- 
sophiejnive  et  arabe.    18S9.    bee  No.  19I7>'. 

1987.  Arnold.  John  Muehleisen.  Ishmael; 
or,  A  Natural  History  of  Islamisni,  and  its 
Relation  to  Christianity.  ...  London,  1869» 
8*.  pp.viU.,524.    U. 


3.  IimailiBi  KuMdrii,  Dnuss,  Bm£i. 

1087*.  Ronaaeany  Joan  Bapt.  Louis  Jacques. 
M^moire  sur  les  Isma^Iis  et  Ice  Nosalris  de 
Syrie  ...  .  —  Extraitd'un  livrequl  eontient 
la  doctrine  des  Isma^lis  ...  .  (Malte-Brun's 
Annalt*  da  Voyage*,  1811,  8*,  XIY.  271-3U3, 
and  m%  XYIII.  222-240.)    H. 

See  partlcularlj  XVIII.  236-187  (ob  paraAlte),  M&- 

24».     A   Otrman  Iranslation,  with  aetes  bjr  P.  J. 

Brao*.  la  Btaudlin  and  Tischimer'a  Arekit  /.  Kir- 

chmg*»ek..  II.  il.  249-W6.    D. 

1087^  Orahaniy  James  W^illiam.  A  Treatise 
on  Safliuu,  or  Mahomedau  Myftlclaiu«  .•. 


(Tramaciiont  of  Ou  LiL  Soe.  of  Bombay ,  1. 
80-110,  Lond.l8iy,4>.)    A. 

108T*.  TholiMliy  Frtedr.  Aii«  §t  Gotttmi 
(Lat.  Deofidns;.  Seuftsmus  sive  Theosophia 
Persanmi  pantheistica  ...  .  Berolini,  ttSlHf 
80.  pp.  xii.,  331.    H. 

1087'. BlUthensammlung  ans  der  Morgeii- 

llndiscben  Mystik  Bebat  eiiier  Eialeitung 
fiber  Mystik  flberhaupt  und  MorgenUtndische 
insbeeondere  ...  .  Berlin,  18!l5t  &*•  PP<  ▼!•• 
327.    H. 

1088.  Sllveatre  d«  SaejTy  Antoine  Isaac, 
Baron.  Expose  de  la  religion  des  DrnMS, 
tlr6  des  liTres  rellgieux  de  cette  secte,  et 

ErteSdA  d'une  Introduction  et  de  la  vie  dn 
:halife  Hakem>Biamr-AlUh.  ...  3  torn. 
Paris,  19S8,  8*.  pp.  riii.,  dxril.,  234.  706.  H. 
On  the  doetriae  of  two  seals,  sad  of  traasoilgra- 
lion,  aee  II.  407-iiO;  on  the  laat  jodfaeat,  rssurro^ 
iioo.  and  retribution,  aos  II.  At5-646. 

1080.  Wolir,  Philipp.  Die  Dnisen  nnd  ihra 
Vorllufer.    r^ipsig,  ]M{(,  8*.  (30^  sh.) 

1080».  8allabnr jr,  Edward  Elbridse.  Traoa- 
lation  of  two  Unpublished  Arabic  Documents, 
relating  to  the  IXoctrlnes  of  the  Ism&Ulis  and 
other  Bitinian  Sects,  with  an  IntroductloQ 
and  Notes.  {Journal  qf  the  Amet:  Or.  Ac., 
1851,  IL  257-324.)    H. 

1090.  Glkiurehllly  Charles  Heanr.  Monnt 
Lebanon  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  from  1842  to 
1862  Describing  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Religion  of  its  Inhabitants  with  a  ftiU  k 
correct  Account  of  the  Druse  Religion  ...  . 
3  vol.  London,  185S,  8«.  £^.~2ired.,  ibid. 
1853,8*.    H. 

1001.  Glkaaaeaiidy  Geo.  Washington.  The 
Dnises  <if  the  LelNtnon :  their  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  History.  With  a  Translation  of 
their  Religious  Code.  ...  London,  IMS,  8*. 
pp.  XV.,  422.    D. 

Tba  traoalatioa  of  the  Bellgloos  Code  of  tbe  Drusse 
ooeuples  pp.  Sm-422. 

1002.  Wortabet.  John.  Researches  into  the 
RoIIgions  of  Syria:  or,  Sketches,  Historical 
and  Doctrinal,  of  its  Religious  Sects.  Drawn 
from  Original  Sources.  ...    London,  1860t 8*. 

pp.  ix.,  422  +.    //■ 

Ob  ttae  belief  of  tlie  Druses  te  trBaaBl|ntle«. 
future  reward*  and  puuUhmcnta,  eto.  aee  pp.  807-aoO, 
SXt-S27 ;  on  that  of  the  Moaairijeh  or  ABaajriana, 
pp.  848.  U». 

100^.  Idyd^f  Samuel.  The  Asian  Mystery. 
Illustrated  in  the  History,  Religion  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Ansaireeh  or  Nusalrif  of 
Syria.  . . .    London,  1860,  8*.  p^.  300. 

Bee  th«  reriew  bj  C.  H.  Brlfham  in  the  iTsria 
Amer.  Mw.  XOIIt.  843-988. 

1002k.  Aneapltalne,  Henri,  Baron,  £tiida 
sur  les  Drupes.  (Mnlte-Brun's  NouvdUt  An^ 
naUi  de$  Voyage*  FAvrler  186),  pp.  135-156.) 
H. 

1002>.  Flelaeher,  Heinr.  Leberecht.  Ueber 
die  ferbigen  Lichterscheinungen  der  Sufi's. 
iZrit$ehr^  der  D.  M,  GueUieha/t,  18M,  XYI. 
235-241.)    H. 

1092<.  TriankppyEmest.    Xinige  Bemarknn- 

£n  liber  den  Suflsmns.    (Zeittchrift  der  J>. 
{^sMOscAV'f,  1863,  XYL  241-216.)    J£ 
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SECT.  UL— DOCTRINE  CONCERNING  THE  SOUL  AND  THE   FUTURE 

LIFE  IN  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 

A.— OOMPRSHSNSIYE  WORKS;  ESGHATOLOGT;  BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOOT. 


L  OompreheniiTe  Workii  Esohatologj. 

NcU.  —  Worka  on  th«  8«eoad  Adront  of  Chriat  Mid 
th«  HUlenaiam  ar«  for  th«  Moct  part  omitted. 


1903.  MaroellnSy  Christophorus,  Abp.  qf 
Corfu.  Univcnwlis  de  Anima  Tradltionis 
Opoa.    [Venice,  1608,]  foL 

1994.  Blnaf^Blcly  Peter.  Liber  receptamm  in 
Theologia  Sententiairum  de  Animarom  Con- 
dltione  post  banc  Vitam  ...  .  Coloniae, 
1595,  8». 

1995.  Daaaery  F.  De  ImmortaliUte  Animae 
Bcholastica.    [Diss.]    Tiguri,  1066, 4*. 

1996.  Beanaobrey  Isaac  de.  Iliatoire  cri- 
tique de  Manichee  et  du  91anlch6isme.  ...  2 
torn.    AniBterdHm,  1704-30, 4».    H. 

Tol.  II.  cont«iut  much  curious  matter  on  the 
oplolons  of  the  Meniobmins  ftod  others  oonoemla« 
the  nature,  origin,  end  deotloj  of  the  eoul. 

1997.  ScluBkld,  Christian  Friedr.  Origlnes 
Dogniatuiu  do  Rebus  Ultimis.  Vitebergae, 
1774,40.  'Igr. 

1998.  [Corrodi,  Helnr.].  Von  der  Uebereib- 
stinimung  dcr  irrigen  Vonitellungen  der 
Christen  luit  den  (anatischen  Ideen  der  Judon. 
(In  the  Beylrliae  tur  BtfUrd.  de$  vtmfk^fU. 
Denkens,  etc.  1780, 1. 44-i6.)    F. 

Ste  particularlj  pp.  58-41. 

1099.  Cramer,  Job.  Andr.  Ueber  die  Lehr- 
meinungen  der  scliolastlschen  Theoloffie  in 
ihrem  sweyton  Zeitalter  Tom  Zustande  der 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode  und  Tun  den  vior 
letzten  Dingen.  (In  his  Fbrtseizung  tu  Bot- 
nui's  Einl.  in  die  Gtteh.  der  Welt,  etc.  VII. 
770-790,  Leipx.  1786,  8».)    H, 

1999*.  Flttsse,  diristUn  Wilh.  1704-1800. 
See  No.  !tbii. 

aoOO.  Kcil,  Carl  August  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theo- 
phihifi).  l>e  Partibus  Hominis  [according  tu 
the  earlier  Christian  Fathers].  —  Uaeretico- 
nim  de  eadcm  Re  Sententiae.  [About  1790.J 
(Cumm.  VI II.  and  IX.  of  his  Cbmmtntationes 
ae  Doct.  Vet.  EccUs.,  etc.  —  Also  in  his  Opu»c. 
Acad.,  Lips.  1821,  8»,  pp.  618-647.)    H. 

2001.  Beck,  Christian  Daniel.  Commentarii 
historici  Decrctorum  Religiunis  Christianae 
et  Furmulae  Lutheriae  ...  .  Lipsiae,  1801, 
8».  flr.  8,  pp.  943.     H. 

See  pp.  83<MI15,  "  De  futum  quae  apertwda  eat  rlta 
atqae  aorte,"  for  rery  coploua  refliienoea  to  the  lite* 
rature  of  tbe  suhject. 

2001*.  Bretachnelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Sys- 
tomatische  Kntwickelung,  etc.  1805,  4*  Aufl., 
1841.    See  No.  556. 

2002.  Gnerlclce,  Heinr.  Ernst  Ferd.  De 
Scholae  AlexandrinaeCatechoticae  Thoologia. 
. . .    Ilalis  Saxonum,  1825, 8».  pp.  viii.,  456.  D. 

2003.  Olahaitacifc,  Herm.  ...  Antiquissimo- 
rum  Ecclesiae  Graecae  Patrum  de  Immorta- 
litate  Animae  Sententiae  recensentur.  [Eas- 
ter I'roffr.— KOnlpslHTg,  1827,]  4'».  pp.  23. 

AIM  1q  hU  Ojnuada  Tked..  pp.  Ift5>1^.  (D.) 
Berlewcd  bj  Carl  Ullniaon  In  tlic  lluol.  Stud,  vnd 
Krit.,  1828.  pp.  4U-437.  For  a  translation  of  I'll- 
mann's  (not  "  Uiklamann's")  article,  see  the  Amtr. 
BM.  Repo:  for  OoL  1837;  X.  411-419.     H. 

2004.  Matter,  Jacques.  1Ii»toire  critique  du 
GnoHticisnie,  ct  de  son  iunuonco  sur  le^  sectes 
religionses  et  philosophiques  des  six  premiers 
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sidles  de  PAre  chr6tienne.  ...    1>  M^  revM 
et   migment^e.    &  torn.    Straaboorg,  (ISH,) 

2005.  Burcldiardt,  Leonard  tmil:  Les 
Naxortena  ou  Mandai-Jahia  (Disciples  ds 
Jean),  appelte  ordinairenient  Zabiens  et  Chr^ 
tiens  de  St.  Jean  (Baptiste),  MCte  goostiqae. 
Thtee  de  th6ologie  histunque  ...  .  Stras> 
buurg,  1840,  8o.  pp.  114  +.    D. 

For  the  ootioDK  of  thts  aect  eoooemLsff  the  fatere 
life,  see  pp.  «0.  41. 105. 106.  Tho<vh  tbe  Mendaitcs 
borrowed  from  both  Judaism  and  Chrtstlanitj,  they 
^re  not  to  be  regarded  as  Christiana.  an4  de  ast 
strictly  belong  under  the  present  Svetloo.  8cc  the 
greiit  work  of  CbwolHobn.  D{0  Sttikimr  tnsrf  dm 
2Bsa6i«M«i«.  2  Bde..  8u  Petersb.  lB6a.  tfi.  iU.t  TbcT 
are  to  be  earefuUj  dlstioguikhed  ftxua  the  Babiaas  « 
Uarran,  whose  notions  about  the  seal  are  desoribsd 
bj  Chw^lsobn.  aid.  I.  T72-7T9. 

2005».  Rltter,  Ileinrich.  Gcschichtederchiisl- 
lichenPbilueuphie.  4Theile.  Hamburg,  1841- 
45,80.    H. 

Also  with  the  Utte :  —  "  Ocaehlchte  der  FbHsnephis 
...  V^-VIII*  Then." 

2006.  Manrjr,  Louis  Ferd.  Alfred.  Eaaal  sur 
les  l^gcndes  pieuKes  du  nioyen-Ag«  ...  . 
Paris,  1843,  8».  pp.  xxiv.,  905.    H. 

On  the  gross  coucepiious  prevalent  In  the  aaiddle 
ages  conoemiiig  the  last  Judgment,  paradlae.  and 
hell,  the  nature  of  the  soul,  eto.,  aee  oo.  TT-W,  IM- 
1X8,  U7. 

2007.  Dunofcer,  Lndw.  Apolugetarum  s»> 
cundi  Saeculi  de  essentialibus  Naturae  hv- 
manae  Partibus  Placita.  2  pt.  Gottincae, 
1844-50,  4*. 

2007^.  Piper,  Ferd.  Mythologle  der  christ- 
lichen  Kuust.  2  Abth.  Weimar,  1847-01. 8*. 
H. 

2007^  Mensel,  Wolfgang.    Chrlstliche  Sym- 
bolik.    2  Theile.    Kegeusburg.  1854,  S*.    H. 
Bee  the  aritclea  AHftratthvng,  Ckrittut,  Ftfttfimm, 
Henoch,  Himmul,  HoUe,  Ptura^ie*.  Srele.  Tod. 

2008.  IVigsera,  Gust.  Friedr.  Schicksale 
dcr  augustinischcn  Authrop«)logie  von  der 
Verdaniniung  des  Seni  I  pelagian  ism  us  auf  dna 
Synuden  zu  Orange  und  Valence  529  bis  sur 
Reaction  des  Mbnchs  Gottschalk  fur  den 
Augustinismus.  (^Zeitschrift/.d.  hitt.  TheoL, 
1854,  XXIV.  3-42;  1855,  XXV.  268-324;  1M7, 
XXVII.  163-263;  and  1850,  XXIX.  471-«»1.) 
H. 

2008*.  Ritter,  Heinrich.  Die  christliche  Phi- 
lusuphie  nach  ihrem  Begriff,  ihren  kUMern 
VerfiJiltnissen  und  in  ihrer  Geechichte  bis 
auf  die  neuesten  Zeiten.  2  Bde.  GdttinceiL 
1858-50,80.    if, 

2009.  Huber,  Job.  Die  Philoaopbie  der  Kir- 
chenvttter  ...  .  MUnchen,  1850.  8o.  pp.  xiL 
362+.    H. 

2009O.  StOekl,  Albert.  Oeschichte  der  Philo- 
Sophie  der  patriot ittchen  Zeit  mit  sperieller 
Ilervurhebung  der  durch  sie  bedingten  speca* 
lativen  Anthropologie  ...  .  WUrzburg,  ISM, 
large  Ro.  pp.  xxvf.,  534.    i>. 

Ponnlog  Bd.  II.  of  his  "Die  speculative  Lchis 
vow  Menschen  und  ihre  Ueaohlohte,"  to  be  oaaspktrf 
in  four  volumes. 

For  the  history  of  tbe  suldect,  see,  ftirther, 
the  titles  and  references  at  the  beginning  ul 
Class  III.  Sect.  I.,  and  also  the  fi>lla«ring : — 
No.  52,  C«dfrorth|  91,  t»m.ytovtt  211, 
Priestley  I  2ul2b,  Doueiiai  2114.  Dod« 
weUf  2116,  GlUalhiaii  2U6,  Clarlu| 


SECT.  m.    A.— CHBISTIAM  DOCTTRINE.— ami. 

B,  HlUcai  3t33.212i'Il».I>f>direU,    3013.  IduitKBtliu 

.„!..___...._.».  1. .^.  ^    [iW.byJ.B 


■  Ltliriiah,  3d  ed.  by  Ton  OUln, 


is>u-w, 

llnpMd 

B«inipff"<nBiL  ...      — „v«™.™.    ,„^™,,™.,.,., 

■nl  Ubojirmftim  I  Vol.  II.  id.  by  Hmb).  3  Vll,  pd.  Bensdlcl  i    H. 

(tnenl  worki  on  dngiutlc  thealogy,  *am»  of  ai^|^  lin!  *1L^' D'^k^!Sl^lVn  if  tb^'^'^^^ij^ 

Ut(ntiir> or  Iba  HildKt  ■»  tbc-  rulluwlng i—  fJi^°i4 >r  ita'p^w i.ttiil^^u!u  piu^»T- 

1d  Lalia.  tkoM  uf  PcMb  or  PeUiTliu  (m  No.  me.  JallaDBi  Pomcrlns,  .^hi.  q^  7b- 

SiU),  TlHmitMlD  (bot  *].  br  Zuurlii,  1  torn.  fdb,  fl.  u,  IWO.  ...    npnyMsniiur  ilis  dD 

V«Hr.m:,llil.>,l)i.rb»nl(i>HNq.i»au),Biid-  Foluro  8«ciila  Ubrl  IrcT.'.    .    l>iucl.UU, 

dPiudut  «l.  IWI  4-^  DoKlMlein  (Mb  tA.i  »..  — lUiji  «|.  Ui».B,lMr,,4". 

vol.  vm.  If),  and  WsRKbeidrr  <Slh  td.  1M1):  aim  la  1^  nipo.'.  aiu.  nm».  UTt,  M..  m. 

In  Sn-iuii    BrotacbQuldn'i  l&iid»ircll  («b  "'i1Sifiii;,'^S^'.'^^.^B-Sr™J.'if' 

^1  .id.,  2  nd.  ISsS^  and  HaK-M  HvUtnu  S^Im'hi^  ,'hr!l^wlr!'-i1i,n"ri  »lw1S^>S^ 

JKRfiriI>lH(MbM.lIUgl,«LlhbhJSr<IIr^ll'ieA-  aur.,,i.i,i.     Tbe  onrl  rr,il!.,!d  ":.. "r^i^^H^^UDf 

pnltilaKUtiAi  Dagmalik  (SIh  sd.  ISGOi.  Hunt  .i.       i'     .       -     i      .-  .  .i  >l  Lrmiilp  UK  mi 

of  IhtMH/nil  workiof  Ibli  kind,  and  workt  t' i  ;-rii,it,.M,.»iVii. 

SD"liiblli»]  Ihwiggy,"  Uk>  tboHuf  Kalnr,  .  l  ...  1  pruum*  mtri.j 

Jx^?«drf'fZ'^»™':;l'^»;ll^>r^  ^^-  «"<-  Er.K^o.,  j„h.BB-.  <!.».,. 

•._ ...  u- :  yl^i"    i—Sy^-'  liiju."  SM.  ...     He  Dlil.u.iK  .%«lurm»  Llbrl  qolnque. 


T-Vi — ^ EdUlu  (OCwjtill*  el  puimiliilli  IbjC,  B.  Bchlil- 

'"*■                     t«].  ...     iTonMltriiaunUpbUorum,  Wagpfr. 

lOlD.  Slbj-lllna    Oraelaa  (n  called),  B-c.  ""'/"''"'ii^io.-t'nM.  t<»..  ciia   i«,i-l> 

•(  Aleiiidn.   1.1.   r.  Piri«,  J1M«,   IMl.  J",  ud  Ktl«™,  of  -hUl  Iw  —j:  -tim    UMtT^Ttivi. 

IrHdlWU.  UliH.  ItSl,  »■.    iR.I    Sn  in  »Ilcli  lu  •lipilkiiai  )i>nlw  iiiulDi>q*i   kvnin  «iauni 

lb*  JMtoJUl  f)l>ir.  ■«.  (K  <Hi.  l«t.  XIIVI.  K*-  UUbo"  (o,  n.  p.  S»).     Hi  lUllUlH  Uu  <MriH  of 

Wll.  ThorlKoliUt  WtBtt.    ConijPKini  V^^^fe^^i£^^«iCM»»u!S^i» 

BiKtrlBiiaUlirliiliuiH.  qunlli  lu  SIbyllia-  iii  itcbimlofT.  «•  Ckrtnlltb .  £fl«  a.  la*n  ^, 

UnuaLibrWconiiuriar.  (In  F.MUntrr-i  A*,  amh  li^n*.  Ggiu.  luo.  )•.  pp.  loi-iaL   a 

Mtteil.  Itnfaitiiiia,  Tnni.  1.  Fuc.  1..  1818,  1018.  Hfins,  Frani  Jut.    IdtclnfKbe  ItvniBfn 

»,Vt-  11J-18U.)    *:  d«  illiicliunr.,  ail.  HnndKhrifi™  btraiu- 

■i'ii'ti^Jr"                    '^     ""^  g«gel>*nBiHl«kllin  ...    .    1-B«nd.    Lled-r 

Vf\».   Ravaa,    Fdonard.      I«    ribrllM  \itiet.    I    III"  B* ml,  IWllifnlleder.  3Bdi>. 

cbrMluniwa.    (Abiir.  AVc.  itl  TAM.,  VII.  Stefbnnr  Im  BrelHiail,  1863-45,  S-.     H.    • 

103-714.  Sinubo«n,  18CI,  8*.)    //.  r«  >  «imS^  i(  iiTm°>  ^  <«v«K.,  «  tu 


3012.  OHc> 

•.  Hact,  nam  Diinlel.  £ji.    Orlgi'i 


1.0Hniua,  fl.  i.D.  310.  ...    Opon  ddi-  YX^, 

la...    .    IEd.br  C.aodC.V.DoU  Ru>.]  iMw 

Ir.aodLuf.    4  turn.  Pu.  1733-iO,  Ril.     HI  (in.udlii>bn>.«>iaDf.Ltf.<i>jr>MaJfLU>ld. 

INT.  tP.  pp.  IW-IH,     d. 

SOlO.  HoBortaa,  ./liipiLdnfiiiKiini  (FV.  B^ 
iMrid'AHfn).i.K.Th\V»9.  DaCoenlllona 
V«rB  Vitv  LILerunnB.  ( Appvadsd  to  Anna- 
lliilOpmi,(d.  toned.  TLll.2«*-l,S2J' _^ 


OLua  nL— inBTtHT  or  thx  soul. 


rini  CD  Fulki'tjiig  rra  Mkldnlkliiiiriili.  udAvi; 
ti  ia  Korii3]Lt  Ulsnlur-XunCuDil  I'd  V.  J 
Brudt.  llJUb«ilis>n,iaw,«-.pp.iiiTi^Iin 
(JfurdMi  OU.iTiJttr.  Vll.)    K 

aon.  Petm>  LmbiRtiu.  41.  af  Farii,  ciliti 

teDiiuYiD  yb.  nil.  ivri^ia'.  ims^.'a.  (Bj 


li  III  niMMM  !r  tboMi  uuiarr  n  pu'ul 
M  Uh  IIM  Mm  la  (  III.,  ruli.  IMI,  bip  »-. 

HnflBiu  OwthaU,  h  ■aaUalUuf.  tMnUfcBJlf. 
Till*  lIMIlflMJ.  ^HW  AiWal  al  U^toaii,  i-n. 
Ilu..  Ls.  lUI^  AiiuiilH''»>ln_!  Oiw'jS>b(«n^!! 


MUt  lie  SutMiiL  fl.  ■.».  MM,  or  R 
VliHWBthu.  [SpHuluu  nam*.  . 
)mig,J.Jtamim,l«t,]imrttliit.  <474l> 
<U  IlBO  Id  ■  pw, »  ppI.I    B. 


Dao>.    BoMvcmtNi*,    .«iii>i   »oi   and. 

&r>j^iau,  a.  u.  I3U.  --    Opm  oonte 
...    .    7  (am.    LTgdvDl.  Iti6)j.  M.    H. 


anftK  AUiaaAcrdc  AU(«-HBltiii,n»v 

tor   Irrrfraathili..    fl.   A.D,    ISM.     fnlririm 
ThwlodB   Smnini.    1  pi.     Cul.  A^lp.   1(1/2, 


MM.  Qolllrlinui  Alrmuu  or  ..4m 
(>V.OiiLUaniiH  iT.lurennr),  ap.  r/ / 
JL  f-s.  mo.  ...    Oi»n  ouiuli...    .    S 

Ilk  Uciton.) 


iidnrr.°n£.M""" 

VW.  LvDita  TViitniii''. 


"Si'ir"i; 


102;^  Albcrlna  ifainoi.  ily.,  A.  x.b.  »••, 
(O^m,  Lnnd.  IMl,  fci.,  Tom.  XVI.)     B. 

iaa\  Hiininl,  RaTinDDdDi.ll.  uhins.... 
Fugiu  FMel  tdrcmi  U>di«  t(  JiuIn,  nn 
OUrrTnllnnlbug  jMrphl  dd  Voltln,  >1  Iplrv 


11!  t.o.  1300.  ...    in  qntiaor'  IJtroi'gciiW 
IBMitol.    bI.  '"  ."        "  ^"*'' 

lOZ;'.  Danndn*  B  Sanetv  ^orelun* 

elinu^i*«("r  if(«(..(.W»«,  tl\-^.lii».  ... 


iBtkKnaU,    T(li«- 


oaa.  Rnllc,  Rkbarit.n/ffliMpnlci^axiiiIM 
Rlclmrd  Hwnpalcii  d.  ad.  1U>.    Btlmii- 

Tblt  nirliu  >ciit    li   HtUtt  lalo  ima  Mm. 
JtJMlMI.     Tl.  «HtU.    TIL  I'ifHijTM.    tkcn 

3039.  T(>lBa,M>fihani(Ral.MarKiVvcla?i 
I  14Dft-W,  De  Qiuiluof  lloDiini.  NcTlHlnU. 
^         IJbzunil.B>M.niln»t,1Bn,li>l.,XJCVI.1U- 

'■  I  30»>,  CtMirBlaa  (TmWtM,  or  FbOt,  L  Uk 


9030 


SECT.  m.    A.  1.— CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE — omkmmal  woMMa, 


8049 


14SS.  Qeorgfl  OemlsthI  Plethonis  et  Mlehac- 
lis  Apostolii  [fl.  A.D.  1440]  OratloDes  ftiueUres 
duae,  in  quiotu  de  Inimortalitate  Animi  ex- 
punitur.  Or.  Nunc  pritnum  e  MS8.  «didit  G. 
Qast.  FUUeborn.    LipsiM,  1793,  ^. 

2030.  Dlonytlus  de  I«ee^irls  or  de  I«eii- 
wis,  aUa*  Bikei  or  Rycli«I»  Cktrthu^ 
aiensu^  ]tV4-1471.  Quatnor  uouiwima  dijo- 
niflU  carthasieiuU.  ir.p.  [Antwerp,  MojUi. 
Goe*r  1486L  4p.  (114  leave*,  36  or  27  lineH  to 
^  page-)—  Also  Delft,  1487, 1491,  4*, and  many 
other  editions. 

Thlfl  w«rk  la  Ideatlflad  fa  the  CaUloftia  of  the  Bod- 
Mao  Library  with  the  O^rdiaU.  See  No.  M81.  Dlo- 
■jtiii*  U  oeuMured  by  BeHamlne  for  mftlnulninic 
that  aouli  in  purgatory  are  not  sure  of  their  ttuai 
aaltratteo. 

S031.  CordlalCf  due  Uber  Quatuor  Nouissi- 
morum. 

For  the  aameroiu  early  editions  and  translaiionf 
of  rhi«  work,  we  Halo,  Ktf.  BiU.  aru  Oor^ale  (who 
deaeribea  (wMlir  (tiakt  printed  before  a.o.  1500),  or 
Paaxer.  T.  Itt,  an<t  Bmnet,  art.  f^HutHvr.  etc. ;  and, 
for  a  full  account  of  Caxtou'a  edition  of  the  XngU»h 
tranidatloo.  1480,  aee  Olbdin'a  Tgp.  Antiq.,  I.  77-83. 
comp.  II.  329,  330.  Aooordlnc  to  the  Prologue  of  ihia 
traMlatioa,  the  book  la  ealled  The  VtrdifaU,  becauae 
It  ia  ao  Important  that  the  articlea  treated  of  ahoald 
be  "  oordHtflfjr  enprinted  la  na."  Another  title  of  the 
work  i«  ifomorare  Nofimtima.    The  firwt  edition  waa 

Srintod  at  Parla  ia  1478  or  1474.<>fiee.  further, 
oa.  3090,  3036. 

3032.  9aTonaroIa«  Qirolamo  (Lat.  Illerony- 
nius;,  1452-14UH.  Dialogus  8pirltut)  «t  Animae 
...  .  Venetiis,  1538.  ^  Also  Lugd.  Bat.  1C33, 
1^,  and  Gratianopoli,  1668, 12». 

An /KaUoA  tranriatfoQ.  Venloe,  1(47,  8^.  The  work 
la  in  Mven  Booka.  of  which  the  aixth  treats  "  De  Vita 
fotura,"  the  aevcnth  "De  Viu  Pairia  coalentie." 

2083.  DomliUeus  de  Neapoll.  . . .  Opns- 
culum  de  flnali  Judicio,  do  inferno  et  Gloria 
Paradisi  quod  Rosarium  de  Spiuis  appellatur. 
[Naples*,  BerUtold  Rihing,  1477,1  4>. 

In  Italian  rerae,  though  with  a  Latin  title.  Bee 
Brauet. 

9034.  Mars«B,  Petr.  Oratlo  dicU  ...  In  die 
a*c6«iouis  de  iraniortalitate  anime  ...  .  N.  P. 
or  D.  [Rome,  Steph.  Flanncky  about  1483], 
4*.  (6  leaves,  33  lines  to  a  page.) 

2035.  Opme  de  Natnrft  Anlmse  rationnlfs,  Im- 
mortalitate  Animte,  Inferno  et  Paradiso.  Yc- 
nettis,  1484,  fol. 

"  Ouvrage  ourleux,  et  fbrt  rare."— />e  ,9Nre.  Pan- 
Eer,  perhapa  rightly,  gives  the  title  as  begianing  "Pe 
IVatura,"  etc..  vitlioat  the  word  "  Opus." 

2036.  [TllederhoTen,  Gerardus  a].  Quat- 
tnor  nouiHiilmit.  [Devcnter,  14H5,J  4«.  (62 
leaves,  tlie  last  blank,  28  lines  to  a  page.) 

At  the  end  the  work  Is  ealled  "  Oordiale  quatuor 
nouisaimomm."  Thla,  and  other  ediilona  of  the 
CorMaU,  aa  alw  of  the  Dutch  IranalatloD  entitled 
"  Die  vier  Uterate, "  are  aaoritwd  by  Holtrop  to  Gcnr- 
do«  a  Vllederhovpn  as  thdr  author. — Cvt.  LiLr.  Saec. 
XV*  impr.,  fuotquol  in  SihL  it«g.  Hagana.  cto..  p. 
293.  Some  editions  begin  with  tlto  woroc  "  Meniorare 
noritsima  tua." 

2037.  Sermoihes  qnatnor  nonisslmomm. 
[Antwerp,  Math.  Goe*^  June  21,  1487,]  4». 
(1:0.  leaves,  31  lines  to  a  page.) 

2038.  CanaleSf  Johannes,  fVrrartimWf.  Lfl>er 
nouiter  edittis.  De  celestl  vita.  ...  In  pri- 
niis.  De  natura  Anime  ratlonalis.  De  ini- 
mortalitate Anime.  De  inferno  et  cruciatn 
Anime.  De  paradyso  et  felicitate  Anime. 
[Venice,  Dec  19,  14M,J  fol.  (72  leaves,  44 
tines  to  a  page.) 

See  Aieser.  HI.  S5C,  a.  1807,  and  Bain,  a.  6892. 
whe  give  Fervarftenai^  aa  the  sarnaue. 

2039.  Tractatus  de  Apparitionibos  et  Re- 
ceptjKuiis  animarum  exutafum  corporibus 
rby  Jacobus  de  Cltisaj  ...  .  Libellus  de 
Rapta  anime  Tumlali  et  eins  visloiie  do  Penis 
inferni  et  Paradisl  gaodiis.  De  spiritu  Gui- 
donis  satis  horrlbilis  historia  [by  Job.  Gobinsl 
...  .  De  Anime  ratlonalis  immortalitate  et 
•tatu  diu  poet  mortem  [by  Guil.  IIoupp«- 


lande]  ...    .    [Cologne,   May   8,   llfNI,]   4*. 

^Sig.A-K.) 

See  main,  n.  15M8;  Ahimt,  I.  114,  aee.  974,  3T6; 
IV.  376,  a.  374. 

2040.  IlenjTBer  Nlc.  Speenlam  Mortaliiim, 
sea  Commentarina  super  Quattuor  Novissi- 
mis.  Parisiis,  F.  Jit(fnauU,  UOV,  8*.^  Also 
(^loniae,  1532,  8>. 

2041.  [Olllebanld,  Benottl.  La  prognoati- 
cation  du  siecie  advenlr.  lftS3.   See  No.  2016^ 

2042.  fWerdmttller,  or  IVennllller, 
OthoJ,  1511-1552.  The  Hope  of  the  Vaythftil, 
decla^nge  breefely  k  elearely  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  past,  and  of 
oar  true  eseentiall  btxlies  to  oome:  ...  . 
With  an  enldeut  probatiO  that  there  is  an 
etemall  life  of  the  fkithfuU,  A  euerlasting 
damnation  of  the  wicked.  Translated  by 
Miles  Couerdale  out  of  high  Almaine.  Lon- 
don, IlMfk  'Singleton,  1579,  16o. 

Aim  in  Corerdale's  JtsataiMs.  Cambridge,  After 
A>c.,  li»46,  8*,  pp.  135-336.    3. 

2043.  CatliarlBius  (Ital  CatarlshO),  Am- 

bi-o«iu.-4,  AOp.  Upuscula,  mtiKiia  ex  )>arte  jam 
edita  et  ab  Anctore  recog^iita  ac  reptirgata 
...    .    Lugdnni,  1542, 4".    BL. 

The  reilowing  are  ameog  the  treatiaea  la  thla  eel- 
lection :  —  "  De  Univeraali  fHunium  Horte.  etonuklnm 
Resurreetione  Fntura  ao  Judic'o  jGtcmo:"  — "  De 
Verlute  Purgatorii ;"  —  ^  De  Ih^oruui  Praemlo  an 
Suppllcio  Maiorum  jEterno  et  Veru  Igne  InfL>mi;"  — 
"  De  Statn  futaro  Pneroram  alne  Saeranento  deee- 
deotium."  They  ooouin  many  curious  things.  Cntha* 
rioua  deaorlbea  the  lastjudgoieot,  aa  Dupin  remarka. 
"comme  si  Dieu  lui  avoit  revelA  ee  qal  a'y  pa—era.** 
(Vott^M*  BiUtotkfqu€,  ete..  3*  M..  XVI.  7.)  Unbap. 
tiled  infbnls  will  be  niaoed  neither  on  the  right  nor 
the  left,  bat  btkimd  the  Judge.  whoM  face  they  will 
not  see.  As  to  tlieir  final  condition.  Calharlnus  pre- 
sents a  more  cheerful  view  than  mmt  of  the  CathcUo 
doctors.  He  doea  not.  Indeed,  admit  them  to  heaven, 
but  enppoaea  that  thla  earth  will  be  rcnovaied  for 
their  abode,  where  they  will  live  happily,  loving  and 
praialng  Ood,  and  receiving  frequent  vialu  from 
angel*  and  glorifled  apirita. 

2044.  Ales(/V.I«'Olaean),  Petrus.  De  utro- 
que  JeHU  Chridti  Adventu,  ac  general!  Judi- 
cio, ...  de  Mortnorum  Suscitatione,  de  Poenis 
Inferni  et  Gloria  Paradisl,  Opus  turn  Carmine 
tnm  Prosa  Omtione  scriptum.  Parisiis,  1559, 
4>.^  Also  ibid,  1561,  4«,  and  1591,  fol. 

2045.  CartlieBiy,  Jean  de,  d.  1580.  Dee 
quatro  novissimes  ou  finn  deruieres  de  Tbomme 
...    .     Anvera,  ir)73, 1C"». 

To  Lmrtn,  Ibid.  1588. 16" ;  Garmon.  DUIlngcn,  Ui7. 
8".  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  the  original  edition  la 
Latin.  Then  are  several  editioas  ef  the  Preooh 
translation. 

2046.  Le  livre  dee  lY  fins  demieres  de 

rhomme;  k  savoir,  de  la  mort  et  du  Jtig^ 
ment  dernier,  des  peines  d'eiifer  et  des  Joyea 
de  paradis,  traduit  du  latin  en  fhtncois  par 
Jean  de  Carthuny;  avec  la  querelle  et  la 
dispute  de  I'aine  damnde  avec  son  corps,  mise 
en  ryme  fran(^ise.  Lyon,  1592,  1G». — Also 
Troyes,  1602, 12<>. 

2047.  Oareeena,  Joh.  BUchlein  von  der 
Seeleu  Orth,  Stande,  Thtin  und  Wesen  ...  . 
NUmberg,  ISDl,  12o.  —  Also  Wittenberg,  1569, 
8«. 

2048.  PlAelll,  Lnca.  Disaertatio  de  Statu 
Animarum  ia  altero  Seculo.  Ingolstadil, 
1577, 4«.  pp.  68.  — Ed.  2da,  ibid.  1581,  4*,  pp. 
75;  **  De  altera  Vita  et  Animamm  in  ea  Statn. 
LIbri  duo,"  tie.  Colonise,  1605,  sm.  12o,  pp. 
418  + ;  ibid.  1610,  12». 

An  Italian  tranalation.  Teniae.  1604, 8^,  and  Torino, 
1606,  l-.i«:  Frmtch.  Paris.  Uuft,  13*. 

2049.  Barblerl,  Giovan  Lulgi.  Delia  morte 
e  deir  anime  separate  dialoghl  VIII.  Del 
Paradiso  dialoghl  X.  £  del  Inferno  dialoghi 
IX.  Bologna,  1581,  4«;  ibid.  1602, 1609, 1613, 
80.— Also  Alessandria,  1596,  4«;  Brescia,  1003» 
8». 
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OUH  m.— BBRIITT  OV  THE  SOUL. 


flDtatkniB  a  OirpoTB  fltntn.  Loco,  ^iltn.  1i 

msrUUUts.  bk  Bortnli,  RanrrKCioiit  No 
turum  ...    .   2  Tol.  FrnKofunl,  IWl-M, ) 


u  adiklBi   ■otkud  h 


B.  HuDDlulh  MtU-    DEip.  d«  TBrritviQ  FoaUfl 


IDS.  CaehBBa,IUitliiTSB.  DltTicrlMiUa 

Mu* :  Tod,  Uoricbl,  lllMlo,  UlaiBElnlch.  ... 
33>1bB.  {hnt«l.i.tBiat  IIMT)  Aoxitan. 
1UM-38,  ».   (Sj  ifa.)— Aln    Luddial,  IS^ 


_...<it(i|ib   BahlT,     Dt   (Mr 

rtna  DUlHldlU  NMano  h)!*  mlBlB*  loiui- 
[•adL  WllttwrgK.  tTM,  4>.  lyr. 
nil.  SMitb,  M.,  Gne.  Tha  VMob,  w  ■ 
Pnavecl  oT  Desib,  Bmth  and  Hitl,  vltk  ■ 
DMIiptka  of  Iho  BoHirertUn  ud  Dai  of 
jDdgBMiit.  ASundPoHB. ...  Liimiaa.an, 

'IKwuny  oi  nrti  ^  a,  ■■im.t^a. 

ail.  Haiurd, .  UdoctHBOdd'terilun 

BE  nu-  HD  6iM  Hprfa  la  murt.     LoB4bli^  llMi 

1113.  lUsli,  Finn  S^lnJ 


.    Pvli,  JTOt,  4* 


rd  d*  U  (ar  M  do 


L  FhIUc*,  Midriil 


I*.     '" 

1. 1BI4-1TIA.    He 


Jilt.  Osdwall,  lUnrj.    In  EpIMoliirT  Dl*- 
cuuru.  pnnrlDg.  fnim  the  ecrlp(BrH  ud  Ita* 


wIurallT  HcTlal;  bnl  ininorUll 
bj  tbo  Pltunro  of  Ool,  id  P«nl 


tL«  BUhuu.  . 
lllS.Chlihmi 


■*£b^DiTlwf«u^ 
■  Apoolloo,  bnl  oaly 
D,  llO*,  8*.  pp.  ilkl. 


.GhlihmlltldnDBd.  ACfaarnonionif. 

' '  iigun>>  Mr.  DulwEl'il  ^l>  Kflaa- 

—      -"icrrDlIis  lbs  Uurtalltx  Df 

In);  imo  fall  liwuBltluH  Id 

doD.  I7«l,tf.  pp.  ««+. 
aiB.  CUrkc,  Banuol.    A  Latin  1>  Hr.  Ded. 


t  pwtlcalul;  I 


Fa's 


Dr-Clukii'i  Lullor  Id  Mr.  DudKll,  ind  ll 
HTtnl  Replial  to  tbi  Dudiir'i  Dtfrar 
ttertuf  [by  Anibonj  CoIIImJ.     LvBdDlh  d 

-4i..Ull«-8.(n-'  - ■■ 


mi'dw  W*ll,  inniin*l,>iail»  und  Ewlfiksll.  "S^i^V^^^""'  ^J^  "«.  i»«  = 

*..  iireiii.)  «h.r  ed..  ITU,  as,  SO,  36,  w.    *"J,„  J"" ^jj,  vi,w"  mV^^it 


,- EpIilDtujD) ...  . 

Loudiiii,  ITOa,  B>.  pp.  124  T.     e. 
2118.  HsKwia   gDul>   nolnnllT  lautortoL 
Tr&n'lAtvd  froiD  ■  LhUd  Uhtibicripl,  (n  £.  B. 

aillln?.   KA.     Loaho^  urn,  a!  ».  If. 

211S.  Jf  Uleo,  Tbouiu.    n«  Xitanl  iBBtf- 

at  gin,  Md'  Fuiurr  BUIf  uf  I     lb>  KcrlBlara,  ud  riiH  ful^iii :  In  Amvh 

Landaa,  IHW,  6*.  pp.  lu.,        k>  tlr,  Ihidwcll'ii  Kpltloluy  Dtemirta  ...   . 

Oxford,  HOT.  »•.  pf.  x]Li>,  MM  +.— W  (d, 

i«,Joh.Alb.    EuMdlaHo  ...        '■"" 


1107.    T»r lor,   NmlinDUl.    A    PiMtrraltw 
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20T6.  Sheplteard*  Sltcplterdf  or  Sbiep- 

pardt  William.  Of  the  Foure  Last  and 
Greatest  ThingH,  Death,  Judgement,  Heaven, 
and  Hell.    Loudon,  1«49, 4*. 

3.t77.  Bautltnaaleyf  Jacob.    The  Light  and 
Dark  Sides  of  God,  or  a  plaiu  aud  brief  Dis- 


course of  the  Light  Side 


(God,  HeaO 

<  ven,  and  > 

(    Earth    j 


the 


r  Derlll,  ) 
Dork  Side  •<  Sin,  and  V  as  also  of  the  Resur- 

(   Hell.    J 
rection  and  Scripture.    London,  [16S0»]  8*. 
BM. 

2078.  Seacerf  John,  M.A.  A  Discoverie  of 
the  World  to  Come,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.   London,  1650,  8*. 

2079.  Barryt  or  Barrl,  Paul  de*  Penses-y 
bien,  on  Moyen  court,  facile  et  as8ur6  de  se 
sauver.  [In  other  editions,  **  Reflexions  sur  les 
qnatre  fins  derni^res."]    Paris,  1(IS3, 16». 

Often  reprioted.  NoaveUe  M.,  Ljon  et  Paris, 
18M,  32». 

2080.  Ambrose^  Isaac.  Ultima,  the  Last 
Tbinip}  ...    .     London,  ]<)54,  4o. 

Alao  in  his  Primei,  Media,  et  UIHim,  Loud.  I65». 
4*.  9th  ed..  (;ia«gow.  1765;  and  in  hU  Compleat 
Wortt,  bond.  1674.  fol..  pp.  S6S-474.  (A)  —  A  Dutch 
truulallon.  Amst.  16RK,  4*. 

2081.  Hlldebrand)  Joach.  Do  quatuor  No- 
viminiis.    llelmstiidii,  ](i54y  4*. 

2081*.  IVblte  {Lat.  Anglns  ex  Albllt), 

Thomas.    State  of  the  future  Life.     London, 
]tt54, 12».    BM. 
208*2.    BIrckbeck)    Simon.     Of  the  Foure 
Last    Tliiugs  —  Death,  Judgement,    Heaven, 
and  Hell.    London,  l<i65,  sm.  8o. 

2U8'>.  Ferrari,  Giov.  Stef.  Pratica  degli 
qnatro  NovitMiimi.    Genova,  16M«  8*. 

208.3.  IiOiiffland,  Thomas.  Quatuor  Novls- 
Hinia:  or.  Meditations  upon  the  Four  Last 
Things  ...    .    London,  ]((57,  12". 

2084.  Dllberrf.  Job.  Michael.  Todt,  Gericnt 
und  Hiille,  in  etiichen  Predigten.  NUrnberg, 
1058, 12>.  (30  sh.) 

208.*).  TltlnSf  Gerhard.  De  quatuor  Novissi- 
mU.    Helmst.  10«0,  4*.  4  gr. 

2086.  [Rust,  George,  Bp.].  A  Letter  of  Resolu- 
tion concerning  Urigen  aud  the  Chief  of  his 
Opinions.  ...  Liondon,  IMl,  4».  pp.  136  -f. 
Also  in  The  Phenix,  Vol.  I.  (Loud.  1707,  8»), 
pp.  1-85.    If. 

Treutlnff  partleuUrlj  of  bl*  opinion*  coneeroiuf 
the  pre-exUtence  of  the  soul,  the  resunreciloD,  ana 
onlvenal  restoration. 

2087.  Stanlbortt,  or  Stanybnrst,  Oni- 
lielmuM.  VeteriA  Uoniini»  per  expunsa  Qua- 
tuor Novissima  Metamorphosis  et  Novi  Gene- 
sis.   Antverpiop,  IttAl,  8«>.  pp.  338  +. 

Also  ColuiiUe,  \6i*rz,  1732,  1753,  1'.^.  and  other  ede. 
Tran&lated  into  Dutch,  Oermnn,  French,  and  ntUian. 

2087*.    [Fnllarton,    Joseph].     The    Turtle 

Dove,  under  the  Absence  A  Presence  of  her 

only  Choice  ...    .    1.  Ushered  in  with  the 

Nicodemian  Paradox  ...    .    2.  And  seconded 

with  a  Survey  of  the  First  and  Second  Death 

...    .    3.  And  a  Gllmring  of  the  First  and 

Second  Resurrection  and  Generall  Judgement : 

cloning  with  a  Song  of  Degrees,  from  what  we 

were  to  what  we  are,  and  from  what  we  are 

toward   what  we   shall  be.  . . .    Edinburgh, 

16«4,  8».  pp.  256. 

Bee  Orimth't  SM.  Anglo- PuteUea,  pp.  SCI.  St2. 

9088.  NesscI,  Mart.  Exercitationes  miscellae 
de  Morte,  Jure  Sepulturae,  Immortalitate 
Animae,  Kesiurrectione  Mortuorum,  Judicio 
extremo,  Consummatione  Saeculi,  Suppliciis 
Infemi  et  Praemils  Vlta«  aeternae.  Franco* 
ferti,  KHM,  l». 


2089.  llTorsty  Octavius.  Anastasis  JBtemi- 
tatis,  sen  Animse  rationalis  Immortalitas, 
Beatitudo,  Poena,  secundum  Mentem  Sanoti 
Augustini.    Roniae,  104)5, 4*. 

2089».  Banmann,  Michael.  Letzter  Dingen 
PoetiUa.    iN  urnberg,  1668,  4".  (146  sh.) 

2090.  Hantln,  Jacques.  Novum  Opus  de 
Novissimis  Improbo  acerbissimis,  Probo  sua- 
vibus.  ...    Insulii»,  1671,  S**.  pp.  400  -f. 

2091.  Mannl,  Giov.  Battista.  I  novissiml  dell* 
uomo.    Bolc^na,  1671, 12<>. 

2092.  Denck-Ring   der   Ewigkeit.    Prag, 

1686,  12«».  — Augspurg,  1727, 12». 

2093.  Ixqulerdo,  Sebastiano.  Considera- 
ciones  de  lofl  Quatro  Noulssimos  del  Hombre, 
Mnerte,  Juizio,  Inflemo,  y  Gloria.  Roma, 
1672, 12».  pp.  651. 

An  DaUan  translation,  Boma,  1673, 13*. 

2094.  Musfeus,  Petrus.  Libellus  de  Sterna 
Beatitudine  et  huic  opposita  Damnatione.  ut 
et  de  Morte  et  Resurrectione.    Kilonii,  1674, 

.  4».  (14  sh.) 

2095.  BcTcrley,  Thomas.  The  great  Soul 
of  Man,  or,  The  Soul  in  its  Likenewi  to  God, 
its  Nature,  OperationM,  and  Everlasting  State 
discoursed.    London,  1676,  8*.  pp.  317  +.     G. 

2096.  [Nicole,  Pierre].  Essais  de  morale.  4 
tom.    Pai  irt,  1671-78, 12». 

Numerous  editions.  The  fourth  vol.  contains  a 
treatlM  on  the  Four  Lust  F.nds  of  Man.  —  An  En^ith 
translation,  Sd  e>l..  4  vol.  Loudun,  lUW,  b*.    U. 

2097.  Bates,  William.  Considerations  of  the 
Existence  of  God,  and  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  with  the  Kecompences  of  the  Future 
Sfato.  . . .  The  2d  Ed.  enlarged.  . . .  London, 
(1676,)  1677,  8«.  pp.  ai8  + .     F. 

Aim  la  his  Work*,  (1700,)  17X3,  fol.,  pp.  1-45.    H. 

2097*.  [Sclielllcr,  Joh.J.  Sinnreicho  Beschrei- 
bung  der  vier  leizten  Dingen  ...  .  Neyss, 
1677,  16«».  — AImo  Glatz,  ItiS'J,  8«. 

Puhllsbed,  like  his  other  works,  under  tbs  peeu* 
donjm  of  JohanntM  Angetua  Sileaiut. 

2098.  Collard,  Thomas.  Animadversions 
upon  u  Fatal  I'eriod :  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  Body,  and  the 
f\iture  State  of  the  Soul,  on  Ezek.  xviii.  31. 
London,  1678,  8*. 

2099.  Masenlns,  Jac.  Orthodoxi  Conciona- 
toris  antiqutHUovi  . . .  Tomus  primus,  de  Fine 
llominis,  et  Quatuor  Novissimis  ipsiiis  multa 
complectens  ...  .  Moguntise,  1678,  fol.  pp. 
266+. 

An  Auctartum  was  pnbl.  ibid.  1687,  fol.  pp.  llS-f-. 

2100.  I«a  Consclllere,  Pierre  Mehercno 
de*  Trait6  hiitturique  et  theologiquo  touchant 
I'utat  des  inies  apr^s  la  mort.  Uambourg, 
(1689?)  1690,  80. 

2101.  Tomklnson,  Thomas.  Truth's  Tri- 
umph; or,  A  Witness  to  the  Two  Witnesses 
[i.f.  Muggloton  and  Reeves] ;  . . .  wherein  the 
Fundamentals  of  Faith  are  clearly  discussed 
...  .  Written  in  the  Year  ...  1676;  tran- 
scribed by  the  Author,  with  some  Alterations, 
16tt0,  and  printed  by  Subscription,  1823. 
London,  1823,  4*.  pp.  xv.,  477. 

Parts  VI.- VIII.  of  the  volume,  pp.  S21-4T7.  treat  of 
"the  Sours  MorUlltj-/'  "the  Devil's  Torments," 
and  "  the  Saint's  Jojs  in  Heaven."  The  author  main, 
taios  the  soul's  mortality,  and  the  eternal  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  The  work  Is  a  eurious  specimea 
of  the  Muggletonlan  literature. 

2102.  Batesy  William.  The  Four  Last  Things : 
viz.  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  practi- 
cally consider'd  and  apply'd :  in  several  Dis- 
courses. London,  lottl,  8o.  —  Manchester 
[Eng.],  1838,  l'>.  pp.  viii.,  430.     U. 

Also  in  his  Works,  (1700.)  ITtt.  fol.,  pp.  SCtMH. 
H.  —  Often  reprinted.  A  Z^iUeJk  traaslatloD.  Utrecht, 
177»,  8». 

2103.  Faselenlua  rariorum  ac  curioaomm 
Scriptorom  tbeologicorum  . . .  de  Anima  post 

m 
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2142.  Bumety  Thomas.  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  State  of  Deiwrted  Souls  before,  and 
at«  and  after  tho  Resurrection.  ...  Trans- 
lated ...  by  Mr.  [ J.I  Dennis.  London,  1633, 
[a  misprint  for  1733J,  8*.  pp.  xli.,  872.— The 
2d  Ed.,  corrected.  JbuL  1739, 8*.  pp.  vi.,  372.  H. 

2143.  Boyacy  Jo^ph.  Disconraes  on  the  Four 
Last  Things,  vis.  1.  Death,  II.  Judgment,  III. 
IleaTen,  and  IV.  Hell.  And  on  some  other 
Subjects  relating  thereunto.  Dublin,  1724,  H*. 

AIM  Id  hli  WoHu,  Load.  liaB,  fol..  1. 181-SM.    B. 

2144.  Calmet)  Augustin.  Commentairo  litto- 
ral snr  tons  les  lirres  de  rAnciou  et  dn 
NouYeau  Testament.  8  vol.  Paris,  1724-26,  fol. 

Vol.  VIII..  pp.  S04-€S6,  cootalna  two  Dluertatlona, 
OB  "  L*  fln  du  monde  «t  I'^tat  da  moodc  kpr^i  I* 
demter  Jufemeot,"  and''L«r6«urreetlon  des  luoru." 

2145.  "Webb)  John.  Practical  Discourses  on 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  A  Hell.  In  Twenty- 
four  Sermons.  Boston  in  New-England,  172o» 
8».  pp.  vi.,  360.     MHS. 

214G.  'Waloh,  Job.  Georg.    De  Statu  Mortuo 
rum  et  Resurgentium.  Qifitp.  Jo.  Val.  Uoppe. 
In  opposition  to  Buruet.J    Jens?,  1728,  4«. 
Also  in  hU  MUeMan*a  Sacra,  Am>t.  1744,  4^  pp. 
S&8-304.    i>. 

2147.  Materiality  (The)  or  Mortality  of  the 
Soul  of  Man,  and  its  sameness  with  tlie  Body, 
asserted  and  prov'd  ft-om  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Shewing^ 
that,  upon  the  Death  of  the  Body,  all  Sensa- 
tion and  Consciousness  utterly  cease,  till  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London,  1729)  8*. 
pp.  (6),  63.     If. 

214>.  Dlsqnlsltlones  theological  de  Anima 
separata  a  Cor  pore,  ejus  Vita  us<iue  ad  £xa- 
men  Dei  et  wtorna  Salute  a  Theologiic  Docto- 
ribns  valde  inclytls  publice  defensae  nunc 
autcm  ob  Argumentorum  Pnetttantiam  in 
unum  Opus  congestss  atque  in  duas  CoIIec- 
tlones  diatributie.  [Edited  by  Friedr.  Ulr. 
Calixtus.J  2  vol.  Francofnrti  et  Lipsiie,  17S0, 
12». 

I  uke  the  above  tide  from  Cb.  Paetle'a  Cataloffue 

de  la  Bibliothiu/ue  dc  la  T.IU  de  Ulls.  Thfologit. 

Llllc,  1^51),  8".  p.  494.     Is  not  this  the  ume  colleoiioa 

with  that  d»cril>ed  above,  No.  'JUIST 

2148.  OllyiTe,  George.  Tho  Truth  of  a  Future 
State,  and  of  its  Happiness  by  a  Redeemer. 
London,  1732,  8o.  pp.  05.    H. 

2149.  ETrald,  Wilh.  Ernst.  XTV  Betrach- 
tungen  von  den  Vorboten  dor  Ewigkeit, 
Aiifvrstchung  der  Todten  nnd  jiingsten  Qe- 
richt.     Bremen,  1733,  8'.  (47  sli.) 

A  Dutch  iranilatlou,  AmaU  1736,  8°. 

2150.  "Watts,  Isaac.  Philosophical  Essays  on 
various  Subjects,  viz..  Space,  Substance,  Body, 
Spirit,  ...  Innate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Conscious- 
ness, JMace  nnd  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Depart- 
ing Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  tho  Body  ...  . 
To  which  is  subjoined,  A  Briof  Scheme  of 
Ontology  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (1733,)  1734,  80.  pp.  xiii.,  408  -}-.  BA.— 
6th  Ed.,  ibid.  1793,  &•. 

2151.  Greene,  Thomas,  Bp.  Four  Discourses 
on  the  Four  Lswt  Things;  viz.  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Ilenvcn,  and  Hell.  ...  A  new  Edition 
corrected.  London,  (17S4,  61,)  1765,  12«».  pp. 
viii.,  261.     H. 

A  German  translation,  Halle,  1736,  8*;  ZhitcA, 
Amst.  174»,  K°. 

2162.  Letter  (A)  to  a  Deist;  or,  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Nature  of  Man,  his  State  in  this 
Life,  his  Death,  and  what  he  is  immediately 
after  Death.    Loudon,  1734,  8«.  pp.  36. 

2153.  Rouaitlt,  Loui»,  tht  Ahl)i.  Les  quatro 
Ans  de  i'homnie,  avtfc  des  reflexions  capnbles 
do  toucher  Ich  p^cheurs  les  plus  endurcis 
...  .  Paris,  17*4, 12».  —  Nouvelle  M.,  revue 
et  corrigde  par  M.  Collet,  Foug^res,  1813,  12>. 
Very  often  reprinted. 
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2154.  Trapp,  Joseph,  DJ>,  Thoughta  vpon 
the  Four  Last  Things:  Death;  Judcpieiit: 
Heaven;  and  Hell.  A  Poem  ...  .  The  2d 
£d.  To  which  are  added.  The  I,  CIV,  and 
CXXXYII  Psalms  paraphras'd.  London, 
(17S4-B5,  fol.  H.)  1748,  8*.  pp.  vili.  132.  U, 
The  first  edIUoB  was  pabttabea  aaoojiBseflty. 

2156.  Ratio  Status  Animie  Immortalis.  Aoe- 
tore  quodam  Religioso  Societatis  Joeo.  2  T«ii. 
Prag»,  17S6,  8*. 

2160.  IVlcluiiann,  Peter.  Die  Unsterbltcb- 
keit  der  mensch  lichen  Beele  and  AuCnvtchnng 
der  Todten,  von  Gott  geoffenbaret.  UamborK, 
17S6,  »>.  pp.  228. 

2167.  Mnratorlf  Lodovico  Ant(»la  DeParsr 
diso,  Regniqne  Ccelestis  Gloria,  mm  ezqMCtata 
Corpomm  Resurrectione,  Jnstis  a  Deo  cdlata 
Liber,  adversus  Thomae  Bameti  . . .  Libraa 
de  Statu  Mortuorum.  . . .  Veronie,  17tti»  ¥. 
(46  sh.)  — Ed.  2da.  Venetiis,  1766,  8*. 

8c«  Nova  Acta  EnuL.  a^ppL.  VIL  flT-MH.    MX. 

2167*.  Glblf  Joseph.  Homo  mortalls  resnnrens 
ad  Immortalitatem  Methodo  scholaatica  into- 
log:ice  oxpensus.  ...  [Hfgp.  Joe.  Ullmann. 
Prague,]  1IS9,  4«».  pp.  228  -f . 

2168.  IVattSy  Isaac.  The  World  to  Come:  or. 
Discourses  on  tho  Joys  or  Sorrows  of  De- 
parted Souls  at  Death,  and  the  Glory  or 
Terror  of  tho  Resurrection.  Whereto  is  pre- 
fixed. An  Essay  toward  the  Proof  of  a  Fe|*- 
rate  State  of  Souls  after  Death.  . . .  Lmdou, 
1719,  So.  pp.  560. 

Nunierona  ed».  Rrprlutrd  In  2  toI..  Ilo«to(i,  K.  IL. 
I74(<>,  8".  H.  —  A  German  tmnalaUou.  »iUi  nretee* 
by  8.  J.  Baamgarten.  UalJe,  1745;  S*  Aufl..  ITSo.  S*. 

2169.  PallUy  Martin.  Les  fins  demi^res  de 
I'homme.  Paris,  17S9,  12>.  pp.2B0.— 6*  4d., 
revue  ...  et  augment4e,  ilfuL  1778,  12>.  pp. 
viiL,  410.    Also  later  editions. 

A  German  translation,  Angsburg.  ITM.  8*. 

2160.  Turnbiili,  George,  LL.D.  ChristiaB 
Philosophy:  or,  The  Christian  Doctrine  ^con- 
cerning God,  Providence,  Virtue,  and  a  fntors 
State  ...    .2  vol.  London,  1740,  8*. 

Tbe  subject  of  a  fotwre  sute  la  tremftad  la  T«L  II. 
pp.  SeA-iiSa.  and  elsewbere. 

2160».  Balestrierl,  Ortenslo.  Oonsiderazioni 
sopra  i  quattro  Novissimi  da  &rsi  ciascun 
giorno  del  mese.  Venecia,  I741«  1^.  pp.  166, 
382. 

21G1.  Seliabert,  Job.  Ernst.  Temttnftige 
und  schriftm&sige  Gedancken  vom  ewigen 
Leben  und  von  dem  Zustand  der  Seelen  nach 
dem  Tod.    Jena,  (1742, 43,)  1747,  4*.  (36  sh.) 

2162.  Mayer,  Job.  Sammlnng  alter  nod 
ueuer  Liedtn-  von  dor  vier  letzten  Dingen, 
absondcrlich  von  dem  Tode.  NUraberg,  1744, 
8«».  — •>  Autl.,  ibid.  1762,  8». 

2163.  Schnbcrtt  Job.  Ernst.    Oedanken  voo 

den  letzten  Zeiten,  bestehend  In  7  Sehriften. 
Jena,  1744, 4«.  V2gr. 

2164.  Gedanken  von  den  letxten  Zeitmi 

und  dem  Tode.    Jena,  1749,  4«.  (29  sh.) 

2164*  'Welnaclftt,  Matth.    Anima  immorta- 
lis in  Corpore  mortal i   theologlco-oontrover- 
sistice  conformiter  ad  Propositiooem  damna- 
tam  a  Fabiano  Papa  et  Leone  X.  proposita 
.    Pragss,  1744, 4«. 

2166.  Drleberffe,  Joh.  Libri  duo,  nnus  de 
Bonis  Novi  (oo<leris  et  Futoro  Hominom 
Statu,  Altt^r  de  Baptismo  et  8.  Coena.  Am- 
stelodami,  174ft,  4*. 

2166.  Hnnolt,  Franciscua.  Christliche  Slttsn- 
Lehr  Uber  die  evangellsche  Wahrfaeiten. 
FUnfler  Theil.  Letztes  End  der  Christen: 
worinn  gehandelt  wird  von  dem  Todt,  OOtt- 
lichen  Oericht,  ewiger  Htfll  der  B0een,ewiger 
Belohnung  im  Hlmmelreich  derer  gutes 
Christen.  In  sechs  und  sibentsig  Predigea 
...    .    Auspurg,  1744lt  fol.  pp.  700. 


uct.ni.  A—cnsiBnAa  dociihkb.— 
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Stnl  kud  Bplrit.    In 
PuU.  . . .    LoDdco,  n«,  B>.  t  11,  p> 

Tha  Kktunl  UorliUty  o[  Bdhwii 


eonli  cliuly  driD< 

of  111*  FrIniJtiTa  Wrtlvn.  B8jn«  u  Ki|ilics- 
Uon  of  K  hnmni  Puaue  In  lb*  Dltlogiis  uf 
S«.  JoiUn  MBrtyr  wllh  TJjTjhon  ...  .  Wilh 
HI  ApHDdiii.  oonibtlng  of  m.  L«(tar  to  Mr. 
JutanNDTTUof  BemartoD.  Anil  in  Eipoatu- 
UIIon  nlsllng  lo  ths  l.t>  Iniulli  o?  Ur. 
Clvk  und  Mr.  ChUhntL  ...    LoodoD.  ITOB, 


■1  Phllow 


Mufi.    wEsn 


la,  John.    A  Leilv  to  Mr. 


SU4.  Jlori 

BelBie*  Pirtber  Funnincs  of  tht  PUluKnihi- 
ml  SLkuuth.  ...  London,  17011,  S*.  pp. 
lU-r.  F.  —  Tbi,Uhtd.Il>uI.n3il^  6. 
oat.  (Pitta,  Jobu  or  JoKjihr].  "H  xidw 
«l«n»    II.   Tim.    I.   «.     Thit   i>,   Tho   llvly 

Hatanl  Infreillent  of  tbc  flonL;  pruT«ir>wD 
tb>  Holj  gcrlpl. 
Clurk'i  Bold  A- 


IIUu  w«  occailDnall3'  cooalda 

i^  iioa,  »>.  pp.  aA 


I.  Tappliu,  S.  W.    DliRrtMlD  ds  Aalma 
nmorUlT,  IV.  Ritloiilkui  ei  b|[  Thnlwl* 

2tVL  nrrlBllt,  Jofan.     gooii  RemiirU  OD  Ur. 


-t  thi.  ind  Iba  OtwVoi-ld.    In  elg 
xmiv.     MlBburgh.lI-i,*. 


l»)lria,  8*. 


I  of  III 


Cbidiul  ud  Dr.  WhllbT.  fi7  >  PrHbTtrr 
oflhBCbun^tiorEnglond.  ...    Lundoa, |]88, 

sua.  OhUhall,  Bdinnnd.  Bomi  THtimonUi 

bnppT  Qmntion,  ronceming  llio  ImmorUlll)' 
or  ths  SoqL    Lontkoa,  llOS,  K>. 
im.  Pltta,JobB.     ADtrcDCSoniiBAnlmMd- 
Twitou  on  Mr.  Chlriinll'i  Cbir^  or  llcmjt 

...  briim  ^  Repl;  to  ■  1>1*  Trul  lotltalHl: 
Borne  THtlmonlea  of  Jwtlo  KHlyr  ...  . 
L0Ddon,lT0)(,S>. 

nm.  [Pitta,  John  or  JoKph  1\  ImmarUlltj 
PrcMrnUnrm]  to  Uumu  SoiQi;  Iht  Qlft  af 
Juiu  Cbryi,  colljit«il  br  Ibo  Uolv  Spirit  In 
Bwllun;  nrovoil  to  U  k  Calhullrll  DoclrHoe 
b>tbe  UntrerHlConnDloribellol/  (Hlbtn 
ortholimrnirOnlurIt*.  Being  a  Vtndta- 
llDIl  or  Mr.  Dodwcll  ulliiit  lliHt  )<irt  of  Mr. 
auk-iAiuoer.  wblcbconnrni  tb«  rmhcn 
...  .  Bj  ■  Pmbvlar  oT  IhA  Chorth  of  Bng- 
lud.  ...    London.  IT«(,»*.  pp.  JM-I-. 

lUB.  DMlwall,  Ileniy.    Tbo  Bcrlplnra  Ae- 


■ax,.  paUtmla  Phllaiatkrapl  BatknlLin 
TDD  dem  OoiUklitnlM  d«r  abf^ncbledenan 
goel™.   (InthtOonnan^titafl-wUmiMfar 

1714:  xxv.si,»t«nq.) 

ZIM.  MfiUcr,  Chrlslliin.  Tbniloiclicbe  Be- 
trvhlung  dar  menHbllohen  9Hlta  In  Salt 
und  BBi.koil.  mmkflin  an  dar  Oder,  Wig, 
».  pp.  III. 

HOT.  [C*UBot,  .   Oh   Mlit\.     PaUH»r 


k  (»m7  17M,  *y 


L.'^'SS 


niUn  eTfllgnta.  Accadiint  ejiivleni  EpUtula 
iam  da  An^iBoloRlle  Pbllunjptalela.  fldlted 
bT  I.  Wllkliuon  1  Lgndlnl,  IIW,  »•.  pp.  {«), 
«e.(4>,  l«e.  r.^Bdltlo  Hcnnd*.  LondlnJ, 
1J28,  S«.  pp.  vill.,  443.  D. 
2140. ...  Of  tbe  Stata  at  tbe  DMd.  aid  of 

Latin  OHglnal.  Wlib  Htmarki  utw  mA 
Cbaplar,  and  an  AnanF*  to  all  tha  UwaalM 
IbaralB.  B^  Malihbw  Barlnrj' ...  .  InL 
In  S  puta,  London,  17ZI-2S,  ».  pp.  B,  iM, 
131+.— Tha  MKd.i  vol.  Load,  irai.a',  BA. 

i]41 Pr.  Bnrnofi  Anandii:  to  lb*  NinUi 

CbapUrofthr  glBtaof  lbal><iul,   CoMarnl^ 

Raitwrmtlonot  thg  Java.  ...  Trasalalad  )» 
Mi.  [Thoa.]  VoitoD.    London,  17W,  »•.  pp.  lllS. 
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2142.  Bumety  Thomu.  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  State  of  Departed  Souls  before,  and 
at,  and  after  tho  Kesnrrectlon.  ...  Trans- 
lated ...  by  Mr.  [J.]  Dennis.  London,  1633, 
[a  misprint  for  1733],  8«.  pp.  xii.,  872.— The 
2d  Ed.,  corrected.  JbuL  1730,  S".  pp.  ri.,  372.  H. 

2143.  Boyscy  Joi^ph.  Disconrses  on  the  Four 
Last  Things,  vis.  I.  Death,  II.  Judgment,  III. 
Heaven,  and  IV.  Hell.  And  on  some  other 
Subjects  relating  thereanto.  Dublin,  1724,  i^. 

AIM  £o  hU  rorJct,  Load.  1728,  fol..  1. 181-SS4.    H. 

2144.  Calmety  Angustin.  Commentairo  litt^ 
ral  sur  tous  les  lirres  de  I'Ancien  et  dn 
NouYeau  Testament.  8  rol.  Paris,  1724-26.  fol. 

Vol.  VIII..  pp.  884-06,  eontftinf  tvo  Diacertkuona, 
OB  "  La  fln  du  monde  et  I'^tat  dn  nioodc  ftpr^i  I* 
dernier  Jugeroeot,"  sod '*  La  rd«urrection  dee  oiorU." 

2145.  "Webby  John.  Practical  Discourses  on 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  A  Hell.  In  Twenty- 
four  Sermons.  Boston  in  New-England,  1720y 
8«.  pp.  vi.,  360.    MHS. 

2146.  'Walehy  Job.  Qeorg.  De  Statu  Mortuo 
rum  et  Kosurgentium.  [Retp.  Jo.  Val.  Hoppe. 
In  opposition  to  BurnetJ    Jeiue,  1728,  4». 

AlKO  In  hia  JNeecllaiiea  Satrap  Amst.  1744,  4*,  pp. 
258-304.    D. 

2147.  Materiality  rThe)  or  Mortality  of  the 
Soul  of  Man,  and  its  Sameness  v«rith  the  Body, 
asserted  and  prov'd  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Shewing^ 
that,  upon  the  Death  of  the  Body,  all  Sensa- 
tion and  Consciousness  utterly  cease,  till  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London,  1729»  8". 
pp.  (fi),  03.     H. 

214>.  Disqulaltlonea  theologicie  do  Anima 
separata  a  Corporo,  ejus  Vita  usque  ad  £xa- 
men  Dei  et  scterna  Salute  a  Theologixc  Docto- 
ribus  valde  inclytis  publico  dcfensie  nunc 
autcm  ob  Argumentorum  Priestantiam  in 
unum  Opus  cong^tsB  atque  in  duas  Collec- 
tiones  distrlbutJB.  [Edited  by  Friedr.  Ulr. 
Calixtus.J  2  vol.  Francofurti  et  Lipaisp,  17S0, 
12«>. 

I  take  the  above  title  from  Ch.  Paelle's  CataHoff^u 

de  la  BtbUothftque  dt  la  V.IU  d»  LilU.  rA^<w<e. 

Llllc,  1^39,  8".  p.  494.    I4  not  this  tbe  nme  coUeoilon 

with  that  deacribcd  above,  No.  21031 

2148.  Ollyircy  George.  Tho  Truth  of  a  Future 
State,  and  of  its  Happiness  by  a  Kedoemer. 
London,  1732,  B'.  pp.  66.    JI. 

2149.  Ewald,  Wilh.  Ernst.  XTY  Betrach- 
tungen  von  den  Vorboten  der  Ewigkeit, 
Auferstehung  der  Todten  uud  jLingstcn  Oe- 
riclit.     Bremen,  1788,  S«.  (47  sh.) 

A  Dutch  tranelaiton,  Amst.  1736.  8<>. 

2150.  'WattSy  iHAac.  Philosophical  Essays  on 
variuiis  SubjcctH,  vir..  Space,  Substance,  Body, 
Spirit,  ...  luniitc  Ideas,  Perpetual  Conscious- 
ness, I'bvco  and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Depart- 
ing .Soul,  the  Ke8urr(>ction  of  the  Body  ...  . 
To  which  is  subjoined,  A  Brief  Scheme  of 
Ontology  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (1788,)  1734,  8<>.  pp.  xiii.,  408  -}-.  J9^.— 
6th  Ed.,  ibid.  1793,  b«». 

2151.  Grecnci  Ttionias,  Bp.  Four  Discourses 
on  tiie  Four  Lost  Things;  vl«.  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell.  ...  A  new  Edition 
corrected.  London,  (1784,  61,)  1765,  12».  pp. 
Tlii.,  261.     H. 

A  Gctman  translation,  Halle.  1736,  8";  i>u(cA, 
Amst.  174U.  Vf. 

2152.  Ijetter  (A)  to  a  Deist:  or,  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Nature  of  Man,  hiti  Stat«)  in  this 
Life,  liiH  Death,  and  what  he  is  immediately 
after  Death.     London,  1734,  K".  pp.  36. 

2153.  Rouanlt,  LouIm,  the  Ahlti.  Les  quatre 
fins  lie  riiomnie,  avec  des  reflexions  capables 
do  toucher  Ich  i)^cheurs  les  plus  endurcis 
...  .  Paris,  1784, 12».  —  Nouvelle  4d.,  revue 
et  corrig^e  par  M.  Collet,  Fougires,  1813, 12». 

Yerj  often  reprinted. 
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2164.  Trapp,  Joseph,  DJ>.  Tboagfata  npon 
the  Four  Last  Things:  Death;  Judgpeot; 
Heaven;  and  HeU.  A  Poem  ...  .  The  2d 
£d.  To  which  are  added,  Tbe  I,  CIV,  aad 
CXXXYII  Psalms  paraphrased.  Loodcm, 
(1784-85,  fol.  H.)  1748,  8*.  pp.  vliL,  1S2.  U. 
The  first  cdltloo  was  pabttabed  anonj-oMNaJlj. 

2155.  Ratio  Status  AnimsB  ImmortaUa.  Aoc- 
tore  quodam  Religioeo  Societatis  Jeao.  2  vol. 
Prag»,  1780,  8*. 

2166.  "WleluiianBt  Peter.  Die  Unsterblicfa- 
keitder  menschlichen  Beele  and  Aufierstchnnf; 
der  Todten,  von  Oott  geoffenbaret.  Uamborg, 
178A,  8*.  pp.  228. 

2167.  Mnratorly  LodoTico  Antonia  DePara- 
diso,  Regntque  Coelestis  Gloria,  non  exspectata 
Corpomm  Resarrectione,  Joatls  a  Deo  collata 
Liber,  advenms  Thomao  Bumeti  . . .  Librnm 
de  Statu  Mortuorum.  . . .  Veroosp,  1788^  4^. 
(46  sh.)^£d.  2da,  Venetiis,  1766,  8*. 

Bee  Nova  Acta  Erud..  AfjyL.  VIL  IT- 101.    MA. 

2157*.  Glbl)  Joseph.  Homo  mortalls  resurgeos 
ad  Inmiortalitatem  Methodo  scbolaatica  thco- 
logice  cxpensus.  ...  [Nesp.  Joo.  Ullmaon. 
Prague,]  1789, 4«».  pp.  228  +. 

2158.  Watts,  Isaac.  Tbe  M'orld  to  Cocne:  or. 
Discourses  on  tho  Joys  or  Sorrows  of  De 
parted  Souls  at  Death,  and  tbe  Glory  or 
Terror  of  the  Resurrection.  Whereto  is  pre- 
fix'd.  An  Essay  toM  ard  the  Proof  of  a  Sepa* 
rate  State  of  Souls  after  Death.  ...  Londou, 
1789,  8".  pp.  550. 

Numerous  edit.  Reprlntrd  In  t  vol.,  B««t«ii,  K.  K. 
174S,  8".  S,  —  X  German  tiNnslatkio,  viUt  |4«Ims 
by  8.  J.  Baamgarten.  Ualle.  1745;  S*  Aufl..  I7UL ». 

2150.  Pallu,  Martin.  Les  flns  demi^res  de 
Phomme.  Paris,  1739,  12<>.  pp.290.— 5«  «d., 
revue  ...  et  augment6e,  iind.  1778,  12>.  ppw 
viii.,  410.    Also  later  editions. 

A  Oennan  tranolatioB,  Aogsburg.  17M.  8*. 

2160.  Turnboll,  George,  LL,D.  Christten 
Philosophy:  or.  The  Christian  Doctrine ;ron- 
cernlng  God,  Providence,  Virtue,  and  a  Fotnre 
State  ...    .    2  vol.  London,  1740,  8*. 

The  subject  of  a  fatwre  state  la  traated  la  T«L  n. 
pp.  88S-46II,  and  elsewhere. 

2160*.  Balestrierl,  Ortenslo.  Coosiderazioni 
sopra  i  auattro  Novissimi  da  fkrsi  ciaacun 
giorno  del  mese.  Venecia,  1741,  1^.  pp.  165, 
882. 

2161.  Sehubert,  Job.  Ernst.  Temtinftigs 
und  Bchriftmitsige  Gedancken  Tom  ewigvn 
Leben  und  von  dem  Zustand  der  Seelen  nach 
dem  Tod.    Jena,  (1742,  43,)  1747,  4*.  (36  sh.) 

2162.  Mayer,  Job.  Sammlnng  alter  und 
ueucr  Lieiler  von  der  vier  letzten  Dincen, 
absonderlich  vou  dem  Tode.  NUmberg,  1744, 
8<».  — •>  Aufl.,  ibid.  1752,  8». 

2163>  Schubert,  Job.  Ernst.    Gedanken  von 

den  letKten  Zeiten,  bcstehend  in  7  Schrillen. 
Jena,  1744,  4«.  12^. 

2164.  Gedanken  von  den   letaten  Zeitcn 

und  dem  Tode.    Jena,  1749,  4*.  (29  sh.) 

21(U».  'Weinacht,  Matth.    Anima  immorta- 

lis  in  Corpore  mortal]   theoic^co-controver- 

sistice  conformiter  ad  Propoeitionem  damna- 

tam  a  Fabiano  Papa  et  Leone  X.  proposlta 

.    I'ragw,  1744, 4«. 

2165.  Drieberffe,  Joh.  Libri  duo,  anus  de 
Bonis  Novi  toeiieris  et  Futnro  Hominmn 
Statu,  Alter  de  Baptismo  et  8.  Coena.  Am- 
stelod^mi,  174A,  4«. 

2106.  Hnnolt,  Franciscus.  Christlicbe  Sittan- 
Lebr  iiber  die  evangellscbe  Wahrheitcn. 
FUnfter  Tbeil.  Letztea  End  der  Christen: 
w^orinn  geliandelt  wird  von  dem  Todt,  GOtt- 
lichen  Gericht,  ewiger  HUH  der  Bteen,  ewiger 
Belohnung  im  Himnielreich  derer  guten 
Christen.  In  sechs  und  sibentsig  PredlgaD 
...    .    Auspurg,  17441,  fol.  pp.  TOO. 
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Tbe  whole  work  la  In  six  roll.  Sororad  6ds.  Iiato 
beea  pubUahed,  ooa  at  Or4M,  1042-44,  ia  M  vola.  1^. 
Huaoit  was  a  celabrmtad  CaUielie  praaober. 

2107.  Neumelstery  Erdmann.  Ein  theolo- 
gUcbttH  Uutachten  Tom  Aufeuthalt  der  ab- 
ceschiedenea  Seelen  ...  .  Braunschweig. 
1746, 8*.  pp.  10.  [1747, 4«,  according  to  Meoael.J 

2108.  Sebiubcrty  Joh.  Ernst.  Ton  der  Be- 
iLAuntscbaft  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena, 
174(1,  4o.  igr. 

2109.  Canxy  Israel  Gk>ttlieb.  Herm  Johann 
GuHtaT  Keinbecks  neuuter  nnd  letster  Theil 
der  Betrachtungen  Uber  die  in  der  augspur- 
gischen  Confession  entbaltene  . . .  Wahrhelten 
. . .  furtgesetxt  von  Israel  Gottlieb  Cans.  Ber- 
Un,  1747,  4«.  (90  sh.) 

This  part,  which  ia  by  Cani,  tmita  of  the  Laat 
Things.  There  la  alao  an  Appendix  oo  tbe  sleep  of 
the  aool.  in  oppoaitlon  particularly  to  Heyn.  See 
Kraft's  Stmt  Tk&oL  BiU.,  II.  'Ml-ti.1.    B. 

2170.  Meyery  Joh.  Das  Andenken  der  abge> 
schiedonen  Seelen  an  die  hinterlassenen  Ver- 
wandten  und  Bekannten.  aus  Vernunft  und 
Schrifft  ...  .  Breslau,  1747,  4*.  (10  sh.)— 
Ihid.  1754,  8*.  pp.  148. 

2171.  Oemlsehte  [so  Herrich;  Tenniscbte, 
GrOtte]  Gedankeu  von  dos  Menschen  Geiste, 
seiner  Encbaffiing,  . . .  Yorderben,  und  Wie- 
denurechtbringuug  durch  Christum,  und  der 
Ausfahrt  des  Geistes  aus  dem  Leibe.  frank- 
fort  und  Leipzig,  1748,  8*.  pp.  182. 

2172.  Olearius,  Be^J.  Christoph.  Ton  den 
Erinnerungen  der  abgeschiedeneu  Seeleu  an 
onsern  Erdboden.    Jena,  1748.  (2^  sh.) 

2173.  Danneil,  Joh.  Frledr.  Die  kriiftigen 
Troetgriinde  der  christlichen  Religion,  die 
Schrecken  des  Todes  zu  besiegen  . . .  .  hebst 
einer  Vorrede  Urn.  Heinrich  Meene,  Ton  der 
Todesfurcht  der  GUubigen.  Uelmstlidt,  174tf, 
8«.  (14  sh.) 

2174.  lia'vr,  Edmund,  Bp.  Considerations  on 
the  Theory  of  Religion  ...  .  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  Soul 
in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  the  State  of  the  Dead 
as  there  described.  The  0th  Ed.,  corrected, 
and  much  enlarged.  . . .    Cambridge,  1774,  S^. 

pp.  ix.,  444  +.     F- 

Appendix,  pp.  867-4S5,  with  a  Postscript,  pp.  497- 
444.— First  ed.,  1745 ;  with  Appendix,  1749.  Mew  ed.. 
London,  Ih20. 

2174a.  Dens,  Petrus,  1690-1775.  TracUtus  de 
quatuor  Nuvissimis.  (In  Migne's  Theol.  Our- 
SUM  completus,  VII.  1683-1014.) 

2175.  ScliaulMrty  Joh.  Wilh.  Der  Zustand 
des  Menschen  nach  dem  Tode,  in  einer  Trauer- 
rede  ...    .    Jena,  1750,  4«.  pp.  24. 

2170.  Meerltelin,  Christian  Ernst.  Predigt 
von  dem  Zustaude  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode 
...    .    Leipzig,  1751,  4P.  pp.  19. 

2177.  Oporlih,  Joach.  Die  Religion  und  Hoff- 
uuug  im  Tude  in  ihrem  Zusammenhange  be- 
wiesen  ...    .    Gtfttingen,  1751.  8«.  (13  sh.) 

Bee  Kraft's  A'«u«  ThtU.  BiU,  1753,  VIII.  S»-4l 

2178.  PneumatophUl  himmlisches  Ge- 
sichte  vun  der  menschlichen  Secle  . . .  sammt 
einer  hinUinglichen  und  gegrllndeten  Nach- 
richt  von  ihrem  Zustaude  nach  diesem  Leben. 
Erfurt,  1751,  8«.  pp.  214. 

2179.  Stance,  Heinr.  Tolckmar.  Schrift-  und 
vernuuftmiissige  Gedanken  von  dem  Zustaude 
der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  sowohl  der  From- 
men  und  GlMubigen  als  der  Ungl&ubigen  und 
Gottlosen.    Nordhausen,  1751, 4".  pp.  117. 

2179*.  Scrlptiire  Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  considered.    1754.    See  No.  3904. 

2180.  Baiuniparteny  Siegm.  Jac.  Dissertatio 
de  Immortaiitate  Christi  et  Christianorum. 
Hal.  1755, 4«.  pp.  44. 

2I8L  Goesey  Joh.  Melchior.    Heilaame   Be- 


trachtungen des  Todes  nnd  der  Ewigkeit  auf 
alle   Tage   dee   Jahrs.    4*   Aufl.    2   Theile. 
Breslau  und  Leipzig,  (1755,  60,  03,)  1707,  8*. 
A  Dutch  tmnKlaiton,  Leiden,  177S,  4*>. 

2182.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Recentlorea  qufl»- 
dam  ControversisB  de  Statu  Auintte  post  Mor- 
tem. [Kesp.  Gott.  Imm.  Sleg.  Mezger.j  Tif 
bingsp,  1758, 4«.    BL. 

2183.  Fa'vrcett,  J.  Dialogues  on  the  other 
World  ...    .     London,  175»,  8».  pp.  170  -|-.   G, 

2184.  Sembcck,  Joh.  Gottlob  Lorenz.  ... 
Tersucli,  die  Yersetzung  der  lK>gnadigten 
Menschen,  an  die  Stelle  der  vorstossenen 
Engel,  schriftmiidsig  zu  beweisen.  ...  Frank- 
ftirt  und  Leipzig,  175tf,  8o.  (19  sh.) 

A  carious  book,  for  au  analysis  of  which  one  may 
see  Kraft's  Neue  Tktol.  BtbL.  Anbaog.  17SB,  pp.  48S- 
4M.  or  Kruesil  H  Nnu  TktoL  Bibi.,  1760.  I.  467-468. 
Hell,  according  to  the  author,  is  located  at  present  la 
the  centre  of  the  earth;  bat  after  the  resurrection, 
this  globe  will  be  ooorerted  into  a  tea  of  fire,  the 
eternal  abode  of  the  IomI.  The  coa.ummatlon  of  all 
things  will  take  place  when  the  unmber  of  the  saved 
has  become  equal  to  that  of  the  fkrien  augela. 

2185.  P.,  J.  L.  M.  Jo.  Gottlob  Lorenz  Szem- 
beck's  Tersuch  ...  bescheidentlich  unter- 
sucht  und  geprUft  von  J.  L.  P.    Gtfttingen, 

1760,  8*. 

See  Kmestis  If»u«  TJuot.  BOtL,  1761,  II.  756-761. 

2180.  Henno,  Franciscus.  Tractatus  triplex 
de  Deo  Creatore,  de  Quatuor  Novissimis,  et  de 
Cultu  sanctarum  Imaginum.  Dua^;!,  1700, 
120. 

2180*.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  occasioned  by  his    Discourse   on    the 
Nature  and  End  of  Death,  and  bis  Appendix 
concerning  the  Use  of  tbe  Word  Soul  in  Holy 
Scripture  ...    .    London,  1700,  S*.  pp.  37.   G. 
Comp.  No.  S174.    Ascribed  by  Home  to  the  "  Rev. 
Mr.  [John7]Briatead." 
2187.  Clemm,  Ueinr.   Wilh.    Schrlftmilssige 
Betrachtuug  iibor  den  Tod  der  Menschen  und 
ihren  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.    Stuttgart, 

1761,  8*  pp.  133. 

2188.  Koeken,  or  Koken,  Joh.  CarL  Die 
Tortrefflichkeit  der  christlichen  Religion  aua 
ihren  Trostgrllnden  im  Tode,  und  aus  der 
Lebre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  mensch- 
lichen Seele  ...  .  Zwey  Sendschreiben  ...  . 
Hildesheim,  1761-62,  4®.  (29  sh.) 

See  EraesU's  N«He  Tked.  BM..  176t,  III.  911-01S. 

2189.  Cotta»  Joh.  Friedr.  Theses  theologicae 
...  de  Novissiniis  ...  .  [1.  De  Morte  natu« 
rail.  2.  De  Resurrectione  Mortiiorum.  3. 
De  Judlcio  extremo.  4.  De  Consummatione 
Seculi.J    4  pt.    Tubingae,  1762-63,  4». 

2190.  Kent,  Philipp  Ernst.  Trauerrede:  die 
Todten  leben,  wetl  Jesus  im  Uimmel  herrscht. 
Hildburgh.  1762,  S«.  pp.  62. 

2191.  Pontop|ildan,  Erik,  ttie  younger. 
Tractat  om  ^^.tlcns  Udtfdeligbed  samt  dens 
Tilstand  efter  Dtfden.    KJtfbeuhavn,  1762, 8*. 

2192.  Schrift-    und  vemunftmitssige  Ab- 

handlung,  1.  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  mcnsch- 
licher  SiH^len,  2.  von  deren  Befinden  im  Tode, 
8.  von  deren  Zustand  gleich  nach  dem  Tode 
bis  an  dasJtingHte  Gerlcht.  2*  Aufl.  Kopen- 
hagen,  (1764?)  1760,  8o.  pp.  329  +. 

See  Emestrs  A'eus  Thvci.  Bibl.,  1766,  TII.  247-362. 
A  Bwtditk  translation.  Wester&s.  17(».  8«.  Tbe  laat 
three  chapters  of  the  work  were  publ.  at  ChristiaDia, 
1H47.  12*,  pp.  66,  with  the  tiU« :  —  "  Liere  om  SiJelens 
Tilstand  mellem  D6den  og  D»mmcn,"  «te. 

2193.  [Bly tk,  Francis].  Streams  of  Eternity ; 
...  in  IVelve  Discourses,  on  the  Filial  Fear 
of  God,  the  Four  Last  Things  of  Man:  and 
the  different  Reflections  to  be  made  thereon 
...    .    London,  176S,  4*. 

With  an  Appendix,  paged  separately,  containing 
two  Disooorses  on  a  Middle  State.  The  author  is  a 
5?athftHfl. 
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0LAS8  TiL'-jas&Tnrt  or  tbb  soul. 


»9».  Doddrtdir«9  PMUp.  A  Oootm  of  Lee- 
turee,  etc.  17<M.    See  No.  844. 

2194.  Gcdanlien  ron  der  Seele  des  MeBRchen 
and  deiseD  Zuatande  nach  dem  Tode.  Ualle, 
t7M,»>. 

2106.*  IIar^iro«df  £dw«rd.  Tbougble  on 
Time  and  ISternity;  occasioned  by  tbe  late 
Affecting  Low  of  several  eminently  great  and 
vood  Men  among  the   Disaenlen.    London, 

mi,  8«.  u.  ed. 

9106.  Miller,  J.  P.  A.  be  Imniortalitate 
eomm,  qui  Verbum  Ohristi  MRrant,  ad  Job. 
Tiii.  61.    Hal.  17V7, 4>.  8  ^. 

%197.  Lavatert  Job.  Hasp.  Anasichten  in 
die  Ewigkeit  ...  .  I«-II1«  Thell,  ZUricb, 
1768,  (H»,  71,  8»;  IT.  TheU  (Additiout  and 
Corrections),  ibid.  1778,  8*. 

KeiM  Aufl.  (Of  Tbell  I.,  II.).  AM.  177S,  •>;  r 
▲nag.,  to  drel  Tliellea,  ilM.  \m,  »•;  4*  rtrtmamia 
AnB..  1  Bdc.  Zurich.  1778,  8*.    F. 

.2106.  Leas,  Gottfried.  Qu«b  Senrator  de  Statu 
Animi  humani  poet  Dieceesam  e  Corpore 
docuerit,  contra  Joannem  Alexandnun,  dia- 
■entientium  inter  Anglos  Cketos  Ministrum, 
ex  Job.  viii.  54-56.  dieputatur.  Qottiugie, 
1768, 4*.  3^. 

flOO.  I««l«n<L  John.  Diaooarwe  ...  .  4 
▼ol.  London,  1769, 68,  69,  60,  8*.    H. 

Vol.  IV.,  pp.  aTS^ttS,  c«aMitiM  five  ■enuflBt  on  t 
Tim.  1.  10.  —  •'Bow  Chriat  has  sbolUtaed  Death,  and 
bnraght  Life  and  Inmortallty  to  Light;"  Vol.  II.  pp. 
86&-40S,  tvo  semons  on  "a  Future  JodgBMUt  and 
Bute  of  Final  Betribatlons." 

2900.  Gedankcn  von  der  Seele  dee  Monscben 
and  deiMcn  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode.  Lan- 
gensalza,  1770,  8o.  pp.  64. 

1201.  Flelacher,  Job.  Micb.  Der  ZosUnd 
'der  Seele  naoh  dem  Tode,  sclrrlftroMasigerlMu- 
tert,  mit  einer  Vorrede  Ton  D.  J.  O.  Walcb. 
Leipgig,  1771^.  pp.  &S6. 

Praiacd  bj  Watoh.    8m  Hertleh,  SlfOof,  Mo.  pp. 

2202.  Brief  Enquiry  (A)  into  the  State  alter 
Death  ...    .    MaocbeeCer,  1773,  8».  6d. 

9ao».  Olbera,  Job.  Oeorg.  ScbrlftmliflBige 
and  erbauliche  Betrachtungen  Uber  die  lets- 
ten  Dinge.  ...  4  Bde.  Leipclg  and  Bremen, 
177»<75,  8«. 

2203.  Trath  and  Error  contrasted,  in  a  Fa- 
miliar Dialogue :  in  which  are  clearly  shewn 
tbe  Mistaken  Notions  of  Mankind,  relative 
to  their  Present  and  Future  State,  to  the  Re- 
surrection and  Jodgment,  to  Heaven  and  Hell, 
and  Life  and  Death.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth. . . . 
LondoI^  1776,  8».  pp.  104. 

2204.  Benson,  Joseph.  A  Scriptural  Essi^ 
towardri  tbe  Proof  of  an  Immortal  Spirit  in 
Man.    Hull,  n.  d.  [177— tj  8«. 

2205.  Koppe,  Job.  BeqJ.  De  Formulae  cuMy 
ovTo«  et  aiuv  fi«AA*>r  ...  in  N.  T.  Seasu. 
(ExcursuM  1.  on  Epbes.  in  his  JVon.  Test.,  etc. 
Vol.  VI.  pp.  280-208  of  tbe  3d  ed.,  1823,  8«.— 
First  ed.  1778.) 


daakeii  «bar  den  iwettkchen  enrtand  [ss 
JJem'cA,  Kafter  ;  ZwiscbenxastaDd,  BrtbdkA 
der  Menscben  nach  dem  Tode,  den  altcn  bm 
nenen  Triumen  von  der  Bwigkeit  entgegee' 
geeetxt.    Stradal,  fTSft,  8*.  pp.  228. 

in  sypoaltlen  to  Lavaicr.->"  Maia»l«a  AM  ihe 
Miuii  vUl  haw  an  oi^aaliod   body 
aflor  doatli,  and  inhabit  one  of  tho  plai 
the  goverameot  of  ObriM;  that  tbey  will  m  tho  i«r 
■!«■«■  or  the   daincd  in   aaa«her   |ila— l.  Ao.**— 
Mnlaek.    8«e  alao  Herrkh,  Oglhtf,  p.  m, 

2210.  IVwifratlh,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Predigtct 
liber  die  Beatimmungdes  Menecben  aam  evi- 
gen  Lebeti.    Altona,  178ft,  8*.    liJLhgr. 

2211. Aussiditen  In  die  ansichtbere  Welt; 

ein  Beitragxn  den  Predigteu  tiber  die  Bestim* 
mung  des  Meniicben  xum  ewigeo  Lebea.  Mc^ 
dorf  und  Leipxtg,  1T87,  8*.  1  th. 

2212.  Barm,  Job.  Wilh.    fihKbe   Reden   Om 
Unsterbllcbkeit    and    ForMaoer 
Tode.    Berlin,  ITM,  8*.  pp.  133. 

Pralaod  bj  Borrioh,  p.  «.    Tho  a 
that  Chriatiaattjr  aloMi^voo  ns  fUO  aasoraaeo  of  i» 
BMrtalitj. 

2213.  JaeobI,  Job.  Friedr.  Die  vonUglichs 
Gewissheit  des  Ulaubene  ond  der  HMBiiBg 
der  Christen  ...    .    Celle,  1786,  8».  Zgr. 

2214.  [Fraaike,  Georg.  Sam.].  PhHoMgihtocb- 
tbeologiecbe  Abhandlaog  ttber  daa  Verdisost 
der  CbristlicbeB  Kellgiun  am  die  Ldue  von 
der  Unsterbllcbkeit  der  menachlidMo  Seele. 
Flensburg  and  Leipxig,  17tRI^  8*.  pp.  (1^ 
120.*  F. 

2215.  Rcesy  Abraham.  Tbe  Doctrine  of  Chrlit 
tbe  only  effectual  Remedy  «f(aiiMit  the  Fear 
of  Death,  and  tbe  Union  of  Good  Men  in  tbe 
Future  World :  two  Funeral  SernuMia  on  tbe 
Death  of  the  late  Robert  Bobioean.  Londoo, 
1790, 8>.  Is.  ed. 

2216.  Meditations  and  Beflectiotia  oo  the 
most  ImpcHtant  Subjects;  or,  SoUkMgnles  ea 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  and  ImMortalitj. 
London,  iZ01«  12>.pp.  4a 

2217.  Sintcshls,  Karl  Ueior.  Praesealli  YJtae 
in  fbtura  noo  erit  Reeotdatio?  ZIttaeiae, 
17M,fol.  (2  eh.) 

2218.  Ammon,  Christopb  Friedr.  von.  ... 
De  Adumbrationis  Doctrinae  de  Animonun 
Immortalitate  a  Jesu  Christo  propoeitae  Pra^ 
stantia.    Erlangae,  1703,  8*.  pp.  66. 

AIM  la  hli  OjpiMc.  TktU.,  im,  V'.TP-  O-lflB.    F. 

2210.  Cobbold,  John  Spencer.  An  Eany 
tending  to  show  in  what  Sense  Jesus  Christ 
hath  brought  Life  and  Imraortalityto  light 
through  the  Gospel.  Ipswich,  17M,  8>. — 
Also  London,  170T,  #>.  Jt. 

2220.  ttot  (Het)  der  menschen  na  Iran  dood,  of 
gedacfaten  over  de  berstelling  der  menaehen 
ten  eeuwigen  leven.  HaarlMD,  170S,  8>.  JL 
Oj60. 

2221.  Kant,  Iirnnan.  Das  Ende  alter  Dinge. 
(Berliner  3lanat»ehr^  1704,  pp.  405-623.) 

AUo  In  hU  8lkmmtlUh9  WVrfto,  VII.  1.  411-ffiR.    B, 


2206.  Lavater,  Job.  Kasp.  Anaslcbtea  in 
die  Ewigkeit.  GemeinnUtziger  Aussiu;  aus 
dem  grtteseren  M'erke  ...  .  ZUricb,  178L  8«. 
1-2  gr. 

See  Jdrdcns'i  i^aztton.  etc.  IIL  196,  IM. 


2222.  Betraobtvni^n  der  xaktinftigeB 
Dinge,  Oder  Wabrheiten  der  Temunft  and 
Offenbarung.    Oruesglogaa,  1706,  9>.  X8i  *h.) 

2223.  Amner,  Richard.  Conaideratioas  oo 
the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and  the  Re- 

B207.    Newton,    Thomas,    Bp.,   1704-1782.       f "'TJ^*2iS„'^^*  ?L'TSSi^*S 
Works...    .    3vol.London.l?'82,4o.    H.  ''L^^ri^r'l^^^n^^!:^''*:!^^^. 

London,  1707,  8*.  pp.  312.    F. 

2224.  Kronenberf^er,  Ernst.  Die  letxten 
Dinge  des  Menschen,  In  18  FaStenpredigtea. 
2  Theile.    KSln,  1707,  8*.  14  ffr. 


In  Vol.  III.  pp.  640-741,  arc  DlMcrtationa  on  the 
iDtcrmedlste  Slate,  the  General  Resurrection  and 
Judgment,  and  on  the  Final  Conditkm  of  Men.  The 
author  favora  tho  doctrine  of  a  univeraal  rvstoration. 

J208.  ^Vhltaker,  Job.  A  Coarse  of  [XI.1 
Sermons  niion  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  ana 
lleli.  ...  London,  1783, 8».^  Anew  ed.,t5td. 
1820,  12».  pp.  xxxi.,  184.     U. 

2200.  Terniinftli^e  and  scbriltmlfflaige  Ge- 
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2224*.  Sbepberd,  Richard,  D.D.  Three  8er- 
mons  on  a  Future  State.  . . .  London,  1718^ 
8*.  2s.  6d. 

toe.  tm,  ZXVL  UMM. 
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SM.  BwaldiJtA.lAdT.  rekvAaOntthmiif     IBM.  Curse nMr,    Bcnjimla.     BarBom  e 

iKt'fnlKinuiidleUtoiaerlclil.   Lelii(o,IMW,         "--■' -■  " ..— ^"—      "  — 

Sv  tgr. 


LosditD>l«l4,  i>. 

fH-dcnkJDRmuiHdaciHUDdtna.beduuIt        TiJwUw  to  lencb  Iba  Dactrlnt  or  n  rntni 


LlDJgs  K> 


J.'**'-  CodTniobtlgpj»iUcht*o     „,,  _   „         ■  ,.     ,       ^      ■_  ^.^ 

_„ ^,^    =  ■  _  ,„   I      bm.    Pr«g'lsi7,S«.  lU.  StfT. 

32U.  TliaoftiD,  Kdar  vim  dfu  Ziutuda  ueb 
.fun  n.  *[.,  1M7,  6",  pp.  loe. 


D(  >[».    (Ill  hi!  CrilUamimarli,  etc.  York, 
IMn.  K-,  II.  1T0-3W.1    K 
933a.  CliMsaiiltrland,  FinDfiili  Aagsile, 


B  to  nllghw  chrtlltn 


SS31.  Br>«rl,  Rolamuin  {rriwb.).    Bainwh- 

TWDUnng  vnn  Jen  Un.rlMn.  6*  unverlnderie 
AuB.     Migdiibiirg.(lMl{^<l«,  18,34,)  IMS, 

%32.  Tuuicr,  Connd.    Si>  ortuliirBliekln 

Aufl.    AnstburR,  (lot  id.  iWt.)  IMl.  »•.  PP- 


S33.  Damndara;  Job,  Aanit.    Uebsr  Tod, 

0™id!'°fj    QuBdllDburij^IlM,   B.,  pp.  .1°; 
US.      U.—»   Aug.,   i»3.    (ISlfi,)    11)38,    »•. 


1136.  Tlabal,  Kul  I 


ISU.  BuiKa,  J.  J.    II 
■rgMloUHMii   kaimU   »»a,  *u  wmWhb  op 
■••-'—•—'    " — '-gao,  ISlfi,  ». 

>  ■>■  iri]  ■allan 


Loixkiii,  1833, 8>.  lip.  u 


2HS.  FraatblnklBc  Chriitliuu'  Qsactnir 
RtglBin  iThtj.  Vul.  l.-ll.  Losdod,  lltti^ 
1S,B>.     ^. 


2MR>.  flerlptnra  DsrtrlDe  (Jb»)  of  NMsrlal- 
iun,  b^  ■  Ujmt.B.     PhiladnlphlB,  KM. 

mw.  KhttBl,  Jak.  Rod.  faMRipiadl|liin 
llb«rilt8Ti.tl«lit.nDlng»...     .    W1(I1,1SM, 

mt^.  Flcrca,  gun-EjlKL  TbcUnHWD  World 
and  Stat*  upin«l  ...    .    Lmdoa,  UH,  1». 

UM.  K«l«r  (An)  OB  th*  StKle  or  Iba  Boal 
■nrrlMHtb.  Edlnborib.  IKU, ».  F^  U-  O. 
WliKtalr.  Blcbud.  Jl-p.    Eaaa^i  oa 


323*.  Bcn(«l,  Enui  a«lll»b  (tot  Thoonbl-  ™,"  "    ""    „  "Jj      '    ,    "i       j  Cbrlrtiap 

lo>).    Qua  li  .Uganda  ImniorlallUll.  &<■  ""'^-.^il  ^,¥^-  1"'^?, '"^  anlanM. 

tii™  n.li|[l«.l  ChS.lla««,  ipl  buju.  Condi-  toj%  l»«,  ^1  i^a"-.  is»i.  »■■  PP-  "t», 

torMltlbuerinir    Tublngaa.  ISO»,-f.  pp.  26.  ^..ffr".   flM^i.  nf  im  tiiii.ili.i  nf  ■ 

aaa-.  —  MawrtallooM,  (It.    |g09,  <Ci;.    B«  ''l!.""^,^             „     „„       ,       , 

^g_  j^j  X£A2.  DlcKt  Tbomais .  Tha  FbLlDBOpb;  of  a 

*^ndt'Eub"h'^!  °^™hf^,nVP^''u.idin  Yi^riMrV"pp.'S)^;^-'S?'pb'is; 


ir  B«(»Ilgun|[  Im  Olanban  ki 


hkflit  DDd  WMaiwhan     A«.u  UIDT  »>   i  l^-  QrBBl,  Jobii»ii.     Tb«  Laat   Thlna; 
lmirf«d«r..lndflcM.Bd.VIl.)  IH.  o''°Y*'th'^'l  w™rfi!S''Btate''jn3mi*t 


•.  HIipHcIi,  Loreni  Phntpp  flocttMad.        U'*'' 

11.    Hm^o.  lOUR.  21M.  nan.  Max.  Jn.     DIa  Ubn 

-    |g  dri  Menacban.    Hack  dan  One 


. ...    JdBd.    London, 

(IM!tJ181M3>.  PP.13&     U. 
1230.  aiadal*.  Samo^.     Daath,  Jadgment, 
llHTan  and  Hall ;  a  Poam.  wltb  Hymna  and 


[aaren.    Londoo,  ]Sn,l>.  ftt. 

la  Ubn  von  dar 
KolwaU,  IStt,  S>. 


93U.  ZliBgarli 

ISK,^.  IB  IT-. 
td!|    3Ua.  Ra^rdbcrgli^    Pa  DllalfUi 


ravcrKiit  A.     IH  aiwipan  op  Dvt 
d  loian,  tMt  aa  H  Jawa  nmh^. 
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CLASS  m.— DESTINY  OF  THB  SOUL. 


AmBterdam, 


nlng  op  ftarde,  naar  den  B^bel. 
1^,  8*.  fi.  2.90. 

S2S7.  ["Wliately,  Richard,  Abp.\  A  Tiew 
of  the  Scripture  ReYeUtions  coooeming  a 
Future  State  ...  .  8th  Ed.,  revised.  Lon- 
don, (l8t  ed.  1829? —3d  ed.,  1832,)  1859, 8*.  pp. 
434. 

An  Amariean  reprint,  8d  ad.,  Fhllad.  1857,  W.  pp. 
S06.    H. 

2268.  IVllsoiif  Jamee  P.  The  Hope  of  Im- 
mortality . . .  established  by  the  Oospel.  . . . 
Philadelphia,  1829, 18«.  pp.  151.    O. 

2259.  Folleii)  Charles  (Theodore  Christian). 
On  the  Future  State  of  Man.  (Chrittian 
Exam,  for  Jan ,  March,  and  July,  IwOj  VII. 
890-404,  and  VIII.  115-132,  285-292.)    H. 

AIM  In  his  Work*,  Boston,  1841.  IS*.  V.  »-M.    B, 

2260.  Kllnckhardty  Christian  OottfHed. 
Super  Parabola  lesu  Christi  de  Homine  Divite 
et  Lazaro  ...  Commentatio  exegetico-prac- 
tica  ...    .    Upsiae,  1881, 4*.  pp.  40  +.    D. 

2261.  Gleseler,  Th.  Pr^ect  einer  thcolo- 
glschen  Anthropologle.  {TheoL  StwLu,Krit.f 
1882,  So,  pp.  417-428.)    H. 

2062.  Hofkcker,  Ludw.  Das  grosse  Jenselts, 
nun  erscbaulich  gewiss.  Bine  freudige  Bot- 
schaft.    Tubingen,  1832, 12>.  (2^  sh.) 

2263.  Bretsolineiclert  Karl  Gottlieb.  Die 
Orundlage  des  evangelischen  Pietismus  oder 
die  Lehren  von  Adams  Fall,  der  KrbsUude 
und  dem  Opfer  Christi.  Nacn  QrUnden  der 
heiligen  Schrift  geprtlft,  mit  den  Ansichteu 
der  cbristlicben  Kirche  der  ersten  drei  Jahr- 
hnnderte  verfflichcn  and  nacb  ihrem  Oe- 
brauche  fur  die  christliche  Theologie  beur- 
theilt  ...  .  Leipzig,  1888,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  4'26. 
F. 

A.  large  part  of  this  work,  partioolarly  pp.  m-976, 
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and  the  varioat  questlooa  Inplieated  in  ita  exiatenoe, 
imaaortalUj,  4c."  The  auibor  malntalua  tho  eleop 
of  the  aool,  and  tbo  dottnaoUon  of  the  wicked. 

2318.  Mlehelct)  Carl  Ludw.  Die  Zukunft 
der  Menschheit  und  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Beele  oder  die  Lebre  von  den  letsten  Dingen. 
Berlin,  1852,  S*.  pp.  vUi.,  228. 

Alwwlth  tbe  tlUe:  — "Die  Bpl^aalo  der  owlfon 
PoroOnllebkeH  do*  Geiitoa.  ...  8"  Qe«pr«eh."  The 
flrat  and  seeead  Dlalocaoo  were  pabllahed  ia  1M4 
and  IIMT. 

2319.  Stnarty  Moses.  Observations  on  Mat- 
thew 24:  2d-31  and  the  Parallel  Passages  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  with  Remarks  on  the  Double 
Sense  of  Scripture.  {BiblioUi.  Sacra  for  April 
and  July,  1852 ;  IX.  829-365,  449-468.)    U. 

2319».  [Ballon,  Ilosea,  2d].  Condition  of 
Men  after  Death.  (UnivertaUU  Omar,  for 
Jan.  1858;  X.  29-51.)    H, 

2320.  Brjrant,  Alft-ed.  The  Attractions  of 
tbe  World  to  Come.  . . .  New  York,  1858, 1>. 
pp.  808. 

The  titio  hardly  deserlhei  the  wotit,  whieh  troata 
of  laaiertalitT.  the  latenmdlate  Sute.  tbo  Reiar- 
reotioa.  the  dot  of  Jailgi— t,  Fntaro  Bapplaaaa, 
and  Faure  PoDiBbmcat. 

2S2D».  Cthandler,  8.  C.    The  Xbeology  of  the 
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BiMe  ...;  with  a  Key  to  tho  BovoUtlona. ... 
New  York,  1858, 12>.  pp.  408. 

MalnUina  tbo  natnral  nierul^f  of  the  sonl,  sa4 
tho  doatructlou  of  the  wicked. 

2820b.  Hllbor,  Jos.  Ant.  Die  vler  letiten 
Dinge  dee  Menschen.  . . .  Augshnrg,  1858, 8>. 
pp.  xii.,  264. 

2321.  Is  the  Soul  Immortal?  rReriew  of  Dob- 
ney  and  Storrs.]  iNtw  Enmamtkr  for  Ang. 
1868;  XI.  8(»^4.)    H. 

2322.  Dolaaffc,  Henri.  L*4temlU  d«voil«e, 
on  Vie  future  des  imes  aprte  la  mort.  Par^ 
1854,  8*.  (16  sh.)  5/r. 

2328.  HoAnann,  W.  Die  letsten  Dings  dec 
Menschen.  Eine  Relhe  von  Predicten  and 
Betraditnngen  ...  .  Berlin,  185£  8*.  pp> 
192. 

18U,L.S6«,ak 


L*4toniit4  et 
Puris,  1854, 


la 

8^. 


2824.  Selhoebol,   Charles, 
consommation   des   temps. 
(23  sh.)  ijr. 

2325.  MarlMMlk,  Oswald.  Ueber  UnsterWdk- 
keit.  Eine  Svlvester-Rede  am  81.  Dec  1858 
gehalten.    LMpilg,  1854,  8*.  pp.  28. 

2326.  B.,  T.  D.  Christian  Prospocts  of  the 
World  to  Come.  (ChriUian  Observer  far  Jan. 
and  March,  1855 ;  also  in  Lltteirs  Utfimg  Aae, 
Nos.  564,  66K,  2d  Ser.,  VIIL  664-657,  and  IX. 
104-108.)    BA. 

2327.  Coelhrano,  James.  Discourses  oa  the 
Last  Things:  Death,  the  Resorreetioa,  tbe 
Spirit-World,  Judgment,  Eternity.  Loodon, 
1855. 8*.  pp.  847. 

2828.  George,  Nathan  D.*  Materialism  Anti- 
scriptural  :  or.  The  Doctrines  off  George  Storrs 
refhted.  [New  York,  185— ,J  12>.  pp.  48. 
(7Vac<s  <^the  Tract  Soe.  qf  tklt  Jhth.  JS^ite. 
CAtircA,No.460.) 

2320.   Hastlnf^s,    Horace   Lorenxo.      Forty 

Questions  on  Immortality.  [New  York,  184—,] 
18*.  pp.  4.    H. 

SSao. The  Old  Psths;  or,  Tho  PrimlUve 

Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  embracing  Copious 
Extracts  fhmi  the  Writings  of  Primitivs 
Christians,  with  Arguments  and  Remarks. 

New  York,  [cop.  1855,]  18*.  pp.  88.    H. 

2331. Scripture  Searcher,  No.  1.    The  Des- 

Uny  of  the  Wicked.  |  No.  2.  The  State  of 
tbe  Dead.  I  No.  3.  The  Coming  of  Jesus 
Christ.  I  Na  4.  The  Judgment.  |  Na  6. 
Plain  Truths.  |  No.  6.  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.    [New  York,  185— ,]  12>.  pp.  6.    H. 

2332.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  La  vie  future. 
—  Histoire  et  apologie  de  ia  doctrine  chritt- 
enne  sur  Tautre  vie.  Paris,  1855,  13^.  pp.  Iv., 
334.    D. 

Dofrada  tho  doctriae  ef  otersal  pnnlShMoat  agnlnst 
Be/naod.   -Boo  No.  498. 

2333.  Christmas,  Henrv.  Echoes  of  the 
Universe:  fk-om  the  World  of  Matter  and  the 
World  of  Spirit.  ...  4th  (English)  Ed.  Loo- 
don,  (. . .)  1858, 12>.  pp.  xviii^  353  ^.    BA. 

On  the  tmmortalltj  of  tho  aonl  and  tho  fhinro  liH 
■00  pp.  S2T-a68. 

2331.  Breaker,  J.  M.  G.  The  Future  State. 
(Review  of  Whately.]  (ChriMtitm  JUv.  far 
Jan.  1857 ;  XXI L  l-ii\.) 

2335.  Brlit,  J.  P.  De  Eschatologie  of  leer  der 
toekomeude  dingen,  volgens  de  schriflen  des 
N  leu  wen  Verbonds.  Ken  geschied-  en  uitleg^ 
kundig  ondersoek.  2  din.  Tiel,  1857-58,  8*. 
pp.  xvT.,247;  viiL,  477. 

23S5».   Bro-wn,    Richard.     Bysways  of  the 

Bible,  a  Series  of  Contributions  on  the  Num- 
ber of  tbe  Righteous,  tho  Lost  or  Saved, 
Heavenly  Recognition,  Salvation  of  lafaats, 
...  tbe  Intermediate  State,  . . .  the  Locality 
of  Heaven,  kt.    London  ?  1857,  12». 

Boo  Kdward  Howelli  StUet  OafieoMe.  UvscpooL 
[IMl  TJ  «•,  Wo.  Ml.  "^ 
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2886^.  CMobertly  Tineenso.  DelU  protolof^ 
...  .  2  vol.  Torino,  olio  Puis,  [1M7-M,]lti>. 
H. 

Oa  Um  tatart  life  tee  II.  4U-Um.  "  rtaHatmmU." 

!88S6.  Karsteuy  TI.  Die  letstcn  Dinge  Zehn 
Vorle^migvii  an  die  GebilUetch  in  der  Ue- 
meiiido  ...  .3*  Aufl.  Hamburg,  (1M7, 68,) 
1861,  120.  pp.  xii.,  304. 

Bet  Lai9M.  JUptrt.  for  ISHi,  I.  «»-11.  aa4  ThtoL 
Stud.  u.  int.,  ltt&»,  pp.  74S-764.  — A  itaM*  tnul*- 
UoD,  Am*!.  1860.  8*. 

2336^  Meyer,  E.  J.    Kritiacker  Kommentar 

su  der  esctmtoKieiMcben  Kcde  Mattb.  24.  26. 

I«  Tbeil.    Die  (iinleituog.    Frankfiirt  a/0., 

1857,  »•.  pp.  xi.,  182. 
2338^.  Scbierrery  J.  Dai  ewige  Leben.   ZobD 

Pr«digten  ...    .    8t.  Uallen,  1857, 8«.  pp.  xiv., 

2:3. 

2337.  Searsy  Rdmund  Ilainilton.  Atfaaiuuiia: 
or,  Furegleams  of  Immortality.  ...  Boston, 
American  Vniiariun  Jswctation.  1857,  1^. 
pp.  xii.,  :M0.->4tbed.,  i6iU  1868,i2».    H. 

2338.  Althana,  Aug.  Die  lotzten  Dinge.  . . . 
Verdi-ii,  1858,  Ko.  p|v.  iv.,  13d. 

8w  Ltipt.  Reptrt..  InM.  LXIl.  IM-IM. 

2339.  Blancliard,  JoHhua  Pollard.  The  Fu- 
tnre  Life :  an  Examination  of  its  Conditions 
from  tbe  New  TesCameut.  ...  Jkiaton,  1858, 
»•.  pp.  32.    H. 

Fator*  the  doctrios  Utat  the  wieksd  srs  to  bo 
■Daitailotod. 

2340.  Dannecker,  Anton  von.  Neun  Fas- 
ten-Betrachtiingvu  itlxtr  die  letxten  Dinge 
des  Menscbeu.  Tiibingen,  1858,  ^.  tt.  3,  pp. 
113. 

2341.  Grant,  Miles.  What  is  Man?  or  a 
Bible  View  of  his  Creation.  The  Meaning  of 
Soul,  Spirit,  Death  and  Hell.  Boston,  1858, 
10«.  pp.  32. 

2312.  [Hlldretli,  Betsey  P.l.  Analysis  of 
Man :  or.  The  Spirit  and  Son!  of  Man  distin- 
guished; being  a  Scriptural  View  of  each  in 
this  Ufe,  and  after  Death.  . . .  Lowell,  1858, 
10».  pp.  18.     H. 

2343.  Hoppln,  James  M.  The  Pntnre  State. 
{BiUuiUieca  Sacra  for  April,  1858;  XV.  381- 
401.)    n. 

2344.  liesslnip,  Tb.  Die  JIofTnung  des  Chris- 
ten gemlUs  der  biblischen  Iloffnungslebre 
...    .    Stuttpirt,  185S  8»  pp.  vi.,  128. 

2346.  Rudloir,  Maj.  Gm.  Karl  Gustav  von. 
Die  Lvbrc  vom  Menschen  nach  Ueist,  Svele 
-and  Leib,  sowohl  wMhrefMl  des  liJnleniebens, 
als  nach  seinem  Abscbeiden  ans  demselben. 
Begriindet  auf  der  giittlicben  OfTenbamng 
...    .     Leipzig.  1858,  fi«.  pp.  xxi.,  426. 

Reviewed  by  Scboeberlela  in  tbe  7*«aL  Btud.  m. 
KrU.  for  IHQO.  pp.  1I6-16&.  Soo  sUo  Leips.  iL^pmrU, 
IKS.  III.  187-180. 

2340.  I  Storrs,  Oeorgel.  Th«  Watch  Tower : 
or,  Han  in  Death;  and  tbe  Hope  fur  a  Future 
Life.  Being  an  Examination  of  tbe  Teach- 
ings of  the  Holy  8cript«r«t  on  tbe  State  of 
Man  in  Death,  and  his  Hope  for  life  here- 
after. ...  By  Homo.  New- York,  1858,  12^. 
pp.  9ti.    H. 

2347.  Weatf  Friedr.  Betrachtnngen  fiber 
^uige  eMchatologiscbe  Stellen  der  helligen 
Schrlft.  ( Thtol.  Stud.  «.  A'rt<.,  1858,  pp.  248- 
208.)     H. 

B848.  HITood*  6eorg«.    Future  Life;  or  Scenes 
in  another  Worid.  ...    New  York,  1858, 12<>. 
pp.  3M». 
2348*.  Hastlnfft,  TTorace  Lorenzo.  Tracts  on 
Immortality.  . . .    New  York,  1S51I,  !»•.    H. 
ComprUiDg  Not.  232»-«.  4an,  4«4S.  witb  extfMU 
from  Milton  oad  Bp.  Law  oa  the  sum  of  the  dead. 

2849.  BeqnemlMNurg,  C.  L.  Plan  of  the 
Creatioe;  or.  Other  Worlds,  and  Who  inhabit 
them.    BoatoB,  1859, 12>.  pp.  306. 


MaiotalDS  that  all  oCher  woctdi  ai«  ts 
from  Uiti  earth.  The  snthor  Isvors  the 
the  dcstrnetloD  of  tbe  wiekcd. 

2860.  King,  W.  W.  The  Doctrine  of  Immoi^ 
tiUity;  its  Practical  Inflnence.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Chicago,  18511, 8*.  pp.  16. 

2361.  I«andels,  William.  The  Unoeen:  a 
Series  of  Discourses.  2d  Ed.  London,  (....) 
1859, 12*.  pp.  276. 

2362.  Iiarroque,  Patrice.  Examen  critique 
des  doctrines  de  la  religion  chr6tienne  ...  . 
2>ed.    2  torn.     Paris,  (18511.)  I860,  8*.    H. 

The  auUlor  (Tome  I.  pp.  flS-UO)  esroeet^  oppoMi 
the  doetrtDcs  of  the  reMrrecttea  of  the  bodj  sad  the 
•Urattj  of  futare  poniehisnt. 

2363.  Lee,  Samuel.  Eachatology;  or,  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Resorrection. 
. . .    Boston,  1859,  l'>.  pp.  zli.,  267. 

2863i.  Roc,  William  M.  Bible  rs.  Materialhm : 
in  which  the  Errors  and  Sophisms  of  Modem 
Materialists  are  fnlly  exposed  ...  .  Cin- 
cinnati, 185l»,  12*.  pp.  172. 

2361.  flpicer,  T.  Spirit  Life  and  Iti  ftala- 
tions.    Albany,  18511,  18o.  pp.  211. 

2356.  Tenouffl,  F.,  </i«  j466^.  Defense  des  pre- 
mieres v6ritvs  de  la  fui:  (in  four  parts!  1* 
Destin6e  de  l*homme  ...    .    MarseiUe,  l859, 

8o.  pp.  xxxvii.,  634. 

2366.  Toeclhl,E.  Ihndes  snr  les  trots  mondea, 
consld^r^  dans  lears  rapports  arvc  la  trfta- 
sainte  Trinlt6  ...  .  loron,  1859,  8*.  pp. 
xxriii.,  83<L 

2357.  Vyttf  R.  A.  The  Teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  regard  to  the  Soul;  and  tha 
Natnre  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  . . .  Now  York, 
a/to  Toronto,  1859, 18*.  pp.  120. 

2368.  Coombe,  John.  "The  Soul  and  tha 
Kingdom**  r<^viewod:  or.  Tbe  Teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respecting  the 
Soul  and  the  Natnre  of  Christ's  Kin^om, 
briefly  rindicated.  In  Reply  to  Five  Lec- 
tures ...  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Fyfe,  D.D.,  of 
Toronto.    Toronto,  18(10,  8«.  pp.  82. 

ilalnuiiM  the  ileep  of  tbe  soul,  aad  the  <eMnw> 
UoB  of  tbe  wicked. 

2369.  Beard,  John  R.  Man's  Origin.  Dnty 
and  Destiny  considered  in  Answer  to  the 
Questions,  What  am  I  ?  Whence  am  I  ?  Why 
am  I?  Whither  am  I  going?  What  are  my 
Wants?  Who  will  give  me  Aid?  London, 
1860,  sm.  8».  pp.  110. 

2360.  Bojrs,  Thomas.  Ood  and  Man  considered 
in  relation  to  Eternity  Past,  Time  that  Is, 
Eternity  Future  ...  .  London,  1800,  am.  8*. 
PP.20B. 

la  my  Mank  wrae. 

2361.  C renter,  Herm.  INe  evchatologlsdie 
Rede  Jesu  Christ  i  MatthMi  24.  26.  Versuch 
einer  oxegetischen  Erite-temng  ...  .  Stutt- 
gart, 1800,  8*.  pp.  viiL,  266. 

2362.  M aguire,  Robert.  Thlnn  Present  and 
Things  to  Como:  a  Series  of  Twanty-four 
Lectures  ...    .    London,  I860,  am.  8«.  2s.  6d. 

2363.  Trail,  William.  Unseen  Realities;  or, 
Glimpsfs  into  tbe  World  to  Come.  Glasgow, 
I860,  sm.  8*.  pp.  304. 

2363».  Ij.,  Y.  N.  The  Scripture  Teaehing  oa 
the  Immortality  of  the  Ilumaa  Sool.  Bj  Y. 
N.  L.  ...    Boston,  1861, 12*.  pp.  26. 

2363k.  SolkaltB,  (E.  A.  H.)  Hermann.    Die 

Voraussetxungen  der  christlichen  Lehre  von 
der  Unsterblicbkeit  ...  .  OOttlngmt,  1861, 
8*.  pp.  xii.,  248.     F, 

b«nlee  the  nalnrol  Immortally  of  ibo  soel ;  fhvsn 

tbe  dooirlae  ef  the  destraetion  of  the  laeecrlgibly 

wiektd. 

2363>.  Ijutlkardt,  Christian  Ernst.  DieLehra 
▼OB  dea  letsten  Oingea  in  Ahhnodlmignn  and 
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8chrift»ii>legnng«ii   dargestellt  ... 
Elg,  IS«1, 8*.  pp.  vii.,  240. 

236a«.  RInek,  Helnr.  With.  Tom  Ziutand 
nacli  dem  Tode.  Bibllsche  Untersachungeii, 
mit  BcrUcknichtignngdereiiwGhligigeD  aiitoii 
uud  nenen  Literatnr.  ...  Lodwig^urg, ]861» 
8«.  pp.  xvi.,  327.    D. 

2369*.  Lctxte  Tag  (Der),  oder  der  Tag  dee 
Oericht*.  Betrachtungen  Uber  die  Tier  letx- 
ten  Dinge  des  MeiucheD :  Tod,  Oericht,  Ilim- 
mel  und  H51Ie.  Nacli  den  Kirchenyitern. 
Uunich,  1861,  8*.  pp.  512. 

2363^.  Enfkntlaf  (Barthdlemy)  Prospter.  La 
vie  ^ternelie  paM^e — paisKirrc— future.  Paris, 
1861,  8*.  pp.  ▼.,  215.    D. 

A  straage  mrattoaJ  productioa.  by  a  di«eipl«  of 
Balat-Slnion.  Ii  belonga  more  properlj  nader  Scot. 
I.  or  the  preaeot  cIms. 

2363k.  Anberlen,  Carl  Angnat.    Die  enchato- 
logische    Rede   Josu  Christ!    Matth.  24.  25. 
{fheol.  Stud.  u.  A'rif.,  1862,  pp.  21S-247.)    H. 
with  partieular  reiitreiiee  to  (Pernor. 

2363^.  Berseaux, ,  the  Abbi.  Lee  grandee 

questions  religieus^^t  r^luee  en  peu  de  mots. 
La  mort  et  TimmortaUt^  ...  .  Nancy,  1863. 
18*.  pp.  268. 

2.  Biblioal  Piyohology. 

2364.  Roos«  Magnns  Friedr.  Fundamenta  Piy- 
chologiae  ex  Sacra  Scriptura  sic  collecta,  ut 
Dicta  elus  de  Anima  eiusqne  Facultatibus 
agentia  collecta,  digesta  atque  ^xplicata  sint 
...    .    Tubingae,  1760,  8b.  pp.  248.    R 

X  Otmum  traiuladon.  stutt^H.  U57.  8^. 

2365.  IVaf^er,  Job.  Friedr.  Psychologiie 
biblicsB  Specimen  I.,  II.  Oenabrug.  177ft--<7, 
8«.  6yr. 

2366.  Seller,  Qeorg.  Friedr.  Animadversio- 
num  ad  Psychologiam  Sacram  Pars  I.-VII.  et 
ult.    Erlangae,  1778-87, 4». 

2367.  Conersy  Qerb.  Julius.    Tersuch  einer 
.  cbristlicben  Authropologie.    Berlin,  1781,  8*. 

Itfi. 

2368.  Mfinch,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Psychologie  des 
neuen  Testaments.  Begensburg,  ISlKt,  8*. 
pp.  X.,  294. 


2869.  ObertltOr,  Frana.  BIbliscfae  Anthro- 
pologie.    4Bde.    MUnster,  1806-10,  8*. 

"This  work  la  rather  a  •yateaa  of  doetriae  tkaa  aa 
Aathropology.  treatiag  of  th«  Poll.  RinWaiprioa.  tho 
Laat  Things,  ote.''—Jrct»dk.  TheaotherlaaCttMUa. 

2369».  CmrvMf  Friedr.  August.  1800.  See 
No.  1766. 

2370.  (Olsbiauaen,  Hermann].  De  Naturae 
humanae  Trichotoniia  Novi  Testamentl  Scrip- 
toribus  recepta.  [Progr.j  Kegiomooti,  18S&, 
4*.  pp.  23. 

AUoia  hli  O/mteula  Tk^ologUm,  pp.  14S-MI.    D. 

2371.  [Zermann,  F.  A.].  Die  Seele.  Eine 
auf  die  beilige  Schrift  sich  grilndcnde  Auf- 
stellung,  fUr  gebildete  Leser  aller  ReUgioneo 
...    .    Straasburg,  1827,  8*.  pp.  36. 

2372.  Beek,  Job.  Tobiaa.  Umriss  der  Mbli- 
scben  Seelenlehre.  . . .  Stuttgart,  184S«  9*.  PP> 
xvi.,  136.    D. 

8c«  LeipM.  BeptrU,  IMS,  IV.  53-«0. 

2373.  Bush,  George.  Tbe  Soul;  or,  An  In- 
quiry into  Scriptural  Psychologj',  aa  deTe> 
loped  by  tbe  Use  of  the  Terms,  Soul,  Spirit, 
Life,  etc.,  viewed  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  tbe  Resurrection.  ...  New-Yoric, 
1846, 12»  pp.  141. 

See  Bm.  Rtptrt.  XTIU.  nt-lflOi 

2374.  Ballou,  Iloeea,  2d.  The  New  Testa- 
ment Usage  of  the  several  Terms  translated 
Spirit,  Soul,  and  Life.  iUniversaliti  Oww. 
for  April,  1850;  VII.  138-155.)    H, 

2a>!b.  Ijeirla,  Tayler.  Names  tat  Soul  [especi- 
ally in  the  Old  Test.].  (Biidieal  Repo9,  for 
Oct.  1850 ;  3d  Ser.  VI.  674-703.)    AB. 

2376.  Delltssch,  Frans.  System  der  btbli- 
scben  Psychologie.  Leipxig,  18U.  8*.  pp. 
▼Ui.,  440. 

See  IMpM.  Btptrt.,  18SC.  Lirr.  6-«. 


2377.  Knamm,  J.  Geo.    De  Notionibus 
chologicis    Paulinis.    Dissertatio  ...    ,    Qi 
sae,  1868,  8*.  pp.  vii.,  83.    F. 

2378.  Grant,  Miles.    The  SouL    What  is  it? 
A  Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.    Boaton,  1866, 

16».  pp.  32. 

2379. The  Spirit  in  Man.      What  Is  It?    A 

Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.    Boston,  1851, 
160.  pp.  32. 


B.— DEATH. 


Note.  —  The  works  placed  here  treat  the  snlyect 
from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  many  of 
them  might  be  claued  under  other  heads.  Two  or 
three  have  been  admitted  which  belong  purely  to 
physiology.  For  other  works,  see  Lipeaius,  Bibli- 
0tkeea  JUalit  Theologiea^  art.  Jfors. 

L  General  and  MiscellaneouB  Worksi 

2360.  Cyprlanus,  Csecilius,  a.d.  262.  De 
contcniiienda  Morte  Opusculum.  Coloniw, 
1518, 4». 

Several  later  editions.  Also  in  his  Opera,  ed. 
Balui..  pp.  2*^9-236.  {H.)  This  treatise  is  more  com- 
moDlj  entitled  D9  JHortaUiate.  An  Kngllnh  tran«ls- 
tlon  bj  Sir  Thoiuao  Klyot,  I<ondon,  ISS9, 8^;  German, 
hy  A.  Sacberl.  Sulzbach.  USSi,  8°. 

2381.  Ambroslus,   Abp.  of  Milan^  fl.  a.d. 

874.  De  Buno  Mortis  Liber.    {Opera^  Par. 
1680-90,  fol.,  I.  389-414.)    H. 

2381k  Rupertus  T^itienHs,  fl.  a.d.  1111,  De 
Medltatiuuo  Mortis  Libri  II.    (Opera,  II.  862- 

875,  Par.  1638,  fol.) 

Also  Id  Mignca  PatrU.,  CLXX. SST-aSO.    B. 

2381b.  Ara  Morlendi. 

For  tbe  Tf rj  numerous  early  editions  sod  transla- 
tion* of  this  work,  Bve  Haln,  Panzer,  Brunet.  and 
GrasM.    Bee  also  Not.  SJai-91. 

2382.  Ranlln,  Jean,    1443-1514.    Doctrinale 
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Mortis  . . .  de  triplid  Morte  corporal!  scilicet, 
Culpe,  et  Gebenne  . . .  .  l^arisiis,  1M8,8*.— 
Also  Lugduni,  1519,  4»;  Ant  v.  1012,  4*;  Peris, 
1620,  4«. 

2383.  Marcellino,  Valerlo.  II  Diamerone  . . . 
ove  con  vive  ragioni  «i  moetra  la  morte  non 
esser  qual  male  che  il  senso  si  persuade,  oon 
una  dotta  lettera,  over  dlscorso  intomo  alia 
lingua  volgare.  Vinegia,  1654,  also  1566, 4*. 
2«c. 

"  DlalofO  serltta  eon  somma  dottrina,  c4  la  par- 
gaU  tareUa,  nn.'^GaUarkU. 

2383».  Kjrepennlng,  Henr.  Aqua  Vitc  de 
Fontibus  halvatoris,  hoc  est.  Doctrine  evan- 
gelica  de  Meditatione  Mortis.  Addita  est  Im- 
mortalitatis  Animsp  ...  Assertio  ...  .  Ant- 
verpite,  Flaniin,  168S,  8*. 

2384.  Pflacher,  Moses.  Lehre  rom  Todt  und 
Absterben  des  Menschen,  in  xwOlf  Predlgten, 
nebst  einem  Anbang  von  vier  Leichenpredig- 
ten.  Tubingen,  168tt,  8«.  (26  sh.)  —  Also  Leip- 
J5ig,  1603,  8«,  and  Frankfurt,  1607,  8». 

2384^.  GUecenti,  or  Gllaeeatly  Fabio. 
15tf6.     See  ^o.  612. 

2385.  Oila,  Pedro  de.  Primera  Parte  de  las 
PoHtrimuriaH  del  liumbre.     Madrid,  1601,  fi)L 

2385*.  Jenlseh,  Paul.  Sleben  Predlgten  tob 
Todt  und  Sterben.    Leipzig,  tWI,  4*. 
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Dlsconnie  of  Death. 


8386.  Tnlce,  Thomas. 
London,  Itf iS,  4<». 

S386».  Crookey  Sam.  Death  mibdned,  or  the 
Death  of  Death ;  begun  In  a  Sermon  on  Ilo»ea 
xiii.  14  . . .  now  published  and  enlarged  ...  . 
London,  1619,  8*.    BL. 

2387.  D.,  W.  Of  Death  and  the  Nature  of 
Soules,  and  the  State  of  Immortality.  Lon- 
don, lttl9,  80. 

2388.  Helnslus,  Daniel.  De  Gontemptn  Mor- 
tis Libri  quatuor,  Yersu  et  Frosa.  LugUuni 
Bataromm,  1621  >  3m.  4*.  ff.  4,  pp.  196,  ff.  12. 
BL. 

Aa  •dltUm  of  the  nmt  d*te  In  small  8*.  Also  In 
his  P9«mata,  AdmI.  1649,  sm.  IZ*,  pp.  161-865  (H.), 
SDd  otber  ed«.  —  A  Dutch  translsUoo,  bj  Jao.  ran 
Zereeot*  (1625  7). 

2388».  Cole,  James.  Of  Death  a  Trne  Descrip- 
tion, and  iixiiiurtt  it  a  Uood  Preparation.  Lon- 
don, 16'iD,  120. 

23S9.    Featleyy   or  Falrclouffh,  Daniel. 
Ilcxatoxium,  or  Six  Cordiults  ta  strengtlu'u 
tlie  Heart  of  every  faithful  Christian  a£:ainHt 
tlio  Terrors  of  Death.     I^ondon,  1637,  fol.  C«. 
''A  curious  work.'— Loiradss. 

2390.  Albrecht,  Georg.  Dulce  amarum:  der 
bttterHiiBse  Todt;  oder  ErkliiriingdeHAi'ticulH 
vnm  Todt  und  Absterbeu  des  Monsclien,  in 
nieben  und  (Unfzig  Predlgten.  NortUingen, 
1644,  4o.  — Also  NUruberg,  106-2,  4*.  (Uo  Kh.) 

239'>.  Drellnconrt,  Charles.  Les  consola- 
tions de  r&mu  Adile  contre  les  frayeurs  de  la 
mort  ...    .    Paris,  1651,  8«. 

An  Bnalith  tranalatlon.  llth  ed.,  London.  172-t.  ^. 

rip.  502  •^.    H.    The  work  hai  aUo  t«en  ti-noslated 
Dto  Orman  and  oihar  modern  iangna^s. 

2391.  Grlebnery  or  Gribncrf  Daniel. 
Christlicbe  TiKltesgetlancken ;  oder  dreynslj; 
Predlgten  vom  zeitUclien  Todt  der  Menschen 
...  .  Leipzig,  1679,  4». — Also  ibid.  1686,  4o, 
and  1695,  4o.  (144  sb.) 

2392.  Bates,  William.  A  Sermon  on  Death 
and  Judgment.    London?  1688,8*. 

2393.  Sherlock,  William.  A  Practical  Dis- 
course concerning  Death.  . . .  London,  168tf, 
8».  — 12th  e<l.,  ibid.  1703,  8».  pp.  (6),  ^52.  H. 
—  16th  ed.,  ibid.  1716;  27th  ed.,  ibid.  1766,  S". 

G. 

A  IfettA  translation.  1691,  ffi',— German,  Leipilg. 
1695.  9*  etc  ;  — French,  Amst.  1708.  Hf,  ttc. 

2394.  Feucrlcin,  Job.  Conr.  Novissimoruni 
prinium,  diis  Endo  des  menschlichen  Lebvuii; 
...  in  Hochzig  Predlgten.  Ntirnberg,  1694, 
4o.  (181  sh.) 

2394*.  BnndetOy  Carlos.  El  espc>jo  do  la 
muerte,  con  nuiy  curiosas  empressaa  emble- 
maticas  ...    .    Amberes,  1700, 4o. 

2395.  [  Asfl^ll,  John].  An  Argument  proving, 
that  according  to  the  Covenant  of  Kternul 
Life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be 
translated  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Lifo, 
without  passing  through  Death,  though  the 
Humane  Nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not 
be  thus  tran.slated  till  ho  had  passed  through 
Death....  [London,]  1700,  8*.  pp.  103.  H., 
BA. 

Al«o  In  "A  Collection  of  Tracts  written  by  John 
Asgill,'  ttc.  London,  1713,  ffi.  —  ¥or  an  aeooont  of 
this  rurioas  book,  for  which  tbe  author  was  expelled 
both  from  the  Irish  ar:d  the  F.ngU«h  House  of  ('oni- 
mons,  see  AlUbone's  Diet,  of  Engl.  LiUi-aturt,  and 
Coleridge's  LU.  Remtint,  Load.  IM36,  b*.  II.  S9<Kt97. 
In  his  TabU  Talk,  July  30.  1831.  Coleridge  also  sajs 
of  tbe  work,  in  which  be  finds  "  tbe  vary  soul  of 
Swift,— an  intense,  half  self-deceived  bnmoriim."  — 
**!  scarcely  remember  olsewhera  saeh  aneommon 
skill  in  logic,  such  lawyer'llke  acnteneM,  and  yet 
such  a  Kra*p  of  common  sense.  Each  of  bis  para* 
graphs  Is  In  itself  a  whole,  and  yet  a  link  between 
the  preceding  and  following ;  so  that  tbe  entire  series 
forms  one  argument,  and  vet  eaoh  is  a  diamond  In  lt> 
self."  Rome  may  regara  this  praise  as  rather  ex* 
traraganu 
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A  Otrman  traaslatton,  with  a  prefbos  ^r  J- 
Prits  or  Pritius,  Leipt.  1702,  ir>. 

239a  PrItB  (Lat  Pritlus),  Joh.  Oeorg.  De 
Translatione  in  Vitam  aeternam  sine  Transitu 
per  Mortem.    Lipsiite,  1701, 4*. 

2397.  De  Immortal  itate  Hominia  contra 

Asgillinm.     Lipsiae,  1702, 49. 

2398.  Rlttmeler,  Christoph  Ileinr.  De  No- 
menclaturis  •Mortis  amphaticis.  Helmst. 
1710. 

2399.  Pftiir,  Christoph  MatthXns.  Schedlasma 
. . .  de  Morte  Natural!.    Tubings?,  1722,  4*. 

"  In  primts  ob  lecilonem,  emdlUonem  ao  Indiolom 
eommendandnm."— ITaleA. 

2400.  Teller^  Roroanus.  Commentatio,  ad 
Naturam  Mortis  reqiiiri  Mentis  a  Corpore 
iid<rraatv,  non  solam  dtoAvinr,  Occaslone  Loci 
Act.  XX.  10.    Lipsia>,  1722, 4o.  3  ffr. 

2401.  Reynolds,  John.  A  View  of  Death : 
or.  The  Soul's  Departure  from  the  World.  A 
Philosophical  Sacred  Poem,  with  ...  Notes, 
and  some  Additional  Composures.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1726,  4«.  pp.  128  -f.  JSr.  — The  3d  Ed., 
Lond.  1736,  sm.  h:    6. 

2402.  Asffill,  John.  The  Metamorphosis  of 
Man,  by  ibe  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 
from  tbe  Dead.  ...  Part  I.  London,  1727, 
8«.  pp.  280  -f-.    H. 

2403.  Iiampe,  Friedr.  Adolf  Betrachtnngen 
vou  deui  Sterben  und  Tode  der  Menschen. 
Leipzig,  1731,  8«.  (32  sh.) 

2404.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Abhandlung  der 
reinen  Lehre  unserer  Evangelischen  Kirche 
von  der  Sterblichkeit  und  deni  leiblichen 
Tode  des  menschlichen  Geschlechts.  wider 
den  Democritum  Redivivum,  und  andere  So- 
cinianische  Schw&rmer.  Budissin,  178S,  8*. 
2^r. 

2406.  Selkubcrt,  Joh.  Ernst.  . . .  TemUnftlge 
und  8chriftuiMiii;;c  Gedauken  vom  Tode.  An- 
dere und  vermehrte  Aufl.  Jena  und  Leipzig, 
(1743,)  1749,  4«.  pp.  (10),  196,  (12).     U. 

2406.  CmrpoyTf  Jacob.  De  genuina  Notione 
Mortis.     Vlnar.  1744, 4*. 

2407.  Mayer,  Joh.  Epistolische  Betrachtun- 
gendesTodes.  2  Theile.    NUruberg,  1744,4*. 

2408.  Neumanik,  Sam.  Betrachtnngen  Uber 
die  eigentliche  Ursache  und  Absicht,  waruni 
Gott  den  Tod  uber  die  Menschen  verhilngt. 
Prenzlau,  1746,  49.  pp.  67. 

2409.  Miiller,  Oeorg  Theodor.  ...  PrUAing 
der  Betracbtung  Uber  die  eigentliche  Ursache 
und  Absicht,  warum  Gott  den  Tod  Uber  dto 
Menschen  verbiinget.  Fraukftirt  und  Leip- 
zig, 1740,  8».  (7  8b.) 

Bee  Kraft's  Asms  ThtoL  BtU.  V.  S44-S46.    H. 

2410.  Oocxcy  Job.  Melchior.  Die  wlchtigsten 
Abschnitte  der  Lehre  vom  Tode,  in  cinigen 
heiligen  Reden  ...  .  2*  Aufl.  Bresslau  und 
Leipxig,  (1749,)  1753,  8o.  (41  sh.) 

2411.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Schrift-  nnd 
vemunftmllssige  Bt-weise,  dass  die  SUnde  die 
eigentliche  Ursache  des  Todcs  sey,  gegen  die 
neuesten  EinwUrfe  vertbeidiget  ...  .  Leip- 
zig, 1751,  8».  (13  sb.) 

2412.  Stillkner,  Carl  Gottft-.  Phlloeophlsch- 
theologiscbe  Betrachtungen  Uber  die  Furcht 
fiir  dcm  Tode,  nebst  denen  . . .  Mitteln  dage- 
gen  . . .     .    Leipzig,  17&S,  &>.  (11  sh.) 

2413.  Cruatuflf  diristlan  Angui^*    De  Reli* 

Suiis  Gentilismi  in  Opinionibus    de    Morte, 
ommentatio.    Pars  I.,  IT.    2   pt.    Lipsiae, 
17&0, 49.  (4  and  8ft  sh.) 

2414. Abhandlung  ron  den  Ueberbleibeeln 

des   Heidenthnms  In  den   Meynnngen  Tom 
Tode.    Laipsig,  1766,  H9.  8  gr. 
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SUD.  Kcnloa,  Junsi.    Ao  Emj  on  Duth ; 


Ofdnukcii  LtitrLdHD  niulToildi 
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U32.  HftTwood,  Edwird.    ] 
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iwi,  B-.  pp.  rill,  2M. 
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1^4.  Pellowas,  RolMrL  A  Brief  Tn* 
on  Detih,  phtloaopfalcaltj,  morallT,  tnd  pi 
Ilai)ly  conildcrel.  ...    London.  IMl,  1#. 


EUg.  Krkbb*,   Olio. 


HK^bq^.  ISM,  iTpp.  IT,  aSx 
£130.  ByuondnT  John   Addloftoa.     Dath. 

(fn  [I.  B.IoJ(lH(>clim.,i/'>'«''-''»d/*»™'i 


Prrffeltn-..     -     BrrllB.  18«I,  8".  13j». 
MX.  Ham,  lUlnr.  Anguit.     Vom   Toda.  di 
Anfcnlohung  ChStl     K 


1M2.  KlEBCkC, 
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ubtr  Tod  uud  Lfben.    Tcoit  fUr  dldeolgen.  <  n 
tuntnuarn.    Dri>niiKb<r*!g.  1831,  S>.  13^. 
M27.  fiKtOB,  DATid-     The  Wledom  Kpd  Good- 

MMk'S"".    Lmh^.  1105^1*.  W. «"     K°  I 

Ma.    Coratlai,    Jecobn>.      EutLHnulK,    of  '  ^ 

cbrlelelljlio  ™>rbrr*ldlnK  »«>rdendoo.l.    » 

dmk.    ISdilen.    Gronln^ii.  (. ..)  lga«,»-. /.  . 

«28.  EbM,  ' 
Bur*  V.ll.j 

3430.  naiau.  John,  ^.ir  ITOS-ITSa.  Ilio 
Fean  of  Dying  uiolblliled  b;  Itae  Hope  of 
Knnn.  A  Didogue  on  Deatb.  Wllh  n 
mion  of  Piitan  BKn [Now  flnt  pub- 

Br  John  Enne,  LL.D.    LDDdaa,  KM,  1I>. 

pi>.i„iGa.  G. 

9t31.  rD«w«T,  omil.1.  IrTanxmi  Vle-o 
oTIiMth.  {I'hriiKim  Ena^.  tor  Kai.  nn ; 
IX.  lai-lM.l    H. 

StKL  [KrKnM,_II<dnrich  (ChrlelophU    Bn- 


t4U.  8t*lBbcU,()in.   DInMlli 

ElDo  AbhiiDdluiiE  Ulwr  die  E 

Todee.    nir  OlAiibic"  ^ernuBt. 

bronn,(l»«,)lWI,  ll^.pp,M. 
2M6.  Rcmn Dr  Ik  Tip  et  da  la  Dad 

Coniildtntkiiu  phll«uphlqu<.>  tur  U  Tie  da  la 

de^MVatenlr!.'    .*  ftirii!,' ttU,  ™ */'• 

M4T.  Foalcnalla  on  Ihe  Bljru  ot  DeUb. 

(«u<;r"W«  A>T.  ror  Sipl.   IAbj    LXXXT. 

3ie-399.|     H. 
2UH.  [Alscr,    WUIUm    RoouaTaii}.     Tba 

Chrl.tlauDoctTintotDaalhaDdUh.  (Ckrir 

hnn  Einm.  for  Ma;,  IWI)  L-IW^MS.)     A 
KMS*.  Bar(e*a,  Omrgt.  Zl^    Tha  1 


d  Conqnarad.  ...    PblU' 
drlphla,  1M1.  IL".  pp.  aW-     S. 
1448.  HolyOKks,  U.  Jacob.    Iha  Lofto  of 
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Death:  or,  Why  should  the  AtheUt  fear  to 
Die?  ...  (30th  Thousand.)  London,  1853, 
16*.  pp.  16.  — Also  New- York,  1866,  12»,  and 
Philad.  1868,  16*. 

Reprinted  fWiin  The  jSmmimt,  No.  IW. 

2460.  'W«ffner»  Ilerm.    Dor  Tod,  beleuchtet 
Tom  8tandpunkte  der  Naturwitsenschalten. 
..    2iAufl.    Bielefeld,  (IMft,)  1867,16*.  pp. 
108. 

A  Dmek  tnatlatlon,  by  J.  L.  TtrwM,  UtrMht, 
U6S,8». 

2460*.  SoltopeakaiMr,  Arthur.  Delamort 
et  de  tun  rapport  avec  rindestructibilit^  de 
rCtre  en  sol.  [Translated  ft-om  the  German.] 
(Jierue  Germanurue,  IMl,  XI V.  613-^94,  and 
XV.  341-366.)    BA. 

2,  Danoe  of  Deaili. 

2451.  Pelf^ot.  ^^ienne  Gabriel.  Rechercbes 
historiques  et  litt^raires  sur  les  Danses  des 
Morts  et  sur  I'origine  dcs  cartes  i  Jouer; 
onrrage  om6  de  cTnq  lithorraphies  et  de 
Tignettes.  Dijon,  et  Paris,  1826,  8«.  pp.  Ix., 
367. 

2462.  Donee,  Francis.  The  Dance  of  Death 
exhibited  in  elegant  Engravings  on  Wood 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  several  Represen- 
tations of  that  Subject  but  more  particularly 
on  those  aacribed  to  Macaber  and  Hans  Hol- 
bein ...  .  London,  18SS,  8*.  pp.  xU.,  262  +. 
H. 

2463.  Matamanii,  Ham  (or  Joh.)  Ferd.  Llte- 
ratur  der  Todtentinxe.  . . .    ( Ans  dem  "  Sera- 

geum"  besoudera  abgednickt.)  Leipzig,  1840, 
>.  pp.  136.    H. 

2464.  Fortonl,  Hlppolyte.  La  Danse  des 
Morts,  demin6e  par  Hans  Holbein,  grav6e  sur 

«  pierrtf  par  Joseph  iSchlotthauer,  expliqu^e 
par  Uippolyte  Fortoul.  Paris,  [IMS,]  16". 
{%  th.  and  ba  platei.) 

For  the  oonteata  or  Fortool'a  Knaj,  mo  B.  Wei- 
gel'a  JTviMtfflfor-CbMloy.  Ablh.  XUI.  no.  11S81. 

2456.  Klst,  Nikulaas  Christiaan.  De  kerke- 
mke  architectuur  en  de  doodendansen ;  als 
proere  ran  het  humoristlsch  karakter  der 
christelUke  kunst  in  het  t^dvak,  hetwelk  de 
Herrorming  heeft  voorbereld.  Met  6  Uth. 
pUtea.    Leiden,  1844,  8».  JL  3.00. 

9466*.  If  AiKBaanBiy  F.  Der  Tod  In  alien  seinen 
Beziehungen,  ein  Warner,  Trttster  und  Lnstig- 
macber.  Ala  Beitrag  znr  Literaturgeschichte 
der  TodtentHnze.  Hit  8  Tafein  Abbildungen. 
Dresden,  1844, 12*.  |  th. 

2456.  Hassmsuiny  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ferd.  Die 
Baseler  Yodtentiinze  in  getreuen  Abbildun- 
gen. Nebet  geschichtlicher  Untersuchung,  so 
wie  Vergleichung  mit  den  Ubrigen  deutschen 
TodtentJLnxen,  Ihrer   Bilderfolge   und  ihren 


gemeinsamen  Reimtexten.  Sammt  einem  An- 
ange :  Todtentanz  in  Uolzschnitten  des  flinf- 
zehnten  Jahrhnnderts.  . . .  Mit  81  Ab'bildun* 
gen  auf  22  Kupfertafeln  und  mit  27  lithogra- 
phierten  BlMttem.  Stuttgart,  1847,  16*,  pp. 
127,  ff.  xiii.  +1  and  Abbildungen,  4*.  (J. 
8cheible*s  SchaUgrdber,  T«  ThelL)    H. 

2466».  Seknltm  Jacobl,  J.  G.  Da  neder^ 
landsche  doodendans.    Utrecht,  1849t  tm.  8*. 

2467.  liU&flolt,  Eustache  Hyaclnthe.  Essai 
hlstoriquc,  philusophique  et  pittoresque  sur 
les  Danses  des  Morts  . . .  acoompagnA  de  cin- 
quantc-quatre  planches  et  de  nombreuMi 
Tignettes  ...  suivi  d'une  Lettre  de  M.  C. 
Leber  et  d*une  Note  de  M.  Derolng  sur  le 
m€me  s^jet.  —  Ouvrage  complete  et  publi4 
par  M.  Andr4  Pottier  ...  et  M.  Alfred  Bao- 
dry.    2  turn.    Rouen.  1852, 8«.    F. 

TiM  moct  OMnprolMiuiT*  work  oa  tke  BBl|)«ct. 


2468.  Kststner,  (Jean)  Georges.  Les  Danara 
dcs  Morts.  Dissertations  et  rechercbes  hi** 
toriques,  philooophiques,  iitt^raires  et  mud- 
cales  BUT  les  divers  monuments  de  ce  genre 
qui  existent  on  qui  ont  exists  tant  en  France 
q\i%  r6tranger,  accompagn6es  de.  la  Danse 
Macabre,  grande  ronde  vocale  et  musicale  et 
instrumentale  . . .  et  d*une  suite  de  planches 
repr6flentant  des  si^ets  tir^  d'anciennes  dan- 
ses des  morts  des  XI  V«,  XV«,  XVI*  et  XYII* 
sidles  ...    .    Paris,  1852, 4*. 

2469.  THayeri,  William  S.  F.].  Holbein  and 
the  Dance  of  Death.  (Atlantic  Monthlv  for 
March,  1859;  III.  266-282.)    H. 

'  Bee,  Airtkor,  tbo  bibllographloml  DletieaArlss  of 
Ebcrt.  Bmnot,  and  OrMM,  uadBf  "  Daaso  Mmoahm," 
"Holbei.!.-  MrrUo,"  oad  "  Todtntaax."  KlMrTs 
Hut.  dc»  Uwrtt  po/rttUiTM.  n.  S8l>-464.  and  Ortaao'i 
Lehrbuch  €iner  aUMm.  UUr4rttaekt€kt»,  IL  U.  IM- 
1411.  

2400.  Dsui^  (La)  general  de  lot  Muertos. 
[About  A.D.  1850.1  (Appended  to  Ticknor's 
Hist,  of  Spanith  Lit,  New  York,  184D,  8», 
III.  460-474;  oomp.  I.  80-01.)    H. 

2461.  Borap,  Thomas  Larsen.  Det  mennee- 
kelige  Livs  Flugt,  eller  DOde-Dands  ...  afbil- 
det  ved  Uererig^  Stykker,  og  Samtaler  imel- 
lem  DUden  og  Personerne.  ...  8*  Oplag. 
KJObenhavn,  1814,  4*.  pp.  80.    H. 

246K  Holbein,  Hans,  the  yotmger.  Der 
Todtentanz  oder  der  Triumph  des  Twlee  nach 
den  Original-Uolzschnitten  des  Hans  Holbein 
von  C.  UrelmuthJ.  Magdeburg,  [1886,]  foL 
is  lith.  Plata.    H, 

Tbo  test  U  from  the  Aagsbarg  odlUoB  of  1644. 

2461b.  Holbein't  Dance  of  Death,  with  an 
Historicai  and  Literary  Introduction.  Ltm- 
don,  Jolm  Buuell  Smith,  1849,  sm.  8*  or  16*. 
pp.  iv.,  146.    F. 


a— THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 


L  OoBprtlmiiTe  Works. 

JTote.  —  Ob  the  kappiiMM  of  the  Intermediate  State, 
see  below,  F.  2. 

2462.  Blondel,  David.  Des  Slbylies  c61ebr4e« 
tant  par  rantiquit6  payenne  que  par  les 
■aincts  Pdres,  discours  traitant  . . .  [of  tike 
Sibylline  books,  and]  des  suppositions  que  ces 
lirres  contiennent,  principalement  tonchant 
r^tat  des  hommes  boM  et  mauvais  aprte  la 
mort.    OharentoB,  1949,  ^. 

Iimied  io  1«1  wttb  Um  tlUe :  —  "  TrmltA  do  la  er4- 
Mce  des  r*r«i  toach«Bi  I'iUfc  det  Asms  epcis  e««ts 
vie  et^  t'orlgtoo  d«  U  prMre  po«r  \m  moru  et  da 
purgatolro,"  eCe.  —  •'A  rare,  bot  vmlaaMo  work."  — 
JreCMA.  — An  JhjWdl  ttaularisa  by  J.  Ikavfas, 
Lood.  um.,  fM. 

2462k  AsMntMll*  Giw.   Aim.     BiUtotbeoa 


Orlentalls  ...    .    8 torn. in 4 pt.  RomiB,1719- 

28,foi.    H. 

Sae  Um  "  Dtasertallo  do  ^rto  Kestoriaala.  |  XTI. 
]>o  Stata  Aalsianiai  CorpoiibiM  ozutama,"  ia  Tobl 
UL  P.  IL  pn.  eccxllL-sllx..  wboro  »iU  bo  Coood 
Mme  very  oDfioui  matter.  Oomp.  Tonu  UL  P.  I.  pp. 
812,  824,  828.  88S,  860.  See  alM  the  ostracta  frosa 
Dlooyshu  Bar-8allbl.  AW.  n.  i«S-I8T,  and  froai 
Qreforlus  Abulphanciaa  or  Bar>ilobneua,  II.  SM, 

2463.  Baumi^rteay  Blegm.  Jac.  Historia 
Doetrinae  de  Statu  Animarum  separatamra. 
r  A^qx.  B.  0.  Dreckmann.]    Hal.  1754, 4*.  pp. 

2464.  rBlackbume,  Frands].  An  Hlitori- 
eal  View  of  the  Cootrofveny  conermiBg  ta 
Intennadiate  State  and  the  Separate  nii^ 
ence  of  tlM  Bovl,  betweaa  Death  and  tiM 

87t» 
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CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


2486 


Qoneral  Resarrcction,  deduced  firom  the  Bo- 
ffiuning  of  the  Protestant  Heformation  to  the 
Pi'euent  Times.  ...  The  2d  Ed.,  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged.  . . .  London,  1772,  8«. 
pp.  Ixxii.,  360.     F. 

Aim  in  hia  Worka.  Tol.  m.    (17.)  — Flrat  ad.,  en- 

UUed  «A  Short  UUtorioal  View, "  tU.  Lond.  1760. 

8".  pp.  Ivlii..  125.    B. 

21G5.  Prlestleir,  Joseph.  An  History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity  ...  .  The  3d 
Kd.    2  vol.  (iNt  ed.,  Birmingham,  1782,  8»,) 

BoHton,  1797,  1>.     //. 

Tol.  I.,  pp.  2S1-245,  ennUlna  •  "  Hliitory  of  Opt- 
nlona  eonooroing  thv  State  of  tbo  Deftd." 

2466.  fimeatlf  Joh.  August.  De  veterum 
Patrum  Opinione  de  Statu  Medio  Aniniorum 
a  Corporo  scjunctorum.  (Excunius  to  his 
Lectwiw^  Acad,  in  Epitt.  ad  Hebraeoty  Lips. 
1795,  8«.  pp.  338-346.) 

2467.  Bennett  George.  01am  Uaneshamoth, 
or  a  View  of  the  Intermediate  State,  as  it 
appears  in  the  Reconls  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament;  the  Apocryphal  Books;  in  Hea- 
then Authors;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  ...    Carlisle,  1800, 8». pp. i v., 419.   G. 

"A  work  of  varioui  erudition  and  deep  research." 
—Op.  HortUf. 

2468.  Dodg^son,  Charles.  In  Note  C.  to  Vol. 
I.  of  hiM  translation  of  TertuUian,  in  the 
Library  of  Uie  fhlherg,  Oxford,  1842,  8«,  pj). 
11&-121),  Mr.  D.  has  collected  a  great  number 
of  passages  from  the  Fathers,  illustrating 
their  notions  of  the  intermediate  state,  and 
their  use  of  the  term  **  Paradise." 

See,  mrther.  No.  2525,  Betrachtung; 
2527.  Campbell  I  2542,  Ldscher;  257S«. 
Hnntingrfbrd  I  2579«,  BeclLerst  2691, 
Ltttlcemttller. 


2409.  Hlppolytusy  Portuenti*,  fl.  a.d.  220. 
*Ek  tov  irpbs  'EAAijyof  kiyov  ...  ircpt  ttv  rov 
sraKTOf  airtac  £x  Libro  ad  versus  Greecos, 
qui  inscribitur  Adversus  Platonem,  de  Causa 
Universi. 

This  ftikgnient,  which  hu  been  fklieljr  ascribed  to 
Joicphuf,  fires  a  curiou.i  detoription  of  "  Hadca.  la 
which  the  douIi  of  the  righteous  aud  unrighteous  are 
detained."  The  Leot  editions  of  the  Grceli  text  are 
bjr  Buniten,  ChrUtiauitg  and  Mankind.  Vol.  V.  {alia* 
'•Analt?ct»  Ante-Xicirna,"  Vol.  1.)  Lond.  1854,  8*>,  pp. 
393-402  (JEf.),  and  Lagarde  in  his  cd.  of  Hlppohtix. 
Llpt.  1858,  ««,  pp.  6M-73.  Whlslon'ii  Englifih  vcnion 
is  uppendei  to  the  common  editions  of  hU  translation 
of  Jo«!phufl.     See.  futthrr,  No.  29M. 

2409a.  Joannes  Saba,  a.d.  550. 

See  an  extract  from  his  Diaa»ir$4»  (Sjriac),  In 
Asiemanl,  Bibl.  Orient.  I.  4S8.    H. 

2409i>.  Tractatus  antiquns  de  Remunera- 
tidiic  Mtritornm  non  dilata.  (In  A.  Mai's 
Script.  I'ft.  Nova  ColL,  VII.  264-270,  Rom. 
1833,  4«.)     //. 

2470.  Tost  ado  (Lnt.  Tost  at  ns),  Alonso, 
Bp.  of  AviUx,  1400-1455.  Do  Aniniabus  se- 
paratis,  earunique  variis  Receptaculis.  (With 
treatises  by  Barthol.  Sibylla  and  Joh.  Trithe- 
mius,  in  the  Otium  theoiogicum  tripartitum^ 
Duaci,  1021,  8o.) 

Also  in  his  Opera,  Tom.  XXV.,  Yenetlis,  1738,  fol., 
p.  82.  et  i«qq.  8eo  Flugge,  Ouch.  de»  Glaubou  an 
UnMterblieUceit,  111.  11.  172-174,  who  calls  U  "a  verj 
learned  trvatine." 

2471.  Jacobus  de  Clusay  or  de  Erfor- 
dla,  or  de  Paradisoy  or  de  Gruy- 
trodCf  or  JunterbuclLy  Cartliuriensis. 
[TractutUH  do  Animabus  cxutis  a  Corporibus, 
sivo  de  Appnritionibus  Animarum.  Biirgdorf, 
1475,]  fol.  (20  leaves.  33  lines  to  a  page.)    A. 

See  Buin,  n.  9349;  iWser,  I.  366,  n.  1.  Haia  de- 
■cilbes  eight  other  editions  of  this  work  pabUshed 
in  the  fifteenth  centurjr. 

2472.  Blanoard,  or  Blanckart  {Lai. 
Candldns)y  Alex.  De  Retributione  Jnsto- 
rum  statim  a  Morte.    Coloniw,  [1561f  j  8* 
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2472».  Vlrety  Pierre.  Disputations  chrestieD< 
nes  touchaut  I'estat  des  trepaas6s  ...  .  Ge* 
ndve,  1552,  8". 

Treats  of  **  la  oosmocrapble  iDfemate,"  **  le  p«f|i- 
toire,"  "  le  Uabe."  "la  sela  d' Abraham,"  aad  '*la 
deseente  aox  enflBra." 

2473.  SpeclLer  {Lot.  Speoeerus^y  Mel- 
chior.  Von  dem  leiblicheu  Totie  und  dem 
Stande  der  Seelo  nach  deniMjIlien  hin  anf  den 
JUngsten  Tag.    Stnub.  1500, 4*.  fiT.  29a 

2474.  FlaTln*  Melchior  de.  De  Testat  des 
ames  apr^s  le  tr6pas,  et  comment  elles  rivent. 
estant  s^paries  du  corps ;  et  des  purgatoires 
qu'elles  soufTk-ent  en  ce  monde  et  en  Tantre 

. .    .    Tholose,  1503,  4o. 

Also  Paris.  1&79.  ffi,  tt.  186;  1J86.  9",  aad  Bwan. 
1614,  12». 

2474*.  Faber,  Basil.  TractJitlein  von  den 
Seelen  der  Verstorbenen  und  allem  ihren 
ZuHtande  ...  .  Leipz.  1570,  8*.  —  Also  ibid. 
15H4,  8«. 

2475.  'Welsery  Georg.  Bericht  von  der  Un- 
Bierblichkcit  und  Zustnnd  der  Seele  nach 
ihrcm  Abschied  und  letztcn  IlXndoIn  der 
Welt;  aus  den  Schriften  Lutheri,  Matthedi, 
Miri  uud  Gigautis.  (Bud.  15SS,)  Leipslg, 
(1000?)  1002,  8».  (32  sh.) 

2470.  Gretser,  Jac.    Do  subtemmeis  Anlroa- 
rum  Receptaculis  contra  Scctarios  Disputatio 
theologica.    Iiigolstudii,  1507, 4*. 
AI.%0  In  Itls  Optra,  V.  i.  187-196. 

2477.  Dn  Jon  (Lat.  Jnnlns)»  Francois,  a^ 
BourfffSt  1545-l(k)2.  TtieM*s  tbeolo]^cae 
Statu  Aninuo  separatee  a  Corpore  post  Mar- 
tern.  —  De  Statu  Aniuia'poet  Caruia  Kesnrrec- 
tionem.  (Opera,  Genev.  1013,  fol.,  I.  2133-30.) 
H. 

Published  aeparatclj  at  Lcjden  In  1088  and  IMOl 

2478.  Blefken,  Dithmar.  Reft-igerium  ex 
Fontibus  Israelis  dc^umptom  adversus  Pur- 
gatorium  Melchioris  Klavini,  in  quo  do  Statu 
Animae  ejnsque  Gperationibus  dam  adhuc  in 
Corpore  est  et  ix)st  Discessum  a  Corpure  doce- 
tur.  Item  de  Sepultura,  de  Vita  aetema  et 
Inferno  ...  .  Aliquot  Ilintoriolis  omatnin. 
Arnhemiae,  1610,  8*.  20  ffr. 

2479.  Zeiirelder,  Wilh.  Bericbt  von  dem 
Zustaiitle  dur  Seelo  uticli  d«>m  Abschied  von 
dem  I^ibe  vor  dem  jungsteu  Tage.  Leipzig, 
1013, 4«. 

2480.  Hnnnlns,  Nic.  Disputotio  de  Huma- 
nee  Aninia'  i^tatu  poiit  Mortem  ...  .  [Jiesp. 
Adr.  8tudert.J    Witteb.  1621,  4*. 

2481.  Vosslns,  Geranlus  Johaunis.  De  Statu 
Aniiua;  k  Corpore  pcparatie.  (lu  his  Thetu 
TfierA.,  162S  4"»;  Oprra,  VI.  371-.379.)    U. 

2482.  Gerhard,  Joh.  De  SUtu  Animarum 
post  .Mortem.    Joii.i\  16S3. 

Also  iu  the  FatcictUua,  etc.  Vd.  I. ;  aee  Ko.  ZUA. 

2483.  Gilioll,  Giov.  Tom.  Propugnatio  natu- 
ralis  Inclinatioiiis,  quam  poet  boniinis  Mortem 
Anima  ratioiialis  se(iarata  habet  ad  Corpus 
siiuiu  et  ad  reiterandam  cum  illo  Unionem. 
Patavii,  1635,  4». 

2484.  Stengel,  Carl.  De  Statu  Animarum 
post  Mortem.    Aug.  Vind.  1045, 12*.  (7  sh.) 

2485.  Amvranty  or  Amlrant  (Lat 
Amyraldus),  Moyse.  Disc«»urs  do  Testat 
des  fiddles  apr^  la  mort.  Saomur,  1046, 4*. 
—  Al5olC67,  8». 

▲  Dutch  translation,  Utrecht,  16^,  and  A  nut. 
ITXr,  R«;  German,  Leipxlf;,  1696,  If,  EngU»h,  w\tk 
the  title  "  Tba  Evidence  ot  Things  not  Seen,"  Lea> 
don,  >.D. 

2486.  Franclcenberg^,  Abraham  von  (Lat. 
Francisctis     Montanns)*      SchrifTt-     und 

SlaubensmMssige  Betrachtung  von  d<m  Ort 
er  Seelen,  wie  [wenn?]  sie  von  dem  Leibs 
abgeschiedeo.    K6nigiteln,  1040»  L2>. 


M87            ttcr.  m.    0.  l.— CHBIBTIAK  DOCTBIKK.— onuusun  «»Ta  9B17 

3tS7.  Wabcr,  Chrlitiin.    DUHrtallo  ds  Anl-  2MI,  ViuBlBa,  Olof    D*  AnLmii   Hpanita. 

DUKpinu.     Vltcb.lSM,!*.  lAup.Luuc  WKllm,,.]    Upw1,IIHU,4-.  I'Jih.) 

sua.  Sltmgtl,  OroTg,.    luillclum  pftrtlcnlut,  Jeog.  Locflk,  I«mc.    Ths  Sanl'i  AKtuloh  tn 

{wndeiil.     lllgulauJlj7l(UJ,  W.  London,  ufS,  f. 

Mff>.  Callztu,  OtoTf.    Do  sum  Anlmnntm  WM.  PJMiel,    Fruyoli.     L'MUt   d«   bnm 

tuZ^"r't)"c^i^^""'"'°^ """"""  Chn.ioplil.    Aoonjml  nUusdani   imrii  Dto- 

a4B0,  IWmte  (ia(.  AnglBS  ex  AlblUi,  q»t«llto  A  ^BtMu.^o^  etVI^  AnlMniin, 


S«3.  r 1    EicunlLonMiliiun.lt 

PuliltiuVuin  [ifenry  [loMen 

■dvoniifl  DwtrlnmiD  AtblkDiLin  uu  jnmu  am-  GiilnUifniiB  lis  SlHlu  l»co  tt  VIMi  ADimaruni 

3403.  Hortonr  Jobn,  Minitltr  at  fytvith  in  ^^_                                                  ■     - '     j  ■ 

■ij.'i:^ '''5-,f tTJ,'.^" ^'T^K-f '«" 'i'*;'^'  3^^U°I i-t,v.^ r«im««hiici.;D uii* 

.h.  w.^VnT,h-^™!^,i„M™'  .nJ  ..Mh!^  gwchledm  bin  no  d™  JUnpten  T»g  ...    . 

Rrio""^ner   (U.lr  lS^i™"i'^^^^  (Ltibwli,  im9,»J  l-!iplg.  1721.  l^.pp.iaB, 

UM.  Voetlna,  PKulnt.    De  ADlm>  Hiunti,  ""^fu^N  fh'^r^»h,'..  .u.  TU.  t.  ••<  <>  u- 

Tr^Kll  ul  Hh.nmii,  ISSS,  *•■  tl«^t  *i..ef<»~  s™-huv.  IT-  »S-n<-    S«  K-. 

3ISS.  Zeliold,  Job.  ...    De  AslDW  HptnM.  u<n,tMi, 

Jenn,  16ST, '(•.  2608.  D3rr,  Job,  Conr.    Ds  BUlq  Anfirwram 

SWa.  irianann,  Bcbutteo.     DIapuiBlta  de  humaniirimi  pMi  EicoHiuutii  h«  Ylt*...    . 

RKepUculla   Ft  StBlii   AnlidKilin    wparmlm-  Altoiilt,  1814,  *•-    ■ 

ram.    Jtnic,  lUN,**.  2K«.  BsliotUl,  Justu   Grorg.    Sonderhuv 

»97.  W.,  S.    A  Vindir»u™  af  Ihn  Ductrtne  Hemcheii  werde  kun  vor  deco  Tod*.  Id  dm 

of  tbe  Bull  of  Pop*  Bened.  XII.  con.Brnli.K  Tode,  und  luwh  .L™  TwIb  word,  bew^adt 

tfa*  atoto  of  Drpirled  eouLi.    Pul.,  IWI^  "yn-    Br»iinKh*«lg,l6I5,a>.pp.  20« +. 

t».    £J(.  jjlO.  HBK«n»l«r,  jDUhlm.    Heditillo  Hb- 

oAxFilrtrnn'i,     urigioBlly    ChriU-pl.rr    lia-  Corpnrlbiu  dilceHeranl.    rroDCiirUrtl,  (ItM.l 

Tiuport,  liOH-lbSO.     Tlic  KHntt  of  ■  His-  IGSJj,  4>, 

lopo  euncorning  Iho  Middlo-Buio  of  Souls;  jjn   Balsr  J"li  WILh    Iheild'r     TsntiUHo 

*c°"br(;i'i*'thf X'^'f  J"-^"™"'  pin^  ^«MnaUr-loinn.r™.ordti.«»ram.  Je«. 

riMOri*-.  I8»l,4..pp.3«. 

a*».  ^Iil(«  (Lat.  Anclni  «x  Alblla),  M12  Bia»elm«nn,' Job.  Frlodr.     Do   UbI 

•momM.     NolM  on  F.   D.'.  llosull  of  m  Di^  Aninmrnm  n  <  liri.to  .1  mneli.  1  IHi  rMUKi- 

lona  eonoBrning  tho  Ulddlo  BUle  uf  Bonli,  t«t»"ini-    s.p.  10)11, 4«.  n.  11. 

Pull,  ISM,  1».    BU.  IbM.  Bhrcnbcrger,    BUtlua.     Do    Buin 

SSOO.  Kalncr,  Job.    IHvnUtloM  •Inia  do        i^^'°^*i^)  '''"^"" Holinii»dll, 

Rolakcddlknchu;  ::.rrt.Oarbr«:bl.l   Svit^  2tU.  ODntlter,  Job.    DiiatrUUo  de  Becor- 

t.l»^Bl^  !»(-«, i.  tit. lij  ^    _  "   - 

id  5>n>n>.   Ti'lulK, 

5l'iS'SJi!!ttM«''B^lr*'i^4'^MiMll'  MIC  Plllok,  N«lhan«l.     DIoK-rtttlo  d.  A] 

■-'-—  toci™."    TSgrn  iiw  irnrmwl  isig..  VroollBataB,  Job.     Bo   Aninm  <»p>- 

M  i!3b  Ui£^l™iuy."  ■"  rota.    S  pi,    TnMocti  >d  Rh*oiin.  I«8S,  *-, 

Job.  Helor.    V™.    7.Ht.nd  „J^^p           1  Loul     Do  n      1         '      t  M 

•Ei'achledBn.    FraDk'flin  am  Main.  ■•U.e*.  Irm  Slalii,  uiqiio  ad  ultlninin  JudlcU  Dlam. 

t.;g4  +.                                          •     — >  jjii  ^1,  Q,„,^T,to„j  ^  jv^j^  (.„■(   ,•,  ^,  j.^ 

U«kK  uuto  Ite  iKtalnf  (gd  aWIli  of  IbU  etc.  Amst.  16(W,  fbl..  pp.  213-lGll.)    tf. 
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Mill.  I>«il&tiMliinaiin«  Joh.  DispvUtio  de 
SUtQ  Anlmn  BepsratflB.    Witt«berg»,  lOttS. 

|6\9.  Pesarovinsy  Panlvu  Pomian,  165(V- 
172S.  ...  P»radisiim  Infernmlem,  Diepnta- 
tlone  Inaugural!  discanum  ...  submittit 
...    .    r/V«».  Andr.  Dan.  Hablohhorat.]  Ro»- 

tochii,  1694, 4*.  pp.  00. 

The  aatbor  d«>nicii  not  oalj  a  "  Pandlsu  loferiM* 
lit,"  but  tb«  doetriM  •T  an  intanacdUt*  lUte. 

8620.  'Wandaly  Hans.  De  Statu  Animarnm 
Fidelium  poMt  Kxcemum  a  Corpodbua.  HaY- 
Dl»«  IdHfl,  -I*. 

2521.  Rjtaeliery  Job.  Kimer  Entwurf  Ton 
der  nftoniicbUcheQ  Seelen  Weaan  nnd  Unsterb- 
lichkeit,  nnd  Ton  derselben  Zustand  wenn  sie 
▼om  Leibe  geschieden  ...  .  Rudolstadt, 
1699,8«. 

Appeodod  to  Tbeod.  Balnkloc'*  LAm,  dt  SuU, 
ete.    8m  Mo.  9607. 

9622.  Ifttseliery  Caap.  Animae  separatae  Sta- 
tum  non  owe  Tioientum.  Viteb.  1701»  4o. 
(2Bh.) 

S23.  Hlmy^Tf  Joh.  Frledir.  Dimertatlo  de  Con- 

ditione  resuscitatorum  in  banc  Vitam.  Gryph. 

17M. 
tt24.  Alte  und  neue  Zeugnime  vom  Zostando 

der  8«elen  nacb  dieaem  Leben.    [17 — fj  b*. 

pp.  104. 

S&S6.  BetraelttiiiiK  too  dem  mittlern  Zu- 
■tand  der  Seelen  nacuihrem  Abecbiedaus  dem 
Leibe,  mit  Conaene  . . .  der  heiligen  SchrifTt 
und  des  geaammten  gottaeeligen  Alterthunis 
ana  Licbt  geatellt  durch  etlicho  Wabrbeit 
und  Qerecbtlgkelt  auchende  evaneeliHche 
Cbriaten.  Amaterdam,  1703*  8*.  pp.  448  +.  — 
Kew  ed.,  enlarged,  [Leipsig,]  1726,  8*.  pp. 

839+. 

J.  F.  Qaoc  Id  hi«  iJttrbenu  notmtm,  puM.  ander 
th«  name  of  Huldericua  Irvnsua  Pagus,  p.  81,  et  aeqq., 
attempU  tu  abov  tbat  J.  W.  Peterien  aud  O.  Kieiu- 
WooM  were  the  aotboni  of  thia  treatise.  Utbrr«, 
viih  leu  protmbillty.  bare  aacribed  it  to  Ootlfrifil 
Arnold.  Bee  Hubert  Beeker*.  MitthtUungen,  etc.  I. 
12,  note,  lo  tbla  work  tbo  iuteroiediaie  ttttte  1»  rr- 
garded  aa  a  purgatory.  Sec,  further,  Mylina,  Mbl. 
AnoH..  No.  1IK7. 

8626.  [GerlN»ri  Christian].  Theologischcs 
Bedenkcn:  Ob  die  Seule  einea  GlXubigen 
nacb  dem  Abschied  von  dem  Leibo  alsubtxld 
EU  Cbristo  in  die  ewige  Freude  komme? 
dabey  eines  Anoiiyrai  Schrift  von  dem  mitt- 
lern Zustandc  der  Seele  nacb  ibrem  Abachied 
aus  dem  Leibe  Amst.  170S.  geprlifl  wird. 
Frankfurt.  1704,  S*.  pp.  liO. 

ABoibcr  ed..  Dresden,  1729,  8>  (14  tb.),  with  the 
author'!  uamc 

8527.  Campbell,  Archibald,  Bp.  of  Aberdeen. 
The  Doctrines  of  a  Middle  State  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection:  of  Prayers  for 
the  Dead:  and  tiie  Necessity  of  Puritication ; 
plainly  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures; 
and  tbo  Writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  t*rimi- 
tive  Church:  and  acknowledged  by  several 
. . .  Great  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  otiiors,  since  the  Reformation.  To  which 
is  added,  an  Appendix  concerning  the  Descent 
of  tlie  Soul  of  Christ  Into  Hell  ...  .  To- 
gether with  the  Judgment  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  llickes  concerning  this  Book  ...  In  the 
first  Edition.  And  a  Manuscript  of  . . .  Bishop 
Oventl,  upon  tlio  SuUJect  of  a  Middle  State 
Ac.  never  befuro  printed.  ...  London,  1721, 
ibl.  pp.  xxii.,  319.     />. 

Bp.  Overal'n  " Praelectionee  ...  de  Patmm,  k 
Cbrutl.  Aiiinm;  ct  do  Antlcbristo"  ooeupj  pp.  208- 
228.  —  The  flrst  ed.  of  Campbell's  work  was  published 
anoojniousty,  with  tbe  titl«t~"flome  Primitive 
Doctrioes  revived:  or  the  Intemediate  or  Middle 
State  of  Depiirted  Bonis, "  etc.  London,  171S,  B*. 
pp.  xvl.,  XX..  170.    BM. 

8528.  [Du  Pin,  Louis  BUlea>  Analyse  de 
r Apocalypse  ...  avec  des  Dlascrtationa  ...  . 
2  ToL  Paris,  1714,  12".  pp.  728. 
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Tbe  atetb 
the  tenth  treat*  of  tbo  eUM 
Dav  of  Judgosent ;  tbe  eleri 
Judf  oMat.    Bee  tke  /owrwi 
IXM. 

2529.  Hottlniper,  ,Mi.  nefnr.,  tte 
Tractat  vom  Znatand  der  ftaelaat  Mcfa 
Tode.    I71»,8*. 

8630.  Marea^  Armandua  Gvfdo  de*  SdirlJV 
und  Temunftmisaige  Enrlgoog  der  Fraga: 
ob  di«  abgeachiedeneo  Beelen  nacb  dem  Toda 
Doch  eine  Erkenntniaa  voo  dem  Zvataade  dar 
^'elt  haben.  (In  the  DevJUeht  Acta  End. 
tor  1716  ;  XXX.  482,  et  aeqq.) 

2531.  St lumky,  Daniel.  Diacovraai  on  acfvenl 
Sul^ecta,  but  prlndpallT  on  the  Separate 
State  of  Soula.  . . .  Cambridge,  HIS,  asL  S*. 
pp.  436  -{-.    O. 

2532.  PfluS;  Chriatoph  Matthiua.  De  Stata 
et  Ubi  Animarum  aeparatamm.  Tabiogc, 
1710,  4«. 

2532>.  Bmmetf  Thoraaa.  De  SUtn  Mortuo> 
rum  et  Rc»urgentiam  Liber.  17M  er  1782. 
See  No.  2138,  e<e. 

2533.  Coeklntm,  Archibald.  A  PhfloaopMcal 
Essay  concerning  the  Intermediate  Btate  of 
Bleaaed  Son  la.    London,  1728,  8*.  IT.  8«  pp.  70. 

2534.  Vltrlarlus,   Joannes,   naeudcm,f    De 

Statu  Animae  aeparatae  post  Mortem  ...    . 
(Acta  Brud^  1788,  pp.  393-^06.)    H. 

Maintains  tbuttbe  eool  eontfnncswItliikBbodartiil 
the  rcaurreetkm.    See  Nos.  2U&.  a&tt» 

2535.  Zaltn,  Adam.  DIaquialtio  de  Loco  AnI- 
nin  seu  Mentis  a  Corpore  peaitns  aeparatie 
...    .    (Ada   EnuL,    SuppUm^  1784,  TIIL 

115-127.)    H, 

In  opposition  to  tbo  preeodIa(.  TUriaria  refllt*, 
OM.  pp.  179- I8S. 

253A.  EyllLe,  Chr.  Diapatatio  th«(4ogica  de 
Animabus  bia  mortnorum,  inter  Coelitea  torn- 
morantibua  in  prima  Separatione.  [iVc<. 
Helnr.  KUnslng.J    Lipeiae,  1784,  4*. 

2537.  'WernsdorT,  Gottlieb.  Dianertatio  de 
Animarum  separatarum  Statu,  earnndemqne 
ctmi  Vivia  Commercio.     VitebetgK,  1785,4*. 

pp.  64. 

Also  In  bis  lMtpH$mtiaiu»  Acad,.  I.  &27,  ct  se^q. 

2538.  SchriftniiiKifigc  Gedauken   vom  Zu- 

stande  der  abgescliiodenen   Seelen.    Witten- 
berg, (1720.)  1733,  8«.  pp.  142. 

A  trnnilailnn  of  the  abore.  —  Also  In  Uecher'i 
A«Mer{c«efi«  SammtMmg,  pp.  87&-628.    See  No.  2S«S. 

2539.  Gcrdes,  Daniel.  Disputatlo  de  Judlcto 
particuiari  Animarum  a  Corpore  separatanim. 
Duisburgi,  1727, 4«. 

2540.  Alatrtn,  Erik.  De  Anima  ejuaque  post 
Fata  Kect)rdutione.    Upsal.  1729,  4*. 

2M1.  [IVatta,  Isaac].  An  Essay  toward  the 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State  of  Souls  between 
Death  aud  the  Resurrection,  and  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Rewards  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  immediately  after  Death.  ...    London, 

1738,  S".  pp.  84.     n. 

See  Non  Aero  Knd.,  SyfrL,  Til.  Ml-IOT.    MA. 

2542.  Ifdselker,  Valentin  Ernst.  Auserleeene 
Sammlung  der  bcsten  und  neucm  Schrifflen 
vom  Zustand  der  Seele  nacb  dem  Tod  . . .  mit 
einem  Vorberlcht  nnd  l»e«onderer  Ansr.hrung 
vermehrt  ...  .  Dresadcn,  1735,  8«.  pp.  (1)2). 
700,  (124\ 

OonUnta.  1.  Lfiecher^  "  yort^richt,"  fO  pagct. 
giving  a  sketch  of  ii>e  ni»lcm  hi^torv  of  oololooi  en 
the  subject,  with  tbe  liierature.— 2.  Joh.  Meisner'a 
"Abhandlung  Ton  drr  Secllgkfit  der  mit  ihrra  Lei- 
beni  nnoh  nicht  rereini^teo  Serlm,"  vp.  l-t9,— and 
S.  his  "Abhandlnng  von  dem  MiiteUtand  grdMhcer 
Beclcn."  pp.  S0-SS4.  — 4.  Thmd.  Reluklliirtl  "  Le» 
ben  der  Seelen  Im  Tode."  pp.  2«S3-S7«.— ^  O.  Wema* 
dorflTa  "  Sehrinnuktoige   Gc<lancke«  Tea  d*>n  Ze- 


staiido  der  abEeMhicdrnen  Seeleo,"  pp.  S7S-62a.— t. 
I*08Cher*8  "  wiederholung  der  Lekre  von  Znatand 
der  a»>ce«chiedeoen  Seelen.^'  pp.  S9-T0II.— 7.  Im&um 
and  Errata,  124  pages.    8«o  boow,  Vok  SSTI^. 


BBCT.  UL    a  l.-CimaTUH  DOOXBINK.- 


k.ChrUtUn.  PragT, 


SML  Tr»aBreuIcr,  Joh.Ulr.  Pr<ignma» 

lEinm.    CobuiKl,  IIM,  4*. 
lSW.BlBIOS,Friadr.Th«iLKiu.  AufrkhtlgM 


Im  ...    .    Krfiirt.1111,4*. 


.•.£,!i,£ 


SHlctlt?    LlpilK,  1143,4*.  2 0r. 
SH7.   BrlnnnriuiKCB   ubtr  TrtwDreotar 

1144,  «•.  pp.M 
tMH.  HsdK<>,  W.llBr.    BheoL.  l»lni«  Brief 
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r.  Oodduil'i 

■d.lleniirki 

•  Mitguina  lot 


LonUun.  17S8,  8-.  l-p.  74.     W. 

2561.  BUebnflTt  Gutrfr.    Von   den  kw»Iiu^ 

8cet«n  in  dor  Zwlfchenuk  Yim  dam  Tun 
itare>  T<id»  bli  in  dcno  WIeilcnrwHkung 
KD  diHcni  UtKD  lluQ(c)i*l(in.  imcfa  dcr  BizhriR 
utHlV.rnuaft.     Jeu,l7H,4>,  pp.  I»a. 
SSffl.  sum,  John.    FlTcLctKn  ...    .    Ldd- 


anenllK 


]<]  of  Ik 


I.  SekrlnmlUalg*! 


36M.  ZalblcbiCul  UcIqi'.  Ds  SUIn  Aniou 

Htiril    &>lliul«DtatTD    ...     .      Wltombflrne. 
G4«,4-.pp,M+. 
sua.  ScllabCrt,  Joli.  Brtut.     Tan  dem  Ter- 

17«t ♦■■  J  ^r"  '      '"  *" "'"'      '"" 

»&».  W>«k>,   JobD.     A    DlKonmi    an    th» 

SUM  of  Bouli,  iMlwnD  D«Ih   snd  JudK- 

mtnt.  . . .    LoDdon,  II4»,  B-.  IT.  3,  pp.  iS.    Q. 

3K3.  Regla,  BillhBKr.    Of  the  [nlrrmedlmti' 

lon"iTilUS-.""''"    °"' 

■    pbll«ophLqae<   iur    Is 

b«r  dleJenlgQlj  .MetiArbeii^ 

WMkl,  UDd  graalenlfatlli  iwolmil  gMtorl«D 

■ind.    il«rl.uri!,  1709,  S*.  pp.  104. 
ttSO.  Bakrdt,  Jub,  Frledr.     Dlivrtilla  ds 

Uedii    ADimu-am    puil   Uarlcn   SUliu   flg- 

mtDU.  >d   1.  Co[.  til,  13-16.      LIpaLu,  ITU, 

♦■.  pp.  IS. 
SUT.  Ooddkrd,  PM«  SMphen.    Tba  Inttr- 


ISM.  CanJ'eti) 

•Uonr    d»    im. 

1713,  S>.  pp.  li. 

KU.  Plltt,  Job. 


OtA  Hor: 


UK  Fcehnnl, 

li'uTo",  i7»7,V. 


lu  ■dnncr-d  go' 

LiDcoio.  111:7,  S*.  li. 

Polflf.  Fnrthi^  OlmmtUnH 


ftnwi 


;    Ulttr 


KIM.  Rcmurlu 


SI.  DlicDBraa  (A)  upon  Iha  laUmedtol 

Blau.    Sbewini  Ihiit  all  KIghtMiii  Bonla  .. 
jr.    InimedwltTy     upon    putllng   off    Ibal 


AjAlbid    bj  tionia  le  "  De.    BodUi."     Co&p.  Ko. 

IMS.  Behnbcrl,  Job.  lUnil.    Ita  Vlilana  Dal 

a««8-.    PaBtoppldBB,    Erik,   M>  yowyn-, 
IMS.  Tacbcggajr,  sicgmnnd.  VanDDhatnar 


b7  BllbDp  Hull.  TugpHicnrllh  H 


>,  Cwi.    Da  Anlin*  hi 


■ir^^^ff.^'^.  .  .tf  S      ?     *  I      "pa"b"'Curpar«.  N>ip.  Job.  R.  KalnlwIiB.] 

Ri*g;s:rCu%'"^i«ai%";t:™ji^- «"•*•■  <\'':i  „  ,  ,    . 

Ilr  pmed.    London,  I7M,  s*.  ad.  ^l^  ^."''T^V'  ''"J'-  .  *™  ''™  i'"'<*'^» 

J.£lM  ij  im>  H  "Dr.  E-Uu"    0™p.  Ko.         der  ibRi^KblKlenen  S»l.n  -oc  d^r  AuAnKo- 


llippinaaa  or  Mlincjr  batwwn  Daaih  ud  U 
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CLASS  m.— DESTINT  OF  THE  SOUL. 
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Dissertations  on  Life  and  Death  . . .  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Intermediate  State  ...  . 
London,  1771,  8«.  U.  6d. 

AUo  ia  bU  kortcM,  London,  1801,  V,  Vol.  III. 

2574.  GedanliLeit  ron  dem  Zwischenstande 
des  Henschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Langensalza, 
1772. 

2576.  Essajr  on  the  Intermediate  State  of  Ex- 
istence ...    .    London,  1777,  8^.  6d. 

2576.  Bateman,  Thomas.  The  Intermediate 
State  of  t)ie  Sonl ;  a  Sermon  on  Lake  xxUi. 
42,43.    London?  1780, 8«. 

2577.  Serious  Enquiry  (A)  into  the  Nature, 
State,  and  Subsistence  of  the  Human  Soul, 
Immediately  after  the  Death  of  tlie  Body 
...  .  By  the  Author  of  the  Evening  Confer- 
ence between  Christ  and  Nicodcmus.  Lon- 
don, 1788,  8*.  id. 

2578.  Jun^f  calUd  StllUng,  Joh.  Heinr. 
Siegesgeschichte  derchrit<t  lichen  Ileiigion  und 
eine  gemeinntttzlKe  ErklUrung  der  Offenba- 
rung  Johannis.  Neue  Ausg.,  mit  Nachtrag 
und  Register.  NUmberg,  (171MI,  und  Nach- 
trag, 1805,)  1822,  8*.  2  th.  Uffr. 

In  this  work  Stilling  maintains  "  that  the  soul  after 
death  and  antil  the  reaiirrection  U  floatioK  above  her 
hoflj,  and  Is  in  a  msnner  msgncticalj  attracted  to 
the  same.  Rut  should  the  parts  or  thp  lH>dj  be  In 
difTcrcnt  places,  the  soul  fnllows  the  hvH  of  re<arreo> 
'  tlon,  which  Is  indestmeiible  by  any  power  of  nature." 

257P*.  RoiKX,  J.  M.  Sermons  snr  l'6tat  intor- 
m6diair«  entre  la  mort  et  la  bicnhcurense  re- 
surrection; auxquels  on  a  Joint  un  discours 

,  sur  cvtte  question :  si  les  bienheiirenx  recon- 
nottront  dans  le  ciel  ceux  avec  lesquels  lis 
convers^rent  sur  la  terre.  Amsterdam,  1808, 
8«».    BL. 

A  Dutch  translation.  Md.  1804,  8". 

2578^.  Meyer,  Joh.  Fricdr.  -ron.  Hades. 
1810.    h^o  No.  4676. 

2578«.  'Wllll^eit,  P.  van  der.  Verhande- 
ling,  bi'holzendo  naauwkeurigonderzoek  naar 
de  leere  des  BiJbclM,  aangaande  den  staat  der 
xiele  tusschen  den  dood  en  de  wcderopstand- 
ing  der  ligchamen,  bekround  mot  den  gouden 
Ecreprija  van  liet  Hangsclie  pen«x)t»ohnp  tot 
verdcdiging  van  de  Chriiitelgke  godsdiencit. 
2»  dnik.    Tiel,  (e'Ragc,  1811,)  1841,  8*.  /.  1.20. 

2578«i.  Hobart,  John  Henry,  Bp.  The  State 
of  the  Deimrted.  An  Address  delivered  at 
the  Funeral  of  tlie  lit.  Rev.  Benjamin  M<X)re, 
D.D.  . . .  March  1. 181U  .  .  and  a  Di^ertation 
on  the  same  Subject  ...  .  New  York,  (3d 
ed.,  1825,  8<»:  4tli  ed.,  1846,)  1867, 1>.  pp.  94. 

2578*.  fPolwliele,  Riciiard].  Kssay  on  the 
Evidence  from  ikripture  that  tiie  Soul,  im- 
mediately after  the  Death  of  the  Body,  is  not 
in  a  State  of  Sleep  or  Insensibility;  but  of 
Happiness  or  Misery ;  aii<l  on  the  Moral  Uses 
of  that  Doctrine.  [Signed  *'  Eusebius  Devoni- 
ensis."'!  (Classical  Joum.  for  Sept.  and  Dec. 
1820 ;  XXII.  Ul-lCf),  2i-l-27f..)    H. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Library  Companj'  of  Phila- 
delphia  represents  the  ^ccrnd  edition  of  thi«  Kssay 
as  publinhod  under  Polwbcle's  name  in  London, 
1819  I mlstirint  for  18i9 ) ].»'. 

2&78f.  Balfour,  Walter.    Three  Essays,  dc. 

See  N<».  '^jb^i. 

2678k.  Hiuitln^ord,  Thomas.  Testimonies 
in  I'roof  of  tlie  Separate  Kxistenco  of  the 
S<»ul  in  a  State  of  Self^onsciousnesa  between 
Deatli  and  the  Resurrection.  ...  Accedit 
Johannis  Calvini  ^\07Tayyv\ieL.  London, 
1829,  8«.  pp.  600  +.    A.,  F. 

For  the  nioxt  part,  a  collection  of  rxtraets  tnm  the 
writings  of  dlrines  of  the  Church  of  Knglaml  on  this 
subject. 

2578)>.  Ricketts,  Frederick.  Considerations 
on  the  Condition  of  the  Soul  in  the  Interme- 
diate State  between  Death  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion.   London,  18S1,  8*.    BL. 
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2579.  [Copland,  Alexander].  Mortal  Life; 
and  the  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death;  con« 
formable  to  Divine  Revelation,  as  Interpreted 
by  the  Ablest  Commentators,  and  eoosisteiit 
with  the  Discoveries  of  Science. By  a  Pro- 
testant Layman.  ...  Loudon,  IStSy  9*.  pp. 
iii.,  572.    D.,  Q. 

2579*.  HOpftier,  Ernst  Frledr.  Ueber  dst 
Schicksai  der  Seele  unmittelbar  nach  dem 
Tode  des  Leibes.  Leipslg,  im,  8>.  <li  sb.) 
2579^.  "Wledenreld,  Karl  Wilh.  Der  u- 
mittelbare  Zustand  des  Menechmi  nach  dea 
Tode.  lAnnaUn  der  oetaaunlca  TkmL  dtr 
ckriM.  Kirche,  18S4,  IV.  46-75.) 

"  MainUlDS  thai  tha  New  Tsrta Ml  tSMtas  ss 
latarmadiate  atate."— Arsfedk. 

2579".  Beclcersy  Hubert.    Mittbeiliingen  an 

den  merkwUrdigsten  Schriften  der  Tarfloiss 

nen  Jahrhunderte  liber  den  Znatand  der  Seals 

nach    dem    Tode.  ...    2  Hefte. 

18t5-M,8>.    F. 

Contenu.  Haft  I.  Zar  Oewfcleble  der 
ftber  die  Lehre  von  deas  Zostande  4er  Seele  sack 
dem  Tode.  Von  Dr.  Yal.  Rmat  I<6eeh<r.  pp.  I-H. 
—  Ans  Dr.  Joh.  ]Ceianer*a  Abhandliiag  vea  dca 
Mittelstaada  der  abge«chledciicn  SccltB.  p«.  Zl-ini 
— Aus  dem  Romlschcn  Katcchlsnvs:  aber  die  Aalkr' 
stehnnc  nna  das  ewige  Leben.  pp.  17I-SM.  — A«s 
Xieibmtzena  Sjstem  der  Theoktcic :  <^ber  die  IctiM 
Dinge,  Oder  das'  sukuiiltige  LcLmtb.  pp.  aO>  tit,  i 
Heft  II.  Aus  Dr.  Jolt.  Mciancr'a  Abbandltmg  roe 
der  Seligkeit  und  Un-^ligkeit  der  nit  ihreta  Ldben 
Booh  nielit  %en>in>gten  t^eelen.  pp.  a-4S.— Aas  Dr. 
v.  R.  Xfttscher's  At.handluiig  voo  dem  ZuUBtAt 
der  abge^chledcnen  Sooien  bis  sum  Jungsteo  GcHchL 
(With  manj  iiot<ts  by  B^rckeis.)  pp.  47-;.QB. 

A  large  part  rf  tlie  coutrntt  of  these  twa  velamsi 
ia  taken  from  Lo«cber's  AneerleseNe  gaaimliiiif,  cib.. 
publ.  in  1733.     Bee  No.  254i. 

2580.  R*,  A.  Tankar  om  HadM,  eller  Memil>> 
kans  priifnlngstillKtand  efter  dfiden  af  A.  B. 
Christianstad,  1837, 8». 

2580.  StkerDTOOd,  Reuben.     The  Intenas- 

diate State. — A  Sermon  ...  .  Ponglikeepsie, 
ltt8,  120.  pp.  60.    G. 

2580t».  Rlttelmejrer, .   Bwai  inr  la  do^ 

trine  des  4nics  apr^s  la  mort.  StrMboorg, 
1840. 

2581.  Oovett,   Rev.  R.,  Jr.    A    Treatise  on 

Hades,  or  the  Place  of  Departed  Spiritii. 
Publinhed  by  the  Kdinburgh  Association  for 
l*romoting  tlio  Study  of  the  Pn.>phetic  Scrip- 
tures. Edinburgh,  n.d.  [1S4 — ?J,  16*.  pp.  VL 
U. 

2581^  'Wlkjrtt,  James.  Disembodied  Spirita: 
their  State  between  Death  and  the  Resnrrvc- 
tion.    London,  1840, 8«.    BL. 

2582.  Pond,  Tnoch.  The  Intermediate  PUce. 
(Amrricun  Bibl.  Efpog.  for  April,  1S41;  -M 
Ser.,  V.  4C-1-47&.)    II. 

In  opposition  to  the  doetrlne. 

2683.  Gre^iv,  Henry.  The  Intermediate  SUte. 
Philadelpliia,  1H44, 12».  pp.  24. 

2683>.  Robinaon,  W.  The  Invisible  World; 
or  the  State  of  Departed  Spirits  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection.  A  Poem  in 
Kight  UookM,  with  an  Appendix.  . . .  Cal- 
cutta, 1844,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  400.    G. 

"A  curubruu*  tuiuim  of  onreadable  praaaie  eerM."— 
CcUcvUa  Jieriao. 

2584.  Cappadoce,  A.  Qedachten  over  den 
tocdtutul  tier  zielcn  in  den  staat  der  a%t«chei- 
dcnheid  tusschen  den  dood  en  de  opstanding. 
'8  llage,  1843,  fe».  Jl.  0.46. 

2586.  Miller, /?«r.  John.  Things  after  Death : 
Tliree  Chapters  on  the  Intermediate  State, 
with  ...  Hints  for  Kpitaphs  ...  .  2i  £d. 
Condon,  (1847,)  1654,  l^J  pp.  150. 

268C.  8epsirateStote(0nthe).  (Kitto^JiMni. 
of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  I860;  V.  82-05.)    D. 

2587.  Yonng^.  Alex.  The  SUte  of  the  De* 
parted,  and  the  Time  of  the  Reward  of  Olory. 
Glasgow,  1851, 12».  pp.  132. 
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2588.  Broirn»  Pruf.  John,  Z>.Z>.    Tho  Dead 
in  Chritt;  their  State,  Preoent  and  Future 
...    .    2d  Ed.  fidiDbnrgh,  (1852,)  1867,  18«. 
)p.  172.^  Reprinted,  New  Yoric,  1856,  12»  or 
L8*. 

MalnUias  the  doeuiii*  of  an  internwdUU  Mate. 

2589.  Hades  and  the  Resurrection;  or,  A 
Voice  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  London, 
1852, 12».  7<.  6d. 

2590.  J.»  W.  H.  Hades  and  UeaTcn.  (Kitto's 
Joum,  <if  Sac.  Lit.  for  Oct.  1852;  N.  8.  III. 
35-60.    Comp.  pp.  483-495.)    D. 

2591.  LatlLemfiller,  (L.)  Paul  (W.).  Unser 
Zustand  vuu  dcm  Tude  bis  Eur  Auferstehung. 
. . .  Ein  Fragepuukt  zwischen  der  proteHtau- 
tischen  und  katholischen  Kirche.  Leipzig, 
1852,  8*.  pp.  XX.,  193. 

2592.  Place  (The) of  Departed  Spirits.  (Church 
Rev.  fur  July,  1852 ;  V.  232-252.)    BA. 

2593.  MaywaKlen,  Yal.  Ulrich.  Der  Tod, 
das  Todteureicli  uiid  der  ZuHtaiid  der  von  hicr 
abgeschiodenou  Seuleu.  Dargestellt  aus  dem 
Worte  Oottes.  Berlin,  1854,  8«>.  pp.  xiv.,  215. 
D, 

2594. The  Intormodiate  State,  and  Clirist 

among  the  Dead  ...  .  Translated  f^oui  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  James  Frederick  SchUu. 
Loudon,  1856, 12*.  pp.  184. 

2595.  Blakemau,  Phincas.  The  State  of 
the  Soul  between  Death  aud  the  Rciiurrec- 
tion.  . . .    New  York,  1855, 12<>  or  18*.  pp.  lU. 

2596.  [PlilIll]M,  Dan.  William].  The  Inter- 
mediate State.  {OiriUian  Rev.  for  July, 
1855 ;  XX.  381-409.)    BA, 

2597.  GrllBn,  Nathaniel  Herrick.  Place  and 
Ounditiun  uf  tho  Departed.  (Bibliolh.  Sacra 
fur  Jan.  1856;  XIII.  153-172.)    H. 

2597*.  Montaf^,  George,  6^/t  Duke  of  Man- 
Chester.  The  intermediate  State,  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester.    I^ndon,  1856, 8*. 

2598.  "Walkery  George  J.  The  Ministry  of 
AnRt<ls;  tho  Separate  State;  the  Book  of 
Esther;  Biblical  Studies.  London,  185tt,  18*. 
pp.  212. 

2599.  M'Caitslai&dt  John  Conyngham. 
Truths  for  the  Times.  No.  I.  Ou  the  Inter- 
mediate State.    Dublin,  I860, 12».  pp.  110. 

2599».  Intermediate  State  (The).  {Presbif- 
terian  qwir.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1861 ;  X.  241-252.) 

2.  Sleep  of  the  SooL 

Note.  —  See  also  tho  preceding  subdivision,  and  the 
Index  of  Sttlyects. 

2600.  Calvin,  Jean.  Psychopannychia,  qua 
refellttur   quorundam    Impcritorum    Error, 

3ui  Animas  piMt  Mortem  usque  ad  Ultimum  j 
udicium  domiire   putaut   ...    .    Aureliae, 
1534.  — Al«>    Banileae,    1536;    Argeutorati, 
1545,  8<>,  ff.  54,  and  1558,  8>. 

AIM  io  hU  Tractatm  TktolotM,  AmtU  16&7.  fbl. ; 
Oyp.  VIII.  SS&-a&&.  (if.)  A  French  truuUUon, 
Orlimuii,  15SI ;  EngUah,  Jx>ndoa,  John  Daft,  I&Hl,  V, 
with  the  liUe,  "A  TreatiM  of  the  Immortality  of  the 
Boule,"  «(e. 

2601.  IjntBy  or  liUSf  Renhardus,  Brythrwpo- 
lUanut.  Confutatlo  eornm,  qui  Animas  Mor- 
tuorum  dormire  asserunt.    Basileao,  1560,  A9. 

AIm  in  tbe  OrthodotcograpMa  of  J.  J.  Orrocuii, 
I5fie,  foi.,  II.  1T18-17»  llf.),  with  tbe  title: -.^'  Born- 
nvs  ChrMiauorvm  . . .  ueo  noa  tuoeincta  Declera- 
tlo,  de  eomniuni  omnium  Uomlnum  iu  Nouimimo  Die 
KCdurreeiione." 

280*2.  More*  Henry.  That  the  Sonl  doth  not 
sleep  after  Death.  (In  his  Explanatum  of  the 
Grand  Myttery  o/  OodlitMs,  1660,  fol., 
Book  I.  Ch.  Ti.-  X.) 


2603.  Fanety  Jac.  De  Psychopannychia.  Ar> 
gent.  166S,  4*. 

2604.  PrlTate  Letter  (A)  of  Satisfaction  to  a 
Friend  concerning  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  the 
State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  till  the  Kesur- 
rection, .  ^.  Prayer  for  departi-d  Souls  whether 
Lawful  or  nut  ...    .    n.p.  1667,  8o.    BM. 

2605.  Pfafl;  Christoph  Matthiius.  Dissertatio 
de  Huuino  Animaruin  poot  Mortem,  coutra 
Dormituutios.    Tubingce,  1719,  4*.  pp.  16. 

2605>.  ["Watts,  Isaac].  An  Essay  toward  the 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State.  17i2.  See  No. 
254L 

2606.  Flncke,  Daniel.  De  Somno  Animomm 
e  Scholiii  Chri.<itianorum  extermiuaudo.  HaUe, 
1746, 4«.  (4  sh.) 

2607.  Heyn,  Joh.    Scndschreihen  an  Herm 

Doctor  . . .  Bauiiigarteu,  worinne  . . .  Doctor 

Isaac  Watts  Meynungen  vom  Schlaf  der  ab- 

geschiedeuen  StH'li'U  beschoiden  gepritfet  sind 

...    .    Frankfurt,  1746,  (fi.  pp.  181. — 2i»  Aufl., 

Halle,  1749,  8o. 

Bee  Herricb.  SgUoge,  etc.  pp.  87,  f>8;  Kraft's  JVmm 
Tkeol.  BM.,  1.  bOi-bTi.    U. 

2608.  Scliuberty  Joh.  Ernst.  Vom  Schlaf 
der  Seelu  utich  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1746,  4*. 
(4  sh.) 

2609.  [BlelclLe,  or  BIclkey  Joh.  Achat 
Vclixj.  Die  wachcnden  beelen  dercr  mit 
ihren  Vktern  Eiitschlafunun,  uuch  Eiuleitung 
des lleyuischeni^endschreibensan  ...  Baum- 
garton  iu  Halle  vom  Seelcuschlaf  ... 
VrankAirt  uud  Leipxig,  1747,  8».  pp.  104. 

2610.  Scldcl,  Christoph  Tim.  Sendschreiben 
an  einige  ^ute  Freunde  vom  Seelenschlafe. 
Hclmst.  1747,  8o.  pp.  39. 

2611.  Slmonettl,  Christian  Ernst.  Gedanken 
ttber  die  Lehren  vun  der  Unsterblichkeit  und 
dem  Schlafe  der  Seelcn.  2  Tlieile.  2*  Aufl. 
(Berlin,  1747,)  Frankfort  an  der  Oder,  1751, 
8*.  pp.  170,  208. 

Id  oppadtiou  to  HejD.    See  Kraft's  Nau  nbcoi. 
BiU.,  1747.  11.  lSb-146,  aad  1748.  III.  28-33.    B. 

2612.  IV inter, .preacfieralBirkenwerder, 

Aufgeweckter  llypuopsychit.    Berlin,  1747. 

2613.  Banm^arten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Beant- 
wortung  dus  Sendriohreibcns  J.  Ileyns  vom 
Schlafe  der  abgeschiedenen  Seelen.  Halle, 
1748, 4o. 

Alio  In  bia  Tlkeol.  Btd*$Jt0H,  Bamml.  VI.  Halls, 
1748.  pp.  271-6S6. 

2614.  Seltubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  gravi  Er- 
rore  e<»rura  qui  Animas  Defunctoruni  Seusuum 
cxi>erte8  .obdormire  statuuut.  Helmst.  1751, 
4».  2ffr. 

2615.  [Du  Rosey, ].    Abhandlnng  vom 

Schlafe  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  als  eine 
Widerlegung  dor  tlber  diese  I^Iaterie  abgefkss- 
ten  Schrift  des  Abts  Seidels.  Halberstadt, 
1754,  8*.  pp.  206. 

2616.  Seldel,  Christoph  Tim.  ...  Tertheidi- 
gungseines  Sendscbreibens  vom  Seelenschlafe, 

Kgen  die  Widerlegung  eines  Ungenannteu. 
tile,  1754,  80.  pp.  160. 

2617.  Dapllceehrlft  liber  die  gute  Sache 
von  dem  Zustande  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode, 
als  eiuer  Beantwortung  [of  Scldel's  Vertheidi- 
gung  trines  SentUdtreiben*,  etc.] ...  .  Frauk- 
fhrth  und  Leipzig,  1755,  8«.  pp.  381. 

2618.  K.  Schreiben  an  den  ungenannten  Ter^ 
fasser  der  Abhandlung  vom  Schlafe  der  Seele 
nach  dem  Tode,  welches  in  diettem  Jahre  als 
eine  Widerlegung  des  Ilerrn  Abts  Seidels  bu 
Halberstadt  hcrauBgekonimen,  von  K.  Frank- 
furt und  Leipzig,  1754,  8o.  pp.  35. 

Bee  KntTl'a  Neu»  TheoL  BibL.  17&&,  X.  926-030.    B. 

2619.  [Du  Roaejr, J.    Von  dem  Zustande 

der  Sceleu  nach  dem  TodCi  aU  eine  Antwort 
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Limtras  Patrum,  shewing  . . .  that  Christ  de- 
scended not  in  Soule  to  Hell  to  deliver  the 
Fathers  fVom  tlionce.    London,  1004,  4o.  BL. 
Bjr  Andrew  Wlllet  ?    Bm  No.  MSS. 

2663.  Parkes,  Richard.  An  Apologic  of  Three 
Testimonies  of  Holy  Scripture,  concerning 
the  Article  of  onr  Creed,  //«  ducendtd  into 
HeU.     London,  1607, 4o.    BL. 

2664. The  Second  Booke,  containing  a  Re- 

Joynder  to  a  Reply  made  apiinut  the  Former 
Booke,  lately  published  in  a  printed  Pamph- 
let, intituled,  Limbo-mastix.  Loudon,  ltt07, 
40.    BL. 

9665.  IVlllety  Andrew.  Loidoromastix :  that 
is,  A  Scuurgc  for  a  Rayler,  containing  a  Full 
...  Answer  to  the  Unchristian  Raylings  ... 
vented  by  one  Rich.  Parkes,  agninst  the 
Author  of  Limbomastix.  Cambridge,  1607, 
4*.    BL. 

2666.  Parker,  Robert,  and  Sanford,  Hugh. 
De  Descensu  Josu  Christl  ad  lufiros  Libri 

?[uatuor,  ab  Hugone  Sanfordo  inchoati.  Amst. 
611,40.    BL. 

2667.  Guild,  William.  Limbo's  Battery;  or, 
an  AiiKWcr  to  a  Popish  Pamphlet  of  Christ's 
Descent  into  Hell.    Aberdeen,  16S0, 12o. 

26C7^  Pear  son,  John,  Bp.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Cri'i'd.  . . .    London,  16&tf,  4*. 

Nunicroua  eilUions.  See  oo  Art*  Y.,  where  the 
•ubjeci  of  ChrUt't  "Descent  into  Hell"  U  treated 
with  great  learning.    * 

2668.  Eolghard,  Heinr.  De  Descensu  Christ! 
ad  Inferos  Libellus.    Lipsioe,  1664,  sm.  S*.  pp. 

108. 

"  Maintains  the  doetrtne  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord. '—JVreteeA. 

2660.  Richard,  Jacob.  De  Descensu  Christi 
ad  Inferos  contra  Novatoris  ct^jusdam  Disser- 
tationeni  de  cadem.  [Pras.  Pet.  Haberkorn.l 
Gissie,  1671,  4«.  4  gr. 

2670.  Iflghtfoot,  John.  A  Discourse  upon 
the  Fourth  Article  of  the  Apostolic  Creed. 
(Worki,  Strype's  od.,  II.  1341-1356,  Lond. 
16M,  fol.;  or  Pitman's  ed.,  VI.  3-30.)    U. 

Oppose*  Terr  Timorously  the  common  notions  of 
Calbolica  and  rrote»iaDi«  on  the  tuLtJect. 

2671.  Sinltli,  Richard,  of  London.  A  Letter 
...  to  Dr.  lien.  Hammond,  concerning  the 
JJonce  of  that  Article  in  tlie  Creed  Nf  de- 
icended  into  Hell;  together  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's Answer.     London,  10H4,  So.    BL. 

2672.  Carpzov,  Joh.  Benedict,  the  younger. 
Diswrtatio  do  Dvscensu  Christi  H«i  IntVros  ox 
Kphes.  iv.  9,  10.  [Jiffp.  J.  G.  LuciuH.]  Lip- 
siae,  inS7,  i". 

AIm>  in  bi<  fliitt.  Acad.,  pp.  640-711.  —  "  Vsintnins 
the  common  doctrine  of  Caiov  and  o\.htTK" —Brtuch. 

2673.  Niemann,  Sebast.  Disscrtatio  de  di»- 
tinctis  Pontificiorum  in  Inferno  Classibus. 
Jenae,  168U,  4o.  pp.  30. 

2674.  Melsner,  Joh.  Tractatus  de  Descensu 
Chri8ti  ad  Inferos.  Witebergie,  1690,  4o. 
6^r 

2675.  Franckc,  Withelm.  Dis^ertatio  de 
De8ceii»«u  C'liriHti  ad  Inferos  ex  1  Petr.  iii.  18, 
19.  [Prus.  J.  O.  Neumann.]  Vitebergie, 
16»4,  40.  pn.  30.  — Also  1702. 

"  Maintains  that  Chriiit  eonqaercd  the  Devil  and 
Hc>ll  meritorie.  ratione  aequiaiUonia,  and  notijicatorie, 
ratione  yromulgationla.'—Brettch. 

2676.  Iianrbech,  Is.  De  Descensus  Christi 
ad  luferoH  .Mnjc-ntnte.     Altorfii,  1700, 4o.  ^  gr. 

2677.  Dnmnier,  Jeremiah.  Dispntatio  Theo- 
lopt'a  de  Christi  ad  Inferos  De.<4ci'iisu.  ... 
Sub  I'rajsidio  . . .  Ilermanni  Witsii  ...  .  Lug- 
duni  Batavorum,  1702,  4o.  pp.  24  -f.    H. 

2678.  Hase,  Cornelius.  De  Deticensn  Christi 
ad  Inflma  T>oca  Terrno.     Bremae,  1702. 

In  opposition  to  Carpaov  on  Kpb.  Ir.  9,  10. 
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2679.  Isuelus,  Joh.  QottUeb.  YlndidsB  Df»- 
•ertationU  Carpzoriaiue  de  Descensa  Cbriati 
ad  Inforot.    Lipalae,  170S,  4*.  pp.  48. 

In  anawer  to  O.  Haas,  who  eppassd  tbs  aeilaB  sT  a 
local  deaocnt. 

2679*.  [Kiasy  Peter,  Lord].    The  History  of 

the  Apostles  Creed:  with  Critical  Ob«erv»> 

tions  on  its  several   Articles.     The  Sd  Ed. 

London,  (170S,  . . .)  1711,  ft*,  pp.  (16),  415.    H. 

On  the  Deacent  of  Chrlat  iate  Hen,  see  vp.  lA- 

288. 

2680.  Ittlff,  Thomas.  Disaertatio  de  Evan- 
gelio  Mortnis  annuntiato,  ad  1  Petr.  iv.  6. 
JonsR,  1790, 4*.  pp.  56. 

"  Krangelium  spuitualltM'  mertali  praedieatar."— 
"The  ancient  and  modem  opinlona  m  the  aahfcct 
are  ooploiulj  stated  and  disciiaacd.  Alao  reprinted 
in  bis  Exwtittiomm  TktoL,  p.  MS  sqq."—  Amcsdk. 

2681.  IVelMryJoh.Georg.  Doctrina  tuUor  de 
Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferoe  ...  .  Lipsiae, 
17«1,  8o.  (6  sh.) 

2S&\K  Hude,  Heinrich  -ron  der.  De  De- 
scensu Christi  ad  Inferos.  [/Vies.  J.  B.  Garp- 
xov.j    Helmstadii,  1754,  4o. 

2681t».  Tlplhalf^c  de  la  Roelic,  Charies 
Francois.    I^es  visions  d'lbraliim,  philosophe  . 
arabe,  ou  Essai  sur  la  nature  de  I'Ame;  rela- 
tion d*un  voyage  anx  Limbes,  ou  Bigarmres 
philoeophiqiies.     2  vol.  Paris,  1779,  8*. 

An  earlier  ed.  waa  publ.  at  Amsterdam  In  1700. 
with  the  title,  "  Lea  bigarmres  phllosophlqoea,**  efe. 

2682.  Fassonl,  Liberata  De  Piorum  in  Sinu 
Abrahae  Beatitudino  ante  Christi  Mortem. 
. . .    Romae,  1760,  4o.  pp.  332  -f-. 

See  NwM%  Ut.  p«A.  in  Firtn*4,  17<1,  XXIL  SM- 
6M,  611-«15.  661-«M.    B. 

2683.  Cadonlol,  Giovanni.  De  SUtn  Beati- 
tatis  Animarum  Sanctorum  Antlqui  Testa- 
menti  ante  Christi  Descensum  iu  Inferos;  de 
Yeritate  Purgatorii,  ot  de  non  retardata  Ani- 
marum Justorum  Beatitudine  in  Maosione 
Coelesti  ...    .    Venetiis,  176S,  8*. 

2683».  Lettere  teologiche  spettauti  allac(»- 
troversia  tra  il  signor  Giovanni  Cadouici  e  il 
Padre  Liberato  Fatiwtni  . . .  intorno  alia  beati- 
tudine de'  saiiti  pittriarchi  nel  senod'Abramow 
Venozia.  1763,  8o.  p]K  5i 

See  Xovelle  let.  pub.  in  ffrenx*.  ITS.  XXIV.  578- 
bfa.  602-5.  649.  650.     B. 

2684.  Cadonlcl,  Giovanni.  Aurelii  Augus- 
tini  quae  videtur  Svutentiade  Beatitate  Sanc- 
torum ...  Antiqiii  Testamenti  ante  Christi 
Descensum  ad  Inferos  ...  contra  Ilaereticos 
...  Purgatorium  ...  impugnantes.  Venetiis, 
1765,  40. 

2685.  Goethe,  Joh.  WoIf;rang  iron.  Poe- 
tiKche  Gedanken  Uber  die  lloUtMifahrt  Jesu 
Christi. 

First  poBI.  In  a  periodical  entitled  J>er  Sicht'hmr*, 
Franltfurt,  1706;  then  in  the  ed.  of  hU  Werie  in  X 
vols..  Stuttgart,  1836-37.  90.  It  ii  hii  Itnt  printed 
porm.  See  Weniel,  Au»  Wtimmn  gUdtiun  Tagni, 
p.  11. 

2686.  JIIamaolftl,Tommaso  Maria.  DeAnima- 
bus  Justorum  in  Sinu  Abrahae  ante  Ciiriati 
Mortem  expertibus  beatae  Visionis  Dei.  2 
vol.  Romae,  1766,  4o.    A. 

2687.  liettera  d*un  chierico  regolare  al  P. 
Mamachi  coutro  la  sua  opera  De  Aninmbus 
Justorum  ...  fetc.l.  Cosmopoli,  1766,  8*. — 
Also  Brescia,  1777,  80. 

Ascritied  by  some  to  MartlDo  Natatl,  hj  ethers  lo 
Urbano  Toaetti. 

2688.  Klcsllng,  Joh.  Rudolph.  D<>  VIA,  qui 
Concertationem  de  De»c«Mwu  Christi  Hd  In- 
feros componere  vtiluit  Ditminus  la  Grave, 
diflicili  potius  quam  expeditA.  Erlaugas, 
176»,4o.  3ffr. 

2689.  Soholz,  Joh.  Friedr.  Vemunfl-  und 
KchriftmJissige  Gedanken  von  der  II511e  nnd 
der  Hiillenfiihrt  Christi.    Halle,  1770,  S*. 

2690.  Vaguer,  Imm&n.  Theodor.     Disaertatio 
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Mo.  nsT^  PHTBant  2SI3,  Ttlcmanat 
3n»,  Kln>  I  wu.  IttiB  t  ^sao.  DBKcr  i 
tass.  Pott  I  3N7,  Hone  J  KHn,  KKbIki 
ZTOO,  oadar  I  ud  3IW,  Kllrbar. 

Seu  HleodnniBi.  Enngelll  NkodeirJ  Pun 
II  live  Uwcuniii  Cbilxll  ud  1  [oral  (,r 
(InTlMliciiiinrrii  £w  JH7I-7.U  ^>«:T)rp4o    U)« 


KBHbll   tjunnl   quite    iu»  lunl 


SaU'.  CnaniaB,  dlxl  >b.>iil  i.D.  080.    Cied- 

Uulj    Scriuturoa,    Lo    AngJo-Suinii ;    wilb   an 

IniTpI.  \>f  Bc^luuiaTtiiiriHi  ...    ■    Lunduo. 
1832,  S>.  pp.  ■>x>,.  311.     H. 

Book  M.pp.lU-lianlaHilaiRKianuCbilil'i 
touDi  w  Ml.    ftt  •  «eHrlfUDO  of  bcU.  ■«  Uii 

SMS.  Bplpliaiila*,  P>euda^    Onllo  Id  ... 


ax  Xlf  S!irtl',  E^irli.  1843,  H>.']>p.  a00-'21T.)  i/, 

9047.  Harrowing  or  rloll  (The),  a  Mlrulc- 
Pl«j  wrillen    in    lliB   Reign   of  K.t-.rd   the 

Intn^lVon,"  Tnnilmlioii,  uut    Nolei.     B; 

JunnOrcUwdHiUlwall...   .   LoDdoB,  1«40, 

(in.«><ir8>.pp.aa.    P. 
3MT'.  IVIdabraiB,  Frledr,    Trlnmphni  n- 

■uriEciiliiiCbrlddatrliifHnioi  Canulne.  Wkab. 

1U4,*-.     BL. 
aus.  Snltli  (Lai.  flmrtbirmal,  RlchuH, 


>.  Asrlaola,  VruclKu, 


ISTS,lU. 
»U1.  Carina, 


lata,  >m. ».  V 


r  Carllalc,   CbrlatDphar. 


Bayal,  Jeh, 


I,  gun  , 
<1  Infrr 


1 1  Chriilnp. 

fnfrrua  allna,  i|u>m''>d  Infrr- 

. .  aut  wt  Seiiulchruir.    1103. 

2M».  Oraaada,  Lu<>   da   (Lat   LndoTiciu 

aranatanala)*    ConcloikH   de   ptmrlpnla 

Rinelornin  FHlla  el  Diebo.  Doniinlol-  nut 

tolnn.  AnuDm.    4  toI.  AuKerpfB,  ISTI-SI, 


MM.  HIU,Adan.  The  DcAidm  of  Ihi  Ailieli, 

ClirklilMcaiHliMllDtuIIrll.  U'llh  Argnnienii 

■re««ifut<Hl  ...   '.    Lunden,  IBin,4<>. 
«6S.  Harma«li'«r>Bar.Cup.  Tralpndiiit 
Ton.  UuUdlelu  <li:[  L.Iiri>die.<ii,  derinn  ijle  fl. 

Tug 'arwahret  venlen.    acbnu[kaldeI^UlU, 

3Kt.  Jacob,  lien  rr.  A  TnaliH  of  the  SaBM- 
Ingo  and  VIcurx  of  Chrtel  lu  Iho  Wurk  of  oar 

Loudon   |bT  Bp.  BlltonJ.  IHT.     [Lanilonri 
MfiT.  BllaaB,  Thomu,  .^.     The   Blfaot  of 

dUiIi  aiid  Blo^f  of  Christ  J^u>^  wborela 

in  hl>  Bnulr  on  the  Crowe:  tocelber  wllli  Iho 
flue  sad  l^rpoae  (if  hli  IICKeni  la  tial  after 
Dealta  ...    .    London,  ISW, *■.    BL. 

38611.  Brodgkton,  Hugh.  An  Riplicallon 
of  the  Article  Df  Clirlet'e  Dncenl  Inio  Hell. 

■DblKl,  arigliialljr  publlohed  from  IttS  to 
toA  ur  lalar,  pertlcnlarlf  agaliul  Bp.  BllaoDi 

Id  Greek  and  EnglKb.]  ( W„rl:^  Loi^  Vsea, 
fol.,  pp.  nT-«40.)    H. 

bli  opIa'Mii."  —  ffifliif,  iB  ibo  ft^.  BrtL.  M  *d.. 

KM.  HlKclBB,  Jnbn.  An  Auwm-  to  ... 
WiUleni  fvDitno.  concemlni  Chriot'.  Deven- 
>lon  Into  llrll.     DlIlbrd,(l«Mt)  leOC^  ^.   BL. 

IM).  BllaoB)  Thoniu,  Bp.  Tbe  Rsner  of  ' 
CbHil'a  SnlTerlnin  tor    SJan'i   HodeuiplloB: 

DrllTeranca.    London,  I«04,  (oL    ££. 
2WI.  Brtaft  Auiwera  (A)  nnto  certain*  0^. 

Iwlfona  acalnel  tbe  Deacenihiu  oC  Chrln  Inta 

liell.    London,  IWH.f.    BL. 
3B«2.  IilnalHi-mutlz,  tbat  U,  a  CutIk  of 
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Sns.  lioel^  TAl«ntiB.  Dm  IXicbm  dm  frie- 
ohiacheii  Kirche  voin  Purgatorrum.  lUgena- 
barg.  1»43,8*.  (U>b.) 

a716».  IVrlfflit,  Thomas.  St.  Patrick's  Pnr- 
gatory.    1S4I.    See  Mo.  8384. 

8T16.  Htstorjr  of  Purgatory.  (Journal  of 
Sac.  Lit.  and  BiU,  Record  tot  JiUy,  18W  ;  I. 
280-308.)    D. 

2717.  Redncry  Lw.  Dae  Fegfeuer.  Elne 
bistoriflch-dogDiatiiiche  Abhandlung  ...  .  Re- 
gennbarg,  ]8d9,  8<».  pp.  208. 

On  tbe  history  of  the  saMect,  see  also  No. 
2769,  ValTordei  2770,  Bellarmlno  | 
2816,  Vastier  I  2841,  Traits  |  2884,  Dea- 
con |  2897,  Mersi  29U7,  Tracts  |  2908, 
Perrtn  i  2914,  Hall  |  aud  292b,  Franta. 


S718.  Enstratlutf  CbnUantinopolUanus^  11. 
A.D.  578.  Tractatus  adveraas  eos  qui  dicunt 
Animas  statim  atque  e  Corporibus  solutsp 
sunt,  non  operari :  aeqne  oblatis  pro  lis  Deo 
precibus  ...  Juvari.  Or.  and  LaL  (In  L. 
Allacci  [JmL  AlUtius].  Dt  tUriu*qiu  Bocko. 
Oceid,  atque  Orient,  ae  Purg.  Oonoentioney 
Ronue,  1665,  8",  pp.  319-&81.) 

A   L«Ud  tnntliiUoB  la  the  Mma.   BOL    l^tnnm. 

Tool.  XXTII..  and  la  Mignei  neol.  CtmuM  comfU- 

tm.  XVUl.  Ml -514. 

2719.  Joannes  {P»ewdo-\  Damaseenus^  8th 
cent.?  De  iiti  qui  lif  Fide  dorniierunt;  quo- 
modo  Missis  et  Eleemosynisa^Juventur.  Gr. 
and  Lat.  (In  Joannis  Damasceui  Opera,  Par. 
1712,  fol.,  I.  684-697.)    U. 

AIM  pabl.  wp&rmt*i7,  Yeaet.  15«1.  8". 

2720.  Hcnrlcns  SalUrientiM^  or  Henrjr  of 
Saltreyy  tl.  a.d.  llftO.  Super  Purgatorio  S. 
Patricii,  de  qnodam  Milite  nomine  Oweyn, 
qui  deductus  fuerat  per  Poenas  Infernales. 
(In  ThoM.  Massingham's  FlorUfgium  InMulie 
Sanctorum^  Par.  1024,  fol.,  pp.  89-109;  also  in 
Job.  Co)ganuii*8  Triadit  naumaturgK  Acta^ 
Lovanii,  1647,  fol.,  being  Yd.  II.  of  bis  *'  AcU 
Saticturum  Iliberniic.") 

Uo  tbe  SnglUh  and  /W>»rk  vertioni.  and  fbr  tb* 
storj.  Me  Wrlf  bt'a  SL  Patrick*  Pwrgatorg,  pp.  60- 
T8. 

2721.  Marie  de  Francci  13tb  cent.  [Le 
purgatoire  de  Siimt-Patrice.]  Ci  parout  de« 
poiucH  que  sunt  mi  Purgatuire.  (In  her  Prti- 
iiej,  od.  B.  de  Roquefort,  Paris,  1820,  8«,  II, 
411-499.)    H. 

2722.  [Engenlena*  Marcus,  Ahp.  of  Ephe- 
sus,  tl.  A.U.  1430.J  Tlepi  rov  KaBapotov  irvp<K. 
De  Furgntorio  Igne.  (Appended  to  NiluSf 
Abp.  of  Thfssalonica.  De  Primatu  Papw  Ko- 
m»ni,  etc.  Lugd.  Bat.  1595,  4*.) 

272>.  Florence,  Council  of,  a.d.  1438, 1439. 
For  tbe  action  of  tbia  Council  on  tbe  question  of 
nuri(«t4>rr,  oec  Coitcflia.  ed.  Coletl,  XVIII.  25-34,  &2&, 
ll47-5i.  '  H. 

2723.  IVesael,  Job.,  1419-1489.  Farrago  Re- 
ruui  Tbeulogicarum  uberrima  ...  .  In  hoc 
Libro  tractatur:  ...  .  VI.  De  Purgatorio 
...  .  De  Statu  et  Profectu  Animarura  poHt 
banc  Yitani  ...  .  [With  a  preface  by  Lutlier. 
—  Biuiiloac.  1522,  ]8o. 

See  Panzer,  VI.  tXH.  n.  439.  —  Tbe  rariooi  writlnn 
of  We^infl  relating  to  purgatory  are  collected  in  bts 
Opera.  Groniiig.  1614,  4<*,  pp.  S'iS-MS.  On  bU  pecu- 
liar doctrine  respecting  tbia  auljoot.  see  Ullmnna'a 
Johann  n'essel.  etc  Uamb.  1834,  (f ,  pp.  9(U-31b.    D. 

2724.  Cattarlna  (Fleaolil,  Lat.  Fllaca) 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  iSaint,  1447-1510. 
(Often  called  St.  Chtharineo/  Genoa.)  Trat- 
tato  del  l*urgHtorio. 

PuhllRbed  wtih  ber  worka  and  life  (by  MarabottI) 
at  Genoa,  in  lUl :  in  PreneM.  Cologne,  1081.  alao  ap- 
pmdcd  to  A.  Keftuin  a  Let  A«Mraa  du  ekrtlien,  Alala, 
i8M,  1^.  A  German  traostetloo,  Augabarc.  1774.  tf>, 
and  1M3.  S2«.  pp.  M. 
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2721.  Cattarlna  (PloMbl,  UU,  FUaaa) 
Adomoy  or  Adoma*  SainL  Treatise  oo 
Purgatory.  . . .    Mew  Toric,  I860,  82>.  p|K  29. 

2720.  Fabrlca^  Joh.  da«  De  ladiUgflBtiis 
pro  Aniombns  in  Purgatoria 

For  TarkNU  early  eds.  wlftoat  date  (ff  kaiw,  M.^ 
sad  ooo  wltli  tb«  data  1407.  oosuhalng  i 
U—  of  KtoelaBs  ■tehardaa  Po 


2727.  Rlclne,  Alphoosus.  Dialogua  quo  «z 
Sacra  Script  une  prisconunque  Patmrn  Dog- 
matibus  Purgatorium  Animabos  parsai»& 
pneparatum  ostendltur  adrersus  Valdenses 
...  .  Parisila,  1M0»  4*;  also  Ond.  1612;  I*. 
pp.24. 

2728.  leolanis,  Isidonis  do.  DispotaUonam 
Catholicarnm  Libri  V.  In  quibus  I.  de  Igne 
Infemi,  II.  de  Purgatorio,  III.  de  Mcrlto  Ant- 
marnm  Purgaturii,  et  Cognltiooia  promri* 
Beatitndinis  lbtnrs»  ...  .  MedioUni,  ftl7, 
fol.  — Also  Padua,  1522;  Lfbna,  1&20, 1680. 

"  Oavrafs  liagidler  ct  cancaz.  rart  st  u^  i*. 
ebercb4  d*  eeuz  ^ ol  ta  soaartiaeat  I*  asdrlu."— A* 
Airs. 

2729.  Bodcnsteln,  or  von  Carletadt 
(I.<U.Caroloetadlns)y  Andreas  (Rodolnli). 
Sermon  vom  Stand  der  christgUlubJgen  Secwe, 
von  Abrahams  Schooss  nnd  Fegfeur  der  ab* 

{eschiedenen    Seeien.     Wittemuerc,   [aboet 
6M,]>. 

2730.  Hoelistraatt  Jac.  De  PurgatorkK  tea 
de  Expiatione  Veniaiium  poet  Mortem  lib^ 
lus.    Antwerpise,  1526,  4*7 

2731.  SckatEf^er  (JLa<.  Sasyema)^  Gasper. 
Vom  Fegfelir  oder  volkOmuer  Kajrnigung  dsr 
ausserwtflten,  das  durch  die  UnugthQung 
Christ!  das  Fegfelier  nit  anssgeleecht Ist ...  . 
MUnchen,  Hann*  Schob$»er,  15)6,  4*.    BL. 

2732.  Vetnipen,  Bartholomaras  Amoldl 
de*  Purgatorium  contra  Lutheraooe  per 
Scripturam  et  Uationem  probatum,  et  de  U- 
beratione  Animaruni  ex  eo  per  Suffhigia  Ti- 
vorum.  . . .    Herbipoli,  1527,  8*. 

2733.  IVerstemlns,  Job.  Adrersas  Luthe- 
ranae  Scct4U)  Renatum  quendam,  de  Purgato- 
rio et  aliis  .. .    .    Coloniae,  Ifi^  8*. 

2734.  More,  .Sir  Tliumas.  Tbe  snpplycacjoD 
of  souty«  [in  Purgatorv]  made  br  syr  Thomas 
More  Icnvght  ...  .  [London,  William  Bat- 
telir  1629 1 J  fol.  fT.  44. 

See  Dlbdlns  f^p.  Antif.  III.  382,183. 

2735.  lint  her,  Martin.  E>'n  wyderrneff  vom 
fegfewr.    Wittemberg,  16W,  4». 

2736.  Kck,  Joh.  Christliche  Erhaltung  der 
Stell  der  OeschrifTl  Tir  don  Fegfeuer  wieder 
Luthers  Lksterbacbleiu.  [Aug»burg?j  16S9, 
4». 

A  Latin  translatleo,  Aatwerp.  154S.  18". 

2737.  Ra.stell,  John.  A  new  boke  of  parn* 
tory  . . .  deiiyded  in  to  thre  dyalogya.  5  "Tb" 
fynite  dyaloge  treateth  of  the  mamelloos 
existens  of  god.  f  Tbe  seconde  dyalof^ 
treateth  of  the  immortalyte  of  mannys  sonle. 

?     The  thyrde  dyal(tge  treateth  of  purgatory. 
London,  Oct.  10.  16S0,)  fol. 
Bee  DibdlD's  Tfp.  AnXiq.  III.  9T. 

2738.  Fritlty  John,  d.  1633.  A  dlsputacron 
of  purKStofye  ...  denided  in  to  thre  bokss 
...  .  [The  first  in  answer  to  John  Rastell; 
the  second  to  Sir  T.  More;  the  third  to  Joho 
Fisher,  Bp.  of  Rochester.]  h.  p.  or  n.  [Lon- 
don, not  fiu-  from  16S0].  8*. 

2739. An  other  Imke  against  Rastell  named 

the  Subeedye  or  bulwarke  to  his  (yrst  boke. 
w.  P.  or  D.  8«. 

Reprloted  togetber  In  tbe  ir«rls  ^  TmUA  mi 
PrUk.  ed.  by  BuaaeU.  Load.  VSl.  8».  III.  81 -MS.    B 


2740.  Here    l>egynneth    a   lytell    boke,  that 
speaketh    of  purgaturye  ...    .    Tin  -  rene.! 
London,  Robert  Wjfrr,  w.n.  [I6i— Tl.  4^ 
Bee  DIbdia  a  fkp.  Antiq.  III.  SOT,  a.  MK. 
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de  Defcenni  Chrlntl  ftd  Inferos.    [Ptmm.  J.  F. 
Grnuer.]    Hal.  1777, 49.  pp.  45. 

Th«  AStbor  op|)ote«  the  eoiumon  view,  and  givea  m 

tolcmbij  ooapleic  hlMorj  of  opiDloos  oo  th«  aul^lMt 

to  tte  diM  of  Luttwr.— ArciM*. 

2091.  Oertely  Ileinrich  Gotthilt  Dianertatio 
Tbcologica  Doctrinam  de  Desi-euiiv  Christ!  ad 
lafertM  Nova  Ratione  iUvstratani  sisteos  ...  . 
Titebergae,  1782,  4*.  pp.  48.    F. 

2092.  Dr^sde,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Inqalritar  In 
veram  Menteio  Uici  I  Petr.  iff.  18-20,  ad  in- 
telligeodum,  ubi  Christiu,  post  Huam  e  Mor- 
tnit  Kesarrectionem,ad  8uam  a<«que  in  Coelam 
R<rceptionem,  degerit.    Vitebergae,  1801,  4*. 

"  Miktnulu  that  Chrfft  doriof  tht  forty  daji  after 
his  remirreetloo  repeatedly  went  to  hell,  and  preached 
repentance  and  forgiveneii  of  sint  to  thoM  «ho 
perished  in  the  Deluge."— ArelacA. 

20Oo.  Hacker,  Juh.GeorK.Ang.  DeDeeccoau 
aU  lufenM  I.  Pet.  iii.  19.  20.  ad  ProviiiciHin 
MeMiae  demandataiu  referendo  Diwertatio 
...    .    Drendae,  1802,  4*.  pp.  38.    F. 

2694.  Horaley,  Samuel,  Bp.  Ilueea.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew:  with  Notes  ...  .  2d 
Ed.  ...  with  ...  a  Sermon,  iiuw  first  uub- 
lished,  on  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.  Lon- 
don, 1804, 4*.  pp.  1.,  226, 18.    U. 

2605.  IVcber,  Michael.  De  Descensn  Christi 
ad  Inefros  e  Loco  1  Petr.  iii.  10.  tollendo  inque 
AdKrensum  ad  Superos  mutando.  Viteberga», 
1805,  4«.  pp.  19. 

"  Weber  aupiille*  «pds  riv  Oi6v  after  roprvM;, 
from  rer.  IN  and  undcnttand*  roti  iv  ^A.  vvc^/t.  as 
a  datifu*  camtmodi." — DrtUch. 

2896.  Pott,  David  Julius.  Variaelnterpretum, 
de  Descenriu  I.  C.  ad  Inferus,  Sententiae  h(>- 
cundtim  Tempomm  Ordinem  enumerantnr  ft 
breviter  d^ndicantur  ...  .  (Excursus  on  1 
Pet.  iii.  19,  in  his  Epistolae  Cutfiolicae,  etc. 
II.  281-;M0,  ed.  alt.  Uuttiug.  1810,  8o,  being 
Vol.  IX.  Faac.  2  of  Koppe's  ed.  of  the  N.  T.) 
//. 

2607.  Hone,  William.    Ancient  Mysteries  de- 
BcrilMNl,  cstpecially  the  English  Miracle  Plays 
With  Engravings  ...    .   London,  182^, 


8».  pp.  298.    H. 


n  the  Deaoent  Into  Hell,  aee  pp.  120-147.  Beo 
aliiO  the  Coveatrj  Mjnterle*.  Ludu»  Coventria.  ed. 
by  Halliwell  for  the  Sbaketpeare  Hoeiety.  1841,  tfi, 
pp.  3V9.  S30  (H.).  aud  Tk*  Cluster  Plajft.  ed.  by 
H  light  for  the  same  Society,  Vol.  II.,  1b47,  pp.  TI- 
BS.   U. 

2097«.  Descent  (The)  into  Hell';  a  Poem. 
London,  18S0,  8*.     BL. 

By  J.  A.  Heraud  T    See  No.  MBTb. 

2007^.  Heraud,  John  Abraham.  The  Descent 
into  Hell,  with  an  Analyhis  and  Notes;  with 
other  Poems.    London,  18115,  b*.  bs.    BL. 

2698.  Kdnl9,  Joh.  Lndwig.  Die  Lehre  ron 
Christi  HOilenfithrt  nach  der  beil.  Bchrift, 
der  iltesten  Kirche,  den  christlichen  Synibo- 
len,  und  nach  ihrer  vielnmfassendnn  Bedeii- 
tungdargestellt  ...  .  Frankfiirt a. M.,  1842, 
8».  pp.  vi.,  281.    D. 

The  literature  of  the  eahjeet  U  Riven  pp.  na-?(n. 
-  BeriewoB  In  Zellrr  ■  Tktot.  Jakrb  .  IMi.  pp.  T7:t- 
no.  and  by  C.  V.  Oonchel  In  the  JtUtrh.  /.  mriu.  Kri- 
tih  tor  Sept.  1H42.  coll.  333-3S0.    B. 

2098».  Blblloplillna,  8incertis,p«fiidon.  Die 

Leipziger  Keligiunsfrage :   Wie  dUnket  euch 

von  die  HUUenfohrt  Christi f  ...  Von  Since- 

rus  BibliophiluH.    Ma^leburf?,  1H44,8*.  pp.  80. 

See  LeipM.  Btptrt.,  1814.  VI.  290-300. 

2609.  Ackermann,  Constantin.  Die  Glan- 
bensaXtxe  viin  (Thristi  IlUll<>nfabrt  und  von 
der  Anferstebung  des  Fleischcs,  vor  doni 
Kichtemtuhl  unsrer  Zeit.  ...  Hamburg  und 
Gotha,  1H4A,  12*.  pp.  47.    D. 

2700.  Tlkoden  van  Velscn,  E.  M.  Ilet 
Evangel ie  an  de  docKlen  verkondlgd  ? !  Kcne 
proere  om  de  loogenaamde  nederdoling  van 


Christus  ter  helle  tot  doraelver  biJbelsche  be- 
teekenis  en  hooge  belangr^kheid  voi>r  de  leer 
des  heils  terug  te  breugen.  Nljmwegen,  1845, 
8».  Ji.  1.80. 

2701.  "Wexela,  Wiih.  Andr.  Aabeii  Krklnring 
til  mine  .Medchristne  om  min  Ansknelse  og 
Bekjendelse  angaaende  Christi  Nedfart  til 
Helvedo  og  Miuighedeu  af  en  Omvendelse 
efter  DOden.  2det  Opl.  Chriatiania,  (1845,) 
1847,  bfi.  pp.  168. 

2702.  Nielsen,  Olaus.  Nogie  Ord  om  Veien 
til  Livot  Ac.  .Metl  llensyn  til  det  af  W.  A. 
Wexels  udgivne  Skrifl:  **Aaben  Erkla-ring 
til  mine  Medchristne."  Frederikahald,  184<^ 
8*.  pp.  80. 

2702*.  Cloja,  Ant.  La  disceM  di  QesdCristo 
air  infuriio.    Uonia,  I81d. 

2703.  Molir,  Jakob  Antlreas.  ForsSg  til  en 
FremstilKng  af  dep  hellige  Skrifts  Lvre  om 
Kristi  Nedtart  til  Uelvede  og  Miiiigheden  af 
Omvendelse  efter  DOden.  Stavanger,  1817, 
8*.  pp.  66. 

2704.  [Frotltlnghan%,  Nathaniel  Langdon]. 
*'  lie  descended  luto  Ilcli."  {Christian  Exam. 
for  May,  1851 ;  L.  401-410.)    //. 

2705.  Lord,  William  W.  Christ  in  Hades. 
A  Poem.  ...    New  York,  1851, 12».  pp.  IW. 

2706.  Glider,  Ednard.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Erscheinuug  Jei«u  (hristi  unter  den  Todten. 
In  ihreni  Zusanuueuhange  niit  der  Lehre  von 
den  letxten  Dingen.  «..  Born,  185S,  8*.  pp. 
xii.,  381.    D. 

CoHte$Us.  "  KtnleltuDg."  pp.  1-15 ;  "  Die  bibllacbe 
Lehre."  pp.  14-136:  "Die  Oeeehichte  des  Dogmaa," 
pp.  1?7-30I;  "Ougmati«che  Schiusaerurterung,"  pp. 
StM-Wl. 

2707.  Zesaclk^rltz,  (?arl  Ad.  Qerh.  Ton« 
Petri  AiKJStoli  de  ChriMti  ad  Inferos  Det<ceusii 
Sententia  ...    .    Lipsiae,  1857,  8o.  pp.  (i8.    F, 

2708.  Slueuaclier,  Joseph.  On  the  Descent 
of  Christ  into  Hell.  {Biblioth.  Sacra  for 
April,  1850;  XVI.  300-35.-).)    //. 

Rcjecu  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  deaeent  Into  hell, 
and  alM  that  of  an  Intermediate  place  for  departed 
■piriti. 

2709.  KOrber,  Johann.  Die  katholische  Lehre 
von  der  HUIletifrthrt  Jesu  Christi.  Landshut, 
1800,  8».  pp.  viii.,  476. 

2709*.  Telpel,  Friedr.  Ueber  die  HOllenfahrt 
Christi.    {TJiCol.  i^uartalsehri/t,  1800,  Heft  4.) 

27C9^  Miles,  James  Broa-nlng.  Christ  preach- 
ing  to  the  Spirits  in  Prison.  {Bibliolh.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  1802;  XIX.  1-31.)    11. 

4;  Purgatory,  and  Prayer  for  the  Deadt 

2710.  Forbes  (Lot.  Forbeslas  a  Corse )« 

John,  liistructiones  historioo-theologica)  de 
Doctrina Christiana  .. .  .  Editio  nova  ...  . 
Amstelwdami,  (1645,)  1702,  fol.  pp.  736  +. 
(C^ra,  Vol.  II.)    //. 

See  Lib.  Xlll..  •'  Dc  Pargatorlo,  et  SuflThkcila  pro 
DefanetU, "  pp.  624-«5i. 

2711.  AllaccI  (Lat.  Allatlns),  Leone.  De 
utrius4iuo  Ecrlfxia*  Occideiitiills  atquu  Orien- 
talis  in  Doguiate  de  Ihirgatorio  periM-tua  (}on- 
sensione.    RoniH>.  lO^V^,  S". 

AUo  in  MIgnv'k  TktoL  Cunut  compUhu,  XVIII. 
86S-4eO,  Par.  In40.  4*. 

2712.  ^aenstedt,  Joh.  Andr.  Exercitatio 
de  EccIeitiarumOrlentaliuni  et  Latino!  Dissen- 
sione  in  Dogniate  de  Purgatorio.  [Besp.  Job. 
Diecmann.]    Witteb.  1071,  4*. 

2713.  Hdpftier,  Joh.  Georg  Christian.  De 
(.>ri<;ine  I)ognmtis  Romatiorura  PontiAcionim 
de  Purgatorio.    Halic,  1702,  8*.  pp.  32. 

2714.  Ed^ar,  Samuel.  The  Variations  of  Po- 
pery. ...    2d  Ed (Dublin,  18S2,)  Iton- 

don,  1838,  6«.  pp.  xx.,  661  +.    F. 

Ch.  XVI.,  pp.  4ftl-4aB,  rtlatas  Ie  pargaioiy. 
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toire  det  Chretiens  imparfklts  apiis  cetto  vie 
mort«lIe ;  le  secoud  Mt  de  la  quality  «t  con- 
dition dea  ames  s<par6ef  ...    .    Parii,  1M8, 

2775.  [CliAndleuyAntoineliARooltede]. 

I>e  vera  l^eccatoruui  Kemissione  ad  versus  hu- 

manan  8atit>factione«  «t  commentitium  Eccie- 

■ia;  KouiHUie  f'argHtoriam.    Oenevee,  15SK,  8". 

Published  under  tbe  naaie  of  SmdatL,  u  tb«  Hebrew 

cquivftleot  of  Chanditu  (Chuup  de  Dieu).    Alto  in 

bt*  Opera,  cd.  teru,  l&M,  fol..  pp.  87-138.    (A)~  ▲ 

Frenek  tnotUdoo,  Qenevs,  MM,  9*. 

2776.  Ilnbcry  Sara.  AuMtfiihrliche  ErklKmng 
und  Widerlcgung  deu  schreclclicben  jeauiti- 
Bcjten  cathoIiHchen  Fegfeuwen,  iiuionderheit 
wh)  RobertUM  BellarnilniM  ...  dasselbe  be- 
•clirivbeu  bat  . . .    .    Tubingen,  1601,  4». 

2776*.  Chrasto-vlna,  Andr.  Contradictio* 
nam  in  Libro  Koberti  Bellarmini  de  Purga- 
torio  Index  ...    .    [Baael  ? J 1593,  4*>.  pp.  (60). 

2777.  Hub«r.  8am.  Theses  de  Purgatorio 
JeHuitarum  Oatholico.    Witteb.  ISM,  4«. 

2778.  Contra  Ignem  Purgatorium  c^Jusqne 

Sulphur...    .    Urs.  1507, 4«. 

2770.  Osteny  Balth.  Oratio:  Quisnam  Anlmn 
post  .Mortem  sit  Status,  contra  Bellarminum 
Teteratoiium  Purgatorii  Oplflcem.  Witteb. 
1509,  4*. 

2780.  Satcltire,  or  SontlllliD  {Led.  Sutll- 
▼lus),  Matthew.  De  Purgatorio  adverKus 
Bollaruiinum.  Loudini,  1599, 4«. — Alsollanov. 
1603,  8«. 

278G*.  Vandtni,  Tomniaso.  Del  purgatorio, 
sue  pene,  o  sufTragi.    Bologna,  (1599,)  1615,  A". 

2781.  Cayety/vrCalftter  (Xa/.CaJetanns), 
Pierre  VIctur  (Palnia).  Le  purgatoire  prouvS 
par  Iti  (Mvrule  de  Dleu.    Paris,  1600,  8o. 

2781  >.  Saaresy  Francisco.  Commentariorum 
ac  DiMputationura  in  Tertiam  Partem  Divi 
Thonite  Tunius  Quart  us  ...  .  Opus  de  novo 
in  Lucem  editum  ...  .  Lugduni,  (. . .)  1603, 
fol.  pp.  824  +. 

loeludiog  four  "Oitputatlooea  de  Pargatorlo  et 
Suflrra^^iii,'  which  maT  »l>o  b«  found  iu  hi*  Opera, 
XIX.  4a-6I5.  Veoet.  174S,  fol. 

2782.  Thyrtens,  Petrus.  ...  Do  Apparltio- 
nibvri  SpirituuiuTractatusduo:  quorum  prior 
agit  de  Apparitiouibvs  omnia  Generic  Spiri- 
tvvni  ...  .  Cum  duplici  Appendice  de  Spiri- 
tuum  ImoginibuH  &,  Cultu,  deque  I'urgatorij 
Yeritatc.  . . .  Coloniae  Agrippinae,  1600,  4«. 
pp.  4.S0  -f,     H. 

The  Appeadix  oo  Purgatorjr  embraces  pp.  86-128. 

2783.  Hanaver,  Amandus.  Kefutatio  lUtio- 
uum  ...  Pontificioruni.  ...  imprimis  Robert! 
Bellarmini,  ]>ro  Purgatorio,  in  qua  obiter 
FraiiciHci  Toleti  Doctrina  de  Indulgcntiia  ... 
cxaniinutur.     1601,4*. 

278>.  WysoclL,  Alb.  Defenaio  pro  Libris  de 
Purgatorio  . . .  Cardinalia  BcllHrmini  a  Rlic- 
toribua  i'oHnanienaibna  aduuntua  Rabulam 
Vitcltergcnsem  et  Lutheranum  Miniatrum 
auscupta.  . . .  Poananiee,  [160*i,J  8«.  pp.  384  +. 
BL. 

This  work  socms  to  be  aicribed  bj  the  MM.  Backer 
to  Ludovlcua  Bogcrius. 

2783'>.  Miniatvr  delirans,  sive  Colloquium 

Rlietorum  PuMnacensium  de  Purgatorio.  Poa- 
nania*.  1602,  8o.    BL. 

2784.  Du  Jon  {Lat.  Jaitlua),  Fran^oia,  of 
BourffCK^  1645-1602.  . . .  Animadueraiones  ad 
CoiitrouerKinm  aextam  Cbriatiauir  Fidel  ... 
de  I'vrgjitorio  ...  .  [Againat  Bellarmino.] 
riU'idt'UHTg?]  Apud  Jletrum  SanclunUreanum, 
1603,>».  1M>.  <X.,  223 +.    //. 

AIM  to  hi!  Opera,  Qenev.  161S,  ft>L,  II.  1421-1541. 
H. 

2785.  Dn    Moulin    (Lat.    Mollneens), 

IMerrt',  tfif  elder.  Lvs  eaux  de  8iK)^,  pour 
eateiudre  le  feu  du  purgatoire  et  noyer  les 
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traditions,  lea  limbM  . . .  [etc].  La  Bocbriku 
160S,  8«.  — i6uf.  1608, 1610,  8*. 

2786.  Du    Moulin     (LaL    Holluaeus), 

Pierre,  the  elder.  The  Waters  of  Siloe,  to 
quench  the  Fire  of  Purgatorye,  and  tu  druvn 
the  Traditions,  Linil>oes,  Man's  Satiaflsctlons, 
and  all  Popish  Indulgences  ...  .  Oxford, 
1612,  8». 

2787.  Soares  de  Santa  Harluy  Diosa 
Torrent  de  feu,  sortant  de  la  face  de  Diea 
pour  desseicher  les  eaux  de  Mara,  enclosn 
dans  la  chauss^  du  Moulin  d'Ablon:  at  eat 
amplement  prouvS  le  purgatoire  et  les  suf^ 
frages  pour  lea  tr^paasex  ...  .  Compear  par 
le  K.  P.  .Tacquea  Siiar^  de  Sainte  Marie  ...  . 
Paris,  1608,  8*.  pp.  1*2. 

2788.  Cayetf  or  Caltler  (£<}f.CaJ|etanurt 

Pierre  Victor  (Palma).  La  foiirnaitie  ardente 
et  le  four  de  reverlidre  pour  ^vapurer  lea  pri^ 
tendues  eaux  de  Silotf,  et  pour  corroborer  le 
purgatoire,  contre  . . .  Domoulin.  Paris,  160S, 
8«.  pp.  88. 

2789.  [Duiral,  Audr«l.  Le  feu  d'miie,  poor 
tarir  lea  eaux  du  Siloe,  auquel  eat  anipleiueut 
prouv6  le  purgatoire.    Paris,  160S,  ifi. 

2790.  Du     Moulin    (Lat.    Molln«eu«)» 

Pierre,  the  elder.  Accroisaenient  deal  eaux  ^6 
Siloe  pour  esteindre  le  feu  du  purgat(»ire,  et 
noyer  les  aatiafactiona  humainea  et  lea  induK 
gencea  papalea,  contre  lea  raisons  ...  d'un 
cordelier  portugaia  [D.  Soarea  de  Santa  Maria] 
d^fenduea  par  troia  eiscrita  ...  Le  torrent iU 
feu  ...  l^  foumaise  ardente  ...  Le  feu 
d'Hiiie  ..P  .  U  R4«helle,  1604,  S^.^lUd, 
1608,  S«,  and  Geneve,  1614, 1628,  1631,  8*. 

2791.  Regains,  Joh.  Liber  de  Indulgentlis  et 
Purgatorio  pontiticio.  Fi'ancof.  ad  Masn.  1604, 

4*. 

2792.  Durand,  Claude.  Le  purgatoire  des 
fiddles  defuncts.    Poictiers,  1605,  8*. 

2792».  Purgatoire  des  catholiquea  contre  le 
d^bordement  dea  eaux  du  Lac  de  Oeneve. 
1605,  8«. 

2793.  Bceanus,  Martinus.  De  Purgatorio 
Calviniatarum;  cum  Appendice  du  Statu  Ini* 
marum  inwt  banc  Vitam.  Moguntiae,  1609,6*. 

2794.  Bndfrus,  Joh.  Wahlfarth  der  Chriit- 
glaubigcn  Secli'ii;  daa  iat :  Kurze  F.riiiDe< 
rung  der  grau.*amcn,  doch  nit  ewig-wkhren- 
dtfu  Strafe  dea  Fegfeuera.  Freyb.  in  Briag. 
1610, 120. 

2795.  Helsae,  Sebastian.  Tres  Qiiarationes 
bnrviter  diHCUHsa*  ...  .  Item,  Lutheranum 
Animarum  Purgatorium :  ubi  mmnihil  de 
Origine  Anime.  Ingolatadii,  1610,  b^.  pp. 
179  4  . 

A  German  traoalation,  1612.  4^ 

2796.  Illaire,  Jacquca,  sieur  de  Jouyae.  La 
purgatoire  dea  knw*  catholiquea:  oii  est  nion* 
tr6  Iu  aoiii  que  noua  devona  avoir  dea  morta. 
Paris,  1612,  8». 

2797.  Hoby,  Sir  Edward.  A  Counter-Snarla 
for  iHhmael  Rabahakeh  ...  being  an  Answer 
to  a  R.  Catholic,  who*writea  himself  J.  K. 
London,  1613,  4*. 

2798.  [RaclkU,  Jabal].  Purgatories  Triumph 
over  Hell,  niaugre  tbe  Barking  of  C<'rberns  in 
Syr  Edward  Ilobyea  Counteranarle.  deacribed 
in  a  Letter  to  the  aayd  Knight  from  J.  R. 
K.p.  1618, 4*. 

2799.  [Floyd,  John].  A  Treatiae  of  Purga- 
tory. In  Anawer  to  Sir  Edward  Ilctbby. 
[Publ.  under  the  aaaumed  name  of  Daniel  4 
Jeau.]    St.  Omera,  1618,  4*. 

2800.  Serply  Dimas.  Tratado  de  purgatorio 
contra  Luthero  y  otrai  ben^ea.  Baiveiooai, 
1618t  8*. 
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2741.  Bl^attt-veiiiiay  or  I«eideiMls«  P»- 

tnu.  AMertio  PurgAtortl.  Colonin,  lM4t  129. 

S748.  Itl-rr*  (Le)  des  in«rchAiKls  ...  .  [Fol- 
lowed by  a  "Tniit4  du  Pnrgatoire."]  ir.p. 
[Neafcha^siri,  IftM,  16*.  ~  ABotli«r  ed.,  n.p. 

r«r  dMidta,  H*  D«  Bare,  JMR  JnatruettM,  I.  400- 
401.  The  flrat  put  of  Um  work  la  **  uoe  Mtjra  irte 
Tire  eontrs  pluaienn  dognn  de  la  erojnue*  Ro> 
■•Inc."    TiM  IftM  pMt  •Mkila  th«  dMiriM  t  Par> 

5743.  Coelklieiu,  Joh.    De  Pnrgatorio  Ani- 

iBAruiu  IgiM),  contra  Nova«  8«cta«  a  on  Por- 

gatoriutn    negant.      IngoUtadii,  lfi44»  8*. — 

Also  Paris,  1&44, 10*. 

A  F^rtmeh  tranalatlon,  Ljnm,  1661,  It*;  Cfwrnm^ 
Ingolsuidi.  158S,  a>. 

5744.  JEplnus,  Juannea.  Liber  de  Pargato- 
rfo,  Satiafiictionibua,  RemiMione  Culpa  ac 
Pcenie  ...    .    Lundini,  IMO,  4*. 

2745.  Glambnllarly  Pier-Francesco.  Lex- 
aioni  del  aitu  del  purgatorio,  dela  caritk, 
degll  Influffii  celesti,  del  online  dell'  univer- 
■o.    Firenxe,  1551*  8*. 

3746.  TaTcmer,  Job.  De  Pnrgntorio  Ani- 
maruui  pout  banc  Yitam  expiandarum.  Pari- 
aiis,  1651,  8«.    BL. 

j^47.  Cltytrfeiia  (Germ.  KodthalD,  Da- 
rid.  De  Aniniaruni  Immortal itato  vt  Purga- 
torio  Pontiflcioriim.  Yitebergae,  1552.8*. — 
J  bid.  1680,  1590,  »>. 

2748.  Vlr«t,  Pierre.  h&  requietetU  in  pace  du 
porgatuire,  (ait  par  dialogue  ...  .  Geneve, 
1552*  8*. 

2749.  Oelilnoy  Bemardina  Diafigo  del  Pur- 
giitorio  ...    .    N.p.  1564(,  8*.  ff.  3,  pp.  130,  and 

"  C«  relume  cat  node*  pluaeiiiinixdeccux  d'OeMn, 
ct  un  dc«  luolaa  n^rieax."  — I)o  Burv,  Bill.  IkMiruc- 
ttrt,  1.  430.  q.  r.  — A  Latin  traimlattoD,  Zurich.  1565, 
IF;  Oerman,  do. ;  Prgmck,  VOa,  1A09.  V».  Alae  trMU- 
lalod  into  EngUth  Aud  Ifutch. 

2750.  Smitii  (Lai.  SmytltaeiKa),  Ricbard, 
D.D.,  IiOJ>-l5«3. 

Thii  writer,  accounted  bj  Catholica  one  of  their 
ablest  ehampioDa,  dcfrndcd  purgatorj  in  bla  '*  Bouo- 
Her  of  the  C»thoHke  Partb,"  cfe.  Lood.  lOM,  in  hi* 
"  De  MiMS  SaeriHcIo,  '  tte.  I^vaoll,  1502,  8*.  and 
bla  "  Conruintio  oorunt  quia  Phil.  Melanebthoo  obji- 
elt,"  etc.,  Md.  liSi,  8*.  The  full  tiUea  are  too  leng 
to  be  fiven  here. 

2751.  Camerarlua,  Bartbol.  De  Purgatorlo 
Igne  Dialogi  11.    Romep,  1557»4>. 

2752.  Verratasy  Joh.  Maria.  Tractatna  de 
Gratia  et  Liberu  Arbitrio;  de  diiplici  l*nrga- 
torio  pro  Ilominibna  electis;  de  Suflfhtgiis  ... 
Defiinctornm.    Yeuetiin,  1558,  8*. 

2753.  Veron,  John,  Senonoya.  The  Ilvntynge 
of  Pureaturye  to  death,  made  Dialoge  wyse 
...    .    lioiuloi).  Jlion  T>/$tIiilf.,  1561,8*.  ff.  397  +. 

See  Dibdin'a  T^.  Atttiq.  IV.  148. 

2754.  Grenler,  Nicolas.  Catholiqne  probation 
dn  purgatuire  et  suffrages  pour  les  fld^kNs 
trespnaaex.  ...     Paris,  1562,^. 

2755.  Her^et,  Gentian.  Trait6  da  purgatoire, 
auqncl  sont  coiitennes  les  opinions  des  nou- 
veanx  6vang41istes  de  ce  temps.    Paris,  1502. 

8*. 

2756.  VltallSy  Andr.  De  Pnrgatorio  Sancti 
Patricii,  llibernln  Apoatoli,  TractatBlus.  Ye- 
netiis,  lfi<|2,  8*. 

2757.  Medina,  Miguel  dc*  De  Igne  Pnrga- 
torio.   Venetiis,  15tt4. 

2758.  Alan.  Allen,  or  Alljm  (Lat.  Ala* 
nna),  William,  Curd,  and  Jbp.  A  Defense 
and  Declaration  of  the  Catholike  Churchies 
Doctrine,  touching  Purgatory  and  Prayers  ibr 
the  SoulcH  departed.    Antwerp,  1565,  8*. 

2759.  Benolt,  Ron6.  Brief  disconrs  toncbant 
le  fondement  dn  pnrgatolre,  des  indulgences, 
pardons  et  de  satisfoction.    Paris,  15(MH  8*. 


2700.  PeltMAUSy  Theodor  (Anton).  DoelrlnA 
catholica  de  Purgatorlo;  de  Animamm  Sedi- 
bus;  de  Ylta  fuuctornm  Suffragiis;  de  Cbria- 
tianornm Sepulturis  ...  .  Ingolstadli,  15iit 
4*. 

2761.  lantlher,  MarUn.  Mart.  Lntheri,  Phi- 
•  lippl  Itfelancbthouis,  und  lob.  Brentii  fUrneb- 
me  Schrifften,  wider  die  alte  grobe  LUgen  der 
Papisten  Toni  Fegfeuer,  welches  die  Jesniten 
wieder  auff  die  Bahn  bringen.  Frankfnrt, 
1570,4*. 

2702.  Fenclhty  Jac.    Yier  Leicb-   Predigten 

vom  Fegfeuera-^ort,  Ort,  Pein,  ErUlsung,  etc. 

Cttln,  1574,  8*. 
2763. Neun  und  dreiasig  katbdiache  Ihre- 

digten  vom  Fegfeuer,  A  bias,  etc.    Otttn,  157ftt 

4*. 

2764.  Adeodatn«»  Andr^.  Demonstration 
chrestienne  et  rf ligieuse  du  purgatoire  ...  . 
Poictiers,  1576,  sm.  8*.  — Also  Paris,  1580,  8*. 

2765.  Pelf  su&n»«  Theodor  (Anton).  De  nostra 
Satisfactiune  et  Purgatorio  Libri  duo.  ... 
Colonise,  1576,  4*.  pp.  534  +• 

2766.  Fnlke  (Lat.  Fnlco)»  William.  Two 
Treatii»es  written  against  the  Papistes  ...  [the 
second  being]  a  Confutation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  IKictrine  touching  Pureatory  k 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.    London,  1577,  8*. 

2767.  Brlsto^r,  Richard.  A  Reply  to  Foulke, 
In  Defense  of  M.  D.  Allen's  Scroll  of  Articles, 
and  Book  of  Purgiitorie.    Luualne,  1560,  4*. 

2768.  FnlMe  {LaL  Fuloo),  William.  A  Re- 
Joynder  to  Bristowe's  Keplie  in  Defence  of 
Aliens  8crole  of  Articles,  and  Booke  of  Por- 
gatorie.  . . .    London,  1581,  8*. 

2769.  Valverde,  Barthol.  de.  Ignis  purga- 
torius  po»t  banc  Vitam  ex  Gr»cis  et  uitinls 
Patribus  Orthoduxis,  Ilebrsdorumqne  dcictis- 
simisut veturttisiiimisassertus  ...  .  Patarli, 
1581>  4*.  With  a  new  title-page,  Yenetiis, 
1690,4*.    SL. 

"  Ourrace  trte  earieux,  k  dont  lea  Kzenplalres 
toot  tort  rare*."  ~  De  Bnre,  Blbl.  hutructtn,  no.  450. 
Tbe  Tol.  eootalna,  according  to  De  Bure'a  deaerip. 
tlnn.  "  Iipila  Purgatorlu«,"  tte.,  pp.  (8),  1611:  ••  Bz 
Saootia  Patribu*  GuoBolofla,"  pp.  (24).  lO^aO; 
"  Pro  Igne  Fargaiorio  ...  Apologctlcum."  38  leares 
not  numbered ;  and  "  Rrapou«lo  ad  Quaeatlooea  . . . 
Wenxealat  a  Wertxeirltx,"  ttt.,  tO  leares. 

2770.  Bcllaruklno,  Roberto,  Oird.  DlspTt»- 
tiones  de  Contruvursiis  Chrlstiansft  Fidel ...  . 
4  turn.    Ooloniie  Agrlpptnic,  1G28,  fol.    D. 

Ob  Purgatorj  ae«  Tom.  II.  pp.  SWM16.  The  first 
ed.  of  thia  fltmoni  work  vaa  pablUhed  In  t  rol.  In- 
golatndt,  1061-98,  fol.  Baeker  enanerates  <wenl|h 
>UM  other  eda.  between  that  date  and  1628,  and  hair  a 
doien  or  more  hare  been  pobl.  aince.  A  Otrmmn 
tranalatleo  of  the  treatise  oa  purgatorj,  Metats,  MOO, 
V. 

2770*.  NIcrlnne,  Goorg.  Fegfeuen  Ungmnd 
grUndlich    erttrtert  ...    .    Btramburg,  1582, 

2771.  Fenner,  Dndley.  An  Answere  unto 
the  Confutation  of  John  Nichols  his  Recanta- 
tion . . .  especially  In  the  Matters  of  Doctrine, 
of  Purgatorie,  Images  ...  .  London,  15^, 
4*. 

2772.  lieneeens,  Joannes.  De  Fidelium  Ani- 
Biaram  l*urgatorio  Libri  duo;  de  Limbo  Pa- 
tnini  Liber  tertius.    Lovanii,  1584,  8*. 

277^.  Mllandr*nl,  Fortunio.  Del  purga- 
torlo, e  degli  i^Juti  che  si  fanno  per  le  aalme 
del  morti.    Biena,  1584,4*. 

2773.  Utsln^er,  Alex.  Alte  neue  Zeitnng 
von  dem  Mus<»ersteu  Troet  und  letzter  IlUlff, 
der  tiberaussgeplagten  Seelen,  so  die  Jesulter 
und  andere  papistische  Lehrer  Ins  Fegfeuer 
setsen.    Smalcald?  1587. 

2774.  Benolt,  Ren6.  Deux  traltte  catholl- 
ques;  le  premier  eat  de  rexktence  da  pnrfi^ 
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3831.  P««ll,  Hatthtu.    rnmnt  da  li 

du  purgBlolrH.     lJ*gr,  KHD,  I*. 
283I-.  [Mumntrd,  or  IfnBAird,  ; 


X!».  BontUoB,  Trmuoli.  Hliujra  d«  I* 
vie  cl  dii  puri^uulns  da  (hint  PRlrtcs.  I-arli. 
UU,  1«^.—  L;<Hi,  1S»,  1». 

S3U.  RaiMlwai  (IMfA.  Van  dar  Hudt), 

mc«ill.liVwrt.ii«UriU....    .    Ool™.Agrip. 

1SU,1X*.  pp.Ilt +. 
XS6.  Be  Ocmlln  Anlmamm  rnrgilorll. 

Coloniie.  1M4, 1«>. 
aSSO.  MQlmknu,  Joh.,  At  ymniKr.    Asht- 

tum%l"s«lwtM.     MoSjitaril  WastphlliB, 
16411.  e-.  — AlK  UclDuUdll,  IMl,  4*. 
nn.  -DmlUi    (LaL   DBUnoa),   J»n.     tie 
l'™..w.,l  Sallsfaclionlbni  Uiinauli,  Llbri  VI 1. 


!*4^,  Blofcard,  Fnin^it.     

m  A  lAllDDTum^  aao  Cljpvua  Kail» 
.    «r.  and  Lai.    PariaJK  IW,  *^ 

V^rbaa,  Wllllwn.  Bp.    OonManUoH 
' tt  laciao  CaatwmmlMium  da  Ji» 

,™ne,  PnrgUorio,  et  Idtoc 

I.   Ctariito   MnUatora,    at 

ltd,  letS,  B*.— lidltlD  Um, 
.1.  ISM,  M.  pp.  HO.    (irtbr.V 


2891.  HlkUtlB,   Jacqn* 


S^  CarnfBiiai  MelcbkiT.  Mnnu  papjTeaua 

pnrininrll  niiilm    Lnttielialaa   b-fgnawai. 

Hacllpoli,  ISM,  4-. 
»ia,  ScrlpCnrn  aat,  Pargalorlam  ew.  at 

Herb,"™!'.  laM,*^'       '^'     nm    Don  we. 
SM.  IVhItc  ILBt.  Anvlaa  ex  AIliMiV 

ThDiau.     BatiKloD  and  Saaaoo  malBlIy  crr- 


»S5.  Bobjc.A.  Tt»ll*dn  purmlofrt  Ljoo, 


V3B.  H^Jor,  . 


rU,""     AiiSiiiart."&l,'J! 


3839.  Paca,  ETHwdni.    DJipnUlto  Iheolofilca 


ltt\.  TrmUi  hlfllorlqua  at  IhtohiitlqiM.  Ion- 

pp.  tie, 
3M2.  Cald«Tfnid«lBB<uv<i,Pedn.lWI- 
IMIt     Ei    I'urpili.rio  da  Han    Patricio.     (In 
hla  QimKlia,.  lladrid,  ITBO,  4*.  II.  lOt-lli.) 

jr. 

aS43,  CoBrlug,  Derm.    He  Purgaloiio  Anl. 


...   .    VenDtla,IM<,4*.~AlKBiilii(Ba,lc;3, 

KGtH.  [Baniart,   Origoire].     Loi  cleft  da 
Ijiirgaluiro.  forgeei  dans  lea  tacr^aa  plaj'ia  da 

iSOO.  HIchKellB,  Antiiina.  OrtaTaadaaDOU 


gnol.,  IBJl,  S". 
28SI.  Baftoi  ] 


'  Velu 


uandc. 


»46.  AvcMdulo,  Sabullanodc.   Speciiluni  | 

r^Hnrlia'lJirarlibua.l^tdlDuaedaKxce'lleiiUlt  I 
Porgatorll.    Rqdw,  ISSl,  lol. 
*»4-   Bta-velcrt  A.    JuduHndun  Exinr 

£n,  lOU.V    £Jr. 


-Etimis  044  Ainea  du  pargnloln 


286>.  VanslttOKiJdu.  Tba  Roou  Oilba- 

I  larlad,  or  k  TaatimoBj  aciiJiat  tte 

Daglnary  PnrgUdrjr  ...   ,  LoadAf 
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2880 


noiK  GarrlllOy  Martin.  EspHcaeion  de  la 
Bula  de  lu<s  ilifuutu««  en  la  cnal  se  trata  de  las 
penaa  y  lugaros  del  purgatorio,  y  como  pne- 
dan  ser  ayiidadas  las  auimas  de  los  diAintoe 
. . .  2»  inipresion  . . .  aBadida  &  la  puetre  una 
Apologia  por  el  niiinno  itutor.  AIcalA  de  He- 
nares,  1015,  4».  IT.  xvi.,  160,  (and  Apol.)  vii.  29. 

2801.  NIck-GroomC)  pseudon.  A  Crrry- 
combe  for  a  Coxe-cumbe,  or  Pnrgatoriee 
Knell.  In  AnHvrer  of  a  Lewd  LibelT  lately 
foricated  by  labal  Racliil  against  Sir  Edw. 
Hobies  Corntersnarle :  entitnled  Purgatories 
Triumph  ouer  Hell.  Digested  in  Forme  of  a 
Dialogue  by  Nick-Oroome  of  the  Hobie-stable 
Keginubvrgi.    Loudon,  1615»  4*.    BL. 

2892.  BceanuSf  Martinus.  De  Oratione  pro 
Defunctis  EpiHtula  ...  .  MoguntisB,  lolft, 
12». 

2S03.  Oonsales  de  liosada^  Juan.  Tra- 
tado  de  la  ^evocion  que  se  ha  de  tener  con 
las  almas  del  purgatorio.  Salamanca,  1617. 
16». 

2R04.  IVaaer,  Gasp.  De  Purgatoria  Basiieae, 
1617, 4*. 

2805.  Veron,  Frangois.  Preuren  du  purg^ 
toire  et  de  la  priftre  pour  les  tr^passSs,  et  nul- 
lity de  la  Confession  do  foy  des  nilnistres,  du 
Bouclier  de  Du  Moulin  [publ.  in  1618],  du 
Dtowpoir  de  Ferry,  niinistre  dc  Metz,  et  de 
TExamen  de  Chabercelaye  et  antres  minis- 
tres  de  XaintongA,  par  ia  seule  Bible.  Paris? 
161-t  »•. 

2800.  lie  ClerCy  Jacques.  Trait6  du  purga- 
toire,  contre  lek  h6r6tique8  de  ce  temps. 
Pariri,  ]0iV,12oor8«? 

2807.  Roa*  Martin  de*  Del  estado  de  las 
almas  en  purgatorio.  ...  Seuilla,  1819»  12o 
or  24<».  ff.  180  +^ 

NamerouB  editrons.  TraatlAted  inro  A>r(u^ii«M, 
JtatUut,  Latin.  French,  Chrman,  and  PotUh,  See 
Backer,  V.  837,  6-^. 

2808.  SalO)  Alexis  de*  Le  triomnhe  des  Ames 
du  purgatoire,  ...  traduit  de  Vltalien  en 
Fran^iis  par  L.  Qaron.    Lyon,  1621,  V^. 

2SO0.  Croclns,  Joh.  Commentarius  ...  de 
Purgatorio  pontiflclo  ...  .  Marpurgi,  16229 
8».  %ttr. 

"  Solidni  et  persploQU.'*— ITaleA. 

2810.  FabrI  {Lot.  Faber),  Fllippo.  Dispu- 
tatio  theologica  ...  de  Poenitentia,  Peccato, 
Purgatorio,  Snffragiis,  Indulgentiis,  et  de 
Prndestinatione.    Vonetiis,  1623,  fol. 

2810>.  V^ron,  Francois.  Le  purgatoire  et  la 
pridre  pour  lea  fiddles  tr^pnss^s  prouv6s  par 
textes  de  I'^criture  sainte  en  la  liouche  des 
saints  pdres  des  quatre  premiers  slides.  Paris, 
1623,  S». 

2811.  Biuetf  t^tienne.  De  I'estat  henreux  et 
malheureux  des  ames  souffrantM  du  purga- 
toire, ...  oii  sont  traict6es  toutes  les  plus 
belles  questions  du  purgatoire  ...  .  Paris, 
1626,  120.  — Also  Douay,  1027,  24»,  pp.  5M; 
Paris,  1633, 18*. 

2812.  Guild,  WUUam.  Ignis  Fatuus.  Lon- 
don, 1625. 

Ai^inst  the  doctrine  of  Pargstery. 

2818.  Meianei*,  Baithasar.  De  Indulgentiis 
et  flcto  Papistarum  Purgatorio.  oder  pAbsti- 
scber  Irrwinch.  Yitembergte,  1625,  4*.  %gr. 
—  Also  Leipzig,  1626, 1630,  I*. 

2814.  TKnmmy  Theodor.  Ignis  Purgatorii 
pontiflcli  Fatuus.   TubingsB,  1625,  4*. 

2815.  IJasKer,  or  Usber,  James,  Jbp.  An- 
swer to  a  Challenge  maile  by  a  Jesuite  [W. 
Malonej  in  Ireland  [respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  Romish  doctrine]  ...  .  London,  1625, 
4».  — Also  1631,  4*,  1686,  4*.  and  in  his  Whole 
Work*,  Dublin,  1847,  etc.  8>,  Vol.  III.    B. 
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Treats,  saoiif  other  thlntSf  of  Purgatory,  PrsTcr 
for  the  Dead,  Ltmtua  IkUrum  aod  Christ'*  Doweot 
into  Hell. 

2810.  Usaher,  or  UsKer,  James,  ^6p.  Arch- 
bishop Ussher  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  (  Trarts 
for  the  Times,  etc.  No.  7'2.  Loudon,  1836,  >»• 
pp.  60.)     H. 

281t>.  Roboredo,  Amaro  de.  Socorro  d  i-« 
almas  do  purgatorio  ...  .  Lisboa,  1627, 12*. 
—  i6u/.  1645,  24«. 

2817.  Sfontalbaiiy  or  BiontalTan,  Juan 
Peres  de*  Vida  y  purgatorio  del  glori«ii*'t 
San  Patricio  ...  .  Madrid,  1627,  8».  — Re- 
printe«l.  1666,  1739, 1772. 

A  Frtnch  tranalatioo,  Bruzelles,  18S0,  IS*.    A. 

2817».  O'SoIllTan,  Philip.  PatritianaDecas; 
sive  Libri  dccem,  quibus  de  D.  Patritii  Vita, 
Purgatorio,  Miraculis  ...  agitur  ...  .  Ma- 
triti,  1629,  4*.    BL. 

2818.  Arcudins,  Petms.  ...  UtHim  detnr 
Purgatoriuni,  et  an  illud  sit  per  Igneui. 
Roma;,  1632, 4«».  pp.  (4\  U.  —  Jbid.  1717,  4». 

2810.  Bonnyers,  or  Bonnl^rea,  Marc  de. 
L'advocat  ties  ames  du  purgatoire,  ou  moyenn 

faciles   pour  les   aider.    2*  M Lislu, 

1632,  240.  pp.  186.  —d*  «d.,  ibid.  1633,  24*. 
A  Oerman  traniilHtion,  Laxemlwurg,  1635,  «le. ; 
Latin.  Cologne.  1660.  12«. 

2810». The  tame.     Nouvelle   Edition,  ... 

augniont6e  des  traits  historiques  ...  par 
rabb6  Bonospan.  Lyon,  1861,  32*.  pp.  vi., 
834. 

2820.  liaiurentliis.  Jacobus.  *  Fabula  Papis- 
tica  Infemalis  tripartita,  hoc  est,  Doctrina 
Ecclesin  Roniana?  de  tribus  flctitiis  Locis  In- 
fernalibus,  Purgatorio,  Limbo  Pnerorum  et 
Limbo  Patnim,detecta, confutata  ...  .  Am- 
stelodami,  1632, 40.    BL. 

2821.  RItter,  Stoph.  De  Igni  Purgatorio  Pa- 
pistieo.    Marburgi,  1632,  4o. 

2822.  Brli^ole  Sale,  Antonio  Oiulio.  La 
colonna  per  le  aninie  del  Purgatorio.  tienora, 
1634,  and  1635,  4«.  — Bologna,  1636;  Napoli, 
1646, 120. 

2823.  Antonio  da  NatlTldade.  Silvade 
STfhigioe,  declaradgs,  alabados,  y  encomen- 
dados,  para  comvn  prouecho  de  riuos  y  difhn- 
tos.  Declarase  el  estado  de  las  almas ;  se  re- 
fleren  muchos  exemplos,  y  casos  prodigiosos. 
. . .  Tradvzidos  en  leng^ra  Castellana,  por  el 
M.  Fr.  Diego  de  Noguera  ...  .  Madrid,  1066, 
40.  pp.  523  +.    A. 

Curloa*.  —  The  Portafoeae  original  waa  paid,  at 
Braita.  163S.  «<>. 

2824.  Andrea  dl  S.  Tommaso  {formerly 
lieTarettl).  Trattato  del  stato  delP  anime 
del  purgatorio.    Genova,  1636,  4o. 

2825.  Rjr-fr«>oklf  Joh.  Arma  catholica  pro 
Traditionibus  et  Purgatorio  contra  Anti-Bul- 
larmlnum  Amesil  ...    .    Vilnie,  1636,  fol. 

2826.  ArcndlnSf  Petms.  ...  De  Purgatorio 
Igna  adversus  Itarloam  ...  .  Gr.  and  Lat. 
RonuB,  1637,  4o.  pp.  (K),  411,  (S). 

Sea  De  Bare,  BiU.  Inatructif,  I.  901 ,  Ktt. 

2827.  Bllaa  a  Sancta  Tereala  {formerly 
Joh.  Bapt.  IVUa).    Legatio  Ecclesiae  trium- 

ehantis  ad  militantem,  pro  liberandis  Aninia- 
us  Purgatorii  ...    .    2  vol.  AntverplsB,  1638, 
fol. 

2828.  And^ol,  .    Defense  du  purgatoire 

...    .    Toumon,  1638, 4*. 

2828*.  Andebertf  £tienne.  Triumphus  Ye- 
ritatis  de  Transubstantiatione,  et  Purgatorio. 
Ortheeii,  1638,  8*. 

2829.  Andrles,  Judocns.  Supples  Llbellui 
pro  Animabus  Purgatorii.    AntT.  1042,  24*. 

2830.  — ^  Requeste  Toor  de  ileU  in  *t  T«ge> 
▼uer.    Antw.  [1640  f]  164.2,  24*. 

A  JVmm*  traaslatleii.  tUi  Mtfl 
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2800*.  R.1111P9  Joh.  BiMerUtio  theologica  de 
Purgatorio.    Heidelbergae,  1753,  4*. 

2891.  Plassa*  Benodetto.  n  purgatorio,  Istra- 
Kiune  catechifltica  oello  stato,  •  pene  del  pur- 
gatorio, e  de*  remedj  appreetatlci  da  Dio  in 
questa  vita  ...    .    Palermo,  17549  4*.  pp.  xii., 

8««  ZMoaria.  StoHa  fat.  dmatta,  X.  418-411  (A.), 
who  ealls  it  "  Uu  otUmo  libro." 

2892.  Saf&ine)  C.  Do  Precilmt  pro  DeftiDctia. 
Regiumouti,  l75tt,  4». 

289^.  Coftta»  VictoriiioJoa6dA«  Tidae  pur- 
gatorio di  &  Patrido.    Litb.  1757»  4*. 

2893.  PortAf  Enrico dl*  De  Uuguamm  Orient. 
...  Priestantia.  Accedunt  Exercitationeii 
duas  in  quanim  prima  Invocatio  Sanctorum 
adveraus  Theodoncum  Uacknpanium  in  altera 
Purgatorii  Veritas  . . .  asneritur.  Mediolani, 
1758, 4*.  pp.  XXX vi.,  380.    H. 

Pp.  211-479  treat  of  purgatory. 

2894.  RIbctro  da  R«>obay  Manool.  800- 
corro  doH  tieia  tto«(  elaniures  das  almas  santas 
...    .    Lisboa,  1758, 4*. 

2895.  KdeKeryJoh.Chriatoph.   Pontifidorum 
•   IgniH  purgatorius  ipeorum  Precibus  extinctus. 

Jcnip,  1759, 4*.  (3  sh.) 

2896.  Olmcdoy  Juan  d«*  Memorial,  que  con 
lanieiitables  solloxoe  y  tiemos  gemidos  pre- 
sontan  las  bonitas  v  afligidas  almas  del  Pui*- 

Satorio  ante  la  piedad  Gliriiitlana  y  catholica 
ovocion  ...    .     Madrid,  1761. 
Bee  Wright'*  at.  Poiriek't  Pttrgatorp,  p.  178. 

2897.  Biersy  Aloysius.  Frag,  ob  das  Gebeth 
und  Opfer  fUr  die  Abgestorbene  orst  in  spji- 
tern  Zcjten  aus  Interusse  der  PKbste,  l>etiannt- 
lich  Gregorii  des  siebenden  sey  eingefiihrt 
wordcn.  Augsburg  und  Innsbrugg,  [1767,] 
4*.  pp.  43. 

2898.  Kiapfcl,  Engelb.  Tractatus  thcologi- 
cns  de  Precibns  pro  DefUnctis.  Friburgi, 
1778, 40. 

2899.  FletcKery  or  de  la  Flecl&ere»  John 
(William).  TIiP  Ijast  Ch«k  to  Antinomianism. 
—  A  Polemical  f]S!«ay  on  the  Twin  Doctrines 
of  ChriHtian  Imperfection  and  a  Death  Purga- 
tory.    London  ?  1776,  l'>. 

Also  in  hii  Worki,  11.  IK3-4t8e,  Amer.  ed.    B. 

2900.  Valle,  Gugliclmodella.  Kagionamento 
a))olo^utico  del  piirgaturio.    Asti,  17(KS,  8*>. 

2901.  Rosslgnol,  Jean  Joseph.  Des  peines 
dii  ]int-gHtuire.  Turin,  1808,  8«.  pp.  xx.,  312. 
{(Euvres,  11«  Recuell,  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  Devle,  Alex.  Raymond,  Bp.  qf  BeXUy,  b. 
17G7.  l*ieux  souvenir  des  Ames  du  purgatoire 
pendant  Poctave  des  morts  ...  .  '20"  6d., 
angment^o  de  pinsieurs  meditations  ...  . 
Lyun,  1800,  I80.  pp.  xii.,  392. 

2903.  Butler,  Alban.  November  2.  All 
SonlM.  [An  I^Msay  on  Purgatory  and  Prayer 
for  the  Dt'iul.l  {Livft  of  the  Saints^  London, 
1816,  8«,  XI.  iG-lS.)    //. 

2904.  Raffles,  Thoma.^.  Purgatory  and  Prayers 
for  the  Dciul,  u  lArcture.     London?  M$21,  8<». 

2004*.  IVlttmann,  Georg  Michael.  Kin  Ge- 
bctbuch  rur  die  nrmen  Seelen  im  Fegfeuer. 
...    Augsburg,  1822, 12». 

2904».  Valletta,  .    Disconri  sullo  stato 

(It'llc  aiiime  purganti  nella  vita  futura.  Roma, 
1S30. 

2904«.  Sambncy,  Louis  de,  the  Abbi,  Dis- 
conri snr  lit  pieti  envers  les  morts.  Paris, 
1833,  y.  pp  80. 

2905.  Brltcfl^er,  Franz  Xav.  Dissertatlo  ... 
Quid  <)r>c<ru(  nccleriin  Catholica  de  Purgatorio. 
Neubur<>i  Danuhii,  1885. 

2900.  Purgatorio  (U)  aperto  alia  pietk  de' 
Tiventi,  ossia  Breve  quotldiano  eserdsio  in 
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■oUievo  delle  antme  del  porgatorkii,  tnidoCta 
dal  francese.    Venexia,  Im,  IG*.  pp.  32. 

2907.  Tracts  for  the  Times,  by  Memben  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  [Noe.  1-OO.J  6 
vol.  London,  1834-41, 8*.    H. 

No.  79  (in  Vol.  IT.).  pabL  in  1887.  U  a 
pp.  61. 

2908.  Perrliiy  Thfodore,  the  AbU.    Le  _ 
gatoire.      Traits  historiqne,  dogmaliqnc  et 

*   moral.    2  torn.    Paris,  im-JS.  1'>.  4  fr. 

2909.  Fefl^ener  (Das),  von  seiner  lieblichcii 
Seite  betrachtet.  Vtrn  einem  IViester.  Nord- 
lingen,  1840,  !>.  I  th. 

2910.  Remarks  on  Mr.  [J.  H]  Newman's 
Doctrine  of  Purgatory :  by  a  Country  Clergy- 
man.   Oxford,  1811,  ti^.    BL, 

2911.  Blanc,  Andr6.  Du  purgatoire.  Ore- 
nQble,  1842,  8*.  (3  sh.)  40c 

2912.  Novena  para  rogar  al  SeBor  pot  las 
animas  del  purgatorio  ...  .  Madrid,  1S42, 
8». 

2913.  Dcsmonltnn, .  the  Ahbi.    Le  pnr> 

gatoire  veng6  ...    .    Grenoble,  18IS,  8*.  19. 

2914.  Hall,  WillUm  John.  The  ]>octrioe  of 
Purgator>',  and  the  Practice  of  Praying  far 
the  Dead,  as  malntainfMl  in  the  Komish 
Church,  examined.  . . .  London,  184S,  8*.  pp> 
416. 

2915.  Manuel  de  la  devotion  aux  imes  da 
purgatoire.    Paris,  1843, 18*.  (6  sh.) 

2916.  HoAmann,  Clirist.  Das  Daseyn,  die 
Beschnllenheit  und  lAge  dee  Fesefeners  ... 
sowuhl  aus  klaren  Stellcn  der  heil^cen  Schrift, 
als  aus  Vcmuuflgrunden  bewieseo,  geschil' 
dert  und  bestimmt  ...  .  lleilbronn,  041, 
8*.  pp.  ill.,  22.  — 2>  Aufl.  ibid,  1846,  8». 

2917.  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  London,  TbosQF, 
1845, 12i.  3«.6d. 

2918.  Purgpatorto  (El).  De  an  existenda, 
de  sua  penas  y  del  deber  de  orar  por  los  flelei 
difuntos ;  por  el  autor  del  Alnta  y  la  Confesioii, 
aumentado  con  seis  meditacicmes  del  P.  Mar* 
tin  de  Roa  ...  para  despertar  la  devotion  4 
socorrer  las  almas  del  purgatorio,  y  de  varias 
oraciones  v  pr&cticas  para  csta  devoci<m. 
Madrid,  1845, 16*.  4  r«.  9  mrt. 

2919.  Roussel,  Napoleon.  Le  purgatoire. 
Paris.  1845, 10».  (1|  sh.) 

Translated,  and  publ.  aa  Ko.  49  of  tlw  Traeta  af 
the  Traei  Society  of  tb«  llethodlat  Bplae.  Charcb  1% 
the  U.  S.  ^ 

2920.  Ackerntann,  Jos.  Trost  der  amen 
Seeleu.  Belobrun^en  und  Beinpiele  fiber  den 
Zustand  der  8(>(*len  Im  Fegfeuer.  ^mmt 
eincm  volistiindigenGeb<*tbuch.  2*vermehrts 
Aufl.  Einsiedeln,  (. . .)  1»10,  18».  pp.  260,  §Md 
one  platf. 

2921.  Purfpatory-  Opened  to  the  Piety  of  the 

Faithful;  or,  the  Month  of  November  con- 
secrated to  the  Relief  of  the  Fouls  In  Pnrga* 
tory :  to  which  is  also  added,  a  Perpetual 
SufTrage,  a  Daily  Exercli«e,  and  a  No^ena  fttsn 
the  Italian.    London,  1848,  24*.  pp.  150.  2«. 

2922.  Roclc,  Daniel.  Hierurgia,  or  Transab- 
stantiiition,  Relics  and  Purgatory  as  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  expounded, 
and  the  Use  of  Holy  Water,  Imageo,  kc  il- 
lustrated ...    .    2d  £d  London,  (...)  1851, 8"- 

2923.  Semalnc  des  morts,  ou  Pri^rea  pour  le 
Boulagempnt  des  Ames  du  purgatoire.  ^ 
Mition  ...  .  Clermont-Ferrand,  (...1  18SI, 
82».  (1  sh.) 

2924.  Blarsl»all«  Rn,  WillUun.  The  Doc- 
trine of  Pnrgatory;  Patriarchal,  Perretnal 
and  UnivernI,  Scriptural,  Patristlcml.  Pre- 
tetUntal,  and  RatlonaL  6th  Ed.,  revised 
...    .    London,  (. . .)  1854, 12».  pp.  78. 
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2B68.  Demtselia&aiftmy  Joh.  Purntorium 
extinctuni  [or  exostum  !  J.    Witteb.  1677,  4*. 

2868».  Keppter*  Lorens.  SnlMidiam  Auima- 
biu  in  FurjcHturio  laentibua  omni  jure  drbi- 
tuiii,  adunibi-atiun  in  L«ge  Tetcri^illustratum 
in  Lege  nova,  et  Seutentiis  SS.  Patriim,  His- 
toriis    otiam    recentioribuB    declaratum.    ... 

SaliNburfci,  ii.d.  (1677? J  8*.  pp.  368  +. 

▲  GcrMOM  truDnlatlea.  •ndUsd  'Sedm-HOlff,'' 
tte.  M  e4.,  L«ad«liut,  1737,  8*.  «w 

2861.  Kortl&olt,  Chriatian.  ...  Diraaiaitio- 
nes  Anti-Baruuianje  ...  .  Kiionii,  1077,  ■!•. 
(47  8h.)  — Also  ibitL  1700,  and  Uamb.  1688, 
1708, 4». 

The  aecood  Dt«aertatlon  treat*  of  prayer  for  th* 
4ead,  and  the  third  of  pnrsatory. 

2S66.  [Steno,  NIeU].  Catholiache  Glanbenn- 
Lebre  rota  Fegefeuer,  mit  klanm  Zougulanen 
ans  dem  beil.  AugUHtino  bowehret;  nebeust 
Entdeckung  vier  grober  IrrtliUmer  des  Dor- 
•cha*i  ...    .    Hannover,  167Ki 

2866.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilh.,  the  flder.  DIssertatio 
de  Purgatorio  Pontiflcioruin,  utrum  clarifl 
Testimuuiis  S.  AugiiMtini  nolide  probaii  poa- 
sit  ?  Scriptori  Auonymo  Poutificio  [N.  Steuo] 
oppoaita.  [Resp.  W.  C.  Schumauu.]  Jenae, 
1670, 4*.  pp.  65. 

2867.  Sel&erxor,  Joh.  Adam.  Purgatoiium 
exnatuni,  contra  Papiataa.  [Rejp.  Ueinr. 
M'ohlent.]    Lipfli«,  1671),  *9. 

AUo  In  the  FatciaOuB,  etc    See  No.  2101. 

2868.  Discourse  (A)  against  Purgatory.  Lon- 
don, Brabagon  Aylmer^  1685,  4*.  pp.  37.    H. 

Included  br  W«iod  amoug  the  pubtioatloDS  of  Dr. 
John  HartollDe ;  but,  hesajre,  "  reoorted  to  be  written 
br  Dr.  Job.  TUloUoB.  '—AOumm  (beii.,  ed.  Blies,  IV. 
TBI. 

2860.  HUberlln,  Qeorg  llelnr.  Do  Purgatorio. 
Tubingie,  1685,  4*.  2gr. 

2870.  Adirlce  from  a  Catholick  to  hia  Pro- 
testant Friend,  touching  the  Doctrine  of  Pur> 
gatory.    1687, 12>.    BM. 

2871.  [l¥ake,  William,  Abp.\  Two  Dia- 
couraea:  uf  Purgatory,  and  Pniyera  for  the 
Dead.    Loudon,  1687,  4*.  pp.  71  -{-.    H. 

Also  in  hia  ObUeetfon  «/ Mverol  Diacmtnm  a§aliut 
Pof^em.  Lond.  1088,  4«  {H.),  and  in  ihe  iVeccnwdee 
mgmiiM  Fopmy,  Load.  1788,  M.,  VoL  II.    H. 

2872.  [Bramaton,  John].  The  Texta  ex- 
amined which  Pi^ista  cite  out  of  the  Bible 
for  the  Proof  of  their  Doctrine  concerning 
Purgatory.    2  pt.    London,  1688,  4*.  pp.  577- 

^   640.    H. 

*  Appended  to  lome  Tolnme  tnm  which  the  preaent 

eopj  u  Mparatcd. 

2876.  r Johnson,  Samuel].    Purgatory  prov*d 
by  Niracles:  collected  out  of  Ruman-Catho- 
llck  Authora.    With  aome  Reraartcable  Ilia- 
tories  reiating  to  Britiah,  English,  and  Irish 
Saints.    With  a  Preface  concerning  the  Mira- 
cles. , . .    London,  1688,  4*.  pp.  44  +.    H. 
The  obieet  ef  thU  euriont  eelleotloD  Is  to  ridieale 
the  deeirine  of  purgaiorj,  and  the  Catholio  miraelee 
geaerallj. 

2874.  Rostsnolt,  or  Rosslfn&olt,  Carlo 
Gregorlo,  1691-1707.  Maraviglio  di  Dio  neir 
anime  del  purgatorio,  iucenti%'u  della  pieti 
cristiana  a  sufiragarle.  2  pt.  Roma,  (1838,) 
1841,  sm.  1^.  pp.  ri.,  882,  436. 

A  G«rmam  traatlaUon.  Aognburf,  Htt,  1786,  1773, 
8"  ;--#V'eiieA,  Pari*,  1880,  Ufi,  pp.  x..  888. 

2874*.  Retonr  (Le)  dea  morta  pour  domander 
le  aecuura  dea  vivana.  Toulouae,  161M,  12>. 
pp.48. 

AI«o  appended  to  Lcaglet  Dnfreeney'a  nmtti  kUt. 
«C  dofim.  «nr  U»  Appmition».  1761,  12*,  Tome  II.    A. 

2874^.  Mendex,  Pranciaco.  Corraapondencia 
del  catolico  Rev  D.  Oarloa  11.  &  Ua  triates 
▼ocea,  que  dan  deade  el  pui^torio  iaa  almas 
de  ana  aoldadoa.    Megico,  16«5, 4*. 

SS75.  Natale,  Antonio.  II  purgatorio  inon- 
dato  dal  aangue  d«l  divino  Agnallo  per  le 


coploae  indnlgeBae  degli  Ordhii  regolarf,  a 
per  altre  induatrie  gioreroli  all*  anime  de* 
fedeli  defontL  Palermo,  (1697.)  1703,  Li>.  pp. 
197. 

2876.  Natale,  Antonio.  L»  sette  fonti  del 
SaWatoro  apalancate  alia  nniveraale  piet4  de* 
fedeli  per  rinfresco  delle  anime  del  purga- 
torio.   Palermo,  (1697,)  1703, 12».  pp.  156. 

2877. A.  M.  D.  0.  Teaoro  delle  copiose  in- 
dulgence tanto  peraonali,  quauto  per  I'anlme 
del  purgatorio  concednte  da*  Somnil  Ponteflci 
alia  Compa^ia  tii  Qieed  raccolte,  e  riordinata 
in  compendjo.  Palermo,  1697, 32<>.  pp.  117. 
Trasalated  into  LtUin  (17n)  and  ^Mato*  (1788). 

2878. Allegatione  theulogica  in  difesa  dell' 

anime  del  purgatorio .. .   .   Palermo,  1701, 12>. 

2879.  Oratlanns  ArtKensls.  Neceaaitaa 
qtuerit  Panem.    Lucernflo,  1760, 8*. 

Designed  to  ezelte  sjmpathj  for  the  poor  eonls  la 
purgatnrj.  See  Bern,  a  Bononla.  Snttoth.  3eH^ 
Caprndn.  vVenet.  1747.  to!.),  p.  110. 

28M.  [BcKermer,  Joh.1.  Die  nothwendige 
Volleiidung  der  geiatUcnen  Reinigung  oder 
Ileiligung  cntweder  in  oder  nach  dlosem  Le- 
ben.  Bremen,  170S,  80.  pp.  72.  —  New  ed., 
enlarged,  1704, 1709. 

2880*.  Blondeflfal,  Michel.  Dolorum  Llbri 
IV Neapoii,  1706, 8*. 

2881.  Nenmann,  Joh.  Georg.  Poiretiamua 
fanaticns  in  DoctrinA  de  airo«ra0apar«  Animn 
ante  et  poet  Mortem  detectus.  [Kfsp.  J.  E. 
Daschizki.J    Witcbergn,  1707,  4*.  pp.  126. 

2881*.  Boneta^  Jos4.  Oritoa  del  purgatorio, 
y  mediue  para  acallarlos  ...  .  Leon  de 
Francia,  1700,  8o.— Also  Madrid,  1804,  8*. 

2882.  IVetsteln,  Joh.  Rud.,  the  younger.  De 
Vauitate  Purgatorii.  I  Rap.  L.  Deggeler?] 
Basileae,  1700.  i  th. 

2883.  Le  ^nlen,  Michel.      De   Purgatorio. 

(In  the  Vth  of  his  D\*i.  Danuucen.,  prefixed 
to  his  ed.  of  Joannes  Damascenus,  Par.  1713, 
fol.,  L  ixiii.-lxxi.)    H. 

2884.  Deacon,  Thomas.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  concerning  Purgatory  proved 
to  be  contrary  to  Catholick  Tradition,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  necessary  Duty  of  Prajring 
for  the  Dead,  as  practised  in  the  Ancient 
Church.    London,  1718,  8«>. 

2885.  Not  I,  Ambrogio  da.  I  santi  penaierl 
di  sufTra^re  lo  anime  del  purgatorio.  Q^ 
nova,  1710, 8«. 

2886.  Rouanlt,  Louis,  the  Abfd.  Du  purga- 
toire;  de  ia  rigueur  dea  tourmena  que  souf- 
frent  Ics  inies  qui  y  sont  deteiiues ;  do  la  com- 
passion que  les  vivans  doiveut  leur  porter 
...    .    Avranches,  17S7, 12>. 

2887.  Bfanf^eart,  Thomas.  Octave  de  aer- 
mona  pour  les  morts,  suivi  d'nn  Traits  thte- 
loffique,  dogmatique  et  critique  sur  le  purga- 
toire.    2  vol.  Nancy,  1780, 12*. 

2887*.  CoUet,  Pierre  160^1770.  De  Purga- 
torio. (In  Migne's  Tlttol.  Curtu$  compUUu^ 
XVIII.  287-304,  Par.  1840,  4».) 

2888.  lilberlns  a  Jesu*  ControveraiaD  acho- 
lastico-polcuiico-historico-criticie.  ...  8  vol. 
Mediolani,  174S-67,  fol. 

Vol.  1.  conulns  "  Tracutut  de  Pnrgatorlo,"  etc. 

2880.  Sol&nbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Von  dcr  See- 
leureinigung  nach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1746,4*. 
2ffr. 

2889».  AseTcdo,  Manoel  de.  De  Catholicas 
Ecelesiae  Pletate  erga  Animaa  in  Purgatorio 
degontea.    Romse,  1748,  fol. 

2800.  01«airerir,  Murtagh,  pseiMfon.  Purga- 
tory proved,  illtiatrated,  ar:d  aet  forth  in  a 
clear  Light.    London,  1752, 12*.  Id. 

'*A  pleee  of  humour  Intended  to  barleeqne  the  Mak 
Oathalie  Frteeta."   Jhmtkl^  htt. 
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2890».  Riippt  Joh.  Dissertatio  theologica  de 
Purgatorio.    Heidelbergae,  1752,  4*. 

2891.  PlassAf  Benedetto.  li  purgatorf o,  Istrn- 
Bione  catechiatica  dello  stato,  e  pene  del  par- 
gHtoi'io,  e  de'  reme^J  apprestatici  da  Dio  in 
questa  vita  ...    .    Palermo,  1754,  4*.  pp.  xii.. 

See  ZMXuia.  StoHa  UL  dmatta,  X.  418-411  (A.), 
wbo  calls  It  "  Uu  oiUitio  Ubro." 

2892.  Sal&iiae)  C.  De  Precibm  pro  Doftinctis. 
Regiomouti,  l75tf»  4o. 

£892*.  Coat«y  Yictorino  Joe6  dau  Tida  e  pnr- 
gatorio  di  S.  Patrido.    Liib.  1757, 4*. 

2893.  Porta*  Enrico dl*  De  Uuguarum  Orient. 
...  Praratantia.  Accedunt  Exercitationes 
duie  in  qnamm  prima  Invocatio  Sanctorum 
adversus  Theodoncum  UaclcMnaninm  in  altera 
Purgatorii  Veritas  . . .  amerttur.  MediolanI, 
1758,  4«.  pp.  xxxvi.,  380.    H. 

Pp.  211-479  treat  of  purgatory. 

2894.  RIbctro  da  Roel&af  Manoel.  Soo- 
corro  dos  rteis  iioii  rlamurea  das  alnios  santas 
...    .    Lisboa,  1758, 4*. 

2895.  KdeKeryJoh.Christoph.   Pontificiomm 
.   Ignis  pnrgatorius  ipeorum  Precibus  extinctns. 

Jonep,  1759, 4*.  (3  sh.) 

2896.  Olmcdoy  Juan  de*  Memorial,  que  con 
lanientablea  soUoxoe  y  tiemoe  gemidos  pre- 
sentan  las  bonitas  v  afligidas  almas  del  Pui'- 

SAtorio  ante  la  piedad  Christiana  y  catholica 
evocion  ...    .    Madrid,  1761. 
See  Wright'*  51.  Pairidt§  Pwrgatorp,  p.  178. 

S897.  Blerx,  Aloysius.  Frag,  ob  das  Gebeth 
and  (>|)fer  fUr  die  Abgestorbene  erst  in  sptt- 
tern  Zciten  aus  Interesse  der  PKbste,  benannt- 
lich  Grogorii  des  sicbenden  sey  eingefiihrt 
wordcn.  Augsburg  and  Innsbrugg,  [1767,] 
4*.  pp.  43. 

2898.  Kiapfel,  Engnlb.  Tractatus  thcologl- 
cus  de  Precibus  pro  Defunctis.  Friburgi, 
1778, 4o. 

2899.  FletoKery  or  de  la  FlecKere,  John 
(AVilliam ).  The  I^ast  Check  to  Antinomianism. 
—  A  Pulemical  Kssay  on  the  Twin  Doctrines 
of  Christian  Tnipcrfection  and  a  Death  l^rga- 
tory.     London?  1776,  12». 

Alfo  in  bit  Woriu,  II.  483-«09,  Amer.  ed.    H. 

2900.  Vaile, GutElioImodcUa.  Hagionamento 
apologutico  del  purgaturio.    Asti,  1702,  t>". 

2901.  Roaslgnol,  Jean  Joseph.  Des  peines 
dn  inirgatoire.  Turin,  1H08,  8«.  pp.  xx.,  312. 
((Euvrtty  11«  Recuoil,  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  Devie,  Alex.  Raymond,  Bp.  of  BdUy^  b. 
1767.  Pieux  souvenir  des  Ames  du  pnrgatoire 
pendant  roctave  des  morts  ...  .  'io*  6d., 
augment^e  de  plusicurs  m^itations  ...  . 
Lyon,  1860, 18«.  pp.  xii.,  392, 

2903.  Butler,  Alban.  November  2.  All 
Souls.  [An  fcjway  on  Purgatory  and  Prayer 
for  the  Di'iid.J  (Livft  of  Ote  Saint*,  London, 
1815,  8«»,  .VI.  -iO-io.)    H. 

2904.  Raffles,  Thomas.  Purgatory  and  Prayers 
for  the  Ueiul,  a  Lecture.    London?  M$21,  8«. 

2004*.  IVlttmann,  Oeorg  Michael.  Ein  Ge- 
bctbuch  fUr  die  arnicn  Seelen  im  Fegfeuer. 
. . .    Augsburg,  1822, 12». 

2904>>.  Valletta,  .    Discond  sullo  stato 

drlle  animv  purganti  nella  vita futura.    Roma, 

1S30. 
29040.  Sambncy,  Louis  de,  tfw,  AbU,    Dis- 

courfl  sur  lu  piut6  envers  lea  morts.    Paris, 

1S33,  Ko.  pp  80. 

2905.  Brltcger,  Franz  Xav.  Dissertatio  ... 
Quid  (liicoat  hccleriia  Catholica  de  Purgatorio. 
Neubur;;i  Datiiibii,  1885. 

2906.  Purgatorio  (II)  aperto  alia  pietkde* 
viventi,  ossia  Breve  qaoudUno  MercUio  in 
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sollievo  delle  antme  del  porgatorio,  tradotta 
dal  francese.    Venezia,  1585,  IG*.  pp.  32. 

2907.  Tracts  for  the  Times,  by  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  INos.  1-iW.]  6 
vol.  London,  1834-41, 8*.    H. 

No.  79  (In  Vol.  nr.).  pahU  in  1887.  Is  on  Pnrtstoty. 
pp.  61. 

2908.  Perrln,  Th6odore,  the  Abbi.  L»  par 
gatoire.      Traits  hlstorique,  dogmatiqne  et 

*   moral.    2  torn.    Paris,  1887-8S,  l'>.  4  /r. 

2909.  Fefl^euer  (Das),  von  seiner  lieblicbeD 
Seite  betrachtet.  Von  einem  Priester.  Kucd- 
lingen,  IMO,  12<>.  I  th. 

2910.  Remarks  on  Mr.  [J.  H]  Newman's 
Doctrine  of  Purgatory ;  by  a  Country  Clergy- 
man.   Oxford,  IMI,  i^.    BL. 

2911.  Blanc,  Andrd.  Du  purgatoiTe.  Gre- 
ngble,  1HI2,  8*.  (3  sh.)  40c 

2912.  Novena  para  rogar  al  SeRor  por  tea 
animas  del  purgatorio  ...    .    Madrid,  1M2| 

8». 

2913.  Dcsmonllns, .  the  Abbi.    Le  pot' 

gatoire  venge  ...  .  Grenoble,  1818,  ^.  pp. 
48. 

2914.  HaU,  William  John.  The  Doctrine  of 
Purgatory,  and  the  Practice  of  Praying  lor 
the  Dead,  a«  maintained  in  the  Romish 
Church,  examined.  . . .    London,  IMS,  6^.  pp^ 

416. 

2915.  Bianvel  de  la  devotion  anx  imee  dn 
purgatitire.    Paris,  1848, 18*.  (6  eh.) 

2016.   IIoAmaim,  Clirist.     Das  Dnseyn,  die 

Beschnlt'enheit  uud  Lage  des  Fegefeaers  ... 
sowohl  auM  klaren  Stellcn  der  heillgen  Schrift, 
als  aus  Vcmunflgrilnden  bewi««en,  gesrhil* 
dert  nnd  bestimmt  ...  .  lleilbrocn,  1845| 
8>.  pp.  iii.,  22.-2-  Aufl.  tfriVi.  1846,  8>. 

2917.  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  London,  Tbspeji; 
1845, 12».  3«.6d. 

2918.  Pnrflpatorto  (El).  De  sn  existenda, 
de  SUM  penas  y  del  deber  de  orar  nor  kw  flelci 
difuntos ;  por  el  autor  del  Alma  y  laConfesioo, 
aumentado  con  seis  meditaciones  del  P.  Mar 
tin  de  Roa  ...  para  despertar  la  devocion  k 
socorrer  las  almas  del  purgatorio,  y  de  variai 
oraciones  v  prftcticas  para  esta  devocifm. 
Madrid,  1845, 16*.  4  rt.  9  mrt. 

2919.  Roussel,  Napolfon.  Le  pnrgatoire. 
Paris,  1H45, 16*.  (U  *«h.) 

TmnsUted.  and  puM.  aa  No.  49  of  the  Tractt  of 
tbe  Tmei  Society  of  tbe  MelhodUt  Kplw.  Cboivb  1% 
the  U.  8.  ^ 

2920.  Ackermann,  Jos.  Troat  der  annen 
Seelen.  Belubrungen  und  Beispiele  Uber  den 
Zustand  der  Seelen  ini  Fegfeuer.  Sammt 
einem  volifttiindigen  Geb«*tbucb.  2*  vermehrte 
Aufl.  Einsiedeln,  (. . .)  IMO,  18*.  pp.  GO),  ^md 
one  plate. 

2921.  Purfl^atory  Opened  to  the  Piety  of  the 
Faithful;  or,  the  Month  of  November  con- 
secrated to  the  Relief  of  the  Souls  In  Purga- 
tory :  to  which  is  also  added,  a  Perpetual 
Suffrage,  a  Daily  Exercise,  and  a  Novena  from 
the  Italian.    London,  184$^  24«.  pp.  150.  2*. 

2922.  R«>olc,  Daniel.  Iliemrgia,  or  Transnb- 
stantiution.  Relics  and  Purraitory  as  set  fiirth 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  expounded, 
and  the  Use  of  Holy  Water.  Imageo,  Ac.  il- 
lustrated ...    .    2d  Ed  London,  (...)  1851,  $>. 

2923.  Semalne  des  morts,  on  Pri^ree  poor  le 
Boulagement  des  Ames  dn  purgatoire.  2* 
Mition  ..'.  .  Clermoot-Ferraud,  (...)  1858, 
82».  (1  sh.) 

2924.  Marsliall,  Rev.  William.  The  Dor- 
trine  of  Pargatory;  Patriarchal,  Perpetoal 
and  Universal,  Scriptural,  PatristicaC  Pro- 
tesUntal,  and  Rational.  6th  Kd.,  revised 
...    .    London,  (. . .)  1854, 12».  pp.  78. 
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S926.  Mareelltmy  on  rExistence  dn  porga- 
tolre  «t  dn  devoir  de  prler  pour  lei  morta, 
sniTi  d'tin  petit  tralt6  Bur  tea  peinee  et  le 
•oulagement  de«  fldilea  d^fants.  Par  I'aateur 
des  Plaldoyers  «ar  la  confeMion.  3*  6d.  Lille, 
(18M^  . . .)  1850, 180.  pp.  105. 

2928.  FrautSy  A.  Das  Oebet  fdr  die  Todten. 
in  Minem  Znsammeiihange  mit  Cnltaa  una 
Lchre,  nach  den  8chriftendefl  heiUgen  Angus- 
tinas.  Eine  patristiache  Studie  ...  .  Nord- 
baosen,  1897,  8*.  pp.  176  +.    F. 

1927.  ConAr^rle  de  pri^rea  ponr  lea  morta, 
stabile  k  Loom.  Acte  h6roiqae  de  charity  k 
regard  dea  aalntea  imea  du  purgatoire.  0* 
M.    Lille,  (. . .)  1W9, 18*.  pp.  26. 

S)28.  RaA^n  (La)  dea  Amea  du  purgatoire. 
Recueil  dea  prierea  et  dea  exercicea  de  pi6t5 


anxquela  r£gliae  a  accord6  dea  indulgences, 
avec  rindication  dea  Joura  qui  en  «out  &Tori- 
ate.  . . .  TOuIouae,  1859*  32».  pp.  x.,  606.  Ifr, 
60  c. 

2928*.  Onrneyy  Archer.  Reatoratlon;  or. 
The  Cumpletiun  of  the  Reformation.    London, 

1861.  8*  r 

Mr.  Ournej,  though  •  member  of  tho  Chareh  of 
England,  here  mjUutnint  the  doetrlnea  of  the  Beal 
Preeenoe.  the  Eocharbtlc  Saoriflee,  and  Prajer  for 
the  Departed. 

2028^  Daade,  F.  F.,  the  Ahhi.  Manuel  com- 
plet  de  la  devotion  envera  les  Amea  dn  purga- 
toire ...    .    Paris,  1861, 32".  pp.  viii.,  406. 

2928".  Stlrmf  Carl  Heinr.  Darf  man  fiir  die 
Yeratorbenen  beten  ?  (Jahrb.  fUr  DeuUche 
TAeo&i^M,  1861,  VL  278-308.)    />. 


D.— THE  RESURRECTION. 


Note.  —  Under  thia  head  are  alao  placed  works  which 
discuss  the  question  of  an  ethereal  bodj  or  vehi- 
ele  of  the  soni,  not  separated  from  it  by  death. 

2929.  Ciidwortl&,  Ralph.    1678.    See  No.  52. 

In  Chap.  y.  Sect.  III.  of  hit  JnUUeetudl  Sfttem. 
Cndworth  has  diseuased  at  length  the  nplnion^  or  the 
ancient  heathen  phlkwopherc  and  the  Chrisiiiin 
Father*  reepeoting  "the  body  of  the  »oul."  See 
HaniMn's  edition  of  Gudworih,  III.  230.  et  Mqq., 
and  the  eliborate  diseertatlon  of  Moahclu  on  the 
same  snl^ect,  ibid.  pp.  S76-S07. 

2929*.  Glava-witSf  Bened.  Oottlob.  De  illis, 
qui  Aevo  Apoetolico  in  Pauii  Epistolis  obvii 
Caniis  nostrae  Reaurrectionem  negnnint. 
Hal.  1744,4*.  3  pr. 

2930.  SylceSf  Arthur  Ashley.  An  Enquiry 
when  the  Reaurroction  of  the  Body,  or  Flc^h, 
wall  first  inserted  into  the  Public  Creeda.  . . . 
London,  1757,  8*.  pp.  52.    H. 

2931.  Rvtlierfbrtlit  Thomas.  Four  Charges 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex. 
. . .    Cambridge,  1763,  8o.  pp.  95. 

The  fburth  Oharge  eontaina  "an  Kaqnli7,  whether 
the  Article  of  the  Resnrreetlon  of  the  Bodr  or  Fleih 
was  not  Inserted  Into  the  PuUie  Creeds  before  the 

Saddle  of  the  Fourth  Centniy."  in  anawer  to  Dr. 
jket. 

2932.  TeUer,  Wilh.  (Lot  Quil.)  Abraham. 
Fides  Dogmatis  de  Reavrrectione  Camis  per 
qvatvor  priora  8ecTla.  Enarratio  historico- 
critlca  ...  .  [In  two  Parts.]  UelmstHdii 
[and  Halle],  1766  [-67],  8».  pp.  472.    F. 

Part  II..  pp.  181-472,  has  the  bairtitle:- "Reli- 

Kiae  Actcrvm  Seorli  III.  et  lY.  de  Reavrrectione 
mis."  Mfioaeher  calls  it  "  a  verj  useful  collection. 
made  with  great  dlligenoe."  There  b  a  good  review 
of  the  work  in  RmenU's  Jfm*  Tkeol.  BiU.,  IX.  221- 
Mi.    J7. 

2933.  IIallonb«r«,  Jonas.  Disquisitio,  qua- 
ils sit  Dogmatis  m  Resurrectione  Corporum 
Mortnornm  Origo,  et  num  in  Libro  lobi  eius- 
dem  Mentio  focta  ait?  Stockholraiae,  17tt8, 
8".  pp.  45.  (Also  in  D.  J.  Pott'a  Syllogt  Oomm. 
Theol.,  IV.  325-M7.)    H. 

Bee  jmmtJkl^  Jtev.,  1»0,  XXXUl.  fiOl-603. 

2934.  Riaold,  Gottlieb  (Lai.  Theophllns).  De 
Hiatoria  Dog^iatis  de  Mortuorum  Resurrec- 
tione ...    .    Bernae,  1826,  b*.  pp.  31.  ^ 

2935.  ZwrOf  Ferd.  Friedr.  Ob  Fleisch  oder 
Leib  das  Auferstehende  sei.  Ein  Bcitrag  snr 
christlichen  Dogmengeschichte.  {ZeitWirifl 
f.  d.  hist.  Theol.,  1849,  XIX.  639-^2.)    H. 


2936.  Jvutlniu  Martyr,  fl.  a.d.  140.  ... 
'Air6iti4is  Resurrectionis  Camis.  Fragmen- 
tum  . . .  editnm  cum  Observationibus  histo- 
rico-criticis  a  Guil.  Abrah.  Teller.  Gr.  and 
Lat.    Hclnistadii,  1766,  4*.  pp.  48. 

2937.  AtKeuasorsMt  fl.  a.d.  178.  ...    Opera. 

Or.   . . .    Kecensuit  . . .   Prolegomenis  Adno- 

tatione  Versione  instruxit  ...  loann.  Carol. 

Theod.  Otto  ...    .    Jenae,  1857,  8*.  pp.  Ixxv., 

328. 

The  treatlM  on  the  reiarreetlon  ocoaptes  pp.  IW- 
291.  An  SngUth  tranxlatlon  of  thin,  bj  R.  Porder, 
Lond.  1S73,  a" :  Itciian,  bj  O.  Faleti.  Venesia,  1536, 
4* ;  /VmcA.  by  L.  Reiner,  Rrrelau.  17&S.  H*. 

2938.  Tlie  Apologcticks  of  ...  Athenaso- 

ras,  1.  for  the  Christian  Religion.  IL  For 
the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection.  ...  Tc^ether 
with  a  curious  Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  the  ...  Resurrection  ...  .  And  two  other 
Fragments:  the  one  attributed  to  Joecphua 

ey  othera  to  Hippolytusl:  the  other  to 
ethodius,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Dead. 
..  With  tho  Original  Greek  [of  these  two 
Fragmenta].  Done  into  English,  with  Notea. 
To  which  are  prefix'd  two  Dissertations:  the 
one  concerning  the  Jewish  Notion  of  the  Re- 
surrection: the  other  concerning  Athenago- 
raa  ...  .  By  David  Uumphreya  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1714,  8«.  pp.  308  -h.    H. 

2939.  Tertalllanns,  Q.  Septimina  Florena, 
fl.  A.D.  200.  De  Resurrectione  Camis  Liber. 
{Opera,  ed.  Oehler,  II.  465-551.)    D. 

2940.  Orlfl^enes,  fl.  a.d.  3S0.  Fragmenta  de 
Resurrectione.  (Opera.  Par.  1733,  etc.  fol.,  I. 
32-37.)    H. 

On  Orlgon't  doctrine  of  the  resurreetion,  eeefhrther 
De  Prlncip.  II.  10;  contra  (kU.  V.  lt-21.  Til.  3i,  SS. 
VIII.  49,  SO,  in  hit  0pp.  Tom.  I. ;  Sderta  in  Ao/siot 
(on  Pi.  i.  5).  0pp.  II.  &1.'-A36;  Cbmm.  in  Mattk.  0pp. 
ni.811-«U.    (VonC«iln.) 

2941.  Ranters,  C.  Des  Origenes  Lehre 
von  der  Auforstehung  des  Fleisches.  Eine 
historisch-dogmatische  Abhandlnng.  ... 
Trier,  1851,  8«.  pp.  vl.,  78. 

2942.  BIctKodliia,  FtitarentU,  fl.  aj>.  290. 
De  Resurrectione.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Migne'a 
rtitrot.  Grxca,  XVIII.  205-330.)    H. 

2942».  Apostles.  See  the  soK;aIled  ApoUoli- 
cal  ConxtUutiont,  Lib.  V.  c.  7. 

2943.  Jaoobns  Niribenu*,  fl.  a.d.  825.  ... 
Sermones,  Armenice  et  Latine  ...  .  Ronue, 
1766,  fol. 

Senn.  VIII.  la  on  the  rerarrceilon  of  the  dead. 
See  Kmmti's  N0U»  Thtol.  B'M..  VIU.  S09. 

2944.  Cyrllliis  JJifn>sofymitanus,t.  a.d. 850. 
De  Camis  Resurrectione. 

aee  his  Cat.  XVIII.  cc.  1-10;  ef.  IV.  e.  19. 

2945.  Oregorlns  Nyuenug,  fl.  a.i>.  870.  . . . 
De  Anima  et  Resurrectione  cam  Sorore  ana 
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8000.  Holdsfrortliy  Winch.  A  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Kwurrection  of  the  Same 
Body  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Loclce.j  Lon> 
don,  1727,  «•. 

8010.  D*0}rley,  Rohert.  Tonr  Dinertatlons. 
...  4.  Of  the  Kesorrection  of  the  Same  Body. 
London,  llt%  9». 

3010>.  [Harcnberfft  Joh.  Christoph.]    Oche- 
matologia.    [  I'ubliHued  nnder  the  pseudonym 
of  J.  C.   Tnchmriui.]    {Muteum  Biit.-Phil- 
Theol.,  IT.  114,  et  eeqq.    Brem.  1780, 8«.) 
Maintains  the  theonr  of  an  ethereal  bodj  or  vehi- 
«!«,  6xm^*'  of  t^  M"*>'  cooneeted  with  li.  a«  ita  In- 
strument, In  ate,  and  not  separated  by  death. 

8011.  ByleSy  Mather.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pre- 
sent Vileness  of  the  Body,  and  its  Future 
Glorious  ChHUKe  by  Christ.  To  which  is 
added,  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Import- 
ance of  Conversion.  . . .  Boston,  1782,  8«.  pp. 
U.,  14,  10  -+-.    H. 

The  2d  ed.  of  the  fignnar,  and  Sd  ed.  of  the  latter, 
Boston.  1771,  8».    B. 

8012.  Moshelm,  Joh.  Lorenz  ▼on*  Disser- 
tatio  qua  diKrctur  Servatoreni  nostrum,  leMum 
Christum.  Kfsurrectionem  Mortuorum  Cor- 
porum  qualeni  Christian!  crednnt  ex  Tcnebris 
in  Lucem  revocasse  et  demonstrasse.  (In  his 
Diuertationtt  ad  Hut.  EccltM.  prrtinenta, 
178;M8,  H«,  II.  68a-6&7.)    //. 

8013.  Rudd,  Saver.  An  Essay  towards  an 
Explication  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, Millennium  and  Judgment  ...  .  Lou- 
don, 1784,  S*. 

8014.  Zobel,  Xie.Em.  De  Resnrrectione  Mor- 
tuorum, luimanae  Rationi  uon  iniproUanda  et 
variis  Gentium  Testimonils  comprobata  Al- 
torf.  1784. 

8016.  P.f  R.  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
same  Body,  by  R.  P.    1785. 

8016.  Belirnancr,  Oeorfc  Ehrenfried.  De 
nimia  et  nmie  sana  cirra  Resurrcctionis  Ne- 
gotium  Curiusitate.    Budiss.  1786,  foi.  2ffr. 

301O.  Jablonski,  Paulus  Ern.  Dissertatio 
. . .  tlie«»U)gici>-hi!4toricn  do  IleHurrt'Ctlone  Car- 
niH  futura,  ex  Hola  Kfvolatloin'  Dei  cognita. 
Frnncofurti  a<l  ViHtlnini,  1737,  4«. 

Alio  in  hid  Opuacuta.  1813.  (r>.  IV.  &24-5S5.    />. 

8017.  Rnssel,  Rol>ert.  Scv^u  Sermons,  vis. 
I.  Of  tlu'  Unpardonable  Sin  ...  .  IV.  Tbe 
End  of  Time  ...  .  VII.  The  Future  St»te 
of  Man ;  <»r,  A  Treatise  of  the  RcHiirrectlon. 
...    Thr  Nine  and  Thirtieth  Ed.  ...    London, 

1737,  l>.  pp.  102 -L.     ir. 

I  cannot  a-scertain  the  date  of  tbe  first  editian. 

8017*.  Banmelater,  Friedr.  Christian.  ... 
De  Kxilio  .Mortis  Leibnitiano.  f  Progr.l  Gor- 
litii,  1737,  fol. 

8018.  Illvc,  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoke  at 
Trinity  Hall  in  Aldemgate  .^treot.  In  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Fcltou's  Two  DiHcoiir.Hes  on  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Same  llody.  Loudun, 
173H,  M. 

8019.  Pflng,  Ilerm.  Bewei8  der  Mtfglichkeit 
und  (lewis-siieit  der  Aufersteliung  der  To<lten, 
auH  den  (jriindeii  der   Vernunft.    Hamburg, 

1738,  M.  (21  sh.) 

8020.  Bertram,  Joh.  Frie<lr.  Die  Grundlehre 
de(«  ClirisifiithuniM  von  dur  Aufori'ti'huug  dor 
T(>«lti'n,  iiuch  Jk-hrift  und  Vernunfl  l»otrachtet. 
Bremen,  17-10,  «•».  pp.  S4()  -.   (-'4  nh.) 

"  Liber  prte  allU  leciione  dltruus.'  —  Ho^cik. 

8021.  Peck,  Francis.  New  Memoirs  of  ... 
John  Miltou  ...  .  With  ...  the  Resurrec- 
tion, a  l*oem,  in  Imitation  of  Milton.  Lon- 
don, 1740,  40. 

8022.  Sclmbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Verniinftige 
und  (ichriftniii.<<sige  Predigt  von  der  Auferste- 
hung  der  Todteo.  Jena,  (1740,)  1741,  4*. 
(10  sh.) 
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8023.  Jolmsoiiy  Samuel,  Rear  qf  Grrmt  Ibr 
rington.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body, 
as  asserted  and  illustrated  by  St.  Paal.  A 
Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  36-^.  2d  Ed.  Lcnuloa 
1741,8*. 

3024.  (Kolil,  Philipp].  Der  Beweis  dm  Ukr 
•atzes :  die  Todten  werden  aoftsrstehcn,  aMfe 
den  Qriinden  des  Olanbens  and  der  Yermnfl 
in  einigen  Reden  von  berUhmten  and  begab' 
ten  Lehrem  ansgefUhret.  [Published  nndei 
the  name  of  Theophilut  et  Sknoerui.]  2Th«U« 
Hamburg,  1741-12,  8*. 

3025.  StIebHts,  Joh.  Friedr.  IMaertado: 
Quid  Ratio  de  Resuscitatione  Corporom  oogne 
scat?    Ilalae.  1742. 

3026.  Biclaiier,  H.  A.  De  Mortaoram  Kenr 
rectione  sans?  Rationi  non  adaersA  sed  cod 
sentancA  iiotius.    Schliz.  1744,  4*.  2  ^. 

3027.  Setdel,  Christoph  Tim.  De  InhaMta 
tiouo  Spirit UM  Sancti  Kesdtoitationis  Corporv 
Fideliuni  Fundamento,  et  Opere  Spiritu 
Sancti  in  ResuHcitatione  Fidelium  perfldesdo 
IlelniHtad.  1746,  4«.  4gr.  ^ 

3028.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  {Lat.  Theophllvfi) 
De  IteMurroctione  Corporis  ejasdem  qaod  jso 
gestamuM,  licet  novis  Qunlitatibaa  vesUtJ 
Tubingac,,  1747,  4«>.  4  f/r. 

3029.  Miiller,  Joh.  Ditniel.  Der  redite  Oe 
bntnch  nnd  MixKbrauch  der  Vemanft  bej 
den  Geheinini(»en  der  UffeulMtmug  Lberiianpt 
und  bey  dem  Geheininise  der  Anferstehuoj 
der  Todten  in«besondere.  Frankfurt  am  IL 
1747,  K». 

3030.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  Dass  in  dieser,  als  dei 
besten  Welt,  eine  Auferstehnng  der  Ttodtei 
sukUnftig  sey,  winl  aus  der  Ternooft  ervie 
sen  . . .     .    Marburg,  1748,  8*.  (8  ah.) 

See  Kraft'a  Nme  ThtoL  BiU..  IT.  a^4M.    M, 

3031.  [Hardln|f,  Carl  Ludw.j.  BetraditWDg 
Uber  die  Mbghchkelt  der  Aafenrtebang  del 
Todten.  . . .    l^ipzig.  1749,  4*.  (34  ah.) 

Bee  Krafie  ^ewc  7k«o<.  MiU.,  IV.  t»-m.    M, 

3032.  Cockburn,  Jfrt.  Catharine  (Trot- 
ter;. A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the 
C^mtroversy  concerning  the  ResurrectiMi  at 
the  Same  Uo<ly.    (  Workt,  1751,  8»,  I.  253-378.; 

303VWhltflcld,  nenry.  The  Possibility  ci 
a  Kt-Nurrection  illustrated  by  Analogy,  [i 
Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv,  3&-38.]  Oxford,  1731,  ^^ 

3033>.  Fleury,  A.  A  Short  Essay  on  tb( 
General  Resurrection:  wherein  it  is  proved 
that  we  shall  rise  with  those  same  Bodiei 
that  we  now  have  ...    .    Dublin,  17ft2,  8> 

pp.  350.     G. 

3034.  Mfiller,  Joh.  Daniel.  Poasibllitas  el 
Certitudo  lieHiirrcctioniM  Mortuonim  ex  Fria 
cipiis  Kationis  excitntae,  Methodo  Matbema 
tico  demouKtratas  cum  Prn  fatiooe  Isr.  tiott 
lieb  Cunzii  ...    .    Marbargi,1752,  8>.  (12sb. 

3035.  Ullacb,J.  De  Corpcnrum  Mortnomtai  h 
Vitiiin  Reilitu,  Rationi  non  repagnante  se< 
optinio  congrucnte.    Dresda?,  ITaS,  4«.  3^. 

3036.  IVernsdorf,  Gottlieb.  Utrom  foraai 
nonnulli  pii  ante  Diem  Extremam  reaurgant 
Vltebcrgiv,  1752,  4<'.  6pr. 

30.3r«.  Goeze,  Joh.  Melchior.  Betrachtnni 
tlbcr  die  Grundwahrheiten  der  christlicfaei 
Religion  von  der  Auferstehung  der  Todten,  ii 
einigen  heiligen  Reden  ...  .  Magdeburg 
1754,8«.  — 2'Aufl.,  1763. 

3037.  Gerdea,  Daniel.  Meletemata  aacra,  aivi 
Isagoge  et  Exegesis  in  Caput  XV.  Epistola 
priori:*  ad  (\»rintnios,  antea  per  Formam  Dis 
putstiontmi  Academicarum  edita,Jam  denm 
recensita,  aucta  ...  .  QroniDga»,  1759,  4* 
pp.  595. 

3038.  Saalfeldy    Adam   Friedr.  Wflh.     Wi 
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2979.  Wallts,  John.  Tho  Resmrection  a«- 
•erteil ;  in  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  20.  Oxford, 
1079,  4*. 

29R0.  Bebely  Baltbamr.  De  Retnrrectlone 
Infantum  nondum  genitorum.  Argvntorati, 
108i* 

2981.  nailery  P.  De  Immutiitione  Supersti- 
tnm  iu  Fine  Mundl.    Jenas,  168S,  4*. 

2082.  Wolfy  Franx.  DisserUtio  qua  Resnrrec- 
tionis  Po(Psibllit8«,  ProlmbiUtai  et  cerU  Veri< 
taa  AMeritur.    Roetochii,  1683,  4«. 

2083.  Golllcr,  Jeremy.  The  Difference  be- 
tween the  Freeent  and  Future  State  of  our 
Bixlies ;  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xt.  ^.  London  ? 
1IM6, 4». 

2984.  IVelse,  Q.  De  Jnstomm  Resurreotione, 
omnium  rjuae  amima  fuerunt,  certiMim&  Ked- 
di  trice,  ex  Act.  iii.  21.  Longasaliss.  1090,  *». 
Affr. 

2985.  Wortlftliijg^ony  John,  D.D.  A  Prac- 
tical DiMCoume  of  the  Kenurrection  and  a 
Reward  to  Come.    London,  1600,  8o. 

Abo  In  hii  SeUet  Ditcourwt^  172S,  9*,  pp.  ST7-420. 
{H-y—^An  able  work.'  —Lnend**, 

2980.  Burfl^ess,  Daniel.  A  Discourse  of  the 
Death  ami  Keiturrection  of  good  Men's  Bodies. 
London.  1092,  8*. 

2987.  Hodjr,  Uumphry.  The  Resumption 
of  the  (^^ame)  Body  asserted :  fi-om  tho  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Heathens,  the  Ancient  Jews,  and 
the  Primitive  Church.  Witli  an  Answer  to 
the  Objections  brougiit  against  it.  ...  Lon- 
don. 1094,  Ho.  pp.  224 +.    //. 

Pp.  77-48  treat  of  tho  Jewish  dootrlne  of  transinl. 
gratioB. 

2988.  Tcnlsoii,  Thomas,  Ahp.  Concerning 
the  Culeittini  Body  of  a  Christian  after  the 
Resorrection ;  a  Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  63. 
London,  1094,  4*. 

2980.  IVIlson,  Afr.  William,  M.A.,  of  Morley, 
Dfrbythirt.  A  Discourse  of  tiie  Resurrection : 
shewing  the  Import  and  Certainty  of  it.  Lon- 
don, 1094,  8*.  pp.  236 -)-.    MHS. 

2989b.  Mclei*,  Gerhard.  Disputationoi  tres, 
Resiirrectionis  Ponsibilitatem  Natnrw  non  ig- 
notam,  ipsam  autem  Carnis  Resurrect ionem 
eidem  ignotam  esse,  astruentes.  Ilamburgi, 
1097, 4».  » 

2989^  liOClce,  John.  ...  Reply  to  the  ... 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  [E.  Stillingfleetj  An- 
swer to  his  Second  Letter.  Wherein  . . .  what 
his  Lordship  has  said  concerning  . . .  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Body;  the  Immaterialltv  of 
the  Soul  [etc.] .. .  is  examined.  London,  1099, 
8*.     BL. 

AIM  in  his  ITorfa,  11th  ed..  1812.  8*.  IV.  191-498. 
H. 

2990.  B*,  N.,  M.A.  The  Resurrection  founded 
onJustice  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Dr.  Ilody.J 
Bv  N.  B.  M.  A.    London,  1700  [1099?],  8o.  pp. 

See  Hist,  of  tk$  Worka  o/  M«  Learned  for  Dee. 
lflU9 :  1.  74&-747.    H.  I 

2901.  Stiibbs,  Philip.  The  Hopes  of  a  Resur- 
rection asserted  and  applied:  a  Sermon  on 
Psa.  49. 15  ...:  wherein  are  some  Occasional 
Reflections  on  the  Abuse  of  Funeral  Sermons. 
London,  1701,  4«. 

2902.  [Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samucll.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Resurrection  of  tlie 
Same  Body :  with  Two  Letters  concerning  tiio 
Necessary  Immateriality  of  Createil  Thinking 
Substance.  ...  London,  1705,  8*.  pp.  206  -f . 
If, 

2993.  Flcmlnflf,  Robert,  the  younger.  Chris- 
tology.  ...    3  vol.  London,  1705-08.  8*. 

la  Vol.  III.  the/r*(  renurreetlon.  or  "  the  prior  and 
■pedal  reaurrectloa  sod  reward  of  the  most  eminent 
OhrisUan  wlnniiM,"  Is  treated  of. 


2994.  FecKt,  Joh.  Exercitatio  de  Resnrreo- 
tione  Carnis,  an  et  quantum  ilia  ex  Natarali 
Ratione  innotescat.  {Sdtediiumaia  Saera, 
Rostoch.  1700,  8«,  p.  1,  et  seqq.) 

2995.  lie  IVriffKt, .    The  Soul  the  Body 

at  the  Last-Day,  proved  from  Holy  Writ :  r^ 
ftiting  the  Common  Received  Opinion,  that  we 
shall  be  Judged  in  our  Corruptible  Bodies. 
Wherein  Dr.  Coward's  and  Mr.  Asgiil's  Absurd 
Opinions  are  in  some  measure  weighed.  With 
an  Observation  on  Mr.  Rehearser.  Loudon, 
1707,  80.  ff:  3,  and  pp.  31. 

2996.  Oplts,  Heinr.  Dispntatio  theologica  do 
Statura  et  ^tate  resurgentium,  Occasione 
quorundam  Sp.  S.  Dictorum,  imprimis  Apoc. 
XX.  12.    Kil.  1707, 4*.  —  Also  1712,  and  Jenie, 

.  1745,  4». 

2997.  Parker,  Samuel,  M«ymiiM«r.  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Bold,  occasioned  l)y  his  Lnte  Discourse 
concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body.    London,  1707,  8o. 

2998.  SAsse,  Sam.  Auferstehnng  der  Todten 
und  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seelen,  ans  dem  sie- 
ben  und  dreyssigsten  Capitel  Esechielis  in 
sechs  Prcdigten  erklXret.  Leipzig,  1707,  8*. 
(11  sh.) 

2999.  Hammarlit,  Israel.  ...  Dissertatio 
tlietilogica  do  Uuniiuibufi  in  Supremo  Die  resi- 
dnis,  eorumque  Immutationo  ...  .  [Prtet, 
Laur.  Moliu.J     Upsal.  1708,  8*.  pp.  114. 

See  Jowrnat  dee  Sfueatu,  Maj  19,  1710. 

3000.  Teuber,  Sam.  Christian.  Placidum  per 
Mo<lum  Kpistolie  ad  Quaestionem  de  Resnrrec- 
tione  hiiins  Carnis  Responsum.  Magdeburgi, 
1708,40  -HS    ,      8, 

3001.  IVelnrlcK,  Geo.  Von  der  Ictxten  Auf- 
ferstehung  zuni  ewigen  Lebcn.  Chemnitx, 
1710,  8o.  3  gr. 

3002.  CMadny  (Lot.  Chladenlm),  J.  M. 

Vindiciae  Ke!>urrectiouis  Cnrnis  advvrsus  gra- 
visHimas  ex  Ratione  prolatas  Oppugnationea 
Erlangae,  1717,  4o.  Qgr. 

3003.  Basal  snr  la  providence,  et  la  po8s{bilit6 
physique  de  ia  resurrection,  tradnit  de  TAn- 
glois  du  doctenr  B.    La  Ilaye,  1719,  12». 

Is  this  bj  Rojie  ?    See  No.  2978. 

3004.  Holds^orth,  Winch.  A  Sermon 
preached  Inrfore  the  University  of  Oxford  [on 
John  V.  28,  29]  ...  in  which  the  Cavils,  Falwe 
Reasonings,  and  False  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  of  Mr.  Lock  and  others,  against 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Boiiy  are  ex- 
amined and  answered.    Oxford,  1720,  8o. 

3005.  Parsons,  Thomas,  18th  cent.,  first 
quarter.  Modern  Sadducism  confuted :  or,  a 
Trcati>u)  concerning  the  Resurrection  from 
the  Dead.  ... 

3006.  Felton,  Henrj-,  D.D.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  same  numerical  Body,  and  its  Reunion 
to  the  same  Soul;  asserted  in  a  Sermon  [on  I 
Cor.  XV.  23]  ...  .  In  which  Mr.  Lock's  No- 
tions of  Personality  and  Identity  are  confuted. 
...    3d  Ed.  London,  (Oxford,  1725,)  1733,  $•. 

8007. A  Discourse  [on  1  Cor.  xv.  23)  con- 
cerning the  Universality  and  Order  of  the 
Resurrection;  being  a  Sequel  [to  the  above] 
. .    .    London,  1733,  B*. 

Dr.  FeltoD  also  publ.  three  Sermons,  Oxford,  17S4- 
S8,  on  "  the  Scripiure  doctrine  of  the  reaurreciion, 
as  It  stood  before  tae  law.'*— .See  Darling's  Cfdopadim 
BibtiograpMca. 

3008.  [^Cockbnrn,  Mrs.  Catharine  (Trot* 
ter)].  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Holdswortli,  occa- 
sioned by  his  Sermon  ...  concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Same  Bo<ly.  ...  By  thr 
Author  of  a  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  of 
Human  Understanding  ...  .  London,  1720t 
8* 
'  Aleo  la  her  Worke.  1751. 8",  T.  IIS-IM.    J7. 
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Capitis  XV.  Eitintolae  piiorls  ad  Corintbim. 
Mag(li-liur(?i.  n»7,  4o. 

"  VaMe  Buru  et  emcodaU,"  In  D.  J.  Pott'a  8yUog« 
Comm,  Tkeot.,  V.  »-79.    B. 

80«U.  v.  Ideen  zur  Kritik  de«  Dogma  von  der 
AiifurKtrhunK.  (In  C.  F.  St&ndlin's  BfilrUge 
zur  J*in'loii.  u.  Getch.  d.  Rrligitm,  etc.  IL  US- 
UI.    LlilK-ck,  I7»7,  8».)    N. 

"  Rndenvoni  to  ^ttow  the  reuonablaoen  of  the  doc* 
trioe.  tind  thliiki>  tlmt  the  iudI  at  ibe  reaurractioD  will 
amin  tvcvive  a  body,  lo  order  Uieivwith  to  become 
capable  agaiu  of  human  rlruw."— .ffretacA. 

8065.  Knappt(ji*orgChri8tian.  Dt*  Nexu  Ke- 
Hurrvctioiiih  l«>Rn  Chrinti  e  MortiiiM  et  Mortuo- 
riiin  mi  iiluHtrniida  varia  Locii  Novi  TtMta- 
menti  iiiprimU  1  Cor.  xv,  1*2-19.  Ilalae, 
1799,  40. 

Aim  in  lili  Scripla  rarti  Argmmtnti,  ed.  Sda,  I.  28^ 
S26.    //. 

30G<>.  RusM-wnrmf  Jnli.  Wilh.  Borthol.  Frag- 
ment it  her  die  Lrf'hre  von  der  Auferstehung 
der Tudten.  (In  AugUMti's  Thfol.  Monatsdtri/t, 
1801,  .Inhrg.  I.  Ueft  8,  pp.  117-129.) 

"  Maintain*  that  the  soal  dtber  nceda  a  liody,  or 
not;  in  the  flrai  case  it  uuat  have  It  imuiediatcljr 
after  dvaih :  la  the  Aecond  a  resurrection  of  the  bodj 
would  lie  adpi'rtluoud."  —  JVrelaeA.  In  o|»poaition  to 
No.  306t. 

306(>.  Albrecht,  Wilh.  Jak.  Ist  dio  Anfer- 
Mtehuiig  il*'r  TtMitvn  eint*  bluee  Hervorbrin- 
gung  iicuer  Menbcheiikbrper  ud«r  die  Wieder- 
belebung  oben  doKMellicn  Leilxnt,  den  wir  don 
uin<eutlielien  Tbeilen  uach  bier  aiif  Krden 
geiiitbt  biibon?  ...  (In  AngiiHti's  The^.  Mo- 
natschri/t,  ]M)2,  Jalirg.  II.  Ueft  12,  pp.  4:^4- 
435.) 

80r>7.  Suakind,  Frie<lr.  Gottlieb.  (Tpber  die 
JUdischiMi  liegriflTc  vnni  3!eHiiiaHaU  Weltrichter 
nnd  TiMltenerwekor,  und  Hctnein  Heicb  am 
Ende  der  Welt.  Zur  Benrtheilungder  IIy])o- 
theite:  daHi*  die  Lohrit  Jenu  liber  die^enGegen- 
fit.iiid  Akkoiiimodatlon  ney.  (In  bii»  lUag.  f. 
chriitl.  DfMjmatik,  etc.  X.  92-143,  TUbingen, 
l»03,8».)    //. 

3068.  Bemcrkungnn  Uber  die  Aumprllche 

Jettu,  in  welcben  .f>r  aich  die  Auferwekung 
der  T(Klten,  du8  al'igomeine  Weltgerioht,  nnd 
ein  Reich  am  Kndc  der  Welt  xuM-breibt. 
(/fciv/.  pp.  143-199.)     //. 

8060.  Reddlnfl^lm,  W.  0.  Opgaaf  en  1>etoog 
Tan  de  bijlielleer  nt>pens  de  ulgonieene  op- 
Rtanding  der  diMnlen.  Mit  twee  bijlagon  over 
der.elfde  HtoflTo  nit  de  verhandelingen  van  II. 
II.  D«.>nker  CurtitiH,  on  eencn  ungen(»emden. 
(VtrhnntMingen  van  het  (imoottch.  tot  Yr.r- 
dftl.  nin  dt-n  Cfiritt.  Godtdienst,  etc.  *•  Uage, 
1»05,  S*  ) 

8070.  Reaurrectlon  of  the  Body  at  the 
l.rfi!it  Dity.     London,  1805*  H".  3<.  Od. 

8071.  SteM-artf  John.  The  KvHurrection ;  a 
Po«.Mii.  . . .     Lomioii.  IHOK,  12*.  pp.  253. 

S.-e  JVoN/A/y  Rev.  IMK).  LIX.  174-179. 

8072.  Drei^'y  Saniuel.  An  E«Hiiy  on  the  Iden- 
tity iiiid  (it'ueral  Resurrection  of  the  Iliimau 
B(Nly;  in  which  the  Kvidences  in  Favour  of 
tliewe  lui|M>rt»nt  Subjects  are  connldered,  in 
reltitiou  lx)th  tu  I'hiliMophy  and  Scripture.  ... 
2d  Kd.  I^ind«>n,  (IKOO,)  1H22,  80.  pp.  xxxii., 
487.     /:  —  AIjw  Philml.  1837. 

807'>.  Hnppach,  liorenz  Philipp  Gottfried. 
1 801>- 1 1 .     f'ee  .\ !».  1007 ,  1008. 

8073.  Piatt  St  John.  Reflections  on  Material- 
ihni,  IiiiiiutteriaiiHm,  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul, 
an  Intermediate  State,  and  the  ReMurrectitm 
of  the  Uudy :  being  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
the  i Sesitrrert ion  commences  at  I>t>ath.  Lon- 
don. 1M13,  8".  pp.  40. 

3'i7>.  Fontcnelley  Bernard  Le   BoTlor 
de.     Lett  re  de   Fontenelle  snr  la  r6sarrec- 
liun.     Kn  Kurope,  ]8i9f  am.  8«. 
OdIj  50  coplea  prioied. 
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3074.  Vofl^elf  Paul  Joach.  Sigmund.  De  E 
aurrectiune  Carnia.    Erlangv,  1819.  Zgr. 

3075.  IftTrigiktf  Richard.  The  Resurrectl 
of  the  Dead  an  ei^itential  Doctrine  of  the  Oi 
pel;  and  tlie  Neglect  of  it  by  reputed  Orll 
dox  ChriHtianM,  an  Argument  againut  t 
Trutli  of  their  System.  Liverpool,  1830, 1 
— 2il  ed.,  ibid.  1834, 12». 

3075*.  BI&rliArdt,  Joh.  Geo.  David.  Tel 
die  cliri-tliirlie  Auferstebuugi^lehre.  Lin  p! 
lortOphiK'h-exegetiaclier  Ver«uch  ...  .  11 
1828,  ^•.  (44  »h.) 

Malutaina  the  ibeorr  of  Bonuet.  Aec  Atfrm.  I 
ZtU.  tllalIrK  I'-fl.  HI.  S5S-aM«:  Puhrniabn.  Ibk 
d.  neufM.  iktol  Lit.,  I.  •»,  eSO. 
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rection Reviewed.  (Biblical  Mepog.  and  Class. 
Hev.  tot  April,  ISlft;  3d  Ser.,  I.  212-265.)  AB. 

3095.  Tracy.  Joseph.  Remarks  on  some  Phi- 
losophical Objections  against  the  Doctrine  df 
the  Rerturrectiou  of  the  Body.  (BiUioth. 
Sacra  for  Nuv.  1845;  II.  605-621.)    H. 

3096.  Hdltjr,  Arn.  Ueber  Auferstehung  und 
Uericht.  3  Predigten.  LUneburg,  1840,  8*. 
(21  sh.) 

9097.  IjandiSy  Robert  W.  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  asserted  and 
defended;  in  Answer  to  the  Kxceptious  re- 
cently presented  by  Rev.  George  Bush  ...  . 
Phihulelphia,  1846,  12>.  pp.  379.    A. 

3098.  Wyutkf  Frederic.  An  Examination  of 
*'  Anastasis"  fby  Prof.  George  Bush  J,  oxf>osing 
the  Fallacy  of  the  Arguments  therein  ad- 
vanced ...    .    London,  1847,  8«.  6s. 

9099.  Klngpsley,  Calvin.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead:  a  Vindication  of  the  Literal  Re- 
surrection of  the  Human  Body ;  In  Opposition 
to  the  Work  of  Professor  Bush.  ...  New- 
York,  1856  [cop.  1847 J,  32>.  pp.  159. 

3100.  Resurrection  (On  the)  of  the  Body. 
(L\  &  Mag.  and  Dtm.  Jiev.  for  Sept.  1847; 
XXI.  221-&7.)    //. 

In  oppwiUoa  to  ths  popular  notion.     Clear  and 
Ibrclble. 

8101.  Rocmer,  N.  Tan  de«  Leerrede  over 
de  hoedanigheid  der  toekomende  ligchamen 
en  huune  bctrekking  tot  de  tegenwuordigen, 
volgens  1  Kor.  xv:  3&-49.  Dordrecht,  1848, 
8».  Jl.  0.30. 

3102.  BoifrlbV|  Henry  Bond.  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Flesh :  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Fif- 
teenth (Tliapter  of  the  Former  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  . . .    London,  1849,  8*>.  pp.  120. 

3103.  IVatcrkelA,  IL  B.  De  la  r^urrection 
de  la  chair  dans  ses  rapports  nvec  les  sciences 
naturelles.    Louvain,  [18— f],  8*. 

31U3>.  Merrlolc,  John  M.  With  what  Bodies 
do  they  come?  (Monthly  Bel.  Mag.  for  Oct. 
1849;  VI.  467-172.)    //. 

3104. 
Doct 

Body,  as  taught  in  Holy  Scrlnture [Kight 

Bauiptou  Lecture  Sermons.]    Oxford,  1850, 
8«. 

3105.  [Hall,  Edward  Brooks].  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection.  (ChrxHian  Exam,  for 
March,  1850;  XLVIII.  302-314.)    H. 

3106.  Hcnflfcl,  Wessel  Albert  -ran.  Com- 
mentariue  iierpetuus  in  Prioris  Pauii  ad  C<»- 
riuthios  Epistulae  Caput  Quintuui  Decimum 


p.  y      -    _-     — .      _, — ,        

Oonlbnm,    Edward  Meyrick.      The 
trine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
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Sylrae 


cum    Epistola   ad    Winerum   ... 
Duels,  1851,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  259. »  D. 

8107.  Brourn,  John,  i>J>.,  rtnf.  </  ExtgtL 
Theol.  to  the  United  Prtsbyterian  Church. 
The  Resurrection  of  Life;  an  Exposition  of 
First  Corinthians  XV.  With  a  Discourse  oa 
our  Lord's  Resurrection. . . .  Edinburgh^  185S, 
8<>.  pp.  302. 

'*  A  Biniiterplecc  and  model  of  ezegesU. '— Kltto's 
J<mrk.  of  Sac.  Lit.,  2d  8«r.,  11.  S2&. 

3108.  Bryant,  Alfred.  MlUenarian  Views, 
with  IU*a!*ons  for  receiving  them,  to  which  is 
added  a  Discourse  on  the  Fact  and  Nature  of 
the  Resurrection.    New  York,  1852, 12*. 

8109.  Odbel,  Karl.  Ost«rbeute.  Ein  BUch- 
lein  von  der  Auferstehung  und  anderen  Heils- 
gatern  christliclier  Iloffnung.  Erlangen, 
1852, 1&*.  pp.  x  ,  2^5.  —  ^  verbesserte  und  ver- 
niehrte  Aufl.,  ibid.  1860, 16*. 

3110.  Good-wln,  Daniel  Raynes.  The  Resur^ 
rcctiou  of  the  Body.  {Biblioth.  Sacra  for  Jan. 
1852;  IX.  1-27.)    //. 

3111.  Hodgson,  George.  The  Unman  Body 
at  the  Rcrturrection  of  the  Dead.  London, 
1853.  pp.  88. 

Coup.  Metk.  Quar.  Rev.  for  July.  1853,  p.  471. 

3112.  B.,  C.  II.  Tl>e  Kesnrreition  of  the  Body. 
(Kltto's  Journ.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Jan.  1853;  N. 
S.  III.  383-406.)     D. 

3113.  Coleman,  Thomns.  The  Retleemer^s 
Final  Triumph :  or,  The  Certainty  and  Glory 
uf  the  Resurrection  of  the  Just  at  the  Coming 
of  their  Lord.     London,  1854,  sm.  8*.  pp.  206. 

3114.  Noble,  Robert.  The  First  Resurrection : 
being  Comments  on  First  Corinthians,  Chap. 
15.    Dublin,  1854,  sm.  8o.  pp.  111. 

3115.  Seeds  (The);  or,  A  Few  Wild  Flowers 
found  in  the  Wilderness  of  Thought.  [On 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.]  Loudon,  1854, 
sm.  8«.  pp.  30. 

3116.  Adler,  Adolph  Peter.  Om  DOd  og  Op- 
standeise.  £n  Afhandllng.  KJUbenhavn,1855« 
24  sk. 

3117.  Co-vrie,  Morgan.  Scripture  Difficulties: 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  including  the  Ilulseau  Lectures 
for  1854,  and  Three  other  Seruiuns.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1855,  80.  pp.  2S4.  (?) 

This  vol.  relates  rhieDr  to  th«  doctrine  of  the  Re. 
Burrection.  It  it  praUed  In  the  Journal  o/  Sac  UU. 
for  Jsly,  18&5, 1.  462. 

8118.  Seller,  F.  Die  Anferstehung  der  Tod- 
ten.    Vurtrug  ...    .    Berlin,  1855,  8*.  pp.  10. 

3119.  Fries,    .       Praktisch-theologlscho 

Erttrterungen  tiber  die  Lehro  von  der  Aufer- 
stenuugdei  FloiMches  und  deni  ewigen  Leben. 
{Jahrb.  fUr  Deutsdu  Theotogie,  1856,  I.  289- 
317.)    J). 

3120.  Resurreotton  TThe)  of  the  same 
Body  not  an  Article  of  Curistian  Faith.  Lon- 
don? 1H56. 

CoDtainiog  extract*  from  Looke,  Bamet,  Bp.  New* 
ton,  Bp.  Watson,  Abp.  Whatelj.  §te. 

3121.  Alger,  William  Rounseville.  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Flesh.  (Quarterly  Journ.  of  the 
Amer.  Unit.  Assoc,  for  April,  1857;  IV.  275- 
804.)    H. 

3122.  [Love,  William  De  Loss].  The  Fact  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  (JVrio 
Englandrr  for  May,  1857 ;  XV.  185-201.)    //. 

Uppose*  tho  doetrine  of  the  resurrection  of  tlM 
•aaie  body  which  Li  committed  to  the  gni\e. 

3123.  Osborn,  George.  The  Nature  and  Order 
of  the  Ketturrection  and  the  Spiritual  Body, 
London,  1857,  sm.  8«.  pp.  66. 

3124.  Thouflfhte  on  the  Resurrection.  Loo- 
don,  1857,  b".  Gd. 

3125.  Hamberfl^er,  Julius.  Die  Terklimng 
Oder  Vergeistigung  der  Lcibllchkeit.  (Jahrb. 
far  IkuUche  ThoSogie,  1858,  III.  188-102.)  D. 
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CLASS  ni.— DBSTIKT  OF  TDK  SOUL 


817S.  Roblnsoiif  Edward.  The  Resurrection 
and  ANceiihion  of  our  Lord.  (Bibliolh.  Sacra 
for  Feb.  1»I5;  11. 162-188.)    H. 

3177. The  Nature  of  our  Lord's  Resnrrec- 

tiun-Kody.    {Bibliolh,  Sacra  for  May,  1M5; 
II.  2«2-;il2,)    //. 

R«|irtbt«d  la  Kitto's  Joum,  of  Sac.  LU.  for  July. 
18&-i.    D. 

3178.  B-vldence  (The)  of  the  Resurrection 
[of  Cliri.xtJ.  (Kitto's  Joum.  o/  Sac.  Lit.  for 
July,  IMO;  VI.  20-41.)    D. 

3170.  Canons  of  Interpretation,  in  reference 


to  the  History  of  the  ResarrectUm.  (Jtmn 
of  Sac.  LU.  and  BOA,  Record  for  July,  lU 
f.  335-^7.  t    D. 

3180.  GAndllsl&,  Robert  S.  Life  in  a  RIa 
Saviuur :  iM'ing  Discourses  on  the  Argunc 
of  the  15th  aiapter  of  First  Corinthiai 
Edinburgh,  IKM,  t>*.  pp.  4U0. 

3181.  Flshor,  Gtmrge  Park.  The  Apes 
Paul,  a  Witness  fur  the  Rosurrectiun  of  Jes 
{liHAioth.  Sacra  t^T  July,  1S60;  XYIL  ffi 
634.)    H, 

McsUng  iIm  Tftbincen  Mhool  tm  ttaslr  ova  i 


E.— THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 


3182.  TertalllaniiSy  Q.  Soptimins  Florens, 
fl.  A.D.  *200f  Vv  Judiclo  Domini.  {Opera,  ed. 
OiOiUt,  11.770-781.J     D. 

The  authomhtp  of  thii  poem  U  very  doubtful.  Al- 
lix  kKriboi  li  to  Vereoundus  Junoeiuia,  who  lioa- 
lialivd  A.D.  &M. 

3183.  Appareblt  repentinus  dies  magna 
Domini. 

Fttr  «  curious  aiphahelieal  Poeni  b«icinoIaK  thus, 
which  •'Oiue  Imve  iiMSiibeil  to  nC  Ambrose,  olhera  to 
Augustine.  Mef  E.  Du  UMV*  Rtt^tin  pop.  Lat.  anif- 
ricKfe*  au  ZIP  SiieU.  Psris.  ISIS  «».  pp.  13&-1S8. 
H. 

31S:>.  IfCO  VI.,  FlaviuM,  surnnmod  Siipir.nt  and 
Philofophut,  Emju'ror  of  fhnttautinoplf,  fl. 
A.D.  8.*ro.  Kx  MtHlitationo  oxtrcmi  Jndicii 
Cnnticum  Compunctionis.  [Lntin  trans,  only.] 
{Maxima  BiU.  IXitrum,  .XXll.  763,  761.)    B. 

3184.  Thomas  de  Celano,  fl.  cir.  1330? 
J)ift  Iraf,  Ilymnus  auf  ilns  Weltgcricht.  Als 
Bititrag  zur  Ilymnologic  hemuHgcgeben  von 
F.  G.  LisTo  ...  .  Inbait:  Der  Urundtext. — 
Die  Uebersetzungeu.  Zur  GeHcbichto  dos 
Ilymnus  uml  st'inor  Uoliorsetxungeii.  Eino 
MuHikbuila;;o.     Hurlin,  1H4U,  49.  pp.  152  -|-. 

lu  Ll4C0'4  cditioo  »t  the  Stttbitt  mater,  etc.  Berliu 
1S41.  4".  tbvTv  it  a  Supplement  to  tbit  edition  of  tbo 
IHeM  Irce.  rnnt»iiiin4  17  iiddltlun:«l  trnuiil«tlcqi4.    See 
fiirthfr,  H.  A.  Dauiel  s  TkeAaunu  HumwilogUua,  II. 
ins-iai.  I.ii»!i.  1H55.  »•  (.JET. I.  aud  K.  Sitnrockii  Lavda 
Siun,  etc.  IKJO,  VJf*. 

SlHn.  Dit'H  Irre  in  Tlilrtfon  Original  Ver- 

hiuii!*   by  AlirHlisim   Colo**,  M.l).     New   York, 
l.V»V",  sm.  4".  iip.  xxxiv.,  ('4J.     //. 

Hlghlv  cumniviidod  Id  tho  Atlantic  Monthlf  for 
June.  IMW:  V.  7&i-754. 

318&a.  Theoleptua,  Abp.,  fl.  A.n.  1310.  Can- 
tirum  U(l  Aiiiiiiam  Huam  dc  Kcsurroctionc  ct 
Jmlicin  cxtremo.  [/>i/in  trans,  only.)  (Max- 
ima am.  1  Sit  rum,  XXll.  76*,  765.)    B. 

3185^  De«crixlone  del  giudizto  univrrsale, 
ftitta  iicl  buoii  Ht.'colo  delta  liugun  c  ura  m<'HHA 
ill  lii(:«>  da  Franc.  Zambrini.  liolugna,  1>>59, 
80.  pp.  10. 

31  sn.  Doomsdav.  {Chetter  Pfayt,  ed.  by 
\Vri^bt  lor  the  i^bakespeure  Society,  1847,  II. 
17K-'J01.)     //. 

3187.  Capiat ranns,  Joannes,  13^-1456. 
l)v  Juilicio  iitiiviTriali  fntnro,  et  Autichridto, 
ar  (Ic  Mt'llo  Hpirituali  Tractatus  ...  .  Vene- 
tils.  i:.7S,  I'Jo. 

31SS.  Poately  Guillaumc.     Libor  de  Ultimo 

•huliri. N.  p.  i..r  1>.  [15— 1.  10». 

''Ri-mpll  d'tninftln-itioiis  slngnMereb."— 7)e  Bure, 
I.  l.VI.  (|.  %-.— Kxiiriclus  refers  to  an  edition,  Harit, 
1642.  If'. 

SlS'.i.  Maggl,  nirolanio  (Lot.  Illoron.  Ma» 
f^ltiH  .     In.-  Miindi  KxiiHtionc,  et  l)i«' .ludicii. 


Libri  qnin<|iii 


nnhibn-,  l.Wi,  ful. 


A  French  irnuhlatiou,  Ljron.  Ib3l.  V. 

319<).  Barthollnns«  IvanM.  ITyi)omnesis 
dt4  cxttviiio  iiiiivfinali  Doi  Jiidicio  ...  . 
Witteb.  1505,  S". 

3101.  Paber,  Basillus.  Hiristl Ichor  Unter- 
ricbt  Yuu  dun  letzten  llkndeln  der  Welt  und 
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dem  JUugsten  Tage.    (Eisleben,  IMIA,)  Lc 
zig,  1579,  8«>. 

This  vol.  contains  a  "  TractiUcIn  too  den  Scs 

der  Verriorbeneu  und  aUnaUirai  Zustandc  nad  C< 

geiiheiU' '—  Herrich. 

3102.  Janlerf  L^mard.  Sermon  du  Jugemi 
final,  unlvernal  et  g6n6ral  de  Jenu»Chi 
...  .  Lyon,  ]667f  8*. 
8193.  liumnins,  Joh  Fred.  De  extremo  1 
Ivdicio,  t>t  Imlorvm  Vocatione  Libri  II. 
Vemaiirt,  ]M9,  8*.  ff.  (16),  80.  ^.  — Abu  An 
15W,8«. 

Rare.    The  title  reads  Indvrrm.  not  Imdamr 
as  in  fteveral  bibkiocraphlcal  worlia. 

3104.  Hvid  (Lot.  Alblnns),  Niels,  , 
Christelige  Uuderviisuiu};  oni  Dommed 
Yiiihed,  ...  Process  ...  [etc.].  Kitibenhs 
1576,  8«. 

3194*.  Oascoll^ef  Get)rt;e.  The  Proome 
Doimios  Day.  M  herein  the  frailties  i 
miseries  of  mans  lifo  are  liuely  purtra] 
and  learnedly  set  forth.  ...  TrauaUited  i 
collectetl  by  George  (tascoigne  >Isqayer.  L 
dun,  1586,  4«.  pp.  :r70.— First  ed.,  ihid.  U 
4».    BL. 

The  titles  of  the  three  dkUlona  «f  this  work  s 

—  "  The  view  of  worldly  Vanities ;"  "  Tlw  aham 

slunv  ."  and  '■  Thv  Ni-edels  E>e." 

3195.  IVitatockt  Thomas.  FechKzehn  V 
digtni  \<iii)ji.ng}>tc'ii  lifricht.    Stettin,  1577, 

3196.  Roflfera,  Tbuinas,  off'hrist  fVrt/irA.  i 
/onl.  (iciieral  SesHi(»n:  u  Di»t'unrne  a|^>lo 
tical  of  God  bis  GuneruU  Judgment.  Liind 
1581,  8». 

3197.  Dlaa,  Nicolao.  Tratado  del  Juicio  fii 
o  univtTsal  ...    .    Salamanca.  15VS  4o. 

Other  editions.     An   Itatian   tranhlMiioo.   \et 
i:»97.   4*.     Trf.il«  of  bell.    |>urfratorT.   psradiM-, 
coiuing  of  the  Mi-»siub  and  of  Aniicbrfst. 

3105.  Habcrmcl,  Jor.     Kin  hcrrlicher  sol 
ner   DialuK  von    dviu    J(.nK>tten    Gerirbt, 
deiit(«cbe  Keimen  ...     .    Coburg.  159S  4*. 

3190.  PolIlOy  Lucas.  Zebn  Prcflicten  vi 
JUng<»tfn  Gericlit  und  zwey  l*r«><1igton  von  d 
lliHle.  Lciiizig  [or  Dreslau?).  IOCS*  8*. 
Jhid.  1010.  1619,  8o. 

A  StrediMh  tranalattoo,  Bostock.  Ml 4.  «^. 

3109b.  Franx,  Wolfgang.  ...  Disputatioi 
do  extreiiit)  iudicio,  Ihire  prior.  ...  'Ktt 
IMiilipp  Horst.]  I  I'arspjisterior  ...  [Rft 
Nic.  WoIff.J  2  pt.  VVitteb.  ]0]O,  4-.  pp.  {'I 
(-4). 

In  his  Aufustana  ConfrMHonit  ArtieuU  . ..  roiy 
mati,  Witliii.  Kill,  40.    H. 

3200.  Alexander,  M'illinm.  £>iWa/.9iWi> 
Dooniu.HKiay'  ur  tiie  Great  Day  t^  tlif  Li>r 
Ivdgcment.  ...  [Kdinburgh,!  1614,  4*.  p 
126.     BM. 

TliU  edition  c<«lalnnonlT  four  Book«.  or  '*  I1i«ure< 
of  the  poem.  An  Pitlarsnl'cditloQ.  c«nlalninK  ivd 
lloum.  In  hit  "  Rvcrcatloim  with  ibe  Hvw*.  Lk*i 
irS7.  fol.  Also  in  Chalmerts  XnglUh  A««s.  V.  SI 
410.    H. 

3200*.  Rlcheome,  Loui^.  Tx>  Jtigement  gfr 
rnl  et  dernier  estat  du  monde  ...  nr 
16*iO,  8>. 
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8146.  fMosSt  Charles,  BpX    The  Evidence  of 
the  Resurrection  cleared  from  the  Exceptions 
of  a  Late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  considered  hy  a  Moral  Philoso- 
pher; iu  Answer  to  The  Tryal  of  the  Wit- 
nesses, kc.     London,  1744*  8*.  pp.  164.    H. 
Bepriuted  Load.  1748.  »•,  with  lbs  title  :  —  ••  The 
Sequel  of  ibe  Trjal  of  the  Wltneuc*  of  the  Beaurrec* 
tloo.  . . .    BevlMd  by  ths  Author  «r  the  Tryai  of  the 
WitacsMS." 

3147.  SllTestery  Tipping.  The  Evidence  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesns  vindicated  against 
the  Cavils  of  a  .Moral  Philosopher :  form'd  in 
Answer  to  the  Trial  of  the  AVitnesses.  Lon- 
don, 1744,  H>.  f.  1,  pp.  124. 

314S.  Anferatehunc  fDie)  Jesn  Chrlsti  als 
ein  Vurbild  unserer  Aufenttehung  aus  fiber- 
zeugenden  Grtindeu  erwlesen  ...  in  eineni 
Ileldengedicht.     Breslau,  1744,  8*.  pp.  112. 

3149.  Teller,  Romanus.  De  Christo  poet  Re- 
surrectioneni  a<rcuMn*  non  durwuarM.  Llusise, 
1747,*».  3pr. 

3150.  IVeat,  Gilbert.  Observations  on  the 
History  and  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Jenus  Christ.  . . .  London,  ]747«  8*.  pp.  xvi., 
445.    ^.  —  5th  ed.,  revised,  ibid,  1754,  8». 

Numerous  edition*  and  tnui«latioiu. 

3151.  Holmesy  Robert.  The  Resnrrection  of 
the  Body  deduced  trQWi  the  Resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  illu8trate<l  from  his  Transfigura- 
tion: a  Sermon,  on  Phil.  iii.  21.  Oxford, 
1777,  4p.  —  Also,  1779,  8«. 

Dr.  Holmes  alw  trentii  of  the  Re^arreetlon  of  rhe 
Bodj  ill  hii  Four  TrucU,  Oxford,  17K8,  if*,  pp.  217- 
249.     H. 

8152.  [RelmarnSy  Ilemi.  Samuel?].  Ueber 
die  AufvrHtehuiigMgescliichte.  (In  Lessiug's 
Zur  G**ch.  u.  Lit.  aus.  d.  ScfiiUsen  d.  hervtgl. 
Bibliothek  tu  WolftnbHtUl,  IV«r  Beytrag  5« 
Fragment,  pp.  437-498,  Braunschweig,  1777, 
8».)     H. 

3153.  [ResSt.  Joh.  IIeinr.1.  Die  Auferstehungs- 
ge«chichte  Jesn  Cliristl  gegen  einige  im  4. 
Beitrag    tur  Geschichte    nnd    Literatur  ... 

gsmachte    neuo  Einweudungen  verUieidigt. 
raunschwHg.  1777,  8*.  pp.  174. 

3154.  LeMlmflf,  Ootthold  Ephraim.  Elne 
Duplik.  Contestandi  magis  gratia,  qnam  all- 
qnid  ex  oratione  promotunu.  Braunschweig, 
177»,  »•.  pp.  157. 

S1S6.  rReasy  Joh.  Ileinr.l.  DieAuferstehnngs- 
geschicbtu  Jesu  Christi  ohne  WidersprUche. 
Oegen  eine  Duplik  ...  .  Ilanuover,  1779, 
8<>.  pp.  267. 

8156.  [Dftderletn,  Joh.  Christoph].  Frag- 
mente  und  Antifragnicnte  ...  .  3*  Aufl.  2 
Theile.    NUrnlK^rg,  (1778,  «2.)  1788,  8*. 

"  Partieularlj  ralusble."— Aref«cA. 

8157.  IVIeymann,  Conr.  Friedr.  Tersuch 
eines  Beweiites  der  Vortrefflichkcit  der  cliriHt- 
lichen  Religion  aus  der  Auferstehung  Christi. 
Flensburg,  1778,  8*.  pp.  104. 

3158.  Leas,  Oottfr.  Die  Auferstehungsge- 
schichte  Jesu  nach  alien  vier  Evangelien, 
nebst  eincm  doppelten  Anhange  jzegeii  die 
Wolfenbiittclschen  Fragmente.  QOttingen, 
1779,  »••  (274  »h.) 

3159.  Vclthnsen,  Joh.  Casp.    Historia  Ro- 

surrectiouis  Christi  ex  diversis  Commentariis 

probabilitor  contexta,  et  insertlfi  subinde  Ani- 

mailversifnibus  illustrata  atone  conflrmata. 

Pars  I.-III.    Helmstadii,  178<Hii,  4*.  pp.  35, 

24,41. 

Also  in  Yslthuca't  OomumtmUUlotut  TktcL,  lY.  77- 
Ifi.    D. 

816a  Orleabaeli,  Joh.  Jac.  Inquiritnr  in 
Pontes  uiide  Evangelistae  snas  de  Resnrrec- 
tione  Domini  Narrationes  hauserint.  Jenao, 
1788.    (In  his  Opu»c.  Acad,,  II.  241-256.)    D. 

816L  MtelutcIAs,  Joh.  David.      Erkliinmg 


der  BegrSbnisfl-  und  Anferstehangtgeachichte 
Christi  nach  den  vier  Evangelisten  mit  RUck- 
sicht  auf  die  iu  den  Fragmenten  gemaditen 
EinwUrfe  ...    .    Halle,  1788,  8*. 

An  RnglUh  traoiisUoo.  Loodoa.  1827, 11*.    J>. 

3162.  Mlchaelis,  Joh.  David.  Das  5.  Frag- 
ment selbst,  aus  G.  E.  Lessin^'s  4.  Beitrag  Kur 
Gesfchichte  ...  mit  J.  D.  Nichaelis*  Anmnr' 
kungen.  Als  ein  Anhang  zur  BegrKbniss-  und 
Anferstehungsgeschichte.    llallo,  1785,  8». 

3163.  Pleaatiig,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Auferste- 
hnngHgeschichtc  an&  Neue  U'trachtet.  Halle, 
1786,  8«».  pp.  611.  — 2"  Aufl.,  ibid.  1788,  8». 

3164.  Falconci*,  Thomas,  M.D.  The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  ascertained  from  an 
Examination  of  the  Proofs  of  his  Identity 
after  that  Event.    Oxford?  17IN{,  8*. 

3165.  Krlefl^er,  W.  L.  De  opstanding  van 
Jezus  Cbristus.    Amsterdam,  1808, 8«.  ^.  3.75. 

3166.  Gook,  George.  An  Illustration  of  the 
General  Evidence,  establishing  the  Realitv  of 
Christ^s  Resurrection.  ...  Edinburgh,  1808, 
8»  pp.  xvi.,  323.     F. 

See  JTonlMy  Mmt.  18»,  LIX.  2U  2«. 

3167.  Krelil,  August  Ludwig  GottUib.  De 
Moniento  Resurrectionis  Jesu  Christi  iu  In- 
stitutione  Apostolica.  Dissertatio  exegetico- 
dogniatica  ...  .  Pars  Prior.  Misenav,  1880, 
4*.  pp.  30.    D. 

3168.  Sonatral,  J.  H.  Jesus  opstanding,  de 
grondtnil  van  het  Christelijk  geloof.  Am- 
sterdam, lH3*i,  80.  Jt.  3.60. 

3169.  Ullmanii,Carl.  Was  setzt  die  Stiftnng 
der  Kirchedurch  einen  Gekreuzigten  voraus? 
...  ( Theol.  Stwi.  u.  Krit.,  1882,  pp.  579-596.) 
//. 

3169*.  Voselsang,  Heinr.  Joseph.  Uober 
den  verklilrten  Leib  Je.tu  nach  seine  Aufer- 
stehung. Eine  dogmatische  ErOrtemng. 
(Achterfeldt's  Zeit»chri/t  f.  Philns.  u.  IcaUi. 
Tlieol.,  1883,  Heft  II.  pp.  41-53.)    B. 

3169h.  HlndmarsK,  Robert.  (Swedenbor- 
gian.)  An  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  being  an  Humble  Attempt  to  Answer 
the  Question,  With  what  Body  did  the  Lord 
rise  ft-oni  the  Dead?  . . .  London,  1888, 8^.  pp. 
xxxvi.,  283. 

3170.  Doedea,  Jac.  Isaltc.  Dissertatio  theo- 
logica  de  Jesu  in  Y I  tarn  Reditu.  TnO^^"  ^ 
Rheuum.  1841,  8«.  pp.  256. 

3171.  LAblcert.  Joh.  Heinr.  Bernh.  Welche 
Kraft  haben  wir  nach  der  Bchrifl  der  Aufer- 
stehung Jesu  beizulegen?  Eine  exegetisch- 
dogmatische  Uebersicht  der  darauf  boxUgli- 
cheu  Stellen  des  neuen  Testaments.  ( Tlieol, 
Stwl.  u.  KriL,  1842,  pp.  935-978  )    H. 

Tnntlated  in  the  jimnuU,  9f  Sac.  LU.  for  OeU 
18M  :  N.  8.  Yll.  64-80.    D. 

3172.  Doedea,  Jac.  Isalc.  De  opstanding  van 
onzen  lleere  Jezus  Christ  in  hare  zekerheid 
en  be1angr(Jkheld  voorgeateld.  Utrecht,  1844, 
»•.  fi.  1.20. 

3173.  IVIUiama,  Isaac.  The  Gospel  Narra* 
tive  uf  oiir  Lord's  Resurrection  harmonized, 
with  Ketlectious.  London,  184d,  sm.  8*.— > 
Also  ibid.  1850. 

3174.  Bush,  George.  The  Resurrection  of 
Chrixt ;  iu  Answer  to  the  Question,  whether 
he  rose  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  in  a 
Material  and  Earthly  Body.  ...  New- York, 
1845,  r>.  pp.  92.    A, 

3175.  Relolft,  Oeorg.  Die  Auferstehung  dea 
Uerrn  als  Heils-Thatsache  mit  beeonderer 
RUcksicht  auf  Schleiermacher.  . . .  Eine  hla- 
torisch-exegetisch-dogmatische  ErOrtemng 
...    .    Darmstadt,  1845,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  334.    D. 

Bine  sedleiviM  BehrlfU"— JCMnf,   In    Bsrtog's 
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S17S.  Roblnsotty  Edward.  Th«  Reanrrection 
and  AHCoiiHiun  of  our  Lord.  iBMioth.  Sacra 
for  Feb.  184d;  II.  162-189.)    H. 

8177. The  Nature  of  our  Lord's  Rerarrec- 

tlon-Body.    [Bibliolh.  Sacra  for  May,  tMi; 
II.  292-312.)    //. 

Reprinted  in  KiUo't  Jowm,  o/  Sac  LU.  for  July. 
18&2.    D. 

8178.  BTldence  (The)  of  the  Resorrectlon 
[of  OhriKtJ.  (Kitto's  Joum.  of  Sac,  LU.  for 
July,  1850;  VL  26-41.)    D. 

8179.  Canoms  of  Interpretation,  in  reference 


to  the  History  of  the  Resnrrectioiu  (Jtmmal 
of  Sac.  LU.  and  BibL  Record  for  July,  MM; 
1.836-^7.)    D. 

3180.  Candlishy  Robert  8.  Life  in  a  Risen 
Saviour :  being  Discourses  on  the  Aripiment 
of  the  15th  Chapter  of  First  Corinthians. 
Edinburgh,  1858,  8*.  pp.  400. 

8181.  Flshor,  George  Park.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  a  Witness  for  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus. 
(Bibliaih.  Sacra  for  July,  I860;  XYII.  OO- 
684.)    //» 

Mestaig  lbs  Tftbiafcn  nbool  ca  ttasir  ova 


E.— THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 


8182.  TertalllaniiSy  Q.  Septimius  Florens, 
fl.  A.D.  200  f  D«  Judicio  Domini.  {Operas  ed. 
Oehlor,  II.  776-781.)    D. 

The  autborahtp  of  this  poem  ia  very  deaMtal.  Al- 
lix  Mcribea  li  to  Versoundiu  jHBoenaU,  mho  floo- 
rlabed  a.d.  64t. 

8183.  App«r«blt  repentinus  dies  magna 
Domini. 

For  a  curloua  olpkobaCieol  poem  beglnoinf  thua, 
which  MDie  have  ascribed  to  Bu  Anibroae.  olbera  to 
Aucoaltne,  »«e  E.  Da  UMVn  PoftUtvop.  Lai.  anti' 
riatrtt  au  XJP  SUeU,  Poria.  IMS  «•.  pp.  ISS-ISS. 
B. 

8183».  Leo  VI.,  Flavius,  sumamed  Sapitins  and 
Philosophus,  Emperor  of  Chnttanhnoplet  fl. 
A.i>.  88(1.  Ex  Meditatione  extremi  Judlcii 
Canticum  Compnnctlonis.  [Latin trans,  only.] 
{Maxima  Bibl.  BUrum,  XXII.  763,  76ft.)    B. 

8184.  TKomaa  de  Celano,  fl.  cir.  1230? 
Die*  Irae^  llymnus  auf  das  Weltgericht.  Als 
Beitrag  zur  Uymnologie  herau»gegvb«*n  von 
F.  G.  Lisco  ...  .  luhalt:  Der  Grundtext. — 
Die  Uebersetzungen.  Zur  Geschlchte  des 
IlymnuH  und  seiner  Uel>ersetxungen.  Eine 
MuHikbellage.    Berlin,  1840,  4*.  pp.  152  +. 

lu  Liwo'a  edltioD  of  the  Sahat  mater,  etc.  Berlio. 
1M3.  4".  there  U  a  Sapplemeot  to  thia  edition  of  the 
IHea  /ror,  conlatnloc  17  addltionnl  tranalationa.  See 
further.  U.  A.  Danlel'a  TketamruM  HwmuuAoatcue,  II. 
10S13I,  Llpii.  ltJ66,  V  \,H.),  and  K.  SimrookWi  Lauda 
SioH,  eto.  ItiM,  !:(*. 

3185. Dies  Irie  In  Thirteen  Original  Ver- 

sioiiM  liy  Abraham   ColeM,  M.D.    New  York, 
1859,  MM.  4'».  i»p.  xxxiv.,  65.     H. 

Hlgblr  coniniendcd  la  the  Atlantic  Montklf  for 
June,  lUO;  V.  7&2-7S4. 

3185».  Theoleptns,  Ahp.,  fl.  a.d.  1810.  Can- 
ticum ad  Aninmm  suam  de  Kesurrectione  et 
Judicio  extreme.  [Latin  trans,  only.]  {Jliax- 
ima  Bibl.  J\itrum,  XXII.  764,  766.)    B. 

3185^  Deaorlzlone  del  gindizio  universale, 
fatta  nel  btion  Mecolo  della  lingua  e  ura  messa 
in  luce  da  Franc.  Zambrlni.  Bologna,  1S59, 
Bo.  pp.  16. 

8186.  Doomsdav.  (Chetter  Ptays,  ed.  by 
Wriglit  fur  tiiu  Shakespeare  Society,  1847,  II. 
178-201.)    II. 

8187.  CapUtranna.  Joannes,  1885-1456. 
De  Ju<iici(>  iiniversali  ftituro,  et  AutichriHto, 
ac  lie  Rcllo  spirituali  Tractatus  ...  .  Vene- 
tiis,  1578,  120. 

31R8.  Poateif  Gulllanme.     Liber  de  Ultimo 

Judicit)  ...    .    w.  P.  orn.  fl5 — 1,  1G». 

'*  Rcmpli  d'lniafcinntiona  alngulierea."— Z>0  Burt, 
I.  454.  q.  v.->Vabrlclu*  refera  to  an  edition,  Parla, 
154i.  8*». 

3189.  Magfgfit  Girolamo  (Lot.   Ilieron.  Ma-* 
ffina  .     1/e  Mundi  KxuHtiono,  et  Die  Judicil, 
Libri  quin<|uc  ...     .     Bnftilew,  15tt2)  fol. 
A  FSrenek  tranalatiou,  Lyou.  16S1,  8*. 

8190.  Barthollnus,   Ivarus.      Hypomnesis 
do    extretiio    univuraali    Dei    Judicio  ...     . 
.Witteb.  13(i5,  8». 

sioi.  Faber,  Basillus.  Chrlstllcher  Unter- 
richt  vuu  den  letzteu  lUndeln  der  AVelt  und 
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dem  JUngsten  Tage.    (Eisleben,  IMft.)  Leip- 
zig, 1579,  8». 

Thia  rol.  oontaloa  n  "  TractAUelB  too  doa  Scden 

der  Veratorbenco  and  nUrm  {bran  Euaunde  «ad  6«le> 

feitbeit.  '^Htrrieh. 

3192.  Janter*  Leonard.  Sermon  du  Jngement 
final,  uuiTersal  et  gtatral  de  Jeaa»Clirist 
...    .    Lyon,  1587«  8*. 

8103.  Lumntns,  Job  Fred.  De  extreme  Dei 
Ivdicio,  et  Indonrm  Vocatione  Libri  II.  ... 
Vcnetiis,  1509,  S".  ff.  (10),  80.  If.— Also  Antr. 
1594,  »>. 

Rare.  The  title  reoda  Jndortm.  not  Jmdmatnmk, 
ma  in  aereral  blbUograpbtcal  norka. 

8194.  Hvld  {Lat.  Albtnns),  Niels,  Bp. 
Christelige  Underriisnlng  om  Duoiroedags 
Vished,  ...  Process  ...  [etc.].  Kliibenhafn, 
1570,  8». 

8194*.  Gascofi^Cf  George.  The  Druome  of 
Doomes  Day.  Wherein  the  fhiilties  and 
miseries  of  mans  life  are  linely  portrayed 
and  leamedlv  set  forth.  ...  Translated  and 
collected  by  George  Gasooigne  Esqnyer.  Lou- 
dun,  1586,  4fi.  pp.  270.—  First  ed.,  thid.  1670. 
49.    BL. 

The  titlea  of  the  three  dlTiaiMia  et  thia  vork  are : 

—  ■•  The  view  of  worldlj  Vanltiea:**  -  The  ahsias  et 

aiunr  :"  nod  -  The  Needela  Ejo." 

8195.  'WItatoelCy  Thomas.  Sechszehn  Pr»> 
digten  vomJLng»ten  Gericht.  Stettin,  1677* 8*. 

3196.  TLo^erUf  Tliomas,  of  Christ  Ckvrch^  Ov- 
ford,  (icneral  Sewion;  a  Discourse  apuloge* 
tical  of  God  his  Generall  Judgment.  London, 
1581,  8«. 

3197.  DIaa,  Nlcolao.  Tratado  del  Juicio  final 
e  universal  ...    .    Salamanca,  1588,  4*. 

Other  editiooa.  An  /(oUon  tnnalation.  Tcaet. 
1&97,  4**.  Treata  of  bell,  por^iory.  paradlae,  iIm 
coming  of  the  Meaafah  and  of  Aotichrlat. 

3198.  Halyerincl,  Jer.  Kin  herrlirher  Bch»- 
tier  Dialog  von  dem  JLngirten  Gericht,  in 
deutsche  Keimen  ...    .    Coburg,  1598,  4*. 

3199.  PoiltOy  Lucas.  Zehn  Predigten  vom 
JUngHten  Gericht  und  zwey  Predigten  von  der 
H6lle.  Leipzig  [or  Breslauri,  1601.  b*.— 
Ibid.  1610, 1619,  8». 

A  SwediMk  tranaUtloo,  Boatook.  ]il4.  8*. 

3199».  Frans,  Wolfgang.  ...  Disputationis 
de  extremo  ludlcio.  Pars  prior.  ...  [Reep. 
Philipp  Ilorst.]  \  Pars  post  erior.  ...  {Rem. 
Nic.  Wolff.]    2pt.  VVitteb.  1610,  4».  pp.  (24), 


(24^ 


D  hia  AtlfHetanm  ConfnHetde  ArUeuU  . . , 
mail,  Wittvii.  Ibll,  4«.    H. 

3200.  Alexander,  William,  Earl  of  Stirlina. 
DoomeB<day'  or  the  Great  Day  o£  the  Lords 
Ivdgement.  ...  [Fidinbiirgh,]  1614,  4*.  pp. 
126.    BM. 

ThU  edition  eoatainaonlj  ftnir  Booka.  or  "  Hovrea.^ 
of  the  poem.  An  rnlarced  edition,  eontnlniax  t««lT« 
Hour*,  in  hU  "  RecrRatlotm  with  th«  llTa». '  Lood 
IftST.  IM.  Alao  in  Cbalmera'a  EngtUh  Peete.  V.  SIT- 
410.    H. 

3200*.  Rlcheome,  Louis.  Lejugement  g4n4- 
rnl  et  dernier  estat  du  monde  ...  Paris. 
1620, 8». 
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3901.  VosslvSy  Gerardas  Johannis.    Dr  Jndi- 
cio  extr«iuo.    (Id  his  T%e$e»  Tfu^.f  1939,  4* 
Olpp.  VI.  406-412.)    a: 

3202.  Meyrfkrt,  Job.  Matth.  Das  iUngste 
Gericht  ...  ans  den  andilchtigsten  Cunteni> 

fdationeu,  sowulil  alter  als  neuer,  duch  ge- 
elirter  VKter  nnd  Manner  betchrieben  ...  . 
NUruberg,  itt33,  8*.  — Also  1637,  1662  (6th 
ed.X  1072.  (46  kIi.) 

3203.  Raftiy  Alb.  Den  himmelske  Herredag, 
det  er,  di'U  yderste  DommedagH  Be^kriveUe, 
item.  Oni  det  ievi|ce  LW  og  om  det  wvige 
DOd.     Kidbeiiliami,  1033,  8«.  —  Ibid,  1667,  8*. 

3204.  Caltxtnsy  Georg.  Uber  de  snpremo 
Judicio.  Uelmtit.  16i&,  4*.  (24  sh.)  — /6»d. 
165«,  4». 

3205.  Pfell)  Job.  Indklnm  nltlmam  cnm 
Tabnlis  vneis.    Ursel.  1835, 1643,  8*. 

3206.  Balso  (Lat.  de  Baiicio)*  Carlo  del. 
Do  Judicio  uuivenmli  Tractatus.  Meapoli, 
1040.  S: 

3206*.  Rlttcr,  Melcb.  Gerlchts-Splegel,  (Us 
Iflt,  klare  Abbildung  des  JUngoten  Gericbts. 
BreiMlnn.  IttIS,  »».  — AbM>  Leipx.  1662,  8*. 

3207.  Albrcclit,  Georg.  Tuba  norissima: 
vom  JUngMtfti  Gericht  und  Ende  der  Welt,  in 
neiin  und  siebeuzig  Predlgten.  Nordlingen, 
1045. 4*.  — Also  Nbrnberg,  1652,  4*  (138  sh.), 
and  1670,  4». 

3208.  Douglas*  Lady  Eleanor.  The  Day  of 
JvdgenifiitH  Modell.    London  ?  III469  4«. 

3209.  Ijiidemann,  Daniel.  JUngstesGerfc^t, 
in  etliclii'H  Siun-  und  Wocheutagspredigten. 
NUmberg,  t«50, 12».  (26  sb.) 

8210.  Meianeri  Job.  De  extremo  Judicio. 
Wiltcb  1052,  8* 

3211.  Albluna,  Job.  Georg.  JUngsteM  Gericht 
und  ewige<}  Leben  lor  Freude  dess  ewigen 
LebeusJ.    Leipzig,  t05S,  4». 

3212.  Smith,  Saninel,  Vicar  of  PriUUtp^Jl^ 
£»$fje.  Thu  Great  Asslxe,  or  Day  of  Jubilee 
...  .  [K«mr  Sermonrt  on  Her.  xx.  11-15.] 
London,  1055, 12*.— 31st  ed.,  Lond.  1684. 

8213.  Hlldc brand,  Joacb.  D«  extremo  Ju- 
dicio    UeluiHt.  1057,  4*. 

3214.  AmschMranser,  Job.  Cbristoph. 
Cbridti  /nliiuiftiger  Tbron  und  Lobn;  oder 
eilf  Predigten  voni  jUugsteu  Gericht.  NUm- 
berg, 1005,  4«.  —  Ibid.  1680, 4*. 

8215.  Soliottcl,  Justus  Georg.  Torstellung 
deif  J iiugitten  Gericbts.  Mit  KupfTern.  Braun- 
schweig, 10(M,4*.  — Also  ibid.  1674,  1680,  80. 
(22i  sb.) 

S215>  ^ucnstedt,  Job.  And.  Disqnisitio 
tbeulogicH  de  Die  l^antocritico.  [Resp.  Christ. 
Waltber.)    Wllteb.  1070,4». 

3216.  Hcllkllnflfeiider  Ubematurlicher  Po- 
sanuen-i^bnll,  odcr  truurendes  wundcrlicbes 
'wurbnfftiges  J iingstes  Gericht,  woriuneu  aller 
Proferixionen  Mensclien  ...  Gebrecben  ... 
durcb  den  Lucifer  artig  vor  Augeu  gestellet 
nnd  erxeblet  werden.  NUrnberg,  1071,  and 
1674,  12». 

3217.  liC  Febvre,  Hyacinthe.  Trait6  du 
J ugem wit  dernier  ...  .  3*M.  Paris, (1071, 
92,)  1694,  4«. 

3218.  Manul,  Giov.  Battista.  II  tribunal  in- 
tolerabile  di  Dio  giudicante  ...  .  Vcnezia, 
1071,  120.  — Milauo,  1672,  12o.  pp.  72,  with 
engrarings. 

3S19.  flVlggloswortli,  Micbaoll.  The  Day 
of  Doom :  or,  A  Poetical  Description  of  the 
Great  and  Last  Judgment.  With  a  Short 
Disconrse  about  Eternity.  London,  1073,  l>* 
pp.  (4),  92.  —  The  7tb  ed.,  enlarged.  BuBtou 
(U.S.),  1751,  sm.  8*.  pp.  104.    JiHS. 


BeprlBtcd  (tnm  ths  (kh  r4..  of  1715).  Boston.  VM, 
U:  -  S«e  ihe  CkrUtian  Exam,  for  Deo.  1H28,  T.  6S7- 
640.  for  euiloiM  rxiraeu  ooauisins  the  plea  of  **ro- 
probste  Inlaou,"  and  thdr  Mnicnoe  to  "  (he  sosCsit 
room  In  hell.** 

8219*.  Ga-vallcro  de  lala,  Martin.  Ser- 
niones  del  juicio  final  ...  .  Madrid,  1070» 
4».  ff.  68. 

8220.  Balduln,  Gottlieb  {Lai.  Tbeophilns). 
Vorbild  und  Betracbtung  des  letsten  allge- 
melnen  Gericbts  Qottes,  in  fllnf  Predigten. 
Kegenspurg,  1080, 12*.  (34  sh.) 

8221.  Franc lacl,  Erasmus.  Dio  letxte  Re- 
chensobafft  aller  Menschen  ...  .  NUmberg, 
1080,  8».  (87  sh.) 

3222.  Beircrleyy  Tliomas.  The  universal 
Christbtn  Doctrine  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
...    .    London,  lOtfl,  4«.  pp.  88. 

3223.  Por»cl&,  Cbristoph.  Ilertxens-  und 
Oewissenswecker,  in  dreyssig  Predigten  Tom 
jUngsten  Gericht.  Leipzig,  1090,  4fi\  (12», 
Georgi;  103  sb.) 

322i.  Parlchiirst,  Nnthaiiiel.  On  the  Last 
Judgment:  a  Treatise  on  KeT.  xx.  11,  12. 
Limdour  1704,8*. 

8225.  Klemm,  Christian.  Grosser  Gerichts- 
Tag  auM  den  onlentlichen  Evangelien.  NUm- 
berg, 1707, 4«.  (143  8b.) 

3226.  Yomiflf,  Edward.  A  Poem  on  the  Last 
Day.    Oxford,  1713,  8». 

Numerous  cditioon  and  tranalstious. 

3227.  Flint,  or  Flynt,  Henry.  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Last  Judgment,  asserted  and  ex- 
plained, in  Two  Discourses  on  Romans  IL  16. 
...  Boston  in  Now-England,  1714, 4*.  pp.  ii., 
28. 

3227*.  Bnlkeley,  J.,  qf  Ctare  Hatty  0am- 
bridgt.  Tlie  Last  Day ;  a  Poem  in  12  Book*. 
London,  1720,  8>.    BL. 

8228.  Hill,  Aaron.  The  Judgment-Day,  a 
Poem.  ...  The  2d  £d.  Loudon,  [17*ilfJ  4*. 
pp.  iv.,  14.    MHS. 

3229.  IVeMTComb,  Thomas.  The  Last  Judg- 
ment of  Men  and  Angels;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books,  after  the  Manner  of  3Iilton  [?J.  Lon- 
don, 1728,  fol. 

3230.  Oenflfcl,  Geo.  Tractatus  tbeologicus  de 
Judicio  uuiversali,  nee  non  de  Signis  ac  Rebus 
proxime  antecedentibus  Judicium,  item  do 
Rebus  illud  conse<iuentibu8.  ...  Calinii, 
1727,  4».  pp.  174, 10. 

8231.  IVIncklcr,  Job.  Pet.  Siegm.  Apoca- 
lyptiscbe  frobliche  Botscbaft  voni  JUnnten 
Gericht  und  dor  darinuen  enthaltenen  Selig- 
keit  der  Glaubigeu  in  Kelt  und  Ewigkeit. 
Jena,  1782,  8».  — Also  1739,  »».  (21  sh.) 

323K  Baleatrtcri,  Ortensio.  II  Gindiiio 
uuiversiile  ]>ruposto  a  considerarsi  per  clascuu 
giorno  del  mese.    Firenxe,  1739, 12*. 

3232.  Heyn,  Joh.  Dispntatio  de  Praeludio 
Jndicii  vxtremi  Orbi  Terranini  per  Cometas 
exhibendo.    Brandenb.  1742, 4o. 

3233.  SeKub«rt,  Job.  Ernst.  Gedanken  Ton 
dem  Jiingsteu  Gericht.  Jona,  (1742,)  1746, 4*. 
(83  sh.) 

3234.  Wolflirt,  Friedr.  Paul.  Ob  an  deni 
Kr(Ms<*n  und  solleunen  Tage  des  Jilugsteu 
Gerichtes  auch  noch  einige  Biisse  Statt  findef 
Jena,  1748,  4». 

8235.  Heyn,Joh.  Gesammlete  Briefo  von  deu 
Cometeu,  der  SUndflutb,  und  dem  Vorspiel 
des  jUngsten  Gericbts.  Berlin,  1745, 8*.  16^. 

3236.  Amory,  Thomas.  Eight  Sermons  on  a 
Future  General  Judgment.  Loudon,  1748, 
8».  pp.  218 -f.    H. 

8237.  Bflchncr,  Gottn-.  Dass  der  JUngste 
Tag  und  das  Ende  der  Welt  gewiss,  abcr 
noch  lange  uicht  komme.    Jena,  1751^  4*. 
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CLASS  m.— BB8TDIY  01  THZ  fiOCL. 
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t.  Dfilla,  Cirl  Anion.    Dbpntatti  lui^ii- 

lij'ciL    Wnl'iSl'l,  IISI,  K.  (4|  •h.J 

jii  U«ni  jungilrn  QsrUztilB  iD  cIuIrth  bftllgen 
_l.r.  HnuLiiu  ond  LsJpiig,  lit],  S-. 

I.,  ibid.  (17M.J  l;S9,  «•. 


Hcrrltt,  TlmoUij.  Slricla™ 
lu'i  Sermoii,  deltTand  [«  ■>)»' 
OD,  IMS, ». 


II  addsd.  Ad  Oda  on  thi  1 


t  Pur. 


SUI.  GaBcral  Jadgneot  (Tha);  or  id  At- 
tenipl  Id  [vprMtnl.  bjr  vtj  of  Panlils  ur 
TNIon.  tho  EuleiBD  Procau  uf  the  Lul  Day  ; 

ta&.  OcllTle,  John.    Tha  Day  of  Judgment. 

noted.    TuHlilcli  ara  now  wldad  [Ode^dcl 
...    .    (Ut  ad.  EdLnli.  Iltl,  «■,)  LandoD,  116«, 

too.  8cIk,Jali....     Bchrinmlailga  Oadankan 

baoKKn' Ton  lIlnimerDiid'BHa'aC/aliia 
tKlTuiiil"*!.™™™,*'.  (Bull.) 

IS44.  (GlroB,  Roban].     The  Daj  of  Jode- 

maiil:  a  PintLcal  Eaiiay.    Tha  3d  Bd.     Cuu- 
hridica,  (171T,)1TU.  4<.pp.l«.    A 

SaU.  BaUn  Oaonta.    The  Da;  of  Jndgmeii). 


ri-itt, 


[I81)I,]B>.  PP.U.    ir. 
InioEhj.    A  Vindication 
id  kn".!  of"       "     ■■      -* 


Jlldlinipi:!:    a   PoatLcal   Eaaay.      CUnbrldge, 

aUd  Bmllll,  Bm.  John,  of  OimpbtUiin.  Stl- 

Edlu'burgh.  nM,S-.  Gi.— Alao  Loudon,  IBHi 

S247.  PranclitD.  A  Poam on  the  Laal  Daj' i 
Id  fulir  I'arU     2d  Ed.     London,  IIM,  B>.  ll. 

3248.  IPanlnl,  Ilelnr.  Eberh.  OolUoli].  EId 
■■lutr  U'ln-le  an  olnan  Berichliget  UUt  dm 
bbchit  wlcbtlgon  Calcnl:  via  viikn  Dauoi 
dia  amJUnmlen  Tors  tot  Ofrlcht  italiendun 
nothirciHlljr  bcdUTf<>i(t    (In  tha  Kma  Ihml. 

jainu.1,  im,  X.  va,  a.) 

KKt.  Boucbmrlat,  Jaan  LonLi.    La  \vgt- 

SZt*.  K«ll>  Carl  Angnat  Ootlllab  (lal.  Thm- 
phlluo.  ALIgaoieioaAnalrhtdarBIi^lleHnOb. 
a6,miiliW.>i»dein  gnunDiallacb-b  iatorlachan 
flaKicblnininrla.  (IB  li[i  JlHaMlitt,  tic.  IM. 
I.  fil.  3.  pp.  177-3M,  Ulpi.  ISU, ».)    a. 

SZfiO.  Klal«mKk«,  Joh.  Uyulnlh.    TTeii. 


■war  toHr.Ballou'iBaplr.  .,,    Boatoo,ltU8, 
33ii.  BmlloB,  Houk.     A  Brief  Refij  to  k 

toXi'wis,]'^- pp- «■  ji.  ""■■■■ 

32i>.  Sckotl,  Ileinr.  Annul.     Oonnanla- 
Tiu  cxa^tlcv^dugDiadcnt  ID  eoa  laan  ChriMI 

fotim  M  ludloindl   pTMilDcIa   Ipal  deoia^ 
daliaguiiL    lanar.  ino.  S>.  pp.  324. 

32M.  [HIUbOBH,   JamH   AbrxhamJ.      Tha 

I'ercy'l  Maa^se.     Kaw-Vork,  mil,  £.  pp.  40. 

32S1.  Foneirall,  H.  L.      Tha  graat  "Ap- 
poiDtad  Ifajf :"  or.  Two  EerDiuni  on  lb*  Lul 

I^Xd7i8S»,»*. 
3298.  Kkhlsr,  Lndw.  Annul.    Dar  Tag  dn 
Oerlobla  DDil  deraaigan  AuwMiDunc.    KIh 
chriallicba  Dkblnng.    KODlgaboTK  Ul>t  ■■- 

J2»>.  Bert  Alai.     U  Jniamant  damlar,  oda 
k  S«  tliifnIaU  Uod  Xll  ...    .    Paria,  i8lt, 

s-.  pp.  la. 
3269.  Deanaat,  Johi 

IKM,  !»•  or  S4a.  n^  TS 
32£».  BlbllaotlB  Lehra  IMa)  vom  lUngrtea 
GarLchl...    .    NUrDhorg,  isil,  S-.  (lA. 


C'lytlKber,     pollIlKliFr    uiid    tlimlogliclier 

Zohi,,  ISia,  8*.  pp.  B2. 

aeiX  ITeliel,  .    tHa  Zoll  d«  JUnEdta 

Taga.    (mimi'a  Slialim  d.  mmr.  GiiiOM. 


dorC  U41, 13>.  ]  "• 
32eiv  Hccrkellc  I>rtlin  tKn)  am  DoomwdH, 

^v  clr  dem"ao>n  nndronll.lig  hi^  I  V^^OL 
Slaranger,  ISIg,B-.  pp.3a. 
3291V  I.B«t  JndgDianl   (Tha).'    A  Poan.  In 
Twrlvo  Boolii.      Linidon,  ItSt,  »■.  pp.  SS6. 

sm'.  Wolkar,  Jamaa.  Bannooa  prathtd 
In  tha  CLa|>al  of  Harvard  CoMefa.  ...  Boa- 
ton,  IgSI,  »•.  pp.  t.,  3BT.    H. 

Bn  Knnia  til.,  a  ■'  ika  I>v  at  Iiiil|Mal.- 


I    Ed.      London,   ( 


ucr.  m.  r.  l— christian 


F.— REWARDS  AND  pmngHHEMTS  OV  THE  FCTH&B  LITE. 


1.  OompnliaBilTS  Torkl. 


S3BT.  Pnrasa*,  Saint.  Dt  Tlaioalbui  Tat 
tADelo-Snion.]  (In  Wright  sud  lUllIwi 
SclifBl'l!  itHdfW,  I.ZIH-SK>.)     If. 


8X«e.  Drththclm. 

lorj,  Ml,.nd|»r«lt 


c,  ■«  Beds,  Hilt.  EccU^. 
Wright 'I  SL  ralriei-t 


T  Hcttfi,  fip.  nf  Bait,  tl.  X 


SZIO.  HtncBiiriu,   AeiK 
Or  Vl«burie  IWrnuML  PrMh 

SKO-.  Vi«ioOitoii  cam  A 

Ftllcit«w   Jiwlornm.     (Ji 
DOT'.  ««kU 
LlH-tM.I    . 
SZn.  Churlo 


...     .    ItnuivllB  (d.,  cvrrlgJn   ct  ■ugtnmtcc 

1»  DlbSothiiB.  dn  Hoi,  rm.ont.iit  tax  Xl; 
XII*  El   XIII-  liklei,   par  Achilla  Jublnal 

...    .    Pari*,  (litag,)  IMS,  e-.  pp.  iItU.,  W6. 

B.-»W..ii*.l/.lMB.»..   ■ 

...    .    P.rii,  llOtt,  S*.  pp.  III.,  1S7, 

3263.  I,«bltl«,Clu.rl«.   D-UDiTlnsComMi. 
.mm  l>>Dt>.  (Hi-rw  dri  Bfki  JfomlM,  1  Mepi. 
JMa;  XXXl.VtH-71A)    *. 

tl-xrer;  0>  •!»  l-.tl.r  rf  Ml    .nd    P>nial«,  H> 

lhaB«,lnEn(tll.h  Vpr»andl*r»e.    IMilfd 

p.hri«ri?""'  "*"'"  """*'*■ 

3Z!3.'BoIWI.io<ll^llth«Dt.!    (ApHntM 

3»».  WrlBtll,  ThomH.     Bt.   Pllritk'l   Por- 

Mliai^Ag.1...    Lond«.,l8M,  ia-.*pxJ-, 

17*;. 'Icl*,  1.3*9-101.1     II. 

an*. Lm  chanU  ii  Nil   (Mlar   LIM). 

32M.  [WlwatOD,  Robnt].    Th.  8mirc«  of 
tht   niviim  Coinniclia.     (,V»r«    .,11«r.   «<r. 

SIM  Mllmma,  Ilenr;  Hurt.  Rlitorj  of  Latin 
ChrKlioDlly  ...    .    6  toI.  Loud™,  ISU-U, 

CollRthm   of  Anglu-Saion    pHlrj,  rrom  a 

UanuKiipI  in  llio  Lllnwy  at  iUb  Dmn  and 
Cbapirr  of  Ejulrr,  •llli  an  Engllih  Tranala- 

llon,   Nola,   and   Iii<l«a.      By    Benlaniii 

Thorpo  ...    .    London,  Jbr  the  Hoc.  o/  Asti- 

nrunci  0/  London,  lal-2,  larg<  8*.  pp.  »t1. 

mm:  quo  inu-lo  M-|*UTiBtur  *  Corpun.Bt  In 

«i;'<j^.\KS"i.~,?h*.m''u™«j^''Sir's; 

cno  Slnln  iniinfnir  Gr.  and  ijT  (In  W. 
i;M.*.tol.,l.Ji»-2M.)    H 

njjmi.  ^^■^!;' «*«Ji,'^'';'ti°^ 

•«i^i^°'nnL*om.  t''  ^iiiV  °b 

B2Ifi.  Othlo,  or  Othlanaa,  fl.  *.d.  IMS. 

Ut«.    Gr.aniildl.    (Opr™,llI.33V-a«,wl. 

Montr.)    If. 

(In  B.  P«lt  ThiKur.  AnwiL,  Aug.  Vlnd.  IJ2I, 

=^i^^rr:;=.'!s:r;i.' — i5.':3cst 

3270.  AllHrlciu,  CliJiViiciui'i,  Iht  tmrngrr,  11. 
a.B.UlI,  Kptilolado  Vlaiunfrina.  Lal-KiA 
IML  (Appended  to  t.  Cmctm.aVt  Ouma- 
wiani  ...  aopm  I'Oriffinatitd  delta  IHvinn 
ammtdia  dl  Danle.  Roma,  1814, 12*,  pp.  iiiU 


7.  TvBdKlna.ar  Tondalna,  LIMIni 
la  Kaplu  auime  Tnndxll  I  I'l  vlni  llalona 
rraclau  da  penis  In  |   foni)  f(  gandlji  para- 

.r'»7.]  i:  '(16  loa'M,  SO  Un.i  In  a  ^a.) 

Bm  ilv    Kn    aa.     I'Tb.  Itmi  a   fDMhH  fa 

a.    PHrlltt  rtllMloT-    pp.  Stai.    -Iwni    «1U  Iw 


Tija  la  >!■  a^walBia  mmrMn  LIB.  UtIL  «.  t»- 


of  ■  »onIw  Id  Uu  A1 


8279 


CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


S2M 


DeteribM  hi*  rlatooii  of  thret  pUcM  of  paolah- 
Bent,  aud  three  of  happlnc**.  See  DIbdin'ii  Tifp. 
Anti^.ll.  21-28,  and  WriKht'e St.  Patriek^t  PurgaUir$, 
pp.  aiMl.  Tlie  •torj  maj  be  faoiid  la  Mattbew  Pari*, 
an.  IIM. 

<279.  Dlaloffus  inter  Corpas  et  Auimam, 
aliat  Vluio  Wiillberti, or  FulWtl.  (In  Waller 
Mapeti't  Latin  I\j€mt,  ed.  by  T.  Wright  for  the 
Canuleu  Society,  1841,  4«,  pp.  05-lWi;  (Jamden 
;S>c.  i'iiW.  No.  16,  al.  17.)    H. 

In  tbe  notca,  pp.  821-949,  Wright  gireii  an  Anglo- 
Norman  vera  ion,  and  three  earlj  English  venlont. 
of  tbU  verj  fiopiilar  DUiogue.  There  are  oibcr 
tranelatioaa,  a  number  of  which  are  mentioned  by 
Wright.  In  moHt  of  tbe  languages  of  Modern  Ruro|ic. 
The  Latin  orlglonl.  with  two  Oermnn  Ter>ioDB.  may 
be  found,  with  uotea.  In  the  PnthUHgtgabt  of  T.  U. 
Ton  Knr^au.  Wien.  1839.  \t*.  pp.  M^IU.  I  a.)  Com- 
pare Noa.  20M.  32^1.  S713*.  Bee  alM>  Bruuet,  art. 
"  Dkbat  du  corpa  ei  de  I'ame." 

8280.  JacomlnOf  of  Verona^  13th  cent.?  De 
Jerii!<iiU'ni  Ciflettti  ot  de  Pulchritudine  cjuo, 
et  lU'utitudine  ot  Qandiu  Sanctorum;  de 
Babyloniw  Civitate  et  c^us  Turpitndino,  et 
qnantiv  I'oenis  I'cccatores  pnniantur  ince.i- 
aanter.  [Poems,  in  the  Veronese  dialoct.1 
(Oxauam*M  Dttcumentt  inidils  pour  tfrrir  a 
nut.  tit.  d'Jtalif,  I'aris,  1860,  &•,  pp.  29l-3r2; 
see  alMo  pp.  118-134.)    II. 

8281.  Dcpartlnif  Soul's  (The)  Address  to  the 
Body:  a  Fragment  of  a  Senii-SSaxon  Poem, 
diNCtivercd  amon^  the  Archivtts  of  Worcester 
CHthotlral,  by  Sir  Tlionias  Phillinps,  Bart. 
With  an  EnKUsh  Translation,  by  S.  W.  Sipger. 
London,  1K45,  8*.  pp.  20  -(-.     B. 

Only  100  eoplea  printed.  Compare  "  A  Departed 
Bout  V  Addreaa  to  tbe  Body,"  in  Thorpe  a  ihdex  Sx- 
9nieH*i§,  pp.  S67-87T.    Bee  alio  No.  8279. 

8281*.  Ceeaartua  Hei»terbacf.n*iM,  fl.  a.d. 
1225.  ...  Dialogus  Miraculomm.  Textuni 
...  accurate  recognovit  Josephus  Strange. 
2  vol.  Coloniae,  Bounae  et  Bruxellis,  1861, 
12».    n.JiA. 

See  imrticularly  DI»tinctio  XII.  (Vol.  TT.  pp.  SIS- 
804).  "  De  Praeiiiio  liuriunruni. '  Ctimparo  Alex. 
Kaufmann'a  nionograpli,  Vaeturltu  von  Beitttrhaeh, 
Coin.  1»50, 12".    S. 

3282.  Groaaetcate,  or  Oroatl&cad  (Lat. 

Caplto)y  Robert,  Bp.  of  Linotln^  1176 1- 
1258.  The  CHMtle  of  Love  a  Poem  ...  . 
Now  flrst  printed  from  Ineilited  Manuscripts 
of  the  Kourtecuth  Century.  Edited  by  James 
Orclmrd  Ilalliwell  ...  .  Brixton  Uill,  1849, 
4*.  pp.  viii.,  80.    //. 

Only  100  copiea  printed,  for  prlTSte  eircnlatlnn. 
"Tbia  pivco  pruro»a«>a  to  treat  of  tbe  creation,  the 
redemption,  the  day  of  Jiid({nirnt.  the  joya  of  hcav«*n, 
and  tlie  tormeutt  of  bell.' —  ITarfon.  The  original 
of  tbi4  curious  production  «aM  ttriilen  in  Auglo- 
Norman,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pubiUbed. 

828n.  Vinccnttua  Bfllovacrngi*  {Fr.  Vin- 
cent (le  Beuuiraig),  11.  A.D.  1244.  Speculum 
Ui.Htoritile  Vincentii.  [Venice,  1494,J  ful.  ff. 
(22).  4.'>8,  (9).    //. 

Contains  many  curiona  legend*  tlluatratfng  tbe 
medieval  conception*  of  hell,  purgatory,  and  para- 
diM.  See  Lib.  VII.  c.  Ill;  XV.  e.  62;  XXIf.  cc.  22 
(Tmjan  deliverfHl  from  hell).  91,  94.  98.  99;  XXiV. 
cc.  49,  50  (Cbarlea  the  Fat).  106.  XXVII.  cc.  61.  H^ 
104  (Tuudnle) ;  XXIX.  cc.  6-10.  The  worit  coucludra 
«lth  a  tre.itl.w  on  the  end  of  the  world,  tlie  reour- 
rrction.  general  Judgment,  and  future  rewards  auJ 
puulshmeutK.  For  other  legenda  of  a  ainillar  charac- 
ter, one  may  connult  the  Ltgenda  Aurta  of  JaroWua 
de  Vnriigine  ilSth  cenUK  of  which  a  gond  edition  bna 
been  puui  ly^  Oras)«.  LtpH.  (1846,}  1860,  8«;  aud  the 
FtoretU  dt  San  Franeetco  (14th  eent-t.  of  which  there 
are  iiumrmut  c«Uiinn4.  early  and  recent.  A  volume 
entitled  Lfgtndr*  de  I  autr*  Monde  Is  announced  aa 
about  to  be  |>ubll»hod  In  Paris  by  J.  A.  B.  Collin 
de  Plancy. 

8283*.  EngellMrti  fl.  a.d.  1800.    Tractatns 
de  Statu  Defunctorum.    (In  B.  Pesii  Bihlio- 
thfca  afCftica,  Tom.  I.X.  Ratisbonfc,  1726,  8«.) 
Treau  particularly  of  the  pnnfshmenta   in  hell, 
purgatory,  and  limbo.    See  Aria  Fntd.,  1727,  p.  86. 

8284.  Dante    Allgbiiert,    1265-1821.     La 

Diviua  Commedia. 
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Plret  edltloB  printed  at  Pnllgno  In  1473.  email  foL 
Tbe  beat  ciltieal  •■•lition  of  tbe  text  U  i  rolwbly  thu 
of  Carl  Wltle.  Benin.  lt«2  [IWI],  4*.  alao  (f. 

3285.  Dante  Alighlerl.  ...  Gottliche  Ko- 
mOdio,  in'a  Deutsche  Ultertragen  und  h:»- 
torisch,  ilsthetisch  uud  Tuniehmlich  tb«<uli^> 
gisch  erlHutert  tou  Karl  (Jraul  ...  .  l" 
Theil :  die  HOIle.  Leipxig,  1843,  S*.  pp.  Ixir., 
340. 

3286. GtfttUche  ComMie.    Metrinrh   liber. 

tragen  und  mit  kritiKchen  nnd  Listtorinrhec 
Eriiluterungen  ven»eheu  Ton  Philalethen  [i>. 
John  Nep.  Mar.  Joseph,  Duke  (since  King)  of 
Saxony].  ...  2>  vcrmchrte  Autl.  3  Thcile. 
U'iptig,  (1828,)  1819  [1839-491,  4». 

"  Conuinlog  the  heat  notca  and'commentarr  bUber* 
to."— J.  B.  Lotnll.  The  ed.  and  German  trauklatic* 
by  A.  Koptsch,  Bcriln.  1642.  large  9*.  alxo  dmerrn  to 
be  eontfulted.  Among  the  numerous  Kn^iith  traaila- 
Uoua,  Rusliin  recommends  tboac  of  Cary  and  Carte;. 
An  excellent  proae  translation  of  the  Iifermo.  with 
pertinent  notea.  by  Jo'in  A.  Carlrle,  Loudon,  IlMii, 
9> :  reprinted  at  New  York.  lOoft.  1>. 

3287.  Bertlf  Giovanni  Lorenxo.  Delia  d<d- 
trinu  teologica  ctuiteutita  nellu  Diviua 
Commedia  . . .  DitKertaxioni  ...  .  ( 1  n  the 
ed.  of  Dante  publ.  by  Zatta,  Veu.  1757, 
4»,  III.  ST-KKJ.)    //. 

3287*.  Galeani  Naplone,  Oian  Fran- 
ce.<ico.  Omul.  DiincorHo  inti*ruo  al  Canto 
IV  deir  Inferno  di  Dante.  ISltt.    8ee  No. 

4567. 

8288.  Bacliy  Georges  Uenri.  Th^se  de 
litterutiire  snr  Dnnte  et  8.  Thoma«;  do 
Petat  dc  r&me  depnis  le  Jour  de  la  mort 
JUsqu'kceiui  du  jngumeut  dernier,  d'apr^ 
CCS  deux  auteum  ...  .  Rouen,  1835,  8*. 
pp.  91,  W,  48. 

8289.  05achcl,  Cnrl  Friedr.  Dante  Alighi- 
eria  Uuterweiaung  tiber  Weltt^hOpfung 
nnd  Weltordnung  dieHseits  nnd  Jenseltst. 
Ein  Beitrag  xur  VerKtanihuKfic  der  gutt- 
lichen  Komtfdie.  Berlin,  1842, 8*.  pp.  vlii., 
179. 

For  the  Uluatratlre  works  of  Oxanam.  Lahltle, 
and  oihera.  see  above.  Ko4.  3'.Ai2Ht5.  For  a  meat 
eo|iioiu  aceouut  of  ediiions  aud  iranalaiions  of 
Dante,  and  of  illustrative  worka,  t*^  Colomb  da 
Batinea.  BihbUografia  DnnU»ra,  2  torn.  In  8  pi.. 
Prato,  1816-48,  «*  (//.)  aud  the  aupplencnt  t« 
tbia  by  Carl  M'itte,  LlpMa.  1847   »>. 

3290.  Gullevllle,  or  GnlllevlUe,  Gnil- 
launie  de*  fl.  a.i>.  1380.  Lo  romant  den  troH 
Pelerinaiges.  Le  premier  pelerinaige  evt  de 
Ihouimo  durftt  questt  en  vie.  I<e  second  de 
lame  scparce  du  corps.  Le  tiers  est  dc  no*tre 
seignr  iesns  ...  .  l\)ur  maistre  Bartholt  ti 
JeJian  Pirtit,  [Paris,  149-,]  4».  fl".  216. 

S291.  [ ]    Le  pelerinaipe  de  lame.    [Parii, 

A.  IVrarrf,  April  27,  1499,]  fol.  ff.  86,  BH.  (a 
copy  on  vellum). 

A  proM  tranalation  of  the  second  of  the  three  pil- 
grimages. 

3292.  [ ]    [The  I»>igremage  of  the    Sowle. 

Traiihlatcd  out  of  t'rensrhe  into  Englis»he, 
with  somewhat  of  aildicions.  Kniprynted  at 
Westmestro  by  William  Caxton.  June  6, 1483.] 
fol.  fl".  113. 

Reprinted,  "  with  IHominations  taken  from  the  MS. 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  Edited  by  Katherloe 
Isabella  Cttsi,'  L<>udon,  1^^9.  4*.  pp.  xis.,  91.  S.— 
For  an  account  of  this  curious  work,  with  extract^ 
•ee  Dibdin'a  2>]>.  Antiq.  I.  1J2-161. 

8293.  8usO|  or  Scuaa,  II(>inrirh,  also  called 
iHaint  Amandns,  l300f-13tHI,  y.S.  Biich- 
lein  %'on  der  ewigen  Weisheit.  (In  his  J>b^« 
und  Schriftnt,  ed.  by  M.  Diepenbrock,  S* 
Aufl.,  Itegensburg,  183*,  8».)    //. 

Kap.  XI.  and  XII.,  pp.  810-XlR.  treat  "Tea  Iib> 
merwahrenden  Weh  der  Holte,"  and  **Voa  nnmAa- 
aiger  Frende  de«  Hinimelrrleba.'  Alao  la  Wacker> 
nagel's  AUdmtt»ehf  Lut^udk,  2*  Auag..  cell.  879- 
888.  (JET.)  Tbe«e  remarkable  paaiMurea  are  qneied  in 
part  In  Hageobaeh  a  Biu.  of  Cktiot.  Dtarimm,  S\ 
209.  210,  Engl,  tranalaiioa. 

3294.  [Goblua,  Joh.],  14<A  omt    Da  iplrit* 
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KwMiHirit.  ri^ir,  IMS,]  4*.  (It  iw 


IH>c.  ID.  IM),]  4*. 

BOO. L*  liura  Inlltnl*  Url  de  blen  i 

M  do  bi.ii   uKHirlr  ...    .    [Piirl^  Am 

rrrarrf,  I1M,JM.  (lMtar«.aiol.,«l  llun 
to  a  |»c>0     '•''n'CKi. 

«29T. Tin  emfto  to  Ijn(  woll  Hud  to  dy<- 

IvMbs  ...     .     {London,  HTtntyn  tU  mrilt. 
Jaa.!I,  liOS,]  fal.      KhndcaU, 

4liL-    TU  wnkuu  Ulwmlu  IH  £>nil«  !■  Ihl 

S29H.  C«D>poat.    Cyait  le  aiupsal  rt  knlt- 
drirrdi-.t.T(!ii!ni  ...    .    IPmw[t,  Guict  Mar- 

ci-atii,  ApMi  iH.  itm,]  ri>L  ir.  «a. 

SMI.  Ilrre  bfejnnrth  lh»  Rutmrlnr  of 

Plivpardu.  |Lundun,iHeAardi^ritm/140-IJ 


mutlnJttlm; 

SM».  Ordln«lr*(L'ldfiChmtlini.  Tnoaon, 
JniH  Hidmril.  ilioiit  ltM,|  i<il.     IfoodciKi. 

1301,  ...  ThsOrdyn>ry»arCrvalranTlDor 

Crnten  Men  ...  .  [Lonaoii.  HVnfyn  -I' 
W«r<It.  1H«,14*.— Al«  ihid.  IKW,  *..  ff.  :21K. 

cuTi.  Vhv  dancrlpUHa  flod'nlrsria.  h#  blbdln'^ 
rw.  Anti^-  II.  IVMi*.  aad  bl-  Kbtipmmnia.  p.  «B 
•ri^lHI.''  """"""^  '">«■»'  "« 
SaUL  BccliutdclaBt  or  RcKlnKlda*, 
Prtnii.  :H"''<ia»<»>I<"r»lrJb<illaiu...  |Ly.«ii. 
lUl,)  *:  |U»  Invtt,  U  liiKi  (ui  imir,  t  r,A.) 

noa.  OMvrtn*  HarJiiaa'.  Kt  UbradoGnr- 
rlnu  <:liuiaHla  Mnchiuo.    tTgnir.'.  l^p<.  11. 

l1M,|(i'l.     (!«lfllYM,nilDHlUl>|K.|:<'.2«l1.) 


not,  LfiidBiir,  or  I.ln<ls«jr,  B(r  DiTid, 

(»-orU,  London,  l«>e.»»,l,18«-toO,)     W. 

3307.  Ltbro  de  In  rtlnllnl  Jenrcbli  •  [nffer- 
nal  L>blrlnlhn  niotrifflcmlo  en  ninroCiutel- 
lono  on  Vow  lltroTCU.    fl.  r,  or  &[IUO?J, 

3308.  CBPlanI  ILat.  CMrl«V  Olio  BKundo. 

Vuiallll  «Jll«tlcl    ...   dim   Mlrphorlo  Collu- 
qiUnm.    .■..  p,  «  n.     [BkbU  b«tor«  IMIIJ. 

iin  »  at  nufuuorui  rxM  «■».  mwnminti 

Hd  total  pLne  illrr,  nuctoi  k  Hpallliu 
...    .    O-ner.*,  IMt,  B".  pn.  241. 


3S10.  I .1.    PuiiiilnolnKslul  nnom,emoll(i 

nil.  tli-orprlnio;  li»lon»  col  <tll«Blo  d>l  la- 

t-rno Konio,    h.d.    [VouIo'    nbont 

IMSt],  ».  (17  sh.) 

3311.  [ ].  PuonlnflnaTriiDiiu.  A  Chris- 
tian and  Inu-ned  IMmlague  (cgnlaj-niiut  won- 

8«  tiiMint  nr- jaUf.  n'.  ca-Ri.  a  Omn 

S3tl,  Grawlar    (Lai.  Crolcaa),    Robert 

■   lJnrlc.1   Noroion  on  Plta«irr  and  ISiD, 
tutnandlloll  ...    .    London.  USI. 
Moacnln*,    Andreu.      Vom   UlDimsI 
I  liailo.    >'raukn>rl,  lUf ,  4*. 
3314.  CHjttwtam  (Cn-.  KoohhB>%  Darid. 


^Lwnnr.  ilWI.)  >M3.  »•;  Huitoclill,  IHO,  «•; 
Imabu  Plo- 

'ml'  kiX 


331S    I.BKrCII«lllB,J< 


331A.  WImMrup,  Pedrr  JeniHK 
-'— 'IHliiliK  uln  dol  wiv  IdlT  oc 
harn,  &Sl,  »•. 

niT.  Reuider,  HIrhatL  M>iiKh<it.Sp<ei:*l, 
dai  i>l  *on  irn  McB«cb«n.  tot  drm  FalL  uarh 
don  Fall,  Tnnd  Irpr  Srllifkcll,  vnrlnn  •!• 

Brll»n'.    "wittfnliw.'lSil  S-.™"""  "" 


S3D4.  S(l>rll>>  nanlHilomoui.  Spacnlnm  331^,  fUBCWkMt,  nr  Rln>«w*I^  Bar- 
|m|(iii«nui  qiiMtlminDi  ...  .  [Koue,  ,|„,.  a,,i,titrt,o  WarnunKJi.  i™««o  Edf. 
inj^.  i«ri,l  4Mr.  *«■,„,._.  I      barta.    Fiaiikrnrt  an  dsr  Oder,  UfO,  «•■  — 


It  ainruli,  ill  lafenM 

de  Cuiiil-  mHlh"  lU.  — SnaiHou  •dlunu;  an 

t3D£.  Canlauplaayoa  (Tbt)  of  Sjnntri: 

Wunlu'Jhr.'laye'utJnlr.*..    .    M.CCCc! 
LXXXXIX.  4<. 

Ririlnud  Dr  Hiih  Ha(l««,  Wn.    Vllh  VHd. 
jojitf  k~Tn*B<aDliidla'i  Ilv.ji.Hf.  II.  M,  M. 


lui  nluinal  itnd  dor  nollin,  •ampt  alln  Ue- 
irRfnIiell.Prtiiilrundn'DnnaderOaltaelliKn, 

anch  Achond  Wplidrr  Vrrdamplon  ...  oft»n- 
babnt  TOQ  dcm  trcrn  Rrkbardt,  an  ivrrne 

GtlMe  •rnnck't   Kcli^grn.    Hit  SI  Kipftrn. 
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8S71.  HVatcrlioaBey  Thoniu.  Tour  Ser- 
niuns;  the  thro«  flnit  un  the  Neceiolty  fi>r 
and  Nature  of  a  Future  State  uf  KewaitlH 
and  I*uiiii(hment«:  tlic  laHt  a  Funeral  Sennon. 
Lundun,  175S,  K*.  U. 

S37'2.  [Suredenborify  Ei^aouel].  I>e  Coelo 
et  I'jUH  Mii-HbilibiiH,  vt  de  Inferno,  ex  Auditis 
k  \M».     Londlni.  1754«  4«.  pp.  272. 

Ad  Knglitk  trauiilatioo  of  Svi^leuborR'a  trefttUt 
eoncfrniiK  Mekveu  aDd  Hell,  with  a  Prefacv  by 
Thniuus  llaiUey,  was  publ.  in  177m  ;  reprliilvil  for 
thi!  Hwtfdfbhont  SocWij.  Loudon.  IM),  V\  Thtr*'.  are 
othor  verfeiuiis  by  Jobn  Clowe*,  by  Hamuel  Noble 
(repribtwl.  New  York.  1A67).  and  by  Samuel  Hove 
(Loud.  1^^7).  Au  Amerluau  ed.  of  Clowvt'a  irmHa- 
laiion,  reikaed  mud  corre-ited,  waa  publ.  in  Wih; 
nicrv  thorou(lilv  reiineJ,  aud  one  third  traoalated 
■new.  MoatKD.  iMl.  l-J".— A  German  iruiiHtatlun,  by 
J.  C.  Loui.  l^lpz.  1775.  H»;  by  L.  Hofakfr,  Outlcn- 
berg,  \**oH,  tS":  "imtuiabU  moncetivu,"  by  J.  F.  L 
Talul.  TiibiuKen.  1>!&I.  ^f\— French,  by  A.  J.  Pit- 
nttly.  Herliu.  ITi*'.!.  if;  by  J.  P.  Miici.  Parbt.  IN19. 
ffi ,  hv  J.  K.  K.  I.e  Bo>4  den  tiuitt".  St.  Amand. 
Ih&O.  IS".  —  StndiMh,  Upi>i.  2,  Hiuukbolui.  IM«.  tf . 

8373.  Orton,  .Tub.  Three  Dit<c«>urHeK  nn  Kter- 
nity,  and  the  lnipf>rtanco  and  AtlvnntHKe  uf 
Iiiukind;  at  KtiMiml  Things.  (On  2  Ct>r.  iv.  IS.] 
iHU,  —  A\w  Newburypurt  [Ma«8.J,  1805,  'ii*. 
pp.  140.    JL 

3374.  Collettf  J.  Three  DiM^onr^es  on  the 
sevfnt)  KutatOH  of  Man,  on  Karth,  in  Heaven, 
and  lU'U ;  d(Mlure<t  from  Keation  and  Revela- 
tion.   I/ondonr  1774,  Ho. 

3375.  Stretcliy  L.  M.  ...  Tlie  Influenro  of 
<Nin»ci»*m<'.  iiiul  the  Credibility  of  a  Future 
8tatt*  of  Hetribution  couHidered.  Wincbcdter, 
1790,  4».  '2t. 

8376.  Ottvrtcr,  Ludw.  BenJ.    HinNichten  auf 

die  Kwifjkeit.    2  Theilc.  QieHsen  [.Marburg? J, 

(1791, )  17 WJ.  fi».  1  th. 

Tho  cd.  of  1703  coDtalni  a  lift  of  the  aatttor.  by 
B.  K.  von  Senkenberg. 

3377.  Ijtidckc,  Christoph  ItVilh.  Zn  Augn- 
burg  iui  Jalir  1714  gehaltene  Prcdigton :  Kine 
Vergleirhung  zwiHchen  deni  gegenwHrtigfu 
und  deni  Kukunftigen  Leben  dett  Menschon 
...    .    Augsburg.  1795,  8".  pp.  72. 

3378.  Whileley,  Jiw>ph.  [Prize]  EBfiay»  on 
llio  Aiivantugrr*  uf  Kevelation,  tho  Rewards 
of  Ett-rnity  ...  [etc  ].     London,  Ihltt,  b». 

8^)79.  Ltonadale,  John.  The  Tefltinioniop  of 
Niituiu,  Keu.-s«»n,  tuid  Kevelatinn,  ri-j.pi-cting  a 
Futuro  .hiiignicnt,  pUiinly  Nuiiinied  up;  in 
Four  I)ihcourt>i*H  ...  .  London,  1^21,  b".  pp. 
76.    (;. 

"Able  and  eloquent.'  —Lownda. 

3.TS0.  Irvluff,  K«lward.  For  the  Oracles  of 
Go4l,  Four  uratiouH.  For  Judgt^nient  tn  Couie, 
an  Aigiuueiit,  iu  Nine  J'artH.  ...  I/mdon, 
1H23,  ^■'.  pp.  xii.,  54S.  II.  —  M  wl.,  ibiil.  Ih24, 
8«.  —  Ki-printed.  Nrw-York,  ISJi.,  h».    JI. 

8««  Bla<ktevoda  Ed.  Mag.  fvr  Sept.  1H23;  XIY. 
846-3:S». 

83^1.  Pollok,  Robert.  The  Onirno  of  Time; 
a  Pottiu,  iu  Ten  ItixikH.  ...  Edinburgh,  1827, 
12". 

The  ?liit  ed.,  Fdlnb.  1»7.  —  See  a  review  (br  An- 
dn'WH  Norton)    in  ihe  Chri'tian    Exam,  for  starch. 

iv:»;  VI.  m-ion.    u. 

33S2.  Iludifon,  riiurlt^.  A  Series  of  Letters, 
addrfSM<Mi  t«»  Ki'v.  Ho(*ea  Bnlloti,  of  Bf>eton; 
being  a  Vindication  «>f  the  Dtvtrine  of  a 
Future  Retribution,  against  the  Principal 
Arguments  u^ed  by  him,  Mr.  Ralfour,  and 
otlK-rs.  . . .  WoodHtcKrk,  Vt.  lVi7, 12*.  pp.  30S. 
//. 

3aS3.  Balfour,  Walter.  Three  Essays.  On 
tho  Intfrmedinte  State  of  the  Dead.  The 
Resurrecti«in  from  the  Dead.  Anrl  on  the 
Ori'i'k  Terms  rendered  Judge,  Judgment, 
('iinil«*nined,  CVmdemnation,  Damninl.  Damna- 
tion, tLC.  in  Ihr  .New  Tc-tanwiit.  M  ith  Re- 
niarkit  i>n  Mr.  Iludson'si  Letters  in  Viodica- 

914 


tlon  of  a  Future  Retribatlon,  addrew^ 
Mr.  Hoi^ea  Ballon,  of  Bo«too.  Charleato 
(Ma.),  1N28,  12*.  pp.  3ti0. 

3384.  Hudson^  (niarles.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  1 
four's  EMays,  touching  the  State  of  the  IH. 
and  a  Future  Hetribntion.  ...  M'oud«t( 
Vt.  1829, 1^  or  24*.  pp.  iv.,  2iM.     H. 

8384».  Balfour,  Walter.    Lettera  on  the 

mortality  of  the  8oul,  the  Intermediate  M 
of  the  Dead,  and  a  Future  Uetribution, 
Reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  ...  .  Char 
town  (Mass.),  1S29, 12».  pp.  360.    H. 

3385.  Montf^omery,  RolMtrt.    A  Unire 
Prayer;  Death;  a  \ision  of  Heaveo;  an 
Vision  of  Hell.  . . .    London,  182H,  4*.  —  Ft 
the  2(1   Umdon   Ed.     Boston,   1629,   12>. 
xvHi..  7-132.    H. 

On  Mr.  Robert  Montgooiery's  Fmbi,  sm  Mi 
lay  ■  KJinay. 

3386.  Hofhckcr,  Lttdw.    Der   Himmel 
seinen  WunderenKrheinungun  und  die  III 
Tubingen,  IKSO,  h: 

3387.  [PeabcMly,  William  Bourn  Oliver], 
tribution.    (Vhristian  Kram*  for  July,  Vi 
VUl.  392-402.1    //. 

3388.  [Ballou,  IloMea].  The  Scripture  ] 
trine  of  I'nnirthnieut,  ciint«idered  with  n 
ence  to  Future  ltetributi<>n.  [^I'Mirrrn 
Kxp*f$.  fiir  May,  1$»82 ;  1 1 .  »-i6-35<».)    H. 

3380. A  Candid  Flxaminatiim  of  Dr.  O 

nine's  Disc«)nriH'  on  the  Evil  of  Sin.  Bun 
1883, 12».  pp.  »5.    //. 

For    th*    DlsmurM    reffrred   to,  aec    Chaba 
1»Vr*«.  Boaiou.  lh4l.  V^,  IV.  l&l-lfii.     H. 

3390.  Ballouy  Ailiu,  rinty  Hmltliy  Danie 

Re|Hirt   of  a    Public  DIm^uhmiou   n 

Question,  "  Do  the  Iltil}-  Scripture.-^  teach 
D«H.'trine,  that  Men  will  be  puni^Ltnl  ...  a 
Death,  for  the    l>eeds  d«inft  iu   this    Li: 

'     Mendon,  1H84,  8*.  pp.  86.    liA. 

3391.  Molcnaar,  D.  Ilet  gewisse  verL 
tusHchen  het  tegenwiHtrdige  en  tM-kiouc 
lewn,  en  het  onderwiJN  van  onten  11 
aaiigaandc  den  Mtaat  der  afgpM:iieidt>nl 
onzer  ziden  na  den  d(H)d,  uaur  de  gi'hjk 
van  I^ayn'tru**  en  den  rijkcn  man.  ...  '»  11. 
lK4tt,  >".  Jt.  0.5«i. 

3392.  [Palfirey,  CazneanJ.  Retribut 
(ChrutUiH  hxam.  for  Marcli,  IMtf;  \L.  \ 
233.;     //. 

3393.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  The 
vealiii  Diictrine  uf  Re>Auid?(  and  I'uuiiihur 
...  Liindon,  1V47,  ^*.  pp.  xv:..  5,"»."i.  < 
Omgretintinnal  Lrcturr,  1  welfth  Series.) 

In    oppo«{iif>n    pariicularly  to   llse  Ucstructioi 
and  l'ui\er»Hlliia. 

33W.  Chcevcr,  Oeorge    Barrell.      Thi- 
maud  and  Denion>tration  of  a  Future  Kc 
bution  in  hatnral  Theiilt>gy.   KKilAicxtl  Av 
ami  Clans,  lirr.  for  iM:X-  1M9,  and  Jan.  IS 
3d  Ser.,  V.  65M.M1,  and  VI.  76-99.)     AB. 

3395.  Materials  for  a  Fntur*^  Judgment 

the  Constitution  uf  the  Human  Mind.  (li 
July,  l**50 ;  V 1 .  4(i7-4l»4. )    A  B. 

3.'196.  'Walker,  Samuel  Abraham.  A1 
ham's  BoHom:  the  Parable  of  the  Rich  ? 
and  I^xaruH  exHrnim-d  a.>(  a  Itevelution  of 
Future.     lAMidon,  1K30,  12o.  pp.  ;iiO. 

3397.  Chcevcr,    (ieorge    Ihurell.      The 
langenieiils  in  the  Constitution  of  the  3Ii 
f«>r    a    Future    Jttdgment    und    Ri-tribat 
iBihlioih.  Sacra  lor  Jul>,  1N51 :   VIll.  •! 
491.;    //. 

3398. The  Powers  of  the  World  to  O 

...    .    New  York,  1853, 12o.  pp.  av|. 

3399.  Dclaagc,  Henri.  Les  ressuscitte 
cicl  et  dauH  i  enfer.     Paris,  1K55,  ^*.  (17  si 

3400.  Sparffoon,  Charles  Uaddon.    Uei 


eXCT.  m.    V.  la.— OHHISTUN  DOCIRlNe.— 


and  Hell.  [A  Hrmoa  dsltnrtd  Id  tba  o»n  I 
air.  al  Hackney,  la  u  andlaDca  oT  tw^x 
IhtniABuii]  iHriuiu,1  l,5Enunu,  FInl  BeT„  \ 
(Lond.  IMS,]  K»w  lork,  IMT,  ia>.  pp.  a»e-  | 


ifor.  Bipll-  I      las-llS.)' 


Hiln,  [>nrsr.  •ipll- 


'  3110.  UoMdalng,  or  Hondu,  Rnunl  da> 
to  (Eurrct  mmpUiu  d<    ffufrbMi/;  sd.  Lt  A. 

jbMmi.  Pui-.lnae,  »■.  ir.  vn-^Sn. 


ibodi  Df  tha  T<|kt- 


HOS.  Cvtta.  Job.  I 


NM/Anj:"^' 


I  iind  ItlKrlrdUchr,  hiilurlKli- 
Inin  bIbllKhan  GEucnpht*. 
lej.  (Zurich,  mo.)  lelpilg. 


341!.  fliUlua,  ZubirlHl.    Dc  Olorla  st  Obii- 
dill  B»ioriim. . . .    h'f nice,  Sepl,  a,  ISO!,]  4*. 


irWlMSwwt  MedH«lloinoriheKnowl«dge 
Cbrltt.  o(  Lib  EDerlulini^  ind  of  iS* 
shmI  KUtfl  BDd  Fellcit}'  of  Iha  Sunt. 
D.  [LiJndun,prinlnib^nufbSlngl«lon4  S". 


9403.  TailHiBcnlB  XII.  PatrluebaraDi. 
AuKic.  ™k  .»■  MTp.m""-  (-'d  cenl.)  ,("'■. 
Hnd  Lai.  In  Oralw  •  ^ifcilrpiun,  Ti>m.  I.,  in 
F>brlF«  Odri  iVmbpfor.  V,  T.  Vol.  I.,  knd 
WfTie'a  Pilril.  Cntcn.  Tom.  11.)     /r 

M0>.  IsBlmta.  A«eD>l<ii»lB  VntKOpuacu- 
taniKlllorJaLturcnce.LLD..,.   .  .dEIW., 


5t(5.%« 


MIM.    LactMitlna.    « 
ttu.    CiirnHi  d>  iiicr 

i!  »•  CMk  AhIhHi,  pi>.  lai-l 


ftfkifoXHCtai 


DBdH  IM  titti  *r  "Amfiil  aw  l>»iir1pllDV  er  Fan. 

Mns.  Kphmm,  Synu.  &inf,  II.  :i.D.  116. 

«nd  ta(.     (Opfrn,  Sjr.  ol  lit.  III.  6M-MS.; 

M06.    ClUciBKnn,    Frlcdrkh    Ooltlub. 

FiumdltH  nnd  dsm  Fille  dcr  tntea  Men 


..ban.     [ll1nT]'i    ZtitidiTih    f.    d 
WrnJ..I8aa,l  1. 117-318.)    H. 
mr.  Hoiai  Bur-Ccphk,  (1. 


.  1«IM.  8-.  (37  (h.) 

HIT.  Iranmu.  CbrlitDpb.   Splsnl  den  swl- 

gtn  Lcbviu  ...    .    Unel.  ISSS,  4*. 
Mill.  Khcc,  SleirfrlHl,  ErkUmnsdH  AMlckalt 

Tom  ewlnu  Let»D  Id  XX.  tndlElfn.    Uu- 

d<b.]9<l4.4<>. 
4t».,(i)rclnr,  Ju.    Da  SUtu  BHtorom  I>1» 

puuilo  ihwloiiln.    loEolitsdil,  ISM,  4*. 

iOO.  NlaolHt,  Phillpp.    Ftrndeii-Eplaiiri  dta 

.— ,      -Ai»'iB3ii<i 

HOT,  1729.  S*.  (ST  lb.! 

3421.  Blwhofl;  Malchlor.      Achl  Pndlgtea 

VOID  ewlgrn  LcWi.    Ldplig.  IBM. ». 

3422.  HI«olKlt  Pfalllpp.     Pnili  ct  Theorta 
Vltje  jpternit:  lllnturbclifl  BeHchrBlbDDg  dH 

SDZun  OehelDIDlHCfl  Tnm  ewln-n    LebeD  In 
at    BUcbern.      UuDburg,    ]«M,   4-.~AIki 
leug.  II,  1fi,ai,28,  »l,urll'nakfiirI,ITin,4'. 


...    btipuUllo     ..     .     lD||<d«UdJl.l«1,4>. 

«3f.  Harb«rB>r,  Vilerlni.  DublmmllBlu 
JaniHlsDi  ...    .    LrlpiLii,  ISII,». 


ffiJ^!a,'.''b.'«4rJbm'ir"^?^(>'^>'^'S;    »•«.  BeUmnnino,HobfrtQ,aird.   Da  a 


OLABS  ni.— DEOTIHT  01  T1 


sr>a.(brd.  ThvJor 
)l>t«d...b]>TtaDmu 
m  tbc  urns  Bi>U«i 
.      lADdon,  1T3^  » 


es 


b.  Ecord-    Specnlum  [kl 


«xm    LXV.  C>pl1el 

Lal|al)t,  IMS,  *•. 

U2fl.  LaHlii*,  LeoT 


U».  Bahm,  Jnh.  DecM  l^obleimitoni  ds 
glorl.ou  D*!  rt  BiHtarDin  Coplo,  nunnultiaqus 
eomiD  Coriionun  Dolibufl,  cum  NutLs  llonrLrl 

.  AlllnKl.  FrmiiconirlI,I«T,4*.-lIel<lcll»rg>, 

1W30.  CrocliUi  Joh.    CoBTHHllo  Prnlenlo. 

C'liiio  Del  st  Benlomm  CkIu  ...    .    2  pi. 
iiiMfartI  Ml  MammUilw  Brrllat],  IIIIK- 
'••*■■  .  ,  ,     '«» 

3131.  BcllntHKl,  or  BclllnlKal,  MMKs. 


M33.  I.ane*lo 

tudlne  AnJpucMCurporls.  CuluniK,  1(135, i>. 

3134.   JBlmrliu,  amig.     Glnnbeni-Artlckcl 

Toiu  fwigen  Uben.     Bn»1>u,  IIBB,  4*.— 


Thoi.i^,"il,?D^''«l 


dunt.  IHW.I  MnprntlK.  l(i!W.  r<.t. 
3436,  Zadtr,  Jnc.     Wlntcr^l^pii'icrl  dci 
lichrnmii]^nini«r<Sple^tdHewJ5«D  Lfbent. 

Ifnllh.    Du  hlmmllKl 

NLImtnTi,  ItUO,  I 
,7,  IBM.  Wifi.  IK*. 


3U0.  Dl 

Nnmb 


Hit.  R< 


3439.  n>tthlu,    or    Matthlen, 

■■U.S..  piM»L),35'J,'(iV 


.1  ifloo-ieio, 

lilioill  l^rtfa     ' 
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—  PftUbnrgh,  1824,  12>.    O.— London,  1839, 

8*.    BL, 

TbU  vrlter  raprenenu  tb«  imlnu  m  "  ovmeifmted  tn 
beholding  of  Um  TeogemoM  of  Ood."  Id  tb«  Ineon- 
oelrable  torments  lantotcd  on  the  wicked  in  bell; 
tbough  be  oslvcl;  addn,  apeakiDg  in  the  name  of 
I  be  giorlOed  aeinta,  "  Much  of  the  VengeaDce  of  the 
Wrmtb  of  our  Ood  did  we,  with  ezoMdmy  Jvjf,  behold, 
vbeu  we  lived  within  Time  ;'*  ntfutioniug  partioularlj 
de>troetire  tnaud*iiont,  Ores,  earthquakes,  war,  pca- 
tilcnce.  famiae,  and  •peoialjodgminiaun  tnilividuaia. 
See  p.  181;  aluo  pp.  106-109,  whtre,  Mmong  other 
tbing«.  he  Mja,  ipeaklng  of  the  wickMl,  "  lUe  behold- 
ing of  the  Smoke  of  their  Torment  la  a  paaaiog  De« 
lectailoD'M  The  author  waa  a  Scotch  divine,  a  good 
apecimen  of  the  claaa  deaoribed  by  Mr.  Buckle  in  the 
second  TolunM  of  bia  UUturf  »f  CMiiMotion. 

3(60.  MannI,  Oiov.  BattUta.    Ristretto  della 

Sloria  del    Paradiito.      Venezia,  ltt70f  8«.— 
<>1ogQa,  1679. 

3461.  Sebiifirartzcy  Heinr.  Betrachtung  der 
ewigen  Frende,  in  XVIII.  Predigton.  Mag- 
deburg, 1971,  So.  (25  8h.)  —  AUo  Bremen,  1690, 
8». 

3402.  8p«ner,  Philipp  Jac.  Der  GUubigeu 
ewigra  Leben.  Frankfurt,  1671,  1087,  24*. 
(10  8h.) 

U63.  Potbelly  Vavaflor.  Description  of  the 
Threefold  iState  of  an  Elect  Persob,  viz.  of 
Nature,  Grace  and  Glorj.    London,  1073»  8o. 

3464.  Selkottely  Justui  Georg.  Sondecbare 
Vorstelhing  von  der  ewigen  Secligkeit  ...  . 
Braunschweig,  1673,  8».  (24  sh.) 

8465.  Bartoliy  Daniello.    Delle  due  etemitii 
deir    huomo   Tuna  in  Dio  Paltra  con    Dio. 
Roma,  1075, 12>.  pp.  260  +. 
Numcroua  editiona. 

3166.  ZolllkoflTcr,  or  ZoUtkopfery  Joh. 
IlininiliBcher  Freuden-BIick  und  einer  glMu- 
bigen  Seelen  Vomchmack  des  ewigeu  Lebenv. 
BaMl,  1677,  80.  (39  sh.)  — /6tJ.  1707. 

3167.  Batea»  William.  The  Final  Happiness 
of  .Man.     Londuu,  1080,  So. 

Included  iu  his  Aur  Idut  Thing*. 

3468.  Zcsohy  Wilh.  Dc  formal!,  et  secundum 
quidconsummataAniniarum  ...  separatarum 
. . .  Beatitndine.    Jenae,  1080,  4*. 

3469.  [Oood^vln,  Thomas,  D.D.].  The  Fu- 
ture State.  Or,  A  Discourse  attempting  some 
Display  of  the  8ouls  Happiness,  in  regard  to 
that  eternally  Progressive  Knowledge  . . . 
which  is  amongst  the  Blessed  in  Heaven.  By 
a  Country  Gentleman,  a  Worshipper  of  God 
in  the  Way  of  the  Church  of  England.  ... 
London,  lOsS,  sm.  8*.  pp.  159.    H. 

3470.  Sebirader,  Joh.  Ernst.  Offener  Him- 
mel  und  FUrstellung  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
UelmstMdt,  168S,  b». 

3471.  Baler»  Joh.  Wilh.,  the  elder.  De  Prse- 
g^uiitu  Vitie  ipternsB  vera  Sententia  declaratur, 
ea  vero,  quam  G.  Keithus,  ex  Quakeris  unus, 
propugnat,  refutatur.    Jenss,  1084,  4o.  6  gr. 

3472. Disputatio  de  Statu  pie  Defunctonim 

paciflco,  ex  Esaia  xxvi.  20.    Jenae,  lOSO,  4o. 
ff.  16. 

3473.  Batea,  William.  A  Short  Description 
of  the  Blessed  Place  and  Stite  of  the  Saints 
above.    London,  1087,  8*. 

3474.  Horncekf  Anthony.  The  Glories  of 
the  other  World,  on  Rom.  viii.  18.  London  ? 
1087,  80. 

3475.  Franetsely  Erasmus.  Ehr-  und  ft-en- 
denreiches  Wohl  der  Ewigkeit  flir  die  Veriich- 
ter  der  Eitelkeit.  NUruberg,  1091,  8*.  (97^ 
sh.) 

3475*.  Glory  (The)  and  Happiness  of  the 
Saints  in  Heaven  ...  .  London,  1092,  8*. 
BL. 

8476.  NotbL'wani^ery  Joh.  Heinr.  ...  De 
glorioeo  Animarum  Coelo,  contra  Neotoricos 


potissimum  ...  .  SubPrsesidio  ...  Casparit 
Loe0cheri  ...  .  Wittenbergc,  (1092,)  1716, 
4*.  pp.  94.    H. 

3477.  Hanneken,  Phil.  Ludw.  De  Vita 
aeterna.     Witebergae,  1093,  4*.  3  gr- 

3478.  Stanhope,  George.  The  Happiness  of 
Good  Men  after  Death ;  a  Funeral  Sermon,  on 
Rev.  xiv.  13.    London,  1098,  *». 

3479.  Sonntaff,  Christoph.  De  Trinmphan- 
tium  in  CwUa  iiucle:iia  stolata,  ex  Apoc.  viL 
9-15.    Altorf.  1099,  4o.  bgr. 

3480.  Bates,  William.  The  Everlasting  Rest 
of  the  Saints  in  Heaven.  (  Works,  2d  Ed., 
Lond.  (1700,)  1723,  fol.,  pp.  823-874.)    H. 

3481.  Feltclt^  (De  la)  de  la  vie  k  vcuir  et  des 
moyoiis  pour  y  parvenir.  2  pt.  Amsterdam, 
1700,80.    BL. 

"  Peu  eetim^."— J9arM«r. 

3482.  Fessler,  Conr.  Coelestis  Gloriae  Adum- 
bratio,  sive  de  Sunimo  Bono  et  futura  Horainia 
Beatitndine  ...  Libri  quinque.  Constantiae, 
[also  Ulmae?]  1701,  4o.  (93  sh.) 

3483.  Fenerlein,  Joh.  Conr.  Novissimonim 
bcatissimuni :  Predigten  von  der  seligen  Ewig- 
keit.   NUrnberg,  1703,  4^.  (174  sh.) 

3484.  lieenltof,  Frederik  van.  Heniel  op 
aarden,  of  een  korte  en  klaure  beschryuinge 
van  de  wuare  en  stautuastige  blydschap. 
Zwolle,  1703,  8o. 

A  German  translation,  "  Der  HImuel  aaf  Erden, 
Oder  eln^  kurze  uud  klare  Beschrvlbung  der  wahren 
and  beotiudigeo  Freade."  etc.  Aniat.  1708.  80.  — On 
the  eontrovera;  excited  bj  this  remarkable  book,  and 
for  the  iiumerouB  publication*  which  It  occasioned, 
see  Walch,  Bthl.  Tktol.  I.  665.  730-733,  and  the 
authorities  to  which  be  refers. 

3485.  E.,  D.  Knrzer  Entwurf  einiger  Anmer- 
kuugen  Uber  den  unterschiedenen  Zustand 
menschlicher  Seelen  nach  ihrer  Sch&pfung, 
nach  ihrem  Fall,  nach  ihrer  Wiederbriugung, 
von  D.  £.    Hamburg,  1707,  8o.  pp.  384. 

3486.  Ijiteina,  Job.  Gottlieb.  De  (^hablta- 
tiono  et  Congloriflcatione  Fidelium  cum  Chris- 
to  «(}tcrna  ...    .    LipsisD,  1708.  6  gr. 

3487.  Coekburn,  John.  The  Blessedness  of 
Christians  after  Death;  a  Sermon.  London, 
1718, 4*. 

3488.  Fern,  Robert.  A  Treatise  of  the  Celca- 
tial  Work  and  Worship;  or,  the  Sacred  Em- 

fdoymeuts  and  Services  of  the  Blessed  Spirits 
n  Heaven  ...    .    London,  1721,  8o. 

3489.  PfkflT,  Christoph  Matthius.  Diascepsis 
theologica  de  Ccelo  Beatorum.  Tubinge, 
1722, 4o. 

3490.  Watta,  Isaac.  Death  and  Heaven;  or 
the  Last  Enemy  conquer'd,  and  Separate 
Spirits  made  perfect:  with  an  Account  of  the 
Rich  Variety  of  their  Employments  and  Plea- 
sures ;  attempted  in  two  Funeral  Discourses, 
in  Memory  of  Sir  John  Hartopp  Bar*,  and  his 
Lady,  deceased.  The  2d  Ed.  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (1722,)  1724,  12».  pp.  xii.,  261  +.    //. 

3490*.  Alamln,  F.  Felix  de.  La  felicidad  6 
bienaventuranza  natural  y  sobrenatnral  del 
honibre.  . . .    Madrid,  1728,  fol.  pp.  xx.,  614. 

3490^  [Matlicr,  Cotton].  Coclestinns.  A 
Conversation  in  Heaven,  quickened  and  ait- 
sistetl,  with  Discoveries  of  Things  in  the  Hear 
venly  World.  ...  Introduced  by  ...  an  Es- 
say on  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Angels.  .. 
Boston,  1723,  lio.  pp.  viii.,  27,  ii.,  162.    H. 

3491.  Sokerxer,  Gottft-.  Heinr.  De  Concep- 
tibns  Gloriflcatorum  iu  altera  Vita.  [Prsts. 
Heinr.  Klausing.J    Lipsiae,  1725,  4o.  {  th. 

3492.  Haferung,  Joh.  Casp.  De  Momcnto 
lyBftoyuriiov  Auiniae  fldelis.  Witebergae,  1720. 
Sgr. 

8493.  Brftrterunif  der  Frage :  Ob  die  Seligen 
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in  Himmel  fUr  Aire  Hinterlaasenen  anf  Erden 
in«Kemein  und  inaonderheit  beten  ?  Leipzig, 
lISff,4«.  2gr. 

84M.  [Rowcy  Mrs.  Elisabeth  (Singer)]. 
Friendnliip  in  Death,  in  Twenty  LetterH  from 
the  Dead  to  the  Living.  To  which  are  added, 
Thoughta  on  Death:  translated  from  tlie 
Moral  Essays  of  the  Messieurs  du  Port  Itoyal. 
...  The  3d  £d.  London,  (1728,)  1733,  ifi.  pp. 
70  f.     ff. 

"  The  drift  oftheM  Letten  la.  to  imprem  the  nocioo 
ofth*  MulaiiuniorUiUtj."— Av/oc*.    They  »r«  poor. 

S405.  Essay  on  the  Rewards  of  Eternity. 
London,  17$0,  4*.  1«. 

8496.  Reinhard,  Michael  Heinrich.  Folfci- 
tatiH  ivternie  liatioex  Mentis  huroanssNaturA 
demonstrata.    Torgav.  17Sd,  4*.  2  gr. 

(497.  Roblnsouy  Christopher.  Essay  on 
future  Happiness.  London,  1789*  S*.  pp.  rii., 
68. 

8407*  Ralcstrterty  Ortensio.  L'nltimo  e 
beato  fine  dell*  uomo,  ossia  il  Paradiso  pro- 
poetu  a  conxiderarai  per  ciascon  giorno  del 
mese.    Firenze,  1788,  V2P. 

8498.  Bfonnen,  Nic.  De  auctA  Beatorum 
Gloria  poxt  Consummationem  Mediatoris. 
Brcnitp,  [174— t]  4«>.  5  gr. 

B««  Cuiia,  HiMt.  Dogm.  d9  Vita  aUma,  pp.  8S,  86. 

8409.  Hitth,  Gasp.  Jaic.    De  Bcatitudine  mori- 

eutium   in   Domino  Dissertatio  I.,  II 

Erlangae,  1746,  V.  pp.  48,  72. 

8600.  Kohlreif,  OottfHed.  Das  Land  der 
Lebendigfn  iui  ewigen  Leben,  ...  odcr  eine 
deutlichu  Ericliirung  des  65.  Cap.  JesaiK.  ... 
Rat/eburg,  1740,  8*.  (16  sh.) 

8501.  Wahrendorf,  Da  v.  Otto.  Zwo  Be- 
trachtungen :  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur 
und  Unnde  bey  deni  Tode,  nnd  von  der  Seelo 
und  ihrem  seligon  Zustande  nach  dom  Tode. 
2  Thuiltf.     Hamburg,  1747,  8*.  (40  sh.) 

■'  Katur  und  Onsdo  bej  d«m  Todo"  vaa  flrat  pubL 
in  1743. 

8502.  Vtllette,  C.  L.  de.  Essai  sur  la  fSli- 
cit6  de  la  vie  &  v('nir,  en  dialogues.  ...  Dub- 
lin. I74»,  fi».  i>p.  440. 

Sec  tlip  BVilioth>q\ie  raisonnft,  etc.  for  1748,  XLI. 
251-271.  {H)  Tlio  author  iiii|irarfl  to  haTe  been 
either  »n  AuuihilationUt  or  a  UniveruiHat. 

8503.  Unterreduiigen  tiber  die  tilUclcselig- 

keit  des  sukilnftlgen  Lel>ens.  Aus  dem  Fran- 
zi>di«clien  ubersetzt.  Nebst  eiuer  vorange- 
setr.ten  verntinftigen  Botrachtung  [by  Robert 
WallHceJ  Uber  die  Krwartnng  eines  zukUnfti- 
gen  I^ben^.  Aus  dem  Engllschen,  mit  einer 
Vorrodo  von  J.  J.  8palding.  Berlin,  1706,  8*. 
pp.  f)50. 

Praised  bv  Fuhnnann.  J7€m<n.  d.  (Jkeol.  Lit.,  11.  I. 
476.    For  Wnllace.  tee  No.  840. 

8504.  Bando,  Jon.  Friedr.  De  Discrlraine  Yir- 
tutum  aoterimrum  et  ressantium  post  Mortem. 
[Pra-i.  8.  J.  Baumgarten.]    Kalis,  1749,  4o. 

(7  sh.) 

8505.  Frisch,  Job.  Friedr.  Schrinmi(.«tsige 
Ablmiidlung  von  Belohnungen  in  ewigen  Hiit- 
ten  nach  den  Zcu<;niMsen  des  N.Testaments 
...    .     Leipzig,  1749,  8«.  (36  sh.) 

See  Acta  Erud.,  1749.  pp.  675-6SS.  and  Kraa's 
Neue  Theot.  BM..  IV.  510-637.  i7.  — "Hoo  Hbro 
arcuiucutum  dc  pr»miis  vll«  aterna  erudite,  dis- 
tincte  aique  adcurate  pertractatar."— ITafcA. 

8506.  Venzky,  Ooor^.  Die  llerrlichkeit  der 
verklarten  nient<chlichen  Kbrper  in  jencr 
Welt,  ninl  die  Wobnungen,  welche  fUr  uns 
zubereitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  1752,  8*. 
pp.  170  +.  (11  nh.) 

See  Kraft's  Ntue  TktoL  B(U.,  1763,  VIII.  808-813. 
B. 

35(>7.  Wlchmannshauseny  Rnd.  Friedr. 
von.  Abhandlung  von  dem  Tode  der  QlJiu- 
bigcn,  als   der   glUcklichsten  Vsrttndemng, 
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fiber  Apoe.  xiT.  18.  ...    Leipsig,  17811.  8>. 

(6  sh.) 

8508.  Bni^elbLardtf  Joh.  Conrad.  Die  g*> 
wisse  und  groe»e  8«eligkelt  derer,  die  in  dem 
Herrn  sterben,  von  nun  an,  hiss  an  den  J(ings> 
ten  Tag  hin.    Dim,  1784,  8*.  (21  sh.) 

3509.  Crnslua,  Christian  August.  De  Coelo 

per  Adventum  Christi  commoto.  Sectiu  1. 

tractans  de  Ccelo,  speciatim  Oloriae.  I    Sectio 
IL    2pt.    Lipsise,  1787-58, 4*. 

8510.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Theses  theologicas 
de  Vita  aetema.    Tubingae,  1758,  4*. 

3511.  Scotty  James,  p.D.  Hcaren :  a  Vision. 
. . .    Cambridge  [Eng.],  1760,  4*.  pp.  19.    a. 

A  Seatoutan  prise  poem. 

3512.  Zetbtoh,  Cliriittoph  Heinr.  Arguroenta 
Solatii  ex  PraratantiA  Vita?  beatse  desumta  in 
Mortc  Propinquorum  flrmissima.  Witeberg», 
17«1,  fol. 

3613.  Piazza,  Benedetto.  Dissertatio  anap>. 
gica,  theuiogicA,  parnnetica  de  Paradiso. 
Opus  posthunium  ...  .  Panormi,  1762,  4*. 
pp.  xxiii.,  728  \-. 

"  1.C  P.  Plana  comment  os  trarail  A  rice  dr  tS 
ans.  L«  P.  Jm.  M.  Orarlsa  8.  J.  raehevs  ct  N 
livra  all  poblio :  »on  travail  eomuenev  k  la  pafc  «M, 
Caput  II.  d*  Adjttnetii  tUturmtiomit.  Juaqu'A  te 
fln  ... 

"  Un  dvcret  de  lladex  da  n  Hal  1T72  oso4*aieA 
Is  dernier  cbapitre  de  1  ourra^e  d^  Sl«f»9rmm  Hw 
mero.'—BaeMtr. 

8514.  Hedcrleh,  Aug.  Christ.  Guttfr.  Ds 
Gloria  Corporum  in  Vitam  revocatoi  uw  c\»e- 
lesti.  [J^rvf.  J.  S.  Weickhmann.]  Witten- 
bergae,  1764,  4o.  (6  sh.) 

3615.  Gottay  Job.  Friedr.  Syllogs  de  Tita 
aetema.    Tubingae,  1768,  4». 

8516.  Crombie,  William.  The  Soul's  per> 
petual  Pi^ogress  towards  Perfection  through 
all  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  Edia- 
burgh,  1768,  8».  pp.  62. 

3517.  Oarilirle.  John.  Paradise:  a  Foem. 
1769,  ?>. 

3518.  Oeaprliche  vom  Zustande  der  Heillgea 

ini  Himmel,  swischen  den  Schatten  Luther's 
und  Mosheim's.     Hamburg,  1770,  8*.  4  gr. 

3618*.  Olbers,  Joh.  Georg.  IIoflTnungirvoIle 
Aussicliten  in  die  Ewigkeit  fur  einen  recht- 
Bchaffenen  Knecht  Gottes.    Bremen,  1771,  4*. 

(9  sh.) 

3519.  Anaaldl,  Casto  Innocente.  Saggio  in- 
torno  alio  imniaginazioni,  e  rappreiieutasioni 
delia  felicitik  somma  ...    .    Torino,  1775,  8*. 

3520.  [Barsantl,  Pier  Vincenzo).  Delia  fti- 
tura  rinnovazione  de'  cieli  e  della  terra  e  de' 
suoi  abitatori  libri  tre.  [Legbiirn,]  1780,  4*. 
pp.  vlli.  260.     H. 

'•  Curioeisaima  opera."— tToleanf  ya^Uma.  Tk« 
author  niaintaini  thst  the  renovated  ««rth  will  ba 
the  eternal  aboile  of  the  rigbteoaa.  lu  Lib.  III.  Cap. 
ii.  pn.  in-aOS  be  dttouMes  ibc  future  atale  of  antMp- 
lized  infaots,  maintaining  that  it  will  be  a  bappy 
one,  though  thvj  «i||  Am  abare  the  glorr  of  Um 
righteous.    The  work  1«  learned  and  Ingenioua. 

3521.  Zandt,  .Carl  Gabriel.  De  D<nnicilio 
Christianorum  leterno.  Lnmine  divino  Due* 
...    .    Fridricostadii,  1780,  4».  3  gr. 

3522.  Storr,  Gottlob  Christian.  De  beaU 
Vita  post  Mortem.    Tubingae,  1785,  4*. 

Alao  In  hia  0;pM*c.  Acad.  II.  T&-I19.  (i7.)  A  Otr- 
man  tranalatlon,  bj  W.  L.  Storr.  TAbingen,  I79I.  ii>*. 
—  This  dlaaertatlou  treau  oalj  of  the  state  betaeea 
death  and  the  reiurrci'tioD. 

3523.  KlMdcn,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Terauch  Uber 
die  Kwigkeit  und  ihre  Freuden.  Halle,  1786, 
8«.  12  .ar. 

"  The  poem  annexed  to  this  work.  *  Zdt  «ad  Iwlg- 
keit,'  ia  excel lenU"—/V*rM4 


8523>.  Kurald,  Joh.  Ludw.    Ueber  die  Erwar^ 
tungen  des  Christen  in  Jener  Wait.    LsoigQ, 
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(1790?)  1792,  8*.  pp.  128.    (Heft  XIL  of  bis 
Predigteru) 

3524.  Eaaajr  on  the  Hi^plneM  of  tbe  Life  to 
Come.  [Chiefly  trRnslated  from  the  French 
of  C.  L.  de  Villette.1  Bath  [Eng.],  179S»  8*. 
pp.  Tiii.,  185.    O.— i6<c2.1818,8*. 

3525.  Reader*  Simon.  The  Chri«tian*8  Yiewa 
and  Reflections  during  his  Last  Illness,  with 
his  Anticipation  of  the  Glorious  Inheritance 
and  Society  in  the  Heavenly  World  ...  . 
London?  1794,  12>.  3«.  6d.  — Reprinted  in 
1808. 

m 

3526.  Eekennanny  Jac  Christoph  Rnd. 
Ueber  die  Seligkeit  frommer  Yerehrer  Qottei) 
in  Jenem  Lebon.  (In  his  Theol,  Beytrltfff.. 
Bd.  V.  St.  2,  PP.-245-262,  Altona,  1797,  8».)  F. 

8527.  Setlerf  Qeorg  Friedr.  ApoKtoIornm  Spes 
reniendi  ad  Christum  in  Coelis  Tt^rsantem,  an 
et  ad  nos  et  ad  omnes  pertinet  Homines,  qui 
Titam  aeternam  consequuuturf  Sect.  I. 
[Progr.]    Krlangae,  IMO,  4*. 

3528.  [Sallery  Jacques].  Penates  snr  1e  Para- 
dis  et  snr  I'Aroe  raisonnable.  [DUon,  Renajtre, 

l»-t]8». 

8529.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  on 
Man's  Miserable  State  by  Nature;  and  tbe 
Happiness  of  tbe  other  World.  Falkirk, 
1804.  8>. 

8530.  Cramer,  J.  De  eeuwige  Ealigbeid  b(v 
tracht.  3*  druk.  Amsterdam,  1811,  8«.  H. 
1.50. 

3531.  Cl&alinere,  Thomas.  On  the  New  Hea- 
vens and  tlie  New  Earth. — Tlie  Nature  of  tbe 
Kingdom  of  Ood.  —  Heaven  a  Character  and 
not  a  Locality.  (Workt,  VII.  220-338,  New 
York,  1842,  V^.)    H. 

Theae  are  thr««  ef  tha  ■enDoaa  appended  to  hli 
Aatrooomieal  DlteourKi.  I  have  not  I  be  means  of 
determining  tbe  date  ef  their  flnt  pablleatlon. 

8532.  Flrat  Day  (The)  tn  Heaven.  A  Frag- 
ment. ...  2d  Ed.  London,  1820,  12».  pp. 
106.    G. 

8532».  Tlaton  the  First;  Hades,  or  theBegion 
inhabited  by  the  departed  Spirits  of  tbe 
Blessed.    London,  1820, 8*.    BL. 

3532^.  Bxenralona  (The)  of  a  Spirit,  with  a 
Survey  of  the  Planetary  World;  a  Yision. 
Loudon,  1821,  8*.    BL. 

3533.  Pieree,  Sam.  Eyles.  The  Blches  of 
Divine  Grace  unfolded  and  exemplified,  Eter- 
nal Life,  Heaven,  and  Glory  opened,  in  twelve 
Dialogues.    London,  1822, 8o. 

3534.  Booker,  Lnke^  LL.D.  Euthanasia;  tbe 
State  of  Man  after  Death.    About  1824. 

8535.  [Morton,  Andrews}.  On  the  Future 
Life  of  the  Good.  (Chrittian  Exam,  for  Oct. 
1824 ;  I.  350-357.)    H. 

8536.  Olaltanaen,  Hermann.  De  Notiono 
Yocis  ^mrj  in  Libris  N.  T.  1828.  (In  his 
Opute.  Theol.,  1834,  8*.  pp.  185-198.)    D. 

8537.  TervrelJ,  B.  Hoop  en  uitxigt  op  de 
eenwigbeid.  Ueschouwingen  tot  versterking 
van  cbristelijk  geloof  en  godsvrucht.  Haar- 
lem, 182H,  8*.  Jl.  3.00. 

3538.  riV right,  Thomas,  of  Bmrthwiek,  Scot- 
lana].  Farewell  to  Time,  or  Last  Views  of 
Life,  and  Prospects  of  Immortality.  Includ- 
ing Devotional  Exorcises  ...  .  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice" 
...  .  3d  £d.  Edinburgh,  (1H28,)  1H29,  12». 
pp.  xxiv.,  499.  —  Beprinted,  New  York,  1828, 
12».  pp.  328.    F. 

Pp.  «l»-49e  relate  to  the  fatare  life. 

3539.  Mant*  Bicbard,  Bp.  Tbe  Happiness  of 
the  Blessed  considered  as  to  the  Particulars 
of  their  State;  their  Becognitinn  of  each 
other  In  that  State;  and  Its  Difference  of 
Dagraei.    To  which  are  added,  Musiugs  on 


the  Church  and  her  Services.  . . .  From  the 
6th  London  Ed.  New  York,  (2d  ed.  1833.) 
1853, 12».  pp.  225. 

At  leaat  seven  ed«.  have  been  printed  in  Bngland. 

3540.  Carillon,  A.  C.  Zalige  hoop  op  de  toe- 
kom^t.  Leerrode  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1883, 
8«>.  Jl,  1.25. 

3541.  Pape,  W.  Over  de  waard^  der  weten- 
■cbappeii  in  een  volgeud  leven.  (In  the 
Nieuwf  Verhand.  van  het  Zeeuwteh  genoot' 
ichap  eU-r  weUnich.,  1833,  6*  deel,  2*  stuk.) 

3542.  Edmondson,  Jonathan.  Scripture 
Yiewfl  of  tko  IltNivenly  World.  ...  London, 
183o,  B*.  2$.  —  -M  ed.,  1850,  18».— New- York, 
1856,  3>.  pp.  251. 

3543.  Channtng,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  The 
Future  Life  [uf  tbe  GuodJ. — A  Sermon  preached 
on  Ea.iter  Sunday,  1834,  in  the  Federal  Street 
Church,  BoHtou.    London.  1880,  8*.  pp.  24.  H. 

Al40  pnbl.  «■  No.  1S3  of  the  Tract*  ef  th*  Amer. 
Unitarkin  A»aochUion,  tut  8er(e«,  Vol.  XII.  )«p.  i^ 
46;  and  in  Cbanning*  Work$,  Boaton.  1841,  \'fi,  Yol. 
IV. 

3544.  Freeman,  Joseph  Elisba.  Heaven 
Entered;  or  tlie  Spirit  in  Olory  Everlasting. 
London,  1.S37,  IS*.    BL.   2t. 

Th!a  author  baa  also  publlvhed  "  Hearen  Aotlcl* 
pated,"  new  ed..  1853.  and  "Uearen  Unveiled,"  18*, 

3545.  Heaven  f  a  Mantial  for  the  Heirs  of 
Heaven ;  also  cf  Angels  and  their  Ministry. 
Umdon,  1837,  8*.    BL. 

3546.  Heldenrcielt,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Die  Yer- 
klMrung  im  TiKie.    Beriin,  1887,  8*.  (11^  sh.) 

3547.  Sheppard,  John.  The  Autumn  Dream ; 

TIinuKliti*  in  VerHe  on  the  Intermediate  State 
of  IlHjipy  Spirits.     London,  1837,  8*.    BL. 

3548.  Demonstration  de  la  certitude  d'un 
bonhcnr  ^teriicl  pour  les  Justus  apres  cette 
vie,  suivio  de  la  description  de  ce  bonbeur 
d'apr^s  les  id^es  one  nous  en  donnent  la 
sainte  Ecrlture  et  les  meilleurs  th^ologiens 
catholiques.  ParTabbd***  .  Angers,  I8SB. 
180.  (6  sh.) 

8549.  KUnffer,  Job.  Ernst  Bud.  De  biblica 
(Twiff  cufoi'iou  Notioue  ...  .  Dresdae,  1888, 
8».  pp.  xiv.,  lOT. 

3550.  Ijauf^e,  Job.  Pet.  Das  Land  der  Herr^ 
licbkeit,  odor  die  cbrlBtlicbe  Lebre  vom  Him- 
mel.  (Aus  der  Evang.  Kircbenxeitung  abge- 
drnckt.)    Meurs,  1838, 12*.  4  tA. 

3551.  Future  Life  (The)  of  the  Good.  ... 
Boston,  LS3»,  l'>.  pp.  108.    BA. 

3552.  Slebcnl&aar,  Friedr.  Otto.  De  Fide  et 
Spe  in  altera  otiani  Yita  mansuris.  Disser- 
tatio  exegetico-philosophica.  Penigae,  1889, 
8*.  pp.  44. 

3553.  TKtlo,  Job.  Carl.  . . .  Commentatio  de 
Coelo  Empyreo.  P.  I.-III.  Halae,  183IM0, 
4».  pp.  28,  20,  24.    D. 

3554.  Droom  van  den  hemel.  Groningen,  i?. 
G.J.  Sladoot,  [188—  or  184—,]  sm.  8«yf.  0.10. 

3555.  Jojra  (The)  of  Heaven.  By  a  Layman. 
London,  1840,  8*.    BL.    U.  6er. 

3556.  Merry,  William.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Happy  Futurity  established  on  the  Hnro  Evi- 
dence of  tbe  Bible.  2d  Ed.  Beading.  (...) 
1840,  sm.  8«.  5«.  —4th  Ed.,  London,  1848.  2$. 

3557.  Nelk,  Th.  Die  Seligkeit  im  Himmel. 
Frommeii  znr  Krquickungauf  dem  Wege  sum 
Himmel.    Augsburg,  18m,  12».  pp.  iv.,  76. 

3558.  Tl&ontpaon,  Edward.  Sermons  npon 
tbe  Future  State  of  Happiness  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1848, 12<>.  pp.  264.— 2d  ed.,  ibid.  1844,  8*. 
6b.  ed. 

For  oontenu.  tec  Darllng'a  CfcUp.  BOUofr, 

3560.  Oro«9  Th.  ▼an  der«     Het  eeawlge 
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CUBS  m.-DEBnirv  ov  tdb  Bom.. 


HOD.  TVIll*««vc,  ptnl    VlHon  dt  !■  tIi 

[ytoiT.    [lB.»r.c.]    l-M^i,  1SI4, 18..  (Hh.) 


Hn«arjclMll  .. 


Brier  <ui  ille  Culw- 
.    Ulultgiirt,  tui. 


3M1.  Roberta,  JoHph.  IImthi  phv-ifnlt/ 
■ml  Diutnlly  oualdered  i  or,  An  laquli?  'n'o 
tb«  NMurr,  LiicBlltT  and  BIcHwilncM  or  lb* 
llmi'nly  World.    London,  l»M,  U>.  pp.  lUli. 

35«t^  Bamtar,  Ilontiiu.  Tho  Morning  of 
J<>T :  Iwlne;  ■•  ShiikI  Id  IIis  N  Ichi  or  Wmplnrc. 
BlIiThonun-l.  L>>udoii,lUO,lt>>.  — AI».N«w 
York.  ISfi0,I»>.p|i.2». 

Still.  IVhlllcy.Juhi      ~ 


Lllc.  Ill*  New  Dudy  tnd  the  Nfw  World.  U» 
lUu  Id  llMwm,  ineiU,  the  Flnil  Codudbi- 
BuicUh!....  London,  1(IU,S*.  pp.  TJ.,3M. 
tf.— -JJ  lia.,  DoMlD,  lUl,  »>.  pp.  m. 

SG03.  GarAeM,  Pmndi.  IHmniRri  on  lleo- 
nnlT  Knuwlnln  ind  IIhitcdIt  Iaiv*.  ... 
EdlubuTKli.  IKW, ».  up.  14:^ 

1661.  WcmlBk.J.K.    I>e  ultgligid  die  d>n 

(n^'o^'iili.  x^:'l3.     KutUntain,  IMS,  >f. 
UBS.  Hmrbitagll,  lUnir Urivsn-,  or, 


[cop.  lui],  i>.  pp.a». 

tKt. ...  Th>  llM'tB 

EluiiloTniiBti  unl  K^Jo)'' 
Id  llw-  ■■  "■■   '■■' 


[cvMW31.I».  N^se 


IlKIVjr  Talk  l< 
Duiloii,  1MU,  li-.  fK- 
Ifitm.  VTcngvr,  C. 


dlnciiMiil  Hiut  prartlcalhr  ciiirildrrrd.  ...    ad 
U.    lAMHl«ii,ilHl.H.)l«BE,i)>.ii>.Ma. 
Bn  WM.  Sqart.  fsc  IpriL  lUi:  xltlt.  Mt-UO. 
UTl.  Tmylor,  Dunicl  T.    Tli«  Nnr  IlMTrpi 

and  Ktw  l^iirlb.    [.New  Yoik,  ISi— ,J  IS*,  pp. 

r,  rh.    Otl  rl  Iprrr  on  la  its 
*,  IIIU,  B>.  |«.  na.    F. 
3Sia.  DcIl.  Rolirrl.    Tha  Blewcd  Ilopr.    Loo- 
dun,  itIH,  v.  lip.  373. 

r  Iddore.    Tlit  Pnlara 


UTT.  Trier,  Jamea  Enilill.    The  Cfarfrtiaa 

London,  IW3,S>.  Si.od. 
WiS.  Bonur,  llontlBa.     Tlia  Etsraal  Da' 

Lon,k.i.,  iKU,  IB*,  pp.  aia. 

»;».  Clurk,  Ruhn  W.  IlHTin  and  ii* Sni\ 
lunil  Enilil™...     »""">.  WM.»"I2;2'«- 

3!>80.  Dodworth,  Jer.     The  1I«I(cf  Land 


SSS3.  Hcelc.  llBltrt.  HearanlT  Tlifne«i  o 
Tliu  Blmol  llopo.     London,  1«H,  •m.  tC.  n 

Lund;  or,  Tfi.  Ib-UfTsrVjonm^y  and  FulBi 
lloB»....    Rwluu.  INU,  l>.  pp.  3H.    U. 

a£M.  HcDobbM,  Janim  Madiiua.  H 
rallier'a  llona>i  or.  Tbr  Ileavrn  of  il 
Blltlr.  Ni-or  Vwk,  ItOB,  1>.  pp  III,  <^^ 
C— Lon<lun,1BWIS>. 

Silir,.  AdBma,Willlaiii.l>.0.  TLoTbrnOi 
llFll^  KilvD.  Uclliwnuw,  and  Paradlw: 
Mnn'ii  Hnln,  Hcdmiptlon.  aail  llntonilu 
New  Vork,  lilU,  1».  pp.  W4. 

SMV.  naxwell,  Di*id.    Thr  Glor^r  of  H 


aaparlB,    .S.  Bslailvr,  OiNaA 

•vlloriE.inhi,«I»i»:  ]«r  I'.umr.l 


StTR.  HUl.IIrBirr.  Th«E>lnt>' 
w.  Tin-  W.*ld  to  r,«iio.  ...  sth 
18M  Irofi.  1U31.  I>.  p|i.  -iTA. 


3591.  Ooodhki 

uf  Urao.  Kud  U 

3iD!.  Oar  El« 


ryiS. 


idon.lM 


ilf  llnmc:  rr.  GtlmiHr 

Ihu  Aiilluir  ur"OiNliiLovil"    Loudiiu.lM 

l^.pp.UO.    «bH..(Md.  1M3,I>.  PP.M). 

3£g3.  DmTU,  Wondbnry.    Tbr  BrautihiiCli 

and  tli>  King  nt  Ulorr.     Pkllulelptiia,  IM 

3694.  Pallotm,  tier.  William  Matriu.  Tlilii 
InUoari'ii.BnilTbtBiaiiilCartliiSii  Lielai 
...    .    Livrrpoid.  IMW,  1>.  p^  M- 

S5W.  HcavcN  onr  Ilnne.     EdlnbnrEh,  M 

!>.  pp.  »«.  — mil  cd..  iMrf.  IWi,  IS-. 

S59X.  Hcreuid  Tliire:  nr,  Eu-ib  nnd  ntai 


Irrni-I 'iW,  1^.  pp. 
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8507.  litatery  William.  Physioo-prophetical 
Kmays  uu  the  Locality  of  the  £ternal  Inherit- 
ance its  Natnre  and  Character  the  Reiiurrec- 
tion  BiMly  and  the  Mutual  Recofrnition  of 
GloHfled  Sainta  ...  .  London,  1801.  8«.  pp. 
xvl.,  455. 

Maintain*  that  the  renewed •arih  vlll  be  the  eternal 
abode  of  the  rlghteoiu. 

8697«.  Clarke,  George  W.  The  Righteous 
Dead  between  Death  and  the  Resurrt^stion. 
{Cltrutian  Rev.  tot  April,  1862,  pp.  239-360.) 

h.  Drjprrrf  of  Slrfsetineff. 

8598.  CottayJoh.Friedr.  Dissertatlo  historico- 
thcul(»);ica  prior  de  diventis  Gradibos  Oloriae 
B«itoruni.    Tiibiugae,  1758.  4«. 

See  No.  aWA 

8599.  Dannhauer,  or  Dannbiaifirery  Joh. 
Coiir.  An  in  Vita  aeterna  fnturi  Hint  Gloriae 
Oradus?  [Rttp.  J.  C.  Honderahausen ?]  Ar- 
gontorati,  10511,  4*.  pp.  32. 

Answered  In  the  aArmatlTe. 

8600.  BleUwIJk,  Johan  C.  van.  Geestlyck 
graiid-b<K?k.    Delf,  1080,  4». 

"  On  the  degrees  of  future  rewards  and  pnnUh> 
mm\M."—FahriciuM. 

8601.  Burdy   Richard.    Degrees  of  Glory;  a 
.    Semiou  on  Dan.  xii.  3.   1704, 4*. 

8602.  Mfiller,  Adam  Lebn-cht.  Gradus  Vitm 
ictcrna*:  oiler  Deutlicho  Untersuchung  derer 
BtnfTeu  descwigeu  Lcbens  ...    .    Jena,  1783. 

8<». 

360-2».  Cotta,  Joh.  Frie<lr.    Dissertatlo  dogma- 
tic<»-polfntica  dt?  diverHin   Gradibus   Gloriae 
Bentornni.    Tubingae,  1778,  4«. 
See  No.  3596. 

8603.  Flatty  Joh.  Frie<lr.  von.  Bomerknn- 
gen  Ubor  die  Proportion  der  SIttlichkoit  und 
OlUkseeligkeit,  in  Bezichung  auf  die  Lehre 
des  ChriNtenthunis  von  der  kUnftigen  Seelig- 
keit  gt-besserter  Menschen.  (In  his  Magazin 
f.  c/iristl.  Dogm.,  etc.  17*7,  8*,  St.  II.  pp.  23- 
56.)    i/. 

8604.  Manty  Richard,  Bp.  The  Ilappinen  of 
tho  BIe«i>M5d.     1838.    See  No.  3539. 

8605.  [Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin].  Degrees  of 
llappinesM  in  the  Future  Life.  ( UnivergcUitt 
Quar.  for  April,  1857 ;  XIV.  129-140.)    H. 

See  also  several  Sermons  on  John  xiv.  2, 
referred  to  in  Darling's  CjfclopKdia  BMio- 
graphiooj  Scbjicts,  col.  1180. 

e.  firrojsnttion  of  Jrirntif. 

8806.  Eaaay  (An),  proving  we  shnll  know  our 
Friends  in  Heaven,  written  by  a  Disconsolate 
Widower.    London,  lOlHi,  8*.    BM. 

8607.  St61tr,  Nic.  Fr.  Progrnmnia  de  Quies- 
tione  ab  ipso  Luthero  pridie  ante  obitum 
proposita:  Nuni  aliqiiando  Beati  io  Vita 
Sterna  niutuo  et  distincte  se  agnituri  sint. 
Curiae,  1740,  fol. 

8608.  Schrift-  and  ▼ernnnflmiUali^e 

£rtfrternng    der     iK'kannten     theologischen 
Fmge:  Ob  man  den  Sterbenden  einen  Grnss 
an  die  Seinigen  im  Himmel  mitgebeu  kOuuef 
Freyberg,  1758,  4«.  (2  sh.) 
Answered  in  the  afflrmatlTe. 

WOO.  Price,  Richard.  Four  DisserUtions.  . . . 
III.  On  the  Keasons  for  expecting  that  Vir- 
tuous Men  shall  meet  after  Death  in  a  State 
of  Happiness.  ...  London,  1707,8*.  pp.  vii., 
439.  //:— The  3d  Ed.,  with  Additions.  Lon- 
don, 1772,  8«     /).— 4th  ed.,»6ic/.  1777,  8». 

8610.  Hofknann,  Karl  Gottlob.  De  Qusm- 
tione.  An  in  Vita  aeterna  Animae  Beatorum 
a  Corpore  separatae,  siut  b«  iuvicem  vlsurae 


atqne  noadtnraer  [Progr.]  Vltebergae,  1773, 
4*. 

3611.  Ansaldl,  Casto  Innocente.  Delia  spe- 
ranxH  e  delta  consolaxione  di  rivedere  1  carl 
nostri  nell*  altra  vita.  Torino,  1772,  8«.— 
Also  Bassano,  1788,  8«.    45  6<^i. 

3612. Ueber  dietrostvolleHofftanngnnsere 

Lieben  im  andern  Lel>en  wieder  xu  sehon. 
Ein  deutMcher  Aussug  aus  des  Professor  C.  I. 
Ansaldi  italienischen  Buche  glefches  Nameus. 
. . .    Halle,  1793,  8*.  pp.  62.  pp.  82. 

3613.  I<eas,  Gottfried.    Num  Beati  Parentes 

suos,  LiberoH,  Conjuges,  ceterosqne  Aniicoi 

et  Familiares,  quibuscum  in  Terris  vixerunt, 

denuo  sint  agnituri  ?    Gottingae.  1778,  4«. 

Reprinted  In  hU  Opuacnla,  11.  «2».  et  seqq..  with 

the  title :  —  "  De  Beatorum  in  Oaolis  Consortio." 

3614. Christllcher  Trost  am  Orabe  einea 

einzigen  Kindes  ...  .  [Motto,  "  Werden  wir 
unttern  Liebling  einst  wiodersehen !"]  2» 
Aufl.    GOttingen,  (1778,)  1786,  8».  pp.  38. 

3615.  Sturm,  Christonh  Christian.  Die  HofT- 
nnng  der  Fronunen,  einander  in  der  Ewigkeit 
wieder  su  sehen.  Hamburg,  1788,  8«.  — 2« 
Aufl.,  ihid.  1790,  S*.  pp.  31. 

3616.  Ribbcck,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Tom  Wieder^ 

sehen  in  der  Ewigkeit.    Vier  Predigten.    2i 

Aufl.    Magdeburg,  (1780,)  1792,  8«.  pp.  166.— 

Neue  Aufl.,  18.28. 

A  l>Mie*  trannlation,  Utreeht,  1791,  8* ;  S*  druk. 
Amst.  li«9,  H*.  ' 

3617.  En«el,   Karl  Hiristian.     Wir  werden 

uns  wicderMehen.    Eine  Unterredung  nebst 

einer  Elegie  ...    .    Neue  mit  dem  Nachtrag 

vermehrte  Aufl.    (Gdttingen.  1787,  88,  97,) 

Lelpxig,  1810,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  173.  62.     U. 

"  Excellent."— J9retaeA.    A    Dutch  trmnsUuloo.  S* 
druk.  Utrecht,  18(M,  tr*. 

3618.  mailer,  Joh.  Trangott.  Ueber  unset 
kiinAlges  Wiedcrseheu.  Friedrichsstadt. 
178»,  4o.  pp.  16. 

8619.  Rye,  Joseph  Jekyll.  Personal  Remem- 
brance among  the  Joys  of  the  other  World 
...  a  Discourse  ...  .  London,  1791,  4».  pp. 
24. 

36J0.  Manclt,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Werden  wir 
nus  wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode  ?  In  Ilinsicht 
auf  Kants  Unnterblicbkoitslehre  beantwortot. 
Bricfe  an  Emma.  Baireuth,  17U8,  8*.  pp. 
136. 

The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  The  argnnients  of 
M anoh  are  examiued  and  lefutrd  In  a  review  In  the 
^imes  CAeof.  Joum..  1786,  XII.  4»-7:t.— ArerseA. 

8621.  Der  Genius  am  Grabe,  oder:  Wir 

flnden  uns  witnier  nklch  dem  Tode.  Briefe 
an  meinen  Georg.  NUrnberg,  1800.  8*.  pp. 
116.— 2"  Aufl.,  1803,  8». 

8622.  [Orftft,  Cari  Rudolph].  Bibllsche  Bei- 
trige  cu  der  von  J.  G.  MUhch  in  Briefen  an 
Emma  beantworteten  Frage :  Werden  wir  uns 
wiedersehen  nach  dem  Tode?  Friedrichsstadt 
bey  Dresden,  1801,  8o.  pp.  62. 

8623.  Bleaali^,  Joh.  Lorenx.  Scheiden  und 
Wletierflnden  im  Unsterblichkeitslande.  Drey 
Osterpredigten  ...  .  Strasburg,  1801, 8*.  pp. 
64. 

3624.  Mo«n«,  P.  DicbterlHke  proeve  over  de 
rriendschap  en  het  wederxlen  onzer  vrienden 
in  de  eeuwigheid.  Amsterdam,  1802,  8*.  ft. 
1.80. 

3625.  Manclk,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Wieder- 
sehen pnd  Wlederfinden,  zur  BegrUnduug  der 
Schrift:  Werden  wir  uns  wiedersehen  nach 
dem  Tode?  Briefe  an  Emma  vom  Genius  am 
Grabe.  Neue  vermehrte  Aoag.  NUrnberg, 
1808,  8«.  pp.  158. 

8826.  IVleland,  Christoph  Martin.  Eutha- 
naaia.    1805.    See  No.  996. 

3627.  Tosel*  P^al  Joachim  Sigmand.    Ueber 
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CLASS  HL— SBBTINT  01  THX  MUL. 

irlBfe  ■□  I  M4S.  Olabaima,  Thoa.    Katji 


tan.  'WllllKmB,  PnHi,  D.D.  Rnwrka  on 
ths  K.cuKDiIl''n  of  wb  atfau  Id  ■  yalurs 
BtMa.     Londunr  1M«.     3l. 

tess.  Ooitca,  A.  Tan,  Uc  yiiiMfKr.    0«r 

[i8irt].s"^°DJo. 

SSSO.    Tbtelc    TOn   Thlelenreld,    Job. 


Leiplilt.  ISII.S*.  pp.  iifl.    A— a-Au'j 
1S1&.  8<.  |i|i.  iN.     >■.— 3>  A..  (Md.  1R2U 


LoDduD,  1811,  8*.  pp.  X).     J>. 
W31.  GrKTcll,  Mu.  Cirl  Friwlr.  ITilh.    Drr 
UeuKh.    Eliw  UiiKnucbui.ic  fdr  gibildelo 

ISlB.'lJ, jV  I*'I>»Ik-  18-1*.  *■-  <*6''b.| 

3S3e.  HuMataln,  QMtrr.  Augiul  Luav.  Wlr 
wirdEii  una  wleilerHbcn.  Drsl  PradigtCD. 
a>Aiia.    IJ«rUii,llUt,)lBZ2,»-.pp.H. 

SS36.  Ehranbarc,  ('ri«lr.    DunsuLsban 


Pr«llKtrn...     . 

ten.  KrMijff,  J 


3644.  Btralchar,CitrlAi 

M™liur([.  ISai,  B.,p™ 


3M4.  [Bank,  Job.  Adml.  Von  Wl«l. 
b«o  uo<l  llir  yondiuer  ouHnr  8aol<  i 
item  Tvdn.  £[□  AodJbChuUuclk  ..,  - 
Dr.  lUlDlchmi.  1l»  uniipiu-biltcls  . 
llQ«llinbDr<,  (IBM,  37.  38,  SB.  40,  «,  *! 


lerllii.  1M7,  S-,  6(,r. 

la.     Sc   bcH^p   del  HI 
g»a.    Leyrten,  IS  II,  U 


lUuutipUndF  f 
I83S,  S^pM» 


m  Tud*.   ElHnbere. 


pp.  B«-  _|__^ 

SDIT'.  Iiiui(idorf,  Cut  CbriiUaa.    Ton 


taa.  Winkler,  Em>l  Ooii]t>l>.    1 

Pritfiuiic  tkir  Uril^  Uiwald'i  if  Ur6i»»  rSr 
■lin  kiliiftle»ii  WJadorvertlD,  n«brt  orkcUern- 
dcn  Bllckm  web  JeniaiU.    Lalpilg,  IHIH,  ». 


pp.  2&2-2d2.) 
3S4S.  HvBlc,  Hiilwrr.  TkoMi 

Londoii,  ISM,  1>.  pp.  Iv,  lal.'"^.  ™1 
3(I4».  Hnaton.  C.  Ralph,    ll«»)(nllhni 


rl  Priedr.  Wilb.    Du 


aSM.  Slant,  Uicliiti'd.JM.    Tlie  lliiuuliic« 
1ie  UlcHHKl.    IMU.    >«ua  Nu.  3UU. 
I.  Harlnnarlng  fti  vmlmlni  na 


in  /(bW,  INU,  f.  Jl,  -J. 


wk-k.-ll  ...    .    LeJptl|E.lMlt,B<.pp.U- 

auo.  Wlacr,  KptnL  Ulrieb.    I«  ll«n 

Gruniliitieii:  A"0MaHK!hrtn''«ur2'»' 
Ik-r  Men«h  dn  iTnru  ...  Ortvell 
« l..n,  isai,  B>,  mi.  «5.    /■. 

to  Ita  L>M.  Ul-IHI.,  I*fl,  IMIIMT. 

a«U.  OrKTalliHai  Cart  yrlcdr.  Will).  1 


>  PitiJ. 


>    3U3.  Mci 


,rFrl.'udaLuII«Tan.  ivhriitiaK 
ty.VQii  X\ni.t33-Slu.)  B. 
r,  Cbililiao  Frltdr.    DIa  Lali» 

rntttickcLI  und  daivenlaUt.  In 
u.  ...    Rlusaii,  IMS,  S*.  (4ik> 
SeM.  VIdsI,  I'rauirola.    L'npAnum  d.  ro-ulr. 
grnnuiK  »uf  U  corllliidif  .i"<  uou*  uaai  ta- 

IK(7.>i"(i'l  •!■■)'    '      '      """■'■"  '' 

'    ^6M^  Dorr.Drnl.  TLeKKOgiilttDniirFiiciHli 

inanulUcrUVlJ fkiladvlphla,  MS,  3> 

or64».  pp.ya.   a. 

iKA.  dnahl,  0»n!.    DCs  IIqITbudi!  <1h  YUr- 
I      dcntliDni.     Eln   Ulnmeiikrui   anr    Ibiuia 

OmWr.    Erfurl.l8m,li>.  Bjr. 
I  3«»e,  BarlAB,  Cbarlaa.     Lcclnrga  on  tb*  MU- 
I     1^  BaaUBad  SalDU.    I<nKkn,  tMl, V'il' 


tan         BECT.  III.    F.  a.  il.— CIlKISnA!) 
SSGT.  JOBge,  Frledr.    Dm  WItdwHhtn 


3B6R.imtll,9iimi»IFnneii.  RKOgnltlon  of 
Fildidi  ill  Muiifasr  World.  (CAridisHito.far 
Uareh,  ISU;  Vll.«-r3.)    H. 

3K9.  Mbcrhnd,  Fr.     Du  Knda  koi 


1661.  ShBrp,  [ 


>dl,l»IS, 
Recognition  of  Fr&ondi 


1M2.  Coxd,  Jubn  Hgdnun.    CuiutdcnlUi 

¥wldl'on'ttaa  narmrdDwsBt  of  J  i«w  Cli  MM 
Inlu  Uvll  t  on  PbrchulOKy  In  CoheicxIdb 
■br  Soul,  >Dd  UD  til*  iSibMiio  uf  ■  Hv 
BnitTi.  ...    Pti[lidelphiii,  ttU,  1>.  w 


Lord."  ...    PlilUilcliililK,  lift,  13>.  pp.  i«i.. 

3609.  OJcBifHst  fftrr  I>IM*ii.  Nogle  An- 
(lii|n>liiiicr  lielllgedo  £rludtlu«n,  Bnviitt  iw 
Iliubcr.  Knur  del  Tydaka,  ChriillMila,  IMS, 
1».  pp.  14. 

•603.  CItappBrd,  Jobu,  Tbra*  Eiht>:  TIi« 
HHiutuB  nwt  Ktownllion  of  Ctirliitl»a  In 

■  am  utd  gf  llie  CrJiur:  llbrlttioi  Cou»rI 
MIoB.    LuDdun,  ISM,  iffl.  I".  ]>(>.  2M. 

MM.  H>rlHIR«l>,Ur;ury.  .,,  TlioBonnulr 
Kucogulliun.    tttSt.    HceNo.3Ma. 

11665.  Dbt  IBS,  KdwKrd,  Tlie  nopa  of  Ibo  B*- 
mivrd;  ur,  btwuiiilIEun  In  ll«T<n.  2d  Ed. 
Sitlbat,  (...)1SM,18>.  ued. 


in  aUiry  dMugiutn 


><ir«h,  an. 


M«T.  TAtuiu.    From  lh«  41b  BdlDbarih 

Ed.    .Ediltd  by  Hoy.  D.  V.  Cliirk,  D.D.     Cin- 
clnnall.  piibl.  for   Oti    Mtthodiit   Epucopal 

HBtmtltl  fur.  Ktr.  IXXII.  !». 
3668.  RoHcr,  L.     RKOgnltlon   In   I[M»n. 
Ricfamund.  lUO,  1».  pp.  ZDl. 


u  llHoau.  ..      Lundou,  [lUV,)  U 
klui,  0.  W,    Ugbt  In  Dvkn» 


d.  Cbt  "aritiai  Fiiion." 
3613.  Cobb,  KIcbUu  (KtsIm)  dB)  COro, 


DOCTDINE—nu  ujnne  naoM.        tOSJ 
I4«1-I4S4.    I>e  TUIona  D«l.    (Optra.  BariL 

36I3>.  Fsl>a  [Lot.  PcIstIu',  Deiili.  1M4. 

[W  Vlalons  l»i,     (In  bin  Opiu  Jt  T/itnL  Jlif- 

■uHbiu.Toui.  i.IMDw,  Uc,  Ub.  VIl.)    H. 

36!4.  Spdrk,  Hobcct.  TbaaiJDt'i  Entlulln) 


tilorim  dtUiHiniL  Tubii.gx.  Itetf,  4*. 
36;e>.  CfnBltllilM,Pitn»de.     Trmctatudt 

Vttluii*  bmititlen.  V<i„tlli,  IHTB,  1>. 
3077.  LaichcT,  Cupar.      An  Deua  In  ViM 

3676.  Vorba*  itat.  ForbcilBa  k  Cons|, 
Joliii.  DJHcrtalludvVliiuiii.iliiiitinc*.  lOpmi, 
Aiu<I.ITOI,t<ri.,I.I.%i-2Se.)    .tf. 


*t..riit    M-J-'AV"'',  17H,pp.  llw-115.)  H. 

aSO.  Bsnra,  Sumel,  s^  BufloH.    TL*  Traai- 

Gf niiuK  \M<m  gfCUrUl  la  tbv  Fnlare  Slaloi 
a  Svriuon  on  1  Jolin  IIL 1.    Loudon,  Uti, ». 

6gl».  [Lafiiiaa, .lit  AIM].    prK]«l<on« 

IhfuloHit'iadDlleuiwdlvlntiAttrHnitli.  [PnU 
IWiiil  uwlir  tbc  nuioDflluBonuui  Tuarnriy.l 
Nova  tdllfak  vHxndalB  ct  ...  aHcla.  3  tuL 
Pari>lla,  I  lIMt  4«,  4«J  1»t,  1>. 

B«  QuK'l.  t. -' Da  Dal  TMhc.'    TklataiasttHat 
la  Mtaca  rUal.  Anw saavlXH-  VIL  Ut-al. 

dSl.  HlrMb,  Jub.  Oolirr.  Du  AnacLancB 
Uutt«  liii  cwlirn  LsiKu:  elnt  Pradiin.  Bb- 
dlailu.  1144,  f. 

6S£.  Hajari  Job.    Daa  varberrJkhl*  Anf^a 


Bmlan,  1141,  4°. 

' 

686.  SBhnbcTt, 

tic.  Hill.  Set, 

n.t.  D.Vl,lm.IW. 

687.  Raach,  Jol 
vZtnlUaJ.  n 

Jk. 
Wohn 

Vlar  belli  ga  Radrn 
iigcn  Uroben  in  dr« 

on  Pa.  ivll.  16,  Uatl.  i.  6, 1  Cm.  >ilt.  V2,  and  1 
JobnliLa. 


8688 


CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THS  SOUL. 


3.  Hell. 

Note.  —  On  pvrgatory.  Me  above,  8c«t  III.  C  4. 
Several  works  un  the  original  wonUtrmnalated  "hell" 
will  Im  found  below,  untfer  |  A.  Compare  also  |  1, 
"  Rewards  and  Punishmenta  of  the  Future  Life," 
throughout. 

3G8H.  Cotta»Joh.Friedr.  Dlasertatio  historico- 
theologicu  tie  Inferno  <^U84|tte  Sedo.  2  pt. 
Tubinpu',  1775-7tt,  *». 


oth.. 

RUMCI 

den  I    . 
Collet  I   .#•«/•. 
4335,  Sai^yer. 


3089.  Thomas,  ihe  Apntttlf.  (3d  or  4th  cent.) 
ActH  S.  Thuniae  A|ui!ituli  ex  Ootid.  PnriM.  pri- 
uium  (Hiidit  ct  .\duutatiuuibua  illuMtrHvit 
JuHuuc«i  C^rtiliiM  Tliilu  ...  .  Lipsiais  lb"23, 
8».  i)p.  vi.,  cxxvl.,  10«).     D. 

A\<ta  in  TiMhcudorTs  Aet«  Apott.  Apocr.,  Miis. 
1K51,  »».  pp.  190-234.  Capp.  52-M  contaiu  a  curious 
descrlpiion  of  hvU. 

3090.  Cyrlllus   AUzandrinus,  fl.   ad.   412. 

Uratio  dt)   Hxitu   Aniuii,  et  de  i^ccundo  Ad- 

ventu.    {Opera,  Lutetiac,  ItiGS,  ful.,  Tom.  V. 

P.  1I.1>.  pp.  4<rt-410.)     //. 

"  Grapbirsm  orci  Christlaol  deseriptionem  couU- 
net.  '—AmmoH.  « 

369U>.  Atltanaslua,  Pluudo-.  Ad  Antiocliuni 
de  PufniM  InfiTni.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (lu  Atha- 
naaii  Of>rra,  Pur.  1098,  ful.,  11.  2t>4-26H.)     //. 

3001.  Ros,  Adam  dc,  12th  cent.  (La  vixion 
de  Saint  Panl,  or  L'histolre  de  la  dencente  de 
St.  Pol  Aux  enfera.J  (In  A.  K.  07.anam'« 
Danlr,  etc.  Parin,  1R40,  8<>.  pp.  343-.3o5.) 

Sre  aUo  the  AbM  de  La  Bu«'s  JSSucis  kUtoriqnet 
ntrU$  Barde*.  III.  139-145. 

3692.  Houdaliigy  or  HoudaHy  Uuonl  de, 
I3th  cent.  Le  »un^e  \or  Lti  voye)  d'Enfer. 
(In  A.  Jubinal'H  MytiUm  inalilg ait  auinzieme 
tiicle.  Phi  IN  ls:J7,  >*•,  11.  :is4-4<»3.)     //. 

Svti  ihv  Ilittoiv  Lit.  de  la  Fra$tce.  XVIll.  787-792. 

2693.  Joiigfleiir  (Du)  qni  alia  eu  Knfer,  or 
I)u  Saint  I'iiTre  et  dn  .hm^U'ur.  V,\th  rmt.f 
(In  B;ii-I>tizun'8  fhUiaux,  ed.  3I^)n,  ISOH,  S", 
111.  2sj-2vMi.)     //. 

See  the  tinnlr<ii«  iu  Le  Onind  d  A(i»<ir'R  Fabliaux, 
etc.  3^  »m..  II.  J43--.'jO,  or  Wright  •  Hi.  Patrick  a  Pur- 
gatorg.  |>i».  47-49. 

3004.  Sal ut(I/e)  d'Enfer.  l^thcml.f  (In  A. 
Jubiiuil'ti  Jouglrurt  et  Trtiuvirtt^  Paria,  1835, 
8",  pp.  4:;-46.)     //. 

369.'>.  Trail e  <le«  iHMno8  d'Enfer  et  de  Purpi- 
toirr.     Piui.-.,  IV;v/r,/,  |4U'2,  fid. 

•■()',nnn«f  curieux  K  Kiugiilicr.  Cest  le  prrmler 
qi:l  ait  )>aru,  en  Fruofois.  sur  oetle  uiAtk're."— ^e 
Mure. 

3606.  Examples  huw  mortall  Hynnc  maketh 
the    syiinei'rt    itiobedyenteji    to    hane    niany 
IKiynf-Jt  and  dulunrK  within  the  fyre  of  Ileli. 
...     I  lioiidi Mi,  i^o6rr<    H>r,  ]5J^  or  154— f 
12». 
'  B<«  Dibdin'M  Typ.  Antiq.  IIL  IW.  IOC. 

S697.  IreurcuN,  ChriHtoph.  Spiegrcl  der  HOllen 
und  der  Verdaniniteu.    UrM.d,  15^4*.  (61  Hh.j 

3C.0fi.  Coclielcl,  Anasta^te.  Calvini  Infomus 
uilv(i>u>  Jti.  I'itiyandrnm.  Autverpia;,  |(H)S, 
8«.  i>p.  192. 

:k'W.  Polyaiider  a  KcrkliOTe,  Joh.  Ke- 
^pon.-«i<>  ad  AnaKtasii  (\K-heletii  CuMnelitH* 
S>]ihiHinatn  xnb  hoc  Titulo,  C-alvini  Infernii^ 
...     .     Dordrechti,  1010,  So. 

37iH^).  Cochelet,  AnnMase.  C<eineterinni  Cal- 
vini Inferiii  ct  ulianini  ejuNdeni  Iinpietatnni 
...  [ill  unHU'er  to  J.  PolyauderJ.  Antverpia*, 
1612,  NO.  pp.  789. 
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8701.    Or^cnifirfKidy    flenry,    abont 
WorlcN.    13th  Kd.    London,  105(1. 1». 
••A  treatl*«  on  the  «nat  daj  of  judcenient." 
62 ;  "  Tonuentiiig  Tojiiiet.  or  a  terrible  desc 
of  bKll :'  OD  Is.  xxa.  JA.  pp.  23(^3X. 

3702.  Homey  KolM>rt.  Certaiue  S«riuoi 
the  Uicb  Man  and  LaxariM  ...  .  Lo 
Ittltt,  4«. 

3703.  RuACfty  Antonio.  ...  Df>  lufert 
Statu  Dwuionuni  ante  Mundi  Exitiiini, 
(]uin(iU4>.  In  quibua  Tartai-ea  Cuvitaif,  ji 
ibi  Cruciamentonim  Genera,  Ethnic 
ctiam  tle'hiH  Opinione<(,  D«*nionuuiq:  Coi 
iiM|:  ad  mafrnuni  Judicii  Diem,  varia  1 
tione  deacribnntur.  . . .  Medlolaui,  |62 
ff.  16.  pp.  574,  IT.  7.     A. 

WilD  t«n  engravings  or  Hell.  PurgaUrr  and  I 
—  "  Tri-%  rurieux  el  fort  nxbeichv.  —  Dt  Burt 
an  arcoiiut  or  the  aork.  ace  Wrigbt'a  St.  Pk 
Purgatory,  pp.  100.  101. 

37(4.  Mcyfkrt,  .loh.  .Matth.  Dai»  bOll 
Soiloni.v  ...  HUM  den  innbrlinsti^teii  lui 
platicuien,  Hiwchl  alt  alu  uener.  d<x*h  frele 
Vaternnd  MKnuerbeifchrieiien.  Coburje, 
80.—  AlHo  NUrnberg,  1030, 1040,  iWil.  lO; 
(4.S  »h.) 

370.').  Drexclint,  Ilieremiaa.  Inftrnus 
natornm  uarceret  Hugni  .{^toruitatia  Pa 
...  .  Editio  tertla.  Mouacliii,  1631, 24 
491. 

"Arec  neof  Oicarpa  repr^entaat  d'une  m 
ataex  siiiguUere  le«  nipplioca  ilm  daoiii^^.**-  .Vi 
Nunirroui  edition*.  A  Dutch  trau^Ulioa.  h> 
Snildl.  Aut«crpcn,  UiXi.  4tf' :  \<y  J.  IIiHe^jeer 
ongelukkige  e<-u«  igin  iJ."  <iaiid  IfUt.  Is*,  pi 
with  trngravliig*:  French.  "TabU.ni  de  la  , 
dlTliie."  etc.  hy  A.  UiiNnl.  I'atU.  163«.I-r'.  and 
ediiioiiji:  bjr  J.  K.  fi.  Coloninie.  *  Letcmiir-  ai 
rell^e."  etc.  PurU.  ITb:^  12":  A»/i«*.  Krakow, 
4«:  JlaliaH.  by  L.  Plori,  Kooia.  IIUI,  and  IC9l. 

3700.    Ilortlgas,    or    Ortlsas,     Ma 

Llama  eterna.  . . .    Zara^tza,  Toll,  4o. 

3707.  Albrecltt,  Gcore.  Va^  nobiti  -.  Acl 
'>Vi'li,  (hut  iMt,  von  der  ewlj^fn  Ilulleit 
nenn  und  dreyattig  Predigteu.    t'liu,  [II 

1WU>,  4o.  (102  Hh.) 

3708.  Bfurachel,  larael.  Veapera.  iMler 
:<chma(-k  dea8 ewigen Tudes.  Frankfurt,] 
80.  (16  fch.) 

3700.  Slauihnrgt,  or  Stanyhiarst, 

lielniiiH.  Ke(;io  .Morti*i  ^ive  Ik»niu<«  int 
.(ICternitatirt.  Antverpia*.  1(152,  l'^. — 
the  title: — Ternbilium  omnium  terribi 
nuiin  Hive  Inferorum  Erptotulnm.  > 
tertia  et  anctior.  Antvcrpia,  1055,  16< 
50.     With  cut». 

3710.  Bniiyan,  John.  Sighs  from  Ilel 
the  (iroanrt  (tf  a  Damned  irotil.  jOu  \ 
xvi.  19-^n.J     London.  |(WM. 

Nine  editions  piilili«bed  duriuK  the  author' 
time.  A  Dutch  translalioo,  2s  diuK.  Mjki-rk, 
sm.  tf . 

3711.  Braiidiay    ChriHtoph.      Geheunol 
daa  irtt,  aiebeii  llollenpreiligten  |un  Matt. 
41 J  ...    .     Frankfurt   am   .Main,   IIMI4, 
Alrto  i^hmalkalden,  1668,  4o,  and  Frank 
1669.  4".  (71  ah.) 

3712.  Blaunl,  Olov.    Battltta.     La    pri^ 
eterna  dell'   Inferno.     Yeuezia,   106V, 
120.  , 

3713. Ewlge  Ilttllen-Pein   in   Figurvn 

ge8tellet  ...     .     Nlirnberg,  1G77.  lli^t;^  I'J 

371'''>.  Stttcken,    ChriKtian    von.      An 
damuatw   Lamenta  et   Turmenta    (der 
dammten  Seelen   Klag  und   Plag,;  Ryt! 
non  incoucinniK  ab  Aiionynio  Autorc  ... 

J»reMMi.  Subjungnntur  K3'thni{  de  cxti 
ludicio  et  My^terio  Tiinitatiji  Onin 
StiJckenio  emendata,  ad  Orthodoxiaui  i 
muta,  eodem  Ilytbmi  Geuere  in  Lin^i 
tranvlata  Germaniram,  ut  variii  Wtenii 
Keceutiorum  Seateutiia,  ad  Margiuem,  i 
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tratik    Latino-Oermanice.    Ilainbnrfi,  1669, 
4«. 

The  flnt  poem  !■  the  "  Dlalofpia  inter  Gorpai  et 
An  Imam"  described  No.  9279.  The  Oerman  version 
is  praitted,  and  the  notes  are  said  to  be  learned.  See 
Holler's  Cimbria  Uterata,  I.  6fi». 

8714.  Brldouly  Tonssaint    L'enfer  fenn6  par 

la  con8iil^ratii)n  des  peines  dcs  damnds  ...    . 

Lille,  1671, 1>. 
3715.  Knopf,  Joh.    Theatrnm  Infemale,  odor 

h5111ficher  Schanplatz  ...    .    Frankfurt,  1673» 

4*.  (152  sh.) 

S716.  Emestl,  Jac.  Daniel.  Erschreckter 
Felix :  die  hewegliche  Ablehnnng  dcr  ewigen 
und  nncndlichcn  IlUllenpein  alien  Gottlosen 
Kum  Schreckcn  ...    .    Altonburg,  1674,  8". 

3717.  Schottcly  Justus  Qeorg.  Grausamo 
Beschreibunjc  und  Vorstellung  der  IIOllo  und 
hOlliffchcn  Quaal.  Braunschweig,  1676.  8*. 
(24  8h.) 

3718.  Soh^vettzer,  Job.  De  Ementia  Pne- 
destinationiH,  do  Pceua  Dauinatornm  et  de 
Purgatorio.    Colonie,'  1681,  8«.  8  ffr. 

3719.  Feclit,  Joh.  Consideratio  Statna  Dam- 
natorum,  quoil  Actionem  ipsoruni,  inprimis 
malas,  concernit.  Bpiice,  16S3/  4<>.  —  Also 
RosttKjhii,  1708,  1727,  8«.  r2-i  nh.) 

Bee  Acta  Brud.,  1685,  pp.  17i»-lH3.    H. 

3720.  Grlebner,  ftr  Grlbner*  Dnnicl.  Be- 
trachtung  den  andern  und  eMrigon  Todes, 
darinnen  nach  Anloitung  XXIV.  biblischer 
Bprllche  sowohl  die  auHfithrliche  IlOllen- 
Besclireibung,  als  auch  die  klUgliche  II511cn- 
Entfliebung  ...  fUrgestellet  wird.  Leipxig, 
1683,  8«.  — Also  1689,  8«.  (56  sh.) 

3721.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilh.,  the  Oder.  De  Prae- 
ffustu  aeternne  Damnatiouis.  Jenae,  1684, 
*».  4^r. 

3722.  Franclscl,  Erasmus.  Das  unfehlbnro 
Web  der  Ewigkeit  fur  die  VerMcbter  der 
Gnadenteit.  N  urnberg,  1687,  8*.  (77}  sh.)  — 
Ibid.  1691,  8». 

872>.  Cloogna,  Michele.  Prigione  eterna 
deli'  Inferno,  in  flgure  ed  esenipii  rapprescn- 
Uta  ...    .    Bologna,  1687, 12«. 

"  With  ragrarings,  horrible  a«  tbej  are  rade,  of 
hell  torments." 

8723.  [PlnamontlfGlov.  Pietro].  L*Infemo 
aperto  al  Cristiano  perche  non  v'entri  ...  . 
Bologna,  1688,  12».  pp.  86.  — Novara,  1842, 
18«.  pp.  64. 

Numeroos  editions.  A  Latin  translation.  Ifonachii, 
1706.  4«;  BnnlUk,  "Hell  opened  to  ChrUtiaoK,"  ttc. 
1716,  12°;  Frmnch.  by  P.  J.  Doiinjr.  Paris,  lb67.  S.!". 
Abe  translated  in'o  Sp«mi$h,  Portuguut,  and  Qtr- 
man.    Com  p.  No.  4'i7'i. 

3724.  Pasquln*  The  Tisions  of  Pasquin ;  or 
a  Character  of  the  Roman  Court,  Religion 
and  Practices  ...;  also  an  Exact  Description 


3728.  Bey-sohlag,  Geort?.  Wilh.  ...  Theset 
theologicse  de  Morte  .£terna  . . .  Praeside  . . . 
Jobanne  Joachimo  Zcntgrario  ...  .  Argen- 
torati,  170*2,  4».  pp.  12.    H. 

3729.  Feuerleln,  Job.  Conr.  NoTissimonim 
novissima:  Predigten  Von  der  H611en  Ewig- 
koit.    N  ilrnberg,  1702, 4».  (202  sh.) 

3730.  Meditations  of  a  Dirlne  Soul:  or. 
The  Christian's  Guide  ...  .  Also,  Argu- 
ments to  prove,  There  is  no  Material  Firo 
in  Hell  ...    .    London,  1708,  8*.     U. 

3731.  P<»cker,  Wilhelm.  Die  mit  Betracb- 
tungen  eriiflTuete  llcille.  Sultzbacb,  1707. 12o. 
(24  sh.) 

3732.  Sonntag,  Cbristopb.  De  Pice  et  Snl- 
phure  Inferui  aJiisque  hue  attinentibns  mate- 
riis,  ex  Ps.  xi.  6.  Apoc  xx.  14,  15.  Altorfii, 
1708,  4».  ^gr. 

3733.  Moody,  or  Moodey,  Sam.  The  Dole- 
ful State  of  IbeDiimncd:  Substance  of  several 
Sermons  preached  at  York  [Maine].  Boston, 
1710,  ICO. 

3734.  Siw^lnden,  Tobias.  An  Enqniry  into 
the  Nature  and  Place  of  Hell.  Shewing  I. 
The  Reasonableness  of  a  Future  State.  II. 
The  Punisbmentii  of  the  next  Life.  111.  The 
several  Opinions  concerning  the  Place  of  Hell. 
IV.  That  the  Firo  of  Hell  is  not  metaphoricnl, 
but  real.  V.  The  Improbability  of  that  Fire's 
being  in,  or  about  the  Center  of  the  Earth. 
VI.  The  Probability  of  the  Sun's  being  the 
Local  Hell  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.  With  a  %\x\y 
pleraent,  wherein  the  Notions  of  Abp.  Tillot- 
son.  Dr.  Lu])ton,  and  Others,  as  to  the  Etcr- 
nity  of  Hell  Torni^jits,  are  impartially  repre- 
sented. ...  London,  (1714,  8«  pp.  202  +,  H.) 
1727,  80.  pp.  (16),  472,  (7).    MHS. 

Pp.  3<S6-458  of  the  Suppl.  contain  Le  Clere'a  Deflnos 
of  Abp.  Tillotaon'fi  ranioun  sermnn.  tran<lsted  fmm 
the  B(hl.  ehoitit.  Til.  29?-360.— A  JTreneh  translation, 
bj  J.  Bion.  Amst.  1728.  8».  and  Leide.  1733.  8*;  Ger- 
num.  bj  J.  H.  Liebers,  Leipi.  17'J8.  9>,  also  1731, 
1788.  and  Dessau.  1755. 

3735.  Otto,  Otto  Friedr. . . .  Sententiam  anony- 
mi  cujusdam  Angli  [Tob.  Swinden]  do  Scde 
Inferni  in  Sole  quaerenda,  Praeside  Dr.  Job. 

•  GosparoHaferung  ...  rcfutabit ...  .  Vltem- 
berjrae,  1716,  4».  pp.  24. 

See  Journal  de*  Sgavant,  July  19,  1717,  pp.  457- 
402. 

3735».  Ijeiw^ls,  John.     The  Nature  of  Hell. 

1720.     See  xNo.  3857. 
373G.  Farla  Barrclros,  Antonio  de.    Gri- 

tos  do  Inferno  para   desportar   ao   mnndo. 

LisNm,  1721,  6». 
373€».  Wlgfiflesiw^orth,  Edward.     A   Di»- 

course    concerning  the   Punishment  of  the 

Wicked  in  a  Future  State.    Delivered  ...  in 

Boston,  April  24th.  1729.    Boston,  1720,  8*. 

pp.  19.    ff. 


of  Purgatory  and  Hell ;  in  a  Dialogue  lietween    3737.  Edifvards,  Jonathan,  Vie  elder,  170J- 


Pasquin    and    Marforio;    translated   out   of 
Italian.    London,  1689, 4*. 
Compare  No*.  8908-3311. 

3725.  Pertsoh,  Joh.  Georg,  the  elder.  Disser- 
tatlo  preelim.  in  Scriptum  Anonymi  [Sam. 
Richardson?],  ex  Anglia,  ut  dicitur,  Gor- 
manice  redditnm^  cui  Titnlus:  Abhandlung 
Ton  der  H611en.  Morimbergae,  1608,  4*.  (7| 
■h.) 

Bm  No.  8784. 

8726.  Sonntag,  Christoph.    De  Igne  Inferni 

Eroprio  non  metapborico,  ex  Dicto  Classico 
[at.  xxT.  41.    [Jfesp.  J.  Steinhftuser.]    Al- 
torfii, 1700,  49.  8  gr. 

8727.  "WyUf  Ells,  fl.  a.I).  1700.  The  Sleeping 
Bard;  or  Visions  of  the  World,  Death,  and 
Hell.  Translated  ftom  the  Cambrian  British 
by  George  Borrow  ...  .  London,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  ▼ii.-128  -I-. 

See  ^Hortarfip  Jbv.  t»  Jan.  1861 :  CIX.  68-40. 
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1758.  On  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 
Bee  Serm.  IX-XV.  in  Vol.  IV.  of  his  Works,  Kew 
York  cd  ,  pp.  2a6-3-il.  Serm.  XIII..  "The  End  of 
the  Wioited  contemplated  by  the  Righteoos,"  is  par- 
ticalarlj  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  dootrine, 
that  "  tbe  sight  of  hell-tormenu  will  exalt  the  kappl. 
nee*  of  the  >ainu  forever." 

3738.  Saurln,  Jacques.  Sermon  sur  lea  tour- 
mens  de  I'Knfer.  (In  his  Sermons  sur  divers 
Uxtes,  etc.  Tome  II.  La  Uaye,  (1780,)  1749,  6«. 
pp.  224-277.)    H. 

An  abridged  translation  In  No.  177  of  tho  Traots  of 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

3739.  Ijorlng,  Tsrael.  Serious  Thoughts  on 
the  Miseries  of  Hell.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Sudbury  ..'.  Feb.  2l).  173^.  ...  Boatoo,  N.E., 
1782,  sm.  8".  pp.  30.    if. 

3740.  Bf  filler,  Adam  Lebrecbt.  GradosDam- 
nationis  scternre,  das  ist,  Dfiitllche  Unter- 
puchung  der  StufTcu  der  ewlgen  VerdMomniti. 
Jena,  178a»  8*. 
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8740*.  Dootrlne  (The)  of  Hell-Tormeiits,  etc. 
1TS8.    See  No.  3912. 

8741.  Balestrlerly  Ortenslo.  L'Inferno  pro- 
poeto  a  conniderarai  per  ciascun  gfomo  del 
meee.    Firenee,  1740, 12>. 

8741  •.  Probsty  Udalrfciif.  Ileylsame  Oedan- 
cken  Ton  dem  Oericht  and  der  HtfUe  ...  . 
Angfipurg,  1754,  8».  pp.  626  +. 

8742.  Kloge  de  TEnfer.  Ouvrage  crltiqne, 
iiiutorique,  et  moral.    2  torn.  La  Uaye,  17ft9, 

AKrib«d  to  •  eerUin  M.  Btnmrd.—Bmrbier. 

8743. The  Praise  of  Hell :  or,  A  Discovery 

of  the  lufurnal  World.  Describing  the  Ad- 
vantages of  the  Place,  with  Regard  to  its 
Situation,  Antiquity,  and  Duration.  With  a 
Pai'ticular  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  their 
Dresses,  Customs,  Manners,  Occupations  and 
Diversions.  . . .  Translated  from  the  French. 
. . .  London,  kjd.  [17  .  .J,  12».  pp.  xiv.,  vii., 
23-2.     U. 

8744.  [Itlomln, ].    Priservatif  contre  Im 

opinions  erron^es  qui  se  repandent  au  si^fet 
des  peincs  de  la  vie  k  venir.  lleidell>erg, 
17«0, 12«. 

3745.  Patusxl,  Giovanni  Ylncenzo.  De  Sede 
Inferni  in  Terris  queerenda  Dissertatio,  ad 
Complenientum  Operis  de  futuro  Irapionim 
Statu,  tributa in  Partes  tres  ...  .  Venetiis, 
1758,  4«.  pp.  270. 

'•  MklnulDi  that  it  U  ia  the  hMK  of  tbs  mrth."— 
Breuek.  See  Krnesa't  Nttu  HhmL  BibL,  176S.  IV. 
Ul-n*.     (£r.)    Comp.  No.  88t&. 

8746.  [Beckford,  William].  Les  caprices  et 
les  raalheurs  du  calife  Vathek  ...  .  Pariti, 
178«,  18«». 

For  other  edltloni  Me  Oa^nird.  Ad  Bn^i$h  trans- 
latioD,  with  Dote.1,  Lond.  iTiM,  am.  6^.  Other  edition*, 
Md.  1809.  15.  S2.  86.  4S,  49.  51.  66;  Fhilad.  1816.  »l, 
64.  Though  not  strictlj  beioaging  to  this  clau,  the 
work  ia  noticed  here  for  Ita  powerful  deacriptlon  of 
the  Hall  of  Kblit  and  the  puniahoMnt  of  the  wicked. 

8747.  Tessler  de    Satnte-MarlCv  . 

Discours  sur  Tenfer.  ...  Amsterdam,  1788, 
12». 

3748.  Campbell,  Geo.  'ASr^  and  yttwa. 
(Prelim.  Dihh.  VI.  Part  II.  in  his  fhur  Gospels, 
tranitlatffl,  etc.  Lond.  178»,  4»,  I.  206-241.)   II. 

3749.  Emery,  Jacques  Andr6,  1732-1811. 
^laircitideinent  sur  la  mitigation  des  peincs 
dc  renftT. 

Fublisbed  anonymouBlj,  with  hia  "  Fcns^  de 
Leibnitz."  etc.  i  vol.  Parli,  1804,  ffi.  but  aoon  after 
auppren^rd  by  the  author,  ao  that  the  original  edition 
is  very  rare.  It  ha*,  however,  been  reprinted  at  an 
appendix  to  the  Xhb6  Carle'a  norli.  "  Du  dofrme 
catholiquc  aur  lenfer,"  Paris,  1642,  8*.  See  below, 
Noa.  3750.  37SS. 

87 40*.  Dlalofl^ue  et  entretien  d*un  solitaire  et 
d'une  &iue  diimnSe  sur  les  vSrit^s  efTrayanted 
de  r^tornit^  malheurense  et  de  ses  tour- 
ments.  [By  Father  0.  M.  C]  Nantes,  1808, 
120.  pp.  47.  — /6td.  1827,  12»;  Rennes,  1839, 
12». 

8750.  Jarry ,  Pierre  Francis  Th6ophile.  Exa- 
mcn  d'une  Dissertation  [by  J.  A.  KmeryJ 
sur  la  mitigation'  des  peines  des  damn^. 
Leipzig,  1810,  S«. 

3751.  Rad  (Dtin)  der  ewlgen  H0I1en<^uaI.  (In 
the  CuriosttUUn (UrphynKhAiUrarxsch-artis- 
tisch-histnrischen  Tor-  und  MiitotUy  Bd.  VI. 
8t.  2.    [Weimar,  1817,  8«.]) 

"  DeMcrthing  the  conc(*ptlon«prcTaiUngBtdllfrrent 
period*  rpKpeciing  the  torments  of  haW—Brttach, 

3751*.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry,  etc. 
1824.     See  No.  4174. 

3752.  Ackley,  Alvan.  Hell  a  Place  of  Future 
Punishment.  Being  tlie  Substance  of  Three 
Sermons  delivered  to  the  Baptist  Congrega- 
tion, Davenport,  Long  Island,  Dec.  29,  1839 
...    .    N«w-London,  1840,  8».  pp.  22.     U. 
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.8763.  Carle»  P.  J.,  Vu  Ahhi.  Dn  dognra  catho* 
lique  sur  I'enfer;  sulvi  de  la  dissertation  de 
M.  Emery  ...  sur  la  mitigation  dee  peinci 
des  damn6s.    Paris,  184S,  8».  (31  ah.)  T/V. 

3764.  Angels*  Lament  (The)  over  Lost  Sonls. 
[A  Poem.]  (New  Englander  for  ApriL  IMIt 
1.275-278.)    H. 

3766.  [Rogers^  George].  Adventures  of  Elder 
Triptolemus  Tub;  comprblng  ImptM-tant  and 
Startling  Disclosures  concerning  Hell;  its 
Magnitude,  Montis,  Employments,  Climate, 
Ac.  ...  To  whi<Ai  is  added.  The  Old  Man  of 
the  Uill-8ide.  Boston,  1866  [cop.  1M6],  18>. 
pp.  197.    H. 

37&5».  Artxsty  Juan  de.  Un  vme  al  inflema 
4  torn.    Madrid,  1848,  8*. 

3755^  "Weaver,  George  S.    Lectnres  on  the 
Future  Life  and  $Ute,  or  the  Bible  View  of 
.    Hell.  . . .    Madison,  la.,  1852,  16*.  pp.  84. 

Unireraalist. 

3756.  Kllleny  J.  M.  Onr  Friends  In  HeU 
Or,  Fellowship  among  the  Lost.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 185— T  large  32».  Id. 

A  eouaterpan  l«  "  0«r  Friends  in  BcsveB,**  bj  Ot 
same  autlior. 

3750.  Collet,  Auguste.  L'enfer.  ...  Paris, 
1861, 160.  pp.  344. 

The  author  is  an  nnbeUcrer. 

3756^  Ijl-vermorey  D.  P.  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Hell,  or,  a' Brief  Examination  of  the  Four 
Original  Words,  8heol,  Hades,  Gehenna,  k 
Tartarus,  rendered  Hell  in  the  Scriptures. 
Chicago,  [1801  Tj  32».  pp.  80.  H. 
Uni\-ernJi«t. 

3756".  Bro'vrnsoB,  Orestes  Angnstna.    The 

Punishment  of  the  Kcprobate.    (Browntom's 

Quar.  Her.  for  Jan.  1802,  pp.  86-113.)    H. 

Compare  the  aame  Reriev  Ibr  Julj,  IMI,  pp.  flf 

(where  Oiobertl  ia  quoted).  871.  3T?,  and  for  Oci.ISH, 

eapeeiaUj  pp.  41»-4».  482-450.    The  presciit  article 

coDUina  letters  from  two  of  the  nutbor'a  Catbelie 

fri«>ndt  In  opposition  to  his  vtewa.  with  repitM.    Ia 

the  Ootober  number  of  hia  Rerlew  (p.  485}  Browaaoa 

asl(s:  — "1.  Are  the  wicked  everlastlorlj  pusiahcd 

because  they  are  e>-erlasiiDgly  sinninicr    S.  Is  thctr 

ftunixhment  vindictive  or  simplj  expiativeT  8.  Dees 
t  necessarily  include  any  more  than  Is  implied  to  the 
loss  of  heaven  or  cui>crnatur»l  go<:«dT  4.  Does  it 
neeessarily  . . .  exclude  the  reprobate  tttmt  sU  dl- 
mlnutiou  of  their  suffrrings  under  the  expiattoo  eter- 
nallj  goioK  on.  or  from  graduallj  attaiuing  to  that 
degree  of  iinperf^t  good  foreshadowed  in  what  theo- 
logians call  the  state  of  pare  nature?"  — and  sajs, 
"  \re  know  notbing  in  the  definitions  of  the  Cbareb 
that  forbids  us  to  hold  the  milder  view  indicated  ia 
these  questions." 

4.  Duration  of  Future  Pnnishmexit 

JVbfe.  —  Compare  the  preceding  section ;  also  Clsss 
ni.  Sect.  III.  A.  1.  £.  and  F.  1. 

3757.  Petan  (Lat.  Pet  a  vl  us),  Denrs. 

On  tbe  opinious  of  the  Paiher*  cuncerainc  the 
nature  and  cternitr  of  hell  torments,  see  his  TbsaL 
J>ogm.  d«  AnfHU.  Lib.  111.  cc.  fr-«.  in  Tom.  III.  Vf. 
10A-U6  of  his  Opu9  d€  THeol.  Dogm.,  Antwerp,  (10M, 
0te.)  1700,  fol.     H. 


8758.  Sehulxe^  0.  A.  De  crebriori 
oTa<rca>f  in  Opinionibus  Hominum  avocsrs* 
oTa<rei,  maxime  recentissima.  Berolini,  ITftl, 
4».  2ffr. 

8759.  Dletelmatr,  Joh.  Angnstin.  Conunentt 
faimtici  de  Ucrvm  Omnivm  asroKara«T«wt 
Hlstorla  antiqvior  ...  .  Altorfii,  ITW,  S». 
pp.  280.     U. 

"  Very  valuable."— Jhiiesc*. 

3760.  Cot|a,  Joh.  Friedr.  Historia  sucdncta 
Dogniatis  de  Poenanim  infemalium  Dura* 
tione.    Tubingae,  1^74, 4*. 

3761.  Tbteas,  Joh.  Otto  Ueber  die  biblisrhe 
und  kirchliche  Lehrmeinnng  ron  der  Ewig- 
keit  der  HttUenatrafen.  Uamburg,  1791,  8^ 
pp.  56. 


8762       81ECT.  m.    F.  4. —CHRIST! AN  DOCTRINE.  — i>vxi<970jr  o^piwxRKirxxr.       8788 


8762.  Bro-vrmy  Thomiu.  A  Hiftory  of  the 
Origin  and  ProgreM  i>f  the  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
▼ertial  Salvation.  Aim,  the  Final  Keconcilia- 
tion  uf  all  Men  to  Holineae  and  IlappineM 
fully  and  clearly  proved  from  Scripture, 
Reason  and  Common  Sentie.  ...  By  Thomas 
Brown.  M.E.  Author  of  the  Hiatory  of  the 
Shakers  ...  and  Uistory  of  the  Jews.  Al- 
bany, 1S46, 1>.  pp.  416.     B. 

8763.  Ballon,  Hosea,  2d.  The  Ancient  His- 
tory of  Universalism :  from  the  Time  of  the 
Apostles,  to  its  Condemnation  in  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  A.D.  683.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, tracing  the  Doctrine  down  to  the  Era  of 
the  Reformation.  ...  Boston,  1829, >r2o.  pp. 
3*26.    H. 

S764. The  $ame,  2d  Ed.,  revised.  Provi- 
dence, 1842,  l->.  pp.  310. 
8765.  'Whlttemore,  Thomas.  The  Modem 
Hii^tory  of  Universalism,  from  the  Era  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  ...  Bos- 
ton. IWO,  12>.  pp.  468  +.    H. 

See  an  artiole  (br  Jnmm  Valker)  io  Um  Ckrittkai 
ifxaM.  for  May,  1Mb;  VIII.  »0-'J82.     U. 

8766. The  Modem  History  of  Universalism 

...    .    [A    new    edition,   greatly    enlarged.] 
Vol.  I.    Boston,  1860, 12*.  pp.  408. 

For  th«  history  of  UnUerwlum  io  this  eountry,  lee 
alao  WbiUeiiior«'«  Livei  of  Walter  Kalfaar  (Ronton, 
1852,  3rJf*u  of  Ho^ea  Balloo  (4  vol.  iHd,  ia6«-66.  13»), 
•ud  bit  Autobiogr-iphj  (Md.  1859,  ri«). 

3767.  GrUsacy  Joh.  Oeo.  Theodor.  Bibliotheca 
magica  ot  pneumatica.  . . .  Leipzig,  1848,  8«. 
pp.  iv..  176.     H. 

On  iho  "  L«hr«  toq  der  HAUe  ond  ihreo  BtrafiiD," 
MC  pp.  12. 13,  aod  140-148. 

3768.  Smithy  S.R.  Universalism  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church;  a  Dis- 
course ...    .    Albany,  l$48«  8*.  pp.  20. 

3709.  Sa'vrjrerf  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  ii«rieii  of  "  Oontrlbutiona  to  the  Hlftorr  of  Unt' 
vemalltra"  by  Dr.  Sawrer,  publiabvd  in  tb«  ChriHtUm 
Xmfra«M(ior,  New  York,  186—,  is  referred  to  bj  Dr. 
Whlltttmore  aa  raluable. 

3770.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment. ...  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston,  1859, 
li»  or  18«.  pp.  251. 

Traoea  the  doctrine  to  a  heathen  aonros. 

3771.  Pttrat,  John  Claudius.  Pagan  Origin 
of  Part ialist  Doctrines.  ...  Cincinnati,  18o7, 
12>.  pp.  246. 

See,  frirther,  for  the  history  of  opinions  on 
this  subject.  No.  .^16,  Petersen  |  3880, 
l¥hlte  1 .3917,  l¥hl«ton  I  394.').  Patus- 
zt  {  4  Ui6,  Sawyer  |  4429,  Hudson  |  4484, 
IJniTersallsmus. 


377*2.  Orl genes,  n.  a.d.  280.    Stfe  No.  2012. 

377X  Scotns  Erigfena^  Johannes,  fl.  a.d. 
858.    See  So.  2017. 

3774.  Zorzl,  Francesco  Giorgio  (Lot  Francis- 
ctis  Georglus).  De  Harmonia  Mundi  totius 
Cantica  tria.     Parisiis,  1544. 

Malnuiaa  the  doctrine  of  nnireraal  reatoratlon. 
See  J.  V.  Pet«r*en'«  Mv9ri|^iev  air»ie«ravr«CMiS, 
tU.  Tom.  I.  Oeaprach,  «lo.  I.  81-63. 

3775.  Paccl,  Francesco.  De  Christ!  Serratorfs 
Eflicacitate  in  omnibus  et  singulis  Hominibus, 

auatonus  Homines  sunt,  Assertio  cathollca. 
oudae.  1502,  «•.  (7  hIi.)    BL. 
See  Bajle,  art.  PueHu*. 

8776.  Recnplto,  Giullo  Cesare?  Sacrarium 
do  stupentia  horrendaque  Supplicionim  apud 
Inferos  .£ternitate:  itemque  Sacrarium  for- 
midabile  de  .Multitudine  Reproborum  et  Elec- 
torum  Paucitate.    Coloniae,  1820,  12b. 

Thin  wnrk  In  aaerlbed  to  Reeaplto  by  Rf>tmnnnd, 
In  hla  FortaittMtmg  tu  JMktr't  aUg^m,  OtUkrttn- 
LtxUto,  tkougb  not  mentioned  by  Baciter  under  hia 
name.  It  wem*  to  have  been  pabl.  anonrmonalj; 
I  LIpMilos,  MM.  MtmU$  JVoL,  II.  90. 


8777.  Soner,  or  SoBBer»  Ernest.  Demon* 
stratio  thevlogica  et  pliilosophica,  quod  aeter* 
na  Impiorum  Supplicia  nou  argtiant  Del  Ju»> 
titiam,  sed  Ii^ustitiam.  (In  "  Fausti  et  Laelii 
Socini,  item  Ernestl  Sonneri  Tra#tatus  aliquot 
theologici,"  etc  Eleutheropoli  [Amsterdam  fl 
1664, 12».  pp.  36-69.)     BL. 

A  Dmteh  trantlatlon  vaa  pabl.  in  1681.  For  an 
account  of  the  work,  with  extraeta,  see  Bock's  BUt, 
AnHtrin.  I.  li.  804-fclW.  Bee  abo  M'aleh.  BM.  X%a0L 
I.  2W$,  290. 

3778.  IVlnstanley-yOerrard  or  Jerrard.  The 
New  Law  of  Uigliteousnes  budding  forth,  in 
restoring  the  Whole  Creaticm  from  the  Bond- 
age of  the  Curse.  . . .  London,  1640.  sm.  8». 
pp.  (12),  120. 

3779. Several  Pieces  gathered   into   one 

Volume :  set  forth  in  Five  Boolcs :  viz.  I.  The 
Breaking  of  the  Day  of  God,  or  Prophesies 
fulfilled.  II.  The  Mystery  of  God  concerning 
the  Whole  Creation  Mankind.  II  I.  The  Saints 
Paradise  ...  .  IV.  Truth  lifting  up  its  Head 
above  Scandals.  V.  The  New  Iaw  of  Rj^ht- 
eousnesse.  London,  1849,  em.  8*.  pp.  138  -f, 
60  +,  86  -h,  64  +,  120  +.     U. 

3780. Fire  in  the  Bush.    The  Spirit  bvm- 

ing,  not  consuming,  but  purging  Mankinde. 
. . .    London,  1650,  sm.  8*.  pp.  (14),  77. 

8781.  Melsner,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Resur- 
rectione  Impiorum.  [Re*p.  Christ.  Omnth.] 
Vitebergae,  1652,  4*. 

8782.  Coppln,  Richard.  The  Glorious  Mys- 
terie  or  Divine  Teachings  between  G(m1  Christ 
and  the  Saints.  The  First  Part.  |  Anti- 
christ in  Man  opposeth  Emmanvel,  or,  God  In 
vs  ...  .  The  Second  Part.  ...  |  The  Ad- 
vancement of  All  Things  in  Christ,  and  of 
Christ  in  All  Tilings.  . . .  The  Third  Part.  ... 
8  pt.    London,  [  16^  T],  4*. 

3783.  The  Advancement  of  All  Things  in 

Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  All  Things.  ...  The 
2d  £d.  ...    London,  [1763,1  8«.  pp.  71.     U. 

See  Ma  3964. 

3783*. A  Blow  at  the  Serpent ;  or  a  Gentle 

Answer  from  Maidstone  Prison  to  appease 

Wrath  ...    .    London:  printed  in  the  Year 

1656.    Reprinted  ...  1764,  8*.  pp.  120, 16.   U, 

JUao  with  the  headlnit :  —  "  Tmta'a  Triumph  ... 

In  Keveral   Diiputea  holden   at   ...    Rochester  . . . 

between  neveral  Ministers  and  Richard  Coppln  ...   ." 

—  On  universal  salvation. 

3784.  [Rlcbardson,  Samuel*!.  Of  the  Tor- 
ments of  Hell:  the  Foundation  and  Pillars 
thereof  discovered,  search'd,  shaken,  and  re- 
moved. With  In&llible  ProofH,  that  there  it 
not  to  be  a  Punishment  after  this  Life,  for 
any  to  endure,  that  shall  never  end.  London, 
(1st  ed.,  JC.D.)  1658,  8». 

Reprinted  in  The  nmtx,  11.  437-475.  Lond.  1708, 
8».    (A)    See  alM  Nua.  3W»,  4160,  4227. 

3785.  Che-vrney,  Nicholas.  Hell,  with  the 
Kverlasting  Torments  thereof  assericd.  1. 
Quod  «tt,  that  there  is  such  a  Place.  2.  Quid 
sU,  What  this  Place  is.  3.  Ubi  sit,  Where  it 
is.    London,  1660,  8*. 

3786.  Denis,  A.  ^temA  Lacrymae,  sive 
Anima  daniuata  sero  pcenitens  apud  Inferoa. 
Duaci,  1664, 16«. 

3787.  Serarlns,  Petms. .  Liber  quartus  Pial- 
morum,  in  quo  grande  iflud  de  Redemptione 
totius  Adami,  Rerumque  Omnium  ejus  Gratia 
Restitutione  Mysteriuni,  ha«tenus  Mundo  ab- 
sconditum,  graphlce  describitur  ...    .    Am- 

sterodami.  166^ 

See  J.  W.  Petei  sen's  MwrtfpMV  aarsKarnrraeMts, 
elc  Tom.  1.,  Vorrede.  \  ft. 

8788.  Barro-vr,  Isaac,  1680-1677.  Sermons 
and  Fragments  attributed  to  Isaac  Barrow, 
D.D.  ...  to  which  are  added.  Two  Disserti^ 
tions,  on  the  Duration  of  Future  Punish- 
ments, and  on  Dissenters.  Now  flrst  collected 
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CLASS  ni.— DBSTIKY  0 

lbs  R<T. 
1,  S-.  pp. 

Bk.  jDtn  mUUlDat.  >H>gr  o^elihon.  nsr  Vc- 
ulth.    iCiBp.  No.  MM.  t>)».l    Hi  nalauliu  IH 


KK.  Lock*,  Jolin,  ICtS-IIH.    RHnrrwIlo 

■1  quo  >wiimntar.     [In  EDglLili.]     (In  Lord 
Kinii'i  1-i/e  «/  Loelt,  Lond.  1830,  9>,  II.  13V- 


!omion>  on  lUrk  ii.  48.    I^ndon.  1011,  b>. 
Bt. 

II.  (BBTtboSBC,  Rlchiinl].     CauiaDli.OT 


parlicular  dliplcjial.  ...    Wcitcn  on  Oc«- 

n.  [anj  ™flii5^  w  ml  wOTk  J."  Loud™'  ins, 

Hn.8-.pp.4?J+.     U. 
tTM.  Bnndfin,  John,     n  nfa  rk  Awnor : 

gr,  KwrLrmtiuc  Kira  nu  FllDC>.    Itcing  an  An- 
•*«■  10   ■  iKte    PBilli™t    l^Jlblut  [b»    B. 


nM.Polr*l|PI«n.    L'KDBoml 

(1  diVdcmliu  ao  Licii  cnnri  1 
T  Tid.  Ainitcnluii,  lasT,  ^- 
c.DpI'sJi'mo,  soil  SM.  "°  "" 
■T<».|R«lm*al,>'nin<-lanuNcrcDrlnxTBni, 
OpuHCUla  libibwrnibltB  quibliA  cuiiIiiit.nluV 
PrindljiB  Phllw^H  luliqulHlmu  cl  rii- 

CC.  ITubli 


131.  S907 

nai.  (BUMSlI,  Frlolr.  IVJIh.  tob>  Cob- 
cordk  Ratlonia  «t  Vldi>l,  ilie  lUrmoDU  Pbl- 
loHphlM  Monlla  •!  KsligiuDii  ChriitUnM. 
AmiModum  [ODiMn  uiuf  B^rllnf.  IflM,  »•. 
pp.  121,  bnlds  Preface,  pp.  IS,  and  AppA- 


3T9g.  IStamnl,  Rlchanl].  8oma  Tfaoutata 
ci.nciTnluE  Ib«  Liru  lu  conn;  Hllh  B  brltf 
Account  of  Ilie  eiRtii  of  Hillglon  u  It  !■  bow 


3IW.  Ba}-1>,  Plenr.  lAII-lTM. 

ana  VuMflMj  f  HnTymf^iwUl,  LI.  ISO,  n  i^n..  ttl. 

SSDD,    Cordemoj^,    Lonl*    GiirnBd    da> 

Soci"™.  ...    .""hlriVlWl'l^-' "^ 
3801.  EMIretlcna  >ur  In  mlitulioa  nninr- 

P<irtlng  to  be  a  conlCrenca  balwrm  DaallhEiu 
■nil  ThmphilM.]     Ciiliftne,  IMtT,  8*. 


i:  l>hlk>»9pbta 


la  Renilutlo 


fffudlb,  Idthiv.  OniHacaH  At* 

■u^   Till  lid)' iliiia  nfirisd 


'Thf'«r",1T^„c°j'!r, 


Tbs  lexHil  piH  ar  <bi  nlma  cnntiliii  Ml  gi'iicM. 
bf-ldii  (In jnbei  lail  a<ai«IU«;  ih>  ihlrj  pan. 

trW.  Tlllataon,Jo)in.  !^^.   OribeElcmItT 
the  Qn-™  .!.  Man-b  :.  IBljrtOn  Maltb. 


rerlaatins  Oo.pel.Mewige,  tb 
IhoKrerWlngCo'rnutall 
Free.    Loodoa,  I6IR,  If. 


•elalioB  of  tha 

albTlheBluil 


(V€m  MerI«uU.    Daa  awipp  tnngeliam 

Zu  EiHle  iBt  bevM-fUgvl  eih  karlfer  Anbanc 
TaneinlgaDliarnionluhm«chriin-glrlleBiiDi 
TerKbledeDea  Banderlmfami  ZeuEnUaaeBl» 
Iberi.    r01I«ibarhniin>,S*. 


4.  Graylnai  Zarbvina.    Dl>]ialal 

fVri.  Job.  F«'     ~ 

5.  Kfteli.CliriMUnOolllieb. 


IMS  rwi(l  KTUnllBD  der  allitnwlneii  Wle- 
dcrbrlngniBg    allar    Creatimn,    «.~.i~~ 
{JVM.  Job.  FKki.J    Knowbil,  l< 
—   "    Bli.Clir-    ■     - 

I.  IIL  a 

■llto  ...  Fiuinllcia   DuitTi  TenipurU,  et  qui 

Polrclo.  ei  Evnngelll  Aelcinl  Auctori'  Jl.  S! 

Pb.  O.uppodta.    Kllonli.  ISM,t>.  (31>h.} 

»0«.  Wotr,  Job.  J<iHblin.    Knrlio  Annei^ 

ckuncpnOberrtleFraBetobnachdlMMiiLebeii 

liiren'lnWahrhell  lu' hulrtn'!'.*  '  n«h  An- 
iFllnng  del  ewlgen  KranKelll  ton  riiier  >ll- 
geinolnen  Wlederbrincun;   iller   CreMnren 
...    .    llalmitlldl,im,8>. 
SMIT,   [KlBla-KUoUl,  Georg].      Dai  .on 

..'.  befOhlana'EiangclinniTDBdardiinb^B 
orftindeBen  ewlgen  iirlBjuDg  ...  Tarkiindttel 
TooQaoigraBlSlaEToIck  ...    .    Macdebor^ 


SECT.  ni.  r.  4.— ouRiaxiAN,  doctrine.— 


RDlugcd,  aid.  n(»,  f; 


IIM,  1>.  no  ilij    Rnlu] 

"Si'nui  of  EMd  NkilirorlUnn 'upoRd  uDdar 

tIcU  Hulai  •<  l^iiil  ak(>Mat  l>  IH  HUH  u  Ibu 
lb>  U.nnu  u7».  tt(U^iD(  "  IJiilt,"  Hi  UefnlEt. 


3MH.  jKIdn-Nlcolkl,  Owri),  Tli<  Bnr- 
j"ui*CU^T!"oolo»llCrsatq™.  ...  cun- 
hloi,  whereby  Deiil,  Sin,  Uell  ■od  DMlk, 
CiMlUni    retlDrmi    to    iU    Primillve   Purilj 

5»i.l™rp«.].  1753  em.  9-.  pp.  v1"°  ■  ■■'    '•' 


I.   l.lcliliellsld,    Fcnliund    Rclfrelch. 
n*r].    Du  »rlg* 


WID.  [PtMorliUiJofa.  We 


taji.  Aril,,  anil.  riD'Ikov..i;ail*.nrT*i.  II.  H^ 

I.  Liwbc'r  iL  lU  (Audirldlri  MctnAua  AclTn 

3S1I.  HILiiflev,JaIi.  Anrrlehlln  UDtrrredDiix 

Sunlit:  Wiederbringnng   Kllcr   DIdkt,  d* 
rAlbenleneerdea  ADunymli  oder  ilee  Anc 

toFUdJtiiDiipii  ^bnuclilA  Worfe  nrbHiigel  { 

uod  jiuAUotlefl  Wurf  dutiestulhoil  d&rLhnl. 

trmokftirl  u  d*r  Met,  IIM,  4". 
SS18.  Itllg,  TboniM.    BiercllMfo  Iheologlr* 

Sti'tii  Puriialnrlle.    Upelv.  IIOI. 
ffllB.  Mcrckcr,  JoU.    CbrieillcbB  Cntrrwel- 

Bta  iiu'd  UuwIi^ergrbahrDan  nmrh  demTodl«| 
UDd  tvigrr  VenUmmaiii.    llOt. 

3820.  WHItbr,  Itanlel.    A  IMeconne  on  IlM 

til  bli  Cbmnir'nlurynn  tht  Id  Ep.  IB  Uif  thtuo- 


■ller  CrHluren  ...    .    Uigdelnirg,  ITIhI,  »>.  i     Uwlofnda  Wrfniero  . . .    .    IteglonwDtl, ITM, 
'"-•■■  '     K  pp,  S1+.    II. 


SSll.  SehiBld,  . 


1. 1100,  *• 


3812.  WInekler,  Jobinn,  ta  hli  Prebce  I 
J.  II.  Ilurli'i  frediglfi  Obrr  dai  Ltidtn  Jii 
(Jhruli,  I{«nbur|r.  HOO.  e>,  UlKkml  tewi 
scji'e  Dai  ewifft  EpanffftiHrn. 

SB13.  GraplMm,  Zurtaarlu.    TInillcIn,  qalhr 


.    llUj 


or  am.] 


[01  T| 

t.  Oeorg.  On  (Her. 


b^    Hcbin.    KduTdl.    !n    hl>    StlUMiUt  ClfSlI   ... 

82S.  Le  Clnre  (lai.  Clertcai',  .ImB. 


le  Lckde.  furdnjii',  , 


[.IIOT*-.  {*ib.) 


Br»ii,  Job.  Wllh.]. 


Mnrtaolt atom.    iCiiplilltatOffiiiiliiwh! 

KOI, 'M,  [MMdebDrgr]  mo,  M.    P. 


In  ito  AtabTH.  lb*  wriltui  lOnb.  Wur.  Onpru 


Zl.  Pclcrseii,  Job.  Wilh.  rniermchnnK 
iter  UrUnde,  die  eio  Prellger  is  Ettta  \f. 

^eelen'twclTSeni  T^e  unti  gegen  die  WIede" 
brlnKonE  Alier  IMuEo  herbe»gBbt«lit.  Ei^ 
l«D|eii.J70S,evup.m+, 

:4'.  Pftair,  Jiih.Cbrlelopb.  DiMertmlo  Ihwi- 
l.:glca  luHugurnli.  pro  Loco  de  FiwOecono. 
iiiiHeCbiiiiriQlCur.iT.ai.  TDliiDgu,nM, 


e  der  Ilblle  wledenim  gelouen  id  wet^ 
ikwh  einig*  IIoiraunK  bibenF  ...    , 

*m,  sir  Willtam,  Bart,  Jbp.  (jC 

Fforf  KlDgWimi»n°^d  ^'»n  Add*. 
!  M  Ed.  . . .    l/.ndim.  ITOI,  *.     tr. 
■  •*  iba  C.^iini,rilH  GwunL  u«  tlie 
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GLASS  m.— DBSTINT  OF  THB  SOUL. 


8854 


8837.  Jenks,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Tormenttf  aiwerted  and  vindicated.  London, 
1707,  8«. 

8828.  [Kleln-Ntcolal,  Georg).  Der  Tereeb- 
liche  8treit  wider  die  Wahrheit  and  Vn- 
achuld,  welchen  Herr  D.  Nensa  in  dem  Trac- 
tat:  Widerlegnug  dee  erdicbteten  Ewigen 
Evangelii,  geuannt,  su  seinem  eigenen  Scha- 
den  angtffaiigen  hat.  Aschcrsleben,  1707»  8*. 
(15  sh.j— Also  ibid.  1711,  8». 

8829.  Peter«en»  Joh.  Wilh.  Die  gantse  Oeco- 
nomie  der  Liebe  Gotten  in  Chrieto  ...  . 
Mafcdeburg.  1707, 12o.  (19  8h.) 

In  opposition  to  J.  F.  If  ajer  ■  MeHdU  wm  Pleti»Un. 

8830.  [Ftschltnt,  Ludwig  Melchior].  Thea- 
trum  Mvsterii  amucaTatnatrttav  wavnap  deno- 
datum  A  destructum,  das  iet :  Schrifft-mlUsi- 
ger  BeweisB,  dam  das  so  genandte  Ewig^  Kvan- 
geliom  . . .  falsch,  iind  in  der  hniligen  Schriflt 
nicht  gegrUndet  iiey  von  M.  L.  M.  F.  D.  S.  [t.«. 
Mag  Hter  L.  M.  Fiscblin,  Diaconus  aue  Stutt- 
gart]. Ulni,  1708,  8*.  (13  sh.)  New  ed.,1715, 
!•.  m  sh.) 

PeterMn  replied  in  hU  Mv^ri^ptov  etc.  III.  90ft- 
177.    8ecNo.S842. 

8831.  JHf^er,  Joh.  Wolfgang.  Examen  Theo- 
Ic^iie  novffi  et  niaxime  celeberrimi  Domini 
Poireti,  eju«iae  Magiatrn  Mad.  de  Bonrignon 
...  .  Francofurti  ct  Llpaiie,  1708,  8*.  pp. 
606. 

Bee  Hit€.  of  Oe  WorkM  of  th*  Lettmtd,  Oct.  1708 ; 
X.  507-678.    Gomp.  No.  87M,  4008. 

8832.  Lnpton,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment  proved  and  vindicated. 
In  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford  ...  Novemb.  a4th.  1706.  ...  Ox- 
ford, 1708,  8*.  pp.  U.    H. 

Apalnst  Abp.  TillotJOQ.    See  No.  S7M. 

8833.  Mcrckery  Joh.  EinfKltiger  Tractat 
von  der'  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  wie 
auch  von  dem  Zustand  in  welcbem  die  Seelen 
der  GUubigen  nach  dem  Tode  sich  beflnden 
. . .  wieder  die  co  genannte  Unterouchung  der 

GrUnde  Iln.  D.  Petersens.    1708. 

See  No.  Siai.    Peleraen  replied  In  Tom.  III.  of  his 

Mv<rri|p(0v,  etc.  pp  877-467. 

8834.  Pfefllng^er,  Daniel.  De  Restitntione 
Diabolonim,  vulgo  Ob  dermahleins  eiue  Krltf- 
Bung  derer  Teufel  su  hoffen  sei  ?  ex  Act.  iii. 
21.  Argentomti,  1708,  4o*  —  Also  ibid.  1721, 
and  Jonae,  1730.    5  gr. 

Answered  by  Petersen  in  Tom.  III.  of  his  Mw- 
7tfpu>v,  etc. 

3836.  Teober,  Samuel  Christian.  Oeminnm 
Argnmcntum,  alteram  pro,  nlterum  contra 
Origeniaiiain  omnium  Rerum  anoKaratrraxriv 
...    .     MagdeburK,  1708, 4». 

Peterwn  replied  in  Tom.  III.  of  his  Mvtfriiftsv, 
cic.  pp.  1-124. 

3836.  Ncussy  Ileinr.  Oeorg.  Wiedcrlegung  der 
erdicbteten  cwigen  Evangelii.  Lipsiae,  1700, 
8<>.  (31  sh  ) 

8837.  IVhlaton,  William.  Sermons  and  Es- 
says ii|K>iiNeverRl  Sulyects.  ...  Loudon,  1700, 
8«.  pp.  412. 

In  (lti'«  volume  Whlnton  opposes  the  doctrines  of 
the  ilecp  or  the  i>oul  (pp.  T9-9H).  and  of  eternal  paniMh. 
ment.  See  J7M.  V  '*«  ITorks  of  the  Ltamed  for 
Aug.  I7U0;  XI.  4l»-503. 

8838.  Rclnlffang  (Die)  der  Seelen  vor  oder 
nacii  dem  Tod  unpartbciisch  bcwfthret.  1711. 
8». 

8839.  l¥hltc,  Jeremiah,  Chaplain  to  Oliver 
CrnmwfU.  The  Restoration  of  All  Things: 
or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Goodness  and  Grace 
of  God,  to  l>e  manifested  at  last,  in  the  Re- 
covery of  his  whole  Creation  out  of  their 
Fall.  ...  The  3d  Kd.  With  an  Additional 
Preface;  containing  Quotations  from  divers 
other  Authors,  not  muutioueil  in  the  First 
Preface,  who  have  wrote  in  Confirmation  of 

030 


the  above  Doctrine. . . .   London,  (1st  ed.  171S,) 

1779  8".  pp.  xlii.,  246.    H. 

The  first  ed.  was  pobl.  vithoot  the  nttthOT's  osme. 
First  Amerkan  ed..  Philad.  IH44.  9*.  -  Voanh  Knc* 
llsh  ed..  with  an  Introductorj  Ramt  of  tM  pases  Inr 
David  Thorn.  D.D.  London.  1651,  1^. 

8840.  ETldena  Demonati-atio  Restitntionii 
Rerum  omnium  ad  Denm,  per  quam  damnati 
omnes  poet  snpremi  Judidii  Diem  tandem 
liberabuntur    ...    .     Ilagie-Comitnm,  1713. 

This  work  wna  written  in  Dntch.  but  I  c»n  o«iIjr 
glre  the  title  in  Latin  from  Patuixi.  De  hUuro  /a»- 
jfiorwm  Statu,  p.  318.  eomp.  pp.  SW.4M,. 

8841.  f Glass,  Christian  Friedrich].  Entdeck- 
ter  Atheismus,  ans  der  bekannten  Lchre  von 
der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  auch  der 
gefallenen  Engel.   Von  C.  F.  G.    Lipsise,  1714, 

3842.  Ftachlln,  Ludwig  Melchior.  TfflKge 
Uebt,n«>ugDng,  dass  das  so  genannte  Ewige 
Evangelium  fliUch  oey.  Ulm,  1716,  8*.  (10 
•h.) 

A  r^oinder  to  Petersen.    Sec  No.  S880. 

3843.  Mllbonrne,  Luke.  Cuiiciunea  dnse  ad 
Clerum  Loudiuciisem,  ad  Matth.  xxv.  46  et  2 
Cor.  i.  12;  in  quibns  Pcpnarnni  gehennalium 

.  .Aternitas  asiteritur,  et  Conscieutia  vindic** 
tur.    Londini,  1715,  8*. 

3844.  JHfi^er,  Joh.  Vi'oMg.  Nova  Purgatfo 
Animae  post  Morteiu.  excocta  in  Cerebro 
Mad.  Bourrignon  et  Petri  Poireti,  extracta  ex 
Fumo  Infernali.    Tubingae,  1710, 4*.  pp.  &4. 

3845.  Horcli,  Ileinrich.  Die  Pbiladelphische 
Versuchung»^tunde,  in  Ansehnng  dea  ewi- 
gen   Evangeliums.     Marburg,  1715,  4*.   (S3 

sh.) 

In  this  work  Horeh.  who  had  been  a  roDowsr  et 
Petersen,  rcnoonees  the  doctrine  of  restoration. 

8846.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  BekrlflRigang 
des  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge,  dem  Kcripto  der  Philadelpbii^eD 
Versuchnngs-Stunde  ...  entgegengesetxt ...  . 
Frankftirt,  [171«?J  4».  (24  sh.) 

The  dale  gireu  bj  Sotermund  Is  ITtS. 

384€s.  Horcli,  Ileinrich.  Oegensatx  des  ewi- 
gen Lichts  uud  der  ewigen  Finstemisa. 
[Against  Tetersen.]    Marburg,  1710,  4*. 

8847.  Petersen,  Job.  Wilh.  Bekriimigter 
OriguncH  contra  don  entkriifneten  Origenem, 
von  der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge.  Frank- 
furt, 1716,  8».  (73  sh.) 

3848.  Petachia  [PaMiagia?   so   Gtorpi  and 

Rot^rmund;  or  Petagia?]:  oder  neuerOifnete 
Bibel,  darinnen  Christus  durch  und  dnrch  sn 
flnden.    Frankfurt,  1710,  4«.  (1<>7  sh.) 

Bee  Walch.  Bmleitvnf  in  ttie  /Utig.- Strtit..  cte.  IL 
•48.  • 

3849.  Gandln,  Alexis.  Trait6  sur  r«temit4 
du  bonbeur  et  dn  malheur  aprdtt  la  mort.  et 
la  n^essit6  de  la  religion.  (In  the  Recufil  de 
niicfs  fuffitives,  publ.  by  the  Abbd  Archim- 
bauit.  Paris,  1717,  8»,  Tome  I.) 

3850.  [Kleln-Nloolat,  Georg].  Kurte  und 
grilndlichc  Vorstelhing.  was  nach  den  wabren 
Sinn  des  heiligen  GeiNtes  durch  die  in  der 
Apostelgesch.  iii.  21.  erwehnte  Wiederbring- 
ung aller  Dinge  und  durch  die  OlTenbahr. 
xiv.  6.  bemeldete  ewige  Evangelium  verstan- 
den  werden  mllsse.    1717. 

3861.  Horoli,  Heinrich.  Der  nnter  dem  Zeug* 

nis  Jesu  verstellte  Weissagungs-<*eist  ...    . 

[Against   Petersen.]    Marburg,   171S  ^-  (33 

sh.) 
8852.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.    Das  Zeugniss 

der  M'ahrheit  in  der  Wiwierbringung  aller 

Dinge,    wider    einen     Retn>-Lapeianer    [H. 

Ilorchl.    Frankfurt,  1718  [1710?],  4*.  (13  sh.) 

—  Also  1726,  8». 

3853. Die  Herrlichkeit  der  Brant  des  Laaf 

mes.    1718, 8*. 
8854. Die  tlber  afle  ihre  Felnds  nod  Lis 


asu     HECT.  1 


DOCTRIHS.— ji^urMJf  eri 


a.    Sh  Valik.  ■^'r"-|.  l-u 


S8U,  CoUlbcT,  SuiDel.  Th<  Chrtatlu  Br>ll- 
tliuii  KiuiiiImI  un  B«»B  ...  .  Willi  louiE 
partlcBlar  Gauldentllou  on  the  DucltinH  r.f 
tta<  Trialtir,  Iha  IWI, '■>■  KnaurrHttun.  lui 
Klwwd  Pnlibnnt.    Londoo,  III0,  S>. 

SSSO.  SahSMlcr.Chriiitoph.  Enic  Bochit^. 
iMn  ikir  chilKlIlch-nliMn  Lehrs  icim  ivl;:. u 
' u  t:»lK«  KnDgisliiiiii.  Dfi'i- 


den,  IIIB, » 


•h.) 


du  liwlgon  Evsnuclionu.  lApilut  P-t.i- 
Hin.]     Murburg,  IIII.K 

MIS.  SaetHteh,   Chrlitopb.  RsprnHndnlu 

Ap,«l;.li(;B  EcclMii.  ...     .  Up.t^l.  1H|,  ■■.. 

StIIO.  QaaprtBh  rEIn)  Im  B>lcb  dnOm^Fii 
iwtwJiBii  TliKphltu  LfbTKbt  nnd  Dmltl.... 
Ekifliill   TOO   d«r  AllETOIvlhrn    KrlOmin^  drr 

asm.  FDrtxlB,    Zachtrlan.      TrinirphInK  4<> 

die  imUFriDFlii  nmndllcb  Hy.     Alunburu! 

SSaa.  Klanilii|[,i)rCla««lnc,ntlnr.  Tic- 


pMurum   Iiil«iulliim.     Upilu.  Hit,  1-. 
MM.  Mo*belm,  Job.  Lonni  Ton.  OMiti- 


SBBt 


cwlufrn  KTuiffolil.  CODtTft  TfatinhiJuilL  Jdda. 
lIM,S*.(ladi.) 
»«S.  (HBrtel,J>holiL  gonntnkUnr  Biwal-, 
dui  dla  Lttart  tod  dar  WladarbrlnpiDg  dv 
VtrduHDlcD  nod  Tentel  In  dir  halllEsii 
Scbrin  nicht   g<eran<]iiC   h^.     Anlworl   uf 

b«miu(webcill  BowUhmng  dm  owlgon  Ktmo- 
gdll  rurdlaTcuhl.  VoofheopbllolD  Hub- 
bnrjr.  ITM.  i-AB'b.) 

Wilcb  (KU.  TlHl  11,  am  •trgannili  usrtHa 
Uili  boot  u  TtinpUlM  Hlnsinu.    Cgapui  K>. 

srn.  Patertcn,  Job.  Wnb.     t»t   tbd   Jo. 

WIlb.PudnennichdTllcklkhKBnillcleWBbr- 
bfll  dat  tolgsB  EiantirlH,  caaln  Eriplilll 

rhrlillan  piigenkop.]     Hamburg,  ITM,  »•.  (ft 

871.  pBgenkopi  CbiiaKu.  OrUndllcbaEi- 
klntnii  liar  twrma  Lii-I>«  Golm  in  ChrlMo 


3ST3.  Palerica,  Joh.Wllb.  Alatbu  TleUii. 
1730,  b>. 

3873.  StwriB,  Laouh.CbriMopb,  OolUaellcer 
Zellvenrlab  in  alcbarar  Bawalanuc  der  WlB- 
dfrbrlnping  mllar  Dlng^    Fnjiiudt,  inC 

3811. JH«rt«l,  Jakob).    Die  Tarwarnicha  and 

dar  Teuftl  awl  VcnUnuntrn  in  (lutl,  walcha 
alDAnDnymaiinelneDiTtrf-brFTiacbcnUoda 

T^>>Tb«pb*loln'll'uiiJurg'!''lTn.  Br" 
3S7G.  GeaprlUhtElDtlmllalEbdBrWikhrhalt 
iwlscheu  in-tliuduxuphilo  OUubrccht  uud  do- 
Ihofrfdu  Dai  liaraja  wakiieni  daru^taatlnnta 


3BVS,  Raleh  (DIa 


DDdairlgriiRrlchChrlitl  andaelnerllalll 
nnd  dar  dunit  larlinilprian  Winlerbrini 
allarDlnga...    .    Pninkfnii,  II3ll,B>. 
inrt.<ii''liili«i1ua."DaililBada   Ratas  HUM 


*i'^.T  '^_^*a"'"r>.  JWrVfi*-',  in' lit) 
■   iFT-ltFn    iia4   >«r1lKraAaaba 


S3TS.  ScbSta.ChrlitoDb.  Gncldanalioae,  dar 

Tha'lan.™?  Kd'^ClI^'l?"'*. 

3879.  OerbBnl,  Ludirlg.    Sytiemt  iwimarm- 

#Tatf'w4,dBKir^,aiDvg|1alJlndleerLabr-1>|iTiir 
dti«irlE«n  Evangelil  ron  J«  WMarbrineong 
■liar  Binna  ...oabBl  rlnam  ...  WajnubU 
Prodlgt  von  dar  gvlallichan  Oabnnh  Oirlall 

(Twuhaan.    R,  P.  [IUail>iirg!],  HIT,  4*.  (113 

Tbl«  bB»>  wu  nninitt  tj  [laMla  aalbartlf.  rv 

ni.  •Lui'Sf- aiU.  fiipl.  11.  KJS-'ni.  B.i>l<ariiaR, 

8SSa.  HonnKnil,  Jnafli.  i:brialian.      Knna 

paradaion  Hjatamalli  1l>M«.i«inM  U. 
Ludwig  Oarharda  ...    .   lUmbori,  IT9I,  «•. 

U^l.  Ocblmrd,  Brudaa  HalnHch.    Arnica 


la  Dlalnlon 


9S1 


3BSa  CUBS  III.-DEaTINT  OF  THB  BOVL. 

Inter  ?cotl! 
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oppuittii.    Oryph.  j/jK,*".  (Bit.) 
ns2.  Gerhard,  Ladvlg.    BnpplemenW,  du 
<al   f^iinUllchB    Retlung   nnd   V«rllieidlgDDg 

WlH)i>rbrlnfimgal1erDLiig*  ....   Huabnrg, 
ins.  *•■  (IB  ih.) 
ISSa.  Wlcd«rleg«iiKd*riODLiidaTlcD0ei^ 
bftrJ  nuiiJich  licTAiuRegfbfiKii  -..    Siipplt- 


hVchatKbldtklKn   dihI    HelanK^rdcrbllchen 
L«fats  von  der  WlntHbtHnciiiiK  iJIrr  nnn, 
Ireitllch  in  wuii«d,    niailmrg,  nm,  f.  in 
■*-) 
KM.  GMac,  Ohtr   HHnl.     OboTrallonuin 

nTum  ...'.  "tMbtae'trn'tT""'"'  '^''"' 
Me.  Hartal,Jiknb.  Olnilich* ZernlchtniiE 
<l,-r  niFbloacn   Lcbn  ion  ilec  ErliliunK  dur 

TmV-""  '^"  "'*"  *™"'  """""* 

nn.  JKnlckcJob.rrlalr.  QrtlDdllcbfr  Be- 
dsr  W'hlKn  idling  ilurch  den  UlsulKn  nn 
■tier Ding*  ...  Dilt  d«u  idlvnKriiifntf n Tilul 

■inrr  VihthIs,  wnrln  iH»  UomdlMibcIt  drr 
Qwuil  der  Verduinilen  emfexn  und  SI.  Lud- 
«J(  Orrlmrdj  hrrbojfftebmchten  Argnniviilmi 
...  iMntw.TlM  wenlen  ...  .  llirchiiii, 
IW9.  4-.  (M-h.) 
SSBH.  Litiiipc,  Frledr.  Ad»lt  DlHertatlunm 
duBilul'iruu-lunStamllillit.     BrcniK,  112S,' 

M8».  Z<n>V«)i>adlDD|[n>TDiidFrEwIgli(ilt 

der  HInfoi,  norin  dlmi  llaupt-Ldire  iinern' 


brlliB  JViivi.J.  F.  Budcli'iii.J    lonw,  m», 
4..1^.(2fl),I(i.    ff. 
tm.  Aplnas,  Fmni    Albert.     DinMriarla 

ii^iiBrldnunlUiDtc.ruinKrrWinLiitbrmiiie 
Brniliolini  LIlTii  imniiiflliiil.ili.  i/i'rii/i.Jcib. 
HIcniD  li<t<Hrdi.]...    Kwtocbll,  IIM,  4>.  pp. 

tWS.  Slockmann,  Juli.airi.lkin.   Dnrbel- 

dciir  iii>il  ■H'lirininiM)!i.-'Wi>.il>-rli-piit|i  diM  HO 
nniiiiili-n  S.v.I.'mall>  iou.Turt^ivwt  M. 
Luduvicl  tiiTbnrdi.    llwnbnri,  tlW,  4*.  (13 

asm.  acrharil,  L<Hl«l|[.   Knrrrr  Di^lfT  del 

■llcr'ninRS  !^!  unf  *lnc  di'iiiou.7r^Hriwha 
Ar(  lulimlrliM,    Altuonn.  ■t!nt,<'-.<£li<h.) 


WloderlfinillC  da  tod  M.  Lndtvlg  Qirfaurl 
nuultrh  bufbiu^Bgobflti  KnrtKsa  B««rmtoD 
der  WltiLarbrimniDf  ftUer  DIpn.     UuibiiTY^ 

ntO, »:  (lu  ih.) 
3BS&.  Btlwtk,  Csrl  Jouhim.    TncUtu  thv 
'  iglciu,  iWlDiu  KugailD  «  VlDdldH  UcU 

derlLinliiin'..?   .    GrTpb.   ttW,   ¥. 


(aB.h 


Job.  [Jaichlmf]C] 
TmcUlLriM    OrOnd 


llHdsrswigtDLIibtiMI 


n«i  nr  IlalirklTiliniiw  hlna  RttUcei :  I.  I»rt 
Terflabllcha  BttrTl  wUtr  dU>  WiiCdwII  umI 
[Iiwbnld.vnlrbFn  tIr.D.!!Fiavliiaf1nca  ... 
Tnictat,  WlilerhitiuiE  rin  ridkhttlMi  Ewllia 

EnB(^  ■nmnnl miiiftiiwiD  Ivl:  II. 

Elm  srllaiDkli*  ViiMallnnK,  wat  durch  die 
Art.  111.  T.  21.  emkiitr  WIcdrrbrlBKBHit  alW 
Dl*g*:  ond  dorc*  dM  Ufl*u 


tin  Fncrn,  iVia  tnnWHMIIbriin  Kvicb  Jen 
ClirMI,  und  die  ...  Wlvdemuvcbtbrtinif 

iillfra><ichHptr»lK.tnfr«id  ..IwiUmmca 
IVoin  LQlbi^*H  wtIIId^v,  Id  prvof  thut  be  be- 
H.YfdbmhJ.    Frc jiudt.  Hit,  ••.  C»  "b.)  C. 

AIb.  1T13,  *. 

3Ses.  (Hnbcr,  Mtrlej.   Ls  Kattoie  Am  Uktolo- 


fmm  Unly  a-rlplurr.  that  lbs  Poniehmrnn 

liiln OrtfOTiMni.  Tofii'lhnrwilhm  Lirn  Intni- 
diH'tioB,  trlnrlnit  Ibc  one  Trntb  n«a  the 
PHnclpln  nT  Knlnml  Ktllgjoo.  TnnflMnl 
tn.m  Ihc  »»ni-]i,  Lond.™,  na*,!".  pp.tiH, 
+W.    11^  v.  —  2d  rt.,  2  rol.  iWd.  1T43, 1».  /■. 


-1DuUbT«eUDd>der*]laiiiBdB«n 


EPitrDttt  TAB  elnem  anfMchtliivii  FtTvi 
Unhrlxflt.    Nebit  rintr  Torreds  Hni 
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8802.  [Hab«r»  Marie].  The  Stote  of  Sonla. 
separateU  from  their  Bodiee  ....  Trauslated 
from  the  French.  First  American,  from  the 
■econd  London  £d.,  with  Additional  Notes,  by 
Nathaniel  Stacjr.  Ckwperstown,  1817, 12».  pp. 
903.    B. 

8903.  [ "]  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  ex- 

Slaining  each  other.  In  two  Essays.  The 
irst  shewing  what  Religion  is  essential  to 
Man.  The  Second,  the  State  of  Souls  after 
Death,  as  discovered  by  Revelation.  MS. 
Never  before  published.  (Harleian  Mucd.^ 
1745,  *»,  VI.  80-51.)    H. 

TbLf  is  tniulftt«d  aad  abridged  from  two  anooT- 
BMua  works  of  llarto  Ruber,  rli.  "  Lettre*  sur  l» 
relifloD  CMenttelle  A  1  bomme,"  Amtt.  1738.  trans- 
laced  intoBngUsh  the  SAineyear;  and  "  Leajst^nie 
de<t  aneieoa  et  nodfernM,"  4tc.  de«orib«d  abore.  See 
alao  Now  42i7.    For  a  notice  of  the  Lettrta  nr  la  r«U- 

Son,  etc.  see  Baamgartea's  Naekrieklen  von  mtrku, 
icMem,  1. 104-llfl.    M. 

8901.  Cooper^  William.  Three  Discourses  con- 
cerning the  Reality,  the  Extremity,  and  the 
Absolute  Eternitv  of  Hell  Punishments.  ... 
Published  by  Desire  of  many  of  the  Hearers. 
. . .    BcMton,  17S2,  12b.  pp.  114.    H. 

lit.  Cooper  was  "  one  of  tne  Pa«U>rs  of  the  Church 
In  Brattle  Street,  Bo«ion." 

8005.  Cupp^y  Pierre.  Le  ciel  ouvert  k  tous 
les  htmimus :  ou  Traits  th^ologique,  dans  Ic- 
qucl,  sans  rien  d^ranger  des  pratiaues  de  la 
religion,  on  prouve  soUdement,  par  rEcriture 
Sainte  et  laraison,  que  toiu  les  hommes  serout 

Bauv6fl  ...    .    [17— »1  ^-  ^f'^ 

Bee  De  Bore.  JNM.  itMlrwetira.  I.  413,  414.  n.  7&3. 
and  Stippt.  1. 160.  n.  563.  Qulk«rd  lueotions  an  edl- 
tion  dated  1766.  Another  was  publ.  with  the  Imprint 
•' Loodres.  1789."  »*.  pp.  xxvlll.,  177.  U.  The Englioh 
trativlation  seems  to  be  earlier  than  an/  printed 
ediUon.    Compare  Nos.  SMB.  3962. 

8906.  [ 1  Heaven  open  to  All  Men  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1733,  8».  pp.  xxviii.,  115.  .B^.,  U.—lbid, 

1766,  »•.  pp.  vll.,  78. 

8907.  [Ruchaty  Abraham].  Examen  de  TOri- 
g^nisine  sur  I'itat  des  Ames  s^par^es  des  corps. 
Lausanne,  I7S8«  12". 

See  Nos.  38W,  3913. 

8908.  "Walchy  Joh.  Georg.  Ton  Herrn  M. 
Ludwig  Gerhards  vollstHndigen  Lehr-Begriff 
des  ewTgen  Evangelii  von  der  Wiederbringung 
aller  Dinge.  (Au  Appendix  to  his  *'Einlritung 
in  dif  R(lig.'Strea.  der  Evan^Luth.  Kirche^* 
17SS,  8«,  111.  -259-533.)    />.,  Ui 

8909.  Moslietin»  Joh.  Lorentz  Ton.  Heilige 
Reden  Uber  wichtige  Wahrheiten  dor  Lehre 
Jesu  Ghristi.  I*  Thell.  Nebst  desselben  Oe- 
dancken  von  der  Ewigkeit  der  HOllen-Straffen. 
6*  Aufl.  y  II"  Theil.  4<  Aufl.  Q  HI*  Theil.  2> 
Aufl.  y  I V«  Thell.  I  V«—VI«  Theil.  2»  Aufl. 
6  Theile.   Hamburg,  1784,  '85,  '33,  '36,  '45,  8«. 

U. 

The  "  Oedaneken"  oeeopr  pp.  2S&-272  of  Part  I. 
To  Part  II.  Is  appended  "  Sen<l-8chrelben  an  eloen 
Tomehnien  Mann,  6ber  untentchiedllche  Dlnce,"  pp. 
S89-288.  in  defenoe  of  tbe  "  Oedaneken,"  against  Pa- 
genkop. 

8910.  PfeU^  Chrlstoph  Matthlns.  Dissertatio 
exegeticopolemica  de  Validitate  Argumentl 
contra  Finem  Poenarnm  Infernalinm  et  Sal- 
vationem  Damnatorum  ex  Matth.  xxvi.  24. 
Marr.  xiv.  21.  Bonum  Judsa  fuisset,  si  non 
Aiisset  natus,  depromti  ...  respondente 
OhristianoTheoph.Dimpfel  ...  .  Editio  nova 
auctior.    Tubingn,  (1784,)  1743,  4o.  pp.  36.  D. 

8911.  Reli&liardy  Lorens.  Die  unendliche 
Ewigkeit  der  HKlIenstrafen,  mit  schriftmls- 
sigen  BeweisgrUnden  dargethan.  Leipzig, 
1734«  8*.  (4  sh.) 

8911*.  Freymundf  Andreas,  pmudon.  Be- 
trachtung  der  Dnendllchkeit  des  Andern 
Todes  und  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  ...  . 
Leii»ig,17t7,4*.  (7tb.) 


8012.  Oalces,  Abraham.  The  Doctrine  of  Hell> 
Torments  distinctly  and  impartially  discussed. 
The  2d  Ed.  To  which  is  prefix'd,  a  Prefitce 
inscribed  to  the  Rev.  William  Whiston,  MJk. 
Toncerning  his  Eternity  of  Hell-Torments 
considered.  . . .  London,  (1788.)  1740,  8«.  pp. 
(4),  viii.,  72.    H. 

See  No.  SS17.    The  first  edition  wad  anonjnious. 

3913.  [Huber,  Marie].  Suite  du  livre  dea 
XI Y  lettres  sux^'^tat  des  Ames  separ^es  des 
corps,  servant  de  r^ponse  au  livre  du  prof<w> 
seur  R  [RuchatJ.  Londres,  1789, 12<>.  —  Also 
ibid.  1757. 

See  Noe.  S889,  3907. 

3914.  BUrenaprung)  Siegmund.  Die  Wie- 
derbringung allcr  Dinge  in  ilircn  ersten  guten 
Zustand  der  Sch5pfiing,  nach  ihrem  Ebeweis 
und  Gegenbeweis  vorgestellet.  Frankftut, 
nSU,  8«.  (23  sh.) 

3914>.  Burnet »  Thomas.  Hell  Torments  not 
eternal,  argumentatively  proved  from  the  At- 
tribute of  Divine  Mercy.  London,  1780.  8*. 
BL. 

3915.  Voasy  Jacob.  Ein  Bekontniss  der  Liebe 
Gottes  noch  der  Wahrheit  bey  der  Lehre  von 
uuendlichen  Strafen  ...  .  Stettin,  1780»  8*. 
(9i  sh.) 

8916.  'W511i&ery .    Die  heilige  Lehre  von 

der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge,  aus .  dem 
Worte  Gutteb,  den  EinfiUtigen  zu  Gute,  in  Frar 
und  Antwort  . . .  vorgestellet.  1780  f  8*.  (3  sh.) 

3917.  IVhlston,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  considered:  or,  A  Collection 
of  Texts  of  Scripture,  and  Testimonies  of  the 
Three  First  Centuries,  relating  to  them.  To* 
gether  with  Notes  . . .  and  Observations  ...  . 
London,  1740,  8«.  pp.145.  {T.  — Tbe  2d  Ed., 
improved.     Ijomlon.  1752,  8«.  pp.  142.    //. 

See  Xuterl^stige  Iftiekfiekten,  IV.  1-30.    H. 

3918.  Eternal  Misery  the  necessary  Conse- 
quence of  infinite  Mercy  abused.  [A  Sermon 
on  Psalm  Ixvii.  12.]  To  which  is  prefixed,  A 
Preface,  containing  a  short  but  full  Answer  to 
Mr.  Whiston's  late  Treatise  againKt  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell-torments.    London,  1740t  8*. 

3919.  [PoTcy^  Charles].  . . .  The  .Torments 
after  Death.  . . .  London,  1740,  8*.  pp.  22, 15. 
H, 

3920.  Venn,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments  asserted.    1740. 

Is  this  contained  in  his  Tract*  and  S$rmen»  on 
seeeroi  Ocea»Uma,  publ.  in  17W,  tf^f 

8921.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Divine  Paternity,  or 
God  the  Father  of  Men.    1741. 

See  Whittemores  Mod.  BUt.  of  UnlvtrtaUom,  Sd 
cd..  I.  3C6.  380. 

8922.  Solinberty  Joh.  Ernst.  ...  Temtlnftige 
und  schriftmJisige  Gedanken  von  der  Ewigkeit 
der  H511enstrafen  Nebst  einer  Vertheidigung 
wider  einen  ungenannten  Freund  der  Wider- 
bringung  3*  uiid  vermehrte  Aufl.  Jena  und 
Leipzig,  (1741,  42,)  1748,  4o.  pp.  (48),  351.  />., 
U. 

8923.  Frennde«(Eines)derWarheitBetracb- 
tungen  der  atlgenieinen  Gnaden-und  Liebes- 
wege  Gottes  boi  aller  Menschen  Seeligkoit, 
wobey  zugleich  am  Ende  des  Hrn.  M.  Schu- 
berts  Yerntlnfftige  Gedanken  von  der  Ewig- 
keit der  HttUenstrafTen  mit  Anmerkungen 
durchgegangen  werden.  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
zig, 1742,  8«.  (23  sh.) 

8924.  Badthaaarf  Joh.  Heinr.  De  Damna- 
tioue  Aeterna.    Gryph.  1742,  4».  3  gr. 

3925.  Scripture  Account  (Tl>e)  of  the  Eter- 
nity ...  of  the  Joys  of  Heaven,  and  the  Tor- 
ments of  Hell,  stated,  explained,  and  vindi- 
cated. By  wav  of  Reply  to  Mr.  W.  Whiston't 
late  Book,  entitled,  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Toi^ 
ments  considered,  Ac.  ...  London,  1742, 8*.  pp^ 
•2  4-.  BA,  ^^„ 
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1926.  'Welnsol&enk,  Joh.  Oottft*.  Tindiciae 
Poenarum  aeternarum  oppoaitae  Aucturi  [i>. 
Marie  Ilnbcr]  Epistolaniin  tur  la  religion  r.t- 
untiellt.  Pratt.  B.  J.  Baamgarten.J  Ilal. 
1142,  4«.  pp.  28.  * 

8927.  Dodwell,  'William.  The  Eternity  of 
Future  Punisbment  aworted  and  vindicated. 
In  Answer  to  Mr.  IThiston's  late  Treatise  on 
that  Sulject.  In  Two  Sermons  preached  be- 
fore the  Universitv  of  Oxiord,  ...  March  21. 
1741.  ...  Oxford,  174S,  9fi.  pp.  88  +.   V. 

d928.  [Klelnt-Hrioolat,  Goorg].  Georg  Paul 
SiegvolckH  daa  vun  Jcsu  Christo  aller  Creatur 
zu  predigen  bcfohlene  ewige  Evangelium  vou 
dor  durrli  Ihn  erfundenen  ewigen  ErlOsunj;. 
Aufs  neuo  herausgegeben  und  vermehrt  durch 
ein  Schu'.er  Christ!  CfarlJCfhristian]  Kfestel]. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  dUo  Altona,  174S»  8*. 
(20  sh.) 

See  No.  8807. 

3929.  KrUuter,  Philipp  David.  Disputatio 
iuaufniinlis  dc  aetcrna  Poenarum  infernalium 
Duratione.    Jenae,  174S,  Ap.  (8^  sh.) 

t930.  Scott,  Joseph  Nicol.  Sermons,  preached 
in  tkTenco  of  all  Religion,  whether  Natural 
or  Revealed  ...    .    2  vol.    London,  1748*  8«. 

8«nn.  XVir.  and  XVin.  In  Vol.  II..  pp.  S29-3T9. 
maiiiuin  tho docti ine  of  tho dtttructlonnt  tbc  «ickcd. 
Tltcy  arc  eutiilcd.  "Tlie  Vulgar  Opinkoa  ooncerning 
the  Duration  of  ib«  Future  Misery  examined." 

8931.  Horbcry,  Matthew.  An  Lnquiry  into 
the  Strripture-Doctrine  concerning  tho  Dura- 
tion of  Future  IPunishmcnt  ...  .  Occasioned 
by  some  iate  Writings,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Whinton's  Discourse  of  Ilell-Torments.  ... 
London,  1744,  8».  pp.  xii..  'A\X    U. 

AUo  iu  hia  Workt,  Oxford,  1828,  Vol.  II. 

8932.  Bttldlckcy  Joachim.  Abermaliger  Ycr- 
sucli  einer  Theodiceo  von  dem  Ursprung  des 
Bdsen  ...  .2  Theilo.  Berlin,  174tt-5*i,  8*. 
\th. 

Boldicke  nalntaiua  that  the  eternal  torments  of  the 
damned  bpiing  from  pure  bcnevolenee  In  the  Deitj, 
because  tho  bapplnes*  of  the  elect  will  be  so  greatljr 
heisbtened  and  intensified  by  tlie  contemplation  of 
their  sulTerlngs  I  Tlie  ntm  of  happiness  in  the  uiii> 
verite  thun  becomes  greater  than  could  beproduc«-d  In 
any  othrr  way.  It  Is  but  fair  to  state  that  he  regards 
tbc  II  urn  I  «r  of  the  elect  as  immensely  larger  than 
that  of  the  rcproLuite. 

8933.  Dtetelmalr,  Joh.  Augustin.  Do  airoxa- 
Tao-Tcurci  n-avrwf  scripturaria  et  fanatica,  ad 
Act.  iil.  21.     Altorfli,  1746,  4«>.  (4  sh.) 

39:U.  [Sclilltte,  Joh.  Georg].  Schrift-  und 
vernunftniiiMi;;e  Ueborlegung  der  beyderseiti- 

f;eu  Griinde  fllr  und  wider  die  gnntz  uuen(i- 
iche  Ungliiclcsoliglceit  dcr  Verbrecher  Oottes, 
und deren  endliche  selige  Wiederzurechtbring- 
ung  und   Ilrrstollung;    nach   Anleitung  der 
GcdHnclien  dcs  Ilerrn  Abt  Moeheims  tlber  die 
Lehro  von  dem  Ende  der  HKllenstrafen  ...     . 
Frankfurt  und  T^Hpzig,  1746,  *«•.  pp.  272  +. 
S<>o  Kraftii  AVhs  Tktoi.  Bibt..  II.  iT9-«a.  Ascribed 
hy  K  >tcrniund.  in    hi*  coml'ii.'ati'in  of  Jorhrr's  Gt- 
Uhrten  Lexicon,  III.  250.  to  Philipp  Eru»t  Kern. 

393.').  [Geor§^l,  J.lt.].  Ungereinite  Dingo  in 
einer  J>ciirift  zweenor  vomehmer  Wieder- 
bringer,  die  sie  wider  die  hoilige  Redo  dcs 
Urn.  Abt  Mosheims  von  der  ewigen  Verdam- 
iiiM9  der  Gottloson,  ans  Licht  gestellet  haben 
...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1747,  8«.  (11 
sh.) 

I93r>.  BeantiTortung^  anf  die  ungereimten 
Din^i',  Bo  ein  Oeistliclier  wider  die  Wieder- 
bringungi«freundo  ausgestreuet  ...  .  1747, 
4«. 

3037.  Moshclm,  Joh.  Lorenz  von.  Ver- 
tlioi(1i(;nng  der  Oedanken  Uber  die  Lehre  vom 
Endc  d<r  IlUlienstrafen.    Frankfurt,  1747,  8«. 

803>(.  Stlebrtts,  Joh.  Friedr.  Erwiesene 
Ewigkcit  der  llOUenstrafen,  nebtt  einer  Ant- 
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wort  auf  die  dem  Herm  Abt  Moabeim  enlg»' 
gen  gesetzte  Ueberlegaug.  Halle,  1747,  it". 
('£)  sh.) 

•' HaupUebrift  In    phlloMphlseher   Hiulehu"  — 

3939.  M eene,  Heinr.  Die  gute  Sache  der  Lehre 
von  der  unendlichen  Dauer  der  DOlIeDstrafen. 
Ilelmstiklt,  1747-48,  b«. 

3910. Uapartheyische    Pr(.ning    der   Ab- 

handiung :  Schrift-  und  vemunftm^Ige  Ueber- 
leguug  der  beyderseitigen  GrQnde  fUr  and 
wldor  die  ganz  unendliche  Ungll  ckseligkeit 
der  Verbrecher  Gottes  ...  .3  Theile.  Uehu- 
stJSdt,  I747-4H,  Ko. 

8«e  Kraft- s  A'etM  TktoL  BiU.,  III.  11S-13S.  tn-Wl', 
IV.  4JJM33.     ir. 

3941.  8eliutz*SchrllRfardie  Kwigkeit  der 
ndllen-StrafTen,  wider  die  Schrift-  und  ver- 
nunftmiisigo  Ueberlegnng  der  Iteydemeitiiren 
Grr.nde  ...  .  Frankfort  und  Leipzig,  1«44, 
8«».  (18  8h.) 

Bee  Kraft's  Aeue  TktU.  BOL,  IL  M^-CSS.    B. 

3942.  Herbst,  Nic.  Frleilr.  IhUfung  dcs  in 
dom  abemiahligen  Versuche  einer  Thetxlires 
[by  J.  BOldickei  euthaltenen  Lehr-Gehladei 
vom  Urspning  dea  Biisen.    Brealan,  1747,  S*. 

(11  sh.) 

3943.  M filler,  Joh.  Sam.  Bescheidene  PHlftang 
dos  ab(>rniutig«.>n  Versuchs  einer  Theodicee  [by 
J.  BOldickeJ  ...  .  Hamburg,  1747,  8*.  (10 
sh.) 

8e«  Kraft's  Ncue  ThtU.  BilL.  11.  ISS-ICL    M. 

3944.  B51dtcke,  JiMuhini.  Anfl&<nng  vicb- 
tiger  Zweifelskuoten,  welche  seiner  KrklMning 
vom  Ursprung  untl  Bestrafung  de^  Kiisen  eut- 
gegen  gesetst  worden.    Berlin,  1748,  9*.  (9 

sh!) 

3945.  Patuszl,  Giovanni  Tincenzo.  Defbtnro 
Impiorum  Statu  Libri  tres  ubi  adveis.  Dei** 
tas,  nuperos  Origcnistaa,  SocinianoA  aliora; 
Novatores  EccIesisB  Catholicte  Doctrina  d« 
Poenarum  InfSe>rni  Veritate,  Qualitate,et  JEter> 
nitate  asseritur  et  illustratnr. . . .  T^pi*  Srmi- 
narii  Veroneitkig,  1748,  4».  ff.  (8),  pp.  xxiv.,40S. 
—  2da  ed..  Venetiis,  1764,  4». 

See  Zaocsrla,  Stori*  IcC  d  ittUm^  I.  S4-Bw  (J.) 
Comp.  No.  S745. 

3946.  PA&ir,  Christopb  Matthius.  ...  De  Per- 
pctuitute  Poenarum  Infernalium  ex  hatione 
nequerefutabili  nccdemonstrabili  ...  .  Tn- 
bingH>,  1748,  4-.  pp  38.    H. 

Trnnslatcd  into  German,  in  great  purt.  In  the  Ay* 
trngt  Mur  Be/urd.  4-  remunfl,  J>€iJi«iu,  tic.  Urtl 
VI..  (1784.)  pp.  l«-iS7.     r. 

3947.  Ramsay-,  Andrew  Michael,  the  Chrra- 
lin:  The  I'hiloeophical  Principles  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  Unfolded  in  Geome- 
trical Order  ...  .  2  pt.  Glasgow.  1748--M, 
4«.   r. 

The  author  maintains  the  doctrine*  of  pre-eziatenc« 
and  of  uuivcrsal  restoration. 

3948.  Stnsarty  Benott.  Defense  da  docme 
catholique  sur  r6temit4  des  peines.  ...  Onv- 
rage  dans  lequel  on  refute  les  erreurs  dequel- 
ques  modernes,  et  principalement  relies  d'nn 
anglois.  Strasbourg,  1748, S*.  pp.  xciy  ,  331  +. 

See  Journal  dta  Savans  fur  July.  1748.  p.  4^5. 

3949.  Stein,  Jtiachim  Ernst.  . . .  Vemunft- 
iind  schriftmMsiger  Beweis,  doss  die  Lehre  voo 
der  Wiederbringnng  aller  Dingv  in  der  Ver- 
nunft  und  ifchrlft  nicht  den  allergeringsten 
Grund  habe  ...  .  WolfenbUttel,  ]74S  4*.  (6 
sh.) 

30.50.  Teller,  Romanns.  Die  unendlichen 
Strafen  in  der  Ewigkeit  ...  in  vier  getstlkben 
Reden  ...  .  Leipzig,  1748,  8*.  pp.  (16X  113^ 
U. 

3851.  Zlmmermanii,  Joach.  Joh.  Daniel. 
Die  Nichtigkeit  der  Lehre  von  der  W)eder> 
bringing  aller  Dinge,  erwieeen  ...  .  Ham- 
burg, 1748,  8».  (40  sh.) 

8m  Kraft's  JTsim  ThmL  BM.,  lT4t,  IT. 
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89(2.  Hartley,  Duvld.  ObMrrations  on  Man, 
hi*  Frame,  hii  Dntv.  and  bia  KxpecUtions. 
. . ,  2  pt.    London,  1749,  8*.  H. 

P»n  II..  pp.  an-4S7,  treau  af  •  ftatort  sUte,  the 
Urma  of  Mlratloo.  sod  the  ttaal  bappliMM  of  kll 
nanklod.  Conp.  No.  int.  —  4tk  cd..  3  v»l.  Load., 
laoi.  »•,  viUi  tbe  Notes  u»d  Additiooi  of  U.  A.  PIMo- 
rius,  Sd  ed..  la  ooe  vol. 

9953.  Rlttersdorf,  Dani«I.  Ein  Blick  in  die 
Kwigkelt  ...    .    Klbing,  1749,  8*.  (4|  «h.) 


Ton  der  Unendlicbkeit  der 
Frank!    und    Leipzig, 


HtfllenBtmfeD  ... 
1749,  8».  (7  Bh.) 

8054.  Clear  Distinction  (A)  between  Tme  and 
FalM  Religion  ...  by  which  tbe  Truth  of 
Eternal  Kunishment  ia  aasertoil  and  proved, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Torment  couftited 
and  condemned,  aa  not  merelj  Atheiatical, 
but  tbe  Blaiipbemons  Doctrine  of  Incarnate 
Devils.    Birmingham,  1760*  8". 

8955.  HerlMt,  Nic.  Frledr.  Abermablige  PrU- 
fting  dee  so  genannten  abemiabligen  Versucbs 
einer  Tbeodicee  dee  Herm  Joachim  BOldickent. 
Lemgo,  1750,  8*.  (41  sb.) 

8056.  RtbOT,  or  Rlebomr,  Geor^;  Ileinr.  De 
Impioruni  Keaurrectione.  Qottingne,  1760, 
4*.  (5|  ah.) 

8956*.  Ratnlacb,  Salomo.  Oommentatio  mj> 
tbologica  pru  Suppliciia  Sceleratbnim  aeterni^ 
adveraua  noviaaimam  kitwtaxaarojBmm  Auc- 
torem  acripta.    Alteubnrgi,  1760, 4*. 

8957.  Yalentliftv  Tbeod.  Heinr.     Ueberzeu- 
gender  Beweia,  dasa  die  Lebre  von  der  Reini- 
gnng  der  Seele  nacb  dem  Tode  ein  verdamm- 
licber  Irrtbum  aey  ...    .    Leipzig,  1761,  8*.  \ 
(3  ah.) 

8«e  KnK'a  ^te«  naoL  EOL,  17&S,  ?1I.  435-438. 
B, 

8958.  Candid  Examination  (A)  of  that  cele- 
brated Piece  of  Sophistry  (by  P.  Cupp4],  en- 
titled. Heaven  Open  to  All  Hen.  ...  London, 
1762,  8«.  pp.  85. 

SeeNo.  aetft. 

8950.  Cooke,  Thomas.  The  Scheme  of  Man's 
PreMent  and  Future  Exiatence;  or,  Tbe  Doc- 
trine of  Univeraal  Salvation  explained,  to  the 
Glory  of  Ood  in  all  bia  Attributea.  [A  Sermon 
on  Dent.  vi.  7,  8.1  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1752,  8». 

8960.  Great  Love  (The)  and  Tendemeas  of 
Ood  to  biH  Creature  Man :  or,  The  Scripture- 
Account  of  the  Redemption,  Converaion,  and 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  Wherein  is  dis- 
covered, that  ...  the  Rational  Sonl  or  Spirit  : 
of  Every  Sinner,  after  suffering  in  Proportion 
to  bia  Deserts,  will  be  converted,  delivered  out 
of  Torment,  and  be  finally  saved,  in  a  Low 
Degree.  And  that,  the  Whole  Man  of  the 
Righteoua  ...  will  be  aancti fled  wholly,  both 
in  Spirit,  in  Soul,  and  in  Body  ...  .  By  a 
Searcher  after  Religioua  Truth.  London,  n.d. 
[1758?],  8".  pp.  xxiii.,  344.     U. 

3961.  HanoT,  Michael  Cbrlatoph.  Pbiloaophe- 
matji  de  Justitia  Dei   inflnita.    \Rt*p,  Job. 
Heinr.  Stobboy]    Dantiaci,  1768,  ¥>.  (5  ah.) 
Maintftios  the  raMonablanasa  of  tbt  doetrlna  af 
cndleos  punfabmenc 

8902.  Perronet,  Vincent.    A  short  Answer 
to  a  Treatise  [by  P.  Cnpp4J,  entitled,  Heaven 
open  to  All  .Men.    London,  1758,  8«. 
8eeNo.an6. 

8963.  Soldan,  Job.  Friedr.  Zwey  Fragen,  de- 
nen,  welcbe  keine  unaufbOrlicbe  H()lle  zuge- 
ben,  zu  beantworten  vorgelegt  . . .  darinnen 
zngieich  dea  Herm  Wachsmanns  Meinung, 
wamm  Oott  den  gefkllenen  Engeln  keinen 
Erlttaer  gegeben  babe,  geprtifet  wird.    Halle, 

1768, 8*.  pp.  m.   XT. 

8as  Krmfk-a  JTaiM  n«el.  MR.  1TS5.  Z.  446-460.   B. 


8964.  8orlptnre«Accoant  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  Considered.  London,  1754, 8*.  pp.  78  +. 
V. 

Maintainj  tht  deaUiMtlen  of  tbe  vielwd. 

S965.  Brine,  John.  A  Vindication  of  Divine 
Justice,  in  the  Infliction  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment for  Sin:  containing  an  Answer  to  an 
Anonymous  Pamphlet,  entitled,  Tbe  Scripture 
Account  of  a  Future  State  considered.  Loih 
don,  1754,  8*.^  6d. 

3965*.  GrlAiiy  Her.  ,  JZector  of  Dinglqf. 

The  Scripture  Account  of  a  Future  State  con« 
sidered.    . . .    Occasioned  by  reading   a   late 
Pamphlet,  bearing  tbe  same  Title,  by  an  An- 
onymous Author.    London.  1755,  8*.  Is. 
See  Monthly  Rn.  tor  Feb.  17S6;  XII.  186. 

3966.  Herbety  Nic.  Friedr.  FortgeseUte  PrU- 
fbng  der  BOldickiachen  LehraKtze  ...  .  Hal- 
le, 1755,  8«.  (22  sb.) 

3967.  M audy  John.  An  Introductory  Dlsconrae 
to  the  Tremendous  Sanction  impartially  de-. 
bated  ...    .    London,  1768,  8*.  pp.  92.    U. 

3968. The  Tremendous  Sanction;  or,  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Tormenta,  freely  and  impar- 
tially debated,  inquiring  what  Credibility  it 
bath  from  Histoid,  Analogy,  or  Scripture. 
With  a  Diacnsaion  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  In 
Four  Books.  ...  London,  1755,  8*.  pp.  xx., 
494  +.    r. 

Maintalos  tbe  dootrtne  of  eodlcM  paobbment. 

8969.  Troeohel,  Jac.  Elias.  De  »terna  Peccap 
torum  Daninatione  speciatim  ex  Scientia  Dei 
media  demonstrnta.  [  /Vc«.  8.  J.  Banmgar- 
ten.]    UaUe,  1757,  4o.  (6  sb.) 

8860».  Eeeal  d*une  demonstration  de  VApooa- 
tattaM.  Quoi!  grand  Dieul  pour  Jamais  le 
ciel  on  le  tartare  I'un  on  I'autre  m'attendf 
Lampaaque,  1757,  8*.  pp.  R\. 

See  BNomfer tea's  Naekrtckten  von  mmrkm.  M1^ 
dkem.  XI.  lW-188. 

3070.  'Conelderatlonte  uptm  War,  upon 
Cruelty  in  general,  and  Religious  Cruelty  in 
particular.  Also,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
Everlartting  Punishments  arc  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  Attributes.  In  several  Letters  and 
Essays.  To  which  are  added,  Essays  on  diveni 
other  Subjects,  and  an  Oration  in  Praise  of 
Deceit  and  Lying.  The2dESd.  London,  (1768,) 
1761,  8».  pp.  xxvii.,  468.    U. 

The  Kwajr  oo  Kverlaetlnf  PunUhmeoU  oeeoplea 

{>p.  S17-400.    Tbe  aalbor  of  thU  volume  elao  polH 
Uhed    "A    Dieaerutlon   on    FsIm   Relbrloa,"  and 
"  Kwaje  and  Letters  on  Yertoue  Sut^te." 

3971.  Specimen  (A)  of  True  Theology,  or 
Bible  Divinity  ...  .  By  a  Searcher  after  Re« 
ligioua  Truth ;  and  a  Well-wiaber  to  All  Man- 
kind. London,  1768,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  175.  />., 
BA. 

Maintalne  the  dootrlne  of  Unirannllsai. 

3972.  Bonm,  (^amnel,  of  Norwich.  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  concerning 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment. 
. . .    Loudon,  1739,  8».  ed. 

Alio  in  B.  Baron'4  POtan  «f  PHMttraft  tmd  Or«Jke> 
do^  Shakn^,  III.  241-361,  Lond.  1768.  1^.    B. 

3978.  Relly,  James.  Union:  or,  A  Treatise 
of  the  Cunsanguinity  and  Affinity  between 
Christ  and  bis  Church.  . . .  -London,  1759,  8*. 
pp.  xxxviii.,  138.    r. 

Reprinted,  BoDton,  177V ;  Proridenoc,  1783 ;  ^ar\a. 
Me.  1836:  Phiiad.  18lS,  8f*.  llainUdni  Unirenalieia 
on  Calvinlstio  priuoiples. 

8974.  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Dnratioir  of  tbe 
Torments  of  the  Wicked,  and  the  Time  when 
the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  expected :  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet  [by  Richard 
Clarke]  published  in  Charlentown  South  Caro- 
lina, entitled,  "The  Prophetic  Numbers  of 
Daniel  and  John  Calculated.'*  Cbarleatown, 
1769,  8e.  pp.  37.  (/. 
Agaliut  UniranaUaBk 
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S076.  Bovntf  Sumanl,  <:fNorwick.    A  Seriet 
of  Discourses  on  the  Principles  and  ETidences 
of  Natural  Religion  and  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. ...  4  vol.    London,  1760—    .  8».    H. 
DiieourMi  VIII.  — XIII.  In  Vol.  I.  relate  to  the 
ftatarr  nut*.    Dlncoune  XV.  malntaloa  tb«  doetrtiM 
of  the  dtatnutUm  of  th«  wicked. 

8976.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B n,  oc- 
casioned by  a  Perusal  of  two  Volumes  of  Dis- 
courses which  he  lately  published.  By  a  Be- 
liever in  God  and  a  Future  State.  London, 
17S0,  8«.  pp.  32. 

8077.  Petltplerrey  Ferdinand  Olivier.  Apo- 
logie  . . .  sur  son  syHtdme  de  non-4ternit6  des 
peines  i  venir.    1701, 12*. 

Qu^rard  erioneoiulj  girea  FridStie  Loui*  M  the 
CbrlstlaD  name  of  Petltplerre. 

8078.  Rcllyy  James.  Antichrist  Resisted:  In 
Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  wrote  by  W.  Mason,  in- 
titled  Antinomian  Heresy  Exploded  ...  . 
London,  1701,  8«.  pp.  64.    U. 

8079.  fStonehonse*  A'r  George,  JSarf.].  Uni- 
versal UeHtitution  a  Scripture  Doctrine.  ... 
Lond(m,  1701,  «••  Pl>.  466.    H. 

8980.  Basedo-vTy  Joh.  Bemh.  PhiUlethle; 
neue  Ansichten  in  die  Wahrheiten  und  Reli- 
gion der  Vernnnft  bis  in  die  Grensen  der 
glaubwtirdigen  (^fTcnbarung.    2  Theile.    Al- 

tona,  1708-64?  8o. 

In  this  work  Bawdow  oppows  tb«  doetrlns  of  etsr- 
nat  punUbmcoi.    Comp.  No.  SMB. 

8981.  LtmWf  William.  An  Humble,  Earnest, 
and  AfiTectlonate  Address  to  the  Clergy.  ... 
Lomlon,  1702,  8*.  — Also  Stamford  [Eng.J, 
18a3.  12».  pp.  140.    U. 

Near  the  eud  of  this  treatite  Law  profeMea  hia  be- 
lief in  unlvrnal  aalvatlon. 

8982.  Clarke,  Richard.  A  Toice  of  Glad- 
Tidings  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  . . .  wherein  the 
Physical  Ground  of  Regeneration  Is  shown, 
and  the  Salvation  of  All  Men  is  proved  from 
the  Oracles  of  God  In  both  Covenants.  . . .  Lou- 
don, 1703,  8o.  pp.  232  +.    B. 

8983.  Drel  Abhandlungen  von  den  Httllenstra- 
fcn  und  deren  Dauer,  nebst  einor  Nachricht, 
was  sich  mit  Ilerrn  Pctit-Pierrc  wegen  dieser 
Lehro  zugetragen.  Frankfiirt  un<i  Leipzig, 
1708,  80. 

8984.  Relly,  James.  The  Sadducee  Detected 
and  Refuted,  In  Remarks  on  the  Works  of 
Richard  Coppin.  . . .    London,  1704,  8«.  pp.  04. 

U. 

See  No.  3783. 

8985.  Dudgeon,  William.  The  Philosophical 
Works  of  Mr.  William  Dudgeon.  Carefully 
corrected,    n.p.  1708, 16* ?  pp.  29<).    U. 

Mr.  DudKPon  oppose*  the  doctrine  of  endleaa  pan. 
lnhmrnt.    B«e  |iarticalarlj  pp.  136-158. 

8986.  IVtrthffen,  C.  F.  PraedeMtinatio  Ma- 
lorum  Po<>nai-um  praesertim  apiid  Inferos 
non  aeternarum  contra  Basedovium  uegatur. 
[Prtes.  J.  8.  Weickhmann.J    Vitebergae,  1705, 

*  Sec  No.  8M0. 

8967.  Reallte  (La)  et  r6temit6  des  peines  ae 
reiif<>i-  (leniuntr^es  par  des  raisons  philoeo- 
pliiqucH  contre  I'irreligion  et  la  superstition. 
AniKterdam,  1700,  H".  (6  sh.) 

Sec  Eraesila  A'eue  Tktol.  SiU.,  1768.  VII.  237-247. 
H. 

8988.  [8tonehoase,tSVr  George,  Barf.].  Uni- 
verwil  Ketttitution  farther  defended:  being  a 
Su])pli>nu'nt  to  the  Book  intitled  Universal 
RestMutiun  a  Scripture  Doctrine  ...  .  Bris- 
tol, 170S,  So.  pp.  148.    //. 

8989.  Enfer  (L')  ddtruit,  ou  Exanicn  raisonn^ 
du  dogme  do  I'dternit^des  peines  [followwl  by 
a  "  DiHHertation  critique  sur  les  peinen  d'enfer" 
by  WhitefHit.  Both  works  translated  fh)m 
the  English  by  the  Baron  d'Holbacb.]  ...  . 
LondrcH  [Amsterdam],  1700,  V2». 

I  hare  not  seen  this  toIhom,  but  eonjectors  that 
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the  *•  L'CBftr  dCtrair  Is  a  traailatloe  ar  tlM  ««rk  «r 
RIohardaoa  described  above.  No.  S78A.  Per  a  dlwer- 
tatloQ  attribnted  to  Wbitcfoot.  oosapare  Xo.  STtt.  I 
take  the  tiUa  from  Barbler.  a.  6101. 

3090.  MttUer,  Joh.  Daniel.  Disaertatio  inan- 
guralls  In  qua  lustitia  Poeuarum  aetemamm 
ex  Finitudine  ilUurum  demonfltratnr.  Rintelii, 
1709, 4*. 

3991.  I<e««tng,  Gotthold  Ephndm.  Lribniti 
von  den  ewigen  Strafen.  1770.  (In  his  SUmmt- 
liche  iScftn/Zm,  Lachmann's  ed.,  UL  149>li7.) 
U. 

3992.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Diasertatlo  de  Morte 
aeterna.    Tubingae,  1771, 4fi. 

3993.  JHokel,  3<Ai.  G.  Oedanken  von  der 
Unendlichkeit  der  HOllenatrafim.  CSiemnits, 
1771,  8».  pp.  72. 

8994.  Itettre  philoaophico-tbtelogique  sur  V^ 
teruit6  des  peines.    Amsterdam,  1771, 8". 
"Against  Bonsaeao."—Ar«taeh.    Bonaaeaa  toMhaa 
apoo  the  aubieet  In  hla  SmtU,  Llr.  IT. 

3995.  Berrcmr,  Capel,  Rtcter  ^f  Bouingtm. 
Theological  Dissertations  ...  .  London,  177S, 
4».  pp.  ^,  65,  36,  31,  85,  viil.,  170  +.    F. 

The  aecood  of  tbeae  Dlaaertationa  fa  on  "  Predeatl* 

uaHoB,  Bleetlon.  and  Kntare  PonUbneat*.  'Apafet; 

-  tb«  but.  entitled  "  A  Lapoe  of  Haman  Son:*  la  a 

State  of  Pr«-exiateoc«."  ale.,  eoatalna  180  page*.  Bar* 

row  oppoaea  the  dootriue  of  etenial  punUhiacm. 

8996.  [Walter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.].  Neae  Vor- 
stellung  von  den  Strafen  der  Terdammten  in 
der  EwTgkeit  nach  GrUnden  der  Scbrift.  Roe* 
tock  und  Leipsig,  1772,  8».  pp.  167. 

Malutalna  tbe  doctrine  of  the  deatruetlnn  of  the 
vloked.  Compare  the  ftall  eritlelam  in  Dadrrieiaa 
ThMf.  BibUoUuk,  Bd.  II.  St.  I.  p.  440.  OT. '  —  .fralach. 
Bee  alao  Noa.  4016,  408S,  below. 

3997.  Eberhard,  Joh.  August.  Neue  Apolo- 
gie  des  Sokrates,  oder  Untereuchung  der  Lehre 
von  der  8eligkeit  der  Heiden  ...  .  Neue  und 
verbesserte  Aufl.  2  Bde.  Frankfort  nnd 
Leipzig,  (Berlin,  1773,  76;  Bd.  II.  1778,)  1787, 

8».    H. 

A  #y«itch  tranalation.  Amat  ITTS.  8^;  ihrtch.  Ora- 
veobaac.  1773.  ffi.    Oppoan  the  docirino  of  eternal 


pnniabment,  and  the  Aucuntinian  aTatcm  of  theolocv 
cenerallr.  "  A  very  Ttluable  «ork."  charactcrliiM 
Dj  "  philoM>phiral    acateneaa.  tboroagb.   impartial. 


and  calm  inrestlration."  and  "  an  imrrea'iTir  and 
eloquent  atyle."— Pahrnaann,  Bmndi.  d.  th«U.  lit,  II. 
i.  479.  q.  T. 
3998.  Oeafeld,  Gotthelf  Friedr.      Die    Neue 
A]x>l<>Kie   des    Sokrates   ...   beurtheilt  ...    . 
Leipzig,  1773,  8».  pp.  108.     U. 
3900.  Huet,  Daniel  Theodore.    Reflexions  sur 
la  Nouvollo  Apologic  pour  Socrate  de  M.  J.  A. 
Eberhard  ...    .     Utrecht,  1774,  8». 

4000.  [8toneliou«e,&'r  George.  Azri.1.  Uni- 
versal Restitution  vindicated  against  the  Cal- 
vinists :  in  Five  Dialogues.  . . .  Bristol,  1778, 
8<».  pp.  176.     U, 

4001.  Pomp,  R.  Kurxgefiuute  Prtif^ingrn  der 
Lehre  des  Ewigen  Evangelinms:  Wf>mit  dent* 
lich  gezeiget  wird,  da«i  man  die  Wieiierbring- 
ungallerDingein  der  heiligen  Schrifl  vergeb- 
licii  Ruchet.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1774,  8".  pp. 
xvi.,  200.     U. 

In  oppoailion  partlcularlr  to  Klein  Xieolai  (alias 
Paul  Siegvolek).  Chriatoph'BchQti,  and  David  Sdia- 
fer. 

4002.  Verpoorten,  Willem  Paul.  De  Resur- 
rect i«)ne  Impiorum  Merito  Christi  non  impe- 
tratA.    Gednnl,  1774,  4*.    egr. 

4003.  IVelckhmann,  Sam.  Gottlieb  (Lat. 
Tlieophiius).  Yindiciae  Doctrinae  de  Suppli- 
ciis  Damuatorum  aeternis.  [/Vnrt.W.  P.  Ver- 
poorten.]   Gedani.  1774, 4».  pp.  32. 

4004.  Alp  hen,  Hieronymus  van.  Eenlge 
Icerstukken  van  deQ  protestantiichen  guds- 
dieust  ...  [In  answer  to  Eberhard].  Utrecht 
1775,  8«. 

4005.  Haller,  Albert,  Baron  von.  Briffe 
Uber  tiiniger  noch  lebendon  Freigeister  Kin- 
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wHrfB  freg«n  die  Offenbttrang.  8  Theile.   B«ni, 

ma-n,  8o. 

The  fourth  Letter  In  Part  n.  naintaiiM  the  eteraitj 
of  future  punUbmenu 

4006.  Hoflnaniiy  Friedr.  Wilb.  Dubiorum, 
quae  Doctrinae  de  Poenis  Damuatorum  aet«r- 
nis  ttbjici  solent,  potiorum  Sulntio.  {Prau.  6. 
F.  Seller.]    Erlangoc,  1776, 4*. 

4007.  K5ntlgv  J.  C.  DeAnnibilatioDeiEternU 
afflicto  (;ruciutibu8  baud  detestanda.  {Frmt. 
O.  A.  Wille.]    Altorfl,  1776,  4».  Zgr. 

400S.  Crosiw^ell,  A.  3Ir.  Murray  Unmask'd. 
In  wbicb  ...  is  sbown,  that  tbe  Doctrine  of 
Univenutl  Salvation  id  inimical  toTertue  ...  . 
With  ...  the  Address  of  Mr.  Chandler  of 
Olocester,  to  the  People  of  his  Cliarge,  with 
regard  to  Mr.  .Murray.  . . .  Tbe  2d  Ed.  greatly 
enlarged.    Boston,  1776,  8*.  pp.  20.    BA. 

4009.  Cleavcland,  John.  An  Attempt  to 
nip  in  the  Bud,  the  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  . . .  which  a  certain 
Stranger,  who  calls  himself  John  Murray, 
has,  uf  late,  been  endeavoring  to  spread  in 
the  Fin4t  Parish  of  Gloucester  ...  .  Salem, 
N.E.,  1776,  8o.  pp.  44. 

4010.  [lielly-y  James].  Epistles:  or.  The  Great 
Salvation  omtomplated;  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Christian  Society.  By  J.  B.  ...  London, 
177«,  8«>.  pp.  237.     U. 

4011.  Beyer,  Carl  August.  Apologie  der 
heiligon  Schrift  oder  Untersuchung  der  Lobre 
von  don  gbttliclicn  Strafeu.  ...    Halle,  1779, 

8».  pp.  2tff    }.     U. 

In  opposition  to  Rberhard. 

4012.  Servetus,  Mordocai,p5«uifon.  Tbe  Mys- 
tic's Plea  for  Universal  Redemption,  as  ... 
preached  by  Mr. Elhanan  Winchester  ...  in  a 
Number  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Ro- 

fers,  Ac.    By  .Mordecai  Servetus.  . . .    Philad. 
i81,  8«.  pp.  16.     U. 

4013.  [Beyer,  Job.  Rud.  Oottlicbl.  Ueber  die 
Strafon  der  Verdammten  und  dercn  Dauer. 
Eiu  Vorsucb.    Ixiipzig,  178*2,  K  pp.  102.     U. 

"  Kur  relativ  eden  tie  ewlg."— A>«ae*.  See  Nos. 
Wa,  1096. 

4014.  [licsstng,  Gotthold  Ephraim].  QOtt- 
liciie  Entwiclcelung  des  Satans  dnrch  das 
MenscheniscHcblecht.    Dessau,  1782,  8^. 

Restor»tlonl«t. 

4015.  Newton,  Thomas,  Bp,  Works.  1782. 
See  No.  2-2i)7. 

4016.  1¥ alter,  Ernst  Job.  Conr.  Prtlfting 
wichtlger  Lehren  theologUcben  und  philoeo- 
phischen  Inhalts  ...  .  Berlin,  1782,  8*.  pp. 
xvii.,  334.    F. 

The  third  ohanter,  pp.  104-210.  dlieuawa  the  qae»- 
tion,  "Ixt  der  Zveck  der  sukanfllgen  Str«fen  die 
Be«aerang?"  The  author  faTora  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe 
destniclioa  of  tbe  wicked. 

4017.  [Channcv,  Charles]?  Salvation  for  AH 
Men,  illustrated  and  vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
Doctrine,  in  Numerous  Extracts  from  a  Vari- 
ety of  l*ious  and  Learned  Men,  who  have 
puriKwely  writ  npon  the  Subject.  ...  B>-  One 
wlio  wii«hes  well  to  all  Mankind.  The  2d  £d. 
Biiston,  1782,  4<>.  pp.  i>i.^.    BA.,  H. 

The  preface  la  atgned  T.  w. 

4018.  Matlftery  Samuel,  D.D.  All  Men  will 
not  be  savt.«d  forever  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
'*  Salvation  fur  AU  Men,"  etc]  Boston,  1782, 
8«.  pp.  31.    BA. 

4010.  [Clarke,  Rtr.  John,  D.D.\.  A  Tetter  to 
D(K*t()r  Mather.  Occasioned  by  iiis  Dlsingcnu- 
ouM  Reflexions  upon  a  certain  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled, Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  One  who 
wi/>Iie8  well  to  him  in  common  with  Man- 
kind. . . .    Boston,  1782,  4*.  pp.  0.   BA.,  MHS. 

4Q^.  Antl&or  (To  the)  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Ma- 
ther. By  One  of  tbe  Reader*.  Boston,  1788, 
4*.  pp.  6.    BA. 


'4031.  Toifmsendf  Shippie.  Some  Remarln 
on  a  Pamphlet  intituled,  All  Men  will  not  be 
saved  for  ever:  wrote  by  Samuel  Mather,  . . . 
in  Answer  to  one,  intituled.  Salvation  lor  All 
Men  ...  .  Boston,  N.K.  1783,  8«.  pp.  32. 
Aleo  Id  hU  Gospel  Xeire,  etc.  17i»i.  8*.  pp.  Uft-ITS. 

4022.  [Bckley,  Joseph].  Divine  Glory  brought 
to  view,  in  the  Condemnation  of  the  Un- 
godly ...  .  In  Reply  to  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  a  Friend 
to  Trutii.  . . .    Boston,  1782,  4*.  pp.  51.    BA. 

4023.  Divine  Glory  brought  to  View  in  the 
Final  Salvation  of  All  Men.  A  Letter  to  the 
Friend  to  Truth.  By  One  who  wishes  well  to 
all  Mankind.  ...  Boston,  178S,  4».  pp.  10. 
BA. 

4024.  [Eckley,  Joseph].  Appendix,  in  An- 
swer to  a  late  Letter,  entitled  Divine  Glory 
brought  to  View,  in  the  Final  Salvation  uf  All 
Men....    [Boston,  178S,]  8*.  pp.  8.  \B^. 

4025.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Divine 
Glory  brought  to  View,  in  the  Condemnation 
...  of  tiie  Ungodly,  with  the  Appendix.  [Boa* 
ton,  178$,]  4».  pp.  10.    BA. 

4026.  To'vmaend,  Shippie.  Repentance  and 
Remission  of  Sins  considered,  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "  Divine  Glory  in  the  Con- 
demnation of  the  Ungodly."    Boston,  1784, 

4027.  Presbyterian  Chnrolft  —  Pirgt 
Prtsbylery  of  the  Eastward.  Bath-Kol.  A 
Voice  from  the  WildernetM.  Being  an  Humble 
Attempt  to  support  the  sinking  Truths  of 
God,  against  some  of  the  Principal  Errors, 
n^^ng  at  this  Time.  ...    By  the  First  Pres- 

^  bytery  of  the  Eastward.  ...  Boston,  178S, 
18®.  pp.  vii.,  360  +.    MHS. 

Pp.  16B-SfiO  ere  in  oppositloo  to  "  Origeniim."  or 
the  doctrine  of  Uoivenal  Salvation. 

4028.  Thaeher,  Peter.  That  the  Punish- 
ment of  the  finally  Impenitent  shall  be  Eter- 
nal ;  or,  Tliat  all  Men  shall  not  be  saved,  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  and  illustrated  in 
Three  Sermons,  preached  nt  .Maiden,  October, 
1782.  . . .    Salem,  178S,  sm.  4».  pp.  51.    H. 

4029.  Bllllges  Mittel  (Ein)  zwischen  den  bei- 
den  vurnelimsten  Meinungen  (iber  die  Dauer 
der  Strafen  im  tukilnftigen  Leben,  vorg^Iegt 
durch  einon  eklectiscben  Thcologen.  Ans  dem 
Franziisischen  (ibersotzt  mit  einigeu  Anmer- 
kungen.    Leipzig,  1783,  8«>.  pp.  79. 

4030.  Kmmons.  Nathanael.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Process  of  tbe  General  Judg^ 
ment.  In  which  the  Modem  Notions  of  Uni- 
versal Salvation  are  particularly  considered. 
. . .    Providence,  R.I.,  1788,  4«.  pp.  75.    BA. 

4031.  Gordon,  William.  The  Doctrine  of  Fi- 
nal Universal  Salvation  examined  and  shown 
to  be  Unscriptural :  in  Answer  to  a  Pamphlet 
entitled  Salvation  for  All  Men  ...  .  Boston, 
1788,  4».  pp.  ii.,  96.    BA. 

4032.  Hopkins,  Samuel.  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Future  State  of  those  who  die  in 
their  Sins:  wherein  the  Dictates  of  Scripture 
and  Reason,  upon  this  important  Subject,  are 
carefblly  considered:  and  whether  Endless 
Punishment  be  consistent  with  Divine  Jus- 
tice, Wisdom  and  QcMxlnesH :  in  which  also 
Objections  are  stated  and  answered.  . . .  New- 
port, Rhode-TNlnnd.  1783,  4».  pp.  vl.,  194.    B. 

AlM>  in  hie  Work;  1854,  »»,  II.  98T-4W.    JET. 

4033.  Junsey  Christian  Gottfried.  Dissertatio 
inanguralis,  qua  de  Dnratione  Poenarum  In- 
femalinm  rerentioris  Auctoris  [i.«.  G.  J.  C. 
Walter]  Sententia  expendltur.  Altdorfii, 
1788,4*. 

Bee  Nos.  8186.  4016. 

4034. Programma  de  Poenarum  diTiiisnim 

Vi  emendatrioe.    Altdorfli,  1788, 4*. 
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4035.  [Solk'Wmrtse,  Christian  Aagiut].  Zn- 
■fttze  ZG  dem  Venuch  eiDM  Ungenannten  Ux, 
J.  K.  O.  Beyer]  tlb«r  die  Strafen  der  \4er- 
dammtcn  ...    .    LeipsiK.  I78S,  S*.  pp.  62. 

IfaintaioB  th«  poMfbillnraDd  fcobaUllIt  j  ofth* 


recover  J  of  th«  damned.' 


Mo-  4011. 


4036.  Beyer,  Joh.  Rtid.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdammten  and  deren  Dauer. 
Fortgenctxter  Vorsuch  ...  .  Leipzig,  1784, 
8».  pp.  (8),  263.     (T. 

4037.  [Cbaunoyv  Charles].  The  Mystery  hid 
from  Aq^cji  and  Oenerations,  made  manirent  by 
the  GospeNRevelation :  or,  The  Salvation  of 
All  Men  the  Grand  Thing  i^med  at  in  the 
Scheme  of  God  ...  .  In  Three  Chapters.  . . . 
By  One  who  wishes  well  to  the  whole  Human 
Bace.  . . .    London,  ITM,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  406.    ff. 

A  DmtcM  trannlallon  of  the  abore  (as  I  suppoM),  hj 
P.  ran  Hcmert,  with  the  title:— "DeeindHiJke iceluk- 
lallgbeld  alter  mentohen,  ra«>maiiielijk  bedneld  Id  het 
plan  TAn  Ood,"  «te.    2  deelen.  Leeuwarden,  17b7.  0^. 

4038.  Predlgten  Uber  die  fiiliiche  Lelire  Ton 
ewigen  ilUUenstrafen.   2Theile.  Berlin,  1784, 

8». 

4030.  Purrs •,  James.  An  Hnmblo  Attempt 
to  invest ignte  and  defend  the  Scripture-Doc- 
trine concerning  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit :  to  which  is  now  added.  Observa- 
tions concerning  the  Mediation  of  Jesns  Clirist, 
...  and  the  Final  Issue  of  his  Administration. 
With  an  Appendix  ...  .  Tlio  2d  Ed.,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1784, 
12».  pp.  xvi.,  316.     r. 

The  author  Is  a  Unitarian  and  a  Bettoratlonbt. 

4040.  Broirn,  James,  Miu.'onary  of  the  Sne. 
for  Prop,  the  GotpfJ  in  fbreign  Fiirts.  The 
Restoration  [Restitution  7  so  Watt]  of  al| 
Things;  an  Essay  on  the  Important  Purpose 
of  the  Universal  Redeemer's  Destination. 
London,  1785,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  63. 

8m  No.  41«7. 

4041.  [Corrodl,  Heinr.].  Uber  die  Ewlgkeit 
der  Htillenstriifon.  (Beytritge.  tur  Bffiird.  d. 
vemUj\/t.  DenkenSt  etc.,  1785,  Heft  7,  pp. 
41-71.)     F. 

404K  Peters,  Samuel.     A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Tyler,  concerning  the  Possibility  of  Eter- 
nal  Puni«jhment«,  and  the  Improbability  of 
UniverMil  Salvation.    London,  1785,  8*.    H. 
Bee  No.  4IS1. 

4042.  diinalley,  John.  Eternal  Salvation  on 
no  Ac-count  a  Matter  of  Just  Debt  ...  .  A 
Sermon,  delivere<l  at  Wallingford,  . . .  with 
special  reference  to  the  Murryan  [sie]  Contro- 
versy. . . .    Hartford,  1786,  8«.  pp.  30.    IT. 

4043.  The  Law  in  all  ri«pects  satiMfled  by 

our  Saviour,  in  regard  to  those  only  who  be- 
long to  him :  or.  None  but  Believers  saved  ...  . 
A  S4>cond  Sermon,  preached  at  WallingfonI, 
with  a  View  to  the  Universalists.  . . .  Hart- 
ford, 1786,  8».  pp.  32.     U. 

4044.  Adelos,  psteudtm.  New  Sentiments,  dif- 
f(>rent  froui  any  yet  published,  upon  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  ...  .  ByAdelos. 
Providence,  I7H6,  8».  pp.  64.    BA. 

Against  the  doctriue. 

4045.  Crouch,  Isaac.  The  Eternity  of  Future 
PuuiHlimentK  A  Sisrnion  preached  l>eforo  the 
University  of  Oxford  ...JApril  9,  1786,  from 
Rev.  xxii.  nj.    Oxford,  1786,  4«.  pp.  23.     U. 

4046.  Eirana,  David.  General  Election,  or. 
Salvation  for  All  Men  illustrated  and  proved. 
A  Sermon  prearhe<l  at  the  Meeting  of  the  United 
Brethren,  in  New  Britain  in  Pennsylvania, 
Noveml>er  —  1786.     x.P.  1786,  8«».  pp.  27.     U. 

4047.  Jolmson,  Stephen.  The  Everlasting 
Puni-«hnient  of  the  Ungodly,  illustrated  and 
«vince«l  to  l>e  a  Scripture  Doctrine:  and  the 
Salvation  of  All  Men,  as  taught  in  several 
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lAt«  Pnblieatloaa,  eonftited.  . . .  New-Londoo, 
[Conn.],  1786, 8*.  pp.  xriiL.,  350.    H^  U. 

4048.  I^etoester,  Francis.  Christ  riorifled  in 
the  Salvation  and  final  Rettoratfon  of  all 
Mankind :  set  forth  in  two  Sermons  on  1  Tim. 
iv.  0, 10, 11.    London,  1786,  8*.  Is. 

4049.  Mattbewsy  William.  The  MlsceUa- 
neous  Companions :  Vol.  III.  Containing  Dis- 
sertations ...  ;  and  Dialogues  in  the  World  <tf 
Spirits.    Bath  f  Eng.1,  1786,  16*.  pp.  234.    U, 

Pp.  S3-62  eootaln  a  dlsaertatlon  on  tne  Laal  Day ; 
pp.  CS-160  oppoM  the  doe»rins  of  eternal  pwalM- 
meoL. 

40jO.  Petltplerre,  Ferdinand  Olivier.  Ls 
plan  de  Dieu  envers  lea  hommes,  tel  qu'il  I'a 
manifesto  dans  la  nature  et  dans  la  graca.  ... 
Hamburg,  1786,  8*.  —  Nouvelle  4d^  Araster- 
dam,  1791,  8*.  pp.  xxiv.,  272.     U. 

4061. Thoughts  on  the  Divine  Ooodnesa,  re- 
lative to  the  Government  of  Moral  Agents, 
Krticularly  displayed  in  Future  Kewunu  and 
nishraents.  Translated  fh>m  the  French  .... 
BathTEng.],  1788, 8*.— Also  Hartford  [Conn.l 
1794,  1*>;  Mont|>elier  \ytX  182B,  1>  (A); 
Philadelphia,  184.*}.  S*. 

See  JfoaiMy  En.  for  Marck.  1T86;  LXXXVm. 
338-Ml. 

4052.  Smttb,  William  Pitt.  The  UniverMtUst. 
In  Seven  Letters  to  Amyntor.  ...  New- York, 
1787, 12».  pp.  305.     U. 

4053.'  Tt&omson,  R.  The  Eternity  of  Hell- 
Torments  vindicated.    London  7  17S(,  8«. 

4054.  l¥lftltalcer,  F^wanl  W.  A  Serious  Ad- 
dress on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future 
Ihinishuient.    About  1788?  8*. 

4055.  'Wlnel&ester,  Elhanan.  The  Universal 
Restoration,  exhibited  in  Four  Dialogues  be- 
tween a  Minister  and  his  Friend  ...  .  The 
2d  Ed.,  with  Additions.  To  this  Edition  Is 
preflxol  ...  some  Sketches  of  ...  [the  Au- 
thor'sj  Life  ...  .  London,  (1788,)  1792,  8>i 
pp.  Ix.,  202.    n. 

Poarth  edltten.  with  Note*  Inr  W.  Tidier.  London. 
17W.  —  Beprinted  at  Woreevtcr.  Mau.  im,  13  (ff.) ; 
Bellow*  PalU.  Tt.  1819.  Vfi  (A>;  Boeton.  18S1,  r; 
Pbilad.  184S.  8". 

4056.  Clarke,  George.  Vindication  of  the 
Honour  of  God,  and  of  the  Rights  of  Men:  in 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  De  Coetlogon,  occasioned  by 
the  Publication  of  Edwards'  Sermon  on  the 
Eternity  of  Hell  Torments.     1789,  8*. 

4057.  Taylor,  Daniel.  The  Eternity  of  Fu- 
ture Punishment,  osseried  and  improved:  a 
Discourse  on  Matthew,  xxv.46.  London,  1786, 
8».  pp.  46. 

4068. The  Eternity  of  Future  Panishment 

re-asserted.    8». 
4059.  'Wlncbester,  Elhanan.    A  Course  of 

Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  that  remain  to  be 

fulfllled.  4  vol.    London,  1789-^,  8*.— 2  vol. 

Walpole,  1800,  8«.    //. 

4000.  Pragmatlacbe  Abhandlung  liber  die 
Dauer  der  HOIIonstrafen.  Frankfhrt  nnd  Leip- 
zig. 1789,  80.  pp.  263  +.    U. 
BestorationUu 

4061.  [Cooper,  Samuel,  D.D.,  of  Great  Tar- 
mouth],  (I.  18(iU.  Four  Dissertations.  I.  On 
Eternal  Punishments.  In  which  the  Design 
of  Punishment  in  general  is  placini  in  a  New 
Light.  II.  On  Christ's  cursing  the  Fig-Tiea. 
...  III.  On  Mistranslations  in  the  Nt*w-Te«- 
tamont.  ...  IV.  On  Christ's  Temptation.  ... 
London,  N.D.  8».  pp.  XV.,  201.     C 

with  the  half-title :— ••  KxplanaUona  of  aonM  IMS- 
oult  Texts  In  the  New  Teataneni.  In  Pe«r  DUserta* 
Uoim." 

4062.  Edivards,  Jonathan,  M<  yotuiprr.  The 
Salvation  of  All  Men  strictly  examined;  and 
the  Endleu  Punishment  of  those  who  die  Im- 
penitent, argaed  and  defended   agmiBit  tba 
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Objections  and  Raasonlngs  of  the  Late  Rer. 
Doctor  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  in  his  Book  en- 
titled '*The  SHivation  of  All  Men/'  Ac.  ...  i 
NewUaven,  1790,  8».  pp.  ri.,  332.    jy.— 2d 
Ed.  ...  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  by 

Kev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D J) Boston, 

1824, 12».  pp.  419.    U. 

Perhaps  Uie  ablest  work  lo  defence  of  the  dootrine 
of  endlen  panithaent.— A  Ihadbtraaalation.Utrccht, 

\vn,9*. 

4063.  EMrlgkclt  (Ueber  die)  der  Hdllen- 
strafen,  ein  Versuch  in  eineni  Briefe  des 
Grafeii  von  M.  Aus  dem  FrauaOsisclien.  Leip- 
zig, 1790,  8».  pp.  H2. 

I063».  Ood*a  Love  to  Mankind,  exemplified  .... 
By  a  Keflident  of  New- York.  New- York,  1791, 
8».  pp.  18.     H. 

UulrenmlUu 

4064.  Burton,  Philip.  Annihilation  no  Pun- 
ishniunt  to  the  Wicked  after  the  Day  of 
Judgment  ...    .    London,  179)1,  8*.  6d. 

4065.  [Clarice,  George].  A  Vindication  of  the 
Honor  of  OikI  :  in  a  Scriptural  Refutation  of 
the  D«>ctrinesof  Eternal  Misery,  and  Universal 
Salvation.  . . .    London,  1792,  8*.  pp.  284.    U. 

llalotelns  the  dettruciion  of  the  wieked. 

4065*.  "Weaver,  James.  Free  Thoughts  on 
the  UniverMl  Kestoration  of  all  lapsed  Intel- 
ligouco:}  from  the  Ruins  of  the  Fall;  with 
Thoughts  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  London, 
1792,  8». 

4006.  Ainmon,ChristophFrledr.-v-on.  Sym- 
bolae  Thcologicau  et  Criticae  ad  Doctrimun  de 
Poenarum  divinarum  Dnratlone  in  altera 
Vita.  {Opuseula  ThtxA.,  1798,  8«,  pp.  100-144.) 
F. 

4067.  [Dntott  Mambrlnl,  Marc  Philippe]. 
La  philosophie  divine  ...  ■  Par  Keleph  Ben 
Nathan  ...  3  torn.  [Lausanne?],  1798,  8o.   H, 

The  first  edition  of  thie  rtnnge  mjttioal  work  wm 
paUbhed  ia  nw  with  the  Uae:  —  *' I>e  1  origtoe.  dee 
itsa«ea,  dee  Abim,'  etc  See  Qa^rard.  Tom.  I.  pp. 
6.V70,  end  11.  6-28  treat  of  ImmortalltT.  The  author 
r^ecta  the  doctrine  of  eternal  paninhmeDt,  quotinii 
the  striking  expre«*ien  of  Madame  Oujon.  —  "  Pore 
love  ie  the  oqIj  eternal  fire.  Bee  Tom.  L  pp.  373, 
373. 

4068.  Toung,  Joseph,  M.D.  Calvinism  and 
Univorsalittin  Contrasted  ...  .  New-York, 
1793, 12«»  or  IS*,  pp.  XX.,  124. 

UnlverMliat. 

4060.  Maraom,  John.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration of  Mankind  examined  and  proved  to 
be  a  Doctrine  Inconsistent  with  itself,  ...  and 
Subversive  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy  of  New  England,  and 
Mr.  Winchester's  Dialogues.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, x.d.  [1794  T  J,  16°.     U. 

Mr.  Marmm  malntalna  the  dtUrmtHam  ot  the 
vlcked. 

4070.  Tomrnsend,  Shippie.  Gospel  News  .... 
Boston,  1794, 8».  pp.  37^.     BA. 

Mainuint  the  doctrine  of  unlveraal  ealvation. 

4070».  Murray,  John.  Universalism  vindi- 
cated ...  .  Charlestown,  [1795  tj  8».  pp.  xvi., 
96.     H. 

4071.  IVrlfl^ht,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of 
IIcll Torments  Indefensible:  being  an  Exami- 
nation of  several  Passages  In  Dr.  Ryland's 
Sermon,  entitled  "The  First  Lye  Reftited.'* 
...     London  [179-?].  8*.  pp.  62.     K 

4072.  Bdvfrards,  Jonathan,  the  elder.  Re- 
marks on  Important  Theological  Controver- 
sies. . . .    Ediuhnrgh,  179«,  1*2».  pp.  480.    BA. 

Ch.  I.,  pp.  1-35,  treats  of  "  Ood'a  moral  foremment. 
a  future  atate.  and  the  immortality  of  the  aoo);"  Ch. 
11.,  pp.  36-H.  of  "the  rndleaa  punishment  of  thoee 
who  die  impenitent."     Comp.  No.  8737. 

4073.  Huntington,  Joseph.  Calvinism  Im- 
proved; or,  The  Gospel  illnstrated  as  a  System 
(^  Real  Orace  issuing  in  the  Salvation  of  All 


Men.    APotthnmotisWork  ...    .    New-Lon- 
don (Conn.),  179«,  8*.  pp.  331.    £f. 

4074.  Huntington,  William.  Advocates  for 
Devils  refuted,  and  their  Hope  of  the  Damned 
demolished :  or,  An  Everlasting  Task  for  Win- 
chester and  all  his  Confederates.  ...  Philar 
delphia,  1799,  8».  pp.  95.    BA. 

4075.  Strong,  Nathan.  The  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal Misery  Reconcileable  virith  the  Infinite  Be- 
nevolence of  Ood,  and  a  Truth  plainly  asserted 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  ...  Hartford, 
1796,  8>.  pp.  408.    B.,  U.  * 

See  No.  40n. 

4076.  Kersha-vr,  James.  The  Grand  Exten- 
sive Plan  of  llunmu  Redemption  ...  including 
the  Times  of  the  Restitution  of  All  Things 
...    .    Louth,  1797, 12».  pp.  289.    IT. 

4077.  IJnlversallst's  Miscellany  (The) ;  or. 
Philanthropist's  Museum.  Intended  chiefly 
US  an  Antidote  against  the  Aptichristian  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Vol.  1.— V.  | 
The  Universal  Theological  Magaxine  . . .  being 
a  Continuation  of  the  Unlversalist's  Miscel- 
lany. Vol.  VL  — IX.  ...  [Edited  by  William 
Vidler.  Monthly.  Jan.  179«  -  Dec.  1803.]  9  vol. 
London,  1797-[18081,  8*. 

4078.  Unlweraal  Theological  Magazine  (The) 
and  Impartial  Review.  Vol.  I.— III.  rjan". 
1804-July,  1805.J  3  vol.  London,  1804-05, 
8«. 

4079.  'BrovrJike,3o\iTi,of  Sidney Suitex OAl^t^ 
Cttinbridfft.  An  Essay  on  Universal  Redemp- 
tion ;  tending  to  prove  that  the  General  Sense 
of  i^rlpture  fovours  the  Opinion  of  the  Final 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  . . .  London,  1798* 
8».  pp.  42.     F. 

4080.  Shepardy  Samuel.  The  Principle  of 
Universal  Salvation  examined  and  tried  bj 
the  Law  and  Testimony  ...  .  In  an  Epistle 
to  a  Friend.  Exeter  [N  JI.],  1798, 12>.  pp.  36. 
D. 

4081.  Universal  Restoration  (The) ;  exhibited 
in  a  Series  of  Extracts  fWwi  Winchester, 
White,  Siegvolk,  Dr.  Chauncy,  Bishop  Newton, 
and  PetitpTerre  ...    .     London,  17W,  1.2".  2i. 

4082.  'Wrtsbt,  Richard.  An  Abridgement 
of  Five  Discourses  ...  intended  to  obviate 
...  Objections  ...  to  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Restoration  ...  .  Wisbech,  1798,  8*.  pp. 
77  +.    H. 

4083.  Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Seriooa 
Men.   By  some  Friends  of  Mankind.   London, 

1798,  8*.  pp.  18.    U. 

4084.  [FUlier, ].    Free  Strictures  on  "An 

Address  to  Candid  and  Serious  Men."  Tending 
to  refute  the  Arguments  brought  forward  In 
that  Pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Restoration  of 
all  lapsed  Intelligences.  By  some  Friends  of 
Revelation.    London,  1799,  ^.  pp.  23.    U. 

Aaoribed  bj  Mr.  Yidler  to  "  Mr.  VUher,  of  Wlc- 
beach." 

4085.  Vidler,  William.  God's  Love  to  his 
Cretttures  asserted  and  vindicated;  being  a 
Reply   to   the    "Strictures  ...    ."    London, 

1799,  80.  pp.  36.    U. 

4086.  Foster,  Joel,  and  Ballon,  Iloeea.  A 
Literary  Correspondence,  in  which,  the  Qum* 
tion  concerning  Future  IHinishment,  and  the 
Reasons,  for  and  against  it,  are  considered.  . . . 
Northampton,  Mass.,  1799,  8*.  pp.  68.    BA. 

4087.  Fnller,  Andrew.  . . .  Letters  to  Mr.  Vid- 
ler, on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation. 
Clipstone.  1803,  8*.  pp.  108.    BA. 

4088.  Vidler,  William.  Letters  to  Mr.  Fuller 
on  the  Universal  Restoration,  with  a  State- 
ment of  Facts  attending  that  Controversy, 
and  some  Strictures  on  Scrutator's  Review, 
[London,]  180S,  8*.  pp.  xxii.,  157.    U. 
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The  lettcn  of  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.Vldler  w«r«  origlD- 
mllT  pobilabed  in  Ui«  Unlverullat'B  MlMcUany  for 
ITKt-lMl.    Bee.  further.  Km.  ilW7,  4006. 

4089.  1¥ rights  Uichard.  IlinU  on  the  Uni- 
versal KcstumtiuD.  . . .  Wisbech,  tlW,  9*.  pp. 
12. 

4090.  Andreiirsy  Elisha.  A  Candid  Reply  to 
the  ArfcuniiMits  of  the  late  Rev.  Elhanan  Win- 
che«ti;r,  contained  in  a  Work,  entitled,  "The 
Universal  Restoration  . . . ,"  Ac.  Boston,  1800, 
12«>.  pp.  92.    U. 

4001.  G«bler,Joh.Phil.  Einige  HauptxrUnde 
ge^>u  (lit)  Kwif^koit  der  poeitiven  HOlleu- 
stcafen.  (A'eueM  theoL  Joum,,  IMMI,  XV. 
142-145.) 

4002.  Cl&ala  de  Sonroeaol.  L*£vangile 
4tcriiel ...  fin  du  Livre  des  Manifestos.  [Paris  f 
18-,J  12». 

4093. Mandement  du  ciel  aax  4glises  £gap 

r6es,  complement  du  Livre  dee  Hanifestes. 
[Paris?  1804,]  12>. 

In  tbene  two  worki  the  aathor,  a  fhnstto  claiming 
to  be  limnlred,  deniea  the  dootrine  of  eadless  punith- 
ment.  The  Uvr«  det  Mani/tttm  wa«  |>ubl.  at  Avignon 
In  1800.  a  vol.  17*.  and  reprinted  at  Parle. 

4094.  Anaircr  to  an  Anonymous  Letter  (dntcd 
Sept.  18,  1777),  on  Predestination  and  Free- 
will, with  a  Postscript  on  Eternal  Punish- 
ments.   London,  1801,  B*.  pp.  55. 

4095.  Douf^laSy  Neil.  An  Antidote  aiirfUnst 
Deism,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  of 

in  which  the  Arfoiments  against  the 

Eternal  Prevalence  of  Sin  and  Misery  . . .  are 
candidly  stated  from  Scripture;  and  also  an 
Answer  to  Objections  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1M)2, 
8».  pp.  viii.,  xvi.,  275.    U. 

4096.  [  Jcrram,  Charlesl.  Letters  to  an  Uni- 
versalist ;  containing  a  Review  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Vidlerand  Mr.  Fuller;  on 
the  iXKtrino  of  Universal  Salvation.  By  Scru- 
tator. . . .    Clipstone,  1802,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  182. 

U. 

Bee  Not.  4087,  4068. 

4007.  IVIntcr,  Robert.  The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishments.    London?  1802,  8*. 

4098.  Andrcvra,  Elifiha.  A  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  tiie  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  UniverHul  Salvation,  as  taught  by  its  Advo- 
cates. . . .    Boston,  180t,18*.  pp.  173.    BA.,  U. 

4099.  Foster,  Dan.  A  Critical  and  Candid 
Exauiinatiou  of  a  Late  Publication,  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery,  Reconciieable 
with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  0(Mi  ...  . 
By  Nathan  Strong  .. .   .   Walpolo,  New-hamp- 

shire,  180S,  «••  pp.  vi.,  317.     U. 
Sec  No.  4075. 

4100.  Simpson,  John.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration of  a  Future  State  of  Punishments  and 
Rewards.    London,  1H03,  8*.  pp.  103  +.     • 

Aim  in  his  "  RstavB  on  the  Language  of  Scripture," 
Loud.  1606,  80.  pp.  1-9-i.     H. 

4101.  [Thnrn,  Willi.  Christian].  Jesus  und 
seine  Apostel  in  Widerspruch  in  Ansehung 
der  Lelire  von  der  ewigen  Verdammniss. 
(Schcrer's  Schriftfortteher,  1803,  St.  I.  No.  4.) 

Maintaiut  that  Jeaua  did  not  affirm  the  doctvine. 
—  BreUeh, 

4102.  Ballou,  Ilosea.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  scripturally  illus- 
trate<l  and  argumentatively  defended.  . . .  4th 
Ed.,  revised  by  the  Author.  Boston,  (1804, 
12,  22.)  1831,  1>.  pp.  299. 

First  cd.  publ.  at  Bnndelph,  Vt.,  1804,  8".  pp.  80.  — 
2d  ed.,  Purtuntouth,  N.H 

4103.  Dobson,  Tliomas.  Letters  on  the  Exist- 
ence and  Character  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the 
Mornl  State  of  Man.  2  pt.  Philadelphia, 
1804,  1«?     U. 

LtfUen  XV.  X VII.  (II.    1-80)  maintain  the  doe- 
triiic  of  "  nniver«ol   ret-oiiclliiitlon ;"   I^t.   VIL    (L 
^     l:il-100)  •upporiii  the  doctrine  of  prs-eilatence. 
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4104.  Tonn^y  Jo0q;>h,  M.D.  The  Universal 
Restoration  of  All  Men.  Proved,  by  Scrip- 
ture, Reason,  and  Common  Sense.  ...  Kew- 
York,  1804, 12>.  pp.  250.     U, 

4105.  Ballony  Hoeea.  A  Treatise  on  Atone- 
ment; in  which,  the  Finite  Nature  of  Sin  is 
argued,  its  Cause  and  Consequences  as  such ; 
the  NecessiWand  Nature  of  At4mement;  and 
its  Glorious  Consequences,  in  the  Final  Recon- 
ciliation of  All  Men  to  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness. ...  Randolph  (Ver.),  1805,  8*.  pp.  216. 
H. 

4100.  Hajrnesy  Lemuel.  Universal  Salvation : 
a  very  Ancient  Doctrine ;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  its  Author  [vix. 
the  DevUI.  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Rutland 
...  in  ...  1805,  9th  Ed.  Boston,  1814,  12*. 
pp.  12.    BA. 

4107.  Smltliy  Ellas.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  his  Servants,  concerning 
the  End  of  the  Wicked  . . .  proving  that  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Universalists  and  Calvini^ts 
are  not  the  Doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  . . .    Boston,  1805, 12*.  pp.  71.    BA, 

4108.  Spaaldlnf^,  Josiah.  Univertalism  con- 
founds and  destroys  itself:  or.  Letters  to  a 
Friend:  in  Four  Parts.  I*art  I.  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton's and  Mr.  Belly's  Scheme,  which  denies 
all  Future  Ihinishment,  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  Part  II.  Dr.  Chauncy^s, 
Mr.  WinchtHtter's,  Petitpierre's,  and  Med-  Dr. 
Young's  Scheme,  which  supposes  a  Limited 
Punishment  hereafter,  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  Part  III.  Everlasting,  for^ 
ever,  forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  Migin- 
ally,  mean  Duration  without  End.  Part  IV. 
The  Sufficiency  of  the  Atonement,  for  the 
Salvation  of  All,  consistent  with  the  Final 
Destruction  of  a  Part  of  Mankind.  Also  ths 
Second  Death  explained.  Interspersed  with 
Direct  Arguments  in  I^roof  of  the  Endless 
Misery  of  the  Damned.  ...  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  1805,  8«.  pp.  359.    H. 

4109.  Dougl***  ^«il-  1*^0  Lectures  (in  favor 
of  Universal  Restoration]  delivered  in  Palriey, 
Dec.  11th  and  25th,  1805.  ...  To  which  is  sub- 
joined Strictures  upon  an  Eseay  on  Eternal 
Punishment,  which  appeared  lately  in  the 
Missionary  Magazine.  . . .  Glasgow,  1806,  S*. 
pp.  136.     l\ 

4110.  Summary  View  of , the  Evidence  of 

Universal  Restoration.      Glasgow,  1806,  8*. 
pp.4. 

4111.  [ ].  A  Defence  of  Restoration  .. .    .    B3 


r,i80/. 


Philantropicos  Filalethes.  ...    Glasgow, 

8<>.  pp.  64. 

4111*.  IVlnter,  Robert.  Future  Punishments 
of  Kndl(!ss  Duration  ...  .  [ASermon.J  Lon- 
don. 1807,  s«.  1*. 

B<>c  MotUklp  Bet.,  1807.  LIL  33&. 

4112.  Stanley-,  William.  Essay  on  Theology. 
Being  a  Scriptural  View  uf  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Containing  Universal  Redemp- 
tion, I*articular  Salvation.  Limited  Punish- 
ment, and  General  Restoration.  . . .  Loudon, 
N.D.  [1808  or  1809J,  8«.  pp.  47. 

4113.  IVrlght,  Richard.  An  Ke«ay  on  Fnturs 
Pun  i  aliments.     London?  1808,1)*. 

4114.  Ballou,  Hoeea.  A  Candid  Review  of  a 
Pauiphl«>t  [by  Isaac  Robinson]  entitled  A  Can- 
did Keply :  the  whole  being  a  Doctrinal  Con- 
troversy between  the  Hopkintoniaii  and  the 
Universalist.  ...  Portsmouth,  N-U.  jlMW,] 
12«>. 

4115.  Tltompaon,  Samuel.  Universal  Re- 
storation Viudicateil.  A  Keply  to  a  Discourse, 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  A.M.  delivered  in  Wey- 
mouth, December  18,  1808.  . . .  Charlestown, 
1809,  8*.  pp.  32.    H. 
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4116  BuclunlnBtery  Joseph.  A  Series  of 
Letters  between  the  Kev.  Jofleph  Buckmin- 
ater,  D  D.  the  Rer.  Joseph  Walton,  A.M.  l^as- 
tore  x>f  Congregational  Churches  in  Port*- 
mouth,  N.II.  and  the  Rev.  Uosea  Ballon  ...  . 
[On  Universalism.J  Windsor,  1811,  18«.  pp. 
154    BA. 

4117.  Ijacey-y  Willie.m  B.  A  Sermon  against 
Univcrsalitfin.  ...     Utica,   1811,  12<>.  pp.  24. 

A  reply  by  Bdwln  Ferris,  Ot«ego,  1813,  12<*.  pp.  8&. 
4118   Murrsiy,  John.    Letters,  and  Sketches 
of  Semions.  ...    3  voL    Boston,  1812,  i>». 

4119.  Bsiker,  Samuel.  A  Letter  from  Snmnel 
Baker,  formerly  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Baptiht 
Church  in  ThomoMton,  to  his  Brethren  in  that 
Place,  after  he  became  a  Universallst.  Boston, 
1813,  !*>.  pp.  23.     If. 

4120.  Ballou,  nosoa.  An  Attempt,  with  a 
Soft  Answer,  to  turn  away  Wrath,  in  Letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  George  Forrester  ...  .  In 
Reply  to  his  Strictures  oq  [several  works  of 
Mr.  Ballon  I  . . .  .  Portsmouth,  N.II.  181t,  18« 
or  24«.  pp.  179.    BA. 

4121.  Cof^an,  Thomas.  A  Theological  Disqui- 
sition, on  the  Characteristic  Excellencies  of 
Christianity...  .  London,  1813,  No.  pp.  viii., 
&69.     H. 

Pp.  331-439  nnd  537-558  nudouin  the  probability 
of  universal  nalvation.    • 

4122.  Doni^Iaa,  NeiL  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration Defended.  An  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Brown's  Letters  to  the  Author,  in  Sup- 
port n(  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  .Misery.  . . . 
Glaagow,  181t,  8*.  pp.  96.     (T. 

4123.  Est  tin,  John  Prior.  Discourses  on  Uni- 
versal Restitution,  delivered  to  the  Society  of 
Protestant  DisKenters  in  Lcwin's  Meiid,  Bris- 
toL  ...    London,  181t,  8«.  pp.  211  +•     ^• 

4124.  Peck,  .Tuhn.  A  Descant  on  the  Universal 
Plan,  corrccte<l;  or.  Universal  Salvation  ex- 
plained. [In  doggerel  verse.]  With  Rev.  L. 
Uaynes*  Sermon  [,  20th  Ed.l.  Boston,  (3d  ed., 
1811,)  1823,  V29.  pp.  85.  /).— 4th  [5th?]  ed., 
with  other  matter,  Boston,  1858,  18».  pp.  62. 
£f. 

4125.  Grundy,  John.  Erangelical  Christian- 
ity Coils idered,  and  shewn  to  be  Synonymous 
with  Unitariauism  ...  .  2  voL  Loud.  1818-14. 
8*. 

Leetuffs  XIV.  and  XV.  (Vol.  IT.  pp.  19»-WS)  op- 
po4e  the  doetrine  of  eternal  pttnlihment. 

4126.  Hare,  Edward.    A  Preservative  against 

the  Errors  of  Sixrinianism:  in  Answer  to  the 

Rev.  John  Grundy's  Lectures  ...    .    2d  Ed. 

London,  (1814,)  1821,  8*.  pp.  428.     IK 

Pp.  213-256  maiBtain  the  eternity  of  ftitare  panlsh- 
menU 


4127.  Baker,  Samuel.  A  Solemn  Address  to 
all  Christians  ...  in  which  are  shewn  the 
Harmony  of  the  (})iristian  System  with  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  and  the  01>- 
Jections  and  Difficulties  that  arise  in  the  Way 
of  believing  it;  together  with  a  FewTlioughts 
on  the  Unpardonable  Sin.  ...  Uallowell, 
1814,  8».  pp.  1 2.    JI. 

4128.  Burt,  Jephthah.  A  Treatise,  on  the 
Universiil  Goodness  of  God,  in  the  Salvation 
of  All  Men.  . . .  n.p.  [Vermont],  1814, 12«.  pp. 
78. 

4129.  Dntton,  Salmon.  Thoughts  on  God, 
rriative  to  his  Moral  Character,  in  Comparison 
with  the  Character,  which  reputed  Divines 
have  given  him.  . . .  Weathersfleld,  Vt.  1814, 
12».  pp.  102.    U. 

Univenalist. 

4190.  [Purees,  James].  The  Reconciliation 
and  Restoration  of  All  Things  by  Jesus  Christ. 
. . .    Glasgow,  1814,  b«.  pp  40.    C. 


4131.  [Tyler,  Rrv.  John].  Universal  Damna- 
tion and  Salvation,  clearly  proved  by  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  added  a  Few  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations ...    .    Boston,  1826,  12*.  pp.  100.    B. 

In  1810  an  edition  wai  published  in  Norvicb. 
Conn.,  with  the  title :  —  "  The  Law  and  tbe  Ooapel, 
eleariy  dcmonstrmted  in  Six  Sermond,"  «lc.  Two  hoiuII 
edition*  bad  prcTioualr  appeared,  one  publiiihed  in 
BoAton,  the  other  la  dalvm.  See  R.  O.  Wllltanw'ii 
Httt.  Sketch  of  UnivenMtm  in  Norwich,  Oann.,  1M4, 
r>.  pp.  li.  18.    Comp.  No.  4041^ 

4132.  Kelly,  John.  Solemh  and  Important 
Reasons  against  becoming  a  Universalist.  ... 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  24.     II. 

4133.  Ballon,  Hoeea.  Divine  Benevolence: 
being  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled.  Solemn 
and  Important  Reasons  ...  .  Haverhill, 
Mass.  1815,  8o.  pp.  40.    H. 

4134.  Kelly,  John.  Additional  Reasons 
against  Universalism  ...  .  Containing  Stric- 
tures <m  the  Writings  of  Rosea  Ballou  ...  . 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1815,  8*.  pp.  24.    H. 

4135.  Ballou,  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence 
furtlier  vindicated :  in  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Additional  Reasons  against  Univer- 
salism," Ac.  ...    Salem,  1810, 8*.  pp.  40.    £f. 

4136.  UTood,  Jacob.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  ...  containing  Remarks  on  his 
Pamphlet,  entitled,  Solemn  and  Important 
Reasons  ...;  also.  Additional  Reasons,  Ac. 
. . .    Uayerhiil,  Mass.  1816,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4137. A  Defence  of  Universalism:  being  an 

Examination  of  the  Arguments  and  oQec- 
tions,  advanced  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Tucker, 

A.M.  of  Rowley,  Moss Nowburyport» 

Aug.  1810,  8*.  pp.  16.    2>. 

4138.  IVrlght,  Richard.  Essay  on  the  Uni- 
versal Kestorntion ;  intended  to  show  that  the 
Final  Happiness  of  All  .Men  is  a  Doctrine  of 
Divine  Revelation.    London,  1810, 12<>. 

4139.  Bikllou,  Rosea.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Brown  Emerson  ...  .  Salem,  1810.  8«.  pp. 
15. 

4140.  Ijctter  (A),  addressed  to  the  Andorer 
Institution  in  particular,  and  the  Calvinistic 
Preachers  and  People  in  general.  In  Answer 
to  a  Letter  signed  "  B.  Dole."  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth.    Salem,  1810, 8*.  pp.  20. 

4141.  Smltli,  Thomas  South  wood.  Hlnstra- 
tions  of  tlie  Divine  Government :  tending  to 
shew,  that  Every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  GiHxlness,  and  will 
terminate  in  the  Production  of  Universal 
Purity  and  Happiness.  ...  2d  Ed.,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  ...  (1st  ed.,  Glasgow,  1810,) 
London,  1817,  8*.  pp.  303.    H. 

A  livt  of  worliii  relntloR  to  the  Babjcct !«  appende4 
to  this  rolume.  pp.  300-803.  — 4th  American  cd.,  New 
York.  1«57, 13*.  To  this  edition  U  added  John  Fos- 
ter •  Letter  on  Endlees  Punishment. 

4142.  Strccter,  Russell.  Tlie  Universal 
Friend  . . .  being  a  Candid  Reply  to  "A  Scr< 
nion,"  entitled,  "A  Solemn  Protest  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation:  by  Ste. 

ghen  Farley  ...    ."  Keene  (N.H.),  July,  1810, 
>.  pp.  48. 

414.3.  Eternal  Punishment  proyed  to  be  not 
Suffering,  but  Privation ;  and  Immortality 
dependent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration:  the 
Whole  argued  on  the  Words  and  Harmony  of 
Scripture,  and  embracing  every  Text  bearing 
on  the  Subject. ...  By  a  Mem1)er  of  the  Church 
of  England.  . . .  London,  1817,  8o.  pp.  xxiv., 
240,4-1. 

4144.  "Wood,  Jacob.  A  Brief  Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  uf  Future  Retribution.  To  which  is 
addetl.  An  Appendix,  containing  extracts  of 
Letters  from  most  of  the  Principal  Univer- 
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ml  fan  Mfnlnters  in  New-England,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Future  Misery.  . . .  Worcester,  Sept. 
1M7,  80.  pp.  82. 

4145.  IVoody  Jacob.  UnlTeraal  Restoration  de- 
fendcHl:  being  an  Examination  of  a  Sermon, 
entitled  The  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wiclied 
Certain  and  Endless  ...  by  Cyrus  Mann,  M.A. 
. . .    Worcester,  AprU,  1818,  S*.  pp.  32. 

4146.  ICneelskndy  Abuer.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Benevo- 
lence: delivered. in  the  Universalist  Church, 
...  Philadelphia,  in  ...  1818  ...  .  2d  Ed., 
with  Additional  Notes.  PhUadelphia,  (1818,) 
1824, 120.  pp.  232.    D. 

4140».  Unlveraalist  Magasine  (The).  ... 
I  Weekly.  July  3,  181 8 -June  14,  1828.1  9 
vol.    Boston,  181tf-28, 4*.    U. 

Bdltcd  at  flnt  bj  HoNca  Ballott,  with  whom  were 
•fterwnrdt  aMocUied  Ha»«a  Itelloa  2d  and  TliomM 
Whilteuore.    Continued  under  Um  fuUowlng  tiUe  :— 

4146^.  Triump«t  and  Universalist  Magazine. 
...  rXew  Series.  Vol.  L- XXXIII.  July 
6,  1828  to  the  present  time  (1861).]  33  vol. 
Boston,  1829-61,  fol.     H. 

Kditcd,  for  (he  lint  18  not.,  hy  BuMell  Streeter  and 
Thoma*  Whitiemore;  afterward*  i>y  the  latter  alone, 
till  hiit  deoemfe  in  liMtl.  A  repreaentatlve  of  that  form 
of  Univenullsm  which  rejcou  the  doctrine  of  punish- 
ment  iu  tlie  future  life.  . 

4147.  Dutton,  Salmon.  An  Examination  of 
the  MuUeni  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment : 
together  with  a  Short  History  of  the  Author's 
Life.  . . .    Boston,  1819,  8«.  pp.  64.    BA. 

Againxt  the  doctrine  of  ratare  puniahment. 

4148.  Smith,  William,  A.M.  The  Kndless 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment  considered 
and  defended  ...    .    Glasgow,  1810,  S*.  pp. 

88. 

4149.  Ed|^«r,  William.  Remarks  on  a  Late 
Pamphlet,  entitled  **The  Endless  Dnration 
of  Future  Pnnishment  considered  and  de- 
fended. Ac.  By  W.  Smith,  A.M."  . . .  Glasgow, 
1819,  80.  pp.  64  +. 

4150.  S^ranson,  John.  A  Short  Reply  to  the 
TreatiHe  of  William  Smith,  A.M.  in  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  uf  Endless  Punishment  ...  . 
Glasgow,  1819,  8".  pp.  24. 

4151. A  Short  Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Nell 

Donclas,  In  which  the  Endless  Union  and 
Final  Equality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Elect  is 
contended  for,  from  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Situation  of  Hell;  also,  If  Despair  will 
prevail  In  ihkl  Region.  . . .  Glasgow,  1819, 8*. 
pp.  72. 

4152.  Herald  (The)  of  Life  and  Immortality. 
Bv  Eliaa  Smith.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1-8.  Jan. 
l«9-0ct.  1820.  Boston,  1819-20,  12».  pp. 
288. 

In  this  periodical,  of  which  no  more  was  publiahcd, 
Mr.  Rmltii  ad%-ocated  tbr  doctiinea  of  univemal  »al- 
vailon,  and  uf  no  paDi«bmcnt  a/ler  thia  life;  he  hod 
before  been  a  dcHtruotionlst. 

4153.  Isaac,  Daniel.  The  Doctrine  of  Uui- 
verNul  lletitoration  examined  and  refuted; 
. . .  being  a  Koply  to  the  most  Important  Par- 
ticulars contained  in  the  Writings  of  MessrH. 
Winchester,  Vidler,  Wright,  and  Weaver.  .. . 
New-York,  1819,  12».  pp.  160.  t/l  — 2d  ed., 
I/ondi»n,  isao,  12». 

4154.  Carrtqne,  Bichard.  A  Review  of  a 
Sornioii,  (U'livfie<l  by  Rev.  Kbenezer  Gay  of 
Stoti-rhton  ...  Auguflt20, 1820, being deaigned 
to  refute  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
...    .    Boston,  1820,  8«.  pp.  61.    BA. 

4155.  Balfour,  Walter.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Moses  Stuart  [first  published  in  the  Universal- 
ist Magatifu,  in  1820  and  1821,  ftnd  signed 
*An  Inquirer  after  Truth']  ...  .  Boston, 
1833, 18*.  pp.  126. 
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4166.  Cro^rell,  Seth.  StrictnrM  on  the  l>oe> 
trine  of  Universal  Salvation;  wherein  tha 
Doctrine  is  disproved  on  the  Principle  of  tne 
Moral  Government  of  God  ...  .  New-YorlE, 
1821, 18*.  pp.  144.    U. 

4167.  Ballon,  HoMa.  A  Sermon  [fttnn  Bsek. 
xiii.  4J,  delivered  in  the  Second  Universalist 
Meeting  ilonse,  in  Boston,  on  the  Morning  of 
the  Third  Sabbath  in  November,  1810.  ...  2d 
Ed.    Boston,  1821,  8*.  pp.  16. 

Celebrated  aa  the  "  Fox 


4168.  [Kenrlek,  Enoch  B.L  Final  Revtora- 
tion  demonstrated  trom  the  Scriptures  of 
Truth  ...  .  Also,  the  Main  OUfections  re- 
futed. ...  By  Philo-Bereanus.  . . .  Boston, 
1821, 12».  pp.  (».    H. 

4160.  IVInser,  Jnlius  Friedr.  De  ««««i- 
ra<rrd(rci  vatrrwv  in  Novl  Testament!  Scriptii 
tradita.    2  pt.    Lipsic,  1821, 4*.    6  gr. 

4160.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishments.  Now  first  translated  fh»m  the 
French  of  D*Alembert  ...  .  Part  I.  \  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Torments  of  Ifdl, 
in  which  the  Foundations  of  this  Doctrine  are 
examined  and  destroyed  ...  .  Now  first 
translated  ft-om  the  French.  [Part  II.1  Loo- 
don,  J.  W.  TVMjif,  1828,  8«.  pp.  47,  84. 

In  the  eopj  before  me  the  flrat  aenteBce  of  the  thlc, 
M  orlginallj  printed,  baa  bern  expuaged.  and  the 
words  liven  ai>o%'e  are  anbtitltated  In  nansMripi. 
The  flrat  Part  i!>  koid  to  be  "  the  arowcd  pnidocUoe 
of  the  author  of  ■  Crnant^  Relifieaae.' "  (Cooip.  Vo. 
S9T0.)  For  the  original  of  the  aeoond  Part,  ace  No. 
S7SI ;  comp.  al<o  No.  9901. 

4161.  Gospel  Communicator  (The)  or  Philan- 
thropist's Journal.  Edited  by  William  Wor- 
rall,  l^eacher  of  Universal  Keconcillation, 
Glasgow.  Vol.  I. -II.  From  July  1823— 
July  1825,  inclnslTe.  Glasgow,  1821  [18211- 
25,8*.    C/. 

4162. 7^  same.    For  the  Tear  1827.    Tol. 

III.  . . .    [Glasgow,]  1827,  9>.    U. 

4163.  Hudson,  Charles.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Immediate  Happiness  of  All  Men  at  the 
Article  of  Death,  examined  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  . . .    Boston,  182S,  8«.  pp.  19.    BA. 

4164.  Rnftker,  Henry.  A  Disctmrse  upon  the 
Duration  uf  Future  Punishment.  ...  Rich- 
mond, 1828,  8*.  pp.  47. 

Ag-iinAt  Univeraaliam. 

4165.  Stetson,  Seth.  Six  Sermons,  containing 
some  Keniarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  Rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  Future  I*unishment 
uf  the  Wicked  will  be  Endless.  . . .  Plymouth, 
Mass.  1828,  8*.  pp.  88.    B. 

4166.  [Tldd,  Jacob].  ...  A  Correspondence, 
in  part  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  Uoeea 
Ballon  ...    .    Boston,  182S,  h*.  pp.  66.    BA, 

4167.  Broivn,  James,  Z>.D.,o/'£ar}iaDeR.  The 
Restitution  of  all  Things;  an  Essay.  Londoo, 
1824,  80.  4*. 

Perhapa  the  aame  work  as  No.  4M0. 

4168.  Hudson,  Charles.  A  Brief  Statement 
of  Reaisons  for  rejecting  the  DtKtrine  of 
Endless  Misery.  . . .  Concord,  Mass.  1824,  8*. 
pp.  16.    H. 

4160.  Klalber,  Christoph  Beixjamin.  De 
Damnatione  Improborum  aeterna.  Tnblngao, 
1824,  4«. 

Af  ainat  the  doetrlnc. 

4170.  Kne^land,  Abner.  and  M'Calla,  W. 

L.  Minutes  uf  a  DiscuMion  on  the  Question 
'*  Is  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  absolutely 
Eternal  ?  or  is  it  onlv  a  Temporal  Punishment 
in  this  World,  for  their  GocmI,  and  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Eternal  llappinoss  after  Death  ?"* 
...    I PhiUlelphia,]  1824,  8*.  pp.  324.    BA. 

4171.  Remarlct  on  the  Modem  Doctrine  of 
the  Universalist*.  By  a  Layman.  Boston, 
1824, 18*.  pp.  12.    BA, 
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4175.  MTl&lttemorcy  Thomas.  A  Sermon, 
un  the  Parable  uf  the  Rich  Man  and  Lasarui. 
3d  Ed.    Boston,  (1»24,  29,)  1890,  8*.  pp.  24. 

4173.  IVorrall,  William.  The  Triumph  of 
Divine  Love  uver  Denth  and  Ileil.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Ula»gow,  18U4,  S*.  pp.  31.    H. 

4174.  Balfour^  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptunil  Import  of  the  Words  Sheol,  Hades, 
Tartarus,  and  Gehenna:  aJl  translated  Hell, 
in  the  Gommon  English  Version.  Charles- 
town,  1834,  8*.  pp.  Tiii.,  448.  ^.— 3d  £d. 
Boston,  1832, 12*.  pp.  347.    //. 

4176. The  $amf^    Revised,  with  Essays  and 

Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skinner.  Boston,  1854, 12*. 
pp.  359.    if. 

4176.  Sabine,  James.  Universal  Salvation  Tn- 
defensil>le  uptm  Mr.  Balfour's  Ground.  A  Re- 
ply to  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  ImiMirt 
of  the  Wonls  Sheol,  Hades  ...  [etc.].  By 
Walter  Balfour.**  In  a  Series  of  Lectures  de- 
livered in  the  Universalist  Church,  Charles- 
town.  . . .    Boston,  18S5,  8*.  pp.  132.    H, 

4177.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Sabine's  Lectures  on  the  **  Inquiry*'  into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Worcis  rendered 
Shcol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna.  In 
Two  Parts.  1st.  A  Defence  of  the  Inquiry. 
2d.  His  Proof  of  a  Future  Retribution  Con- 
sidered.   Boston,  1825,  8*.  pp.  13d. 

4178.  Emple,  Adam.  Remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing Doctrine  of  Modern  Univeraalism, 
which  teaches  that  there  is  No  Hell  and  No 
Punishment  for  the  Wicked  after  Death.  . . . 
New-York,  1835,  8*.  pp.  13».    B. 

4179.  Kneeland,  Abner.  Ancient  Untver- 
talism,  as  taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles; 
in  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  the  distinguistiing  Doctrine  of  Modern 
Universalisra  ...  .  By  Adam  Empie  ...  .*' 
New-York,  lH3ft,  8«.  pp.  64. 

4180.  Thompaon,  John  Samuel.  The  Uni- 
Tersalist,  consiMting  of  Essays  . . .  and  Miscel- 
laneous Pieces  tending  to  explain  and  defend 
the  Doctrine  of  Modem  Universalism.  Edited 
by  John  Samuel  Thompson,  assisted  by  8.  R. 
Smith  and  G.  B.  Usher.  ...  [Vol.  I.  Nos. 
1-12.  April  -  Sept.  1825.J  Utica,  N.Y.  1835, 
8». 

4181.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Devil  and 
Satan :  and  into  the  Extent  of  Duration  ex- 
pressed by  the  Terms  0/tm,  Aioity  and  Aioninsy 
rendered  Everlasting,  Forever,  kc.  in  the 
Common  Version,  and  especially  when  applied 
to  Punishment.  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1830, 12*. 
pp.  360. 

4182. Three  Inquiries   on    the   following 

Scriptural  Subjects :  I.  The  Personality  of  the 
Devil.  II.  The  Duration  of  the  Punishment 
expressed  by  the  Words  Ever,  Everlasting, 
Eternal,  Ac.  III.  Demoniacal  Possessions.  Re- 
Tised,  with  Essays  and  Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skin- 
ner.   Btieton,  18,U,  12>.  pp.  396.    H. 

Pam  III.  was  flrtt  Added  in  Um  third  ed.,  Prorl. 
denec,  1941,  \tf.  pp.  430.    B. 

4182».  HaiTca,  Joel.  Ten  Letters,  containing 
Re.v<innH  for  not  embracing  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation.     Hartford?  1837 f 

▲IM  pablUh«d  «•  No.  324  nf  the  TraeU  of  the 
Ancriean  Tract  Society,  New  York,  If,  pp.  60,  and 
la  another  form.  k.d.  11^.  pp.  ISS. 

4183.  CanAeld,  Russet.  A  Candid  Review 
of  Ten  Letters,  containing  Reasons  for  not 
embracing  the  Divtrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion, by  ItoT.  Joel  Hawes.  To  which  are  added 
Thirteen  Friendly  lietters  to  a  Candidate  for 
the  Ministry.    Hartford,  1837, 12*.  pp.  260. 

084.  Carow-^,  Vriedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  alleinse- 
ligmarhantto  lUrche.  . . .    [ Abth.  Lj  |  3*  and 


letxte  Abthellung.  2  Abth.  Frankftirt  am 
Main,  1826:  Gottingen,  1837, 8«.    H. 

Maintaiaa  the  doctrine  of  nniveraal  salratlon.  The 
author  is  (or  «ia)  a  Catholic. 

4185.  Ferrlas,  Edwin.  The  Plain  Restitution- 
ist.  ...    .Houtrose,  Pa.  1837,  12<».  pp.  aoo.     U. 

4186.  Huteblnson,  Samuel.  An  Apology 
for  believing  in  Universal  Reconciliation  ...  . 
Also,  A  Key  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  ...  . 
Norway,  Me.  1837,  l'>.  pp.  200. 

4187.  Peck,  Oe()rgo.  Universal  Salvation  con- 
sidered, and  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the 
finally  Impenitent  established,  in  a  Series  of 
Numbers  commenced  with  the  Sigiutture  of 
"Observer,"  in  "The  Candid  Examiner/'  a 
Periodical  Work  published  at  Montrose,  Pa. 
...  .  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  1837,  8*.  pp.  160. 
U. 

41 F8.  Allen,  William,  D.D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  delivered  in 
the  Chapel  of  Bowdoin  College.  ...  Bruns- 
wick, 1838,  8*.  pp.  40. 

4189.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Allen, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  Reply  to  his 
Lecture  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva* 
tion  ...  .  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1838, 12*.  pp. 
72. 

4190.  rOoodi^ln,  Ezra  Shawl.  On  the  Meaning 
of  the  Expressions,  Everlasting  Punishment  y 
and    *Life    Eternal,*    in     .Matthew    xxv.    40. 

.  {Chruiian  Exam,  for  Dec.  1838;  V.  441-453.) 
H, 

4191.  f ]  Meaning  of  Auor  and  Auortoc.   [In 

answer  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Remarks  on  the  above.  1 
(ChHUian  Ejom.  for  Sept.  1830;  IX.  20-46.) 
H. 

Prof.  Staart'i  remarkf  ware  puhl.  in  the  SpkrU  •/ 
M«  POgriHU  for  August,  1829.    Comp.  No.  4214. 

4192.  Hutchinson,  Samuel.  A  Scriptural 
Exhibition  of  the  Mighty  Conquest,  and  Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  over  Sin,  Death, 
and  Hell  ...  .  Norway,  Me.  1838,  12*.  pp. 
144.    H. 

4190.  Notes,  (m  Religions,  Moral,  and  Meta- 
physical Subjects.  . . .  Aberdeen,  1838,  8*.  pp. 
274.     U. 

Paces  n-loe  oppoae  the  dootrlns  of  etsmal  pnnlsh- 
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4194.  [Pateraon,  James].  Scripture  Inquiry 
into  the  State  and  Condition  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  his  Behalfl 
with  Reflections  on  the  Moral  Government  of 
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View  of  Creation."  Montrose,  1838,  8*.  pp. 
176-  iv. 

UnirerMlbt. 

4195.  Read,  Nathan.  An  Essay  on  Creation 
and  Anniliilatirin.  the  Future  Existence  and 
Final  State  of  all  Sentient  Beings.  ...  Belfast 
[Maine],  1845,  8«.  pp.  14.     F. 

Flr»t  pabliehcd  anonrmooalj  at  Bslftwt,  Mains,  la 
1828.9*.  pp.  24.  witli  tbe  title:— "A  Diaquiaition  oa 
Creation.  Annihilation,  the  Future  Exittenee,  and 
Pinal  HappineM  of  all  Sentient  Beings."    MA. 

4195*.  Sellon,  J.  A  Series  of  Sermons,  on 
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Malnuini  the  doctrine  of  ths  extinction  of  the 
wieked. 

4196.  Tliom,  David.  Three  Questions  proposed 
and  answered,  concerning  the  Life  forfeited  by 
Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and 
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An«w«r   UnlTersallim    according    to    itself! 
Boston,  182tt,  48*. 

4196.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Beocker,  Ikwtun.    Boston,  18*29,  IS*,  pp.  36. 

4109.  Knoiirlton,  Charles,  M.D.  Elomonts 
of  .M(Mleru  Materialism:  inculcating  the  Idea 
of  a  Future  State,  in  which  all  will  be  more 
happy,  under  whatever  Circumstanccn  they 
may  be  placed,  than  if  they  experienced  no 
Misery  in  this  Life.  . . .  Adams,  Mass:  1829, 
8*.  pp.  44S. 

4200.  Skinner,  Dolphus.  A  Series  of  Letters 
on  Important  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Sntjects, 
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of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  him 
against  Universalism,  in  the  Winter  of  1830. 
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FInt  pabl.  lu  1888-33,  In  the  iTninoeKcal  Maaa- 
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Firtt  publlBhed.  la  part,  la  the  fMrit  of  OU  PO- 
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4200.  Beeclier,  Lyman.  A  Sermon,  against 
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4217.  IVhlttemore,  Thomas.  100  Arjniments 
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pp.  17. 

4218.  De«n,  Paul.  A  Course  of  Lectures  in 
Defotice  of  the  Final  Restoration.  Delhrerrd 
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S<-ritK)ns,  on  the  D  >ctrino  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion. ...    BoHton,  1832, 1&>.  pp.  214. 

4220.  McClnre,  A.  Wilson.  Lectures  on  Ultra- 
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ed.,  with  Improvements.  IhkL  1838,  12*.  pp. 
126. 

4221.  UnlwerMilUt  (The).  Sebastian  Streeter, 
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4222.  IVliltteniore,  Thomas.  Notes  and 
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4223.  [Ballon,  Ilimea,  2dl.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Joel  llawf-s  D.D.  in  Reply  to  the  Orthodox 
Tnict,  No.  '224,  entitled  "  RoaKons  for  not  em- 
bracing; the  IX>ctrino  of  Universal  Salvation." 
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4224.  Brsiman,   Milton  P.,  and  HTbltte- 

more,  Thomas.  The  Dan  vers  DiiicusAion. 
[On  tlie  question.  Whether  the  dt>ctrino  of 
on<11cM8  mi.^ory  is  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  1 
...  [Whittem«>r(>'s  ed.]  2d  E<1.  Boston. (iS83,i 
1834,  8«.  pp.  90.     F. 

Lr<i)i  complftn.  "A  Report  of  the  DlscuiKion  at  Dan* 

Ter«i,"  etc.  Bostcn,  printed  bjr  William  Pdrce.   UtSS, 

If.  pp.  36.    BA. 

4225.  C^bb,  Sylvanus.  Reply  to  a  Dissertation 
on  the  iSnbjcct  of  Future  lhinislini<*nt,  by 
Oliver  Johnson  ...    .    Boston,  1S38, 8*.  pp.  24. 

4225*. The  Destruction  of  Soul  and  Bodv 

in  Gehenna.  A  Sermon  ...  .  Boston,  1838, 
8».  pp.  20. 

4226.  Cooke,  Parsons,  ^liittemore's  IIundrc«l 
ArKumetititfor  Universalism  answered.  Lowell, 
1838,  l'>.  pp.  24.    BA. 

4227.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Eternal  Hell  Ti*r^ 
nients  overthrown.  In  Tliroe  Ports.  1.  Uf 
the  Torments  of  Ilell.  the  Foundation  and 
Pillars  theri«uf,  searched,  discovered,  shaken 
and  removed,  etc.  2.  An  Article  from  the 
Ilarleian  Miscellany  on  Universalism.  3.  Dr. 
Hartley's  Defence  of  Universalism.  [Edited 
by  Thomas  Whittemore.]  Boston,  Tnimpet 
Q/^rtf,  1S88, 12».  pp.  167.    H. 

The  first  treaties  In  by  Samuel  Rlrhardwn,  aee  5a. 
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42:28.  Palf^Cf  Lucius  Robinson.  Selections  from 
Eminent  Commentators,  who  have  believed  in 
Punishment  after  Death;  wherein  they  hare 
agreed  with  Universalists,  in  their  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scriptures  relating  to  Punishment. 
Rerised  £d.  Boston,  (18SC  40,)  1869,  12>.  pp. 
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42S9.  RAyner,  Menxies.  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus;  illustrated  In  Nine  Loq- 
turee  ...  .  [Universalist.J  Boston,  18S;r, l'>. 
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4230.  S«ivyerf  Thomas  Jefferson.  Letters 
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senger, in  Reply  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  by 
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Conversations  l>etween  Inquirer  and  Univer- 
salist;  in  which  the  Salvation  of  All  Mankind 
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ift*.  pp.  28S.    B. 

4232.  Thom,  David.  The  Assurance  of  Faith, 
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l^pectator  fur  June,  mi\  V.  286-290.)    H. 

4234.  IVliltmsin,  Bernard.  Friendly  Letters 
to  a  Univemalist,  on  Divine  Rewanls  and  Pun- 
ishments. ...  Cambridge,  ISSi.  12».  pp.  xi., 
356.    H. 

4235.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  on  the  Term  Oehenna, 
rendered  Hell  in  the  Common  Version.  ... 
Boston,  1HS4, 12>.  pp.  96.    BA. 

4236.  Bsillou,  Hosea.  An  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution,  on  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  Anal(»gy  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Boston,  1834,  12».  pp.  203.  //;  — An- 
other ed.,  with  Notes,  etc.  by  Thomas  Whitte- 
more,  Boston,  1846, 18*.  pp.  216. 

4237.  Cooke,  Parsons.  Modern  Unlversalism 
exposed:  in  an  Examination  of  the  Writings 
of  Rev.  Walter  Balfour.  . . .  Lowell,  18S4, 12». 
pp.  248.    BA. 

4238.  Mltclicll,  Kdward.  The  Christian  Unt- 
versalist.    Now  York,  18S4, 12*.  pp.  216. 

4239.  Morse,  IMtt.  Answer  to  Rev.  H.  S. 
Johnson's  Two  Sermons  against  Univeraalism : 
delivered  in  Canton,  N.Y.  in  1831.  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  April,  1$S4, 12<».  pp.  60.     U. 

4240.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  A  Defence,  containing 
the  Author's  Renunciation  of  Univursalism, 
explained  and  enlarged  ...  .  £He,  Pa.,  18S4, 
12".  pp.  346. 

4241.  ClirUt  our  Life;  or  the  Scripture  Testi- 
mony concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Irelanti.    Dublin,  ISlO. 

Bee  Hinton'f  Athamntia,  p.  S,  «t  wqq. 

4242.  Ely-,  Exra  Stiles,  and  Tl&omas,  Abel 
Charles.  A  Discussion  of  the  Conjoint  Qnei«- 
tion.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
taught  in  the  Bible?  or  does  the  Bible  teach 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness of  All  Mankind?  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
...    .    New-York,  IM5, 18».  pp.  288.    //. 

4243.  M'Kee,  Joseph,  and  Skinner,  Otis 
Ainsworth.  Thc(tlogicaI  DiscuiMiun ;  Wing  an 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  Universallsni. 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  ...  .  Baltimore,  18Sft, 
18«  or  36«.  pp.  xiv.,  344. 

41M.  Ocfl^i^er,  O.  Nouvelles  quentions  philo- 
iophiques  ....  Berne,  188A,  12^*.  pp.  vi.,  134  -f-. 
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4246.  Pine,  Thomas.  Reflections  on  the  Prill* 
ciples  and  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  to  Everlasting 
Life  is  shewn  to  be  the  Pattern  of  a  Corr»> 
sponding  Blessing  to  be  extended  to  Mankind, 
according  to  the  Order  of  their  Moral  Pro- 
ficiency ...  .  [London,  18S5fJ  12*.  pp.  viii., 
219.   H. 

4246.  Roe,  R.  A  Short  Uelp  and  Incentive  to 
an  Unbiassed  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Truth 
of  Unlversalism,  or  the  Final  Restoration  ot 
All  Things.  . . .    Dublin,  18S5,  8*.  pp.  76.    U. 

4247.  VIvona,  Giovanni.  Dibattimento  apo» 
logetico  su  Teternitk  delle  pene,  dimuetrata 
con  la  sola  ragione  contro  le  (allacie  degli  empii 
filosofistL    Palermo,  18S6,  S«.  pp.  64. 

4248.  Balfonr's  Enquiry  [reyiewedl.  {BihL 
Rrperl.  for  July  18M;  VIII.  327-348.)    AS. 

4249.  Fuller,  Allen.  Letters  to  Rev.  N.  W. 
Hodges,  in  Reply  to  his  *'  Letters  on  Unlver- 
salism." ...  Charleston,  S.C.,  18S0,  8*.  pp. 
47. 

4249>.  Jansen,  Joh.  Matth.  Beantwortung 
der  Knige:  WiderKprechon  die  ewigen  Strafcn 
derOUte  Gottes?  und  Kntwickelung  der  Be- 
griffe  von  Strafe  und  Lohn.  . . .  (Achterfeldt's 
Zntichrijflf.  Ittito*.  u.  Kath.  TheiJ.,  1836,  Heft 
XIX.  pp.  68-108;  XX.  37-67.)    B. 

4250.  M'Morrls,  Spencer  J.  A  Defence  of 
Unlversalism,  being  a  Reply  to  Nicholas  W. 
Hodges  ...  .  Charleston,  S.C,  1836,  8*.  pp. 
30. 

4261.  I«ee,  Luther.  Univeraalism  examined 
and  refuted  ...  .  Watertown,  N.Y.,  1836, 
12».  pp.  300.     U. 

4262.  Merrltt,  Timothy.  A  Discussion  on 
Universal  Salvation,  in  Three  Lectures  and 
Five  Answers  against  that  Doctrine.  To  which 
are  added  Two  Discourses  on  the  same  Subject, 
by  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  A.M.  ...  New-York. 
1836,  32>.  pp.  328. 

4253.  Rider,  Wilson  C.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Future  Punishment,  delivered  at  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-IIouse  in  Cherryfleld.  ...  £1L§- 
worth  [.Me.],  1836,  12».  pp.  287. 

4264.  Andre-MTs,   L.  F.  W.    The  '*Two  Opi. 
nions,''  or  Salvation  k  Damnation  ...    .    Ma- 
con, Ga.,  1837,  8*.  pp.  196. 
UnireraallsU 

4264*.  Baader,  Franz  (Xavier)  von.  Ueber 
den  Paulinisclicn  BogrifT  dc>s  Versehenseins 
des  Menschen  im  Naraen  Jesn  vor  der  Welt 
Schtfpfiing.  . . .  [Three  Letters,  the  first  and 
second  to  Prof.  .Molit«)r,  the  third  to  Prof. 
Hoffmann.]    WUrrburg.  183T,  8».  ^^  sh.) 

AIM  Id  bis  SdmmtUch9  WmrU.  IV.  S2S-422.  {H.y 
In  these  letter*  HBadcr  onpose«  thedoctrioeof  eiuUese 
panishmeDt.  "Btemut  PiinlsbnieDt"  be  undentaode 
to  tneao  punUhment  in  tbe  eternal  no* Id,  as  dU* 
tinguiabed  fmni  tb^  world  of  spare  and  time.  —  pun- 
tibnient  In  hell  as  diatioguished  from  pur^lory. 

42.'>6.  [Bikllon,  Adin].  The  Touchstone,  ex- 
hibiting Unlversalism  and  Restorationism  as 
they  are.  Moral  Contraries.  By  a  Consistent 
Restorationlst.    Providence,  1837,  12*.  pp.  32. 

4256.  Davis,  James  M.  UniversaMsm  Un- 
masked . . . :  containing  Three  Lectures,  in 
Reply  to  Three  by  the  Kev.  John  Perry,  the 
Rev.  8.  W.  Fuller,  and  Rev.  A. C.  Thomas.  Also 
One  Hundred  ReaMonH  against  the  System  of 
Unlversalism,  and  an  Examination  ...  of  One 
Hundred  Reasons  in  flivonr  of  that, System  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  ...  Philadel- 
phia, 1837,  12».  pp.  2M^    r. 

4267.  [Honen,  Oeorg].  Kan  efter  D6den  en 
evig  GJengjeldelse  flnde  Sted?  Et  philoso- 
phisk  ForsOg.    Christiania,  1837,  8*.  pp.  32. 
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4M8.  lI*I<«od«  AlCfXMdflr  W.  Untrertallsin, 
in  it«  Modern  and  Ancient  Form,  broaght  to 
the  Tedt;  and  without  the  Argnment  from 
Aion,  Aionioa,  Ac.  ihown  to  be  Unacriptvral. 
...    Halifax,  N. 8.,  1817,  12^.  pp.  iT.,  10»-    ^ 

4260.  Mont fl^mery 9  George  W.  A  Reply  to 
the  Main  Arguments  advanced  In  a  Discourae 
delivered  by  Kov.  L.  Beocher,  D.D.  ...  in  Au- 
bam,  uu  the  Evening  of  Ang.  20tb,  in  Proof 
of  Endless  Miserv,  and  agaiost  the  Restitu- 
tion. . . .    Anburn,  18S7»  Vh.  pp.  23.    U, 

4260.  Pondy  Enoch.  Probation.  . . .  Bangor, 
IMT,  U«.  pp.  137. 

4261.  Prteat,  Jusiab.  The  Anti-UniTemllit, 
or  History  of  the  Fallen  Angels  of  the  8crlp- 
turen  ...  .  2  parts  (in  one  toI.)  Albimy, 
18S7,  S*.  pp.  420. 

4262.  Remlni^ony  Stephen.  Anti-UnlTer- 
salism;  or,  Uiiiversalism  shown  to  be  Unscrip- 
tural ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  WlUet-street, 
New  York.    New- York,  18ST,  1S«.  pp.  142. 

Sec  So.  4175. 

4263.  Erbkamy  Helnr.  tJeber  die  Lehre  ron 
der  ewigen  Verdammniss.  (Theol.  SUuL  u. 
Krit.,  1838,  pp.  384-464.)    IT. 

4064.  Holty  Edwin.  The  Weapons  of  Univer- 
salism  reversed.  (Amrriean  BilL  Repot,  for 
July,  1898;  XII.70-«7.)    H. 

4264*.  Jobat)  Joh.  0.  Kurzer  Innbegriff  des 
Ewigen  Evanf^olinnis,  in  einer  ...  Anslegung 
[tie]  der  wichtigsten  Weissagungen,  welclio 
.. .  im  Alten  una  Neuem  Testamcnte  . . .  ent- 
halten  sind  ...  :  Bath,  Penn.,  18S8, 12*.  pp. 
420.    B. 

MalnUloa  the  doetrioe  of  antvctval  rastontloa. 

4266.  Rof^cra,  George.    The  Pro  and  Con  of 

Universalism,  both  as  to  its  Doctrines  and 
Moral  Bearings.  6th  Ed.  Erie,  (im,)  1646, 
12*.  pp.  366.    H. 

4266. Universalism  Yindicated,  in  Reply  to 

a  Discourse  published  by  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Raper, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  x.  P.  or 
D.  12».  pp.  36.     U. 

4267.  Royce,  Andrew.  Universalism:  a  Mo- 
dern Invention,  and  not  according  to  Godli- 
ness. ...  2d  Ed.,  with  an  Examination  of  cer- 
tain Ruvicwa  Windsor  [Vt.J,  (1888,)  1839, 18*. 
pp.  207. 

4268.  Bond,  John  Nelson.  Conversations  be- 
tween an  l!.n(lle8S  Damnationist  and  a  Uniyer- 
salist.    183.? 

4209.  Thorn,  David.  Dialogues  on  Universal 
Salvation,  and  Topics  contiected  therewith. 
...  2(1  E<1.  London,  (1888,  8*.  U.)  1847,  8°. 
pp.  xliv.,  271.    B. 

4270.  [Bailey,  Philip  James].  FeBtus,aPoem. 
London,  1839,  8*.  pp.  360.  — 2d  ed.,  1846;  3d 
ed.,  184S, //r. 

The  later  editlooi  are  mneh  enlarfed.  The  author 
is  a  Uaiverralift. 

4271.  Boroliera,  Friedrich  Adolnh.  Dor 
Mensch  in  seinom  YerliMltnisse  su  Qott,  dies- 
seit  und  Jonseit  des  Graben,  im  Lichte  des 
Evangelii;  oder:  Die  ewige  Gerechtigkelt  ist 
ewig  (lie  Liebe.  . . .  Hamburg,  1889, 8».  pp.  xvi., 
263.    H. 

4272.  Conalderazlonl  sulle  pene  eteme 
deir  inftirno,  proptMto  al  Cristiano  onde  non 
abbia  a  provarie  dopo  la  morte.  Savona,  1889, 
18».  pp.  74. 

Pvrhnps  the  eaaie  an  No.  872S. 

4SZ73.  [Grani^er,  Arthur].  Ultra-Universal- 
ism,  and  iiA  Natural  Afllnittes.  By  Paul. 
Hartford,  1889, 12o.  pp.  51.     U. 

4274.  Oroab,  Aaron  B.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Teachings  of  the  Holy  5?criptMre«.  In  Two 
LectnreM.    I.   Partialism  not  taught  In  the 
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BfUeu    n.  8eilplur>  Proofr  of  UiiiT«raaliaB>. 
Utica,  1889, 1>.  |>p.  48. 

4276.  Saivyer*  Thomas  JefTenmn.  Letters  to 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Remington,  in  Review  of 
his  Lectures  on  Universalism.  Ilrst  ptaUiahed 
in  the  Unlversalist  Union.  New  Toik,  IM, 
2io.  pp.  160.    If. 


4^6.  flhcddy  Jemima.  Raasana  for  rtgeoting 
the  Doctrine  of  EodloH  Damnation  ...  . 
Newport,  N.U.  1889, 12*  or  18*.  pp.  234. 

4077.  SlKtmicry  Otia  Ainsworth.  Unfrenal- 
ism  illustrated  and  defended:  being  a  Byvteni 
of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Divinity,  dadueed 
from  Reason  aad  Revelation.  Botftoi^  1881^ 
12>.  pp.  360. 

4278.  Dclbnt, ^  the  Abbi.     Jm  certitude 

d'un  enfer  4temel  pour  lea  m^chants  aprto 
cette  vie.  d4montr4e  par  la  aaiat*  Sciitura. 
Angers,  1840, 18*.  pp.  264. 

4279.  Fair.  John.  The  Elegchioa,  or  a  Reltata- 
tion  of  Walter  Balfour's  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Import  of  the  Words  Sheol.  Hades, 
Tartarus  and  0  ehenna  ...  .  In  FourCbaptcn: 
Chapter  I.  . . .    Albany,  1840,  S*.  pfk  77.    €. 

4280.  F«mald,  Woodbury  M.  UniTerasUsa 
against  Partialism:  in  a  Series  of  Lscturef 
delivered  in  Newburyport,  Maaa.  ...    Boetoa, 


1846, 18*.  pp.  270.— 2d  ed.,  Philad.  1844. 8>. 
The  aathor  afkervardU  renoiiBaai  CniwfiaHwi. 

4281.  Hallock,  B.  B.  Letters  to  Rer.  £.  T. 
Ilatfleld,  in  Review  of  Two  Lectures  against 
Universalism...    .    New-Tork,  IMt*  18*.  pp. 

94.  zr. 

4281».  Lnelns. .    EsHd  svr  YHmviU  d«a 

peines.    Strasbourg,  1840. 
Agalnnt  the  doatHue. 

4282.  MetealTy  Charles  T.  P.  A  Synopsia  of 
some  of  tlio  Leading  Arguments  In  favor  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Unlvenal  Reatoratioii.  ... 
London,  1840,  8*.  pp.  34. 

4283.  Shinny  Asa.  On  the  Benerolsooa  and 
Rectitude  of  the  Supremo  Being.  ...  Balti- 
more, B(H)k  OommitUit  of  the  JHet'iodigt  E^tcnpel 
Church,  1840, 12".  pp.  4A3.     U. 

Pp.  207-408  relate  rhiefl.T  to  fDiure  p«nUliiB>ur. 
The  author  i«  oot  profieriy  a  UnlremlUl  bat  be 
maintains  that  "the  whole  leiidcncj  of  God's  pea  J 
■rraDffcnient<i  «1ll  be  to  ofienite  iffuiH^t  aia,  and 


•«7«m«ir  oooiiut  Mfcory.  for  e%rr  and  e\-er"  (i>.  tia.\. 
The  work  la  written  with  ehanaing  almpUrltj  aad 
caador. 

4284.  St nart,  Moses.  Future  Punishment,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  {Ameriean 
Btbl.  Rfpo$.  for  July,  1840;  2d  Ser.,  IT.  1-35.) 
H. 

4285.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Review  of  some  of 
Professor  Stuart's  Arguments  in  Defence  of 
Endless  Misery,  published  in  the  American 
Biblical  Repomtory,  July  1840.    B«atoo,  1840, 

18«.  pp.  72. 

4286.  Itandersy    8.   P.    Reply  to   Profosaor 

Stuart  ou  U  nivcrsalism. . . .  Waltham  [^Maaa.], 
1840,  8«.  pp.  32. 

In  antver  to  No.  4SM. 

^87.  Skinner,  Dolphns.  . . .  The  Final  Sal- 
vation of  All  3Iankind  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  United  Voice  of  Reason  and  Kerelation. 
(2d  Ed.)    Utica,  1840, 1:^*.  pp.  36. 

4288.  Soamet,  Alexandre.  La  Dirine  ^pop^ 
2  vol.  Paris.  1840,  K  —  2»M.,  ihid.  1841,  lh». 

The  f  ahjf^t  of  the  poem  U  the  redemptinn  ef  Hell, 
hr  a  aeeood  •ncriflre  of  Chii«t.  Sre  Lm  IM'rmtmn 
Prnn-  «<m  CiMUMMorvtec,  hr  Boarqaelot  —d  eUiof*, 
VI.  iOO. 

4289.  IVblttcmorCy  Tliomas.  The  Plaia 
Guide  to  Universalism:  designed  to  lead  In- 
quirers to  the  Belief  of  that  Doctrine,  and 
Believers  to  the  Practice  of  it.  ...  Bostoa. 
1840, 12*.  pp.  408.    H. 
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4390.  WllllAmsoii,  Imiic  D.  An  ExpoBition 
aod  Defence  of  UnlverMtltsm,  fn  a  Series  of 
Sermons  delivered  In  the  DniTersalist  Chorch, 
Baltimore,  Md.  . . .  Kew  York,  1840, 18*.  pp. 
227.    //. 

4291.  IVItherdl,  J.  F.  Truth,  to  make  yon 
Free.  Being  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Re- 
ligiouN  Views  of  a  Despised  and  Persecifted 
Sect  of  Christians.  ...  3d  Ed.  Concord  [N.H.], 
(1M0,  42,1 1844,  48*f  pp.  48. 

4292.  H«tlleld»  Edwin  F.  Universallsm  as  It 
Is:  or  Text  Book  of  Modem  UniTersalIsm  In 
America.    New  York,  1841, 12«.  pp.  841. 

AgalnM  tb«  daetrins.    8m  No.  43Ml 

4298.  8«^ry er,  Thomas  Jefferson.  ReTlew  of 
E.  F.  Hatfield's  *  Universalism  as  it  Is.*  New- 
York,  1811, 18*.  pp.  vili.,  220. 

4294.  Moore,  Asber.  Un iversalist Belief  ...  . 
2d  Ed.  (Fhilad.  1841,)  Boston,  1846,  18>.  pp. 
216.    H. 

t 

4295.  Sehflify  or  SebalTy  Fhilipp.  Die  Siinde 
wider  den  heiligen  Geist  and  die  daraus  gexo- 
genen  dogmatinchen  and  ethischen  Folgemn- 
gen.  fine  exegetisch-dogmatische  Abhand- 
lang,  nebst  einem  bistorischen  Anhange  Uber 
das  Lebensende  des  Francesco  Spiera. 
Halle,  1841,  8*.  pp.  210  +.    D, 

4296.  Bulkle  V,  S.  C.  and  Hatcblna,  Elias. 
A  Report  of  the  Dfscnssion  held  in  Newmar> 
ket,  N'.ll.  between  Rev.  8.  C.  Bnlkley,  Univer- 
salist,  and  Elias  Hntchins,  Freewill  Baptist 
...    .    Dtjver,  184),  12*.  pp.  72. 

4297.  Forbes,  Darius.  A  Discounie  in  Reply 
to  the  Que«tion,  "  Were  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles Untversalists?**  [In  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Nathan  D.  George.] . . .  Delivered  in  Bucks- 
port,  Maine,  . . .  June  26, 1842.  Boston,  1842. 
12«».  pp.24.    U, 

4298.  French,  Calvin.  Immortality  the  Gift 
of  Ood  throngh  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  given  to 
those  only  who  have  Part  in  the  First  Resur- 
rection.   Boston,  Ms.,  1842, 18*.  pp.  64. 

4299.  Ruaaell,  Philemon  R.  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  a  Un  iversalist.  In  which  the  Sut^ect  of 
Modern  Universalism  is  examined;  ...  audits 
Falflity  and  Absurdity  clearly  proved  ...  , 
2d  Ed.    Exeter  (N.IL),  1842, 1>.  pp.  159. 

4900.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  A  Series  of 
Sermons  In  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Salvation.  . . .    Boston,  1842, 18<».  pp.  216. 

MMm 

4901.  Smttll,  Matthew  Hale.  Universalism 
examimni,  renoniKed,  exposed  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  (...)  1842,  8».  pp.  |v.,  396. 

8«e  fh«  thm  Knglamder  for  Jao.  1843;  I.  St-bT, 

•4302.  Tkon,  David.  Divine  Inversion :  or  a 
View  of  the  Character  of  God  as  in  all  respects 
Opuosed  to  the  Character  of  Jtf  an.  . . .  London, 
»#2,  fi».  pp.  XX.,  297.     U. 

4303.  Wentherllt,  Thomas,  M.D.  The  The- 
ory  of  Divine  Inversion  examined.  LiTernool. 
1843. 

4304.  Bflitey,  John.  Thoughts  on  the  Immor- 
tality and  Future  Condition  of  Man :  designed 
. ..  espeeiatty  aa  a  Reply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Storrs* 
Inquiry,  **Are  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  Im- 
mortal ?"  . . .    Albany,  1843,  8».  pp.  65. 

Oonpare  No.  4S34. 

4906.  BIblo  Examiner  (The).  Edited  bv  George 
Storrs.  Pbilaftolphie,  q/ltnoarcU  New  York, 
Urge  8*. 

A  pciiodleal.  '*  Penned,"  to  dm  the  words  of  the 
editor.  •'  almoflt  eatirelj  to  tb«  topl^  ol  *  No  Immor- 
isMy.  er  KndlSM  Mfe,  exocj^t  throoKti  Jena*  Cbritt 
•!•««.'  . . .  PvbHobod  oessaionallj  Rinco  *43  er  '44, 
ma4  TC«al*rtr  Kinoe  '47."  firat  montblr.  then  Mml- 
■MBtblr.  DtMonttoDed  Dee.  IK7.  Publication  re> 
SMMd  Jso.  180.  la  itaoiithly  ptfrte  of  K  pftfea. 
Mr.  Slorrs  hai  paUiakMl  oianj  imsU  traois  la  tup- 


Kre  c€  his  vlevo  ea  this  eahfeet.  m  "  fhe  Tne 
aree  of  Life,"  "The  Oo«prl  Hope,'  "The  Bioh 
Man  and  Lourui."  eU.  The  Bible  BxamlDer  tor 
I8M  eonuins  a  Dtseuaslen  between  Prof.  H.  Maulion 
and  Mr.  Btorra  oo  the  Serlptare  doetrlne  oonoemlnf 
Uie  eottl,  —also  published  separaiely. 

4806.  I>el«ne«7,  William  H.,  Bp.  A  Charge  to 
the  Clersv  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- 
York,  delivered  August  17,  1843,  ...  on  the 
Extent  of  RedeniptkNi.  Utica,  N.Y.,  1843»1>. 
pp.  46.     V. 

Agelnsc  Unlronaliaa. 

4307.  Gurley,  John  A.  Reply  to  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walker's  -'  Short  and  Easy  Af ethod  ncilh  Unl- 
versalists.'*    Cincinnati,  1843, 12*.  pp.  62. 

4808.  (ialnbT,  George  W.  The  Salvation  of 
ChriNt,  or  a  Brief  ExiKMitlon  and  Defence  of 
Universalism  ....  Saco,  Me.,  1848, 16*  or  32». 
pp.  80.    BA. 

4309.  Poiirery  John  H.  An  Exposition  of  Uni- 
versalism [in  opposition  to  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Cincinnati,  puM.  for  the  MtiJwdut  EvUcmoL 
Churdt,  1859  [cop.  1843  J,  12».  pp.  311. 

4810?  Pym,  William  W.  The  Restitution  of  AU 
Things.  . . .    London,  1843, 12».  pp.  836. 

4311.  Wltherell,  J.  F.  Five  Pillars  in  th« 
Temple  of  I'ai'tislism  shaken  and  removed. 
. . .    Concord,  1843, 16».  pp.  71  +. 

4312.  Tatee,  Freeman,  and  Fr«ncf  a,  Eben. 
A  Discussion  of  the  Conjoint  Question,  Is  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  for  any  Part 
or  Portion  of  the  Human  Family  taught  In 
the  Scriptures;  or,  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final 
Holiness  and  Happiness  of  all  .Mankind?  ...  . 
Exeter  [N.H.],  1843,  8*.  pp.  107.    H. 

4313.  Hill,  M.    The  System  of  American  Uni- 
versaliHm  exhibitod  and  exposed  in  a  Sermon 
delivered  in  Saccanippa  and    Portland.  Me 
...    .    3d  Ed.    Portland,  (1843,)  1844, 12>.  pp 
24. 

4314.  Boyden,  John,  Jr.  Review  of  ReT.  M. 
Hill's  Sermon  on  "American  Universalisra." 
. . .     Providence,  1844, 12«.  pp.  23. 

4815.  Antl-Annllill«ttomlat  (The>.  J. 
Litch.  Editor  and  Publlsiier.  Vol.  I.  No.  1. 
Philadelphia,  April  15,  1844,  8o.  pp.  32.    H. 

Oontalnlng  "  GooTersatkms  on  the  Intermediate 
Bute  of  the  Dead  end  AnnihilRtlon,  between  J. 
LItcfa  snd  Geo.  Storm.'*  I  do  not  know  bow  nanj 
numbers  of  this  {lerlodlcal  were  published. 

4816.  AuatiB,  John  Mather.  Argumenti 
drawn  from  the  Attributes  of  God,  in  Support 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ... 
Boston,  1844, 12«».  pp.  218.    H, 

4317.  Thomsia,  Abel  Charles.  213  Quefttfons 
without  Answers.    [Philadelphia,]  n.d.12». pp. 

4318.  Cooper,  Joseph  T.  Anawera  to  '<Qnea- 
tions  without  Answers**  ...  .  (Originally 
published  in  the  Evangelical  Repository.) 
Philadelphia.  1844,  8*.  pp.  26.    BA. 

4319.  [Cotrsm,  Thomas  Conolly].  Thonghtson 
the  Popular  Opinions  of  Eternal  Punishment, 
being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and 
whether  this  Latter  Doctrine  be.  or  be  not 
Consistent  with  the  Scriptures  of  Gpd  ...  . 
London,  1844, 12».  pp.  64  +.     u. 

Pavors  the  doetrlne  of  the   destractlon   of  the 

WlokfHi. 

4320.  Dobnejr,  H.  H.  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Future  Punishment :  an  Argument,  by  H.  H. 
Dobney.  (Baptist  Minister,  England.)  Fourth 
American,  flrom  the  Second  London  Edition. . 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  ♦'  The  State  of 
the  Dead,"  by  John  Milton,  . . .  extracted  flrom 
his  "•  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine.''  Peace 
Daks  R.I.,  1856.  12b.  pp.  286,  24.    j^, 

PIret  puM.  in  1844,  with  the  Utle.  "  Notes  of  Les- 
tures  on  Puture  Pontshmeat."  8es  a  review  la 
Lord's  T%«tL  mtd  Ut.  ^mnud  fbr  Jan.  1861 :  IlL 
8W-424.    UJ.)    SssalBsirs^flir.  ' 
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4S21.  Enquirer  concerning  the  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment,  in  Eight  Letters  to  a 
Friend:  with  an  Appendix.  By  a  Layman. 
Maidstone,  1844, 12<>.  pp.  M. 

4822.  rOulldy  E.  E.].  The  UniTersalist's  tiook 
of  Reference.  Containing  all  the  Principal 
Facts  and  Arguments,  and  Scripture  Texts, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  Oreat  Controversy  between 
Limitarians  and  Universallsts.  ...  2d  Ed.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Boston,  (1944,)  1853, 12". 
pp.  381.— 6th  id.,  with  the  author's  name, 
t6uf.  IflfiO,  12>. 

4823.  I««font    de    Montferrlery    . 

L'enfer  d6montr6  par  ratson,  on  la  philosophie 
forc6o  de  reconnattre  r6teniit4  des  peines. 
Montauban,  1844, 12>.  pp.  204. 

4324.  Storrsy  George.  An  Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal  f  in  Six  Sermons.  Also, 
Have  the  Dead  Knowledge  f  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Extract  on  *  the  Second  Death.'  By 
Archbishop  Whately.  2l8t  Ed.  New  York, 
1852  [cop.  1848],  IS"*,  pp.  128.    D. 

Ad  ediUoo  was  publ.   at   NewcsfUe-on-Tyna  In 
1844.    Pint  edition  carUerT    Bte  No.  4SM. 

4825.  trnlvcra«lUt  Quarterly  (The)  and  Oe- 
neml  Keview.  Volume  L-XVm.  Boston, 
1844-»1,&>.    H. 

4826.  Lane,  BenJ.  I.  Sabbath  Evening  Lec- 
tures ;  or  the  ReAige  of  Lies  and  the  Covert 
from  the  Storm :  being  a  Series  of  Thirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish- 
ment. . . .    Troy,  N.T.,  1844, 12*.  pp.  331. 

4327.  Burr,  Charles  Chauncy.  A  Review  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  Universalism. 
In  Six  Numbers.  ...  Troy  [N.T.j,  1844, 12>. 
pp.  144.    U. 

4328.  Galbraltb,  Johri.  A  Letter  ...  to  Rev. 
Henry  Tnllidge,  containing  some  Comments 
upon  ft  Work  entitled,  "The  Refuge  of  Lies, 
and  the  Covert  from  the  Storm."  Written  by 
Rev.  Bci\}amin  I.  Lane  ...  .  Erie,  1846, 16*. 
pp.  40. 

4320.  [Galloiiray,  Oeorge].  The  Errors  of 
Modern  Theology,  more  especially  of  the  Mo- 
risonian  SyHteni;  shown  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling. 
By  a  ChriHtian  Observer.  Glasgow,  1845, 12*. 
pp.  36.     U. 

4830.  [Kent,  Adolphnsl.  A  Letter,  in  Reply 
to  some  Roninrks  on  '^Soul,  Spirit,  and  Mind," 
**IIad("4  and  Cehcnna,''  •*  Man  the  Imago  of 
God,"  Ac;  an«l  in  Vindication  of  "The  Whole 
Counsel  of  Go<l."  By  Abiezer.  London,  1845, 
120.  pp.  48,     u: 

4331.  [ ].     A  Letter,  in  Reply  to  some  Objec- 

tloMH  advftnce<l  against  **  The  Whole  Counsel 
of  G(k1."  By  Ablezcr.  Bath,  1845,  12».  pp. 
22.     U. 

4332.  f 1.    A  Utter,  in  Vindication  of  "The 

Wlu»lo  CouuhpI  of  God,''  from  sundry  Objec- 
tinnn  proposeil  by  One  or  More  of  the  Chris- 
tians commonly  called  Plymouth  Brethren. 
By  AM«z(?r.     Dnth.  1845, 12o.  pp.  ."W.     U. 

These  two  tracts  are  In  defence  of  I'DiveraalUm. 

4333.  Plns^ree,  Enoch  Merrill,  and  Rice,  N. 
L.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation :  held  in  Cincinnati.  0..  from  March 
24,  to  April  1, 1845.  ...  Cincinnati,  1845, 12". 
pp.  429.     H. 

4334.  Plngree,  Enoch  Merrill,  anrf IV aller, 
John  L,  A  Debate  on  Cniversalism :  held  in 
Warwiw,  Kentucky,  May,  1844  ...  .  Cincin- 
nati, 1.H45,  8«».  pp.  .357.     W. 

43.35.  Sawyer,  Thomas  Jefferson.  Endless 
PuniHlmxMit;  its  Origin  and  Grounds  exa- 
mined: with  other  Discourses.  ...  New-York, 
1845, 180  or  24«.  pp.  252.    H. 
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4330.  Tl&om,  David.    The  Three  Grand  Exhi- 
bitions of  Man's  Enmity  to  God.  . . .    Loodon 
1845,  8".  pp.  xxxii.,  558.     U. 

Berfeww  bj  J.  W.  ThompMO  ta  Ike 
for  Marob,  1847 ;  XLII.  ISl-llS. 


4837.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  Moral  Justice  of  Uni- 
versalism. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Sketch 
of  the  Author's  Life.  ...  Erie,  1845,  18*.  pp. 
102.    H. 

4338.  [Forbes,  Darius].  The  Univeraalist^s 
Assistant ;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Princi)Md 
OUJectioDs  commonly  urged  again^  Universal* 
ism....    Boston,  1846, 18*.  pp.  234.    H. 

4339.  George*  Nathan  D.  An  Examination  of 
Universalism,  embracing  its  Rise  and  Progress, 
and  the  .Means  of  its  Propagation.  . . .  Boatoo. 
184ft,  12>.  pp.  210.    H. 

4330*.  Grlndle,  Wesley.  The  Doctrine  of 
EndleM  Punishment  renounced  and  refuted. 
. . .    Boston,  1840,  !&*.  pp.  30. 

4340.  Serpent  (The)  Uncoiled:  or  a  Full 
Length  Picture  of  Universalism.  By  a  West- 
ern Laynmn.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  Revised  Ed.  Philadelphia, 
jlmer.  Baptitl  PubUcaUon  Society,  [1M6^J  U* 
or  24*.  pp.  107. 

4341.  IVl&lte,  Edward.  Life  in  Christ.  Four 
Discourses  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that 
Immortality  is  the  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the 
Regenerate :  being  the  SulMtance  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  Hereford  in  the  Year  1S45.  ... 
London.  1840, 9*.  pp.  xviii.«  837  +. 

See  BeUt^e  B*r.  for  Jan.  1847;  ith  8«r..  XXL  U- 
66.  (H.)    Oomp.  No. 


4342.  Urileon^  James  Victor.  Reasons  for  our 
Hope:  comprising  upwards  of  a  TlioQsand 
Scriptural  Evidences  ...  of  the  Doctrine  uf  tbs 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Human  Family 
...    .    Boston,  1840, 12*.  pp.  313.    H. 

4343.  HaU,  Alexander.  Universalism  against 
Itself,  or  an  Examination  and  ReftitatioQ  uf 
the  Principal  Arguments  claimed  in  Support 
of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happiness  of  AU 
Mankind.  ...  St.  aairsville,  O.,  1846,  \». 
>p.  480.— Reprinted,  Nottingham  (Eng.),  1S4S, 


S? 


Sec  No.  4300. 

4344.  Flanders,  G.  T.  Review  of  Alexander 
Hairs  •'  Universalism  against  ItselC''  Zanes- 
ville,  0.,  1841, 10*  or  32».  pp.  SOL 

4345.  Brlttsiii,  Samuel  Byron.  An  IHnstra* 
tion  and  Defence  of  Universalism  as  an  Idea, 
in  a  Series  of  Philosophical  and  Scriptural 
Discourses.  . . .    Albany,  1847, 1^.  pp.  188  -f . 

4346.  Goir,  Isaac  C.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Original  Use  and  Scripture  Import  of  the 
Terms  S-Ueol,  Hade.%   Inrtarot^  and  Gehenna 

. .    .    Honesdale.  Pa^  1847,  8o.  pp.  20. 

4347.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  The  Re- 
vealed Doctrine,  etc.  1847.    See  Na  3383. 

434^.  Ijatltam,  Alanson,  Methodise  and 
Coolc,  James  Monroe,  Univermilitt.  Discus- 
sion ...  .  Subject,  John  5:  28,  29.  ...  Pro- 
vidence, 1847,  8«.  pp.  136. 

4349.  Moore,  Asher.  Universalism  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Bible.  Philadelphia,  1847,  18*. 
pp.  196. 

4350.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth. . . .  Seven  Ser- 
mons ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  E.  F.  Hatfield's 
Attack  upon  Universalists  and  Universalism. 
. . .     New  York,  1847, 18».  pp.  176. 

See  No.  4293. 

4351.  SmltU,  Matthew  Hale.  Universalism 
nut  of  God:  ...  with  the  Experience  of  the 
Author,  during  a  Ministry  of  Twelve  Tears. 
[New-Tork,]  American  TVod  AoM^r,  [1847,] 
18*.  pp.  258. 
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4362.  l¥«ldle,  Darid.  The  UlUmate  Mani- 
festatiuii  of  Uod  to  the  World  ...  .  London, 
IM7,  lfl».  pp.  61  +. 

4353.  IVIlIlamtoifty  Isaac  D.  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Doctrine  of  Endleu  Puniahmout. 
. . .    Cincinnati,  1847, 18*.  pp.  226. 

4354.  Hlnton,  John  Uoward.  Who  will  Live 
for  Krer?  An  Examination  of  Luke  xx.  30; 
with  Notes.    London.  1848,  8<>.  pp.  32. 

Beprioted  in  hi*  AtiuuMtia,  pp.  4-a-i56. 

4055.  Morris^  W.  Christ  and  the  Sadducees : 
or  the  True  Meaning  of  Luke  xx.  36«  vindi- 
cated, in  a  Series  of  Strictures  on  a  recent 
Piiniphlet  by  John  Howard  Uinton,  M.A.,  en- 
title<i  -Who  wiU  Ure  for  Ever?"  Ac.  Ac 
1848?  U. 

4.150.  'White,  Edward.  Who  will  Live  for 
Kverf  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
1  Union's  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an 
Apitendix,  on  the  Signification  of  the  Terms 
Life  and  Death.    London?  1848 f 

43*7.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Future  Punishment. 
{BrUtsh  Quar.  Hev.  for  Fob.  1848;  VII.  106- 
122.)    B^. 

In  oppoillioB  to  WhiM  and  Dobnej.   See  No*.  4320, 

mi. 

4368.  Holmes,  David,  and  Auatln,  John 
M:ither.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment, Universal  Salvation,  and  Endless  Puu- 
isbmeut,  held  in  Genoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  from 
December  28th,  1847,  to  January  6th,  1848  . . . 
revised  by  the  Parties.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1848, 
12*.  pp.  823. 

4369.  le  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
True  or  False?  Dialogues  between  a  Calvin- 
ist,  Arminian,  Baxterlan,  and  Berean.  Lon- 
don, 1848, 1>.  pp.  20. 

4360.  Jordan^  J.  Henry.  Review  of  Alexan- 
der Hall  against  Unlversalism.  ...  Indian- 
apolis, 1848,  10>.  pp.  44d. 

See  Ko.  4S48. 

4361.  Manford,  Erasmus,  and  FranUIn, 

Benjamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  snJ 
Universal  Salvation.  Held  in  Milton,  Ind., 
Oct  26,  27,  and  28,  1847.  . . .  Indianapolis, 
1M8,  16".  pp.  368. 

4362.  Roberts^  Orrin.  Antidote  Analyzed: 
or  a  Review  of  the  Pamphlet  entitled  **An  An- 
tidote for  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
by  John  0.  Stearns."  . . .  Rochester,  1848, 16«. 
pp.338. 

Bee  Mo.  4201. 

4363.  Austin,  John  Mather.  A  Critical  Re- 
view of  a  Work  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Backus,  entitled 
Unlversalism  another  Gospel,  or  J.  M.  Austin 
vs.  the  Bible.  . . .  Auburn,  N .¥.,  184tf ,  16>.  pp. 
142. 

4364.  Ballotty  Hosea.  A  Voice  to  Untversal- 
ists.  ...  Boston,  1861  [cop.  1849],  12>.  pp. 
27-2. 

4366.  Foster^  John.  A  Letter  of  the  Cele- 
brated John  Foster  to  a  Young  Mtnistel*  on 
the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment :  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Extracts  from  Orthodox  Writers,  and  an 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  regard  to  the  Character  of  its  Publications. 
[By  Alpheus  Crosby.]    Boston,  1849,  12>.  pp. 

110.    H. 

TtaU  Ittter  of  Foster  wu  alao  pobUrtied  with  a 
TrtUee  bj  Bev.  T.  J.  Sswjer.  D.D.,  New  York,  185S, 
W».    U. 

4366.  [Hikllamy  R.  A.].  John  Foster  on  Future 
Punishment.  {Church  Sev.  for  Oct.  1849;  II. 
369^369.)    BA. 

4367.  Horrlt,  W.  What  is  Spiritual  Life? 
Inklings  of  Truth  on  the  Sultject  of  **  Christ 


our  Life,*'  for  the  Consideration  of  the  **Spi- 
ritual,"  ICor.  IL  15.  ...  London,  1849,  12*. 
pp.32. 

4368.  MorrlSy  W.  Doctrine  according  to  Qod* 
liness.  The  Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies 
of  the  Doctrine,  that  Life  and  Immortality 
are,  and  can  be,  posseftMfd  only  in  Christ.  A 
Sequel  to  "  What  is  Spiritual  Life?"  London, 
1849, 12".  pp.  48. 

4369.  Hlmton,  John  Howard.  Athanasii:  or. 
Four  Books  on  Immortality. — To  which  is  ap> 
pended,  "  Who  will  Live  for  Lver T'  an  Exami- 
nation of  Luke  XX.  36;  with  Ilejoindcrs  to  the 
Rev.  E.  White,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Morris.  . . . 
London,  1849, 12».  pp.  xii.,  528. 

Bee  Edetiie  Jtcc.  for  Sept.  lAO;  4th  Scr.  XXVI. 
SS8-MB.  (if.)    Comp.  Noe.  4S41,  4354-M. 

4370.  Ijeey  Luther.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  . . .  New- York,  1849, 18«.  pp.  191.  —  "Re- 
vised and  improved,"  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1859, 12». 
pp.  183. 

Oppoeae  the  doetrlnei  of  msterlaUim  sad  the  anal- 
bUauon  of  the  wicked. 

4C71.  [Storrs,  Georgel.    The  Unity  of  Man; 
or,   Life   and  Death  Realities.    A  Reply   to 
Luther   Lee.     By  Anthropos.    Philadelphia, 
1850, 180.  pp.  122.     a 
Bee  No.  438S. 

4372.  Stepbeli,  Sir  James.  Essays  in  Eccle- 
biasticalBiogruphy.  ...  3d  Ed.  2voL  London, 
(1849,  50,)  1863,  8*.    //. 

The  EpUogoe,  Vol.  II.  pp.  49&-506.  oppoten  the  doo- 
trlne  of  eternal  punUhmeuL    See  bieiow ,  No.  4474. 

4373.  Cbapman,  James  L.,  and  Shel&aiiey 

C.  F.  R.    Dij*cu8»lon  ...    .    "Do  the   Scrip- 
I   turcs  teach  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punlsb- 
Au-nt."    2d  Ed.    Notasulga,  Ala.,  1850,  8«>  or 
large  lOo.  pp.  136. 

4374.  Coquerel,  Athanase. ,  La  mort  seconde 
ct  los  {leined  6tcrnelles  Deux  sermons  ...  . 
Paris,  1850, 1>  or  18».  pp.  72.     P. 

TraniUtcd  in  ProtettantUm  in  Ptrts,  Boston.  1854. 
18".  Goqucrcl  oppose*  the  doctrine  of  eternal  panlxh. 
ment.  Compare  the  lant  chapter  of  hli  CArUtMinteaM 
expcrime$UM,  ParU,  1847.  IP,  with  the  notca. 

4375.  Coony  Reune  H.  The  Doctrine  of  Future 
and  Endless  Punishment,  logically  proved,  in 
a  Critical  Examination  of  such  Passages  of 
Scripture  as  relate  to  the  Fiual  Destiny  of 
Man.  . . .    Cincinnati,  1850, 12*.  pp.  3C8.    <?. 

4376.  GreiVy  Henry.  Future  Punishment  not 
Eternal  Life  in  MiHory,  but  Destruction.  ... 
Philadelphia,  1850, 12°.  pp.  12.    IT. 

4377.  MetbodUt  KpUcopal  Cliureli» 

U.S.  —  Tract  ikxirty.  A  t>trau^e  Thing. 
[Against  Uui verbalism.] — Uiiivuraalism  Un- 
scriptural.  —  The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Ihiuish- 
ment  founded  on  the  Divine  Benevolence. 
{^Tracts,  Ntis.  74,  189, 304.) 

4378.  MoncrlefT,  William  Glen.  Dialogues 
on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Philadelphia, 
1860, 12*.  pp.  CO. 

Preflaea  dated  Mtuaelbttrgh,  Scotland.  Dec.  2S, 
1848. 

4379.  Piercet  Lovick,  and  Sliehane,  C.  F. 

R.  A  Theological  Discusxicm  held  in  Auieri- 
cus,  Georgia,  on  the  14th,  loth,  and  10th  of 
March,  1850.  . . .  [On  the  question  of  Endless 
Punishment]  Notasulga,  Ala.,  [1850,J  8*  or 
large  lO*.  pp.  79.        • 

4380.  [Alexander,  Archibald].  Unlversalism 
False  and  Unscriptural.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration and  Intensity  of  Future  Punishment. 
Philadelphia,  Prahylerian  Board  of  Publica- 
tion, [1851,J  18».  pp.  104.    n. 

4381.  Endless  Punishment,  a  Result  of  Cha- 
racter. (New  Et^lander  for  May,  1851 ;  IX. 
186-197.)    H. 

4382.  TUlotson,  Obadiah  Ilosford.  The  Des- 
tiny of  Mankind :  or  What  do  the  Scriptures 
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tench  respecting  the  Final  Oondftion  of  the 
UuniHD  Family r  ...    Boeton,  18ftl,  10*.  pp. 

Tiii.,  111. 

i3SSr2^.  Alle  Menn^ert  endellge  OpreisninK 
Ted  ChriKtiini,  af  D.  Petersen,  H.  L.  Oorhard 
og  andre  gtidelige  Miends  Tanker  og  Bkrifber, 
og  eudelig  i  et  Brer  gruudig  og  tydelig  fore* 
stiilet.    Christianla,  185)1,  16>.  pp.  00. 

4883.  Bagitall,  William  R.  The  Intermediate 
State,  and  the  Funiffhment  of  the  Wicked. 
(MfUuidisl  Qiiar.  Fev.  for  April,  1862 ;  XXXIV. 
im-'2Gl.)     //. 

Id  oppotUlon  to  the  dootrlae  of  Mr.Btom.   Bee  Ho. 
iSTl. 

4384.  Gorham,  Oeor^  M.  The  Eternal  Du- 
ration of  Future  Punishments  is  nut  inconsiK- 
tent  with  the  Divine  Attributes  of  Justice  and 
Mercy :  an  Essay  which  obtained  the  Bumey 
Prieo  for  the  Year  1851.  Cambridge,  1852, 8«. 
pp.  78. 

4385.  De  Q,iilneey9  Thomas.  On  the  sup- 
poHeil  Scriptural  Expression  for  Eternity 
[aiMy].  18&2.  (In  his  T/ieof.  Eua^i,  Boston, 
\854, 16»,  1.  127-146.)    H. 

4380.  Stcama,  John  0.    The  Immortality  of 
the  8ouI:  being  an  Examination  of  the  Pecu- 
liar Views  of  "Second  Adventlsts,"  on  this 
Subject.    Uticn,  (N.Y.,  1852,1'5M».  pp.  126. 
In  oppotition  to  tb*  doctrln*  of  thsanuhUstlon  of 
the  wicked. 

4387.  Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson.  Jonah's  Grief 
for  the  duurd.     A  Discourse  of  the  Moral  Ar- 

f;ument  against  Endless  Misery  ...    .    Boston, 
853,  8o.  pp.  G2. 
4387^  [Ballou,  Ilosea,  Td].    The  Divine  Ooo<^ 
ncri^.   rrr  as    i-JndletM    Misery.     {Uhiversalitt 
Quar.  for  Oct.  1853  »  X.  404-412.)    H. 

4388.  Bceelier.  Edward.  The  Conflict  of  Ages. 
1853.    SeeNu.'496. 

4389.  Blatity  Jacob.  Death  not  Life:  or  the 
DiMtruction  of  the  Wicked  . . .  established,  and 
£ndle3«s  Misery  disproved,  by  a  Collection  and 
Explanation  of  all  Passages  on  Future  Pun- 
ishment. To  which  is  added  a  Review  of  Dr. 
£.  Hui*cluT's  Conflict  of  Ages,  and  John  Fos- 
ter's Letter.  ...  7th  Ed.  Buffalo,  1857,  (Ist 
etl.,  Now  York  ?  1853,)  16*  pp.  117,  42,  8.    Jl. 

4390.  Barruaa,  John  C.    Letters  to  Rev.  Lo- 

vick  Fierce,  D.D Being  a  Review  of 

a  Pamphlet,  recently  publislied  by  him,  eii- 
title*!  '  Uuiventalisin  examined  and  con- 
demned' ...  .  Notasulga,  Ala.,  1858, 18*.  pp. 
179. 

4390*.  Kllaktm,  f  smion.   Les  visions  d'Esaie 
et  la  iiiiiivulle  terre.  Par  Eliakim.  Rotterdam, 
al»o  Leipsic,  1854  [185t],  8o.  pp.  288,  ii.    D. 
ll«liiutia«  the  prc-exl^tence  of^MuU  and  unirerul 

Mdvutiuu. 

4301.  Bllla,  Aaron.  Bible  vs.  Tradition  ...  . 
By  Auri>ii  Ellis.  Revised  and  much  enlarged 
by  Thomas  Road.  5th  Ed.  New-York,  1853, 
ri».  pp.  3«>9  4  . 

llaiutBia«  the  nortalitj  of  the  soul,  aud  thr  de- 
•truction  of  th«  wicked.  Appetided  to  ttiv  voluQie, 
pp.  XKt-'.WS,  is  "  The  Rich  Mho  and  Laiarui.  'by  Geo. 
8torrK.  BD(I.  pp.  '2.m-Ma,  "A  History  of  the  Present 
Popular  Upliiioiit  coDceming  the  Doctrine  of  llumaa 
Imiuortnlitj,"  bj  the  Rev.  J.  Panton  Ham. 

4392.  Hall,  .Tames.  Primitive  Cliristianity 
and  Popular  Theology*,  showing  the  Relation 
of  the  iluuianity  to  the  Divinity,  by  virtue  of 
its  inl>eing  Meinhcrship  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
who  is  tlie  Head  of  Every  Man,  and  the  Head 
of  Christ  is  God.  New  York,  185t,  12».  pp. 
210. 

439-3.  Hastings,  Horace  Loronso.  Panline 
Tlieolop;y,  or  the  Cliristian  Doctrine  of  Future 
Punivthment.  oh  taught  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
. . .  11th  Thousand.  ProTldance,  B^^  (18U,) 
1861, 18*.  pp.  84.    a, 
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4894.  Mmmrie9f  (John)  Fred.  DMitatm.    TImo- 
logical  Essays  ...   .  From  the  Secona  Loodoo 
Edition.   >\'ith  a  Now  Prefkca  and  other  Addi- 
tions.   New  York,  18M,  !•>.  pp.  xxiv^  X9. 
Tho  ooneladlag  Kawj  U  on   "  Etenuil  MCe  aa4 
eternal  Death."  —  Pint  JEasL  cOitloo.  C4»hrMce. 
18B8.    D. 

4395.  Storrsj  George.  Six  Sermons  on  the  In- 
quiry Is  there  Immortality  in  Sin  and  Buffer^ 
ingf  Also,  a  Bemion  on  Christ  the  Life-givrr: 
or,  The  Faith  of  the Goapel.  ...  4th  E»l.  New 
York,  1856  [cop.  185S],  12».  pp.  1C7.    H, 

4396.  Ballouy  Moses.  The  Dirfne  Charactrr 
Vindicated.    A  Review  of  simie  of  the  l*rinci- 

•al  Features  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Beechcr's  Recent 
kVork, entitled:  **The  Oniflict  of 
New  York,  1854, 12».  pp.  412. 

4397.  Campbell,  Zenas.  Tlie  Age  of  Gospel 
Light:  or.  The  Immortality  of  Man,  only 
through  Jmqs  Christ.  . . .  Hartford,  18M,  23>. 
pp.  64. 

439«.  The  Narrow  Escape;    a    Dialogue; 

showing  the  Awftil  Result  of  spirltualixing 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Uartford,  18M,  32». 
pp.32. 

4399.  C«l>by  gylvanns.  Review  pf  the  Conflkt 
of  Ages,  by  iuiward  Beec*her,  D.D. :  and  an 
Exhibitiou  of  the  Gftspel  IlanuoBy.  ...  Bo»> 
ton,  1834, 12>.  pp.  208. 

4400.  Future  Punisliments :  mnst  they  neces- 
sarily be  Endless  ?  The  Question  examined  by 
the  Light  of  the  New  Testament.  London, 
1854,8*.   U. 

4401.  Hansouy  John  Wesley.  UTitneaees  to 
the  Truth:  containing  Pasrages  fhjm  Dis- 
tinguished Authors,  developing  the  Great 
Truth  of  Universal  Salvation :  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, exhibiting  the  Enormity  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Endlees  Misery.  ...  fioat«»,  ISM. 
1»  or  18^.  pp.  185. 

4402.  [Kln^y  Thomas  Starr].  The  Conflict  of 
Ages.  ( l'n,rtr$alut  Quar.  for  Jan.  1884  :  2U. 
33-72.)    H. 

A  review  of  Dr.  Edward  Beceher.    See  ■•.  IM. 

4403.  Maurice,  (John)  Fred.  I>etiis*)o.  The 
Word  *'  Eternal."  and  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked:  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J  elf  ...  . 
From  the  second  London  Ed.  New  York,  1854, 

8».  pp.  48.    D, 

44<>l.  Elllce,  James.    Eternal  Life,  ete.    See 

No.  1821. 

4405.  [Nojres,  George  Rapall].  Profeeeor  Man- 
rice  and  his  Ileres}'.  {(iirxMian  Kxam.  for 
March,  1854;  LVl.  260-297.^  .//. 

Paget  97S-29T  of  this  able  artlole  treat  of  ihm  wevi 
Aemol  and  the  PanUhmeut  •(  the  Wlcliad. 

4406.  Passaglla,  Carlo.  De  Aetemitate  ?«o> 
naruin  deque  Igne  Inferno  Commentarii.  R»- 
tisUinae.  1854,  K  pp.  62.—  Also  Romae,  1655, 

8». 

44DT.  Re  jrnaud,  Jean  (Ernst).  1854.  SeeNa 

498. 

4408.  Sa^ryer,  Thomas  JefTerson.  and  "Wee* 
cott,  Isaac.  A  Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  ...  .  April.  1854.  2d 
Ed.     New  York,  1856, 12>.  pp.  S3. 

4409.  Sbehane,  C.  F.  R.    A  Key  to  Unlver- 

salism  [explsining  the  meaning  of  various 
terms  usecl  in  Scripture].  ...  Grillln,  Oa, 
1854, 18».  pp.  180.     U. 

4410.  Dlaloraee  on  Universal  RMtitutkm. 
Loudon,  1858, 18*.  pp.  vii.,  160.     V. 

4411.  Duration  (On  the)  of  Evil.  Ab  Enav. 
. . .  London,  Simpkin^  Mar$hcdl,  and  O^  1855, 
8*.  pp.  xii.,  145.    D. 

The  author  mainuioa  therfeamicfiMief  the  Inearrt* 
gtbljr  wieked.  The  auhjeet  is  treated  wttk  karalu 
aadsUUtj. 


44U       81CT.  IIL    F.  4— CHKOTIAH  1X>CTBIirK.— ^nujTo^  or  pcwiavjtfxirr.       4441 


4412.  Hasttnny  Honce  Loronio.  Seriptnrt 
Tract.  — Na  T.  The  DmUhv  of  tli«  Wicked. 
[N«w  York.  18^,]  18*.  pp.  U. 

4413.  Ii«lcc,  Edwin  H.  Key  to  Truth ;  or.  Ex- 
potitory  llemarki  on  Bibiirid  Pbr«MH  and  i*a«- 
Mgw:  together  with  Brief  Emajs  ...  cum- 
prisinff  Ar^ments  in  favor  of  Universaliiini, 
and  Obfectione  to  Endless  Punishment.  Bus- 
ton,  ri855,l  la*.  pp.  311. 

4414.  H«rtlny  Thomas  Henri.    See  Nu.  2332. 

4415.  Itlteli,  Josiah.  Dialogue  on  the  Nature 
of  Man,  his  State  in  Death,  and  the  Final  Dix>m 
of  the  Wicked.  ...  Philadelphia,  [l^ft-*]  32*. 
pp.  64. 

4410.  Bartletty  Samuel  C.  Lecturer  on  Mo> 
dem  Universaiism;  an  Exposure  uf  the  Sys- 
tem firom  Keceat  Publications  of  its  Standard 
Authors.  ...  Manchester,  N.U.,  185ft.  12*.  pp. 
229. 

8m  BOUotk.  Sacrm  Pk  Jan.  186T:  XIV  fST. 

4417.  Blaln,  Jacob.  A  Review,  giving  the 
Main  Ideas  In  Dr.  K.  Beecher's  Conflict  of 
Ages  and  a  Reply  to  them,  and  to  his  many 
Reviewers.  To  which  is  added,  the  Bible 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Hell.  Also,  Two  Hun- 
dred Texts  quoted,  to  show  the  Nature  of  Fn- 
tore  Punishment.  ...  Buifalo,  18dd,  IG*.  pp. 
51,  ill.    H. 

4418.  Oe«r|^«»  Nathan  D.  Universaiism  not 
of  the  Bible:  being  an  Examination  of  more 
than  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Texts  of  Scrip- 
tures, in  Controversy  between  Evangelical 
Christians  and  Universalists  . . . ;  with  a  Ge- 
neral and  Scriptural  Index.  ...  New  York, 
1850, 1'i*.  pp.  4io. 

4419.  Hlolu>lCy  Laurens  Perseus.  Perpetual 
Sin  and  Omnipotent  Ooodness.  IBiblioth.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  I85«;  XIII.  48-80.)    if. 

4420.  It«aa«rand(  Antolne.  Eesai  sur  la 
doctrine  du  r^tablissement  final.  Thdse  dog- 
matique.    Montauban,  1859,  8*.  (2^  «/<.) 

4421.  OettlB^em^  Alexander  ▼on.  De  Pec- 
cato  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  qua  cum  Eschato- 
logia  Christiana  contineatur  Rations,  Dispu- 
tatio.  ...  Dorpati  Uvonorum,  1856,  8*.  pp. 
178. 

4422.  [Post, Truman  Marcellns].  Immortality; 

the  Argument  from  Nature. — The  Argument 

lh>m  Scripture.  {Ni'w  JSnfflawlrr  for  Feb.  and 

May,  1859;  XIV.  115-153,  and  101-214.)    //. 

AUe  ind  eloquent.    Written  partioularlr  in  oppo«i. 
tton  to  tiie  doctrina  of  the  •onibilatioo  of  the  wieked. 

4423.  Reynaud,  Jean  (Ernest).  Reponse  au 
coaeile  de  P6rigueux.    Paris,  1858,  H*.  pp.  27. 

SaeNo«.4te,233t,U5ft. 

4424.  8t««ii,  P.  De  Loco  rift  avMcaro^ravtiK. 
Amst.  1859. 

4425.  Broolu,  John,  M.D.  A  Brief  Examina- 
tion of  the  Common  Notions  about  Adam's 
Fall,  Probation.  Judgment,  Retribution,  Burn- 
ing of  the  World,  Ac.  [A  Letter  to  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.J  Boston,  1857, 1>.  pp. 

UalTCrMlIat. 
4425».  Storra,  George,    Life  from  the  Dead: 
.or,  The  Righteous  only  will  live  again.    An 
EsMty.  . . .    New- York,  1857, 12».  pp.  83.    O. 

4420.  Walalft,  John  T.    The  Nature  and  Dura- 
tion uf  Future  Punishment.  Richmond  r,Va.l 
1851, 1>.  pp.  xiv.,  124. 
Ortkodes. 

4127.  WlUlam*,  P.  W.  for  W.  8.?]  Thoughts 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment,  with 
reference  to  the  Views  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
DcDieon  Maurice  and  the  Neoplatonista.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  8*.  pp.  24. 

Oae  or  my  •sthoritlst  tlrot  for  the  loitlalii  of  Mr. 
Wllltam's  Ckriitima  name,  '•  F.  W.";  snother  hae 


4428.  Maurlee,  (John)  Fred.  Denlaon.  The 
Worship  of  the  Church  a  Witness  for  the  Re- 
demption of  the  World.  With  a  Letter  to  W. 
S.  [or  F.  W.ri  Williams,  Esq.,  on  his  Pamphlet 
respecting  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Puniah- 
meut  ...    .    London,  1857, 8*.    1«. 

4429.  Hadaon,  Charles  Fred.  Debt  and  Graca, 
as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
. . .  Boston,  1857, 12o.  pp.  yiii.,  472.  H. — 4th 
Thousand  [with  a  copious  Index!.  New  Ycm*, 
1861,l>.pp.  vlii..489. 

Thin  ii  probMblj  tho  ablent.  the  moat  teamed,  andths 
most  compreheuitive  ti-Ciiiiw  which  b««  yet  appeared 
In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  evtlnctiea  of  tae 
wieltcd.  Ch.  III.  coatttin.t  au  annljaia  and  eriiiciaui 
•r  ta-entj-two  different  forma  of  theodicy,  bj  wliioh 
It  hM  been  attempted  to  reeuncite  the  deetriae  of 
eternal  misery  wltli  the  |»erfeetioas  of  God.  Ch. 
VIII..  pp.  ^85-956,  ia  devoted  to  "  the  HistoricaJ  Ar- 
gameuL' 

4430.  Strong,  James.  [Review  of]  Hudson 
on  a  Future  Life.  (Metfiodist  Quar.  Beo.  for 
July,  1858;  XL.  404-418.)    //. 

4431.  Adama,  Neheroiah. . . .  The  Reasonable* 
ness  of  Future,  Endless  Punishment.  ...  Bos- 
tun,  1858, 120.  pp.  36.    //. 

4432.  King,  Thomas  Starr.  The  Doctrine  of 
Endless  I'unishraent  for  tho  Sins  of  this  Life, 
Unchristian  and  Unreasonable.  Two  Dis- 
courses, deUvered  in  Holiis  Street  Church.  . .. 
Boston,  1858,  8o.  pp.  00. 

4433.  Adama,  Nehcmiah.  ...  Ood  Is  Love.  A 
Snppleniciit  to  the  Author's  Discourse  on  the 
Reasonableness  pf  Future,  Endless  Puniih- 
nient.  With  a  Brief  Notice  of  Rev.  T.  S. 
King's  Two  Discourses  in  Reply  to  said  Dis- 
course. . . .     Boston,  1858, 12*.  pp.  48.    H. 


4434. 


...  A  Scriptural  Argument  for  Future, 


Endless  Punishment.  ...    Boston,  1858,  12*. 

pp.  68.    H. 

Published  orifinally  In  the  Chrtttlan  Frtnum  (a 
UnlversallAt  newspaper)  for  Dee.  10,  1H&8,  aud  replied 
to  by  the  Btfv.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  the  editor,  Intheeuns 
Joomal.    See  No.  44«0. 

4435.  Miller,  Tliomas  n.  The  Reasonableness 
of  Eternal  Life,  a  Sermon,  first  dellvereil  ia 
Portsmouth,  N.H.,  and  repeated  to  the  Rock- 
Ingham  Conference  of  Univorsalists^at  Fre- 
mont, N.H.,  May  19, 1858.  Portsmouth,  1858, 
8».  pp.  13.    H. 

4436.  Barroira,  Elijah  Porter.  The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  (BibUotL 
Sacra  for  July,  1858;  XV.  625-«61.)    H.       •* 

Defend*  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pantahmenl,  par** 
tieularly  agaluat  Mr.  Hadaon.  • 

4437.  Dexter,  Henry  Martyn.  The  Voice  of  the 
Bible  the  Verdict  of  Reason.  A  Sermon  upon 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine  of  tha 
Future  Eternal  Punishment  of  those  who  die 

Impenitent Boston,  1858,  large  12*.  pp. 

66. 

4438.  Tl&ayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  A  Review 
of  Rev.  II.  M.  Dexter's  Sermon  upon  the  R«a- 
sonableness  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future 
Eternal  Punidhment  of  those  who  die  Impeni- 
tent. . . .    Boston,  1858,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4439.  Adama,  Nehemiah.  The  Great  Concern: 
or,  Man's  Relation  to  Ood  and  a  Future  State. 
...    2d  Ed.     Boston,  (1859,)  I860, 12«>.  pp.  226. 

ConUlniag.  with  other  matter,  hit  essays  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  endleu  punishment.  See 
abore,  Noa.  4431,  44SS.  4434. 

4440.  Adama,  Nehemiah,  and  Cobb,  Syl- 
vanus.  Discussion  of  the  Scriptural  ness  of 
Future,  Endless  Punishment.  . . .  Boston, 
1859,  24».  pp.  XX.,  9-607.— Revisetl  Ed.,  with 
an  Appendix.    Boston,  IRliO.  12».  pp.  507. 

Originally  publiabed  In  the  CkrUtimn  Frttmmn.  fles 
Na443i. 

4441.  Grlf^ara,  Leverott.  Man  Mortal  and  Im- 
mortal.—The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  and 
of  the  Unoonsclous  Stata  ai  the  Dead  raftatad, 
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CLASS  m.— DBSTINT  OF  THB  SOUL. 


44T 


444C.  ...    The 

Evil  Eternal  1  ... 

4447.  The  tame. 


in  a  Diacoone,  preached  ...  December  28, 
1858  ...    .    Hartford,  1869,  8*.  pp.  16. 

4442.  [Hastings,  Horace  Lorenzo].  Will  All 
Men  be  Saved?  [New  York,  ISMf  1  18*.  pp. 
20. 

4443.  [Hedflre,  Frederick  Henry].  The  Doc- 
erine  of  EnuletM  IHinishment.  Christian  Exam. 
for  July,  1859;  LXVU.  98-1*28.)    II. 

4441.  Hovey,  Alvah.  The  State  of  the  Im- 
penitent   Dead.   ...     Boeton,   1859,  18*.  pp. 

IttvS. 

IfalnulDS  th«  doctriae  of  endleia  panlthmenti 

4445.  Hndaouy  Charles  Fred.  The  Parable  of 
the  Uich  Man  and  Lazaru*.  Does  it  imply 
Eternal  Future  Suffering f  ...  Bmton,  1859, 
18«.  pp.  20.    H. 

Rights  of  Wrong;  or,  la 
Boflton,  1859, 1G«.  pp.  10. 

PoatHcript  Fxlition  —  Reply 
to  Dr.  Mnusel.    Boston,  18tiU,  Vlf.  pp.  24.    H. 

444K.  Hudson,  Charlen  Fred.,  aiic/Cobb,  Syl- 
vunuM.  Iluurnn  D^tiny.  A  Discuttdion.  Do 
RoaMon  and  the  Scriptures  teach  the  Utter 
Extinction  of  an  Unregenerate  Portion  of  Hu- 
man Beings,  instead  of  the  Final  Salvation  of 
All  r  ...    Boston,  18(10, 12».  pp.  478.     H. 

Orislnallj  pablUhed  In  ih«  duriattan  Fneman 
(Bottoo).  from  May  18  to  Dec.  S,  1859. 

4440.  [Irving,  M.  J.].  The  Friendly  Dispu- 
tants; or.  Future  Punishment  reconsidered. 
By  Aura,  Author  of  **Ashbarn."  London, 
1859,  8o.  pp.  X.,  490.    H. 

CombloM  the  doctrine*  of  DeetroetloBlem  and  Uol- 
TrnalUm  bj  the  theory  of  "  redlrlTalUin."  The 
weskeit  part  of  the  work  ii  tlie  phllologicel,  whkh 
belonn  to  the  father  of  the  aaUioreaa.  The  tMMk 
should  uot  be  neslected  br  one  who  is  eoUeetIng  euri* 
oaltiea  la  the  biatorj  of  blblleal  ioterpretatlon. 

4450.  Klllant,  J.  C.  Annihilatlonism  exa- 
mined :  or.The  Inimortalltv  of  the  Soul,  and  the 
Destiny  of  the  Wicked  scripturally  considered, 
with  specifil  reference  to  the  Annihilation 
Theory.    Syracuse,  N.T.,  1859, 1&>.  pp.  123. 

4451.  Klnff,  Thomas  Starr.  ...    The  Relation 

of  this  Lire  to  the  Next.    Published  by  the 

LadieA'  Religious  Publication  Society.  [Tracts 

for  the  Times,  No.  8.]   ...    Albany,  1859, 12o. 

pp.  12. 

()ppo«efl  the  doctrine  that  this  life  is  our  Jlital  state 
of  probation. 

4452.  Ijandia,  Robert  W.  The  Immortality 
of  the  8<uil  and  the  Final  Ck>ndit{on  of  tlio 
Wickwi  careAiliy  considered.  Now  York, 
[1859, J 120.  pp.  fti8. 

Defends  the  doctrioe  of  endless  punishment. 

4453.  Ijltel&,Josiah,a»}<f  Grant,  Miles.  Tlie 
Doctrine  uf  Kverlasting  Punishment:  a  Di8- 
cuHsion  of  the  Quetttion  "Do  the  Scriptures 
teacti  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Conscious 
SulTering  of  the  Wlcke<l?"  between  Dr.  J. 
Litch,  of  ...  Philadelphia,  in  the  Affirmative, 
and  Kid.  Miles  Qrant,  of  Boston,  in  the  Nega- 
tive; on  the  Evenings  of  November  9,  10,11, 
and  12,  A.D.  1858,  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton. . . .    Boston,  1859, 12».  pp.  135. 

4454.  [Htnton,  James].  Man  and  his  Dwell- 
ing Place:  an  Essay  towards  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature.  . . .  London,  1859,  8*.  pp.  420. 
—  Reprinted,  New  York,  1859.  12».     H. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  universal  Miration.  A 
new  edition  was  published  in  London,  1861,  under  the 
suibor's  name. 

4455.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  Appendice  au 
Livre  de  la  vie  future,  k  Toccasion  d'nne  R^ 

Jtouso  au  concilo  de  P6rig^eux.   . . .    Paris, 
859, 1^*.  lip.  39. 

See  Nofl.  2332.  4423. 

4456.  Mayo,  Amory  Dwight.  The  Balance:  or 
Moral  Arguments  for  Universalitm.  Boston, 
1859,  320  or  64*.  pp.  155. 
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4457.  [Prime,  Daniel  P.].  Letters  addresM 
to  a  Baptist  Clergyman  on  the  Doctrine  < 
Endless  Punishment.  By  a  Laynum.  Boatoi 
1859, 12>.  pp.  146. 

4458.  Urietlng,  Seneca.  The  Rich  Man  ai 
Lazarus.  {Methodist  Quar.  Rev.  fbr  July  ai 
Oct.,  1859 ;  XLI.  414-432,  and  614-482.)    H. 

4459.  IVllllfliniey  Thomas.  A  Scriptural  Tc 
timony,  on  the  Endless  Punishment  of  Si 
ners.    Providence,  1859, 10>.  pp.  16. 

4460.  [Abbott,  Alex.  Robinson].  l>estnicti< 
of  S<ml  and  Body  in  Gehenna.  [Matth.  x.  2) 
Luke  xii.  4,  5.1  (Unireraalist  Quar.  tar  Ja 
IMO;  XVII.  50-78.)    H. 

4460*.  Annlbll«tlon  (The)  of  the  Wicke 
irPresiiyterian  Quar.  Bev.  for  April,  18M  ;  VU 
594-626.)    H. 

In  oppoeitlon  to  Mr.  Hndaon'a  iMok,  No.  449. 

4461.  Beeeber,  Edward.  The  Ctmcord  < 
Ages.    1860.    See  No.  500. 

4462.  Brourn,  John  Newton.  D.D.  The  Deal 
threatened  to  Adam;  with  Its  Bearings ootl 
Annihilation  of  the  MTkked.  PhUadelphi 
1860,  24*.  pp.  29. 

4463.  Campbell,  Alexander.  UfiB  and  Deat 
Reprinted  from  the  Millennial  Harbinger.  Ci: 
ciunati,  1860,  S2».  pp.  96. 

In  oppoaiUon  to  Unlvenalim  and  Destmetioaiia 

4464.  Coombe,  John.    See  No.  2358. 

4465.  Clayton,  W.  W.  and  Grsutt,  Mile 
Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  State  of  U 
Dead,  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  . . . 
On  the  Evenings  of  December  6,  6,  7,  8,  and 
A.D.  1859,  at  Union  Hall,  in  Seneca  Fal 
...  .  Seneca  Falb,  N.Y.,  1800,  large  16*.  p 
120. 

Mr.  Orsnt  aiaintaina  the  doctrinei  of  the  sleep 
death  of  the  aoul,  and  of  the  deitnietloa  of  tl 
wlcited. 

4466.  Cotton,  John  Fred.  The  Light-Shi 
Boston,  1860,  24*.  pp.  59. 

A  lole,  deafened  to  reoonnfteDd  Ike  doetrias  of  tl 
final  deatraotioci  of  the  wicked. 

4467.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  Christ  onr  Ul 
llie  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortalii 
through  Christ  Alone.  . . .  Boston,  1860,  1^ 
pp.  viii.,  160.    H. 

4468. Unman  Destiny.    A  Critique  on  Un 

vorsalism.  ...  Boston  and  Cambridge,  18i 
[I860],  12».  pp.  viii.,  21-147.  JJ.  —  Also  Ne 
York,  1862. 1*. 

Publlahed  aeparatelj,  and  alao  with  the  six  tra< 
appended  whoae  title*  will  be  found  under  Moa.  441 
4447,  444(,  4480,  4474.  and  4469.    Ccnp.  No.  4448. 

4469.  Reviewers  reviewed.    Brief  Replli 

to  various  Criticisms  and  other  Arguments. . 
Boston  and  Cambridge,  1861  [I860,]  12».  p 
35.    H. 

4470.  Lake,  Edwin  H.  Directions  to  the  Do 
trine  of  Endless  Punishment.  Boston,  1861 
16».  pp.  xvi.,  13-185. 

4470.  lionf^,  Clement.  Otjections  fh>m  Re 
son  against  the  Endless  I*unishment  of  tl 
Wicked  [answered].  {BiUioth.  Sacra  for  Ja. 
I860;  xVlL  111-134.)    H. 

4471.  Manibrd,  Erasmus,  oncf  Frankllx 
Benjamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  t 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and  Un 
versal  Salvation,  held  near  Cincinnati,  Oh 
...    .    Boston,  1860,  12b.  pp.  359. 

4472.  Prcaehlns  (On)  the  Doctrine  of  Ete 
nal  Punishment.  (C^iristian Bev.^v Oct.  1H6( 
pp.  676-589.)    BA. 

4473.  Stelnbell,  0.  Oott  Alles  In  Allen.  Ei 
Bricfwochsel  fiber  den  Umfiing  der  ErUJsnn 
Stuttgart,  I860,  8«.  pp.  122. 

4474.  Stephen,  Sir  James.  The  Doctrine  < 
Endless  Misery  an  Occasion  of  Scepticism.  E: 
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tracts  from  the  Epilogne  to  "  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siaMtical  Biography."  ...    [With  Notes,  by  C. 
F.  Ilndmn.J    Bostoa  and  Cambridge,  (I860,) 
1861,  12».  pp.  23. 
See  Above,  No.  4372. 

4475.  Thompaony  Josepjli  Parrish.  Love  and 
Penalty:  or«  Sternal  Fanishment  consist- 
ent with  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood.  ...  New- 
York.  ISdO,  '2ifi.  pp.  368. 

See  ft  review  by  tb«  R«v.  Edward  C.  Towoe  lo  the 
ChriUian  JSxam.  for  March,  1»1 ;  LXX.  ia»-I85.    H. 

4476.  IVarrcUf  Israel  P.  Sadduceeism:  a 
Kefiitatiun  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Anni- 
hilation of  the  Wicked.  Boston,  American 
T.-ac!  SKifiHy  [I860,]  32».  pp.  66. 

4477?  Calvcrty  George.  Uniyersal  Restora- 
tion: a  Poem  in  Ten  Epochs,  divided  into 
Twenty-six  Books.  2  vol.  London,  1861,  sm. 
80.    12».  6rf. 

4478.  [Clarkcy  James  Freeman].  The  Ortho- 
dox D<jcti-ino  of  Everlasting  PuniHhment.  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams's  Tract  ...  . 
IM^mthly  Joum.  of  the  Amer.  Unit.  Auoc.  for 
March,  1861 ;  II.  97-130.)    H. 

4479.  [ ].  The  aame.    No.  II.  Review  of  Dr. 

Joseph  [P.]  Thompson's  Book  on  "Love  and 
Penalty  ...  ."  {Ibid.  Aprl^  1861;  II.  145- 
167.)    //. 

4480.  [Hadson,  Charles  Fred.].  EtemalDeath 
In  the  Literal  Sense  is  Eternal  Punishment. 
(New  York,  1861,]  12*.  pp.  24. 

4481.  Nye,  Janice.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Uni- 
versal Ku'^toration  explained  and  defended, 
and  shown  to  be  essential  to  Universal  Frater- 
nity.   London,  1861.    la. 

4482.  Pattoii,  W.  W.  Annihilation.  {Mtthod- 
ift  quar.  Kee.  for  Jan.  1861 ;  XLIII.  3M9.) 
H. 

4483.  Poiid,  Enoch.  Annihilation.  (American 
The»A.  ij-rr.  for  April,  1861;  III.21fr-231.)  AB., 
H. 

4484.  UnlTcraalUmua  (Dor)  das  heisst: 
Oott  Allen  in  Allen.  SchriftmKssige  Lehre 
von  der  Wiederbringnng  aller  Dinge,  vemiehrt 
mit  AuBzUgeu  von  Schriftstellern  ans  alter 
und  neuer  l^it  ...  .  Mit  eineni  EinleitungH- 
schreibeu  von  J.  Messner  in  Stanmiheim.  [I*r 
Band.]  8  II*'  Band,  Fortsetznng  und  Schluss. 
2  Bde.    Stuttgait,  1861-62,  8«.  pp.  263,  362. 

4486.  Hasttnfl^a,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Retribn- 
tion;  or.  The  l>«H»m  of  the  Ungodly,  after  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Just  and  Ut\Just. 
. ..    Providence,  K.I.,  1861, 12».  pp.  156. 

4486.  Reed,  II.  V.,  and  Hull,  V.  A  Discus- 
sion upon  the  Dibctrine  of  Future  Punishment 
. . .  held  at  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  111.,  . . . 
September  and  October,  1860.  . . .  Geneva,  HI., 
1861, 160.  pp.  136. 

Mr.  ^K^A,  destruoUoalat:  Mr.  Hull,  "orthodox.* 

4487  Sheldon,  William,  and  Broolu,  The- 
odore. An  Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Inmiortality  of  the  Soul:  and  the  Annihi- 
lation of  the  Wicked  :  in  a  Debate  ...  .  Held 
in  the  Village  of  Viroqua,  Wisconsin,  ...  Au- 
gust, 1860.  ...  Viroqua,  1861,  8o.  pp  134. 
Mr.  nbldOQ.  deatruetionbt ;  Mr.  Brooka,  "ortho. 
dox." 

4488.  AdamSy  John  Oreenleaf.  Lectures  on 
Univorsalisni  [in  defence  of  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Providence,  R.I.,  1861,  S*.  pp.  64. 

4489.  IVoodbrldge,  John.  Olshansen  on  a 
New  Probation  after  Death.  {Amer.  Theol.  Rev. 
for  Jan.  1861 ;  III.  93-1-23.)    AB. 

4490.  Sort  (Dn)  des  m6chants  dans  Tautre  vie, 
d'aprfts  r^xriture.     Lyon,  1861,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4491.  Steere,  Martin  J.  Footprints  heaven- 
ward: or,  Universalism  the  more  Excellent 
Way Boston,  1862, 12>.  pp.  406. 


4492.  Bro^vmaon,  0.  A.  The  Pnnlshment  of 
the  Repi*obate.    1862.    See  No.  3756«. 

4493.  Love,  William  De  Loss.  Is  the  Doctrine 
of  Annihilation  taught  in  the  Scripture^? 
(New  Englander  for  April,  1862 1  XXI.  24ft- 
293.)    //. 

In  oppoaition  to  Mr.  Hudaon.    See  No.  4429,  etc. 

4494.  r Hudson,  Charles  Fred.].  The  Silence 
of  the  Scriptures  respecting  tue  Immortality 
of  the  S(>ul,  or  of  the  Race,  or  of  the  Lost. 
[New  York.  1862,]  lio  or  18o.  pp.  24. 

4496.  FRelmer,  Louis].  Das  znkttnftige 
Schickdal  der  Gottlosen.  [Philadelphia,  1862  f ] 
160.  pp.  16. 

liiaiDtftiDa  the  de«tructIon  of  the  wicked. 

4495*.  Hadaon,  Charles  Fred.  Immortality 
through  Christ  Alone.  The  Doctrine  Safe  and 
Salutary.    [New  York,  1862,]  12o.  pp.  26. 

4496i>.  Tbayer,  Tliomas  Baldwin.  Theology 
of  Univorsalisni:  l>cing  an  Exposition  of  its 
Doctrines  and  Teachings,  in  their  Logioil  and 
Moral  Relations;  including  a  Criticism  of  the 
Texts,  cited  in  Proof  of  the  Trinity,  Vicarious 
Atonement,  Natural  Depravity,  a  General 
Judg^ient  and  Endless  Punishment.  Boston, 
1863  [1862],  80.  pp.  432. 

6.  Comparative  Homber  of  the  Saved  and  the 

Lost* 

Note.  —  Compare  alio  g{  4.  6,  and  7,  under  Class  III. 
Sect.  III.   F. 

4496.  f  Fof^l^lnl,  Pietro  Francesco].  Patrum 
Ecclesiie  de  Paucitate  adultomm  Fidclium 
salvandorum,  si  cum  reprobandis  Fidelibus 
conferantur,  niira  Cousensio  ...  .  Ropin, 
1T52, 4o.  pp.  121.  —  Also  Parifijis,  1769. 12o. 

Bee  ZacearU,  ^oria  let.  d'lteUia,  VI.  8&2.  853.  (JT.) 
A  French  translation,  "  Trniti  tor  le  petit  nonibre 
des  6lui,"  by  the  Abb6  Claude  Lequeax,  Paris,  1760. 
120. 


4497.  Andreaal,  Marsilio.  De  Amplitndine 
MiMericordia)  Dei  absolutissimaOratio  . . .  Ital- 
ico  Sermone  primum  conscripta,  nunc  in  La- 
tin nm  con  versa,  Coelio  Uoratio  Curione,  C.  8. 
F.  Interprete  ...    .    Basileie,  1S50,  8o. 

See  the  note  of  Clement,  Bibl.  curteuse,  I.  t20, 
831. 

4498.  Corlonl  (7^t.  Carlo),  Celio  Secundo. 
...  De  Amplitudine  beati  Regni  Dei  Dial(^, 
sive  Libri  Duo  ...  .  if. p.  [Basel  ?],  ISM.  8o. 
BL.—Ed.  2da,  Ooudse,  1614,  8o.  pp.  190.  Also 
Francofhrti,  1617,  Ro,  pp.  248. 

In  this  book  Curioni  maintaini  that  the  number  of 
the  laved,  la  whlob  be  inoludea  virtuoua  heatbens, 
will  far  exceed  that  of  the  lout.  Thl«  doctrine  was 
deemed  ao  dangemua  that  the  Senate  of  Basel  re- 
ftised  to  allow  him  to  publish  the  work,  and  the  flrst 
edition  was  printed  •urreptltlouslr.  For  a  full  ae- 
count  of  the  hook  and  of  the  troublea  of  Curioni  In 
coneequence  of  iti  pubiirjition,  see  Schelhom's  Antan. 
LU.,  XII.  69S-S37.  an<l.  for  the  life  of  the  anthor,  XIV. 
825-403.  {H.)  See  also  CI4n)Rnt,  BIht.  eurieHst.  VII. 
863,  et  aeqq..  and  the  interextins  nrtlrle  nn  Curlonl 
br  Carl  Schmidt,  in  the  ZeiUchr.  /.  d.  kit.  TheoL, 
1880,  pp.  61i-«27.    H. 

4499.  Reeuplto,  Giulio  Cesare.  Sacrarium 
furniidHbile  de  Multitudine  Keproliorum  et 
Electorum  Paucitate.    1620.    See  No.  3776. 

4500.  Vic«re,  Thomas.  Pusillns  Grex :  Refti- 
tatio  ctijusdani  Libelli  de  Amplitndine  Regni 
Coelestis  sub  ementito  Coelii  Secundi  Curionis 
Nomine  in  lucem  emissi.    Oxonii,  1027,  4o. 

4501.  Reeuplto,  Giulio  Cesare.  Opuscnlnm 
de  Signis  Prtedestinationis  et  Reprobationis  et 
de  Nnmero  Prtpdeetinatorum  et  Reprolmrum. 
Neapoll,  164S,  4o.  pp.  516, 96  +.  —  Also  Parisiis, 
1664,  4»:  Lngduni,  1681,  4o. 

A  apmmUk  translation,  Baroelona,  1687;  Oermtm, 
Bam  berg,  1710,  8^. 

4502.  Allbrdy  Joseph.    The  Church   Triam- 
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phADt:  or,  A  OomforUble  TrettiM  of  the  Am- 
plitud*  aud  LargeueM  of  ChrUt's  Kingdom ; 
wherein  ii  proved  bv  Scripture  and  Reason 
that  the  Number  of  the  Damned  is  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  Elect.  . . .  London,  (1S44,)  1649, 
«•. 

8e«  the  Preteoe  to  Jermj  White's  BtatormHam  of 
AU  Tkingu. 

4603.  ChabUy  Philippe.  Le  secret  de  la  pr^ 
destination,  sur  le  petit  nombre  des  eslens,  et 
sur  ia  plus  grande  multitude  des  reprouYec, 
d6couvert,  et  compris  en  trois  Traittez.  Paris, 
165»,  4».  pp.  827  T. 

4604.  Du  Moulin  (Lot.  Hollneeua),  Lewis. 
Horai  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the 
Elect,  proving  plainly  fh)m  Scripture  Evi- 
dence, Ac.  that  not  One  in  a  Hundred  Thou- 
sand (nay  probably  not  One  in  a  Million)  fN>m 
Adam  down  to  our  Times,  shall  be  saved.  By 
Dr.  Lewis  Du  Moulin,  late  History  Professor 
of  Oxford.    London,  1680,  4*.  pp.  32  +./f. 

An  earlier  edition  the  eene  reer  In  Frmuh,  vitli 
the  title:—"  Peoedce  tar  le  nombre  de*  4leoH."  —  Ap- 
pended to  the  Bngllsh  traaelatlon  le  an  "  AdvertlM* 
Bient  of  the  Anthor,"  in  which  he  defeAda  hioMwir 
■gaiOBt  aonie  of  the  reaAers  of  the  Kreaeb  edition, 
who  had  "taxed  him'*  for  not  exolodioc  all  Paplate 
from  salvation.  "  I  would  not."  aa^i  he,  "  oonderon 
8t.  Bernard  to  Hell  for  having  believed  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatorj." 

4605.  [Dcabord«a  des  Dolres,  Olivier]. 
La  science  du  salut  renferm^  duns  ces  deux 
paroles:  Pauci  eUcti,  II  y  a  peu  d'dltis:  ou 
Traits  doematique  sur  le  nombre  des  41Qs. 
Par  M.  d  Amelincourt  prfttre  [peeudon.].  2 
torn.    RoUen,  1702, 12*.  pp.  248,  224. 

Bee  Journal  dee  Sfiumnt  July  ».  1701. 

4606.  Kr««a«y  Joh.  Antwort  auf  die  Fraffe, 
wesson  Vrsachen  balber  der  meiste  Haufe  der 
Menschen  Bur  HOlle  fahre.    Prag,  17*iS,  12<>. 

4607.  Gude,  Oottlob  Frledr.  Dissertatlonum 
exegetico-theolog^icarum  Trias  ...  .  Lipsiae, 
I74«,  4«.  no  »h.) 

The  secoad  diMortatlon  "  paneltaieni  lalvandoram 
a  C.  S.  Curioiilii  ot^ootlooibue  vindioat." 

4608.  SembcekyJoh.GottlobLorenz.  ...Yer- 
such,  ftc.  175tt.    See  No.  2184. 

4509.  Gravlna,  Giuseppe  Maria.  De  Electo- 
runi  Ilominum  Numero  respectu  Uominum 
Kcproboriim.    Panormi,  1764* 

See  Ni>.  S51S.  note. 

4510.  MelgulzOf   Atilano.    Son  mas  los  que 

80  Nalvati  que  los  que  se  condenan,  6  seau 
raKones  en  que  se  fVindan  los  cat61ico8  que  de- 
flcnden  e«ta opinion  ...  .  Madrid, a/«o  Paris, 
18S0,  80.  pp.  XV,,  462. 

For  various  ftermons  on  the  small  number  of 
the  elect,  see  the  references  in  Darling's  Cyclo- 
ptedia  Bibtioffraphiea,  ScBJKCTS  (Scriptures), 
on  Matt.  XX.  16,  xxii.  14. 

6.  Future  8Ute  of  Infiuitg. 

4510*.  Sartorlns,  Carl  Jos.  Casim.  liOonh. 
Aloys.  Specimen  IlistorisB  Opinionum  de 
Sorte  Infautiuiu  sine  Baptismate  mortuorum 
.  ...  [Prgit.  O.  F.  Wlesner.]  Wirceburgi, 
I7S3,  S*.  pp.  60  +. 

4511.  Beeeherf  Lyman.  1.  The  Future  Pun- 
ishment of  Infants  not  a  Doctrine  of  Calvin- 
ism; 2.  The  Future  Punishment  of  Infants 
never  a  Doctrine  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches; 
3.  On  the  Fnturo  State  of  Infants;  —  three 
Letters  addresned  •  To  the  Editor  of  the  Otris- 
tian  Examiner/ and  published  in  'The  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims*  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  1828.  . . .     Boston,  1828,  8».  pp.  43. 

Theie  Letter*  were  piihli«hed  in  replj  to  an  arUcle 
In  the  (Boston)  Chriatian  Examiner  for  October.  1827, 
Vol.  IV.  pp.  4S1-446.  That  artiele.  written  by  the 
editor.  Francis  Jenliit.  wan  oocaaioaed  bj  a  remark- 
•hie  nou  te  (he  sevsath  sdlttea  of  J>r.  Bsscfcsr's  scr* 
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Dr.  Biiiiii  save,  that 
thoagh  •'esBVcnaM  fer  thirty  jmn  with  tie  aeei 
appreewd  Calvlaletle  wrkflrs."  he  Imm  •*  never  eeeo 
nor  beard  of  any  book  which  eoBtaiaod  svoh  a  sinJ' 
ment,  nor  a  man.  minister,  vr  IviBan.  who  heUeved 
or  taught  It"  [Im*  the  doetrlne  «r  lafhat  dHn»> 
tteaj. 

4612.  [  JenlES,  Fraoclsl.  A  Reoly  to  Tlire« 
Letters  of  the  Bev.  Lyman  Beecher,  DJ>. 
against  the  CalviDistic  Doctrine  of  Inikiit 
Damnation.  Fhmi  the  Christian  Exanincr, 
with  Additions.  Boston,  1819,  12*.  pp.  16a. 
V. 

Trom  the  CkrUttmt  Acsam.  Ibr  June,  Ang.,  and  Dee. 
18»;  V.  n»-«S:  Slft-MO:  SeS-MS.  - Thia  teloac  le 
a  theeaunie  of  hietorical  Infermatlon  on  the  esk^ 
of  which  it  mate.  Dr.  Beecher  attemnted  a  re- 
joinder in  the  l^^trU  of  (he  POgrimo  for  Jan..  Feb., 
and  April.  laO;  ni.  17-M.  Tt-M.  and  181 -IK.    B. 

4613.  r'Wsilte»  Joslah  K.].  CalTimstic  Views 
on  the  Subject  of  Infant  Damnation  presented. 
[Boston?  1810 TJ  l'>.  pp.  4. 

4614.  Hayden,  William  B.  On  the  Htotory 
of  the  Dogma  of  Infant  Damnation ;  to  which 
is  added  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  New  Jerusalem  concerning  In- 
fant Salvation.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  ... 
Portland,  ...  January  10,  1868  ...  .  Port- 
land, 18M,  8»«pp.  32.    H. 

For  the  doctrine  of  the  CatboHe  and  Pre- 
testont  symbcrfs  concerning  the  necessity  of 
•  baptism  to  salvation,  see  Winer's  Cbmparatire 
DaraUOung,  etc.  {  16,  pp.  130-133,  2^  Aofl. 
Its  necesoty  is  maintained  in  the  Oatbolic 
inrmbola  (see  Omc.  Trident,  Seas.  vii.  can.  &. 
Cbt.  Bom,  II.  ii.  31,  33,  34)  and  the  Lntheran 
ConfMsioDs,  hot  is  denied  by  Calvin,  by  the 
Anabaptists,  and  by  Arminians  g^erally. 
For  the  history  of  opinions  on  the  general 
subject,  see,  farther.  No.  4546,  GraneolRSi 
4567,  Gsileanl  Naplone  i  4577,  Smytbi 
4678,  Norton  $  4589,  ColUiu. 


4515.  Avuraatlnnsy  Aurelins.  SuitU  and  JB^., 

fl.  A.D.Sfft.  ...  Litterae ad Optatum de Poenis 
Parvulorum  qui  sine  Baptismo  decedunt. 
Edidit  God.  Bessel.     VindolN>nae.  1733. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  «lwf««  wafer  infiuOum  re- 

epectiof  thia  aiibjeci.  »ee  Jenke,  wM  n^nw.  pp.  6S-78. 

and  Pfanoer.  S!f$t.  Tleot.  Goml.,  pp.  617.  51S. 

4516.  SeysacllOf  CUudio,  Abp.  of  Turin.  De 
divina  Providentia  Tractatus.  Lutet.  Paris. 
(161-,)  1520,  4«.    BL, 

MaJauint  that,  at  the  conaammatien  of  all  thinsa. 
the  "  uew  earth"  will  be  the  abode  of  nnliapUsed 
Infknte  and  the  virtuoue  heathen. 

4517.  Coruellliifl«  Antonius.  Exaetissima 
Infantinm  in  Limbo  clausorum  Querela,  sd- 
versus  diuinum  indicium,  aptid  aequum  iudi- 
ceni  proposita.  Apologia  diuini  iutiicii  contra 
Querelam  Infttntium.  Inftintiura  ad  Apolo 
giam  diuini  ludicii  Responsio.  Aequi  Indicis 
super  hac  re  Sententia.  Autore  Antonio  Cor- 
neilio  luris  utriusque  Licentiato  doctise.  Lu- 
tetiae,  apud  ChriMtianum  Wecfitlum^  16S1,  4*. 
AT.  38. 

On  Ible  rare  end  curleai  book  see  Rejie.  artirles 
Camdlitu  and  Wrekel.  !V  Bare,  Bihl.  pefrwcrtre.  I. 
iTi-'i'i,  and  particularly  Clement.  Bihl.  rurirum.^ll. 
902-^iOB.  who  Rivp.«  copiona  extracta  Ii  remind*  one 
of  Wiffleswortb  ■  "Day  of  Doeoi."  The  ireod  Pather 
Oaraaee  b  no  ahaoked  at  the  plea  far  nnbaptlKMi  In- 
fanta, that  be  calla  the  aulbor  an  *'  arorton  d'Knflir. 
and  tells  na  that  by  a  divine  Jud^noent  Wccbel  waa 
reduced  to  poverty  hi  cooaeqwenoe  of  hnvinf  printed 
tbe  bofik. 

4518.  Cathsirlnna  (7taf.  Catarlno>,  Am- 

brosius,  Ahp.  De  Statu  futuro  Poeruram  sine 
Sacramento  decedenttum    1M2.    8eeNo.9>43, 

note. 

4619.  Naoffeorna  (Gn-m.  Klrclmaalr)* 

Tbomaf .   De  luttntom  ac  Paraolomm  Salvte ; 
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d«qaa  Cbriatl  DIcto:  Sinite  Panralot  rcnire  ad 
me,  etc.  CuncloBioaee  146  ...  .  Baaileaa, 
1564,  im.  8*.    48 /r..  Techener, 

4620.  CaBlluSy  or  CelluSy  MIeh.  Ton  der 
Kinder-Tauffe,  und  wie  man  sirh  zq  trteten 
balte,  da  die  Kinder  uhue  Tauffe  aterben. 
Kii»leben,  1558,  4». 

4621.  Beanealre   de    P^f^oiJlon  (JjoJ. 

Belcarlas),  VrauQois,  Bp. »/  MHt.  Concio 
. . .  adveraua  impiuni  Calvini  vt  Calviuiaoornni 
Doftma  d«  lofaatium  in  Matram  Uteri*  Sano> 
tiflciitione  ...    .    Parlsiis,  1565,  h». 

Also  ib(d.  1567.  S*.  with  "  Aooayml  Anunologla," 

«Co.  <lereii'Uac  th«  work  •gaiMt  a  nplj  to  It  by  ttae 

OalviaUtlc  mlDisten  of  Mtu. 

452:2.  Cassandcr,  Geo.  I>o  Statu  Infontum, 
qui  in  Kccleriiii  uatL  citra  Bautiiuiii  fiacramen- 
tum  uuriuutur.    Colooia,  1585,  8*. 

4523.  Mers,  Alex.  Christliche  Predigt  too  den 
nngetaufllen  Kindem,  ob  sie  iielig  oder  Ter- 
lobren  iieyn.    Tubingen,  1584,  4". 

4524.  [Hubbock,  Wllllainl.  An  Apologie  of 
Infants.  In  a  Sermon  proving  by  the  revealed 
Will  of  God  that  Children  prevented  by  Death 
of  their  Baptisme  by  God's  Election  may  1)6 
■avetl.  By  W.  IL,  Preacher  in  the  Tower  of 
London.     London,  16M,  8*. 

4525.  Codomann,  Salomon.  Ob  die  unge- 
taufTteu  verstorbcnen  Kinder  selig  oder  ver- 
lofaren  ney n  ?     Leipzig,  15117,  4o. 

4620.  Sehallealna,  Job.  TrSetlicher  Unter- 
richt,  weM  8tch  fronime  Eltern  zu  getriMtcn 
iiaben,  weun  ihre  Kindlein  vor  in  und  nach 
der  Geburt  ohn  empfongener  TaufTe  ab«terben. 
Strassburg,  1600,  8*. 

4627.  IVIndtorlltBr,  Adam.  OrUndlicher 
Beweias  aussf  heiliger  Schriffl  und  alten  Kir- 
chen-Lebrem,  dam  der  ChriatglMubigen  Kltern 
keinesi,  so  ohne  Tauffe  abeter^n,  verloreu  aey. 
TuMngen,  16011,  4fi. 

4628.  Helivya,  Thomas.  A  Bhort  and  Plaine 
Proof  . . .  that  Uod*8  Decree  ia  not  the  Cause 
of  any  Man'«  Sin  or  Condemnation;  and  that 
All  Men  are  redeemed  by  ChriHt,  and  that  No 
Infants  are  condemned,    v.p.  1611,  8*. 

4629.  Zcllfelder,  Wilh.  OrUndlicher  Berlcht 
was  von  deuen  uiigetaufllen  Kindern  zu  halten 
•ey.     Leipzig,  1611,  4*. 

4530.  Gneroud,  Antoine.  Tniit6  de  Tefflcace 
et  n^esiiitd  du  baptesme.  La  Rocbelle,  1618, 
»•. 

DiMutwt  tb«  qaeaUoa  wbrther  bsptlain  ta  neoet- 
M17  for  ib«  aalvatioo  of  tlM  infkiit  ehUdivii  •f  Cbrl** 
Uao  parents. 

4531.  Conrlua,  Florentius,  Abp.  Tractatus 
de  Statu  PaiTulorum  sine  Baptismo  deceden- 
tium  ex  liAC  Vita,  Juxta  Senaum  B.  Augustini. 
Luvanii,  16*i4, 4*. 

AIM  Rotbomsfl,  IMS.  4*.  and  sppendad  to  rarioiu 
editioiu  of  C.  JaoMDius'a  Doctrina  S.  Auguitini, 

4632.  Francois,  Jacqnes,  0/  Vartnne.    Causa 
Sftlutis    Infiuitinm,    adversus   In&nticidium 
Tabennense  ...     .     Mussiponti,  1630, 12o. 
MaiBtaliM  the  nsoeauilty  of  baptlam  for  tho  Mlvatloo 
of  infanU,  in  opiMMltloo  to  tb«  CaiTiolsts. 

4533.  Oerl&ard,  Job.  Ernst.  De  Salute  In- 
fautiuui  ante  Uaptisnium  decedentium.  [Rttp. 
II.  Bake?]    ^enn,  1671  and  1679,  4".    4yr. 

4534.  ['WlHleaworth,  Michael].  The  Day 
of  DtM>n).    1678.    See  No.  3219. 

4636.  IVcrner,  Sam.  De  Salute  Infiintia.  Re- 
gionumti,  1675,  4*. 

4636.  Reqii«a«na,  Giuseppe  Maria  d«*  Opus- 
cula  tbeologica  olim  impresita,  et  in  hac  secun- 
da  Kditione  septem  aiysOpusculia  locnpletata. 
, . .    Roma,  16M,  4».  pp.  4^8  +. 

The  first  troatiM,  pp.  1-99,  treats  "  De  atata  p»r> 
TQloram  decodeniiaiii  cum  wlo  ortclBall :"  tbo  fanrth 
and  flftb,  pp.  IM^SIA,  rtlaia  to  ttie  bsatUU  vtatso. 


4537.  Grantl&Ainf  Thomas.  Ilia  Iofaat*t'Ad- 
▼ocate  against  the  Cruel  Ikictrine  that  I^ing 
Infants  shall  be  damned.  [In  answer  to  Uilea 
Firmin.]    London,  1668,  8*. 

4638.  [AllcUy  James].  The  Princtplea  of  the 
I^testaiit  Religion  maintained,  and  Churches 
of  New-England,  in  the  Profeesion  and  Exer- 
cise thereof  defended,  against  all  the  Calum- 
nies of  one  George  Keith,  a  Quaker  ...  .  By 
the  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Boston.  Boa- 
ton,  in  New-England,  KHNI,  am.  8*.  |^.  (10>, 
156.    H. 

Tbe  prefliM  is  signed  "Jomas  Allen.  Joahoah 
Moodej.  Samuel  Willard.  Cotton  ICniher."  Amonf 
tfaa  doctriat^  nainuiued  bjr  these  Boaion  vaMtitt* 
sfalnst  tbe  brretieal  Kfith,  Sre  tbe  reprobstioo  of 
inbuits,  sod  tbe  daiunutloa  of  all  tbe  beatbra.  See 
pp.  't-Ht.  92.  Ttorologj  baa  made  aooie  progresa  la 
licw  Cuftlaud  aUioe  tlioae  daja. 

4639.  gfondrati,  Celestlno,  (hrd.  Nodus 
PraededtinutiDuia  ex  Sacris  Uteris,  Doctrinaque 
8.S.  Augustini  et  Thomas,  quantiim  llomini 
licet,  disaulutus  ...  .  Romse,  1696,  4*.  (37 
sh.) 

See  Acta  Xrud.,  1691,  pp.  281-29S.  (B.)  SroodratI 
oppoaea  the  doctrine  thmt  nnbaptixed  Infanu  are 
damned,  on<l  niaintatna  tbat  althoogb  tb^jr  are  nol 
admitted  to  bcavea  their  oooditiou  is  a  rerj  happy 
one,  and  that  ther  have.  In  their  exctnption  from  ac- 
tual sin,  a  blessing  *'  quod  mullo  prantaaliua  ernlo 


4540.  Boasnet, Jacqnes  Benigne,£)9.  Epistola 
illustriss.  et  reverondiss.  Eccleeias  Principuni 
[C.  M.  Le  Tellier,  L.  A.  de  Noailles,  J.  B.  Boa- 
suet,  G.  de  St've,  and  IL  Fe^doau  de  Brou]  . . . 
ad  . . .  Innocentium  P.  P.  \II.  contra  Libmm 
cui  titulus  est :  Nodus  I*ntdeiUnalioniM  disin- 
lutus^  Auctore  Coeleetino  . . .  Cardinal!  Sfon- 
drato  ...    .    Parisfis.  1697,  4*. 

This  ourioas  letter  «raa  wrlttea  bj  Bessuet,  sad  will 
be  found  in  bis  OWerss,  Versalllea.  1815.  etc.  8». 
XXXVIII.  30-46.  (H.)  The  applieatioa  to  tbe  Pep« 
for  tbe  eondemnation  of  SfondraU  was  not  aucoeaa* 
ful. 

4541.  [Gabrl^ll,  Giovanni  Maria].  DIs- 
punctio  Notaiuni  XL, quas Scrlptor  auouymus 
Krainentissimi  Cardinalis  Coslestiui  Sfundrati 
Libro,  cui  titulns:  Ntdut  Pmirgiinatitmu  ... 
diu'lutuf,  iinissit.    Culoniic,  1699,  8*.  (29  sb.) 

See  Acta  Krud.,  1700.  pp.  S85-«I6.    JET. 

4642.  Auf^uatlniana  Ecclesiaa  Pomanie  Doc- 
trina  a  Cardinalis  Sfundrati  Xodo  extricata 
per  varioe  S.  Augustini  Diseipulos.    Ooloniia, 

1700, 12».  (23  sb.) 

Containing  aeten  traota  la  oppooltiea  to  Sfendratl, 
for  an  account  of  which  ace  ActaErud.t  1701,  pp.  i&- 

at. 

4643.  Anlmadverf tones  in  Nodum  Pnedes- 
tinatiunis  £.  Cardinalis  Sfondrati  dissolutum. 
Colon.  Agrip.  1707,4*.  pp.  248. 

A  etdlection  of  tbe  principal  pieces  written  agalsH 
the  book.  See  Joumml  dtt  SftmrnM,  tor  Aag.  17, 
1706. 

4644.  Feelftt,  Job.  De  Statu  Infhntium  a  Gen- 
tilibus  progenitorum,  cum  Infantia  decedunt. 
[Re*p.  J.  II.  Zerneke  ?]  Rostoehii,  (1697,)  1716, 
4».  —  Also  Jonfle,  1717,  4*.    5  gr. 

4645.  r€hrancolaa,  Jean].  La  tradition  da 
rtgiise  sur  le  p6cb4  originel,  et  sur  la  repro- 
bation des  enfaus  raorts  sans  baptftme.  Paris, 
1698, 12».  —  /Wd.  1714,  8». 

See  Joumml  dtt  Stavmns  for  Majr  13, 1606. 

4546.  Zelbloh,  Cliristoph  Heinr.  De  Prsedes- 
tinatione  et  Reprobatione  In&ntium.  '[I'nrs. 
J.G.Neumann.]    Witebergae,  1704, 4*.   6^r. 

4547.  Mayer,  Job.  Friadr.  De  Salute  Infan- 
tium  sine  Baptismo  decedentium  Christianorum 
et  Gentilium.  [Bup.  M.  Enemano.]  Grypb. 
1707,4-.    4^r. 

4548.  l¥aloh.  Job.  Georg.  Dlssertatlo  de  Fida 
Infantum  in  Utero.    Jenae,  1727,  4*. 

Translated  Into  Oerwaa,  with  notes  and  Indexes, 
bj  A.  L.  M&ller.  Jena.  17M  and  1733.8*.  For  vartnoa 
works  en  (bis  street,  see  Waiob's  BibL  ThtoL  L  10^ 
UO. 
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4frl9  Bnqniry  (An)  into  the  Connequenceg 
of  supposing;  that  Baptimn  makes  Infants,  dy- 
ing in  Infoncy,  Inheritors  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven;  or  is  of  any  Advantage  to  them  in 
the  World  to  Come.  ...  By  a  Member  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  . . .  First  printed  in  the 
Year  IIU,  (In  R.  Baron's  Piilart  of  rritit- 
croft  and  Ortitodtmy  Shaken,  2d  Ed.,  1768, 12<>, 
I. -Ilo-'iTl.)    ff. 

4550.  Moshelnfty  Joh.  Lorenz  ▼on.  Disser- 
tatio  de  Salute  Infantium  Christlanorum  aequo 
ac  Paganorum  e  gonuinis  Principiis  demon- 
strata.  [Rem.  J.  A.  Richter.j  Helmstadii, 
1733,  4». 

4551.  Gentleman**  Magazine,  London.    IT. 
On  tb«  tUie  of  infants  after  de«tb,  tee  a  eurioua 

diacuoaion  in  Vol.  Jit.  (1730,)  pp.  177-179.  and  X. 
(1740.)  pp.  8,  4.  6S-64.  167-6,  24»-«.  S42-8,  441-2. 

4552.  Bnftch,  .    De  Statu  Salutis  repro- 

borum  Infantium.    1745»  4*. 

4653.  Panlntann,  Joh.  Ludw.  De  unirorsali 
Infantum  ante  Usum  Ilationis  susb  morientium 
Salute.  [Hrtes.  Joh.  £rn.  Schubert.]  Helm- 
stadii, 1752,  40.  (4  sh.) 

4554.  Slntony  Jordan.  Dissertatio  de  Pcenis 
Parvulurum,  sine  Baptismo  decedentium.  £r- 
furtl,  1758,  8«. 

4555.  Biichner,  Oottft-ied.  Ton  dem  ewigen 
Scliickwile  der  ohne  Taufe  gestorbenen  Kinder. 
Jena,  1762,  4«.    12  ^r. 

4550.  Zacbarlil,  Ootthelf  Traugott.  De  Sa^ 
lute  Infantum  non  baptizatorum.  BiitzoTii, 
17«3,4o.    Agr. 

4557.  Blanchly Ignazio LodoYlco.  ...  Disser- 
tationes  tres  ...  .  II.  Diss,  physlco-theolo- 
gica,  de  Remedio  aetoruae  Salutis  pro  Parvulis 
in  Uteroclau8is,sine  Baptismatedecedentibn^. 
III.  Diss,  theologica,  pro  Parii'alis  extra  Uterum 
sine  Bnptismate  . . .  aut  Martyrio  decedentibus, 
nullum  excogitari  decerniqtia  potest  aeternae 
Salutis  Remedium:  cum  A|^>eudice  apologe- 
tica,  prapsertim  adversus  P.  Blasium  ...  . 
Lat.  and  Pal.  Venetiis,  1770.  4«.    (m  sh.) 

See  JVova  Acta  Erud.,  1771,  pp.  &-0.    BA. 

4558.  Saint  (Du)  des   petits   enfiuis.    Doual, 

177«,Mu.  12». 

4559.  l«e  Clerc  de  Beauberon  (Lat.  Cle- 
rlcus  a  Belllberone),  Nic.  Frau^HMH. 
Trnctntui*  theulogicc -dogmaticus  de  Iloniitio 
lap«o  et  reparato.  2  vol.  (Luxomburgi,  1777?) 
ParisiiK,  1779,  8». 

Pars  I.  Cap.  V.  art.  2.  "  T»e  Effectlbm  Pcccatl  Orl- 
fclnalit  in  fiitarA  Vtt>,"  renrlntcd  In  Migne't  TkeiA. 
Cvrtua  completrtM.  X.  983-1018,  treat*  Tory  fully  of  the 
damnation  of  iufanUi. 

4500.  [Baraantl,  PicrVincenzo].  Delia  futura 
rinnovazionc.  ttc.    1780* 
Qec  No.  35'JO,  note. 

4561.  Bolgenl,  Gior.  Vine  State  dei  bam- 
bini morti  8un7.a  battcsimo,  in  confutazione  di 
an  libro  di  Uio.  Battista  GuadaguL  Macerata, 
1787,  80. 

4562.  Infant  Salvation :  an  Essay,  to  prove 
the  Sulvaiiun  of  All  who  die  in  Infancy :  with 
Answers  to  Objectioiii*.  . . .  liondun,  1703,  8o. 
M.  —  First  American  VaX.,  from  the  2d  London 
Ed.  [of  1803J,  Bouton,  1818,  lb*,  pp.  71.    BA. 

4563.  Attempt  (An)  to  exhibit  the  Meaning 
and  Ctjnnoxiiin  of  Romans  Fifth  Chapter,  12th 
and  fi>llwwing  Versos;  particularly  shewing 
how  ttioy  upply  to  the  Certain  Salvation  of  all 
Infanta.     London.  1800,  8*.    I5. 

45G-1.  pLamberty  Bernard].  Lettres  d'nn 
th6ol(»poii  h  .M.  Duvoisin,  6v6que  de  Nanten. 
<In  the  liihliothiqtu!  du  cathoUqitt,  etc.  publ. 
by  J.  r.  Lucet,  Paris,  1805-OA,  8«. 

"  Ellea  roulent  *ur  le  untut  dea  enf^na  nort*  RMna 
bapl^nie.  ct  «)nt  WftitiV*  dana  len  AnnalM  Uttfmirf* 
dt  morale  €t  de  phUoafphie^  Tome  lV."  —  BUtgr. 
Utiiv. 
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4505.  Dolyclly  Joseph.  Remarks  on  the  Argu- 
ments pf  Mr.  P.  Edwards  for  the  Baptism, 
Church-Membership,  aad  Salvation  of  lu&tnta. 
London r  1807. 

4500.  Vertoof^  over  de  zaligheid  der  vrocc 
stcrvende  kinderen.  Leeuwarden,  1806, 8*.jC 
1.40. 

4507.  Oaleani  Naplone,  Gian  Francewtv 
Count.  Discorso  intorno  al  Canto  IV.  dell'  In- 
ferno di  Dante.    Firenze,  1819,  4*. 

Thla  esaay  was  reprinted  in  Tom.  IV.  pn.  %-9l  of 

the  ediiicia  of  Dante  publ.  at  Kloreuee  In  1617-19,  ia 
4  torn.  fol.  {H.),  alao  in  the  Prato  ediiioo  of  Ittl,  aad 
in  the  author'a  OputeoU  di  Letteratttra.  Pisa,  18M^ 
13*.  I.  I5S-204.  li  treatt  particularlj  of  Dants'a  dee- 
trine  reapectins  unbaptite<i  infanu  and  Uie  vinaaoa 
heathen,  and  contaiua  niuub  eurioua  matter  iUaa> 
trating  the  bLftorjr  of  opinions  on  thla  anl^)«eL 

4508.  Blrty  Isaiah.  Adnlt  Baprtism.  and  the 
Salvation  of  all  who  die  in  Infkncy,  main- 
tained: in  Strictures  on  a  Sermon,  entitled, 
"The  Right  of  Infants  to  Baptism,'*  by  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Burder,  M.A.    London?  18)1. 

4500.  Harris,  Rev.  William.  LL.D.  Gronnds 
of  Hope  for  the  Salvation  of  All  dying  in  In- 
lancy :  an  Essay.  London.  1821, 8».  pp.  160  +. 
K,  BA. 

See  SdsetU  Bm.  for  Sept.  182S;  N.S.,  ZVIIL  »6- 
S25.    H. 

4570.  IVlJSy  Jacob.  Leerrede  over  de  zaligheid 
der  vroeg  stervcnde  kinderen.  Schiedam, 
1821,  »•.  ft.  0.45. 

4571.  Oofttkamp,  J.  A.  De  zaligheid  der 
vroeg  geatorven  kinderen  op  evang^iscke 
gronden  gevestigd.  Amsterdam,  ln2,  8*. 
Jl.  0.80. 

4572.  Rnssell,  David.  An  Easay  on  the  Sal- 
vation of  All  dying  in  Infancy,  indadtng 
Hints  on  the  Adamic  and  Christian  Dispensa- 
tions ...  .  Edinburgh,  1823,  12».— 3d  Ed., 
with  Additions,  Glasgow,  1844,  8*.  pp.  220. 

4573.  Herntefty  Georg.  Ueber  den  Ziutand 
der  ohue  Taufe  gestorbenen  unmilndigen 
Kiuder.  (Achterfeldts  Ztiitdkrijlf.  PhUm.  «. 
Kulh.  Thcol.,  1832,  Heft  II.  pp.  53-72.)    B, 

4574.  Cnntntlngf,  John.  Infknt  Salvation; 
or  All  f>ave<i  tliat  die  in  Infitncy.  London.  1842, 
8».  — 6th  od.,  IS.W,  12«».  pp.  108. 

A  Dutch  iraoslation,  Amsterdam,  160t.  8*. 

4575.  Brnce,  John.  The  Cypres  Wreath  for 
tbe  Infant's  Grave.  Witli  ...  an  EsMiy  on 
Infant  Salvation.     London,  1845, 12>.  pp.  246. 

4570.  Bethune,  George  W.  Early  liost,  early 
Saved.  An  Argument  for  the  Salvation  of  In- 
fant)). . . .    Phibidulpbia,  1846, 18<>.  pp.  252. 

4577.  Smyth,  Thomas.  D.D.  S^tlace  Cor  Be- 
reaved Parents:  or  Infants  die  to  live.  With 
an  Historical  Account  of  tlie  Doctrine  of  In- 
fant Salvation.  Also,  very  Full  Selections 
frtim  variotis  Authors,  in  l*roee  and  Poetry.  ... 
New  York,  1852  [cop«  1840J,  12«>.  pp.  314. 

Dr.  SniTth  atteropu  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of 
Infant  Salvation  "«a.«  flmt  advocated  and  received 
br  Calvlnists.  and  baaed  upon  Calvinistie  doctrines"! 
His  own  atatementa  prove  the  contrary ;  but  the  un- 
wary reader  who  trust>  h\»  "  historical  account"  will 
be  led  luto  great  errors.  In  one  respect  Calvin  and 
his  followera  were  more  lil)eral  than  the  Lutberaaa, 
that  is  to  say.  they  maintaiued  that  the  i-hildren  of 
htUevlng  parents  might  tie  aaved  without  baptim. 

4578.  Norton^  Andrews.  Tracts  concerning 
Christianity.  Cambridge,  1852,  8*.  pp.  vii., 
392.    H. 

On  the  doctrine  of  intent  damnation,  aa  taught  by 
Calriii  and  m.iny  of  his  followers,  see  pp.  179-IM.  ISO, 
196. 197.— In  another  tract  in  this  volume  w  ill  be  found 
notloea  of  the  opinions  of  Bplnoca.  Goethe.  De  Welie. 
Bchleiermaeber,  and  Strausa.  nn  the  doctrine  of  per- 
aonal  immortality.  See  pp.  90S-36li.  For  a  defeoee 
of  Schleicrmacher.  see  Georie  Binley'a  Third  JLttttr 
to  Andrew  Norton,  Roston,  IMO.  8*.  pp.  &4-«3.    H. 

4579.  rSlntonds,  William].  Our  Little  Ones 
in  Heaven.    Jidited  by  the  Author  of  "  The 
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Aimwell  Stories/'  etc.  ...    Boston,  1808,  24*. 
pp.  248. 

4580.  Bomberf^er,  J.  H.  A.  Infant  Sa]T»- 
tion  in  its  Kelation  to  Infont  Depravity,  In- 
fimt  Regeneration,  and  Infant  Baptism.  ... 
Philadelphia,  1859,  !«•.  pp.  102.    H. 

4581.  Hlbbard,  Freeborn  Oarretson.  The 
Moral  Ck>nditlon  of  Infants.  {MethodiMt  Qttar. 
Bev.  for  Oct.  1859 ;  XL1.  63*2-040.)    H. 

MaioUina  that  In  coatequeoeaof  the  •toDemrat  all 
latenta  ar*  "  In  •  tUte  of  gntce." 

4582.  Kate,  J.  J.  L.  ten*  Onze  kinderen  in 
den  hemel.  Troostwuorden  voor  trenreude 
ouders,  yerzameld  door  J.  J.  L.  ten  Kate.  Leeu- 
warden,  1860,  sm.  8«.  pp.  xil.,  108. 

4583.  Tobey,  AWan.  The  Salvation  of  Infivnts. 
(BiblioUi.  iiacra  fur  April,  1661 1  XVIII.  383- 
400.)    H. 

7.  Fatnre  State  of  the  Heathen,  and  of  He- 
retios,  generally. 

,irote.  —  The  hiitorj  of  religions  peneention  iUns- 
tratet  the  preralenoe  of  the  opinion  among  pro- 
fessed Christians,  that  errors  in  belief  on  such  sub- 
jects as  ehnrch  goremment,  the  Trinity,  transnb- 
stantistion,  original  sin,  snd  predestination,  expose 
those  who  hold  them  to  eternal  punishment. 

4584.  Pfknner,  Tobias.  De  Salnte  Oentiiium. 
(Appendix  to  his  SytUma  l^ie(4^  GentilU  purir 
orix.  Basil.  1679,  4o.  pp.  400-51S.)    D. 

6irct  •  brief  hUtory  of  opioiona  on  the  rabieet, 
with  the  argumenui  on  both  fidea.  quoting,  among 
other  things,  the  benerolent  wish  of  Luther  concern* 
loc Cicero:  —  "  I  hope  our  dear  God  will  be  merciful 
to  him,  and  to  others  lilie  him." 

4585.  Fabrldna,  Joh.  Alb.    1735.    See  No. 

545. 

4586.  l¥elclcbin«iiii,  Joach.  Sam.  ExpH- 
catur  antiqua  Doctorum  Christianonim  Sen- 
tentfa  de  sempiterna  Oentinm  profhnarum 
Felicitate.    Vitebergae,  174S,  4o.  5  ^. 


4587.  Zwlnsll  {Lot.  Zulngllna),  Hnld- 
reich  or  UlrTch,  1484-15S1. 

Zwincle  maintained  the  salvation  of  rirtuons  hem* 
then.  Bee  the  extracts  fi'om  h\%  works  (0pp.  III.  632, 
IV.  <»)  in  Oieseler's  Church  Hist..  4tU  Period.  ^  S&,  n. 
13,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  400,  401  of  Smith's  translsUoo. 

4588.  Sepi&Iweda,  Juan  Oinez,  1491-1573. 
...  OpertC  ...  omnia.  ...  Coloniao Agrippinoe, 
1602,  4».  pp.  634  +.     H. 

In  hla  Kpiatle  to  P.  Semnns  (Ep.  xd.),  pp.  256- 
3K3,  Sepdlveda  msinuinv  the  aalration  of  the  ancient 
heathen  ptiilonophers,  particularly  Aristoll^. 

4580.  Colllua  (II<jI.  Colllo  ,  Franclscus.  ... 
Do  Aninmbus  Pagiinorum  Libri  qninque.  In 
qnibus  de  iis  qui  veteri  Swculu  In  utroqne  Sexu 
celoberrimi  fiierunt  disputatur,  ac  de  eorum 
sempiternis  Pnemiis,  ant  Suppliciis,  pro  ea 

2 nam  de  Rebus  Diviois  hauserant  Cognitiono, 
pro  ci^iMqne  Vitw  Institutis,  ac  Morlbns,  ex 
Sinctomm  prseoipn^  Patrnm  . . .  Decretis  . . . 
eopiosissimidisseritnr.  Editiosecnnda  ...  .  || 
Pars  altera.  In  qua  de  reliquis  celeberrimis 
. . .  Ethnicis  . . .  disputatur.  Quartus,  ac  poe- 
tremus  Liber  accessit  contlnens  similem  . . . 
Qusestioneni.  De  primo  Mortalium  Parente, 
nonnullisqne  aliis,  qnibus  ant  Antiqui,  ant 
Nov!  Foederis  Sacri  Veritas  illuxit.  2  pt.  Me- 
dioKni.  (1633-S3,)  1738,  4».  pp.  (8),  387,  (34); 
(32).  304.     P. 

For  bibllegraphieal  details  respectlns  this  rsre  and 
▼err  curious  work,  i^ee  De  Bure.  BiU.  imirueHve.  I. 
SW^aM,  n.  448,  nod  CMment,  BM.  eurimut.  VII.  241- 
M4.  For  a  copious  analyitis  of  ita  cotitcou,  nee  Da 
Pin,  ffomf0lU  iMtothfqu0.  tin.  >  td.,  XTII.  10»-llft. 
Du  Pin  says,  among  other  thinft*,  "  II  y  a  bleu  des 
cbo<ma  utile*  et  curiense*  dqns  le  Livro  de  Collins.  II 
est  blrn  6crll.  plein  de  iccherchiji  k  dc  ciratlon*.'" 
Book  I.  of  Part  1.  treats  "  De  Operlba*  Paffa&o- 


mm,"  pp.  l-M ;— Book  II.  "  De  niumlnatloae  Mentis 
Paganorum,"  pp.  66-lM:  — book  III.  oonsidera  (he 
characters  of  lielchlsedech,  Job  and  his  three  friends, 
and  Kllbo,  the  Rgyptlan  midwlTes,  Balaam,  the  Ooc.n 
of  Sheba,  and  Hermes  Trismcgistus,  pp.  107-S14 ;  — ' 
Book  IV.  treats  of  Orpheus,  Homer,  Noma  Pompi- 
lius,  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  and  Pythagoras, 
pp.  21&-2»0 :  —  Book  V.  of  Hcraclitus,  Anaxagoras, 
Plato,  and  Socrates,  pp.  aN>-S87.  The  third  chapter 
of  Book  in.  dlsouMCs  a  curious  question  concerning 
the  infhnt  children  of  the  virtuous  heathen,  whether 
they  4(0  after  death  to  the  Umhiu  Putrontm,  or  to  ti.e 
Bo*om  o/AbreUkam. 

Book  I.  of  Part  II.  treats  of  Aristotle,  Diogenes  tba 
Crnlc,  Gate  Utioeosta,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  Apollonius 
of  Tyana,  and  Plotlnus,  pp.  1-72;— Book  II.  of  No- 
bnchadnexsor,  Darius  and  Cyrun.  Tibcrlua,  Trajan, 
and  FalooniUa.  pp.  7^-137 ;  — Book  III.  of  the  Maji 
and  the  Sibyls,  pp.  138-240 ;  —  Book  IV.  of  Adam,  Cain. 
Kuoeh,  Samson,  Solomon,  Oiii^cn,  aodTcrtuUian.  pp. 
ni-804. 

4590.  riVlleon,  Matthias].  Charitv  Mistaken, 
with  the  Want  whereof  (Tatholickes  are  un- 
justly charged,  for  affirming,  as  they  do  with 
Oriei,  that  Protestancy  unrepented  destroys 
Salvation.  ...    St.  Omer,  1680,  8*.  pp.  130. 

Published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Kamard  Knett. 
Por  an  account  cf  the  controvoniy  to  which  thl.t  work 
gave  rise,  see  the  Life  of  CbilUngworth,  prefixed  to 
his  Works,  Oxfbrd,  1838.  tf*.  Vol.  I.  pp.  xvil.-xx.  [B.t 
I  give  here  the  titles  of  the  more  Importout  publica- 
tions. 

4591.  Potter,  Cliristopher.  Want  of  Charitio 
justly  charged  on  all  xuch  Romanists,  as  dare 
(without  Tntth  or  Modesty)  afflrme,  that  Pnv 
testancie  destroyeth  Salvation.  ...  (Oxford, 
16S8,)  London,  1634,  8*. 

4592.  [IVllaon,  Matthias,  under  ifui  p$eudon. 
of  Edward  Knott].  Mercy  and  Truth,  or 
Charity  maiutayned  by  Gatholiques.  ...  fin 
answer  to  Potter.]  2  pt.  St.  Omer,  1664, 4«. 
pp.  299,  206. 

This  treatlM  Is  reprinted,  together  with  ChiUins- 
worth's  answer.  In  various  editions  of  Cbilllngworth's 
Works. 

4593.  CHlUlngrvrortli,  William.  The  Re- 
ligii>n  of  l*rotestant8  a  Snfe  Way  to  Salvation : 
or  an  Answer  to  a  Ilooko.  intituled,  Mercy  and 
Truth  ...  .  Oxford,  1639  [1637?],  fol.—  Also 
London,  1638,  64,  74,  80,  84,  87,  etc 

4594.  [Floyd,  John].  The  Totall  Svmme.  Or 
no  Danger  of  Damnation  vnto  Roman  Gatho- 
liques for  any  Errour  in  Faitli ;  nor  any  Hope 
of  Saluation  for  any  Sectary  whntsoeuer  that 
tiotb  knowingly  oppose  the  Doctrine  of  our 
Roman  CShnrch.  [St.  Omer?]  1669,  4*.  pp. 
104. 

4595.  Ttm  Mothe  le  Vayer,  Francois  de* 
De  la  vertu  des  pnyens.    Paris.  1643, 4°. 

Also  In  his  {SitvrtM,  8*  M.,  Paris.  16C3,  fol.,  I.  66S- 
T44.     H. 

4596.  ^Westminster,  AuemNy  of  Divinet  aU 
A.D.  1647-4H. 

In  their  Larger  Cattehiam,  Ans.  to  Q.  00,  it  is  af- 
firmed that  "  they  who  having  never  heard  the  gospel, 
know  not  Je^oa  ChrUt,  and  believe  not  in  him  can- 
not be  saved,  be  they  nersr  »o  dWgtnt  to  /tamte  th«ir 
Um«  aeccrding  to  ttu  light  of  nature,  or  the  law  of 
that  religion  which  thev  proMess."  Compare  the  Con- 
fetHom  of  FaUh,  Gh.  X.  )  4,  where  it  is  added,  that 
"  to  aaoert  and  maintain  that  they  may,  is  very  per* 
nlolous,  and  to  be  detested." 

4597.  Kedd,  Jodocns.  Ewiges  Elendt  der  Un- 
glaubigen.  durch  cinen  klaren  Beweiss  vorge- 
Btellt  nnd  dargethan.  dass  kcin  Lutheraner, 
Calvinistischer,  WiedertaiiiTer,  etc.,  durch  sein 
vermeinte  Religion  die  ewige  Seeligkeit  er- 
langen  ktfnne.  COIln,  1660,  12*.  — Wienn, 
1653,  *». 

4598.  Goodiwln,  John.  The  Fagan^s  Debt 
and  Dowry :  or  a  Brief  Discnsslon  of  the  Qnes> 
tion.  Whether,  how  far,  and  in  what  Sense, 
such  Persons  of  Mankind,  amongst  whom  the 
Letter  of  the  Gospel  never  came,  are,  notwith* 
standing,  said  to  beliove  in  Jesus  Christ.  Lun> 
don.  16.M.  f  •!. 

llninuln«  that  the  heathen  may  be  saved. 
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4609.  CWIIsoity  MatthiM,  undttr  thf.  psmdon. 
(/Edwanl  Knott]«  Infidelity  UnniAiik({d 
...  .  [In  anMW«r  to  ChUlingwurth.J  Gant, 
1M9,  49.  pp.  M*J  +. 

4600.  IValther,  Mich.  IMMertattonet  diiae  do 
Iinni«irtulitute  Aniinae  ratlonaliit  et  do  prac- 
Humta  Kthnicumm  Balntc  quoail  Infantes  et 
Adnlt(N«.    Wittoli.  1A57,  A',  pp.  irrf). 
Aim  ill  lh«  Fasciculus,  etc    Bea  No.  S108. 

4001.  Slbcr,  JuHtu«.  ConHidenitlonM  de  Aalute 
PhiUumphoruni  (Ji^ntilium,  Platonid,  Arintu- 
toIiA,('k«ronlA  ot  Senocae  imprimiti.    Dreadai;. 

4602.  Mosariu,  Joh.  Do  Qnnatlone:  An  Gon- 
tilci*  Hl>n4iuo  Fide  in  CliriNtum  per  extr.ionli- 
nariani  D<^i  linitlaiu  ad  Salutem  Aeternam 
p*^rtinger«t,  ant  minimum  I|;ni«  Aeteriii  Htii>- 
plicium  dwlinare  pci0Mint7  praeprimiH  adver- 
NUM  ( 'iirrt* lluetini.    Jenao,  ISiOt  4^.    4  fpr. 

460;s.  DaHiualna,  John  Herman.  The  Sul- 
▼atitin  of  I'rtKestuntfl  aMierted  and  di.'ftiiniled, 
InOiipoftition  tuthe  ...  Uncharitable Hontonce 
of  their  Eternal  llHmnation  pronouiir'd  a(::aiiiKt 
them  by  the  Romirth  Cliurcn.  ...  Newly  done 
into  Englinh.  London,  1S89.  4*.  pp.  (IKK  ('4. 
//. 

400.>.  DarrelclmnKder  Liolw,  In  RrOrterunf; 
un«l  Verueinung  der  Fraffe:  Ob  alio  Juden, 
Tiirken    nnd   Heiden  rerloren    wyn.    ISOO, 

S«e  rnsckMldiyt  XackridUtn.  1709.  p.  521. 

4004.  [BaylCf  ricn-el.  Jaitua  raRU>rum  rese- 
rata  cunctia  Reliidonibiu,  4  celcUtrrimo  Yiro 
iXimiiio  IVitro  Jurieu  ...  .  AmntehMlanii, 
IMU.  4*. 

Al<o  in  his  Otvvres  Div*ntiM,  n.  831-902.  (/T.)  Tub- 
Ihbed  under  Uin  name  of  Canu  Lareboniu*.  Sue 
Barbicr.  n.  30704. 

4^r).  Ijctter  (A)  to  George  Keith,  concerning 
the  Halvability  of  the  Heathen.  London,  1700, 
4». 

4fl05«.  [LudoTlel,  Jac.  FrieilrJ.  Eriri  Fridli- 
bii  ...  VnferitiichuniJC  defl  Indiflerentiffnii  Reli- 
l^uniun.  Da  mHn  darir  hiilt,  es  koonne  ein 
ieiler  rM>lip  werden,  er  hnlte  einen  Glanlien  (Mier 
Rclifcion  welohe  or  wolle.  GlUck-Studt,  [1700,] 
8«».  i»p.  (K). 

8(^  Trinliia,  Frtifdenker- Lexicon,  pp.  811,  54'i  ; 
Pr^'Tt:ig   Analfita.  pp.  Jo2,  353. 

ifiOt't.  Arnanld,  Antoine.  I)e  la  n^eKwitd  de 
la  f  ly  (Ml  Je««ns-<1iriMt  i)Our  £tro  iiauve ;  oil  I'on 
exnnilnc  ^i  Wi  {Kiyeni  et  \vn  philiiHoph(«fl  qui 
ont  eu  Irt  ronnoinmnce  d'un  Dieu,  et  qui  ont 
momlfvnent  bien  v^u.  ont^u  Ctre  Hnuvert  winii 
avoir  foy  en  Jesu«-(1jrint :  ...  avec  nn  Preface 
par  LoiiiM  EllieM  ilu  Pin.  2  vol.  Pariii,  1701, 
12«. 

4C07.  Nlemeler,  Joh.  Barthcild.  Dioacrtn- 
tioneif  duie  de  (Teutilium  Statu  atone  Condi- 
tione  poHt  hanc  Vitam.    Heliudt.  1704(4^. 

4005.  Pfkir,  rhrintoph  MatthXati.  DiMcrtatio 
de  Luniiuid  Naturae  ad  Salutem  Habitu,  oivo 
de  Ocntilium  Juxta  illud  viventinm  Salute  vd 
Diuimatione  ...  .  [liefip.  P.  A.  Reinhardt?J 
Tubingir.  1720,  4<». 

4G00.  Polrrt,  Pierre.  ...  Posthnma.  Amnte- 
ItKltuiii.  i7if .  4°.    rl23Bh.) 

In  iiiic  I'f  ilic  works  in  thl«  rolumo,  Timficint  Ttri- 
tatU  rt  fnnorrntiae.  Lib.  IV.  p.  7,  Pftiret  emrne^Ujr 
nin<nt-iiii4  ti"  naUutlnn  of  \irftiAi.«  hctt>i<>n,  in  oppo- 
Hi! ion  to  .1  \f:  a  Kxamtn  ThroUtfiins  Sova»,  etc.  Sve 
AHti  Fr»d..  17:21.  p|i.  420,  4-.M.     Compare  No.  S831. 

4010.  Haver,  (tr  Hauer,  Thmnaa  llelnr. 
Dit-vertatio  de  Gontilium  Salute  non  Riierandjv. 

IPrttit.  Herm.  Chridtoph  Engclckon.J  Roatochii, 
728,4". 

4011.  Baumg^artea,  Siefon.  Jac.  Ditpntatio 
DeniiinHtrationem  continon*  extra  Eccleaiam 
Don  dari  Salutem.  {Rem,  C.  F.  Jericho?] 
Holue,  1742, 4«. 

W6 


4013.  ScbnlMrtf  Joh.  Ermt.  Predict  ubei 
den  Lebmats:  Daaa  uoch  heat  zu  Tage  alli 
Heydeukihmenerleuchtotwerden  ...  .  Jena 
1747,4*.  (aiah.) 

401.1.  RchriftmKBfiKe    Oedanken    ron  dei 

Scligkeit  derer,  die  aojiMr  der  w.ihren  akht 
baren  Kirche  leben.    Jena,  1747,  4*.    3  gr. 

4014.  lifidervrald,  Joli.Dalth.  . . .  Aiuir;hr 
lich(>  UntersuchauK  von  tier  Berufbni;  und  I«e 
lirkeit  der  Heyden.    2  Theile.     WolienbLttel 

1751,  8«.  (»1  Hh.) 

RevlevrA  In  F.  VT.  Krmfl'i  Km*  Tkml.  «H..  ITS! 

XI.663'.^1.    B. 


401.5.  Nrumayr,  Fr.onclKCQM.  Frag:  ob  Indei 
Lutherii<chen  Kirch  eiue  HofTnang  der  Eeeli^; 
keit  rieyef  ...  3*  Aufl.  Mitiiclien, und  Ingi4 
sttttt,  (. . .)  1754.  4*.  pp.  &0. 

44no.  l¥aller,  Nic.  Poi«Kintnc  Fine  Fide  wa\ 
vari,  qui  Evan^eliuniHine  sua  Culpa  ign<irant ; 
Ulitial.  176S,  4*.  3^. 

4017.  Marmontel,  Jean  Fran^>i«.  Bfliaaire 
PariH.  1703,  ^•  audi  >. 

NuBMrrou*  e>lltluiia  anJ  trmnslAtiunn.  Titc  doctriai 
or  the  raltallon  of  virtuoua  lies  then  ts  nialntilbe< 
in  Ch.  XV. 

401S.  Rnpm  Joh.  DiAfiertatio  ...  anperQnaw 
tione,  Utrum  in  nua  quisque  Fide  salvari  po» 
nit?  ...  [Rritp.  OiriKtoph  Behren.J  Ueidtl 
bergip,  17W,  4».  pp.  30. 

4<'>19.  Eberltard,  Jnh.  Anmiat.  Neue  Apo 
logic  de«  S«ikratea,  <tc.    1772.    Sec  Nii.  3997. 

4020.  Belin,  Frledr.  Daniel.  Conimentatio  ik 
illorum,  quibun  :<alutariii  Doctrinae  Lux  nau 
quam  affulNit,  Conditione  po«t  Mttrtem.  Lu 
becae.  177S,  4«.    0  gr. 

4021.  Gnrlltf,  Joh.  (Gottfried).  An  Ratio  ei 
i^ra  Scriptura  Uentile:!  pnilMM  dumnent  a*: 
Suppliclaaeternaf     Lii^iae,  1775, 4«.    'Igr. 

44.*i22.  [Haberstriiinpf;  Salomon  lleinr.] 
Schrift-  und  veruunflniMM>ige  Oedanken  voc 
den  Schickaain  drr  Heiden  in  der  Ewigkait 
Bayrenth.  1770,  8*.    4  gr. 

4023.  Bnrekliardt,  ^r  Burkhardty  Joh 

Gottlieb.  Neuente  UnteniU>-))UM»;  von  del 
Seligkeit  der  Heiden  und  Nich(chri«ten.  Ham' 
burg,  1780,  «?•.    4  gr. 

4024.  IValter,  Ern^t  Joh.  Conr.  Wan  hat  di< 
ge()frenl>arte  Keligitm  ftir  ein  VerhKltni«9  im 
Seligkeit  derer,  die  zu  ihrer  Krkenntniia  n1>'hl 
gelan^en  kihinon?  (In  hiH  P-ufufg  vichhga 
Lrhren,  etc.  1782,  »•,  l>p.  41-1(»3.>    /'. 

4025.  Go«ze,  J<ih.  Melchior.  Uber  die  nen< 
MeinmiK  T«m  der  Seligkeit  der  angeblicli 
iruten  und  re<llichen  Seeleii  unter  den  Jnden, 
Heiiien  und  TUrken  dnrch  Christum,  ohnc 
diida  aie  an  ihn  glanl>en.  . . .  2*  Anfl.  Ilamlmrg, 
(17M,)  1784.  4». 

4020.  MoldenHaiwrr,  Joh.  Heinr.  DanM. 
Von  der  Seligkeit  derer,  die  vhh  Chriato  nichti 
wiiiw^n  nnd  ihren  17m8tMndi>ti  nach  nirhti 
wiiwen  konnen.    Hamburg,  I7!4,  4«.    .1  gr. 

4C27.  Goeze,  Joh.  Melchi«ir.  Abfertigung  dci 
Moliicnhawerischen  Schrift  ...  .  liambnrg, 
17»4,4o. 

4628. FortRetznng  der  Widerlegiinc  der  Mol' 

denhawerischen Schrift  ...  .  Hamburg,  17$4i 
4». 

4629. Beilage  su  aelnen  dem  Herm  D.Mol- 

denhawer  entgegenirei*eiteii  Widerlegang*- 
schriften.    Hambnrp.  17*#,  4*. 

0<t«»^,  on  •eoeunt  of  hi«  pacnaetom  lenl  tor  Ortko- 
doxy,  was  atylod  by  U«  enatMtpMtviea  "  the  llaa- 
burnPtipe." 

4030.  91  Oiler,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Binmrtatfo  d« 
Paicanornm  jHwt  Mortem  Conditione.  lipaiBa, 
1788,  4-.  pp.  44. 

4631.  Gebliard,  Carl  Martin  Fraos.  Dhwr- 
tatio,  qua  expeoditur  Beatitudo  eorum,  qui 
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DonstantaPartibaiChristiaoomin.  Krfordiae, 
1791,  ♦».    Agr. 
4682.  Bmesy  P.     De  Bcfttittidlne  eonun  qui 
Chriitiani  noo  sunt.    JCrfurdlttc,  17tt*i,  4*.    6 
gr, 

4633.  Musmarelll,  Alfomo,  1749-1818.  Bella 
■nlcta  (lei  pagani.  (In  his  II  buo»  uno  delta 
loffiM,  ft*  U.,  VI f.  1^5-223,  Firenze.  18il,  12«>.) 

A  Prmtk  traasUtloo,  "  Da  Mlat  dec  pdleiw,"AYi- 
gnoo,  UU6,  12". 

4634.  Jorlascm,  Matthiat.  Het  fewis:t  der 
beloften  Gods  aangaande  de  xafigbeTd  der 
Ueidenen.    Rotterdam,  1800,  8*.  JL  0.50. 

4635.  Haas,  F.  Der  Menach  kann  in  Jeder  Re- 
Ugiun  oelig  werden.    Frankfiirt  a.  M.,  1804,  8". 

4630.  HaMrarden,  Edward.  Charity  and 
Truth,  or  Catholics  not  Uncharitable  in  saying 
that  None  are  saved  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Dublin.  1809, 8*.  —  Also  Philadelphia, 
1800, 12*.  pp.  '263. 

Oomp.  Awnuon'a  Quar.  Rm.  tat  April,  18S1,  pp. 

4637.  Pott,  Joseph  Holden.  The  Case  of  the 
Heathen  considered.    London  7  181*2,  4«. 

4638.  Barder,  John.  The  Final  State  of  the 
Heathen;  an  Essay  ...  .  London,  1830,8*. 
BL. 

4639.  CaroT^,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  alleinse- 
ligmachende  Kirche.    1827.    See  No.  4184. 

4640.  Grlnlleld,  E<1ward  William.  The  Na- 
ture and  Extent  of  the  Christian  Dispensation, 
with  reference  to  the  Salrability  of  the  Hea- 
then. . . .  London,  1837,  8*.  pp.  xxxi.,  461. 
U. 

Mslnulna  tlie  MavabiUt^  of  the  heatbeo. 

4641.  i^nelqnea  reflexions  sur  la  maxime 
chr6tionno :  Hors  de  r^glise  il  n'y  a  point  de 
salut;  pur  un  ministre  protestant.  Paris, 
1897. 

4642.  Aapland,  Robert.  The  Future  Accee- 
•ion  of  Good  .Men  of  all  Climes  to  Christianity, 
an\l  their  Final  Congregation  in  Heaven.  A 
Sermon  ...  on  the  Death  of  the  Ri\|ah  R&m- 
mohun  Roy.  40d  Ed.    London,  1838,  8*. 

46i3.  Bnamona,  Nathanael,  1745-1840.    The 

Hupeiew  State  of  the  Heathen.    ( Wtrk*,  1842, 

8»,  VL  284-297.)    D. 

Mklntaina  that  "  all  the  kcsthen  will  flnally  perlnh." 
Xmaintt*  alM  iBlbrais  ut  that  "  It  U  abaolateTj  neeei- 
sanr  t«  approve  of  the  dootrine  of  reprobMion,  in 
orner  to  be  naTed."  (ITorit,  IV.  836.)  Ariulnlans, 
therefore.  ma«t  ihars  the  flue  of  the  beathea. 

4644.  IWriilte,  Edward.  The  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions ;  or,  A  Scriptnral  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Everlasting  Torment  of  the  Barbn- 
rons  Nations  and  countless  Ignorant  Heathen, 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times  ...  .  London, 
18M,  8<».  pp.  X..  86. 

461^.  Pond,  Enoch.  Future  State  of  the  Hea- 
then. {Christian  Rtv.  for  Jan.  1857;  XXII. 
81-43.)    BA. 

*'  Tbe  great  bodjof  the  adalt  beathea  . . .  win  lose 
their  soau  fbreter." 

4646.  Daalell,  Mortlake.  Can  Jews,  as  Jews, 
be  savetl  1  A  Tract  ...  .  London,  1859, 12«. 
2d. 

4647.  Heathen  (Tbe)  Inexcusable  for  their 
Idolatry.  iBibiicul  Reperi.  and  Prinetinn  Stv. 
for  July,  1800 1  XXXII.  427-448.)    AB. 

8.  Fntnre  State  of  certain  Hoted  Individuali. 

Jfole.  —  6«e  also  the  preceding  seetloa,  aad  partion- 
larly  the  work  of  Colucs,  No.  4B60. 

▲daoh  and  Bwc. 

4648.  Phlltppna  Harvengiut  (Fr.  PIU- 
Itppe  de  Harv^\  Abbi  de  Bonne  E»pi- 
rancet  ^  J^J^'  U40,    ReipoBilo  da  Salute 


primi  Homini*.  (Opera,  1621,  Ibl.,  pp.  MS- 
SOU.) 

.^iso  ia  Mlfoe'i  i\Ure<..  Tom.  CCIII.    3. 

4648».  Andreae,  danu  Disputatio  d*  Sa- 
lute Adami.  [Betp.  F.  Posthlus.]  Har- 
purgl,  (1078,)  1689,  40.    Agr. 

4040.  Gref^oroT-ius,  J.  V.  Deaeiema 
Protoplastorum  post  Lapsum  Salute.  R^. 
1705.    itA. 

4660.  Rlcs,  FraoB  Ulrich.  De  Salute  Pro- 
tuplastorum.    Harburgi,  1760, 4*.    4  gr. 

Solon&on,  King  of  brad, 

4661.  Phlllppns  Harrenafutt  Abbi  de 
Bonw.  Efilrance.  fl.  a.d.  1140.  Reiponalo 
de  Daninatione  Salomonis.  (t>perer,  1021, 
fol..  pp.Sfil-aSi).) 

AlMinXicoe'si^B<ro{.,Tom  CCIII.    M. 

4661*.  Daleohamp,  Caleb.  Vindiciia 
Salomonis ;  sive  Disputatio  bipartita  de 
Lapsu  Statuqne  setorno  Regis  Salomonis; 
qua  ^ns  et  omnium  Sanctorum  Persere- 
rantia  in  Fide  defenditur.  Londini,  1099, 
4*.  BL. 
Pjrtlhafforaa,  fl.  b.c.  580. 

4661^  Ensclcken,  Herm.  Christoph, 
1079-174*7.  Dissertationes  duae  Pytha- 
gorani  non  fiitsse  fltctum  proeelytum  et 
non  salvatum. 

Plato,  B.C.  438-847. 

4662.  [Seeurna,Nicolaus,/n*iner2yHiero- 
nymus  I«ecclnt]«  Plato  beatna,  slve  de 
Salute  Platonis,  pia  Gontemplatio.  Veoe- 
tiis.  1000,  12».  pp  226  +. 

See  Frvjtac,  AnaUcta,  etc.  pp.  844,  846.  Aa 
oerller  edition,  itill  more  rare,  was  pobl.  wlthent 
dMigoatloD  of  plaoe  or  date. 

ArUtoteIca,  b.c.  884-829. 

4663.  Monte,  Lambertus  de.  Qneatio 
magistralis  . . .  ostendens  per  autoritates 
scripture  diuine  quid  iuxta  saniorem  doc- 
torQ  sententiam  probabilius  did  poedt  de 
saluatiOe  ArestotelLs  ...  .  if.  P.  or D.  [Go- 
logne?  1487  ?]  fol.  (11  leaves,  62  lines  to 
a  page,  dt>uble  col.) 

Bee  Hain,  o.  11&8I;  Freytsf.  Anolecia,  eto.  p. 
846. 

4664.  Sepiilweda,  Juan  Oines.  See  Na 
4688. 

4666.  lileetly  Fortunlo.  De  Pietate  Aria- 
totelis  erea  Deum  et  HomiuM  Libri  II. 

Utini.  1045,  4*. 

In  this  work  Lloeti  elves  aereral  raaeoDS  ftar 
bellCTlBf  that  ArUioUe  is  not  damned. 

4666.   De  Salute  Animae   Aristotelit 

Epistola.  (In  his  Renpnnaa  de  Mptimo 
auaesiiig  per  EpidoUUy  Utini,  1080, 4*,  p. 

4667.  Bayle,  Pierre.  See  hia  DiaL,  art. 
Arittaie^  note  R, 

4668.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Disputatio  de  Arl»> 
totelis  Salute.    Hamburgi,  1098,  4p. 

Seneea,  Lucius  Annssus,  d.  a.d.  OS. 

4660.  Scl&oepa.  Heinr.  Ounth.  De  Sene> 
cae  Fide  atque  Salute.  Rudolphipoli,  1705t 
4*.  pp.  Tiii. 

Tri^|anne»  M.  Ulpins,  Emptrftr  of  Rome  A.9. 
98-117. 
4600.  Cl&aeon  (£a£.  Claaonna  or  Ola« 

conlna),  Alfonso.  Historia  cer  reris- 
•ima  k  Calurontis  multorum  rindicata, 
quae  refSsrt  M.  Vlpii  Traiani  Arfrrstl  Ani- 
mam  Precibus  Dini  Gregorii  Pontiflcia 
Roman!  4  Tartareis  Cruciatlbus  ereptam. 
. . .  Yenetiis,  1688, 4>. — Also  Regil  Lepidl, 
1686,  4i».  pp.  60. 

rtrat  piiM.  u  an  Appsadls  to  bit  JRsierto  wirf 
uaqtM  BdU  Dmetd,  Romae,  187€L  and  lUt.  Ibl.-. 
An  ItaUan  translation,  Siena,  IfiU,  4* ;  JVwid^ 
fty  P.  T.  r.  Onyet,  Parts,  HOT,  r. 
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4661.  Brtuol&Oy  Bernardo.  Redargutio 
Uistoriae  de  Anima  lYi^ani  ex  Inferni 
SuppUciiM  liberata.    Teroaae,  1634»  4*. 

4662.  Preuaer»  Paul.  Diasertatio  de  Tra- 
Jano  Iniporatore,  Preetbas  Gregorii  Magni 
ex  Inferno  Hborato.    Lipsiae,  1710,  4*. 

4663.  OengclyOeo.  De  S.  OregoHo  Magno, 
Precibusne  ille  miifl  liberavit  ex  Inferno 
Animam  Tn^ani  Imperatorisf  (In  his 
Scrutinium  unica  Veritatii  in  Hiitaria 
tripUci,  LeopoH,  1725,  4».) 

On  the  legend  ot  the  deilvcrmnoe  of  Tr«jan 
frtun  bell  bv  ibe  interoessten  of  Pope  Gregory  tbe 
Great,  sec  Oolllus,  D*  AfUmabu$  Puganorum.  II. 
I(M-ISS;  Bayle'a  Diet.,  aru  TVoion;  Fabrloiud, 
Bm.  LaL,  cd.  EraeaU,  IL  418,  4:d);  Flaurjr.  Arfnf 


Aral  «f  AJfOf tM,  Paria,  18B.  8*.  II.  SD-K :  aa4 
Mra.  Jatueaon,  amend  and  Leamdmrf  Aft.  SI 
c<J..  1H57.  I.  Stl-SZS.  Tbc  tnaih  ef  the  marj  ta 
aaaanicd  la  tbe  Muekotogg  of  the  Oraak  Cbofch. 

Origenes,  fl.  aj>.  2S0. 

4664.  Blnet»  £tienne.  Da  saint  d*Origtoe. 
Paris,  1«2«,  12». 

On  tbla  book,  and  the  aal^feet  of  it.  aee  Um  c» 
rioua  note  of  Bajle  In  hia  IMel.,  art.  Ori§im». 

Thomaa    [Becketl  of  Qmterbury,   ScebtL 
1119-1170. 

"  Not  long  after  hi*  death,  tbe  qaeaaea  via 
dinuaaed   in    the    Mbnels  of  Paria. 
Tbomaa   A   Beoket  «aa    Mved  or  damned. 
North  Awter.  Re9.  Iw  Jan.  1847 ;  LXIV.  ISL 
J.  0.  Bobertaona  ^edM.  Load.  1888, 8F.  p.  8UL 
JET. 


APPENDIX. 

I.  MODERN  "SPIRITUALISM"  OR  SPIRITISM;   GHOSTS,  btc. 


Abte.  —  Oal J  a  flaw  of  the  more  remarkable  works  relating  to  this  snhjcct  are  here  noticed. 


4666.  licnglet  dn  Freanoy-y  Nlc.  Trait6 
bistoriqiie  et  dogmatique  sur  led  anparitions, 
lea  visions  et  les  r6v6lations  particnfieres,  avec 
des  remarques  sur  la  dissertation  du  K.  P, 
Dom  Calmet.    2  torn.    Avigufm,  1751, 12>.  A. 

4666. Rccneil  de  dissertations  anciennes  et 

nonveiles,  sur  Ics  apparitions,  les  risions  k 
les  songM.  Avec  une  pr6fiice  bistorique  ...  . 
2  torn.  In  4  pt.  Avignon,  aUo  Paris,  1751, 12*. 
B. 

Tome  n.  Partie  II.,  pp.  S23-S12,  contalna  a  "  Ll«te 
dea  princlpaux  auteurs,  qui  out  tralt4  de«  eaprita,  d^ 
mons.  apparitiona,  aongc«,  mafle  A  apectraa." 

4667.  Simon,  Ernst  (Heinr.).  Aeltere  nnd 
nenero  Uesctiichte  des  QIaubens  an  dns  Iler- 
einragon  einer  Qeistcrwelt  in  die  nnsrige;  in 
Beziehung  an  eine  Fortdauer  der  S^ole  nach 
dem  Tode,  an  Engel,  Mittelgeistor,  OespenBtcr, 
Vurboten  iind  Tuufel.  Besonders  aus  don 
Moinungen  nicht-cbriutlicher  Vttlker  gezogon. 
2"  Aufl.     Ileilbrunn,  (1805,)  1834,  »».  pp.  316. 

4G68.  Brrtaclmeldery  Karl  Gottlieb.  See 
hV*  S'iiHfi„.itii>clie  Lntwick-r lung,  etc.  4«  Aufl., 
pp.  481,  482,  and  pp.  832,  833.    Comp.  No.  556. 

4669.  Griisae,  Job.  Goorg  Tbeodor.  Biblio- 
thtHTa  niagica  et  pnoninatica  oder  wlssenscbnft- 
licb  geurdneto  Bibliographic  der  wicbti^tcn 
in  das  Gebiet  des  Zauber-  Wundcr-  Geister- 
und  soriNtigen  Aborglanbens  vorzuglich  iiUerer 
Zeit  oinRchlitgcoden  Wcrke. . . .  Leipzig,  1945, 
8«>.  pp.  iv..  175.     //; 

S«c  pp.  Kl-96. 150,  '•  Von  den  Oelatem  and  Eraohei- 
nuri.^cn  dcmrlben." 

4670.  Splcer,  Ilonry.  Sights  and  Sounds:  the 
Mystery  of  tho  Day:  compriifing  an  entire 
History  of  the  American  **  Spirit"  Manife8ta- 
tlons.  . . .  London,  1853,  large  12».  pp.  vll.,  480. 
BA. 

4671.  Apocataataala  (The];  or  Progress 
backwards.  A  New  ''Tract  for  the  Times." 
By  tho  Author.  . . .  Buriington,  Chauncfy 
GVx>//iW<.  18r)4,  S".  pp.  2a3.    BA. 

Illu<>tr)itlng  the  aoelent  ooonterparta  of  modem 
"Spiritualism." 

4672.  Capron,  Eliab  W.  Modern  Spiritual- 
ism :  itt»  Facts  and  Fanaticisms,  its  Consisten- 
cies and  Ooutradictions,  with  an  Appendix. 
Boston,  1855, 12".  pp.  438.    H. 

4673.  Flf^ulcry  Louis.    Hlstoire  du  merreil- 

9d0 


lenx  dans  les  temps  modemes.    2>  6d.   4  torn. 
Paris,  ( 1859-00),  1860-61, 18*.    H. 

Tome  IV.  treats  of  "  Lea  Tables  tovmaataa,  IM 
UMiuma  et  lei  Etprlu." 


4674.  S^redenborff,  Eman. 
3372. 


1758.    SeeNoL 


4675.  Jon^y  called  Stilling,  Joh.  Heinr. 
Theorie  der  Geisterkunde  in  einer  natnr-,  ver> 
nunft-  und  bibelniMssigen  Beantvrortung  der 
Frage:  was  von  Ahnunsen,  Geeichten  nod 
Geistererscbeinungea  g^aubt  und  niddt  ge* 
glanbt  werden  mlisse.  KUr^>erg,  1809,  S*. 
pp.  .380. 

Alao  In  bi.<«  ITerte.  Stnttgart,  1841.  1C*.  Bd.  TL 
IH.)  An  Sntfliak  translation,  "  Theorr  of  Poeova- 
toloRj."  Londiin.  IKM.  12*;  Amer.  cdiUoo,  by  Qeorga 
Buab.  New  York,  lajl,  12*.    ff. 

4676.  Meyery  Joh.  Prieitr.  T'on.  Ilades.  £in 
Beytnig  zur  Theorie  der  Geisterkunde.  Nebst 
Anhttugen:  i>ffentliche  Verhandlungen  Uber 
Swedenborg  und  Stilling,  ein  Beyspiel  des 
AhnungsrermSgens  und  cinen  Brief  des  JUng* 
ern  I'linius.    Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1810,  8».    9gr. 

4677.  Kern«ry  (Andr.)  Justinus.  Die  Seherin 
Ton  I'revorst.  Eriiffniingen  (iber  das  innere 
Lcben  des  Menscben  und  Uberda«  llereinragen 
einer  Goisterwelt  in  die  unsere.  4«  vermebrte 
und  vorbesserte  Aufl.  Mit  8  Steindrucktafdn. 
Stnttgart  und  Tubingen,  (1820,  32,  88,)  1846, 
8».    (35|  sh.) 

An  BugliAh  trannlaiioo,  bj  Mra.  Crowe,  Loodoa, 
1845,  8«;  reprinted,  New  York.  1846,  8*. 

4678.  Stilling,  W.  Dm  geheimnlssroUe  Jim- 
seits,  Oder  der  Zusnmmenhang  der  Seele  rait 
dor  Geister welt.  Bewiexon  durcb  einer  Samm- 
lung  Xusserst  merkwUrdiger,  befrianbigter 
Geistererschuinungen,  Ahnungen  undTrllnme, 
sehr  interessanter  Beispiele  des  Femsehens, 
des  Kweiton  Gesicbts  und  des  Magnetismus. 
2*  Aufl     SchwXb.  Hall,  1899. 16*.    (20i  sh.) 

Th«  flnt  edition  wai  pnblishd  at  Ludwigubnrc  la 
1834,  with  the  title  :— "  DcrZusi  imnienhAogder  Seele 
mitder  OeUterw«4t,'  etc 

4679.  Olycrlln,  Joh.  Priedr.  Berichte  eines 
Visioniirs  Uber  den  Ztistand  der  Seelen  nach 
dem  Tode.  Aus  dem  Nachiame  Johann  Fried- 
rich  Oberlin's  . . .  mitgethellt  ron  Dr.  G.  H.  v. 
Schubert  ...    .    Leipxlg.  18$7.  P*.  pp.  rl.,  106. 

Alao  appended  to  Bchuberta  ^wlalii  rfaa  Tr 
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B0ue  Aafl..  1R3T.  8>,  and  >•  Anfl.,  1840.  8*.  (A)  B*- 
tI*w«4  by  Siiiuer  m  ibc  JUkrk.  /.  «r<M.  AnMk  «(»• 
Itoroh.  18S9,  0^1.  ««M6S.  457Ha.    A 

4680.  Yowkgf  Robert.  The  Entranced  Fe- 
male; or  the  Remarkable  Discloflures  of  a 
Lady,  concerning  another  World.  London, 
1841,8*.    BL. 

4681.  [Nealey  John  Mason].  The  Unseen 
World ;  Commanlcations  witn  it.  Real  or  Im- 
aginary.   London,  1847,  8*7   St.  6d. 

4682.  Croiw'ey  Mr*.  Catherine  (SteT-ena). 
The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  2  vol.  London, 
1848,  am.  go.— 2d  ed.,  ibid.  1849;  reprinted, 
New  York,  1850,  12>. 

4683.  CaliaKnet)  L.  A.  Magn4tiflme.  Arcanes 
de  la  Tie  mture  d^roilds,  oti  I'existence,  la 
forme,  lea  occupationi  de  TAme  aprfts  aa  sepa- 
ration du  corps  aont  prouv6eo  par  plusieora 
anntes  d'exp^riences,  au  moyen  de  huit  sum- 
nambulea  extatiques  qui  ont  eu  quatre-vingts 
perceptions  de  trente^Ix  peraonnes  de  diversea 
conditions  d^4d£e5  k  dtfrerentes  6poqne4 ;  . . . 
preuves  irrdcusables  de  lenr  existence  an 
rounde  splrituel.    2>  tirage.    3   torn,    l^aria, 

(1848-)  1K60,  !«•. 

Ad  Rngliith  traotlatioo,  eotiUed  "The  Celestlnl 
Telegrftph."  etc.,  London  1830,  \t>;  reprinted  at  New 
Tork,  2  Tol.  Id  one,  1861, 13*.    S. 

4684.  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson.  ThePhilnsophy 
of  Spiritual  Intercourse;  being  an  Explanation 
of  Modern  Mysteries.  ...  New  York,  1891,8*. 
pp.  176.    H. 

4685.  [Samson,  George  Whitefield].  **To 
Daimonion,"  or  the  Spiritual  Medium.  ...  By 
Traverse  Oldfield.  Boston,  1853, 18*.  pp.  167. 
B.i. 

A  new  edition,  eolerfed.  wn«  poblUbeil  under  the 
sotbor'ii  name  with  the  roUnwlac  title :— "  Siilritual* 
Urn  tested ;  or,  the  Pecti  of  Ita  HiBtory  classiSei,  and 
their  C«BM  In  Nature  rerlfled  fh>m  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Tejtimonlee  ...  ."  Boston.  1800, 18".  pp.  186.  B, 

4686.  Beeeher,  Charles.  A  Review  of  the 
*' Spiritual  Manifestations."  ...  New  York, 
185t,  12o.pp.76.    H. 

Aeerlbee  tiiem  to  Satanlo  acenoy. 

4686*.  Brittan,  Samuel  Byron,  and  Rleli- 
moiid,  B.  W.  . . .  A  Discussion  of  the  Facts 
and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Spirit- 
ualism. . . .    New  York,  185S,  S».  pp.  ix.,  388. 

Firet  pnbliihed  In  the  SpirUttal  JVsgntph. 

4686^.  Pafl^e,  Charles  Qrafton.  Psychomancy. 
8pirit-Ra|)ping8  and  Table-Tippings  exposed. 
New  York,  1853, 12>.  pp.  96.    H. 

4687.  Rogers,  Edward  Colt.  Philosophy  of 
Mysterious  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane:  or 
the  Dynamic  Laws  and  Relations  of  Man. 
Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Pheno- 
mena styled  "  Spiritual  Manifestations."  . . . 
Boston,  18M,  12*.  pp.  336.    BA. 

46S8. A  Discussion  of  the  Automatic  Powers 

of  the  Brain ;  being  a  Defence  against  Rev. 
Charles  Beecher's  Attack  upon  the  Philosophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  in  his  Review  of  **  Spi- 
ritual Manifestations."  ...  Boston,  18M,  12>. 
pp.  64.    BA. 

4689.  Tuttle,  Hudson.  ...  Scenes  In  the  Spirit 
World ;  or.  Life  in  the  Spheres.  . . .  New  York, 
1855  [cop.  185S],  12*.  pp.  143.    H. 

4689*.  Brittan,  Samuel  Bvron.  . . .    The^ele- 

nh  Papers.  Edited  by  8.  B.  Brittan.  Vol. 
The  Spiritual  Telegraph.  New  Series. 
Vol.  II.-VIU.  8  vol.  New- York,  18M-M, 
12».    H. 

A  eeWtlon  of  papers  from  the  SMrituat  TiUgrapk, 
a  weeklj  newspaper  published  In  New  Tork. 

4600.  Bdmonda,  John  Worth,  and  Dezter^ 
(leorge  T.  Spiritualism.  ...  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallnutdge.  late  U.  8. 
Senator, and QoTeranr  of  Wlsoonun.  ...  [VoL 


1.1  10th  Ed.  I  Volume  n.  4th  Ed.  2  vol. 
New  York,  18ft4-M,  8*.  pp.  606,  642.    H. 

4091.  Gaaparln,  Ag6nor  (l^tienneX  Cbunt  d«. 
Des  tables  tournantes,  du  surnaturel  en  g4n6- 
ral,  et  des  esprits.    2  vol.    Paris,  1854,  lb*. 

4602. Science  vs.  Modem  Spiritualism. — A 

Treatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Supernatural 
in  general,  and  Spirits.  Translated  ...  by  E. 
W.  Robert,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Baird,  DJ).  2  vol.  New  York,  1867, 12*. 
BA. 

4e9>.  Gridlejr,  Josiah  A.  Astounding  Facts 
from  the  Spiritual  World.  Witnessed  at  the 
House  of  J.  A.  Gridley  ...  .  Southampton, 
Mass.,  1854, 12>.  pp.  287.    H. 

4603.  Maban,  Asa.  Modem  Mysteries  ex- 
plained  and  exposed.  In  Four  Parts.  I.  Clair^ 
voyant  Revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  II.  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualiam  explained  and  exposed. 
III.  Evidence  that  the  Bible  ia  given  by  In- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  ...  .  IV.  Clair^ 
voyant  Rovelationa  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
. .'.    Boston,  1855, 12>.  pp.  xv.,  466.    H. 

4694.  Hare,  Robert,  M.D.  Experimental  In- 
vestigation of  the  Spirit  Manifestations,  de- 
monstrating the  Existence  of  Spirits  and  their 
Communion  with  Mortals.  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  World  respecting  Heaven,  Hell,  Moral- 
ity, and  Ood.  Aiso,  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  the  Morals  of  Cliristians.  ...  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1866  [cop.  1855],  8*.  pp.  460  +.    H. 

4695.  Ramsey,  William.  Spiritualism,  a  Sa- 
tanic Delusion,  and  a  Sig^  of  the  Times.  ... 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  II.  L.  Hastings.  . . . 
r2d  EdJ   Rochester,  N.Y,  (1856,)  1857, 12*.  pp. 

4696.  Revne  spiritualiste  ...  Publi6  par  Z. 
Pidrart  ...  .  Paris,  1858,  et  seqq.  8o.  10/r. 
per  annum. 

There  is  also  a  Jt«r««  tpiritt  pabllabed  by  Allan 
Kardec.  Paris,  1858,  et  seciq.,  Ifi. 

4697.  [Zaaaberg,  J.  C.].  De  onsterfelijkheid 
van  den  mensch  natuurkundig  wfjsgeerig  be- 
wesen  op  grond  van  het  magnetismus  in  ver- 
band  met  biologie,  tafeldans,  xlopgcesten,  ens. 
...    .    's  Hage,  1858,  8«.  pp.  84. 

4697*.  Homnng,  D.  Die  neueaten  Manifesta- 
tionen  aus  der  Ueisterwelt.  . . .  Berlin,  1859, 
8o.  pp.  xii..  180,  and  2  platen. 

A  seoond  edition,  with  the  title.  NwttU  ^brUvuMt- 
tUch*  JimkHlungtn,  Berlin,  1883,  9*.  pp.  xiv.,  S4«. 

4698.  SIcmclInk, .  Ge«it-oponbcu1ngen, 

etc.    1859.    See  No.  1238. 

4699.  Kardec,  Allan,  pseudon.  Qu'est-ce  que 
le  spiritisme?  ...  Saint-Oermain  en  Ijsye, 
1859, 180.  pp.  100. 

4700. Philosophie  spiritualiste. — Le  livre 

dea  esprits,  contenant  les  principes  de  la  doc- 
trine spirits  sur  I'lmmortnlitd  de  I'&me,  la 
nature  des  esprits  et  leurs  rapports  avec  lee 
hommes  ...  .  2*  6d.,  entidrement  refondne 
...  .  Paris.l8«0, 18*.  pp.xlviil.,474.— 8*ed., 
ibid.  1862, 18*. 

4701.  DaTla,  Andrew  Jackson.  Ilie  Oreat 
Harmonia:  being  a  Progressive  Revelation  of 
the  Eternal  Principles  which  inspire  Mind  and 

?»v«m  Matter.  Vol.  V.  In  Three  Parts.  New 
ork,  liMO,  12*. 

Part  ni..  pp.  281-410.  treats  of  "  tbo  Orlvtn  of  LIfb. 
and  the  Law  of  Immortality."  This  is  followed,  pp. 
421-4.^  by  "A  Toioe  from  the  Spirit-Land,"  parporv 
ing  to  be  a  communication  to  Mr.  Davis  trom  Jaaca 
Vlfftor  Wilson,  "  who  has  resided  some  ten  years  ia 
the  spirit-land." 

4702.  Oiwen,  Robert  Dale.  FootlHlls  on  the 
Boundary  of  another  World,  with  Narrative 
Illustrations.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1860, 12».  pp. 
628.  — From  the  10th  American  Ed.,  with 
Emendations  and  Additions  by  the  Author. 
London,  1800, 12».  pp.  303.    BA. 
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A  emiosi  eolleotlMi  ef  namtfrM  vf  aAiMuitkNM. 
haootinct,  preamtinenta,  aDd  the  Uke.  Tb«  •nth«r 
Is  dbpoaed  to  belieTfl  in  the  reslitr  of  "  occuioiuJ 
•piritual  ioterferenco."  —  Pp.  4Tft-«M  treat  of  tbo 
enaace  at  death.  9- 

4703.  Rymery  O.  S.  Manifeetacione  e  rirela- 
Kione  degli  spirit!.    Milano,  1860,  IS*.  1  Ura. 

4703<».  Rublo  y  Dias,  Ticente.  Estndios 
«obre  la  eTocation  de  los  espirltoa,  las  reyelar 
clones  del  otro  mondo,  las  mesaa  giratorias, 
)o0  tripodes  y  los  palanganeros  en  sus  rela- 
ciones  con  laa  ciencias  de  observacioDi  La  fllo- 


Bofia.  la  rellglfm,  y  el  nrogrMO  lociaL  ...    Oa> 
diz,  IMO,  4*.  pp.  XYi.,  184. 

4704.  Kardecy  Allan,  /mudoii.  gpfiitisme 
experimental.  Le  livre  dos  m4dlain«,  on  Gaide 
des  in4diams  et  des  4vocat«tm  . . .  pour  fldre 
suite  an  Lirre  dee  espiits.  ...  2>  £d.,  reTur  cC 
corrig4e  arec  le  ooncours  des  espiits  ...  . 
Paris,  1801,  18*.  pp.  Tiii.,  610.  — 8*  4d.  tW. 
1802, 18*. 

4705. Le  spiritisme  k  sa  pins  simple  ex- 
pression ...    .    Paris,  1869,  IS*,  pp.  96. 
traaalatlon,  Paiia,  less,  IIP. 


II.  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  SOULS  OF  BRUTES. 


jroU.—  WoT  the  bibliography  of  the  snlgeet,  se«partie«larly  0.  R.  Boehmer'B  BibUoth.  Senpi.  AM.  JTaC, 
Pan  II.  Vol.  I.  pp.  90-106,  Lips.  1788,  8^  (H.),  where  will  be  fotind  the  titles  of  some  works,  OMMtly  •«»- 
demic  diMertationa,  not  included  in  the  present  oatalofue.  Bee  also  Herrieh's  Syttoge,  etc.,  recorded  above. 
No.  551,  and  W.  Engelmann's  BAUotheoa  mttoriro-Natmralu,  Bd.  L,  Leipti«,  1846, 8P,  with  Ae 
wunt-Band  by  Canii  and  Engclmann,  in  2  parts,  ibid.  IWl,  8".    N. 


4706.  Gnery  Jean  Antoine.  Histoire  critiqne 
de  rimo  ties  bdtes,  oontenant  les  sentiroens 
des  philosopbes  anciens,  A  ceux  des  modernes 
sur  cette  matidre.  ...  2  torn.  Amsterdam, 
174»,8«     H. 

"  Compilation  indigeat«,  aunt  erltiqae  nl  bat."  —  E. 
!>>-«,  in  Hoefer't  Kouv.  Btogr.  gintriU. 


e  I— 4738, 
,  Heu« 


See,   ftirther,    No.    779, 
Bayle  |— 4840,  Flonrcna  | 
singer  I— 4892,  Morria. 


4707.  Platarclinay  fl.  a.d.  00.  Terrestria-ne 
an  aquatilia  Animaliasint  callidioraf  —  Bruta 
Animalia  Ratione  ntl.  Gr.  and  Lot.  (Opera^ 
ed.  Xyland.,  Lnt.  Par.  1624,  fol.,  II.  0ft9-902.) 

H. 

An  XnntUh  traoalatlon  In  hU  "  Morala,  trandated 
...  by  MTeral  Hands,"  Vol.  Y.    H. 

4708.  Perelra,  Jorge  Gomez.  Antoniana  Mar- 
garita.    1554.    See  No.  501. 

4709.  Freltag,  Joh.  De  Origin e  et  Natnra 
Animarum  iu  Brutis.    Francof.  1683,  8*. 

4710.   NoTjD  SectsB  Sennerto-Paracelsica? 

....  Detectio  et  solida  Reftitatio.    Amat.  1037, 

8». 

4711.  Scnncrt,  Daniel.  De  Orlgine  et  Natura 
Animarum  in  Brutis,  Scntentiae  clariss.  Theo- 
logorum  in  aliquut  Oemianite  Acndemiis,  qui- 
bus  simul  Daniel  Sennertus  k  Crimine  Blas- 

f>bemiaQ  &  IIsBreseos  k  D.  Joanne  Freitagio 
psi  intentata  absoWitur.  Francofurti,]038,8«. 
(13  sb.) 

Alio  in  hit  Op^a,  Par.  1641,  fol.,  1. 1-M.  (B.)  See 
Bayle's  JHct.,  aru  Sennertu*. 

4712.  Cfianet,  Pierre.  Considerations  sur  la 
Sagessie  ilo  Charron.     Paris.  1643,  8«. 

llainuiii*.  ia  opponltloD  to  Charron,  that  bmtcs  do 
not  reaaori. 

4713. De  rinstinct  etdelaconnoismncedes 

animaux  ...    .     La  Rocbelle,  1646,  8*.    BM. 
DefcnAing  bin  former  work  agalntt  the  oritictsras 
of  M.  Cureau  de  la  Chaoibre  in  his  Let  chartiettrea 
d€»  pauioru. 

4714.  Cnreau  de  la  Chambre,  Marin. 
Traits  do  la  connoissance des  animaux, od  tout 
ce  qui  a  est6  diet  pour  et  contre  le  raisonne* 
ment  des  bcntes  est  examin6.  Paris,  (1646?) 
164S,  4«.  —  r  ifi.  ir.fi2.  4». 

fW  Hneter,  ffouv.  Biogr.  gtnHvU.  XXTUI.  SOS.  —  A 
OtriHan  tranAlation.  Lemgo,  1761, 8*. 

4715.   A  Discourse    of  the   Knowledg   of 

Beasts,  translated  into  English  by  a  Person  of 
Quality.    London,  1657,  8*. 
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4716.  RorarliUy  Hleronymns.  . . .  QTod  kxA- 
malia  Brvta  ssepe  Katioue  rtantTr  melivs  Ho- 
mine  Ubri  dvo — Qvoe  recensvit  Dissertatioiie 
historico-pbiknophica  de  Anima  Brrtonrm  Ad- 
notationibysqye  avxit  Georg.  Ileinr.  Riborivs 
...    .    Helmstadii,  1728,8*.  pp.  ^29 +.    A. 

Oriftoal  edition.  Par.  (1846  ?)  IMS, »*.  pp.  ISC  f  A) 
Other  eds..  Anau  1654,  Itti,  16GC.  12*,  aad  1103.  f^. 

4717.  SohooclK,  Mart.  Dissertat tones  XI.  de 
Anima  Bellnarnm.  Qroningw,  16ft8»  4*.  (81 
sh.) 

In  opposition  to  Deacarlaa. 

4718.  Pardlea»  Ignace  Gaston.  Diacoors  de  la 
connoissance  des  bestea.  Paris,  1679. 12*.  pp. 
237  4- .—a"  «d.,  t6ui.  1678,  12*.  pp.  270.  F.— 
Also  La  Ilaye,  1601),  1715,  8*. 

"  O'eat  de  tons  lea  eovragca  de  Pardies  ecial  ni  ft 
le  ploa  de  braitlorade  aa  publication.*'—  Wofr.  CWa. 
It  oppoaea  Deacartea.  An  ItaUm^  traaalattoa,  Tcne- 
tla.  lens.  1724,  It*. 

4719.  IV  111  lay  Tbomas.  De  Anima  Bmtomm, 
qus»  Ilominis  ritalis  et  sensitira  est.  Exerci- 
tationes  duse.  . . .  Oxonii,  alsn  Londini,  107), 
4*.  —  Also  Amst.  1674,  12*,  pp.  552,  and  Gener. 
1670.  4*. 

4720.  Dreobaler,  Joh.  Oabr.  DisserUtio  his- 
torico-physica  de  Sermone  Brutorum.  {^tn. 
Polvc.  Mich.  RechtenlMch.]    Lipsiv;  1673,  •&. 

(4  sh.)  — Also  Erford.  1706,  4*. 

A  GarMon  tran»laUon,  Drenden.  170S.  IP. 

4721.  Le  Grand,  Ant.  Dissertatio  de  Carentla 
Sensus  ef  (^ognitiunis  in  Brtitis.  Lngd.  Bat. 
(Londini?)  1675,  8*.  pp.  139.  — Also  Noriberg. 
1670,  8*. 

An  EngtUh  verrion,  bj  R.  Rlone,  in  hla  translatiea 
of  L«!  Grand'a  PA«o«opAy,  Loud.  104,  fol. ;  Dvtek, 
Dort,  ItM.  8*. 

4722.  Croclua,  Joh.  Henr.  Dispntatio  phikv 
sophica  de  Anima  Brutorum.  Bremsp,  1676, 
4*. 

If  alntalna  that  the  aonla  of  bratea  are  lainMirtaL 

4723.  Cyprlanua,  Job.  De  Sensu  et  Cocpt- 
tiouc  ill  Brutis.    [AVirp.  Pirsch.j    Lipsisp,  1676, 

4*.  pp.  27. 

In  opposition  to  Le  Grand. 

4724.  fDlUjr,  nr  d«llljr,  Antoine].  De  Time 
des  bc«tes,  oil,  aprfe*  aToir  d^montre  la  spirl> 
tualit^  de  I'Ame  de  lliomme.  Ton  expliqoepar 
la  scule  machine  les  actions  les  plus  snrpre- 
nantes  des  animaux.  Par  A.  D***.  Lyon, 
1676, 1>.  — /Wrf.  1680, 11»». 

AI»o  with  the  title :— ••  Traitt^  de  1'iaio  et  la  eovaals. 
aance  dea  hktn,"  aie.  La  Haye,  MBO,  and  Asut.  UM. 

ir. 

4725.  HennlclKa,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Ratkma 
Bratomm.    Lipaiae,  1678,  4*.    (2iah.) 
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4720.  Gnlllcmli»«tt  Jean.  De  Princfpiit 
Kerum  Corpurearum,  et  de  Cognitiono  Bmto- 
rum.    PariHiim  1679, 12*.    BM. 

4727.  Durmansoifty  Jean.  La  beete  trans- 
form^e  en  miichine  ...    .    Paris,  ISHi*  12*. 

8«e  Bayle  in  ibo  Kou9M»»  d«  te  Bfp.  dea  Let.  for 
March.  lliM.  Art.  S,  or  iEuar—,  I.  7-10.    B. 

4728.  Sclimld,  Job.,  1649-1731.  I>e  Brutte 
Honiinum  I>octoribaa.  Lipaiae,  ISM,  i*.  (3 
8h.) 

4729.  Majrrr,  Job.  Friedr.  I>e  Peccatif  et 
Poenis  Urutopim.    Witteb.  ISSO,  4». 

4730.  Paaclit  Georg.  I>e  Bnitornin  Sensn 
atquc  C«)KnitIone.  [Rfsp.  Stolterfubt.l  Witeb. 

4731.  Falck,  Natbanael.  Biroutatio  de  Dis- 
cursu  Uruturiim.    Witteb.  ISw,  4*.  (2  eh.) 

4732.  Sahoaldty  Job.  Andr.  Cbrysippea  Bni- 
torum  Logica.    Jeuie,  1S89»  4*.  (3  ah.)    BL. 

4733.  Daalely  Gabriel.  Toyage  da  monde  de 
Deecartes.    Paris,  1690, 12>. 

4734. Nouvellt^  difflcultes  propoe^es  par  un 

p6ripat6ticien  k  l'aat«ur  da  Voyage  d»  monde 
de  Descartes,  touchant  la  connoissance  des 
bestes,  avec  la  r6futatIon  de  deux  defenses  du 
SystSme  g6n6ral  de  Descartes.    Paris,  169S, 

See  Juvmal  da  Sfovant  for  Aug.  17.  1088,  pp.  SM- 
S7,  4to  ed.  —  A  utfw  edition  of  thin  work  united  with 
the  preceding  wma  publbtied.  nnderthe  title  "VoTkge 
du  nioude  de  Oe«rarte4."  in  2  vol.,  Parin,  1701,  nog, 
12":  aim  Annt.  171&,  1732.  La  Haje,  17.19.  and  Lond. 
171-t,  1799.  12*.  Conip.  Jottm.  dM  Sta'^atu  for  Mnrch 
Ok  1703.  Thia  baa  boon  trauaUted  into  Latin,  Xn§tUh, 
and  Itatian. 

4735.  Maaaiea, .    For  two  letters  by  him 

in  opposition  to  tlie  NoHvdlet  difficultft.  see 
Journal  <U»  Spawns  for  Dec.  14  and  22, 16N, 

4736.  Sclunldty  Job.  Andr.  De  Geometria 
Brutfiruni.  I  H^sp.  Seb.  Levin  Bugseus.J  Jenao, 
1690,4*.    (4Bh.)    BL. 

4737.  Sohrader,  Friedr.  Oratio  de  Simnlacris 
Virtutum  in  Brutis  Animantibos.  Helmst. 
1691,4*.    (2  8b) 


4738.  Bayle, 
et  critique   . . 
fol.  —  Be.it  «d«, 


Pierre.    Dictlonnaire  historique 
...    2  vol.    Rotterdam,  1697, 
vol.  Amst.  1740,  fol.,  and  16 
vol.  Par  in,  182i>-24.  8*. 

For  much  curioui  matter  relating  to  the  nature  and 
deniinj  of  the  sauH  of  brutea,  see  the  article*  Fertira, 
Rorarmt,  AmwYtua.  and  Bmidtui.  or  the  Abb4  de 
Marajr'a  AinJt—  raiaoimi*  d*  Ba^,  VUI.  1-141. 

4730.  Kcler,  Gerhard.  Logica  Brutorum. 
[Diss.  Hf'p.  Stahl.]  Uambnrgi,  1697,  4*.  (Si 
sh.) 

4740.  IValdaclimld,  Wilh.  Hul'derich.  DIs- 
sertatio  dc  Iniaginatione  Mominnm  et  Bru- 
torum. [He*p.  Oberius.]  Kil.  1701,  4*.  (4 
sb.) 

4741.  Schneider,  Job.  Friedemann.  Disser- 
tatio  de  Brutorum  Religione.  [Re^.  Weyhis.1 
Hal.  1702,  4*.    (3  sb.) 

4742.  Dletcrlel,  Job.  Gottlob.  DisserUUode 
Aninia  Brutorum.     Viteb.  1704,  4*.    (2  sh.) 

474a  [Albert!,  Michael].    Nova  Paradoxa,  das 
ist,  Vcrhtt.idlung  von  der  Seele  des  Menschen, 
der  Thiere  uud  der  Pflansen.    Ualle,  1707, 
8* 
'  Alw  In  hU  Med.  u.  PkO.  Sekri/len,  Halle,  1711,  8*. 

4744.  Sbaraf^ll,  Oiov.  Girolamo  (Lot.  Joh. 
Ilieron.).  Kntelechia  sive  de  Anima  sensitiva 
Brutorum,  deraonstrata  contra  Cartesium 
...    .    Bononi«,  1710,  4*.  —  Ilnd.  1716,  4*. 

4745.  Thomas,  Jcnkin.  Tractatvs  phfloso- 
phico-a|M>logeticvfl,  de  Anima  Brvtorvm,  qua 
asseritur,  earn  non  esse  materialem,  contra 
Cartertianam  imprimis  k  wigarem  quoque 
Theoiogomm  atqua  Philotc^orum  OFinio- 


nem. . . .  [Altorf,]  LiUnriaJ.  W.  Kohluti,  UMm. 
Jryp<vr.,  nit,  8*.  pp.  (8),  104.    H. 

4746.  Oimmay  Giacinto.  Dissertationes  Aea- 
demiosB  de  Uorainibus  et  Animaiibog  febnloeia, 
et  de  Bmtorum  Anima  et  Vita.  2  vol.  Nea- 
poU,  IT14, 4*. 

lialgtaias  tk«  iauaortality  «f  the  taala  sf  bratab 

4747.  I«etter  (A)  concerning  the  Seal  and 
Knowledge  of  Brutes ;  wfawein  ia  shewn  they 
are  Ypid  of  one,  and  Incapable  of  the  other. 
From  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  big 
Friend.    London,  1731,  8*.  pp.  90. 

4748.  Hermannaon,  JcA.,  and  ▲latriuy 

Erik.  DiHsertatio  I.,  II.,  de  Peccatia  et  Poeuia 
Brutorum.    Upsai.  1733^25,  8*. 

4748.  Thorvrdate,  Joh.  J.  D«  Anima  Beeti- 
arum.  [Bfsp.  Reinh.  Liebmann.J  AlKiae, 
1739,8*.    (21  sh.) 

4760.  Hermamnton,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de 
Virtutum  in  Bestiis  Simulacrls.  [Retp.  Ue- 
denberg.]    Upeal.  1738,  8*. 

4751.  [Boallier«  David  Renand].  Esaal  phi- 
losophique  sur  PAme  dea  bfites:  od  I'on  trouve 
diveraes  reflexions  sur  la  nature  de  la  liberty, 
sur  celle  de  noa  sensations,  sur  I'union  de 
rime  et  du  corps,  sur  I'immortalftft  de  TAme. 
2>  M.  revue  et  augroent^e,  k  laquelle  on  a  Joint 
an  Trait4  des  vrais  principes  qui  servent  d« 
fbndement  ii  la  certitude  morale.  ...  2  torn. 
Amsterdam,  rl72M,)  17:t7, 12*.    //. 

Bee  Jowntoi  dt*  8rmnm$  for  Aug.  1739.  pp.  481-493^ 
and  for  May  and  June.  1737.  pp.  250-67.  S44-56,  4ta 
•d. 

4752.  Morfouace  (or  Morfouage  1)  de 

Beaumont, Apologie  des  bestea,  on 

leurs  connoiasances,  et  raisonnemens,  prouvfis 
contre  le  systAme  des  philosc^es  Cart5siens 
...  .  Ouvrago  en  vers.  . . .  Paris,  1783,  8*. 
pp.  196.  — Ibid.  1739,  8*. 

Curious.  See  Journal  de*  SanamM  for  Nor.  17SS, 
pp.  689-(M. 

4753.  [Maejr, ,  tht  Ahb£]J    Traits  de  rftme 

des  bdtea,  avec  des  refluxlons  pbysiquea  et 
morales,  par  M.  Tabb^  M***.  Paris,  17S7, 
12».  pp.  257. 

It  !•  said  that  the  celebrated  P.  Nicole  was  the 
real  author  of  tbii  work,  and  Maoy  little  more  than 
the  editor.  8cc  Quirard.  who  wrltM  "  Maoy;"  BAb- 
mer  and  Merrich  have  "  Maebv,"  and  Trlnlni,  /V^qp. 
dmJear- Lexicon,  p.  115.  no«e.  "  Maehl."  Under  "  Mab- 
8T,  I'abbd  PraufoiH'M^rie  de."  Qu^rard  girea  the  All* 
lowing  title :  —  "  De  I'Ame  dee  Miea,  arec  dea  r4flcx* 
ioni  pbytlqiiea  et  morales.    1737,  in- 12." 

4754.  [Bonf^eant,  Guiliaume  Hyacinthe]. 
Amusement  philosophique  sur  le  langage  deg 
beatea.    Paris,  1789, 12*.  pp.  157  +.    F. 

4755. nesame.  Non velle  Edition  augment^a 

d'nn  avertisscment,  d*un  disconrs  pr^lirainfldre, 
d'une  critique  avec  dea  notes,  et  de  la  retrac- 
tation de  rauteur.  Amsterdam,  1750, 12*.  pp. 
xlvlii.,  134, 50  (the  Lettre  of  Aubert  de  la  Cbea- 
naye). 

4756. The  tame.  NouvelleMitionaugment^e 

d'une  notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ecrita  de I'autenr 
...    .    P6kin  [Pari^,  1782, 12*. 

Often  reprinted.  TraD<lat«d  into  Sn§ll$h  (1T40), 
Gorman,  and  Italian.  The  book.  ntaiotAining  (la 
aport)  that  the  louls  of  brutes  are  impriaoned  derlla, 
wa*  burnt  bjr  the  handa  of  the  common  executioner 
at  PArla.  Bee,  farther.  Baeker,  MM.  doa  (crhmtno 
do  la  Obm».  do  J-'atu.  I.  118.  Paullan.  Did.  do  pkjf- 
aifNe.  9«  M..  Nimos.  17i»,  8*.  I.  384-391,  and  JbKye. 
Brit,  art  Jhruto.  Kloorene  ernhn  the  urork  "  on  badi- 
nage ingteieux."  and  aart:--"  0'e"t  le  eontre  plod  le 
^oa  fbrmel  et  la  criUqae  la  ploa  flno  de  ropinlon  do 
Dcaoartea.  Descartea  refoae  aux  bfttaa  toot  eaprit.  et 
le  P.  Bougeaat  lour  en  trouve  tant  qu'il  veul  quo  ee 
aolont  tes  dia.blea  qui  le  leur  foumitaent." 

4757.  Aubert  de  la  Cheamaye  dea 
Bote,  Franfoia  Alex.  Lettre  i  Madame  U 
comteaae  D***  pour  servir  de  supplement  k 
TAmusement  philosophique  sur  le  iangage  dea 
beataa.  [Paris r  1789?]  12>.  pp.  40  (or  4tit), 
»  4d.,  V.  P.or  D.,  13>.  pp.  62. 
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47M.  Hlldrop,  John.    Trrt  Tfaonihti  npon 
unJned.    ...     »!(    3d    Ed.     LoDiioB,   [1T4!,| 


Oft).  Wtiuklcr.n-'nriBklar,  Joh.  Helnr. 

FhilwipbiKho  UnKnuebuDKcn  ign  dMn  Sfjn 

iwa  IJcMulHini  drr  Wrinrihhrll  In  wlu 
T«rKhl«den«D  AbbftDdlDDgvDAiUKOfUliri  ...   . 


riifn  licaiimnn.    LUialf ,  I 
4701.  (HoBtl,  OioT.  PIIIPp'O-    Ai 


foKiptitft*  Cuuni« 


In  Ita  Kltii  dlcnnm  ■  PtaltoHpblii 


i.  Hcler,  Oeorg   Frlnlr. 


Halte.  n4«1l7«!,%!'pp.  nn.    "  "^ 


It,  Job.  Jnc.    PrUtUDE 


lur  It  lanf/age  da  biUi  benrlhcilet  vlnCCii 
>f1.  17(0,  »■.  pn.SH. 


dom  fnuiEValsrhcn  Jcmllnn,  P.  tk^mit  hd- 
Uds"!  Ati'a  Licht  ventplUpii  Lebrbci^flii  Tun 
doll  Kedlen  dor  Thiere,  nnnnni  Amiurmmt 
aAit'jvp'iiquet,  bHCh  SchtiH  und  Voniunft 
iiiit«r>uc1il,>DQj.  P.  B.  Bn>nKii,  HID,  S>.  pp. 

(7CR.  Barblerl,  Lnloilro.  Ownf.  Hnun  •!§■ 
I7M,  s«.  pp.  1-a'    '  """  ''"'™'  '       """^ 

AB7.  fTrallei,  Biillh,  Ltidw.].  Crlli>|iic  d'an 
mMKtii  du  psrtl  dn  iplrituKlliiln  lur  In 
pitir  InlKiiKe:  Ln  Aniniiiux  pliia  nns  nw 
ehino.    [BrHUu,  lISULiiIlayo.  ITSis*. 

<7».  Sehoti,  Job.  Pricdr.  BeoHis.  dil>l  «■ 
«Lnfl  ?^lrnv*ftnJf  rnntf  l*y  ivn  Tliioren  gobe- 
HeimMlll.  IIM  (lIMj,  ».  pp.  1U8. 

4760.   Bnlfoa,   Giwrir'A     liOnlt     livelcrv. 


iTTO.  Back,  Kiiedr.  Job.     CoinnunUlio  fj- 
cholVRln.  Anlmu  Bnilornm   qnldoni   AelH 

771.  Condlllae,  I^Jtlonno  Dunnol  dc.  Trnill 


d^expHqiicr  lean  piincipaUA  f4caL1£«.    An 
nerdoDi,  IIU,  1>.  — ALu  Pirli,  i:m.  n^ 

tm.  [Anbcrt,  Pnn«nli].  EntrvOoai  nr  !• 
nxnre  dr  I'lm.  dn  UIm.  Colmmr.  IIH,  1>. 
—Witb  a  nor  lillr,  Bilr,  ITOO,  13>. 

*7T3.  Barlsrliu,  Chrlitoph  Frfiotr.    Man^ 

(Aup.Jac.  Sic.  llinli^.]    TnbiDgi^  17U,*>. 

4774.  Relnarns,  llom.  Rim.     Allgimlnt 

BrtncliluiiKi'n  Ul-rr  dia  TriclM  dcr  Tbtirn 

baupUXchlich   Ubrr  Ihn  Kni»IIrirb«  ...   . 


Hiiinbarir.(l7»,li 
104 +.    B, 

4775.  Moittanarl, 


^jGbT.  LwniJ.  SOTO 


4771.  (Monti,  OInT.  Fllippoj.   RLnxlrtlldBU 

allegato  pnr  rimniAt^ailti  dall'  Hblmft  da' 
bmli  [by  tbo  Ab*tD  D.  Nlnrda  del  Klrrirt]. 


r«.  Pino,  r 


Ronnoo.  17a'«,  iV 


.    lluUplijiirlcndr  Not 


lit    n-ni'v  IMndHd    •lU  Oba 

4Tf)2.  Rolliwcll,  J.    A  Ultor  lo  lli 

Str.Duii.  or  niddlrtm;  OKUIonrd  b' 
Ini  fall  Kim*  on  (ho  rnlnrr  Ufk  uf 
Crtaturei.    y.T.  ITOB,  ». 


sivijrx:"^ 


E.  (At  jibbt.    Lm  M 

,^KJ'r..''ino,ia>. 
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4784.  HeiuftlngSt   Jottni  Chrifltian.    1774. 

See  No.  200. 

4785.  [Hupely  August  Wilh.l.  Anmerlmngen, 
dc.    1774.    SeeNo.  20'A 

4780.  ParonI*  Carlo.  Antma  delle  beetle  im- 
pugnata  B|i{ritaalecui  princlpj  dellametaflaica, 
e  provata  materiale  con  qneUi  deila  flaica.  . . . 
Udine,  1774,  8".  pp.  2M. 

S««  A'movo  Giom.  d«'  Let.  te  Italia,  Modenft.  IX. 
M-63  (iSr.),  far  a  review,  la  oppoiltioD;  alio  Odtting. 
.Ajure^em  1776.  pp.  SM-;t58.    M. 

4787.  Spacnly  Andrea.  De  Anima  Brutonim 
. . .  sccuudiH  CuriK  aiictiu  ...  .  Romn,  (1775») 
1786,  4».  pp.  viil.,  225. 

4788.  Soldlnly  Francesco  Maria.    De  Anima 
.  Brutorum    Comraentaria   ...      .      [Florence, 

177«tl  8«.  pp.  256.    B. 

With  eariovi  woodouta,  printed  lo  red  and  blue 
eolert. 

4789.  Anbryy  Jean  Bapt.  Th6orie  de  Time 
dee  bitet),  et  de  celle  qn'on  attrlbue  4  la  ma- 
ti^re  organlfi4e.  NouveUe  4d.  (1780,)  1790, 
12». 

MalnUInt  that  the  wale  of  brvtes  are  Immortal. 

4790.  l¥caeiiheit  der  Thierseelen,  in  Briefen 
nnd  Oe«pr&cben.  FrankfUrt  a.  M.,  1780, 8».  pp. 
64. 

4791.  [ Anineitry 1.   Analyse  sur  r&me  des 

b4teH,  lettros  philosopniques.  Amsterdam  et 
ParU,  1781,  8«. 

4792.  Bercmann,  Joseph.  Inanguralfrage: 
Was  die  rUiure  gewiss  nicht  nnd  was  sie  aui 
wahrschclnlichsteu  seyen.    Mainx,  1784,  99, 

See  MohMm  Bm.  LXXIT.  404.  496. 

4793.  BUdatcin,  Just.  Chr.  -ron.  De  Anl- 
mabus  Brntorum.  [Retp.  Sam.  Wlselavist.] 
Lundae,  1784,  4t*.  (2i  sh.) 

4794.  SmltH,  Laurids.  Tanker  om  Dyrenes 
Natur  og  Bestemnielse  og  Menneskets  PHgter 
imod  Dyrene.  KittbenbaTu,  1789,  8».  pp.  xidy., 
181. 

Bee  m^.  Xtt.  JEeit.,  1788,  IV.  67S-576.    H. 

4795. Ueber  die  Natur  und  Bestimmung 

der  Tbiere  ...  .  Aus  dem  Dlinischen.  Ko- 
penbagen,  1790, 8*.    \th, 

4796.  Sennits,  F.  L.  Ueber  Naturtrieb  und 
Denkkraft  der  Thiere.  Lelpsig,  1790,  8o.  5 
gr. 

4797.  Smith,  Laurids.  ForsOg  til  en  ftild- 
steendig  Leerebyg^ing  om  Dyrenes  Natur  og 
Bestemmelse  og  Menneskets  Pligter  mod 
Dyrene.  Kitfbenbavn,  1791,  8».  pp.  480.  — A 
new  ed.,  ibid,  1800,  8>». 

4798. Tersuch  eines  vollstftndigen  Lebrge- 

bkudes  der  Natur  nnd  Bestimmung  der  Tbiere 
nnd  der  Pflicliten  der  Menscbeu  gegen  die 
Tbiere.  Aus  deni  D&niscben.  Kopeubagen, 
1793,  8».  pp.  xxxiT.,  283. 

▲  SwtdUh  treniilation.  abridfed,  Stockholm,  17W, 
8*.  The  author  nialiitaia*  the  immortalitj  of  the 
lover  animals.  See  AO^mk.  LU.  Aft.,  1793,  I.  S34- 
82S.    EL 

4799.  DarMTln,  Erasmni.  Zoonomla;  or,  The 
Laws  of  Organic  Life.  . . .  The  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. 4  vol.  Loudon,  (2  vol.  1794-90,  4o,) 
1801.  S«.    H. 

On  UuHmet.  mo  1. 188-M&. 

4800.  Fr^TlUc,  A.  F.  J.    Histoire  des  chlens 

c4l«bres  ....    2  vol.    Paris,  179(1,  18».— 3« 

4d.,  augmentee,  ibid.  1819. 12«>.    (14  sh.)    3  />. 

Ao  Ualtan,  transUtloo,  3  vol.  MUano,  1W8,  18* ; 
PurUtgwue,  ParU.  1845, 18". 

4801.  Sdnnerberg,  Jac.,  and  Roaaander, 
Carl  Pet.  Cogitata  de  Instinctu  Animalinni. 
Lundae,  1797,  4«.  pp.  24. 

4802.  Trimolt,  Job.  Gottlieb.  MerkwUrdige 
Beispiele  sur  Kenntniss  der  SeelenkriKte  der 
Thiere.    Frankfurt  a.  M..  1799,  8".    |  th. 

4803.  IVcnxel,  Qottft-.  Imman.    Die  neuesten 


Beobachtnngen  nnd  Erfithningen  Ubor  die 
Verstandes-  und  KOrperkrJUfte  der  Tbiere  iu 
unterhaltenden  Gescbichten  vorgetragen. 
Wlen,  1801, 80.    12^. 

4804.  Blnf^ley,  William.  Animal  Biography 
...  .  3  vol.  London,  1802-4)8, 8*.  4th  ed., 
ibid.  1813;  another  ed.,  4  vol..  ibid.  1829, 12*. 

A  (Strman  trannlatloo,  8  IMe.,  I^Ipiig.  1804-10,  8*. 
—  See  alao  his  JTemeire  o/BraUh  QuodrtMd»,  Lend. 
1809.  8». 

4805.  IVenxely  Oottfl*.  Imman.  Dor  Staat  der 
Thiere,  odor  Lebeusart,  Bcscliiiftigungen, 
KUnste  und  Ilandwerke  in  der  Tbierwelt.  2* 
Aufl.    Linx,  (1804,;  1822,  »>.    Hgr. 

4806.  Thleraeelcnkunde,  auf  Thatsachen 
begrtliidet  oder  136  hUchst  merkwiirdige 
Anekdoten  von  Thieren.  2  Theile.  Berlin, 
1804-05, 8>. 

4807.  Meiwea.  or  MeTea.  W.  Ob  die  Thiera 
denkenf  an  der  Selbstbeiiung  eines  kranken 
Hnndes  geprUft.  (Wiedemann's  Arehiv  f. 
ZuoL,  1805,  IV.  ii.  175-178.) 

4808.  OrpliAl,  Wilh.  Christian.  DerPhiloeoph 
im  Waliie,  oder  A-eymlithige  Untersucbungen 
fiber  die  Seelenkriifte  der  sogcnannten  ver- 
nunfllosen  Tbiere.     Hamburg,  1807,  S*.    1  th. 

Alao  with  the  aUe:  — "Wie  mawen  Tbier-  und 
llensehen'SeelenKhlfkcltea  vergllohen  . . .  werden  f ** 

SCO. 

4809. Bind  die  Thiere  bios  sinnliche  Ge- 

schtfpfe,  Oder  sind  sie  auch  mit  FiUiigkeiten 
versehen,  die  eiiie  Seele  bei  ihnen  voraussetaen 

I'/T  vermuthen?]  lassenf     Leipzig,  1811,  8*. 
th. 

4810.  Moiverf  Arthur.  Some  Speculations  on 
the  Nature  of  Instinct.  (l*hilo,.  Mag.,  1811, 
XXXVII L  261-254,  330-354,  401-409.;    H. 

4811.  IVakelleld,  Priscilla.  Instinct  dis- 
played, in  a  Collection  of  well-authenticated 
Facts,  exemplifying  the  Extraordinary  Sa^^ 
city  of  various  Species  of  the  Animal  Creation. 
London,  1811, 12».  5«.--Also  Pbilad.  1816. 

4812.  Antoine    de    Salnt-Gcr-rala,    A. 

Les  animaux  c^l^bres.  Anecdotes  bistoriques 
sur  des  traits  d'iutelligence  . ..  [etc.].  2  vol. 
Paris,  1812, 12>.  — 2e  4d.,  2  vol.  ibid.  1836, 12>. 
6/r. 

4813.  CbiaT-erinl,  Lnigl.  Essai  d'une  ana- 
lyse comparative  sur  les  principaux  caractdres 

-  organiques  et  physiologiques  de  Tintelligence 
et  de  r instinct.    Paris,  1815,  8«.    Ik/r, 

4814.  Hlldebrand,  J.  P.  U.  lets  over  bet 
stelsel  van  de  onsterfeiykbcid  dor  dieren,  ale 
een  hinderpaal  in  bet  beoordeelen  der  grond- 
waarheden  van  de  christoiyke  godsdienst. 
Amsterdam,  1816,  8*.  fl.  0.40. 

4815.  [Ball  and,  Eugdne,  ufidfr  the  pteudcn, 
of  B.  Allcntj*  Les  animaux  industrienx, 
ou  description  des  ruses  quMls  nietteut  en 
oeuvre  pour  saisir  lenr  proie  ou  fuir  leurs  en- 
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Eine  Vorlcsung.  0*  Aufl.  Dresden,  1861,  8*. 
pp.  31. 

A  D«mUh  trantUtioa,  KJdbSQiiam,  1861,  8*. 

1253 J.  R«n«nd,  Hippulyte.  Destindede  Thorn- 
me  dans  les  deux  mundes  ...  .  Metz,  also 
Paris,  962, 12".  pp.  300. 

12o3k  Conrot,  A.  O.  Songes,  prophftties,  pres- 
sentiments  expliqu6s,  immortality  de  I'&me 
demontr6e  ...    .    Sedau,  1862,  8o.  pp.  26. 

1258J.  Simonln,  Ernst.  L'immortalit^  de 
r&nie,  monologue  616giaque.  Paris,  1862,  8*. 
pp.  21. 

1299.  liflken,  Ileinr.    Die  Traditfunen,  etc. 

A  fVme*  traailaUoa,  S  vol.  Toaroai,  oIm  ParU, 
1888.8*. 

1300.  DOlllnger.  Note,  Valuable.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  N.  Darnell,  entitled  "The 
Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  ChrUt,"  e/c,  2  rol.   London,  1802,   8«. 

1839».  Norlc,  Fricdrich  or  Felix,  originally 
Selig  Korn.  Die  Sitten  und  Gebriiuche  der 
Deutschen  und  ihrer  NachbarvUlker,  mit  Be- 
zugnahnie  auf  die  ...  Mytben  und  Volks- 
sagen.    Stuttgart,  1849,  16».  pp.  viii.,  1188. 

U. 

Forming  Bd.  XII.  of  J.  Sohelhle'a  KUMer.  On 
ftaner«l  ntM,  uid  on  the  opluioiu  coDc«rnlnx  the 
■Ute  of  Uie  wul  afler  death,  lee  pp.  a0b-48&. 

1492.     Barth^lemjr     Saint  -  HUalre, 

Jules.  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion  ...  9*  6d., 
revue  et  augments  d'une  note  snr  le  Nir.Tin^ 
Paris,  1862, 18«.  pp.  11.,  445. 

1495^.  Reeent  Researches  on  Buddhism. 
(Edinburgh  Rev.  for  April,  1862 ;  CXV.  379- 
408.) 

14951.  Deseliainpa,  A.,  Vu  AIM,  De  la  dis- 
cipline bouddhique  sos  d^veloppements  et  sos 
l^gondes  Etudes  nouvelles  pour  servir  aux 
travaux  de  I'apologdtique  chr6tienne.  . . . 
Paris,  1863,  8«.  pp.  39. 

1405J.  AlezU  (or  AleTlsT),  James  de*  Bud- 
dhism ;  its  Origin,  History,  and  Doctrines :  its 
Scriptures  and  their  Language ;  the  Pali.  Lon- 
don, 1862, 8*.  0«. 

The  FuhU»km%'  Cirailar  gires  the  author**  name 
once  as  AlaxU,  and  onee  «ui  ^mvt*. 

1559".  Dronke,  Oustar.  Die  reliaittsen  und 
sittllchen  Vurstellungen  des  Aescnylus  und 
S^jphokles.  (Fleckeisen's  Jahrb.  f.  clou.  /%i- 
M.,  Supplementband,  lY.  8-110,  Leipz.  1861. 
8«>.)    H. 

On  the  hsUsf  of  Sopboclea  ta  Immortalitj,  lee  pp. 

1016>.  Droalkn, .    Narratio  eorum.  quae 

Plato  de  Animi  human!  Yita  ac  Statu  ante 
Ortum  et  poet  Mortem  Corporis  in  Mythis 
quibusdam  docuit.    COslin,  1861, 4f>.  pp.  22. 

1040^.  P««tore,  Raffaello.  La  ftlosnfla  di 
Tito  Lucretio  Caro,  e  conftitaxione  del  sno 
deismo  e  materlalismo,  col  poema  di  Antonio 
Paleario  dell'  immortaliti  degli  anlmi.  2  vol. 
Yenesia,  in6, 8*. 


1938».  Jo61«  yole,  Thisessay  of  JoU's  waaalso 
published  separately,  Breslau,  1802,  8*.  pp. 
Yi.,  1U5. 

1992»6u.  Petenii»iuft,( Julius)  Heinr.  Reisen 
im  Orient.  ...    2  Bde.    Berlin,  1860-61,  8*. 

7  th. 

Ountalns  new  inrormatlon  oonoemlng  the  religions 
oploioiu  of  the  Banariuuia,  Druxea,  and  Menoaiwe 
or  Mandaan*. 

2059.  Stcplient,  J.,  D.D.    A  Gold  Chain,  etc. 
A  FfHch  trantlatlon,  with  prelhce  and  notes  by 
O.  Oogucl,  Toulouee.  1882.  IS",  pp.  100. 

2108».  SxcntlTSuajr,  Martin.  Ratio  Status 
ftiturae  Yitae  ...  .  TyrnayisB,  1699,  4p,  pp. 
411. 

2135*.  Partlnffcr,  Franx.    Ratio  SUtns  Ani- 
mae  immortalis  ...    .   4  pt.   TymaTiae,  1715, 
8*.  —  2d  ed~  Pedepont.  1755,  8«.  pp.  883  +• 
Oempars  No.  2156,  which  !•  perhaps  the  same  work. 

2189».  Khabea,  Anton.  Memoriale  ^terni- 
tatls,  id  eHt,  Meditationes  Novissimorum  Ho- 
minis.    Yienns?,  1759,  8*. 

2201».  Oetlng«r,  Friedrich  Christoph.  Beur- 
theilung  der  wichtigen  Lehre  yon  dem  Zu- 
stande  nach  dem  Tode,  and  dem  damit  ver- 
bundenen  Lehren  Swedenborg's  ...  .  1771* 
8». 

2303*.  Dnbolsy  B.  De  la  doctrine  des  choses 
dornidres  dans  le  Nonteau  Testament.  (A'om- 
veUe  Revue  de  ThM,,  IX.  222-244,  Strasb.  1862, 
8».)    H. 

2383 J.  Pergmayry  Joseph.  Les  T6rit6s  6ter^ 
nelles,  mraitations  sur  les  fins  dernidres  ...  . 
Ouvrage  traduit  de  Tallemand.  Tournai,  1803» 
18"^  pp.  310. 

2303k.  Ang^,  Lazare.  Constitution  phlloso- 
phique  de  Timmortalit^  de  Thomroe,  Ibndto 
sur  Thi^rologte  chr6tienne,  en  opposition  k 
Tonvrage  de  M.  Knfontin  intitule:  La  vie 
iternelle  ...    .    Paris,  1862, 8*.    l|/r. 

2389*.  Caramnel  y  liObkoMrltm,  Jtian. 
Thanatosophia,  numpe  Mortis  MuNeuni;  in  quo 
demonstratur  esse  tota  Yita  . . .  Yanitas  Yani- 
tatum,  ...  esse  Mors  Linien  verss  Felicitatis. 
. . .    Bruxellis,  16S7, 4*.  pp.  138. 

2391*.  VaWaaor,  Joh.  Weicbard.  Theatrum 
Mortis  bumanae  tripartitnm,  contlnens :  Sal- 
tum  Mortis,  raria  Genera  Mortis  et  Poenas 
Damnatorum.  Laybach  [or  Sulxbach,  Zedler], 
1682.40. 

"  Ouvrage  singuller,  eontcnant  A  ehaone  page  nns 

Sravure,  cxpliqu^e  en  vers  latins  et  aUemaads.**^ 
HU.  a*dtJumiaM,  n.  1S3T. 

2450».  [Zachokke,  (Joh.)  Heinr.  (Darid)]. 
Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Trans- 
lated firom  the  German  [of  Zschokke's  iSKwmint 
der  Andacht}  by  Frederica  Rowan.  London, 
1862, 8«.  pp.  382. 

The  sdeetioos  are  said  to  hare  been  mads  by  Qneea 
Vlofcorta. 

2401*.  Grande  ( lia)  danse  macabre  dee  horantes 
et  des  femmes,  snivic  du  diet  des  trois  mors  et 
des  trois  vift,  du  d^bat  du  corps  et  de  Time, 
de  la  complaincte  de  Time  dampn6e  et  de  Ten- 
seignement  profiftable  k  toutes  gens  pour  bien 
Tivre  et  pour  bien  raourir.  0rn6  de  60  gra- 
Yures  snr  bois,  la  plupart  k  mi-page.  Lille, 
1862,  sm.  4«.  pp.  72. 

2471».  DeTAl  Biro,  Mathlas.  Disputatio  de 
Statu  in  quo  sint  Reatorum  Animae  post  banc 
Yitam,  ante  ultimi  Jndicli  Diem.  . . .  Basillis, 
IftSO,  4*. 

2701^  Tranz,  (Cornells)  Columban.  Den 
troost  der  xielen  in't  Yaghevier,  dat  is.  maniero 
om  henr  daer  wt  te  helpen.  Oend.  1672, 12*. 
—  Ibid,  1577, 1061, 12»;  Antwerp,  1004, 12»,  pp. 
375. 

2796*.  Tranm,  (Cornells)  Columban.  Den 
sleutel  des  Hemels,  dat  is,  e«n  boecxken  tab 
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de  biachte,  aflA*t,  Mide  TftgiiaTlMr.     Q«nd, 
1610, 12>.  pp.  208. 

2864*.  Aagerf  Denyi.  L'exercfce  de  U  ch»- 
rlU  chrmtienne,  ou  let  motift  d«  piti6  qu'on 
dolt  ayoir  ponr  le§  imet  da  pargatoire  avec 
lea  moyens  de  trayailler  k  leur  diilimnc:  . . . 
2  torn.    Rennefl  and  La  FUche,  1661-113, 4*. 

2867>.  [T^imhl9liyfUnderth€p$eudamjfmof 
Asiibjry  Richard  J.  ATreatiM  on  Purgatory. 
London,  1663, 8*.    BL. 

2869^.  Stankovlts,  John.  Pnrgatorlam  Ln- 
theranorum  et  Calviniitamm.  lAoreti,  1670, 
8». 

2889^  Bruno,  Domenico.  Jlpuraatorioaperto 
e  chiuflo.  ...    4  parti.    Napoli,  1766, 12>. 

For  the  eeatents.  m«  Backer,  JNW.  dee  JReriestae 
iU  la  Omm.  de  Jeewe.  TL  «. 

2028^.  Ciaelox,  B.  Manuel  de  priires  et  de 
pratiqueA  en  fkyeur  dee  imet  da  pargatoire. 
Toamal,  1861,  S2>.  pp.  222. 

8132>.  Smith.  J.  T.  The  Ffrtt  Rerarrection 
and  the  Millennium  in  Revelation  xx :  l-A. 
(Oirisiian  Rev.  for  July,  1863;  XXYU.  44&- 
470.)    BA. 

8200b.  Tabula  ProceeBum  seu  Ordinem  nltlmi 
Judicii  exhibens,  cum  XI  fig.  Joh.  Peil :  ac- 
cedit  Cantio  Oermanica  quae  eamdem  totam 
coutinet.    CliTiv,  1626, 4*. 

840K  Starlngl&,J.  G.  Tier  leerredenen  oyer 
den  r^ken  man  en  Lazanu.  Zwolle,  1860, 
8».  pp.  iy.,  lie. 

8404*.  Santlvale,  Qiaoomo  or  Jacopo.  H  pa- 
radioo  aperto  al  Crietiano,  affinch*  vuglia  en- 
trarvi :  oyyero  meditaxioni  sulla  grandessa  e 
prexioiit4  do*  beni  del  pandko  Mtratte  d* 


del,  aenteneea 


raij  aatori  dellaCompaiiU  dl  Qesft  ...    .  T»i 
nesia,  1726, 12». 

8406*.  Va«a,  Oregoria  II  paradieo  aperto  al 
Cristiano  perche  y'entri,  ovyero  conaiderazioaii 
de'  beni  del  paradiaopropoete,  •  distriboiteper 
tatti  i  giorni  della  Mttlmana.  Palermo,  1741, 
12*.  pp.  100. 

8&57».  Martin,  Arthur.     Le 
P*ris,  1846,  ;»;«•. 

8607^.  Bonlllantf .    Le  bonbeur  Mernel 

...    .    Lyun,  1^2, 32^  pp.  3L 

a607«.  Klllen,  J.  M.  Our  CompaaioDS  ia 
Qlory;  or.  Society  in  Heayen  contemplated. 
Sdinburgk,  1862,  ran.  8>.  pp.  872. 

3607'.  Zilft  In  Heayen.  Edinburgh,  alto  Lon- 
don, 1862?  8*.  8«.6d. 

Adrertleed  In  tbe  Athttunm  ter  Oct.  tt,  lan,  ae 
"  to  be  pabHahod  ahortlj."  It  i«  euted  tkas  the  t»e 
worka  entitled  "  Hearea  onr  Bone"  mad  "  Meet  fbr 
Heaven."  bv  tbe  ■aoM  anthor.  hare  niroAf  \ 
tbe  large  aale  ef  48,000  coplca.  ^p 

807>.  Kat«, J.J.  L.  ten.  W^  xnllen  eUcander 
wederxien.    Woorden  des  leyena  bij  den  dtiod 


Anutterdam 


AS  bij  d4 
,  IMl, 


8».  pp. 


Cnmis 
Panor- 


onxer  dierbaren. 
yiii.,  192. 

3077*.  Blerlpepoll,  Antonia  Maria, 
theologici  Pam  prima,  de  Titione  DeL 
mi,  1700,ia>. 

3828.  [Kleln-Nleolal,  Oeorg].  Der  yergeb* 
liche  Streit,  tie. 

Thla  title  beloafla  after  No.  ant.  Tbe  date  IHT, 
whieb  I  took  from  Oeoivl'a  Murap,  JAcfterlestaa. 
ia  probablj  a  mlaprlak  for  ITOII. 

3094*.  Oetlnger,  Friedrich  Cbrietoph.  Unter- 
■uchune  der  Preiafrage  yon  der  BUnde  wider 
den  heiligen  Qeist  ...  .  Frankfiut  and  Ldp- 
Big,1771e8*. 


FURTHER  ADDITIONS. 


(HOT  BXREBXD  TO  III  THS  UTDIXXS.) 


Dngnetf  Charles.  Pythagore,  ou  Precis  de 
pbiloeophie  ancionne  et  moderne  dans  sea  rap- 
ports ayec  les  m6tamorphoees  de  la  nature  ou 
la  metempsyeoee.    Paris,  1841,  8».  (7^  ah.) 

Florentino,  Salomone,  1742-1816.  La  spi- 
rituality e  rimmortaliUk  dell'  anima.  (In  his 
Pnesie,  nuoya  ed.,  Firense,  1823,  18*,  II.  7-68.) 
B. 

Also  Id  the  RaecoUa  di potwMtH  ^<laaco«d,MiUno. 
1821.  tie.  18°.  II.  M»-S2i.    B. 

Schlllger,  Ednard.  Die  Unsterblicbkeits- 
lehre  Ueschichtlich  und'kritisch  betrachtet 
utid  aufgelttfl't  ...  .  Boston,  1866.  10*.  pp. 
48.    B. 

Vltali,  Francesco.  Le  mots  desimes  du  pur- 
gHtoiro  ...  .  Traduit  de  I'italien  par  M. 
I'Hbb*  de  ValHtte.  Nonyelle  *d.  Paris,  (...) 
1862.  180.  pp.  210,  with  an  engraving. . 

Cloqnet, ,  the  AbU.    Le  mots  lib^rateur 

des  Ainee  du  purjEpitoire.  contenant  pour  chaque 
Jour  (le  noyembre  ou  de  tout  ai^tre  mois :  texte 
de  TEcriture,  lectures  int^ressantes  sur  le 
purgatoire,  tnUt  historique  on  r^y^l^,  prl^re, 
pratique  et  aspiration  indulgenci^  ...  . 
Bourges,  Lyon,  etc.  1862,  82*.  pp.  217. 
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Thompson^  Augustus  C.  Ljrra  Coslestls. 
liyuius  on  Ueayen.  Selected  by  A.  C.  Tbomp> 
sun,  D.D Boeton,  186S,  1>.  pp.  382. 

Colenso,  John  William,  Bp.  n/  yalaL  8t. 
Paul's  £pistle  to  the  Romans,  newly  translated 
and  explained  from  a  Missionary  Point  of  S'iev. 
. . .  Cambridge  [Eng.l.  1861,  sm.  8*.  pp.  310.— 
AlsoNew  York,  1863, 12».  pp.  261.   H. 

OppoMs  tbe  doctrine  of  eadltfH  pvalabjaeBt.    See 
parUoalarlj  tbe  note  on  Bom.  tUL  11. 

Forgr^T'cneaa  after  Death :  Doee  the  Bible  or 
the  Church  of  England  afflmi  it  to  be  1miii«^> 
siblef  A  Reyiew  of  the  Alleged  Proofo  of  the 
Hopelessness  of  the  Future  State.  By  a 
Clergyman.  Ixindon,  1862,  ^  If 
"  An  admirable  tnev'  —Ketivmal  MUviem. 

Bternal  Punishment.  (Xational  Rewiew  for 
Jan.  186S;  XVI.  88-116.)    H. 

Parsons,  William  L.    The  Doctrine  of  tbe 
AnnihiUtion  of  the  Wicked.    {.BiUieik, 
for  Jan.  186S;  XX.  181-317.)    B. 

Rendu.  Victor.   LMntelligence  det  bites 
Paris,  1861. 18*.  pp.  iy.,  318.   H. 
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JTote.    la  tilt  ftlplwb«tioa]  armifemtiit,  tlit  0«rautt  Tow«lf  U,if,U,mn  tr«»t«d  u  if  wrf tUa  ae,ot,fm, 

A»Mkjmen$  worlu  an  nferNd  to  vnder  the  flrak  word  of  thuir  tHU  not  an  article  or  prepotition.    If  thii 
is  aot  a  nAHantite,  an  additional  rtferoaoo  if  lunaU/  mad*  nadar  tlio  flrct  tnlMtanttTa  ia  tho  titla. 

The  numbort  ia  tlie  "AdditloBi  and  Oorr«otioni"  ar«  foUowod  b/  '{Add.)'. 


A^  D.  J.  K.  n^  945. 
Aaron  AbUah,  B^  64L 
Aaron  Samuel,  A.,  1951. 
Abielardos  (#V.  Abailard  orAh^- 

lard),  Petrua,  *i020,  d. 
Abarbanel,     Isaac,     R.       See 

Isaac. 
Abba  Ben  Solomon  Banxlau  or 

Bnmsla,  B^  1950. 
Abbot,  Asabel,  1787. 
Abbott,  A.  R.,  43S7, 4460. 
Abal,  J.  F.  von,  934,  1057. 
Ab^lard,  or  Abailard.   See  Xbm- 

lardas. 
Abel-R^musat,  J.  P.     Su  M- 

musat. 
Abemethy,  John,  256. 
Abhandlung       (Philosophiich- 

theolngiNche),  '2214. 
Abhandlung  vom    Sehlafe  der 

Seelen,  2015. 
Abftandlung  von  dem  Schlc^e  der 

Seele,2020^. 
Abfuindlungm  (Drei),  3968. 
Abhkath  Bokhel,  1940. 
Abicbt,  J.  O.,  768. 
Abiexer,  p»eudon^  4030-32. 
Abraham  Bar  Chaadai  or  Chlsdai 

(LaL   Abraham   Levita),  R.y 

1881,  n.,  1936,  n. 
Abraham  Bcchellensts,  1909,  n. 
Abravanal,     Isaac,     B.       Su 

Isaac 
AbQ-Hekr...IbnBifa.  Aelbn 

Abii-Bekr   (or   Abfi-Ja'for)  . . . 

Ibn  TofiitL    See  Ibn  Tofitll. 
Abii-llamid  . . .  al-OhazAU.    See 

OhazAlt. 
Abdl-farf^.   See  Oregorlus  Ab- 

ulpharagfus. 
AbOM  Fath  Mohammed  . . .  esb- 

SharastAnt    See  SharastAnt. 
AbO*l  Fazl,  or  Fadhl,  1487*. 
AbO-Nasr    Mohammed    ...    al- 

Far&bt.    See  FarAbt. 
Account  (A  Snnuiiary),  791. 
Account  (Some)  qf  the  J*wi$h 

Doctrine^  1890. 


Achander,  And.,  805. 
Ackermann,  Gonstantln,   2281, 

2699. 
Ackermann,  J.  K.  H.,  945. 
Ackermann,  Joeeph,  2920. 
Ackley,  AWan,  3752. 
Acosta,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  (pri- 

ginaUy  Gabriel ),  1952-63. 
Adams,  J.  0.,  4488. 
Adams,     Nehemlah,      4431-34, 

4439-40:  cf.  4478. 
Adams,  William,  P.P.,  3586. 
Addington,  Stephen,  1742. 
Addison,  Joeeph,  726,  893,  n., 

3426. 
Addison,  Williain.  265. 
Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Se- 

rioug  Men,  4083-85. 
AdeloB,  pgeudon*,  4044. 
Adeodatus,  Andr4,  2764. 
Adler,  A.  P.,  3116. 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  Saint  Catta- 

rlna  (Pieschli    iSm  Cattarina. 
Adventures  qf  Elder  TriptoUmMt 

Tub,  3755. 
Advice  from  a  QxthoUck,  2870. 
Aebll,  J.  P.,  1118. 
Aef,  Peter,  3364. 
.figidins  Bomanui.   Su  Colam- 

na. 
Alurins,  Georg,  8434. 
JEneas  Ckumus,  564^  1C69*. 
^pinus,  F.  A.,  8891. 
wA^pinus,  Joannes,  2744. 
iEschines,  Sncraticus,  1560,  n. 
iEschylus,  1568-59, 1718. 
A&elius,  P.  W.,  1147. 
Agama,  1430. 

Agassis,  L.  (J.  R.),  4894,  n. 
Agricola,  Franciscns,  2650. 
Alilander,  J.  A.,  1605. 
Ahlwardt,  Pet.,  769. 
Aikin,  S.  C,  4200. 
Ainslie,  Robert,  1112^ 
Alcamam.    See  Agama, 
Alamin,  F.  F.  de,  3490*. 
Alan,  Allen,  or  Allyn  (Lai,  Al»> 

nus),  William,  Chrd.  and  Abv,, 

2758;  Gf:276(M»? 


Albericns,  Oaatinen$i$^  young' 

er,  3276. 
Alberius    (Fr.  Anbery),  Qaa- 

dius.    <SeB  Anbery. 
Albert  de  St.  Jacques  (origif^ 

ally     Christophe      Mercier), 

2862». 
Alberti,  Michael,  4743 
Albertus  Jiagnue,  Bp,j  17,  18, 

2027*. 
Albinus,  Flaccns.     See   Aicui- 

nus. 
Albinus,  J.  G.,  3211. 
Albinus  (Z>an.  UyidX  Nie.    See 

livid. 
Albo,  Joeeph.    See  Joeeph. 
Albrecht,  Oeorg,  2390, 2960,3207, 

3441,  3707. 
Albrecht,  W.  J.,  8066». 
Alcherns,  Ciatercieneit,  14. 
Alcoran.    Su  Mohammed. 
Alcuinns,  or  F.  Albinus,  12. 
Alcune  rifiestioni,  638. 
Aldenhoven,  1722. 
Alderete,  Bernardo  de,  8675. 
Alembert,   Jean    Le   Rood  d*, 

4060. 
Alefeld,  J.  L^  786. 
Ales  or  Hales,  Alexander  de.  Su 

Alexander. 
Ales    (Pr.   L'Oiseau),    Petnit, 

2044. 
Alethophilos,  pseudon.,  702. 
Aletophilns,  Hieronymus,  jpiSM- 

don.,  119. 
Alevis  (or  Alexis?),  James  de. , 

See  Alexis. 
Alexander  Aphrodi*ienti*tlW%, 
Alexander.  Archibald,  4380. 
Alexander   de  Ales   or  Halesi 

2023». 
Alexander,  John.  8041;  cf.  2108. 
Alexander,  William,   JEsrl   of 

Stirlingy  3200. 
Alexis  (or  Alevis?),  James  d% 

14951  (Add.). 
Alexins.  H.  J.,  1148. 
Al-Far&bt.    &e  FarAbf. 
Alfonsus.    Su  Alphoosw, 
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Alibrd,  Jo«eph,  4502. 
Al-Qaz&lt,  AlRaszAll,  or  AlgaseL 

Ste  Qhas&lt. 
Alger,  W.  R.,  608,  1351,  1365, 

1403,  U<^,  1733»,  1703,  191G, 

2310, 1U48,  3121. 
Alison,  W.  P.,  4835. 
Atkuna,  1332. 
Allacci  (LaL  AUatiiu),  Leone, 

2711. 
Allan  Kardec    Su  Kardec. 
AlU Mtnnitskert  ...  Oprtitning^ 

4382>. 
Allen.  James.  4538. 
(Allen,  John.  1900. 
Allen,  or  Allyn,  William,  Card, 

and  Abp.    See  Alan. 
Allen,  WllUam,  D.D^  418»-89. 
AUent,  B.,  p$eudoiu    Su  Bal> 

land. 
Aller,  J.  Tan,  2227. 
Alley,  Jerome,  12S4. 
Allgaren,  T.  S.,  1817. 
AIlgemeit^aMliehe  TMermdenf 

JtuiMfe,  4872. 
Allibone,  8.  A.,  2395,  n. 
Allin,  Thomas,  1002. 
Almqrist,  E.  J.,  1817. 
Alphen,  Hieronymus  Tan.  4004. 
Alphonsas,  or  AUbnsus,  Petrns, 

BurgentiK  594. 
Alstrin,  Erik,  2540,  4748. 
AUe  und  neue  Zevffni$$e,  2524. 
Altenburc,  1536-97. 
Althaus,  Aug.,  2338. 
AWaree,  Balthasar,  621,  n. 
AlTares,  Luis,  3348K 
AlTemus,  Oaillelmus.    iSBeOui- 

lielmus. 
Amandus,  Saint.    Ste  Suso. 
Amandus  Venis,  pteudon^  666. 
Ambroflch,  J.  J.  A.,  1731. 
Ambrose,  Isaac,  2080. 
Ambroeius,  Saints  Ahp.  qf  Mi- 
Urn,  2381,  2946,  3183,  n. 
Ameijye  V)de^  bette*,  4724. 
Ame  (V).  Entretieru,  1140. 
Ame  (V)y  ou  U  ijfstime,  etc., 

177. 
Amelincourt.  M.de,pr2^e,|uett- 

d€m.,  4(K15. 
Amerbach,  or  Amorpacb,  Vitus, 

23. 
Ames,  William,  2825. 
Amillvt  de  Sagrie,  P.  II.,  1053. 
Amiot,  or  Aniyot,  J.  M.,  1504. 
Amiraut.    See  Amyraut. 
Ammon,  C.  F.  von,  1752,  2218, 

4066. 
Amner.  Richard,  2223. 
Amory,  Thunias  [**John  Bun- 

cle,  Esq."],  803. 
Amory,  Jfev.  Thomas,  849,  8236. 
Amusement  philogophiquey  4754. 
Amyot.    See  Amiot. 
Amyraut     (Lat.     Amyraldus), 

Moyse,  2485. 
Analyse  de  V Aptidilyptte,  2528. 
'Analyse   sur  Pdme   des   bites, 

4791. 
Analysis  of  Man,  2342. 
Anaximenes,  1546-47. 
AndHla,  Ruardos,  444, 730. 
And6ol,  2828. 
Andrea  di  S.  Tommaso  (former' 

ly  Levaretti),  2824. 
Andrese,  Sam.,  464S*. 
Andrese,  Tobias,  41,  42. 
Andreas,  Antonins,  2021,  n. 
Andreasi,  Martiilio.  4497. 
Andrews,  FHiiiha,  4090,  4098. 
Andrews,  L.  F.  W.,  4254. 
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Andrles,  Jndocns,  2820-30,2832. 
Angeli,  Giuseppe,  3080^. 
Angels'  Lament  (The),  3754. 
Angelas  Silesius,  Job.,  jtieudon., 

2097%  n. 
Anglas  ex  Albiis,  Thomas.    See 

White. 
Anima  (Celebres  Opinionea  de), 

1671. 
Anima  Brutorum,  4761. 
Anima  triumphant,  666. 
Animadversionet    in    iVbdiun, 

4543. 
Animal  Tnttinets,  4878. 
Animattx  (Les)  plus  ^ue  ma- 
chine, 4767. 
Animi  Jmmortalitate  (De),  821. 
Anmerkungen  (Kane),  72. 
Anmerkungen  (Vemanft-   uud 

schrinmJteige),  2624. 
Anmerkungen  und  Ztoe\/eX,202. 
Annam  Bha^ta,  1425. 
Annett,  Peter,  8141-44,  cC  314&- 

47. 
Anonymi  eufutdam  §eria  JHt- 

guinlio,  2505-06. 
Anonymi  BilucidationeM,  448. 
Anquetil  da  Perron,  A.  H.,  1366- 

68, 1392, 1410>;  cf.  1375,  n. 
Ansaldl,  C.  I.,  1741, 3519,  3611- 

12. 
Ansellus,  SehoUuticus,  2646. 
Anselmus,  Abp^  2020,  n. 
Answer  to  an  Anonymous  Let- 

(4^,4094. 
Anthropos,  pseudon.,  4371. 
Anthroposophia  Theomagica,4XS, 
Anti-AnnihUationiMt,  4315. 
AntidoU(An)  against  InJUklUy, 

74. 
Antimatirialinne  (L*),  167. 
Anti-rtiWUm,  0O4. 
Antoine  de   Saint-Oerrais,  A., 

4812. 
Anton,  C.  O.,  996. 
Antuniana,  Margarita,  an  imag- 

inarv     authoress,    mant^fao 

turea  out  of  the  title  ofatiook, 

591. 
Antonio  da  NatiWdade,  2823. 
Apeleutherus,  1034. 
Aphorismen,  930. 
Apocatattasis  (TheX  4671. 
ApoIIinaris,  2639. 
Apologie  des  bestes,  4752. 
Apnlogie  (An)  of  Itifants.45U. 
Apoxtolieal  (\mstitution*.  2(>4>. 
Apoetolius,  Michael,  2029*. 
Apparebit  rtpentinus  dies,  3183. 
Appendix  to  the  Fir  ft  f\irt  of 

Uif.  Enquiry,  etc.,  127. 
Aquarius,  preudon.,  4849. 
Aquinas,  or  de  Aquino,  Thomas, 

Sit  int.    See  Thomas. 
Arcudius,  Petrns,  2818,  2826. 
AnI&I  Virif,  13^8;  cf.  1403>»,  n. 
Argens,  J.  fi.  Boyer,  Marquis  d\ 

791*. 
Argument  concerning   the  Un- 
man Soul*  seperate  [sic]  Sub- 

sistance,  08. 
ArffUment   li  n)  frovirj    etc., 

2:95. 
ArgumerUs  and  Rqalies,  80. 
Arguments,  Natural,  etc.,  989. 
Ariadne,  1081. 
Ari.ttoteles,  1617-45;  cf.  15,  n., 

621,  624,  632,  698, 1301*,  1571, 

1571*.  1608, 1668,  n.,  1676*  n., 

1703, 1706,  n.,  1723»,  n.,  1936. 
Ariza,  Juan  de.  3755*. 
Arnanld,  Antoine,  4606. 


Arnold,  Gottfried,  2S2S,  n. 

Arnold,  J.  M.,  1987. 

Arnold!    de  Usingen,  Bartboi 

Sfe  Usingen. 
Amoulx,  VranQoia,  3322^. 
Amschwangvr,  J.  C.  8214. 
Aron  Afla.    iSbe  Aaron  Ab^ah. 
Ars  bene  rivtndi  et  martendi, 

3295-97,  2I61«  (Add,). 
Art  moriendi,  2381K 
Artobe,  J.  C.    Ste  Artopoens. 
Artopotos  (Germ,  BeckerL  J.  CL, 

472,  2103,  2505-06. 
Arvemus,  Oailielmoa.  iSeeGoi- 

lielmas. 
Asgill,  John,  2305-87,  2403;  c£ 

2995. 
Ashby,  Richard,  jisettdon^  2S57» 

(Add.). 
Aspland,  Robert,  4682. 
Assemani,  G.  S.,  2462>. 
Assembly  of  OiTinea.   AeWert* 

minster. 
Ansheton,  William,  712. 
Astruc,  Jean,  825. 
Athenagoras,  2937-38. 
Alhanasia,  oder  GrUnde^  1058. 
Athana8ias,^«aii/tfiacs,  1630. 
Athanasius,  JF^udo-,  3690*. 
Atkins,  W.  B..  3127. 
Atkinson,  H.  G.,  809. 
Atkinson,  J.  C,  4880. 
Attempt    (An)    to    exhUrit    As 

Meaning,  4563. 
Anberius,  Gaadiaa.     See  An* 

bery. 
Auberlen.  C.  A.,  2363^ 
Anbert  de  la  Chesnaye  des  Bdi^ 

F.  A.,  4755,  4757. 
Aubert,  Francois,  4772. 
Aubert,  Marios,  the  Abbi,  1157. 
Aubery  (Lat.  Alberius  or  Aab»> 

rius),  Claade,  602, 2963. 
Anbry,  J.  B.,  232.  4789. 
Aucf^itaine,     Henri,     Airm, 

1992>». 
Audebert,  Etienne,  2828*. 
At{ferstehung  (Die)  der  Tbdten, 

3064. 
A^ferstehung  (Die)Jesu  Christi, 

3148. 
Auft'rstehung    (Die)    und    das 

Wdtgericht,  3085. 
Aufemtrhungsgetchickte     (Die), 

316.3,  3155. 
A  u  f>  r.'teh  u  ngsgesclt  ichte  (Ueber 

die),  3152. 
Aug6,      Lasare,     1246,     2368k 

J  Add.). 
Auger,  Denys.  2864»  (Add.\ 
Auqu  tiniana    .  .  .    Doetrina, 

4542. 
Augui9tinuft,  Aurelius,iSSritfi/and 

Jip..  14,  n.,  3S9.  300.  562,  503, 

2014, 31  Kl.  n.,  4515 :  ct  66, 2008, 

208U.  2865,   2926.  4531,  4539, 

4542.  A 

Aumeur,  4791. 
Aura,  psewlan.,  4449. 
Aurellio  (Lat.  Aurelins),  G.  R, 

2952. 
Aarcolus  (Fr.  Anriol  or  Oriol), 

Petrus,  2021,  n. 
A  ussichten  in  die  nahe  Ewigtcrit, 

3050. 
Austin.  J.  M.,  4316,  4358,  4363. 
Autenrieth,  J.  U.  F.  Ton,  278, 

1054. 
Author  (To  the)  of  a  LHtrr,  4030. 
Autun,   Honors  d\    Sr^i   Ilono* 

rius,  Augu^odunenH*. 
ATempace.    See  Ibn  Bfja. 
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Arendaflo,  Sebastiano  de,  2840. 
Ayerruito  ( A rab.  1  bn  Roshd),  16 ; 

cf.  16,  18,  n.,  1917^  n.,  1900, 

1»85«». 
Jpeita,  1301, 1306-84. 
Aricebron.     See   Solomon  Ibn 

Oebirol. 
Ayiceiina    (Arab.   Ibn    StDi), 

1917^  n.,  1968. 
AyalA  Faxardo.  Jnan  de,  2070. 
AyefTi  AkberyA^*' 
Azevedo,  Manool  de,  2889^. 

B.,  C,  D.D.,  70. 

B.,  C.  U.,  3112. 

B.,  J.  F.,  4765. 

B.,  L.,  225*,  225»». 

B.,  M.,  885. 

B.,  N.,  M.A^  2990. 

B.,  T.  D.,  2326. 

Baadcr,  F.  (X.)  Ton,  2270, 4251>. 

Bfich,  Q.  H..  3288. 

Bachelor,  Oriffen,  4197. 

Baclija  or  Bechai  Ben  Asher,  A., 

1935. 
Backus,  J.  S.,  4363. 
Bithrenis  J.  C.  F.,  1750. 
BUrennpning,  Siegmund,  3914. 
al-Daghnwt,  1969*,  n. 
Baguall,  W.  K^  4383. 
BagmilM,  or  Bailolas,  Leo  de.  See 

Levi  Ben  Qeraon. 
Bahl,  Jj.  U.,  959. 
Bahrdt,  J.  F.,  2404,  2411,  2556. 
Bahrdt,  J.  H.,  3044. 
Baier,  J.  W.,  Vte  elder,   2511, 

2866,  3171-72,  3721. 
Bailey,  P.  J.,  4270. 
fiailly,  Louis,  885,  886. 
Baillv,  Pierre,  641. 
Baird,  Robert,  4692. 
Bake,  IL.  4533. 
Baker,  Samuel,  4119,  4127. 
Uakowell,  F.C.,  1090;  cf.  1107. 
Bakker,  H.  0.,  925. 
BalJuin,    Gottlieb    (Lot.  The- 

oph.),  3220. 
Baleitrieri,     Ortenslo,     2160», 

3231»,  3497*,  3741. 
Balfour,  Walter.  3382-S4*,  4155, 
4174-77,  4181-82,  4189,  4197- 
98,  4212»,  4235;  cf.  3707,  4237, 
4248,  4279. 
Balgny.  John,  772. 
Balland,  Eugene,  4815. 
Ballautyne,   J.   R.,    1404*,    n^ 
1414,  1416,  1419-20,  1422-23, 
1425, 1489. 
Balluu,  Adin,  .1390,  4255. 
Ballon,  Ilosea,  3253-55, 3388-89, 
4086,  4102,  4105,  4114,  4120, 
4133^35,  4139,  4146o,  n.,  4157 
C*Fox  Sennon"X  4211,  4236, 
42S5,  4364;  ct  3382-83,  8767, 
4116,  4166,  4197. 
Ballon,  Hoeea,  2d,  1771, 1779,  n., 
1904,  23111*,  2374,  2642,  S763- 
64,  4146*,  D.,  4211-12,    4223, 
43S7*. 
Ballon.  Moses,  4395. 
BttUy,  George,  3245. 
Balthazar,  J.  II.,  3924. 
Baltzer,  J.  B.,  459. 
Balzo  (Lot.  de  Bando),  Carlo 

del,  3206. 
Bando,  J.  F.,  8604. 
Baneijea,  K.  M.,  1496f. 
Bange,  1. 1.,  2246. 
Bi^os    y    Telaaco,   Jnan     de, 

2861. 
Barba,  Pompeo  dolla,  1671*. 
Barbieri,  G.  L.,  2049. 


Barbleri,  Lodorico,  OnaU,  226% 

225b,  4766. 
Bardill,  C.  G.,  652,  673. 
Bar-Hebneus,  Gregorins.      See 

Gregorins. 
BarkoTitch,  F.  V.,  703. 
BarUrus   (Dutch,  Tan   Baarle), 

Caspar,  33. 
Biiron,  Richard,  4549. 
Baron,  Robert,  of  Aberdeen,  402. 
Baronius,  Ceesar,  2864. 
Barrallier,  U.  N.  F.  D.,  1046. 
Barri,  Paul  de.    Se£  Barry. 
Barrier,  386i  (Add.). 
Barrow,  Isaac,  476, 3788. 
Barrows,  E.  P.,  4436. 
Barry,  nr  BarrI,  Paul  de,  2079. 
Bar-8alibi,  Dionytins.    See  Dio- 

nysiuB. 
Barsanti,  P.  Y.,  3620. 
Barth61eroy  8aint-Hllaire,Jules, 
1404*,  n.,  1424,  n..  1455. 1468- 
09,  n.,  1471,  n.,  1478, 1492, 1619, 
1492  (Add.). 
Bartholinns,  iTams,  3190. 
Bartholinus,  Thomas,  theytrnng- 

er,  1324. 
Barthotm^ss,  C.  (J.  W.),  1118. 
Bartlett,  8.  C,  4316. 
B^irtoli.    Daulello,    8334,    3458, 

3465. 
Bartolocci,   Giulio,  1868,   1870, 

1935. 
Bartsch,  J.,  1264*  (Add.). 
Bar*,  J.  W.,  2212. 
Basedow,  J.  B.,  8080;  cf.  3040*, 

3986. 
Basuage  de  BeauTal,  Jacqnes, 

18S0. 
Bassignana,  G.  S.  da,  571. 
Bassolis,  Joannes,  2(KZ1,  n. 
Bastholm,  Christian,  914,  915, 

2627,  3045. 
Bostide.  3086*. 
Bate,  Jnlius,  1686. 
Bateman,  Thomas,  2676,  8048. 
Bates.  William.  2097,  2102,  2392, 

3467,  S473,  8480. 
Batey,  John,  4304. 
Bathgate,  William,  2309. 
Bathie,  George,  2247*. 
Bath'Kol,  4027. 

Bnucio,  Carolus  de.    See  Balzo. 
Baud,  777. 

Baudry,  Alfred,  2467. 
Bauduin,  Dominique,  887. 
Bauer,  A.  C,  608. 
Bauer,  G.  L.,  1758-69. 
Bnumann,  Michael,  2089*. 
Baumeister,  F.  C,  2548,  8017*. 
Baurag^arten,    S.   J.,   2158,    n., 
2180,  2463,  2613,  3504,  8026, 
3960,  4611  ;cf.  2007. 
Baur,  F.  C.  1282. 
Bauthnmley,  Jacob,  2077. 
Baxter,  Andrew,  125,  126,  878; 

cf  130, 135, 136,  173. 
Baxter,   Richard,  63,  671,  684, 

685,3445-46. 
Bayle,    Pierre,    601,  622,  1053, 
3799,  3823,  n.,  4604, 4657, 4663, 
n..  4664,  n.,  4727,  n.,  4738. 
Bayly,  Benjamin,  94. 
BeaJitwortunff,  3936. 
Beard,  J.  R.,'2369. 
Beattie,  James,  916. 
Beancaire   de    P^guiUon  (Lat. 
Belcarius),     Francis,      Bp., 
4521. 
Beanmont,  Morfouace  or  Higede. 

See  Morfouacp. 
Beaufobre,  Uaac  de,  1906. 
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Beanrals,  Vincent  de.    See  Tin- 
cent. 
Bebel,  Balthasar,  474^  2108, 2606, 

2980. 
Becanns,  Martlnns,  2793, 2802. 
Bechai  Ben  Asher.    See  uachjai. 
Becherer,  M.  A.,  1767*. 
Beck,  C.  D.,  1976,  n.,  2001. 
Beck,  J.  T.,  2372. 
Becker,  F.,  1130. 
Becker,  H.  V.,  834. 
Becker  (Lai.  Artopoens),  J.  0. 

S'f  Artopoens. 
Beckers,  Ilubert,  1009,  2570*. 
Beckford,  William,  3746. 
Beda  3267.  n.,  3268. 
Beecher,  Charles,  4686;  cf.  4688. 
Beecher,  Edward,  406,  600;  cf. 

4380,    4396,    4300,    4402,    n., 

4417. 
Beecher,  Lyman,  4206,  4511-12; 

cf  4198,  4259. 
Beer,  Bcmhard,  1913. 
Beer,  Peter,  19Ul. 
Bcgg,  J.  A.,  3080,  8089. 
el-Beghewl,  I960*,  n. 
Behm.  Job.,  3420-30. 
Behme,  or  Behmen,  Jac.    Su 

Baiime. 
Bchn,  F.  D.,  4020. 
Behren,  Christoph,  4618. 
Behrendt,  J.  F.,  451. 
Behrnauer,  G.  E..  3016. 
JieitrUge  (Biblische),  8622. 
UtitrUffe  tur  Lehrt,  etc.,  628. 
Bokeiin,  L.  G.,  020. 
Bcloarius.    See  Beancaire. 
Beleuchtung         (Wissenschaft- 

liche),  3o2. 
Beliutani,  or  BellintanI,  BlUttla, 

3131. 
Bell.  William.  4213. 
Bellamy,  Daniel,  140. 
Bellarmino,     Roberto,     OaLrd.y 

2770,  3425-26;  cf  '2776*,  2770- 

80, 2783-84,  2825. 
Bclley,  A.  R.,  Bp.  of.  See  Derle. 
Bel  ley,  Jean  Pierre,  Bp.  qf.  See 

Camus. 
Bellinger,  1540. 

Bellintani,  Mat.    See  Beilntani. 
Belsham,  Thomas,  073. 
Brmerkungntt  1015. 
B4nard,  3742. 
Benedict,  J.  F.,  1574. 
Beneke,  F.  E.,  261. 
Benekeu,  G.  W.  F.,  074. 
Benfey,  Theodor,  1404*,  n.,  1406, 

n. 
Bengel,  E.  G.  (Lat.  T.)  Ton,  657, 

2236. 
Bcnner,  J.  H.,  3051. 
Bennet,  George,  2467. 
Benolt,  Reu4,  2750,  2774. 
Benson,  Joseph,  212*,  2201 
Bcntley,  Richard,  60;  cf.  60,  64. 
Bercvelt,  A^  706. 
Berger,  J.  W.,  783. 
Bergier,  N.  S..  105;  cf.  203,  n. 
Bergk,  J.  A..  1183.  3645. 
Berglund,  A.  0.  0..  1100. 
Borgmann,  F.  G.,  3273*. 
Bergmann,  Joseph,  4702. 
Borington,  Joseph,  207,  216. 
Berkeley,  Georgis,  A).,  00*. 
Bernard,  Darid,  1346. 
Bernard.  H.  II.,  1031*. 
Bernard,  J.  F.,  545*. 
liemnrdes,  Manoel,  2104*,  8361*. 
Bornnrdns,  CtarmwUleritiif^ini, 

til7. 
Berud,  Adam,  137. 
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Bernbardi,  A.  B..  9M. 
Bernhardy,  Qottflried,  604,  n. 
Bernhold,  J.  B^  2637. 
Berrow.  Caiwl.  487,  3995. 
Bereeaax,  Ifte  AbMy  2369^. 
Benenius,  L.,  935. 
Berthuldt,  Leonhard,  1800. 
Berti,  G.  L..  3287. 
Bertolius,  C«eflar,  024. 
Bertram,  J.  F.,  482,  488,  8030, 

4765. 
Bertrand    de   Saint   Germain, 

304. 
B^ruhigung  (Meine).886. 
Beschrfibung  dea  WdifferiehtSf 

1897. 
Bene,  Lonis.  3068. 
Bease  (Lat.  Bessaent),  Pierre  de, 

206l)». 
BfMituMung  (Die)  det  Mmtehetu 

799*. 
Betbuno,  0.  W.,  4570. 
Bftradttung  dt*  Mentchtny  115. 
Bftrachtung  nber  die  MSgiiek' 

ktit,  3031. 
Betrachtung  v*m  dem  mitUem 

Zudand,  2525. 
BetradttunofH  der  SMk&t\^ig«n 

Dinge,  2222. 
BetracUtungfn  ^ber  die.  vomeMm- 

st^n  Wuhrhfiten^  800. 
Beyerley,  Tfaunuu,  2005,  8222. 
Bcweity  oast  die  Setlen^  2822. 
Beiceit    (Der)   det    LehrwUet, 

3024. 
B^wtUjrHnde.  986. 
Beyclccrt,  D.  J.  P.,  105i. 
Beyer,  C.  A.,  4011. 
Boyer,  J.  R.  Q.,.^^^  4035-86. 
Beyschlag,  O.  W.,  3728. 
Bhadra  li&ho,  1435. 
Bhagarad-Ottd,  1406. 
Bfidgavata-Furdnaj  1428. 
Bftdsha  PUnceheda,  1424. 
Bhq|a  Uijk,  1422. 
Biancbi,  I.  L.,  4557. 
Bibff  Examiner^  4305. 
Bibliopfailns,  Sinceras,  pteudon.^ 

2698*. 
BiUiKhe  BeUrdgt^  3622. 
BMiacfif  Lrhrt  (Die),  3259». 
Bichat,  M.  F.  X.,  262». 
Bicknell,  Alex.,  218. 
Bielcko.  or  Dicike,  J.  A.  F.,2609. 
Blerliug,  F.  W.,  1738. 
BiULstein,  J.  C.  von,  4793. 
Bilflngcr,  or  BUlflnger,  0.  B., 

113. 
Billberg,  Job.,  694. 
BOiigft  Mitttl  (Ein),  4020. 
Bilson,  Thomaa,  Bp.,    2656-58, 

2660. 
Binder,  4679,  n. 
Binet.  iltienne,  2811,  4664. 
Kinsley,  Tbomas,  4836-39. 
Binixluv.  William,  4804. 
Binsfcld,  LV'ter,  1994. 
Biopbilus,  jtsmdon^  180. 
Blot,  Kd«.mard,  1506*;  cf.  1501, 

n. 
Biot,  J.  B.,  14.«i8,  n.,  1505*,  n. 
Bircb,  Hamnel,  1354,  n. 
Birckbeck,  Simon,  2082. 
Bird,  .lamcii,  1406. 
Biro,  Mntbias  D6vai.    &«D6Tai. 
Birt,  iHAiub,  4568. 
JUHh-Diy  Smtvenir  (The),  1247. 
BiKchoir.  Meldiior,  3421. 
BjOrnstjerna,  M.  (F.  F.),  Omnt^ 

1457«.    . 
BJurl^lLck.  Olof,  966*. 
BkaJihgyurj  1434*. 
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Blaekbnme,  Pmncit,  1811, 1818, 

2464,  2560. 
Blackie,  J.  a,  1542. 
Blacklock,  Thomaa,  681. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Ricliard,  786. 
Blnckwell,  I.  A.,  1338. 
Blain,  Jacob.  4389,  4417. 
Blakeman,  Phineu,  2595. 
Blanc,  Audr6,  2911. 
Blancard,   w   Blancfcart   (LaL 

Candidue),  Alex.,  2472. 
Blanchard,  J.  P..  23S9. 
Blanckart.    See  Blancard. 
Blasche,  B.  H.,  1075. 
Blef  ken,  Dithmar,  2478. 
BleiRwvJk,  J.  G.  ran,  3600. 
BleMig.  J.  L.,  3623. 
Bfick  (Enuiter),  1032. 
bliche  nWr  du$  Grab,  917. 
Blome,  Richard,  4721,  n. 
Blomerenna,  ar  Leideniis,  P^ 

tras,  2741. 
Blondel.  David,  2462. 
BlottcHandacus,         Bonedictua, 

pMUcton.,  424. 
Bbmnt.  Charles,  1258. 
Ulyth,  Francis,  2193. 
Bobye,  A.,  2855. 
UtKrhinger,  J.  J.,  1449». 
BocriM,  J.    IL,   the   elder.  7S4, 

1264. 
Bodenbnrg,  1605*. 
BodenHtein,   or   von   Carlatadt 
{LaL  Oarolostadius),  A.  (R.), 
2729. 
Boeckh.  A.  F.,  3041*. 
Bddirker,  J.  F.,  735. 
BOhme,  or  Behme,  Jac,  SI,  32. 
BUbner,  A.  N.,  374. 
BOIdicke.  Joachim,  8032,  3042- 

44;  cf.  3955,  3966. 
Boeles,  J.,  1714. 
Boerbnave,  Ilerm.,  57. 
Boettcher,  Friedr.,  4736. 
Roblen,  Peter  von,  1448*. 
Boiaaonade,  J.  F^  564. 
Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samnel,  2992;  cf. 

2997. 
Bolgenl.  G.  V..  4561. 
Bolingbroke,  Henry ylHViie.  See 

St.  John. 
Bolton.  Robert,  2069. 
Boleano,  Bernbard,  1058-59. 
Boniberger,  J.  H.  A..  4580. 
Bonar,  Iloratiaa,  8561*,3578. 
Bonaventura,  Saint  (originally 

Giovanni  di  Fldonsa),  ^026*. 
Bond,  J.  N.,  4268. 
Bonexpan,  thf  Abbl,  2819*. 
Uoneta,  Joa4,  2881*. 
Bonifaccio.  Bald.,  634. 
Bonnet,  Charlea,  168,  864;   ct 

3061»,  3075*.  n. 
Bonnycrs.  or  Bonnij^rea,  Marc 

de,  2819-19*. 
Book   of  BruHirdt,   etc.,  1510, 

1511. 
Book  of  the  Dead,  1354-55;  cf. 

1363,  13(M.  n. 
Booker.  Luke,  LL.D.,  3534. 
Boon,  Cornelia,  1905. 
Boone,  W.  J.,  1510-,  1518^;   cf. 

lol6f.  15181. 
Bootli.  Dr.,  2559,  n.,  2567,  n. 
Bopp,  Franr..  1409. 
Borch  (Lat.  Borrichios),  OInf  or 

Ole,  424,  425. 
Borcbera,  F.  A.,  4271. 
Borcke,  or  Borke,  0.    B.  von, 

901. 
Bordan,  Gottfried,  515. 
Borelioa,  J.  J.,  1216. 


Borke,  O.  B.  tcni.    See  Borcka. 
Borlaae,  William,  1S46. 
Borrichiua.  Diana.    Sn  Borch. 
Borru  {Lat.  BnrmaX  Cristoiar& 

3442. 
Bomp,  T.  L.,  2461. 
Boaquier,  or  Boecliier,  Philippe, 

3320*. 
Boaauet,  J.  B.,  £^.,  4540. 
Boeton.  Tliomaa,  2133, 33S0. 
Bott.  Thoniaa,  1545*.  1683. 
Boucharlat,  J.  L.,  3248». 
Boucher,  Ph.,  .3672. 
Boucbet,  J.  v.,  1438. 
B<mchitt6,  L.  F.  BL,  5«0,  f00% 

1172. 
BouMron,  P.,  1*  (Add,). 
Boncllea.    See  Boveiiea. 
Bougeant,  G.  II.,  4754-57,  I7S0; 

cf.  4764-65. 
Bonillant,  3597*  (Add.), 
Bouillet,  .M.  N.  1«60». 
Bouillicr,  Franciaqne,  366^  38*. 

(Afld.);  cf.  3fi&  (Add.). 
Bouillon.  Fian^)ia,  283^. 
Boi^eant,  G.  II.    See,  Boageant 
Bonllier,  D.  R.,  4751;  cH^SS. 
Bouilier,  Renaud,  3358. 
Roiirgnoville,  Charltai  de,  506. 
Bourignon,  Madame  Antoinetto 

de,  3831,  3844. 
Bourn,  SHmnel,  ^  BeiUm^  3680. 
Bourn,    Samuel,   <{/'    iVenaidk, 

3972.  3975-76. 
Bovellea  or  Bonellea  (Xot  Boril* 

loa),  Charlea  de,  500. 
Bowen,  Francia,  4856,  4887. 
Bowlby,  H.  B..  3102. 
Bowring,  Sir  John,  148»,  1484. 
Boxhom,  M.  Z.,  642. 
Boyd,  Thomaa,  4881. 
Boyden,  John.  Jr.,  4314. 
Boyer,  J.  B.,  JUarquit  d'Argant. 

See  Argena. 
Boyle,  Roltert.  2978,  9003,  •. 
Boya,  John,  1657>. 
Boys,  Thomas.  2360. 
Boyae,  Joseph,  2143. 
Brade.  J.  C,  826. 
Bradford,  John,  3413. 
Braggc,  Robert,  114. 
Brauian,  M.  P.,  4224. 
Bramston,  John,  2872. 
Brandan,    or    Brendan,    Saintf 

3J72-7>. 
Brandes,  Friedrich,  1232. 
Brandis,  C.  A.,  1706. 
Brandii^  Cbristoph,  3711. 
Brandon,  John,  3792. 
Braubach.  W..  341. 
Braun,  David,  713. 
Braun,  Emit,  1731,  n. 
Braun,  J.  F.,  754. 
Braut,  J.  W.,  1594. 
Brave,  J.,  llUO. 
Brea,  P.  Martinez  de.   See  Jfir- 

tinez. 
Breaker.  J.  M.  C,  2334. 
Brecher,  Gideon,  1737. 
Breitbanpt,  J.  W.  W.,  852. 
Bremer,  J.  G.,  907. 
Brendan,  Saint.    See  Brandan. 
Brent,  William,  658. 
BrentK    (Lat.    Brentloa),  Joh., 

2761. 
Bretachneider,  K.  G.  556»  lOSS, 

1772,  1863,  1927,  23e3,  S138. 
4668. 
Breyer,  J.  F.,  023^ 
Brickell.  John.  1003. 
Bridgman,  £.  C,  1500,  n. 
BridotO,  Tonamlnt,  8714. 


iHDiz  or  umoits  and  anoittiious  works. 

Bnetasr,  J„  1S1(*.  Botlcr,  W.  : 

Boelion.  J.  A^  im.  Bnltirsdt.  J 

BucliwIU.  J.  t»  SM.  Bnitarf.  Jol 


BnVr-trnAi-i^,  101,  101. 
Brlrellsb,  J.  C^  BM. 
BrUil.  J.  V,  3336. 


It  M^  A 


BroiiKbim,      I!«iirr,       fid 


BnggtilDn,  Hnib,  M68. 
Broughton,  Jnbn.  H ;  rT.  Bt,  H. 
BmnghCuB.  Tboduu,  in,  1S8. 


Bnnm,  Jamai,  AA,  n^  Bant- 


m-lM;  ctlO^'n. 


BucHlngbani.  Bdgu,  IIM. 

Bnckiiiliuler,  Jwpb,  tilt. 
BudKU^Joh-ZTM. 

Buddiiu.  J.  n  loa;  MI,  mi, 

Blktki'n    (Dm)    «m    Xek-, 

NcAkin  (Du)  RM  ilcr  Ji|/b^ 

rteJtww.SaU. 
BUdhiHir,  OottMed,  IU1,  S»T. 

Bllchmr,  Looli,  tat.  >S(,  SU. 

3M. 
BUhsl.  EossI  TDii,I2B). 
BUIBugac.  «■  BUlBngsr.     Ae 

BDrr<Hi"S^  u  LkIhv,  cbwK  dt, 

Bunu.  B.  L,  «»«. 
Bufi;o,J.Q.,  6M>,  n,  IIMI. 
.BulkeiBj.J.gajV. 

flun,0^m.'"flp.,MTO. 
Biil>tmd«.  Whltclack^  lua. 
Bnniiliu   AbU   Bin    SoloouD. 

,Slv  Abb*. 
Baucle.  John.pKwIna.,  CtS.  n. 
Bandrlitth.  1«jb-«a,  1«)».  n. 
Bnndfllo.  Ckr1«,  SSM*, 


mn),  Job.    i 


B^lH.  Mathn,  SOU. 


Ccliin.  or  CallDi,  Hkli,  tflO. 

Cdbignel.  L.  A,  M8S. 
Ohen,  Suiacl.  1B30. 
CdhlH.    AiCa/Bl. 
CUnUnni.  P.  V.  (P.|,  SKQtjti. 
C^eUnni,  Thonui  d>  Tki.  (hnf. 


),  ^ia,^M,  W 


Bnrclll»rdt.I,E^iaOt. 


irrhudt,  A.  1L,  Sisi. 


,    CalTln.  Jwn,  Ji'Bi.  UM;   c£ 
2«M,  SHW-nOO,  Ull-ll,  WXL 


ie  tViK  UI 


"'Eu"""  * 


dl.   IkiBi 


imu.  2138-13,  mi4^. 


BaTBoat,  Eugins,  ini-TS,  USS, 
113>,    D,,   14M-M.    1M»;  tl 


Cuniibtll,  Oeorge,  ST48. 
Campbell,  Eenu.MBT'M. 
Campfc  J.  H.  fM;  cf.  80^  WW. 
Ounpelll*,  Onll.  da  (A-.aolLdc 

CuunpBHii  I,  Bp^  30O- 
Cunpharo,  or  Cuopbork,  Jwioobo, 


iDTTng  Cfarintupb     AiBoi 

liirt,      fiUhmh       a 
Inrthogge.    Slchud,    61, 

liuh  Otttm.  3313,  SMO,  B 
Inltnl  JoHpta,  ^,  m,  to 


LAhdidm.    Ae  Bl&nurd 
C»ndUili.H,9,SlW>. 


Cuumufl  7  LobkowKi,  Ji 
1U2,  iaa^  (AMX 
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CaHann.  Oirolarao  (Lat.  Hiero* 

nymud  CardanuB),  688. 
Oardillo  de  YUlalpaQdo^  Oasp. 

Sm  Villalpando. 
Oarena^  Uiacinto,  4824. 
Carillon,  A.  C,  3540. 
Carlborg.  Job.,  1816. 
Carle,  P.  J.,  the  AbU,  9753. 
Carlile,  or  Carliale,  Chriatophar, 

2648.2651. 
Cariile,  James,  />./>.,  3582. 
Carlstndt,  A.  (R.)  Ton.    See  Bo- 

deriMtein. 
Carmichael,  Andrew,  266*. 
Carolostadius,  A.  (R.)    iSee  Bo 

donntein. 
CaroT6,  F.  W.,  4184. 
Carpenter,  Beqja^nln,  2240. 
CarpuT,  Jacob,  454,  2406. 
Carpzov,  J.    B.,   the    younger^ 

2672,  2681*;  cf.  2678-79. 
Carriere,  Moria,  1496c. 
Carrillo,  Martin.  2800*. 
Carrique,  Richard,  4154. 
Carstena,  A.  P.  L.,  838. 
Cartariiu,  J.  L.,  604. 
Oarlel  aux  philognphet,  183. 
Cartesius,  Renatus.     Su  Des- 
cartes. 
Cartheny,   Jean    de,    2046-46^ 

2050,  n. 
Carthusicnsifl,  Dionyslns.     See 

Diony8iu9  de  Leewia. 
Carthiwienfliii,  Jacobus.   Su  Ja- 
cobus de  Clusa. 
Carrier,  Uallus,  180. 
Cart  Wright,  Christopher,  663. 
Cams,  F.  A..  246, 1765. 
Casale,  Orisoetomo  JaTelli  da. 

Sef  Javelli. 
Gasalensis,  Ghrysostomiu.    See 

JaTelli. 
Casnlis.  Engine,  1310*. 
Cascini.  Sam.    See  Caasinos. 
Case,  Thomas,  3450. 
Cassander,  Geo.,  4522. 
CawelH,  W.  R.,  1185. 
CaflHio^loruH,  M.  A.,  11. 
Cassinu.i  do  Cassinis  (Rdl.  Oaa* 

cini),  Sam.,  5C8. 
Cassoii,  Charles,  1291. 
Castellani,  P.  N.,  1571. 
Castillon   (Ilal.   SalTemini    da 

Ca8tiglione.     Lat.    Castillio- 

neiis),  J.  F.  M.  M.,  196 ;  cf.  203, 

n. 
Caswall,  Edward,  2290. 
Gttopatha-IhrdhmaruL,  1410. 
Catarino,  Arabroglo.   Sk  Catha- 

rinus. 
Oxtechism  (The)  ofUie  iSTUtmaiu, 

1437. 
Catharine  of  Genoa,  SaiiU.    See 

Cattarina. 
Catharinus  (Ttal.  Catarino)  Am- 

broHius.  Af)p.,  2043. 
Oxtholiicht       Olaubene  •  Lehre^ 

2S65. 
Ciito.     Van    der    Bestimmunff^ 

8.S3. 
Cattarina  (Fieschi,  Lat.  Flisca) 

Adoruo,    or    Adorna,    ^intj 

often  called  Saint  Catharine 

of  Genoa,  2724-25. 
Caulficid,  213. 
Cauta  Dei,  3791. 
Cavallero  do  I«la,  Martin,  3219*. 
Cayet,  or  Cahier  (Lat.  Cajeta- 

nufl),  P.  V.  (P.),  2t81,  2788;  cf. 

2790. 
Celano,  Thomaa  de.     Su  Tho- 
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Celiiis,  Mich.    Su  Caeliaa. 

Cellarius,  Balth.,  2103. 

Cellarius,  Christoph,  1010,  n. 

CyrtaiiUy  (The),  etc.,  404, 406. 

Chabercelaye,  2806. 

Chace,  0.  t.,  1180. 

Chacon  (Lat.  Ciaconns  or  Ci»> 

conins),  Alfonao,  4660. 
Chais  de  Soorcesol,  4092-03. 
Chahn,  Philippe.  4508. 
Chalmers,  Thomas,  8531. 
Champaignac,  Jean  de,  610. 
Champeaux,  Ouil.  de.  Su  Cam- 

pellis. 
ChampoIUon-Figeac,  J.  J.,  1360. 
Chandieu  {Heb.  Sadeel),  Ant.  La 

Roche  de,  2775. 
Chandler,  ^  qf  GloucetteTf 

4008.         / 
Chandler,  SamaeU  8146. 
Chandler,  8.  C,  2320*. 
Chanet,  Pierre,  4712-13. 
Channing,  W.  £.,  D.D.j  1131-32, 

3389,  3543. 
Cliant  (Le)  du  cygne,  048*. 
Chao-ll,  or  Chow-li^  1505^. 
Chapman,  J.  L.,  4373. 
Cbappelow,  Leonard,  2570. 
Xopit  (*H)  6o9tlaa,  2125. 
Charisi,  Judab.    Su  Jndab. 
Charity  Mistaken,  4600. 
Charleton  or  Charlton.  Walter, 

M.D.,(XO:  cf.  674. 
CharleToix,  P.  F.  X.  de,  1313. 
Charlton,  Walter.    Su  Charle- 
ton. 
Charp,  Mr.,  pseudon^  143. 
Charron,  Pierre,  4712. 
Chasdai,   Abraham   Bar.      Su 

Abraham. 
Chase,  Thomas,  1660. 
Chasseaud,  G.  W^  1001. 
Chateaubriand,  F.  A.,  FZic  de, 

2229. 
Chitol.  F.  F..  the  Ahbi,  1183. 
Chauncy,    Charles,    4U17-I026, 

4037 :  cf  4062,  4069,  4108. 
C/idndoffya  UpanUhad,  1412. 
Checver,  G.  B.  3304-95,  3307- 

98. 
Chemnitz,  Christian.  3333. 
Chesnel,  Adolphe,  Jiarquit  de, 

4S54. 
Chests  Flayi.WSn,  n. 
Chevalier,  J.  F.,  38e». 
Chowney,  Nicholas,  3786. 
Chiaverini.  Luigi,  4813. 
Chi-king.    See  Sfii'fnng. 
Child,  Mrf.  L.  M.  (F.),  1296. 
Chillingworth,  WUlian^   4592- 

93,4599. 
Chiniac  de  la  Bastide  dn  Claux, 

Pierre,  1346*. 
Chisdai.    Abraham    Bar.      Su 

Abniham. 
Chishull,  Edmund,  2116,  2126- 

27 ;  cf.  2123. 
Cbladny  (Lat.  Cbladenlos),  J. 

M.,3602. 
Choisy,  F.  T.,  Abbi  de,  600. 
Chou-king.    See  Shu-king. 
Clio\o4i.    See  Cfiao^i. 
ChrastoTlns,  Atidr.,  2776*. 
OirUt  our  Life,  4241. 
atriid  (Der)  und  die  Ewigkeit, 

2237. 
Christ,  Wilh.,  1648. 
Chriftelijke  ovf.rdenkingenyiUM. 
Christian  PromccU,  2326. 
Christiani,  C.  J.  R.,  1006. 
ChristianuSjjTMtcdon.,  867. 
Chriatlieb,  Tbeodor,  2017,  n. 


Christmas,  Henry,  2333. 
Cbrysostomus,   Joannes.      St 

Joannes. 
Chnard,  J.,  1248. 
Chubb,  Thomas,  180>. 
Chu-hi,  or  Chn-tse,  ooTlsrf  Wca* 

kong,  1606*.  1508-00. 
Chnmnus,  or  NathanaO,  Nie»- 

phorus,  lb72-7*>. 
Cfiung-yung,  1506-1500>. 
Churchill,  C.  H.,  1090. 
Chu-tse.    See  Chu-hi. 
Chwolsohn,  DaTid,  2006,  n. 
ChjT-fa-hian.    See  Fa-hian. 
Cbytrspus  (Ger.  KochhalTX  Da> 

Tid,  2747,  3314. 
Ciaconns  or  -ius.    Su  Chaeon. 
Cicero,  M.  T.,  16&&-66;  cC  02^ 

n.,  1609. 
Cicogna,  Michele,  3722*. 
CSel  (Le),  etc.,  3401. 
Cieszkowski,  August  Ton,  9087. 
Cigninius,  NIcolans,  2061. 
Cioja.  Ant.,  2701>. 
Clark,  J.,  4213. 
Clark,  R.  W.,  3570. 
Clarke,  Adam,  4804.  n. 
aarke,  G.  \V^  3597*. 
Clarke,  George,  4056. 4066. 
Clarke,  J.  F.^  4478-79. 
Clarke,  John,  Fieor  of  Jha;fofdt 

3078. 
Clarke.  R^.  John.  D.D^  4010. 
Clarke,  Richard,  3974,  3082. 
Clarke.  Samnel.  D.D^  716,2116, 

cf.  173,  2123,  2125,  2128. 
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Here  begynneth,  etc.  [on  Porga- 

tory],  2740. 
Hereafter,  33C9». 
HerholdtJ.  D.,4825. 
HerinnerinQ  en  wederxien,  8661. 
Hermann,  C.  F.,  1606. 
liermansson,  Joh.,  1554,  4748, 

4750. 
Hermes,  Georg,  4573. 
Hernodins,  Andr.,  667. 
Herodotus,  1720. 
Herrich,  N.  A..  551. 
Hormschwager,  Casp.,  2666. 
Hertel,  or  HXrtel,  Jak.,   8866, 

3869.  3874,  3886. 
Henreras  Natalis  (Fr.  Honrt  da 

NMellec).  2021,  n. 
HerTet,  Gentian,  2766. 
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Idem  gur  liyitae,9ML 
/4riii^,  or  rih4eing,  1407. 
Hive,  Jacob.  480,  3018. 
nUire,  Jacques,  rieur  dt  JouyaCf 

2796. 
Illy,  Autoine  d\    See  IMII7. 
Immanuel  Ben  Solomon,  Jiomi, 

1930. 
ImnuirtaliU  (De  V)  de  V&mt,  670, 

ll:». 
JmmartaliU  (L')  de  VAme,  886. 
ImmortalUy;    a    Pitem^    104A, 

1110. 
Immortality   (The)   0/     Jiangs  I  Janris,  S.  V.,  1316*. 


SouU,6i6.  / 

Immortality  (The)  qf  the  SouU^ 

640.  640  {Add.). 
Immortality   or    AnnihxkUion, 

953.  M 

Immortality         Prtlematuralf 

2128. 
Impartial  Thoughts^  89. 
Inchino,  OabrioUo,  2066». 
/f^an<  &i/pa<(on,  4562. 
Inf. '.mo  (LV)  operio,  3723. 
/ii^  {tYy  (/nmadcedj  4599. 
Inghirami.  F.,  1733*,  n. 
InquirieM     (Philosophical    and 

Scriptural),  172. 
Inquiry  (A  Phiiosuphical),  124. 
Itutinct  and  Reason,  4874. 
Ireland,  John,  D.D.y  1698. 
Irensens.  Cliristoph,  3417,  3097. 
IrenAUS,  SainL,  2120. 
Irhove,  Willem,  602. 
Irving,  Edward,  3380. 
Irving,  M.  J.,  4U0. 
Is  the  Doctrine  of  EndUu  Am- 

it'imrnt  rru^*,  4359. 
Isaac  AUarbanel,  or  Abravanel, 

R.,  1944. 
Isaac,  Daniel,  4153. 
Isaac  de  IMnto.    See  Pinto. 
Isaac  de  Stella.  14,  n. 
Isaac  Loria  oi-  Luria,  i?.,  1947. 
Isaiah.    Aseeruio  Itaitt,  3403*; 

cf.  1388,  n. 
Isambert,  Anselme,  600. 
Isla.  Martin  Cavallero  de.    See 

Cavallero. 
Isnard,  Maximin,  982. 
Isolanifl,  Isidonis  de,  680,  2728. 
Israel  Ben  Mose«,  /f..  1940. 
Is'T&ra  Krifthna,  1421. 
Ittig,  Thomas,  2680,  3818;  c£ 

3816. 
Isquierdo,  Sebastiano,  2093. 

J.,  IS.  v.,  O10. 

J.,  W.  H.,  2590. 

Jablonski,  P.  £.,  1886,  30ie>. 

Jacks' in,  John,  629. 

Jarksrm,  John,  of  LeiceHeTy  180, 

1687-88, 1807-08. 
Jacob,  Henry,  2656. 
Jacob,  L.  U.  von.    See  Jakob. 
Jacob,  Theodor,  358. 
Jacobi,  J.  C.  S.    See  Schnlti  Ja- 

cobi.« 
Jacobi,  J.  F.,  804, 1041,  2213. 
Jacobs,  Alfred,  1403. 
Jacobus  de  Clusa,  orde  Erfor- 

dia,  or  de  Qruytrode,  or  de 

Paradiso.  or  Junterbuck,  Cbr- 

thuMiensii,  2030.  2471. 
Jacobus  de  Voragine,  3283. 
Vacobns  Nitibmui,  2943. 
Jacomino,  of  Verona^  8280. 
Jickel,  J.  O.,  3893. 
Jiger,  J.  A.,  484. 
Jiger,  J.  W.,  3831, 3844, 4600,  d. 
JUnlchen,  J.  C,  3040. 


JXnicke,  J.  F.,  8887 ;  et  8808. 

Jaimini,  1414. 

Jakob,  L  H.,  930, 021, 1083;  ct 

923.937. 
Jamblichus,  1669*. 
Jameson,  Mrs.  A.  (M.),  4668,  n. 
Janier,  Leonard,  3192. 
Jansen,  J.  M.,  4240«. 
Janua  Oaelfirumy  4604. 
Janua,  M.  A.    Su  Passero. 
Jarisch,  H.  A.,  4869. 
Jarrold,  Thomas,  4830. 
Jarry,  P.  F.,  3760. 


Javelli,  or  da  Casale,  Grisostomo 

{Lai.  Chrysostomus  Casalen- 

sis,)  586. 
Jehne.  L.  H.  8.,  8066. 
JebudttT^  Su  Judah. 
Jebuda  Lib  Mises.    Su  Misea. 
Jelf,  K.  W..  4403. 
Jellinek,  Herm.,  1968,  n. 
Jenisch,  Paul,  2385». 
Jcnks,  Bei\|amin,  3426,  n. 
Jenks,  Francis,  4511-12. 
JenkH,  Richard.  3827. 
Jenner,  Thomas,  43. 
Jenny,  1136. 
Jenseits  (Das),  3590. 
Jentink,  M.  A.,  2316». 
JentzHch.  Heinr..  511. 
Jonyns.  Soonie,  488-490. 
Jophoon,  Alexander,  8867. 
Jericho,  C.  F.,  4611. 
Jerram,  Charles,  4006. 
Jerusalem,  J.  F.  W.,  860. 
Jerusalem,  T.  W.,  696. 
Jessenins,  Job.,  2963. 
Jesn,  Daniel    i,  ptevdon,    Su 

Floyd,  John. 
Jitzchak  Loijensls.    Su   Isaac 

Loria. 
Joannes    Cftrysostomtu,    Saint, 

2946>,  3266i>. 
Joannes  llheudo-)  DamosoeniM, 

2719. 
Joannes  Saba,  2460*. 
Joannet,  Claude,  4783. 
Job,  Book  of,  1824-40. 
Jobst,  J.  O.,  4264*. 
Juel,  D.  n.,  1914. 
Jo(§l,  M.,  1933, 1938*,  IQQS^Add.). 
Johannes    Duns    Scotus.      See 

Duns  Scotus. 
Johannes  Scotus  Erigena.    Su 

Scotus  Erigena. 
Johannsen,  J.  C.  O.,  1818. 
John,  King  of  &ixony,  3286. 
Johnson,  11.  S.,  4239. 
Johnson,  Oliver,  4216;  cf.  4225. 
Johnson.  Samuel    (b.  1649,   d. 

1703),  2873. 
Johnson,  SamueL  Vioarqf  Great 

Ibrrington,  3023. 
Johnson,  Stephen,  4047 
Jolowicz,  H.,  3403*,  n. 
Junas,  S.  F.,  1144. 
Jones.  C.  W.,  1197. 
Jones,  L.  A.,  4885. 
Jones,  W.  G.,  1186. 
Jones,  «Sit'r  William,  1406,  n. 
Junes,  William,   of   Nayland, 

2573. 
Jonfleur  (Du),  3608. 
Jordan,  J.  H.,  4360. 
Joris,  Andrea  de,  1661. 
Jorissen.  Matthias.  4634. 
Jortin.  John.  1626, 1746. 
Joseph  Albo,  R.,  1941-42. 
Joseph  Ibn  JaclOa,  J2.,  1946. 
Josephus,  FUvius.  1926-27,2160, 

D.,2938;  ef.  1772,11. 


Joet,  I.  M.,  1017*. 

Jouffrov,  T.  ^S.),  270. 

Joys  (The)  of  Heaven,  8666. 

Jubinal,  Achille,  3272. 

Jucundus   de  Laboribus,  pmu- 

don.,  98. 
Judah  Charisi,  1036,  n. 
Judah  hal-Levi   (Lot.  Levita), 

1990. 
Judah  Sahara,  or  Zabara,  1931% 

n. 
Judgment  (The),  a  Vinon,  3256. 
Judgment  (The  Last),  3261b. 
Julia  de  Fontenelle,  J.  S.  Ei, 

2434>,2447. 
Juiianus  Pomerins,  Abp.  qf  To- 
ledo, 2016. 
Julion.  S.  (A.),  1435«,  1498, 1607, 

1510. 
Julius,  J.  H.,  1305. 
Jung,  called  Stilling,  J.  H.,  2676, 

4675-76. 
Junge,  C.  G.,  4033-34. 
Junge,  Friedr.,  3657. 
Junius  ( Pr.  Du  Jon),  Franciscua. 

Su  Du  Jon. 
Junterbuck,  Jac.    Su  Jacoboa 

de  Clusa. 
Jurieu,  Pierre,  4604. 
Just  Scrutiny  (The),  93. 
Justinus  Martyr,  2936,  2088;  ct 

2123,  2126-27. 

K.,  971,  2618,  2020. 

KlUiler.  L.  A.,  3258. 

KUnipf,  Isldor,  1783. 

KftpiKil,  H.  O.,  971. 

Kiistner.  1148». 

KiUtner,  A.  G.,  863. 

KKuflTer,  J.   £.  B.,  3540,  12581 

{Add.). 
Kahler,  J.  P.,  801. 
Kahler,  Job.,  785. 
Kahlert,  A.  J.,  1610. 
Kahnert,  Andr..  3821. 
KaivaHanavanita,  1418. 
Kalender  of  Shepardes,  3299. 
Kalendrier  des  oergiers,  3298. 
Kalpa  Sutra,  1435. 
Kan  rfter  DCden,  etc.,  4267. 
Kan&da,  1470. 
Kan-ing^'ian,  1510-11. 
Kant,  Imni.,  851,  2221;  c£054. 

1102, 1176,  362U. 
Kapila,  1419-20. 
Kar^an,  T.  G.  von,  8*270,  n. 
Kardec,  Allan,  psetuUm.,  40OflL 

n.,  4600,  4700,  4704-05. 
Karsten,  H.,  2336. 
Karsten,  Simon,  607, 1659». 
Kast.  Joseph,  1032. 
Knstner,  (J.)  G.,  2458. 
Kate,  J.  J.  L.  ten,  4682,  867> 

(Add.). 
Kaufhiann.  Alex.,  3281*,  n. 
Keach,  Boi\jamin,  79. 
Kedd,  Jodocus,  2844,  3338, 4507. 
Keil.  C.  A.  G.  {LaL  T.\  463,  464^ 

2U00,  3240. 
Keith,  George,  8471,  4538,  4605. 
Keleph  Ben  Nathan,  psetsdon., 

4067. 
Kelle,  K.  G.,  264. 
Kellet,  Edward,  2070. 
Kelly,  John.  4132-86. 
Kemme.  J.  C,  208. 
Kemmer,  N.  P.,  456. 
Kemp,  T.  L.,  4878. 
Kennedy,  £.  S.,  1180*. 
Kennedy,  Vans,  1436%  n.  146S\ 

T463-. 
Kenrick,  S.  B.,  4168. 
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Renrlck,    John,    1982,     1729, 

2241. 
Kenrick,  Timothy,  2030. 
Kenrick  WillUini,  810,  811,  837. 
Kent,  Adolphus,  4330-32. 
Kenton,  Jauiev,  242D. 
Keppler,  Lurens,  2803*. 
Keranflech,  C.  U.  B.  de,  4779. 
K^nitry,  A.  U.  de,  1U28, 1207. 
Kerkboff,  A.,  2425. 
Kerkbove,  Job.   Polyander    a. 

See  Pulyander. 
Kern,  F.  II.,  2287. 
Kern,  Job.,  062. 
Kern,  P.  £.,  2190,  3934. 
KerudUrfer,  11.  A..  1127, 1188. 
Kerner,  (A.)J.,4e77. 
Kerr,  J.  J.,  3662*. 
Kersbaw.  James,  4076. 
Kessler,  Heiur.,  1063. 
Keyser,  J.  R.,  1337-^. 
Keydlor,  J.  G.,  1324*. 
Rhabes,  Anton,  2183»  (Add.). 
el-Khattb,  1969*. 
KhUnI,  J.  R.,  2249. 
Kiesling,  J.  R.,  2688. 
Kieaselbacb,  £.  C,  1760. 
Killara,  J.  C,  4450. 
Klllen,    J.    M.,   3666-67,    S7d6, 

3597«  (Add.). 
Kimball,  J.  W.,  3589. 
Kindervater,  C.  V.,  908. 
King,  Peter,  Lord,  2679*. 
King,  T.  S.,  1602,  4402,  4432-83, 

4151. 
King,  W.  W.,  2350. 
KIngsley,  Calvin,  3099. 
Kirby,  William,  4829. 
Kirchmaier,  O.  C,  661. 
Kircbmair  (Lat.  Naogeorgua), 

Thomati.    <Sre  Naogeorgus. 
Kircbmeier,  J.  S.,  720. 
Kist,  N.  C,  2455. 
Kistemaker,  J.  H.,  3250. 
KUden,  F.  W.,  3523. 
Klail^er,  C.  B.,  4160. 
Klatt,  J.  £.,  834. 
Klansing,  or  Claasing,  Heinr., 

515,  2536,  3491,  3862. 
Kleinfeld,  Nic,  620. 
Klein-Nicolai,  Georg,  2525,   n., 

3807-08,  3816,  n.,  3828,  3860. 

3854,  3897-98,  3928;  cf.  3814- 

15,  4001,  n.,  3828  (Add.). 
Klemm,  Chrmtian,  3225,  3346. 
Klencke,  llerm.,  1128.  2442. 
Kleuker,  J.  F.,  1367-09, 1747. 
Klewitz,  A.  W.  von,  491. 
Klinckhanlt,  C.  G.,  22G0. 
Kling,  C.  F.,  '2.100. 
KiOpper,  A.,  3132". 
Klotz,  2304,  n. 
Kl::pfcl,  Engolb.,  2898. 
KliiRe.  or  Cluge,  C.  O.,  779, 780. 
Knnpp,  G.C.,  1304,  3065. 
Knerland,    Abner,    4146,  4170, 

4179. 
KnicHo,  Bei\j.,  141. 
Knopf,  Job.,  3715. 
Knorr  von  RuAenroth,  C,  1946- 

47. 
Knott,  Edward,  pteudan.     Sef 

WilKon,  Miitthiaa. 
Knowlton,  CharlcK,  4199. 
Knutzen,  Martin,  134. 
Koch,  C.  G.,  3805;  cf.  3816,  n. 
Koclicr,  J.  D.,  908. 
Kocken,  or  Kokcn,  J.  C,  2188. 
KOcber,  J.  C,  2895. 
K»nig,  G.  0.  D.,  3642. 
Kttnjg,  J.  C,  4007. 
Kttnig,  J.  L.,  2898. 
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KOnig,  Jot.,  1840. 
KSnntn  wir,  etc.,  1000. 
Ktfpke,  Adam,  3368. 
Koeppen,  C.  F.,  1486. 
KOrber,  C.  A.,  132. 
KOrber,  Johann,  2709. 
KOrner,  J.  O.,  1832. 
KOrtte,  Alex.   OwHna  da.     She 

Csoma. 
Ktetlin,  C.  W.  G.,  1847. 
Ko/ielrih.    See  EccUtiaiUt, 
Kohl,  J.  P.,  1325. 
Kobi,  PhUipp,  3024. 
Koblreif;  Gottfried,  3500. 
Kokeu.    See  Kocken. 
Kolbe,  FranciKus.  742. 
Kolbius.  Ernest,  404. 
Kolthoff,  £.  W.,  2641,  n. 
Kopisch,  A.,  3262,  n.,  8286)  n. 
Koppe,  J.  B.,  2205. 
Koran.    Su  Mohammed. 
K6rodi,  Ludw.,  1250. 
Kortholt,  Cbristian.  2864. 
Koeegarten,  II.  G.  L.,  1843. 
Krabbe,  Otto,  2438. 
Kriluter,  P.  D.,  3929. 
Kraus,  Job.,  4506. 
Kraose,  C.  C,  160, 160. 
Krause,  Christian,  104. 
Krause,  U.  (C.X  2432. 
Krehl,  A.  L.  0.,  8167. 
Krieger,  W.  L.,  3165. 
Krisar,  David,  608. 
Krxtik     der     remunftgrHnde, 

948. 
Kriiische  Oe$ehiehU  det  Ch»U(U- 

mta,  1892. 
KrOger,  J.  C,  186>. 
Kronenberger,  Kmst,  2224. 
Krug,  W.  T.,  640. 
KruUff,  J.  de,  3637. 
Knimholtz,  Christian,  156L 
Krnmm,  J.  G.,  2377. 
Kunad,  Andr.,  2974. 
Knnhardt,  Heinr.,  1689. 
Kunst,  J.  £.,  3427. 
Kurze  Anmerkunffen,  72. 
Kurze    populUre    Wideriegung, 

369. 
Kurze  und  gr&ndliche  Vorttelr 

lung,  3850. 
Kurzer  Entwurf,  3485. 
Kuzari,  or  Owri,  1930. 
Kyspcnning,  Ilenr.,  2388*. 

L.,  C.  A.,  1069. 
L.,  G.,  3348*. 
Ij.,  *  .  tl.,  854. 
L.,  Y.  N.,2363». 

L ,  M.,  452. 

I^aan,  P.  J.,  3088. 
Labittc,  Cbarles,  3263. 
Laboribus,  Jucundos  de,  pteu- 

don.,  98. 
Lixcey.  W.  B.,  4117. 
La  C  hanibre,  M.  C.  de.    See  Cu- 

roaii  de  la  Cbambre. 
Lacbarme,  1601-02. 
Lachmann,  K.  II..  1604. 
Jji  Conseili^re,  P.  M.  de,  2100. 
Lactantiufl,  2013,  3404. 
Ladevi-Rocbe,  P.  J.,  286. 
Ija'liufl,  Vine,  607. 
LaflUiu.  P.  F.,  1312. 
Lafbnt  de  Montferrier,  4323. 
La  Forge,  Louis  de,  50. 
Lafosso,  the  Abbl,  3680>. 
La  Galla,'  G.  C,  1634. 
Lagorbring    {formerly    BringX 

Svcn,  1326. 
\a  Grave,  2688. 
Laibld,  C.  G.  £.,  1178. 


vm. 


Laka.  E.  H.,  44U,  4470. 

LalUavitiAni^  1434^. 

La   Luzerne,  C.  O.  de,  Civil, 

245. 
Lambert,  Bernard,  4664. 
La  Mettrie,  J.  O.  de,  148,  148- 

162,  462;  ct  166, 166, 168. 
Lami,  Giovanni,  4776. 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  Frmogois  de, 

2073,4696. 
Lampe,  F.  A.,  2403,  8888-89;  U 

3893. 
Lamson,  Alvan,  2012^,  n. 
Lancaster,  T.  W.,  1767. 
Lancelot,   or   LancUot,   Hear., 

3433. 
Landels,  William,  2351. 
Landers,  8.  P.,  4286. 
^  ,Landi^  R.  W.,  3097,  4462. 
^Lane,B.  I.,  4326-28. 
Lane,  E.  W.,  1906. 
Lanfranc,  2020,  n. 
Lang,  Philippe,  the  AliU^  102B, 

1066. 
Lange,  J.  J.,  748,  762. 
Lange.  J.  M.,  3822. 
Lange,  J.  P.,  2290, 3082-88,8088, 

u.,  3560. 
Lange,  Joachim,   98,   446;   cC 

117,  n, 
Lange,  S.  O.,  803. 

Langen, de,  687. 

Langlois,  £.  H.,  2467. 
Langlois,  8.  A.,  1404*. 
Langsdori^   C.    C    von, 

3647*. 

Langton,  Zachary,  184. 
Lai^uinais,  J.  D.,  1406,  n.,  1410s 

n. 
Lansing,  D.  C,  420O. 
Lao-tse,  or  Lao-kiun,  1498-08*. 
La  Primaudaye,  Pierra  da,  27, 

28. 
Larebonina,    Carua,    j^aemimL, 

4604. 
Larkin,  George,  8348». 
La  Roche  de  Chaudien,  Ant.  See 

Chandien. 
Larroque,  Patrice,  1251.  2352. 
Lasaulx,  (P.)  E.  von,  1661, 1709. 
Lnsseu,  Christian,  1267,  n.,  1406, 

n.,  1466». 
Lassenins,  Job.,  3313. 
jM$t  Judgmmt  (The),  3261^ 
Latbani,  Alanson,  4^)48. 
Lhu,  August.  2278. 
Laiugcl,  Anguste.  1^86^ 
L'Aulnaye.  F.  II.  S.  de,  646*. 
Laurel,  Lars,  ^-61. 
Laurence,    Richard,     1920,    n, 

1021,  n.,  3403*. 
Laurence,  William.    Set   Law- 
rence. 
Laurentius,  Jacobus,  2820. 
LaurentiuM,  Job.,  3316. 
Lauvorgne,  Hubert,  2444. 
Lauzerand,  Antoine,  4420. 
Lavater,  David,  l.*i9.  797.  804. 
Uvnter,  J.  K.,  1234,  219J,  2206; 

cf.  2209.  u. 
Jaiw  (The)  and  the  Ootpd,  4131. 
Uw,  Edmund,  Bp.^  2144,  2348», 

n.;   cf.  173,  271,  2186»,  2661, 

2566. 
Law.  William,  3981. 
Lawrence,  William,  26^  261^ 

256. 265.  ^ 

Lay  ton,  Henry,  60, 64,  66, 08. 7€^ 

78.  80,  81,  83,  86,  91,  673,  874, 

8355. 
Leade,  3lrs.  Jane,  3802, 8808^  a. ; 

CL3814. 
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Le  Banld  de  Nans,  C.  V.  J^  1100. 

Leber,  (J.)  M.  G^  2457. 
Le  Bnm,  Pierre,  545*. 
Lecclns,     Uleronymoa,     q/Zer- 

UHirdt  NicoUtts  Secoriu.    See 

Secunu. 
Leclerc,  G.  L.,  CbuiU  de  Buffim. 

She  Buffbn. 
Le  Clerc,  Jacquee.  2800b 
Le  Clerc  (Lai.  Glericui)   Jean, 

37;U,    n.,  3823;    c£    1740-41, 

1824, 1867,  n. 
Le  Clerc   de  Beaaberon   (Lot, 

Clericos  a  Belliberone),  N.  J^ 

4559. 
Le  Due,  P.  K.  D.,  oaUed  Saint- 

Oermaln,  1291. 
Ledwich,  Edward,  1352,  n. 
Lee,  Luther,  4251,  4370-71. 
Lee,  Samuel,  2353. 
Le«nhof,  Fred,  ran,  3484. 
Leewie  or  Leuwia,  Dlonysias  de. 

See  Diooyaiuii. 
Le  Febvre,  Ilyacinthe,  3217. 
Legenda  Aurea^  3283,  n. 
Legge,   Jamee,     1500*,     1518^- 

15181. 
Leg;is,  G.  T.,  pwtMton.,  1332. 
Le  Grand,  Ant.,  4721;  ct  4723, 

n. 
Lehmann,  Georg,  414. 
Lehmann,  II.  A.,  3129. 
Lehmann,  3.  F..  1020, 1037. 
Lfhre  (QeretteteX  etc.,  483. 
Lehrffeb&wie  (Das),  etc.,  3901. 
Leibnitz,   O.    W.,    Baron  von, 

2579^,  B.,  304G»,  8991;  cf.  448, 

481,  87*2,  3017»,  4883,  4894,  n. 
Leicester,  Frauds,  4048. 
Leldenfroet,  J.  G.,  234. 
Leidendis,  Petrus.    Su  Blome- 

venna. 
Leiptiger  Btliffion^fraQt  (DieX 

2898*. 
Leland,  John,  1091,  2109. 
Lelarge  de  Lijsuac,  J.  A.    Su 

Lignac 
Lemoine,  Albert,  368. 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  Nlc,  4665- 

66. 
Lennep,  D.  J.  ran,  1701. 
Le  Nomuind,  Jacques,  644. 
Lensieus,  Joannes,  2772. 
Lent,  Johannes  a,  1871. 
Leo  de  Bagnols.    See  Levi  Ben 

Gerson. 
Leo  VI.,  Emparor^  3183*. 
Le  Pelletier,  Claude,  3366. 
Lepsius,  (K.)  it,  1354. 
Lequeux,  Claude,  the  Aiht,  4406, 

n. 
Le  Quien,  Michael,  2883. 
Leroux.  Antoiue,  294. 
Leroux,  Pierre,  558. 
Leroy,  C.  G.,  4780. 
Less,  Gottfried,  2198,  3158,  8613 

-14, 
LeMing,  G.  E.,  525,  1270,  3154, 

3991.  4014;  c£  526^  1747,  3152, 

3155,  3162. 
Lessing,  Th.,  2344. 
Lessins,    Leonardua,    630,   631, 

3428. 
Lesson,  R.  P.,  4847. 
Lethe,  W^ 
Letroml,  A.,  pieudon,^  096. 

etter  (A),  addressed  to  the  An- 

doner  Insiitutiorh  4140. 
LetUr    eonreming   the  ImmoT' 

talUyo/theSoul^Hl. 
Jtdter  (A)  ooncerrUng  the  SouL 

4747. 


Letier  (AX  tn  Xeplf  to  mme  Ob- 

Sectiansy  4331. 
Letter  (A),  tn  Repiy  to  tome  Rt- 

marks,  4330. 
LetUr  (A)  tn  Vindieaium.  etc., 

4332. 
Letttr  (A)  of  Resolution,  2066. 
Letter  (A  Priyate)  qf  aat^fao- 

<«m,2604. 
Letter  on  the  reputed  Immateri- 

alUy,  254». 
LHter  (A}  to  a  Deist,  2152. 
Letter  (A)  to  a  Gentleman,  512. 
Letter  (A)  to  Dr.  HoUUworOi, 

3(X)8 
LeUer  (A)  to  Dr.  Mather,  4019. 
LrtUr  (A)  to  George  KeiVi,  4605. 
Letter  {A)  to  the  Author  qf...  An 

Enquiry,  135. 
Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  qf  Di- 

Tine  Glory,  4025. 
LeUer  (A)  to  the  Ren.  Mr.  B-^, 

3976. 
UtUr  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Lawy  2186*. 
I^tUra  d'un  ehieric%  2687. 
LeVere  teoloaiehey  2683». 
Letters  addressed  to  a  Baptist, 

4457. 
Letters     addressed    to     Soame 

Jenyns,  490. 
Letters  on  Materialism,  207. 
Letters  to  an  Universalist,  4095. 
Letters    to    Rev.   Joel    Hawes, 

4223. 
Lettice,  John,  822. 
Lettre  d  tin  mtnistre  d'tiat,  C87. 
LeUre  au  R.  P.  Berthier,  176. 
Lettre  d'un  anonyme,  151. 
Lettre  cPun  conseiller,  798. 
LOtre    phQosophico-thiologique, 

3994. 
LcUres  d  Euginie,  858. 
Letlres  cTun  Vilologien,  4537. 
Lettres     philosophiques,     etc., 

4780. 
LftzU  Tag  (Der),  2363*. 
Lou,  J.  B.,  369. 
Ledcippus,  711. 
Leupoldt,  J.  M.,  252, 370. 
Leuret,  iVan^ois,  484X 
Leuwli.     Su  Lee  wis. 
Leraretti,  Andrea.    See  Andrea 

di  8.  Tommaso. 
Leven  (Het)  na  den  dood,  1244. 
I^Tdqne,  Eugene,  1609*.  , 

L^vesque    de    Burigny,    Jean, 

1265. 
Levi  Ben  Gerson  (Lot.  Gersoni- 

dea).  otherwise  Leo  de  Bagnols, 

called  Ralbag,  1088;  cf.  1938>, 

1938»  (Add.). 
Lewis,  Jason,  3130,  3132». 
Lewis,  John,  3857. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  2375. 
Le  Wiigfat,  2905. 
Liberius  a  Jmu,  2882. 
Libro  de  la  celestial  Jerarehia, 

3307. 
Liceti,'Fortanio,  805, 1635,  4655 

-56. 
Lichtenstein,  2206. 
Lichtscheid,    F.    H~   8809;    cf. 

3816,  n. 
Licio,  Robertas  de.    See  Carao- 

cioli. 
Liebmann.  Relnh.,  4740. 
Li/e.  and  Immortality  ...    .   By 

Egomet,  M.D.,  883. 
L\fe  ana  Immortality  (Weatm. 

ReT.),  1192. 
Life  in  Heaven,  8507«  (Add.) 


LIghtfoot,  John,  2870. 

Lignac,  J.  A.  Lelarge  de,  iht 

AbU,  102. 
Li-ki,  1505«. 
Lilie,  £.  G.,  1581. 
Lilius,  Zacharias.  3412. 
Lim'jo-mastix,  2G62,  2064. 
Limburg-Bronwer,  Pieter  Tan, 

1705. 
Lindberg,  J.  C,  1818,  n. 
Linde,  8.  G.,  1585. 
Lindemann,  J.  G.,  1277. 
Lindemann,  J.  11^  1720. 
Lindgren,  11.  G.,  1775. 
Lindner,  452,  n. 
Lindsay,  ArDarid.    3u  Ljnd- 

say. 
LindstrOm,  A.,  035. 
Lins,  Paul,  677. 
Uumin,  3744. 
LipeniuA,  Mart.,  415. 
Lipaius,  Justus.  1675. 
Li:iC0,  F.  G.,  3184. 
Liator,  William,  3597. 
Litch,  Joeiah,  4315,  4415, 4458. 
Lith,  J.  W.  Ton  der,  707. 
Liyermore,  D.  P.,  3756^. 
Livre  (Le)  des  marehands,  2742. 
Litres  (Les)  sacris,  1801. 
Lobeck,  C.  A.,  1704. 
Loch,  Valentin,  2715. 
Locke,   John,  2989S  8789;   et 

146,  3004-09, 3032. 
Lockwoud,  Lady  Jane,  4890-01. 
Liilwr,  G.  H.,  1801. 
Lot'fTs,*  Isaac,  2503. 
Liifflor,  F.  8.,  V2CQ. 
LOhn,  £.  W.,  1308. 
Losch,  J.  C.  £.,  2208. 
LUscher,  Casp.,  1551,  2522,  3476, 

3C77. 
Lttscher,  M.  G.,  107. 
LOscher,  V.  £.,  2542,  2579*,  n., 

3816,  n. 
Lohdius,  C.  ^.,  1276. 
L'Oiseau,  Pierre.    See  Alee. 
Loiseleur,  Vie  AbU,  731. 
Loiaeleur  Doslongchamps,  A.  (L. 

A.),  1405,  n. 
Lombardus,    Petrus.      Set   Pe- 
trus. 
Lommatsch,  C.  H.  E.,  2012^. 
Long,  Clement,  4470*. 
Longland,  Thomas,  2083. 
Lonsdale,  John,  3379. 
Lord,  W.  VT.,  2705. 
Loria,  Isaac.    S'e  Isaac 
Lorlng,  Israel.  3739. 
Losada,  J.   Gonsalex  de.     Se§ 

Gonzales. 
Losius,  J.  J.,  1881. 
Lot  (Ilet)  der  mensdien,  2220. 
Lett,  F.  C  1146. 
Lotus  (Ls)  de  la  bonne  lot,  1459l 

1469. 
Lotze,  (R.)  H.,  812,  839,  840. 
Louis,  Antoine,  13^'^ 
Luve,  Christopher,  3337. 
Love,  W.  D.,  3122,  4493. 
Lovensen,  J.  D.,  435. 
Luw,  James,  1453.* 
Lucas,  Richard,  2134. 
Lucas  TudnuiSy  2026. 
Lucensis,  Hieronymns,  6T5. 
Lucianus,  Samosatensis,  1667*. 
Lucidanus,  2020-20*. 
Lucius,  4281«. 
Lucius  and  CUadon,  828. 
Lucius,  J.  G.,  2672,  2679,  8486. 
Lucius,  M.  E.,  701. 
Lucretius  Carns,  Titus,  1646-40; 

cf.  147, 170  IQtff^iAdd.) 
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l4ideYig,  J.  P^  TOS. 
Ludorici,  C.  O.,  1073. 
Luduvici,  J.  F^  4e05*. 
Luduvici,  Jac,  &42. 
Lndwig,  Ueiar^  1208. 
LUbkert,  J.  EL  B^  8171. 
LUdoke,  C.  W,  3377. 
Lademann,  Diiniel,  8209. 
LQderwald,  J.  R,  1747-48,  4814. 
LUkoD,     Heinr.,     1209,     1299 

(Add.), 
LUtf^crt,  K.  V^  1700. 
LatkemUller,  (L.)  P.  (W.),  2&91. 
Liilliua,  Rajntnundiis,  2021,  n. 
Lunmiufl,  J.  F.,  3193. 
LuH-yUf  or  Lun-ffni,  1508, 1506- 

1C0C«. 
Lupton,  WiUUm,  8734, 8832. 
Luria,  Isaac.    <S?e  Isaac 
Luthardt,  C.  £.,  2363*. 
Luther,  J.  A..  549. 
Lather,  Martin,  2475,  2735-30, 

27C1,  2949,  380S;  ct  2021,  2v;J5 

-20,  2800,  46S4,  n. 
Luther  Ton  Roda,  E.  A.,  842. 
Latz,  or  Luz,  Renhardoa,  Erjf' 

thropolitantu,  2G0I. 
Lux  Orientalig,  iCI.  468. 
Luzac,  Elie,  153, 154. 
Luzerne,  C.  Q.  de  la,  Qard,    See 

La  Luzerne. 
Lyde,  Samuel,  1992». 
Lyndaay,  or  Lindaay,  Sir  David, 

3300. 

M.,  L.,  1138»,  n. 

3H  .  •  • ,  uv. 

M.  ••♦,1140. 
M* ♦*,(*€  .(466^,4763. 
Macaber,  245*2. 

Hacarius  Alexandrinus,  8280*. 
Macbride,  J.  D.,  1986*. 
M'Calla,  W.  L.,  4170. 
M*Cau8land,  J.  C,  2599. 
M^Clatchie,  T.,  1519. 
HcClure,  A.  W.,  4220 
llcCulloh.  J.  II.,  2317. 
McDonald,  J.  M.,  3585. 
Macgowan,  John,  2419.     * 
Macher,  J.  C,  815. 
Machir,  R.,  of  ToUdo,  1940. 
Machy,  the  AbbL    See  Blacy. 
Mackay,  R.  W.,  1788. 
McKoo,  Joseph,  4243. 
McLaughlin.  Tompkina,  3093. 
M'Leod  A.  W.,  42o8. 
Blacmahon,  J.  M^  384. 
M'Morris,  &  J.,  4250. 
Macpherson,  8.  C,  1320, 1320*. 
Macquart,  J.,  4S67. 
Macy,    or   Machy,    the     AbU, 

4753. 
MAdhava,  1426. 
Macrcker,  F.  A.,  1647. 
Mxrkdig  DrUm,  (En),  3261«. 
MftrkUn,  J.  F..  9o6. 
Maggi,  Qirolamo  {Lai,  Hleron. 

Magius),  3189. 
Magnusen     {Icel.     Magn&sson, 

LaL  Magneus),  Finn,  1330-31. 
Maguire,  Robert,  2302. 
Mahdbfidrata,  1406-09. 
9Iahan,  Asa,  4C03. 
Mahdvaruo,  1434, 1434*. 
Mahomet     S^e  Mohammed. 
Mai  (Lot.  MiOus),   J.    IL,    the 

fldtr,  1875. 
Maior,  Adalb.,  22S8. 
Maimonides,  or  MatmunL    See 

Moses  Ben  Maimon. 
MaiHch,  C  1285. 
Maistre,  Joseph,  Omnt  de,  1064. 
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Mi^or,  J.  T.,  2880. 
M^ju8,J.U.,(A«elcfer.    AeMaL 
Malebranche,  NicoUu^  704. 
Mallet,  P.  U.,  1339. 
MaUock,  DaTid,  1084>. 
Malobicsky,  Job.,  3S47*. 
Malone,  W.,  2815. 
Manuichi,  T.  M.,  2686-87. 
Mamertos,     Claudianns.       8u 

daudianns. 
Mamiaoi  della  RoT«re,Terensio^ 

Cbtfii<,1163. 
Man  and  hit  JhttdUng  Pbioe, 

4454. 
Man  ii%  DealX,2:MA. 
Man  more  than  a  MocAt'ne,  154. 
M  in  wholly  Mortal,  645,  n. 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  JR.,  1964- 


5o. 


Manchester,  Cteorge,  %th  Duke 

of.    See  Montagu. 
Manchester,  Henry,  Id  Earl  qf. 

See  Montagu. 
Mandar,  M.  F.,  M5». 
Manford,  Erasmus,  4361,  4471. 
Slangeart,  Thomas.  2887. 
Manlove,  Timothy,  6^  65. 
Mann,  ^rus,  4145. 
Mann,  Horace,  126r«. 
Mannhardt,  Wilh.,  134>. 
Manni,   Q.    B.,    2091-02,    2859, 

3218,  3460, 3712-13. 
Man's  Mortalities  645. 
Mansel,  H.  L.,  4447. 
Mant,  Richard,  Bp,,  3539. 
Manu,  or  Menu,  1301,  1405. 
Manuel  de  la  divaiion,  2915. 
Mapes,  Walter,  3279. 
Marbach,  Oswald,  2325. 
.Marca,  A.  0.  de,  2530. 
MareeUin,  ou  PExistenet,  2925. 
Marcellino,  Valerio,  2383. 
Marcellns,  Christophonu,  Abp,^ 

1993. 
Marcks,  U.  A.  R.  J,  1199. 
Marcus,  Job.,  3S8. 
Mariana,  Jutui,  627, 2026. 
Marie  de  France,  2721.         , 
Marin.  Juau,  3C78*. 
Mdrkandeya-Pur&nOj  1429. 
Marmontol,  J.  F.,  4617. 
Marraccl,  Luigi,  1963. 
Marraphade  Martina,  Antonius, 
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Marshall,  Rev.  William,  2924. 
Marshman,  Joshua,  If  \^. 
Marsom,  John,  4009. 
Marstaller.  G.  (J.  ?)  C,  181. 
Marsus,  Petrns,  2033. 
Marsy,  F.  M.  de,  (he  AhUf  4750, 

n. 
Marta,  J.  A.,  601. 
M.artin,  Arthur,  3557*  (Add,). 
Martin,  Jacques,  1343. 
Martin,  T.  H.,  2332,  4455. 
Martina,    Antonius    Marrapha 

de.    See  Marrapha. 
Martineau,  Harriet,  309. 
Martincau.  James,  1151, 1616*. 
Martinez  de  Brea,  Pedro,  1025. 
Martini,  Rayraundus,  2027^ 
Masdbth,  1969*,  n. 
Masenius.  Jac.,  2099.  3339. 
31asius,  H.  Q.,  439,  721,  722. 
Mason,  Francis,  1436. 
Mason,  John.  2430. 
Mnijon,  W.,  3978. 
^fason.  Rev.  W.,  318. 
Masftica,  4735. 
3Ia8.«mann,  H.  (or  J.)  F.,  2468, 

245«. 
MaterialUy  (The),  etc,  2147. 


Mstliar,  Cotton,  3400^. 
Mather,  ijamnel,  />./>.,  4018-lL 
Matter,  Jacques,  860, 200L 
Mattbedoa,  Job.,  2475, 2e4». 
Matthew  Paris,  3278,  n. 
Matthews.  A.  N.,  I960*. 
Matthews,  William,  40M. 
Matthias,  Pierre,  3130. 
Mattison,  Hiram,  4306,  n. 
Mau,  H.  A.,  2441. 
Mauchart,  I.  D.,  890. 
Maud,  John.  3067-66. 
Maurice,  (J.)  F.  D.,  4801^  iMO, 

4405,  4427-28. 
Maury,  (L.  F.)  A.,  1291,  1714^ 

1727,2006. 
Maxwell,  David,  3587. 
Mayer,  G.  C^  2304,  n. 
Mayer,  J.  F.,  2108,  2SSS»  4611, 

47-29;  cf.3829,n. 
Mayer,  Johanii/2162,  2107. 
Mayor,  John,  3821. 
Mayers.  W.  8.  F.,  24M. 
Mayo.  A.  D.,  4456. 
Mayronis,  Franciacns  dc^  S021, 

n. 
Maywahlen,  T.  U.,  2608-04. 
Meadows,  T.  T..  1509,  n.,  1620. . 
Mebius,  V.  E.,  2246. 
Medhurst,  W.  U.,  1500%  1516^ 

1516*,     1516<,     Uia^    UW^ 

lol8». 
Mediavilla    (Eng..   MiddletooX 

Richardus  de,  2(KZ1,  n. 
Medina,  Miguel  de,  2757. 
Meditatione*  aliquot,  762. 
Meditations  and  Cbntemplatiemt, 

8529. 
Meditationt     and     ReilecUoma, 

2216. 
MiditaUons  mitaphyriques,  432. 
McditatioHM  <^  a  Xhcuw  Suid^ 

3780. 
Meditatitm*    on    Death,    UU^ 

(Add.), 
Meek,  Robert,  8583,  8648. 
Meene,  Heinr.,  2173,  9001,  3030, 

S940. 
Mccrheim,  C.  E..  2176. 
Meier,  F.  C,  1770. 
Meier,  G.  F.,  130, 792,  F02,  808, 

81-2,  816,  820,  4763-64;  ct  790, 

n^  83^,  n. 
Meier,    Gecbard,    2089*,    4668^ 

4739. 
Meger,  J.,  1776. 
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Our  LiUl'  Onet,  4079. 
Ouvrler,  L.  B.,  3370. 
OveraU  John,  Bp»  2527. 
Ovfrdfnkingen      (Christelyke), 

2285. 
Overton,  R.,  045-<U7. 
Ovidius  NaAO,  Publioi,  1557. 
Owen,  R.  D.,  4702. 
Ozaoam,  A.  F.,  1713, 3202,  3280. 

P.,C.,475. 

P.,  J.  L.,  2185. 

P.,  R.,  3015. 

PactflcuA,  pstudon.^  809. 

Paes,  Everardua,  2839*. 

Pago.  C.  G.,  4080. 

Pagonkop,  Christian,  3870, 3871 ; 

cf.  'i^'i. 
Paige,  L.  R.,  4205,  4228. 
Paine,  Martyn,  300. 
Paleario,     Aonio,     680,    IMG^ 

{Add.). 
Palfrey,  Oizneaa,  3392. 
Pallegoix,  J.  B.,  Bp.,  1474 
Pallia,  19H5»,  n. 
Pallu,  Martin,  2159. 
Palmblad,  W.  F..  1717. 
Palmer,  J.  £.,  1779. 
Pansch.  Carl,  1&45>. 
Pape,  W.,  3541. 
Paradt«o,  Jacibns  de.    See  Ja- 

cobuft  de  Clu.'ia. 
I\iramiswara  •juydna-gdAthi^ 

14S1. 
Pardie«.  I.  U.,4718. 
Pareau.  J.  H.  1838. 
Parieottl,  Lodovico,  the  younger^ 

58fi». 
Parker,  Beivjamin,  787. 
Parker,  Rev.  Joel,  4209-10. 
Parker,  Robert,  2660. 
Parker,  Samuel,  Bp.,  400. 
Parker,   Samuel,  the   younger ^ 

2997. 
Parker,  Theodore,   1108,    1289, 

4{<;M,  n. 
Park^4,  Richard.  200^-05. 
Parkhumt,  Nathaniel,  3224. 
Paroni.  Cario,  47  SO. 
Parry,  John,  2970. 
Pamooii,  Thomas,  3005. 
Partinger,  Franz.  2135*  {Add.). 
PMch,  Ooorg.  4730. 
Paaqnin,  3308-11,  3724. 
PU$quino  in  Eittifi^  3310-11. 
PaMAglia,  Carlo,  4400. 
PsmAq,  a.  W.,  935. 


Passeran,  Albert,  (hunt  de.  Su 

Radicati. 
Passero,  M.  A.,  called   Gmova 

(Lot.  Genua).  597. 
rai»toro,  Kaflaelln.  1040^  (Add.). 
Pastoret,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Marquis  de, 

1275*. 
Pataki,  Franz,  515*  (Add.). 
Patanjali,  1422. 
I'aterson,  James,  4194. 
Patria,  Andrea.  3303.  n. 
Putrum  EccUsite.  etc.,  4400. 
Patton,  W.  W.,  4482. 
Patuzzi,  G.  v.,  3745,  3045. 
Paul,    thf  Apoitle,    1004,   2278, 

3086»,  3132". 
Paul,  pseudon.     Su   Granger, 

Arthur. 
Paul,  Jean,  n,««Mdon.    ^SSee  Rich- 

ter,  J.  P.  F. 
Paul,  N.  C,  1422*. 
Paul!,  Matthias,  2831. 
Paulmann,  J.  L.,  4553. 
PauluM,  C.  H.  E.,  1077. 
Paulus,  II.  £.  G.,  1920,  3218. 
Pautliier,  Georges,  1301, 1405,  n., 

1448, 1408,  n.,  1500*. 
Pavie,  Theodore,  1475. 
PoiibiKly,  A.  P.,  2275,  n. 
Poabodv,  Enhralm,  if)00,  n. 
PeabiKly,  W.  B.  0..  3387. 
IV  irce,  J.  II.,  2031. 
IVarsou,  II.  B.,  1177. 
Pearson,  John,  JJp.,  2007*,  2070. 
Pcclc,  Francis,  3021. 
Peck,  George,  4187. 
Peck,  J.  M.,  4C4D. 
Peck,  John,  4124. 
Peckartl,  Peter,  17a-176,  2558, 

2504-05. 
Poignut,  E.  G.,  2451. 
Pelper,  C.  R.  8.,  1400,  n. 
l^i-wan-yun-fuy  1518*. 
liderinaige  (Le)  de.  latne^  3291. 
Pellegrini    (Lai.     Percgrinns), 

Martino,  2977. 
Pelletan,  E.,  1291. 
Peltanus,  T.  (A.),  2700,  2705. 
rtnsatllwftod      Papers     (The), 

4S08. 
Ptmies  diverseSy  etc  197. 
Jitnbxes  sur  Dieu.  978. 
itn.-dj.'C  sur  le  Puradit^  3527. 
l\nirz.y  W«»,  2137. 
PcntaUucft,  179*-1823. 
Peracs  Martin,  2900. 
Peregrin  us.    Mart.     Su    Pelle- 
grini. 
Peroira,  J.  G.,  591, 1900,  n. 
Pcrettus.    Suf  Pomponatius. 
Pergmayr,  Joseph,  23631  (Add.). 
Perkins,  G.  W.,  3071. 
Perkins,  William,  2059. 
Pcrrin,  Tli^odoro,  the  Abb^  2908. 
Perrune,  Giovanni,  2278*. 
Perronet,  Vincent,  133,  3002. 
Perry.  John,  4*250. 
Pertsch,  J.  Q..  the  elder,  3725, 

3814-15. 
Pertsch,  W.  H.  P.,  1942. 
Perty,  Max.,  317,  350. 
PeiKirovins,  P.  P.,  2519. 
Petau    (Lat.  Petavius),    Denis, 

367S»,  3767. 
Petcrmann,   (J.)  H.,  199a»  his 

(Add.). 
Peters,  Charles,  1820, 1827. 
Peters,  Samuel,  4041». 
Petersen,  Madame  J.  E.  (von 

Merlau),  3803-00,  3810,  n.;  cf. 

3800-14,  3830, 3830. 
Petersen,  J.  W.,  732,  2525»  n., 


8810-17,     3824-25,     3829-^, 

3833,  3835,  3845-48,  38&l-5< 

3808-70,  3872,  3877 ;  cf.  3841* 

42,  3858,  4382». 
Petersson,  1768. 
Petitpierre,  F.  0.,  8877,  4080-61, 

4108:  cf.  3083. 
Petiu9,  Laur.,  3318. 
Petrelli,  C.  M.  J.,  297, 2203. 
Petnis     Lombarduti    Bp.     ^f 

l*aris,  2021. 
Pettavel,  Fr.,  1588. 
Pettigrew,  T.  J.,  1359. 
Peuker,  J.  G.,  1815. 
PfiflT,  C.  M.,  2399,  2532,   200&. 

31S9,    8910,    3940)    4008;    ct 

3S10,  n. 
Pfaff,  J.  C,  3824*. 
l>fanncr,  Tobias,  1259,  1825,  n.. 

4584. 
Pfofflnger,    Daniel,     8834;    c£ 

3810,  n.  / 

Pfeil,  Joh.,  3-205. 
l>flacher.  Moses,  2384. 
Pflug,  llemi.,  3010. 
PfVanger,  J.  G^  3040. 
Pherecydes,  Syrus,  1545»-I545k. 
Philalethes,  £ugenina,|)sett(/(m., 

40. 
Philalethes,   psrudrm.,    A   Dis- 
course, e/c,  3j50. 
Philalethes,    pxrudon.      [John, 

King  of  Saxmy],  3280. 
Philalethes  Rusticans,  pseudon., 

217. 
Philander,  pseudon.^  3042. 
Philibertua,  or  Fulbertus,  8279. 
Philipp,  J. J*.  C,  1012. 
Philippin,  Elie,  2951. 
Philippson,  Ludw.,  1902. 
Philippus  Harvengius,  Abbi  d$ 

Bonne  Espirancc^  4048, 4051. 
Phillips,  D.  W.,  2590. 
sPhilti-Bereanus,  pseudon.y  4158. 
Philo   Judxus,   1922-1924*;    cf. 

1902. 
Philosophical    and   ScriphtnU 

Inquiries,  172. 
Philosophical     Discourse   (A), 

02*. 
Philosophical  DissertaUcn  (A), 

1-23. 
Philnsophicall  Essay  (An),  650. 
I^Hosophical  Inquiry  (A),  124. 
PUUos^iie  (La)  divinr,  4007. 
I*fiilosopJiische  Ai{fsiitze.  905. 
Pkilosaphisch-the'dogische    Alh 

handlung,  2214. 
Philopiiyches,    Alethius,    j>tet*> 

d-m.    Set  IMiylopsyches. 
PliAosnphy  of  Dath,  1110. 
Philostratus, /)x<i<(/on.,  250,  257. 
Phbnix  Oder  Rappftrt,  1218. 
Phylopsyches    [«/r],    Alethius, 

ps.udon.,  70*. 
I^tysieal     Thenry,    etc.,    2274, 

2275. 
I*!:ysiology  (The)  of  Immortali' 

ty,  1178. 
r  Icard,  J.  B.  R.,  291. 1253k. 
Picart,  Bernard,  545*. 
Pichon,  T.  J.,  the  Abbi,  183. 
lico,    G.    F.,    of    Jtirandola, 

C81. 
Pictet,  Adolphe,  1350. 
Picuri,  J.  F.,  MiranduUtnus.   See 

Woo.  , 

IM6rart,  Z.,  4090. 
Pierce,  Lovick,  4379;  .cf.  4890. 
Pierce.  8.  E.,  2249*.  3533. 
Picrquin  de  Gemblonx,  0.  C, 

4841,4840. 
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P16tri,  ConBtantin  de,  the  Albi^ 

1145. 
Pigott,  OreiiTille,  1335. 
PUgriniage,      77te    Pylffrrmagt 

of  the  Howlty  3*292. 
Pin,  Louis  EUiet  do.    See  Do 

Pin. 
Pinamonti,  O.  P.,  3728. 
Pine,  Thomas,  4245. 
Pinelli.  Luca,  2048. 
PIngree,  E.  M.,  4333-34. 
Pino,  Domenico,  4778. 
Pinto,  Imuic  de,  203. 
Pinzani.  F.  L.,  1822. 
Piorry,  P.  A.,  386. 
Piper,  Ford.,  2007*. 
Plrscb.  4723. 
Pisanski,  0.  0.,  16M. 
PUteron,9M. 
PistoriuB,  H.  A.,  3952. 
Pistorins,  J.  W.,  3810;  cf.  3816, 

n. 
Pitrat,  J.  C,  3771. 
Pitta,  John,  2127. 
PittH,   John   or  Joseph?   2126, 

2128. 
Placcius,  Vincent.,  691. 
Place  (The)  qf  Departed  S^rU$t 

2592. 
Placet,  Franfois,  2504. 
Planer,  J.  A.,  445. 
Platner,  Ernst,  231,  928. 
Plato,  1564-1610:  cf.  400,  502,  n., 

639,  n.,  922,  n.,  1253k,   1652, 

1675k,  n.,  1703, 1706,  n.,  1723», 

n.,  1949,  UlQiAdcL).  Cf.  Men- 
delssohn. 
Plato  beattUt  4604. 
Pluto  und  Leibnitg,  873. 
Platts,  John,  3073. 
Piazza,  Benedetto,  2801,  3513. 
Plessing,  J.  F.,  3163. 
PleMif-Marly,    P.   de   Moroay, 

Sfitjneur  du.    See  Momay. 
Pletho,  or  Qemistus,  Oeorgins. 

Sff  Georgius. 
Plltt,  J.  J.,  2.^.56,  a)30,-  4764. 
Plotinuu,  1GC9. 1C69*;  cf.  1672. 
Ploncquet,  Gottfr.,  158, 186, 453, 

880. 
Plntarchus,  1662-1667,  4707. 
Pncunmtophilus,  psrudnn.^  2178. 
Pocker,  Wilbelm,  3731. 
Pocwk,  Edward,  1806, 1970. 
POlitz,  K.  11.  L.,  1895-90. 
Poirot,  Pierre,  680,  3794,  4609; 

cf.  446,3805,  3831,3844. 
Polak,  M.  S.,  1223. 
Polotikn,  Michael  de,  1033. 
Polignac,    Melchior    de,  Ctird., 

147. 
PoUio,  Lucas,  3199,  3416. 
PolltKrk,  Robert,  3381. 
Polo,  Antonio,  W)7»  {Add.). 
Polwliole.  Richard,  2578«. 
Polyandcr    a    Korkhove,  Joh., 

3098-3700. 
Pomcrius,  Jnllanus.    See  Juli- 

anus. 
Pomp,  R.,  4001. 
Poniponatius  (7?aZ.  Pomponaz- 

zi),  Petrnn,  572-576,  578;  cf. 

579.  5S2.  584,    5^5,  637,  723, 

1085^  n. 
Pond,   Enoch,  2582,  4260,  4483, 

4045. 
Pontanus,  Hieronymus,  1632. 
Pontoppidan,  Erik,  the  younger, 

Pope,  J.  A.,  1388. 
Poprwwell,  n.  L.,  3257. 
Pordage,  John,  3814. 
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Porphyrins,  1660*. 

Porsch,  Christoph,  3223. 

Port  Royal,  3484. 

Porta,  Enrico  di,  2893. 

Porta,  Simon.    Su  Portias. 

Porter,  James,  2633. 

Portous,  Beilby,  Bp.,  874*,  2416, 

3245*. 
Portias  (Ital.  Porzio),  Simon,  24. 
Portzig,  Zacharias,  3861. 
Posner,  Casp.,  442, 1640. 
Posner,  E.  W.,  4870. 
Post,  T.  M.,  1161,  4422;  cf.  1227. 
Postel,  Guillaume,  3188. 
Poethius,  F.,  4648*. 
Pott,  D.  J.,  2690. 
Pott,  J.  II.,  4637. 
Potter,  Christopher,  4501-02. 
Pottier,  Andr6,  2457. 
Povoy.  Charles,  3919. 
Powell,  Vavasor,  3463. 
Power,  J.  II.,  430d. 
Prstezittenct  (No),  470. 
Prtesentatione  et  Fomnca,  .£gl- 

dins  de,  3423. 
Prsetorius,  J.  G.,724. 
Pragmaliache        ALhandlung, 

4060. 
Praite  (The)  of  mU,  .3743. 
Prayers  for  Vie  Dead,  2917. 
Predigten  fi5«r  diefuUche  Lehre, 

4038. 
Pre-Exisleneey  a  Pbem,  486. 
Preexistence  (Tlie)  qf  Soul ty  402. 
Prcller,  Ludwig,  1711, 1715. 
Prerogative  (The  Grand »,  667. 
Prerogative  (Tlie)  of  Man,  647. 
Presbyterian      Church  —  First 

Presbytery  qf  the  Eastward^ 

4027. 
Prescott,  W.  H.,  1317,  n. 
Priservatif,  3744. 
Preuves    cTim    autre     mtmde^ 

1138*. 
Prenser,  Paul,  4662. 
Price,  Richard,   212,  SOOO;   ct 

219. 
Prichard,  J.  C,  1305»,  1306*. 
Prieelo,  G.  D.  van  den.    Sef.  To* 

piariuN,  M.  D. 
Pries,  J.  H.,  tite  eld^r,  776. 
Pries,  J.  II..  the  yrmnger,  1740. 
Priest,  Joeiab,  4261. 
Priestley.  Jojieph,  211-213, 1763, 

2465,  3(142,  n.;   cf.  207,  212», 

215, 217-219, 221, 223,  227, 227% 

239,  271,  490. 
Primoudaye,  Pierre  de  la.    See 

Ia  Primaudave. 
Prime,  D.  P.,  4457. 
J*n'mer  (A)  on  tite  Origin^  etc, 

1093. 
Piincipia  Philosophiae,  3795. 
Principles  (The)  of  Uie  Protest- 
ant Rrligion,  4538. 
Pring,  Daniel,  256. 
Priscianns,  Lydus,  1670. 
Pritz  (LaL  Pritius),  J.  O.,  2806- 

97. 
PrivaU  LetUr  (A)  qf  Sati^ao- 

Hon,  2604. 
Privaigedanken  Gber  die  Lehre, 

946. 
Probabilities  (Scriptural),  4802. 
IVobst,  Udalrlcus,  3741*. 
Profe,  Gottfr.,  829. 
Prognostication  (La)  du  tiede 

auvrnir^  2016. 
Proudflt.  John,  1646. 
Prove  di  un  cUtro  mondOf  1138^, 

n. 
Pialms,  1860. 


Psellns.  Michael,  the  ymmger, 

10, 1671. 
Psilo    Philanthropoa,  pseudcm^ 

2136. 
Psychalethea,    Eatibiiu,   jmsv. 

don.,  73. 
'VvXofJayia,  70». 
PsychoiogxKhe  TemKhe^  210^ 
Pucci,  Frmncesrot  8776. 
Puranas,    1427-20;    c£     1468, 

1454.1491.   Si^  also  JM^wwi- 

ta,  Ganeaa,  VigJmu  Purwta, 
Punj/ataire      det      eathoUqwei, 

27'92». 
J*urgcUories  Triumph,  2708. 
Purgalnrio  (II)  aperto,  2D06u 
Purgatorio  (£1).   Dt  tm 

cia,29l8. 
Purgatoriu'm  oatholioe  i 

2832. 

Purgatory  Opened,  2921. 
Purgatory  prov'd  by  Jtirmda, 

2873. 
Pnrmann,  J.  O.,  655. 
Pnnres,  James.  230, 4080, 4U0. 
Pusey,  E.  B.,  3260^. 
Putignani.  G.  D.,  7C0. 
Pyro,  W.  W.,  4310. 
Pythagoras,    1648-60;   c£   80^ 

1676^,  n. 

Qoran.    Sre  Mohammed. 
Quandt,  J.  G.  Ton,  370. 
Qftatre  dialapues,  600. 
Quatuor    Lovistimay    2090-31, 

2036-37. 
Quehl.  Georg.  3666. 
QuC'loz,  B.,  2928«  {AddX 
Qur.lques  r(/fextoN«,  464L 
Qnenstedt.  J.  A..  2712,  821»H. 
Quervray  (Le),  636. 
Quinby,G.  W.,«08. 
Quintianos,  Vincentlns,  1036. 
Qubitorp,  Joh.,  the  eldetf  2066. 

R.,2621;  cf.  2626, 2627. 

R.,  in  M.,  1152. 

K.,  A.,  MguHfJ. 

R.,  J.,  4JJ10. 

Rabbe,  J.  II..  1060.  2426. 

Rnchil.  Jabal,  2708;  et  2801. 

Bad  (Das)  der  etngen  H90em- 

quaal.  3751.  • 

Rnder,  Matthspus.  2066. 
Radicati,  Albert,  Qmnt  de  I^u- 

seran,  123. 
Raffles,  Thomas,  2004. 
Rnfn.  Alb..  3203. 
Rafrncoius,  Antoniua,  2071. 
Pdja-Katndcari.  1434. 
I  Jtajd-  Vali,  1434. 
Raiba;^.    See  Levi  Ben  Gerson. 
Rnlcgh,  Sir  Walter.  28*  (Add.). 
I  Rulholm,  C.  H..  416. 
Ramaer,  J.  N.,  4856. 
Raniart,  Gr^oire,  2860*. 
Rainbam.    See  Moses  Ben  Mai> 

mon.  ' 

Ramban.    Su  Moses  Ben  Nadb* 

man. 
Rnmers,  C,  2941. 
Rnmesey,  William,  422. 
Ramm,  Ludw.,  1886. 
Rammohun  Roy,  1413,  n- 
Ramsav,  A.  M.,  the  Chevalier, 

3947 :  cf  4894,  n. 
Ramsay,  Samuel,  1404. 
Ramsay,  William.  4606. 
Rancon  (Is^  des  Ames,  2028. 
Randolph,  Thomas,  D.D.,  880. 
Rancw,  Nathaniel.  3440. 
Ranlsch,  Salomon  30MK 
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Mr,   J.   p.   F,  Ml,  loo, 
:>  cm  Ui  Jfgdcm  Oct- 


Rulel 

RawLluun.  <iwrgB,  IWl*. 
n&f  mond,  a.  H^  *»■». 
Bajmuivlv  HArtlnL    Ai 

lUTmandii*  d«   Bubngdc 

Bafur,  Mantloi,  42S. 
K«d.  NUbu,  41M. 


M  (Ds  U)  <l 


AtoJW  (Ds  U)  ilei  ftinu,  SUO. 


rh.),.lc^tt 


Scdern,  B.  E^  Ow 
tlaUbrd,0*drge.  3 


_.  a.  M,  i  .. 

b.  H-fl.  (tat  T.), 


Silirxiait  IHf   U    Uwrt,   stCn 

BMliiAldfllii^    or   ft«fliuldii^ 
PalrWiSaDl. 


Ariel  (DK  ill 

ttiuX.  KbA 

Bekh.  o«n,  »;&. 
Kekhenbu&II.O.  L^U 
BslchBBbuli,  KuL  Bam 

SSI. 
Rtmura.  H.  B,  SM, »« 

1174,  RM  ( Ali). 


Rfllnbiinl,  Idmui,  agil. 
Bttabud,  M.  H,  III.  MBS. 
Bcintilnlt,  p.  A.,  MOa. 
B«lB<uit<l,K.L.10O4. 
Enliiliolia,  J.  R,  KIl. 
ib^V^    (!>!■}    I'd-    A<t«, 
B^Uag.  Tbnd..   3103,  SW, 

l«HMt«r,  A.  J,  ItM. 
Kriud,  Adr.  1019.  lu  1011 


>  a  lolt  TVhHh, 
^^_     (A)/or«< 


{Add!).  ''"  '^ 

lealudot,    Eartbe,     Mi    AtU, 


fitply  (A)  la  Ou  Orand  Qualiim 

IUplg(A)leT>lraLetren,4tia 

Ri^ueHD..  G.  H.  d«,  tIM. 

Ruch.  J.  J„  M87. 

Reu.  J.  H_  M^  aits,  31U. 

RhMI,  C.  C  3Ufi. 

«alBraliim{-nui)nfAU17t{mffi 

SaurrecUim   Dffndtn  (Tbt), 

Xenirrstiin  (The)  /ownltd  m 

(Tbe)    li^  Jaui, 


Hnurrtiiifm  (Tbe)  o^  Utf  tamt 

B^n,  aiao. 

Affour  (Ic)  da  ■urli,  mv. 


Jinifu  (A)  1/  KnH  Ibaafa, 
Ri<llle.  Altxrt  1161>. 


Rc;iuud,  J.  IB.),  teS,  U2S:  CC 

Ropioidi^  jofan,  HOI.  nei. 

llfanfCrd,  Jan.,  18T<i  c£  ISTS, 
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Yensky,  Georg,  2628, 3607. 
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(De),  2776. 
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Winstanley,  Gerrard  or  Jerrard, 

3778-80. 
Wln«trup,  P.  J.,  Bp.y  3316. 
Winter,  preacher  at  Birkenwer- 

der,  2612. 
Winter,  Robert,  4097.  4111*. 
Winxer,  J.  F.,  1858,  4150. 
Wirgman,  George,  1067. 
Wirth,  J.  U.,  348,  n.,  1175. 
Wirthgen,  C.  F.,  3086. 
Wi^elqvist,  Sam..  4793. 
Wiser,  E.  U.,  3640-41. 
}\^ssen$ch({^lidte  BeUuMuMffy 

362. 
Wisshack,  Siegm.,  767. 
Wissowa,  Angustin,  1702. 
Wltherell,  J.  P.,  4291,  4311. 
Witsiusj  Herm.,  1873-74, 2677. 
Witatock.  Thomas,  3105. 
Witter,  II.  B..  1870. 
Wittmaack,  Theod.,  378. 
Wittmann,  G.  M.,  2004*. 


Witty,  John,  06. 
W— Is,  J.  K.,  096. 
WShmmgen    (Ueber    die)   in 

Seele,  2»Q. 
Wttlner,  3010. 
Wtfrter,  Fr.,  2804.  n. 
Wtftzete,  J.  HL,  005. 
Wohlers,  Ileinr.,  2807. 
Woblfarth,  J.  F.  T.,  1108-00. 
WoltChriatiaii,  Baron  Ton,  100, 

110,120;  c£  117-110, 4S1. 
Wolf,  Fnins,  2062. 
WoU;  J.  J.,  8806;  ct  3816,  n. 
WolC  J.  L.,  781. 
Wolfiirt,  F.  P.,  8234. 
Wolfenbttttel  Frmgm«itirt,1747, 

3152,  3101-02. 
Wolff,  G.  C  3802. 
Wolflr,  NIC,  S100». 
Wolff,  PlUlipp,  1069. 
Wolff,  W.,  1W5. 
Wolfrath,  F.  W.,  2210-11. 
Wolle,  Christian,  8808. 
Wolleb,  Eman.,  870w 
Wood,  George,  2348. 
Wood,  Jacob,  4136^07, 4144-46. 
Wood.  Walter.  2315. 
Woodbridge,  John.  4480. 
Woodward,  John,  2630». 
Woulloston,  Job..  251C*. 
Wo<»lnor,  Henry,  4O0*. 
Woobey,  T.  D..  1712. 
Woolston,  Thoniaa,  3130, 8188. 
Woolton,  John.  Bp.,  26.  590. 
Work  (A)  /or  None  but  Amgdt, 

etCM  616. 
World  (The)  to  Oome.  3348b. 
World  (The)  Unma^ced,  8800. 
Worrall,  William,  4161-02, 4I78L 
Worst,  OctaTins,  2089. 
Wortabet,  John,  1092. 
Worthington,  John,  296S. 
Woysch,  Otto,  804. 
Wright,  John,  2182. 
Wright,    Richard,    1088.    9075^ 

4U71,  4082,  4089,  4118,  4138: 

cf.  4153. 
Wright,  Thomas,   JF'..S:.4.,  209T, 

n.  32&4,  3267-70  passiwi, 
Wright,  Thomas,  qf  Borthwiek, 

8538. 
Wrightson,  Richard,  1401. 
Wncherer,  W.  Fm  455. 
Wnnderiich,  C.  J.,  1062. 
Wurzler,  J.  C.  763. 
Wuttke.  AdulC  1294. 
Wyn,  Elis,  3727. 
Wysock,  Alb.,  2783»,  2783^. 
Wyttenbach,  Daniel,  the  yotmO' 

tr,  1045, 1694;  cC  1564,  n. 
Wyttenbach,  J.  H.,  000,  1051. 

Xenocrates,  1500,  n. 
Xenophon,  1562-03;  ct  1720. 

ITrpna.    See  Avetta. 
Yates,  Freeman,  4312. 
YateeL  J.  B.,  2028.  n. 
Yen-thsong,  1435*,  n. 
Ycrrington,  Alex.,  1203. 
Yih-king.    See  hking. 
Young,  Alex.,  2587. 
Young,  Edward.  784,  3220. 
Young,  JoMph,  MM.,  4068, 4104» 

4108. 
Young,  R.,  3302. 
Young,  Robert,  4080. 

Zaalberg,  J.  C,  1244,  4097. 
Zabara.  Judah.     See  Judtah. 
Zabarella,  Jacopo,  1038^ 
ZMxaria,  F.  A.,  4700^  n. 
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Zacharik,  C.  S.,  1358*. 

Zachoril,  O.  T^  4556. 

Zacharias  MityUnmu,  564. 

Zader,  Jac^  3436. 

Ztngerle,  R.  S.,  2256. 

Zahn,  Adam,  2536. 

Zambrini,  Francesco,  31851^ 

Zamorti,  Hercules,  1122. 

Zandt,  C.  O.,  3521. 

Zang,  Charles,  2272. 

Zapf,  Gottfried  (b.  1635,  d.  1664X 

ZapC  Oottfried  (b.  1745,  d.  1818X 

1002. 
Zarathostra.    See  Zoro«at«r. 
Zehrt,  Conrad,  3081. 
Zeibich,  Carl  Heinr..  2551. 
Zelbich,  Christoph  Helnr.,  8512, 

4646. 
Zeidter,  Melchior,  431. 
Zeilfelder,  Wilh.,  2470,  4629. 
Zeising,  Adol(  SU. 


Zeisold,  Job.,  44, 411%  419>,  417- 

19,  m,  426,  2405. 
Zelter,  Eduard,  1716,  2305.    . 
Zend-Avesta.    See  Avetta, 
ZentgraT,  J.  J.,  3728. 
Zermann,  F.  A.,  2371. 
Zemeke,  J.  H.,  4544, 
Zesch,  Wllh.,  3468. 
Zesschwitx,  C.  A.  O.  Ton,  2707. 
Zicbich,  C.  H..  2110. 
Ziegter,  W.  0.  L.,  1751,  1761, 

1764. 
Zimara,  Teofllo,  1630. 
Zimroermann,  J.  J.  D.,  3051. 
Zinunermann.  Joh^  733. 
Zimmermann,  Karl,  3660. 
Zobet,  N.  E.,  1267,  3014. 
Zohar^  1040. 
ZolUkofTer,  or  ZoIUkopfer,  Joh., 

3465. 
ZoroMt«r,|)rqper2y  Zarathostra, 


1366-1384 ;  cf.  1305, 1890, 1400^ 
1404 
Zorai,  F.  G.  (Lot.  F.  Georghu), 

Zschokke   (J.)   H.   (D.),  3450^ 

(Add.). 
ZaiDgliiis,UlricnB.  AeZwingU. 
Zukrigl,  Jak.,  828. 
ZuhUnftige  Schicksdl  (Das)  der 

Ootttoitny  44SO». 
Znnz,  Leopold,  1011. 
ZuMtande  (Von  dem)  der  Seden, 

2810. 
Zwei  GetprUche,  180. 
Ztceiter  FVrnicA,  846. 
ZweUes  Sehreiben,  2620. 
Zweyer  outer  Freunde,  etc- 101, 

102. 
ZwingU  {Lot  ZiilDgliiui)b  Hold- 

reich  or  Ulrich,  4587. 
Zyro,  F.  F.,  2085. 
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Aborigine!  of  America,  1312-19,  aUo  1291, 1297 ; 
—  of  India,  1820-28. 

Abraham**  Boeom,  2472s  2682, 2683»,  2686,  2729, 
3396.    See  aho  Intermediate  State,  Limbo. 

Adam,  ealyation  ot  4648-M,  alto  4689,  n. ;  —  whe- 
ther created  inunortal,  2061. 

Age  in  the  fotnre  life,  2996. 

**  Age  (The)  or  world  to  come,"  Jewish  use  of 
the  term,  1873-74, 1886, 2206. 

ea«y  and  otwyux ,  1821, 1899,  201>,  4181-82,  4190 
-91,  4202,  4212»,  4214,  4386,  4394,  4403,  4406. 

aiigv  oCtoc  and  aiitw  it,4^kuVf  2206. 

Albigenses,  2026. 

American  Indians.    See  Aborigines. 

Jivdonunst  2288. 

Ancestors,  worship -of^  among  the  Chinese,  1616* 
-1616f,  1618-1618K. 

Angel  of  Death,  1877, 19S0,  n. 

Animism,  300,  366,  368,  886«,  386^  (Add,)^  389 
(Add.).    Su  aho  Life. 

Annihilation.  See  Destruction  of  the  wicked, 
Immortality. 

Ansaireeh,  or  Ansayrians.    Su  Nosalris. 

Apocalypse,  its  doctrine  of  the  Last  Things, 
2316. 

Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  doctrine  of 
the  future  life,  1861-63,  aUo  1769,  1771,  1772, 
1779,  n.,  2467. 

airocaratrreuric  ndvntv,  3933,  4169,  4424.  See 
aho  Dtiratlou  of  future  pnnishment. 

Apparitions.    Su  Ghosts. 

Arabians,  heresy  of  the,  103. 

Aristotle,  salvation  of,  4663-58,  alto  4688,  n., 
4589,  n.,  4601. 

Baptism,  whether  necessary  for  salvation,  4614, 
n.    See  also  Heathen,  Infiints. 

Basutoe,  1310*. 

Boatiflc  vision,  3673-87,  aUo  2668,  2686,  4536,  n., 
3677»  {Add.). 

Beckot,  Thomas,  Saint  and  Ahp.    See  Thomas. 

Behemoth,  fonst  of  the  Jews  upon,  in  the  world 
to  come,  1808,  1935,  n. 

Bemoldus,  bis  visions,  3270. 

Biblical  psvcholopy,  23(U-79,  aZso  1705, 1792, 2112, 
2130,  '2l'74,  -il^JO,  2.81,  2W1,  2357-58,  2363*, 
2373,  2375,  4305,  n.,  4330. 

Body,  nature  of  the,  in  the  future  life.  1007-08, 
n.,  2274-76,  2929,  2957,  2959,  2966,  2988,  3010», 
Uh  3011,  3017%  3028.  3Ci38,  3040,  3046,  n.,  3046*, 
3068,  3123,  3125,  3130,  n.,  3132^,  3132«,  3423, 
3429,  3433. 3447,  3507,  3614,  3662,  3697.  Su  also 
Resurrection. 

Body  of  Christ,  its  glorification,  3149, 3109*,  3109i>, 
8174,  3177. 
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Brahraanism,  1404^1496c,  poMtim. 
Brandan,  or  Brendan,  Saint,  his  marralloas  toj> 
age,  3272-7'>. 

Britons,  the  ancient,  1343-62,  ^onfM. 

Bmtes,  the  souls  o^  their  nature,  origin,  and 
destiny.  4706-4894,  also  90, 107, 127, 190»,  200, 
202,  226,  262%  267,  287,  319,  661,  669,  691,  n., 
864,  n.,  876,  1672,  n.,  3135,  3662;— reometry 
of.  4736;— imagination  ot,  4740 ;  — langoags 
of;  4720,  4764,  4846;— religion  uC  4741;— r^ 
surrection  ot  4892;  — sins  o^  4729,  4748;  — 
transmigpration  of  the  soul  in,  4768 ;  — Tirtnes 
ot,  4737, 4760 ; — whether  their  souls  are  <^t2i^ 
4764-67,4769,4764-66,  4818 ;  — whether  their 
souls  are  immortal,  4722,  4746,  4749, 4700,  n., 
4763-64,  4773,  4781-82,  4794-05.  4707-06,  4814, 
4868,  4892-03,  4894,  n.— &e  alto  TnuMmigra- 
tion. 

Buddhism,  1433-1496C,  sosttm,  aho  1801,  ISSSK 
1492-061  (Add.);-~in  Burmah,  1436, 1440*;  — 
in  Oeylon,  1434-«4>,  1446, 1463,  1471,  1476;— 
in  China,  l485«,  1437, 1463f,  1462,  1466»,  1476», 
1479*,  1483»,  I486, 1489%  1496,  n.;  — in  Nipal, 
1444, 1449, 1463»,  1467-67* ;  —  in  Norway,  1485»; 
—in  Siam,  1463*,  1474, 1484;— in  Tibet,  146», 
1463r.  —  &e  alio  Jains,  Nirvdna. 


Butterfly,  the,  as 
1701. 


an  emblem  of  immortalifj. 


Cabbala,  tfa)  Jewish,  1878,  1881,  n.,  1901,  JSl% 
1914,  1947-49. 

Caledonians,  the  ancient,  663,  n. 

Calvinists,  2793,  3424,  3444,  3674,  4107,  4232,  4611 
-13,  4621,  4632,  4677-78,  n.,  4697,  2869^  (Add.). 

Cathari,  466,  2026. 

Catholics,  whether  they  can  be  saved,  4501,  a. 

Celts,  1324*,  1329.  n.,  1343-62. 

Ceres.    See  Demeter. 

Chaldeans,  1291. 

Charles  I.  qf  FYance^  the  Bald,  his  vision,  3270*. 

Charles  II.  qf  France,  the  Fat,  his  vision,  3271, 

3283,  n. 

Charon,  the  Etruscan,  1731. 

Chiliasm.    Su  Millennium. 

Chinese,  1496-1623,  also  663,  n.,  1291,  1204,  a., 
1297, 1300»,  1301, 1353*-63i^. 

Christian  doctrine  of  the  ftitui-e  life,  1993-4664, 
pas'tim,  aho  642,  645,  668,  844.  915,  925,  949, 
1267,  1284.  1297,  1301%  1766, 1774.  2069.  3994* 
(Add.); — compared  with  that  of  the  Oreek 
philosophers,  1707-08.  particularly  Plato,  1672, 
1604,  1609;  — with  that  taught  in  the  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Old  Testament,  1862 ; — its  pecu- 
liar value,  667,  2107,  2110.  2188.  2199,  2212- 
16,  2218-19,  2236,  2241,  2261,  2267-68,  2270, 
2292. 

Christians,  whether  they  can  be  saved,  1877,  n.. 
1911. 

Christians  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  9006. 
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OnirTDTiuKa,  imi-n,  WS3,  ism. 

Cannidaniim,  1490-1923,  jtoinni,  eIbIZTS*. 
CgnTcnlnn  ■Itor  duth.  pOBlbllllroC  2023,  n., 

2701.  no3. 4'MD,  4WI,  aw. 

CmlioB  or  Ibe  uol,  3SI-M3,  wi»<m,  2111,  «2>, 
(jfdd.).    &■  oln  InrnUoD,  ifrlglD. 

DutuDoB.    Ac  DDntloa,  Hntheii,  Hall,  He- 

VUKs  of  Duth,  3U1-41\  abg  MAI*  {AM.). 

>UIe  of  thfllr  HDll,  'JL03,  Kll-1^  iiuO,  lisO, 

Daul,  sanhip  of  Ihe,  12M.  At  alit  AncMton. 
I>Htb,  ZI80-3K1V  oltn  ln3-23tU>,  poufn,  123, 
IBT.  33T.  n„  IU7,  SU,  072,  7M,  BM.  88^1,  SM, 

1015,  ion,  iwa,  11U3,  losi,  loi^,  iiin,  iiis, 

1138,  114)1.  1173.  1338,  VBA,  IZ.'iJ',  12S0,  ti., 
ISaS,  B,  1*39,  IHl,  1486-88,  l«jO,  1709,  ITA 
1»W^  UT3.  2»N,  U73,  2*93-^,  28W, 'J»ei,  ei!*a, 
>I1&  3I2S,  SaA,  3413.  3101.  3M1.  3M6.  3660, 

ta  U»  ukIehU.  Ii70,  laS;  — Platonic  ■Dd 
htv  TutUBVDt  vivv  of  GWDp&TQd,  lAAS. 

otB  DcHtnicUuD,  DiuMloD  at  (Ulura  puDlih- 
Death  or  tho  Hnl.    Ac  UitatiiltaiB.  McrUlIt}', 


18W.  3017,  n,,  ^A\  lu,  2304,  D.,  2i;»,  2527, 
DHtiDntlon  or  mBn._7B>-S0a.  1D2B>,    Ae  ibo 

7'M.  ^«3»,  3902^ 
J,   3»*1.  3»7i.  D, 
«.  1107.41)3, 4152, 
n..   41W*,   4211.  42Ba,  4304-OG,  431fi,  43ll»-2D, 

4324, 4341,  43M-i7.  ua;-;i,  mo,  ins,  4383, 

43«S,  4-'M>,  43111,431)14306.  43S7-Sg.  4411-12, 
Mlft,4llT.4l22.  412f,  4120-30,4136.4441.4444, 
44t'l-M,  4(41-63,  tHiCK  4442-60,  4474-70.  4490, 
«-<2-e3,  41BJS-«7,  H03-W,  Sh  BiiB  KMnrrsc- 
tloB  or  Ibc  vlckod,  Murtslltr  or  the  •unl,  Dn- 
nll.>n  or  rutun  poniituneiit. 

Diihthslai,  hit  Tirion,  3298. 

DnUUim,  1343-61 

DnnH,  1048-«8, 1M0-»1,  \w».  1W2>  bU  (Add.). 

4S2,  4M,  HO,  W4,  1149.  1291.  17ST.  18SS,  n., 
SD1#-9>I2^  2011,  n-  202^  2042-43.  n.,  2086, 
3101,  a,  313»-41  2146,  2166.  2207.  22M.  2291, 
»I7,  2S31.  2»2,21I6,  3602-03,  3706,  3708-00. 
■712-13.   S71<L   3;21-2>,    3T28-2D,   3734.  3740, 

mta-H, aisa, >;»•  n. sw4' (Add),  su  oJk 


ElTiian,  1<!8>.  1664,  \m». 


CtariilioD,  )l>93-23fi3>.  ■ 
-Jc<rUh.l677,  J8!«),l'ei 


173l-SS>. 
UDUk  oi;  32Z6. 


iH,'^,3es, 


O,  731,  "36.  1139.  1210,  21H-m  2110,  2 
2£-2g,  2^  S330.  3363>,  23904l-,  2466 
<il,  2S43,  2700,  ^836-«0^  2H7,  3403-06,  3 


r«ul  of  Ibe  rlghtta 
1»6!b.' 


STuS 


Four  LutThingg.    ft<  ZKbitaloKr. 

Fulbrrln.,  hli  yWon,  3270. 

Funeral  unrn  [.f  (oclant  biHobi,  IlMs  ISM^ 
\tnfi:iSXi^l.Add.). 

Funoua.  Sxint,  hla  rlaloDB,  3307. 

Fatunhfe,com)>r«hfniiT«««rkicoBnrBlilclU 
nullIT  mea  Mtun,  441'1263>,  >Bd  UIi-ItM) 
l^dd.\  alK  40, 62, 127, 140, 180,  ZFS,  20%  2»«, 


iVibnah  3420, 3674-T^  3607.    ,»!(  HHTtB. 
Udaa,  IIX^^  1336, 1330, 1341. 
Kcmtlau  Um  uutnt,  1364-06*,  ■!»  I2M-02, 


OauU,  Ihe  aoelont.  1343-6 

Oobeni*  ITTO,  1904,  2247 

97*8 

Slf».  41T4-TT, 

4202.  »21»,  *22>.  4236, 

4ro, 

4930,  4340.    Aa 

Oeattloi.    Acnralh™. 

aucl0Bt,13» 

-42',a(«12»0.iail^(,<*I.). 

OhMti.  4664-47  04.  }KUn'>l 

olio 

n2,  M6,US^ 

briM'Iii  *nd  RoBHBl.tba  « 

Kleal 

1624-17»0»,atf. 

62,  Ml.  667,  !.„  708,  73 

loei,  B.,  1210. 

12S4-130lN>utfim  1»7 

iwA'a 

^i.vM^m»Uid.). 
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Greenlanders,  1314-10. 

Gregory  I.,  Pope^  whether  hit  prajem  delirered 
the  Bmperor  Tn^an  from  hell,  46fiO-d3,  also 
4689,11. 

Guide  or  Gny  of  Aoet,  2089, 32M. 

Hadei,  1667-61,  1667*,  1718,  171»,  1719,  1725*, 
1736,  2247,  2286,  2469,  2648,  2680,  2681,  2589-00, 
26»4,  2668,  3748,  8766k,  4174-n,  4202,  421>, 
4279,  4330,  4S4C,  4676;  — Homer's  conception 
of,  1526, 1528, 1638, 1636-38, 1640,  etc.  Sti  also 
Descent,  Elysinm,  Uell,  Sheoi,  Tartaraa. 

Happiness  of  the  fViture  life.    See  Heaven. 

Harrowing  of  HeU,  2644,  n.,  2647,  3274,  n. 

Heathen  notions  concerning  the  soul  and  the 
future  life.  1264-1092d,  paMtm,  and  1299-1992* 
bis  {Add.\  also  4667 ; — concerning  death,  2413- 
14;  — concerning  the  resurrection,  2987,  3014.' 

Heathen,  future  state  of  the,  4584-4647,  alto  646, 
n.,  1269,  1877,  n.,  3674, 3997,  4496,  n.,  4616,  n., 
4638,  n.,  4667,  n. 

HeaTen,  3402-3687,  and  3494*-3697>  {Add.\  also 
199»-2369',  passim,  3262-3401,  passim,  26,  43, 
n.,  670,  692,  736,  761, 988, 1036, 1190, 1264, 1286, 
n.,  1880,  1899,  1900,  n.,  1906.  1016,  n.,  1920, 
2430,  2478,  2617,  2690, 2634,  2969.  3211, 4694 ;  >- 
GalTlnisUc,  3444;— the  empyrean,  344*2,  3461, 
3663;— locality  of,  2336*,  2349,  8620,  3631,  3661, 
8674-76,  3697 ; — of  the  ancients,  1272;— of  the 
ancient  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  1827, 
1333;— of  the  Pands,  1388;— on  earth,  3484.— 
Stt  also  Baatiflc  vision,  Elysium,  Paradise,  Re- 
cognition. 

Heavens,  the  seven,  8408,  n.,  8403»,  n.;— the 
three,  3442;— of  the  Hindus,  1409, 1446. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the,  2310. 

Hegelianisra,  1147. 

Hell,  3688-3766«,  also  1993-2363»,  poMsim,  3262- 
3401,  pa$sim.  8767^14960.  passim,  also  480, 
2382,  2416,  2472»,  2478.  263<  2673.  2689,  2728, 
2798,  2801,3197,  3199,  4694,  2391>(^dd.):  — the 
lire  of,  2043,  n^  3726, 3730;— Jewish  notion  of, 
1867, 1870, 1877,  n.,  1880, 1899, 1900, 1908, 1916, 
1939-40,  1948;  — Mohammedan,  1965,  1071, 
1986.  19S6-.  — location  of;  2184,  n.,  3688,  3734- 
86,  3742-43,  3746,  3786,  4161 ;  mitigation  of  its 
panishments.  3749,  3750,  3763,  3766",  n.,  4283 ; 
—  of  the  ancients,  1275;— of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians,  1327,  1333,  1336, 
1842;— pitch  and  brimstone  in,  8732;  — the 
sight  of  its  torments  supposed  to  increase  the 
bliss  of  the  saints,  3459*,  n.,  3787,  3932.— S^« 
also  Descent,  Duration,  Gehenna,  Hades,  Re- 
wards, Sheol,  Tartarus. 

Hells  of  the  Hindus,  1410, 1428-29, 1446. 

Heretics,  future  state  of.  4690-94,  4697,  4603, 
4611,  4613,  4615,  4636,  4643,  n. 

Hindus,  1404«-1495k.  also  663.  n.,  667,  n.,  1264,  n., 
1284,  1291-92,  1294,  n.,  1297, 1300«,  1301,  1363 
-63^  1515,  1492-1495J(v4<W.);— ftineral  cere- 
monies among  the,  1476, 1477, 1482.  —  «Sk  aZ«o 
Heavens,  Hells. 

Holv  Spirit,  the,  the  author  of  immortality, 
2126. 

Huns,  1294. 

Identity.    Su  Personality. 

Hahiahs,  1267. 

Immateriality.    Su  Mattoriallsm. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  comprehensive  works 
on  the,  641-12&3I>,  passim,  and  647^1258J 
(Add.\  also  18,  28,  29,  36,  42,  62,  64,  68,  64-66, 
70,  73-93, 106,  108,  112, 170, 172,  174,  17^181, 
187-190,  208-206,  210,  210»,  218,  260,  271,  277, 
280,  284,  293, 887,  867,  886,  803,  400, 411,  491, 
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403,  616,  640,  TOSSf,  2389»,  2450*,  3062;  3077, 
8734,  4072,  4422,  4678,  n.,  4600,4607, 470U,  4701, 
4751; — doctrine  concerning  the,  among  na* 
tions  and  sects  not  Christian,  1264-19y.»i,  and 
1299-199'>  Iris  (Add.),  also  2006,  n. ;— doctrine 
concerning  the,  in  Christian  thsotogy,  1993- 
2363l>, passim,  and  2069-7S3G^iAdd.),  alsoifii, 
2621,  2611,  2737,  2747,  2998,  3364-66,  3494,  8630 
-31,  3646,  4422,  4462,  4487,  4494;  — denied,  1&. 
647,  640,  868, 1252^,  1619,  ete^  1646, 1666,  1669- 
70. 1673-74, 1676i»,  1676, 1694,  ete^  16i6i»(Jdd.); 
— history  of  the  doctrine,  641-661,  and  noto^ 
1993-2009*  and  note,  1264-1992',  passim,  4391^ 
4667,  647*  (Add.),  1299-1992*  bis  (Add.).'-Sim 
also  Destruction  of  the  wicked.  Futore  Ufcw 
Materialism,  Mortality  of  the  wral. 

India.    See  Hindus. 

Indians.    Su  Aborigines. 

Infants,  future  state  of,  4610*^^83,  also  2043,  n 

2335*,  3J19,  n.,  3327,  3620,  n.,  4589,  n.,  4600; 
immortali^  of  their  souls,  783, 601 ;— unF 
resurrection  o^  2960. 

Infernal  regions.    See  Hades,  HelL 

Inftision  of  the  soul,  896, 307, 401*  408%  406*, 
460. 

Instinct,  4706-4894,  passim,  also  306,  ^00^ 

Intermediate  state,  2462-2699*,  also  199^! 
passim,  43, 186, 173, 646, 668, 667,  <;77, 082, 711 

1971,  2804,  9623,  2718,  2723,  2774.  2n9, 

3042,  8073,  8191,  n.,  3266*,  3286.  3304,  3S83-84*. 
3391,  3468,  3622,  3547,  3662,  3687,  3697*,  3819. 
3824,  3633,  8809-3903,  3907,  8013,  4316,    "~ 
4383,  2471*  (^rfd.);— history  of  tke  docCrii 
2402-68,  2642, 2579*. 

Islands  of  the  Blest,  1636. 

Ismailis,  1967%  1980*. 

Jains,  1436, 1443*,  1463',  1400. 

Japanese,  1291, 1294. 

Jemshid,  idenUfied  with  Tama,  1401. 

Jerusalem,  the  heavenly,  2016,  3424*.  84S7 

Jews,  their  notions  concerning  the  ftiture  111 
1734-1962,  al<o  642.  663.  657,  1254,  1267,  V2»l,^ 
1297, 1300,  1301*,  1686,  1703, 1998,  2027*,  2129,- 
1300  (Add.),  1938*  (Add,) ;  —whether  they  cao^ 
be  saved,  4625,  4»i6.—  See  also  Hell.  Judg- 
ment, Old  Testament.Pre-existence,  Purgatory^ 
Resurrection,  Transmigration. 

John  the  Baptist,  bis  descent  to  Hades,  2844*. 

Judgment  of  the  dead,  notions  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  concerning  the,  1864-66,  1360-01, 
1363-04. 

Judgment,  the  General,  3181-3261*,  also  646, 
1259,  1993-2363k,  passim,  2392,  2528,  n.,  2947, 
3013,  3086.  3096,  3274,  3282-83.  2S»,  3333, 
8701,  3713*,  3741*,  4030. 4049. 4428, 8200*  (^dtf.^; 
—  notions  of  the  Jews  concerning.  1877. 1807, 
1899, 1921. 1940, 1964, 3067-68 ;— of  the  Moham- 
medans, 1966, 1985 ; — of  the  Parsis,1397; — whe- 
ther the  sins  of  the  elect  are  to  be  published 
at,  2103. 

Karaites,  1916*. 

Karens,  1308*. 

Khonds,  1320, 1320*,  1323. 

Knowledge  of  the  present  world  after  deftUi, 
2246,  2^,  2646,  2662. 

<cp/<nf ,  2288. 

Last  Day.    See  Judgment,  the  OeneraL 
Last  Things.    St€  Escbatology. 
Lemures,  1080. 


IMDBX  or  SUBJKOTI. 
UTUihu.  hutof  UwJiwiBpM,  tatb**«rld    OlilT«Mnant,docMiHi>ftlH  fltnnllhtotln, 

tacoi»,isas,itt3A,a.  i;38-iU3,  iibut,  mi,  \m,  satf-a,  aaa, 

Uft,  fflH%  »>,  Mi,  aiB,  82§,  BS«.  MB,  Md,  sac        2»M,  Wa,  8*00,  saw.  3»19. 

ns.  3«a,  IBS,  3s»,  iiM,  ura,  ia»  (^<u,),  3M<   Orc™.   a^  a^tm,  shaoL 

(•<^-  OrigSD,  ulnIlanatti89.m^USl. 

Lift.  eUnal,  Im.  2041.  nW,  31»,  SS03,  3211,    OtWn  of  the  toBj.  3BT-tai  aj»  »  30  31.61 1ST 
Smi,43M.-&taIwHHT«i.  ,K     j„_  jj,    3«.,  *8l.    «>.  4S3.   7*3,  8i4 

Um^3B3i-wiK*.iUtiiaie2-stoi.pauim,ixai^,      Me,  WO.  »wf.  lui  i«a».  lera,  leri*.  ins, 

1304,  H7»,  ZTTl  ITSS-W,  291*.  S3D.  31D3,  n.  igAi,  1»M,  3010,  £112,  23M.  ZFU,  4Sa>(,4di(.), 

Lnthenu,  »W-3a,  J7W,  MM,  «14,  n,  «n,       **^,'•'*f■^ '"'';1*"J'™'''™T„S' .'?f°'f2f 
lUakUdiLi  ™  tliSBOlJecI.  SS7,3S»,  3B6,121.12»,  Wl,  U*, 

^^  Ml.lMS.iam.  — &«ato.Cr«illoD,l!iiim.tlon, 

pTM3d«leih«,  TnMJuclhiii,  TmouDlgntluo. 

K0.1H.3W. 

3102-3087,  olH   1MS-I3S3>.   ikuKm, 


Pvtei'i  doclrtae 
'     Phu-lHH.  IBSa,  1««3, 1903,  1920,  It 
Hongoli,  13M.      '  PhlUberltu,  hli  H.i™,  3279. 

ai<lO»HtTotlhB«Bl,  101-104,  060,  ma,  OTT,  Ml.     PWUiMphm,  Ih.  Md.m.     aiGr 
MOl.  nil-2»  (Dodwell).  2132,  ai4r,  2282,  2804.         "'""• 


""i^^SiS^ij'i^t^v'S^r^  "^  '"^  ""•  mC^«.^  T*^TJ^ 

3(jtlu  In  PIHo,  IMO^tT,  UMi.  Plnnlllj  of  «ul.ln  bud.    Si  nnlt,. 

■nvii..  2281. 

»>tBn  of  tha  Hnl.  1-3801  12»«-23Tfl.  pauim.  Po«ii*  on  dHth,  TM.  2388.  MOI.  M1S-17,  UK, 
oUg  990.881,431  444,447.468.  491,  Ml,  Ul.  2434,  33M.  3T2ii—«n  llMIcli.  2019,  SH&,SCn, 
tM,  MO,  MOS  018-19,  843,  em,  679,684,  714,  3617.  3923.  3660,  XU,  3ri37;— on  Hsil,  1088, 
T2S,  743,747,  779-80.  7BK  70a.  IfTg.  90*.  930.  3386,  S891-«,  SJl*.  37Mj— on  Ihe  ileiMnI  rf 
87a.  9M,99»M174,im.  1252,  1880, 1387.  3&21,  Chrlnl  lo  IIwIm,  2U17.  n.,  3H4^  2U«^7S  2886, 
S677.  «»,  3845,  3136,  3W12.  i306.  D,  47A  !■-         2887-97".  WOS 1  —  on    Ih.    fulore    llfo.M010, 

— "       ■      ■    ■  "  2UK  20i8. 2033,  204*.  aOM,  2087',  2111,  216i 

Z102.  2238,  2293.  238U ;  —  on  Ihe  IrnmorUllty  of 

(fall  Kill,  Si;*,  we.  age-,  aootrx  eis,  ei9,  es^ 

BU.73B,  ^U,  8'J1-H23.  827,  971  878,  8U.  888', 


3227*-2a.  3210, 3242, 32 


m™^-a,I436^  14W,  14S8.  1487,1*89,  148e,H'«i.  '!S; 3247,' 3218^  32M 
l*9<t  l«afc  1482(JAi.).  3371;-™  IhTu-l 

>M,  S91.  2111,  21M.  2181  2238; 

NnmbHOf  (iMHTedoomiMndirlltiltut  oflba       *SS 
loat.  *4ee-4610,  al»  20£4,  D.,  2333*,  3313.  D.,         307 


OmnK  12*1,  Un.  Polrntitoni,  (307. 1; 

Otam  (O'^lir).  tmuhtcd  "  sTwIutlnEi"  •<«-'    Pnjor  tor  th>  dH 
UB1-S%  dl»,  431»,  4216.  1183,2*98,2327,9 


Pn-gxiitence  of  Iba  • 

izr,  SSI.  «u.  1U4, 1M7,  iwt,  im,  lesi,  leae,  smwucMi.  iwa.  tuu. 

im')  i«ui.  9ni».  aMA  Wi.  aoiu.  iicli  i.-sw     ="'""='"■  """■  '"»■ 


64C*  (.4iU.);  — JcvlBb  dutrtD*  0^  17M,  ISiW.  ' 

— A<  ulfo  TrmiuiDEgrvtloO.  E 
FrabiUDD,  4280, 4U1.  MS9. 

Pnp4g>lloii  of  Ihn  Mill.    Sa  TniiutlmL.  BMli»^lt»n^,M18^  IBIB,  1W»  Mi  (..(ilil.). 


imlgrmlloo.  Siantldn.    Bk  CtOialla.  ChriMlnBi,  Hi 

-         -  " — "—  Infcnti,  Jewi,  ProtMUnu. 


Prgl«Iiuit%  « bather  they  an  ti«aTnI,UR 
4W1,  MU3,  Mas. 

>1  p.j(eholoCT- 


«£,  4U8.  aWT',  iOlB,  VWit),  ■JOM.ilK.  D,    Sclio1in[ciilTii>H.ltislrapliitoiucoiKariilD|tk* 

m%  aosa.  aioa,  aiai.  -^m^flova,  m«i.  b,      ?S^  Si  £!  '"'""  "•■  "'  '*■  '*•  "•"* 


MT»,  31T«,  34iS,  StW-wTa^TiiuT'.  3683-U,       KM,  acr2t-zr<. 

sin,  3006, 3703.  D^  srie,  nit,  SSlt,  383S,  WU,  Bclence  In  th*  (Ulon  Ul 

ax»,  WBl^WWO'liJ;  — HlndndoclriMof;  -__„ 

i«o,  Bic.;— JBwiii.,  ISTO,  ina.  ims-w;-  "~™ 


1    g«iilUcu[l<>iu,12M,  1202.    Jteo/diJan. 


42«,  4^36,  iJiB,  *23T.  *aa3.  *IM,  «2a9,  t416.  8B(m»,  HlnUan  oi;  *MS,  B,  U 

Ac  alio  I>dr«tli>a.  UvLL,  Umbo.  Pnrgfttory.  B»  Svparmtv  mtatfl  oT  the   KmL     j 

PythAgoriBm,  lUO^T.  lOTS.  1T3T,  n-  Bepnlchrtl  pvmiHEoD.  m-  BBKtlDg  Jn  th*  Orvn^ 
Jfi»l<h   4Dd    MobuBiDQdHi    doctTiD*  of    Ib^ 

E.bbLni«iwrit.™.   s«uw,  inMrnmi. 

E«.gnition«f  Wnd.  In  th,  fnlu™  ILfr.MO^-Ti  *•'  "■  "",^"7 '^  ""' 

alls  R38,  1019,  lOM.  lOBO.  HOM».  1138,  IITB.  8il™*Bl.  1*31.  1«»- 

1183,1201,  12U.  lies,  £t1G.  2^3,2237.  Kt42-I3.  8hKl,  HU.  HW-fiS.  17M,  1^73,  ITTS,  ITSO.  ITS^ 

3!)W.  m^,  2SS,  2Wi.  3336*.  SSVS*.  3414,  )Mi,  ITU.  ITM,  188T.  IKD,  UtT,  2MS.  37t».  UI4-n, 

l-*^)-  slUn  Cairirtl'-I,  nB  or  lb*  wonl  !■  TTilimi. 

•B«diTiiiiiun,"  4UB.  i&ia^uis^  uiB^ieisi. 

BaDilDlKtnca,  Plutook  doctrlaa  i^  UTT,  16M.  Slimue,  1U3>,  14Ti,  1U4. 

At  olH  PrwitalanM.  Bfbjlllne  OtbcIm,  2432. 

»»Iirob«t«.    aeNnmbsrorUwHTad.  ampllcdj  of  lUt  Bnl,  (01,  W7,l»l. 


«mi:in,Hi.54.>.  .-.                                               ,  Blmp  of  thoMDl.SWO-aa.olMi  i;»-17&. 

lOOJ-OS,  1023.  litJ                             I.              :-..\  672.073,:83»,n,aiSO,  21CT,  B„2i;4.2 

IB*),  1372.  ■ai',    ...                          -I.  ■!     ^.  w,  salt",  i317,  2ii7-S«,  is;8«,  2578«,  a 

W48.SlSl,SlkS', ,:_-..      .-.,..:-i    .-■  ■-  ili.,;  _  335;.  4324,  4416,  «4I,  ♦IM,    »f  aiio 

Ihs  flriit,  2B«3,  .1071»-M».  S'lKli,  :it3'.>- I  .liki.);—  dl*tc  lUt*.  Mulerlilum,  Mort^t/. 


•T  d«th,  llH-llfi,  11 


KlrliH   oi;  UBinng   ibB  6inbrl,  1330;—    Sonl,  dlidnnilihed  from  the  bodj.ftt.  1(».  lU, 
ng  the  Jnr^  173£  I74B,  ITM.  1T3I.  Ili24-         170,  IBIH  224,  22IS  296.  2^1,  -Jia,  WO.  2B3,  303, 


FB,       th*  bodjlUI  .Rer  the  rMurrwIiuB.  2»34-3i. 

ImniorUUI^,    HklerltKim,    Nuun.    0^iei■^ 
^       Prc.siliteDCe,  SiKp,  Tisnunlpulon,  Cailir. 

''■       ]BB2",»ndl2»»-l»*i<i(.4iU.|;— InfRr.'tfian 
.'£i??lSM?^'J3,;.;,^^.'J,'*;'i,°,-'       aoW-31»4-.    (For  .tat^U,  m  ttjMincTW.. 


T.i»aO,i9B»,i9I)0.1Bl.MB2O-2l',l»'24,  Bptril.  ITM,  2281,2341-42,  231*,  I»t-7B.  »(  oIh 

W-1911.  IWS.  1961.  1B71,   IMS.  1W2,  MmterlMlimn,  Sunt. 

K..  4144.  4234.  4233,  44^3.    Sa  alto  "EpMtnxllim"  or  Splrltlam,  Bwdem,  4Mi-4T0&, 

>Itll,  PurpHorj.  at*  1337-33. 

,  the.  und  Luonu.  panbla  of.    Sre  statu  itter  dsilb.   »i  Fitiira  Uh,  IntamedlaU 

1. 13-31,  In  Ibe  Index  rollowlng  thlj,  ,uia. 

Set  Greek!  and  Romuu.  Etatura  and  age  ot  thoaa  nUaad  frgm  tk*  iii^ 

>2.  Stotea,  Idli-TT,  lg>2,  ItaS,  113t. 
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Snfia,  1257, 1987«^1987«,  1M2>,  IQOaA. 
Ban,  worship  of  the,  1288». 
Swedenborgians,  4514. 

Table-tipping.    Su  **  Spfritualinn.*' 

TftTUrns,  1684, 1W7,  376«b,  4174-77,  4202,  421>, 

4279,  4340. 
Tertullian,  saWation  of;  4589,  n. 
Bikvam  aiuruK,  1899,  4190,  4180.  « 

Thomaa  [Becicet j  qf  CUtUerburyt  Saint,  aatvation 

of,  [4064*].  n. 

Tbreefuld  dirision  of  hnman  nature,  115,  120, 
249,2345,2370.    SuaUoVnitj. 

Tibetans,  1257, 1201. 

Traduction  or  propagation  of  the  ioni,  387-402, 
pauim,  MS,  901,  4S>  (Add.). 

Trfl^an.  the  Emperor,  his  delirerance  ttom  hell, 
4660-03,  also  3283,  4589,  n. 

Transmigration  of  the  soul,  501-540^.  al*o  52, 
485,  864. 1672. 1675,  1675^  1704,  2304.  n.,  3795, 
615^-540^  (Add.) ;  — doctrine  of  the.  among  the 
Dnizes,  1988.  )P02; — among  the  ancient  J^p- 
tians,  1356-57, 1361, 1364 : — among  the  Hindus, 
1405-1495(,  passim;  —  among  the  Jews,  1864- 
65, 1866,  1888-80,  1891, 1915,  1918*.  1928, 1947, 
2987 ;  —  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doctrine  of, 
1549-57,  1559»,  1564, 1595,  1675^  1078;  — whe- 
ther believed  in  by  the  Druids,  1344,  1346, 
1350-52. 

Tandalus,  or  Tondalii%  his  tModi^  2038,  3277, 
8283. 


Tnriu,  irhether  they  can  be  saved,  482&. 

Uncivilized  nations,  1302-52,  also  12M. 

Unity  of  the  hnman  soul,  45,  46,  48,  604,  065, 
1988,  2000;— of  the  intellectual  principle  in 
the  universe,  15-18. 

Universallsm.  See  Duration  of  future  punish- 
ment. 

Unpardonable  sin,  4295, 4421,  8904*  (Add.) 

Vais'eshika  philosophy,  1470. 

VedinU  philosophy,  1416-18%  1458, 1468^,  1461^ 

Vehicular  sUte,  094.    See  also  Body. 

Yisions,  4665-4705,  jMsWiM.  ' 

Vital  principle.    See  Life. 

,  Waldenses,  2025,  2727. 
Wettinus,  Saint,  his  visions,  8280. 

Yama,  the  ruler  of  the  dead,  1401. 
Yoga  philosophy,  1422, 1422^ 

Zabians.    See  Sabians. 

Z£«,  or  Bar  Jtikhnf,  a  gigantic  bird  on  which  the 
Jews  are  to  feast  in  the  world  to  come,  1868. 

<wi},  2288,  3536. 

^  aU!tvuti,  1^99,  n.,  3549,  4190. 

Zoroastrianism,  1275*,  1366-1401,  jNUfim.  iSks 
also  Persians. 

Zwingllans,  8424 
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Job  xix.  25-27.    1824-1840,  iMUiiM. 
xxviii.    1838. 

Psalm  Ix.  17  [no<  271.    42U. 

xvii.  15.    1850. 

xiix.  15.    2B91. 

Eoclesiastoa  ill.  18-21.    1851-43. 

xi.  9-xil.7.    1868. 

xii.  7.    735,  lOfiS^. 

xiL  14.    1855. 

iMdah  xxTi.  10, 20.    1800,  n. 

xxxTiii.  0-20.    1746. 

Ixvi.  24.    3890. 

£xekiel  xxxtU.  1-14.    1800,  205^  9006. 

Daniel  xii.  3.    3601. 

Matthew  X.  28.    4225*,  4400. 

xxhr.,  XXV.    2312»,  2336b,  2361, 2363L  3256*. 

xxiv.  1-36.    2294. 

xxiT.  29-31.    2293»,  2310. 
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